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I  550 10' 

£.  long.  It  is  wholly  inclosed,  having  no  outlet 
whatever  to  the  ocean,  and  is  surronnded  by  Tar- 
lary,  Persia,  the  Caucasian  countries,  and  the 
Boissian  goveniments  of  Astrakhan  and  Orenbuig. 
Its  direction  is  from  N.  by  W.  ^  W.-  to  S.  by  £.  ^ 
£.,  but  at  its  N.  end  it  turns  due  £.,  terminating 
in  a  considerable  gulf  called  Jtfervoi  Kultuk,  or 
the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  here  almost  400  m.  firom  £. 
to  W..  but  in  general  it  is  not  much  more  than 
half  that  width,  and  at  its  narrowest  part  (about 
40^  20'  N.)  it  does  not  exceed  120  m.  across:  its 
greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  760  m.,  and  its 
area  may  be  estimated  at  119,000  or  120,000  sq.m. 
(HanwaVs  Travels,  i  844,  Ac;  Great  Russian 
Map,  1800 ;  Rennell's  Gen.  View  of  W.  Asia,  pL 
6, 10, 12 ;  Airowsmith's  Atlas.) 

The  coast  of  the  Caspian  is  considerably  broken, 
bat  its  gulfs  and  bays  are  more  remarkable  for 
their  number  than  their  size ;  the  most  important 
after  Mervoi,  is  the  Balkhan  Gulf,  or  lakey  as  it  is 
tometimes,  though  improperly,  called,  which  pro- 
jects from  the  main  body  of  the  sea,  near  its  S£. 
eocner,  and  stretches  £.  over  nearly  2^  of  long. 
The  othen  are  mostly  little  more  than  very  laige 
haiboors,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  land ;  such  as 
Alexander  Bay,  Karabogas  Lake,  Astrabad  Gulf, 
and  others  on  the  £.  coast;  the  gulfs  of  Kezil- 
gatch,  Agrakhan,  Kolpichi,  and  others  on  the  W. 
The  SL  coast  has  an  almost  unbroken  line,  but  the 
K.  is  frittered  in  pieces,  especially  towards  the  W., 
by  a  countless  number  or  sandy  marshy  islands, 
the  shores  and  positions  of  which  are  continually 
changing.  The  depth  of  the  Caspian  is  very 
variable ;  on  the  N.  shore  there  is  nowhere  more 
than  12  ft.,  and  usually  not  more  than  5  ft.,  water ; 
and  this  extraordinary  shallowness  continues  for 
more  than  20  m.  from  the  land ;  on  the  £.,  W., 
and  S.  shores,  on  the  other  hand,  the  depth  is 
sometimes  150  fr. ;  though  here,  also,  shoal  water 
is  far  from  uncommon.  In  the  middle  the  bottom 
has  not  been  reached  at  a  depth  of  2,800  ft.  From 
the  general  result  of  the  soundings  it  would  appear 
that,  in  some  parts  at  least,  the  bed  of  the  sea 
descends  by  terraces;  for,  on  the  S£.  coast,  the 
depth  lies  Very  regularly  between  12  and  15  ft. 
for  some  distance  from  the  land,  when  it  suddenly 
increases  to  40  or  50  ft.,  at  which  depth  the 
soundings  run  in  a  line,  equal  in  extent  and 
parallel  to  the  former  one.    A  similar  phcnome- 
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non  is  observed  on  the  N.  shore,  and  in  several 
other  parts.  (Georgi,  Geop^.  Phys.  and  Stat  des 
Russ.,  i.  257-260;  Gmebn's  Reise  durch  Russ- 
land,  ill.  231,  ±c;  Hanway's  Travels,  i.  185,  155, 
392,  &c.) 

'fhe  basin  of  this  sea  is  extremely  limited  on 
the  S.,  as  well  as  on  the  £.  side.  On  the  S. 
the  £lburz  mountains  press  so  closely  on  tho 
water  that  the  fact  of  their  allowing  a  passage  for 
the  road  at  one  point  on  the  SYT.  comer  is  re- 
marked as  a  singularity, — the  roads  and  passes 
being  generally  so  impracticable  that  many  lives 
are  annually  lost  in  travelling  them,  without 
reckoning  those  who  fall  victims  to  the  robber 
population.  (Hanway,  i.  221-227,  Ac.)  It  seems 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Caspian  was  formerly  much  more  extended  to- 
wards the  £.,  but  it  is  now  shut  in,  in  that  direction, 
by  high  clifis  and  sand  hiUs  close  to  its  shores, 
beyond  which  a  fiat  desert,  full  90  ft.  higher  than 
its  present  surface,  stretches  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Aral  (Hanway,  i.  183,  et  Kg, ;  Pallas's  Trav.  in 
S.  Russia,  L  80,  drc.)  On  these  sides,  therefore, 
the  drainage  is  insignificant ;  the  £lburz,  indeed, 
gives  forth  a  great  many  streams,  but  they  are  all 
of  the  nature  of  mountain  torrents ;  and  in  the 
dreary  desert  to  the  £.  scarcely  a  single  rivulet  is 
found  between  the  Attruck,  at  the  S£.  comer, 
and  the  Yemba,  at  the  extreme  N£.  (Uanway, 
i  130-138.) 

The  W.  shore  presents  a  singular  appearance. 
As  high  as  43®  of  lat.  the  whole  space  between 
this  sea  and  the  £nxine  is  filled  by  the  immense 
masses  of  the  Caucasus ;  vet  from  this  region  the 
Caspian  receives  rivers  which  have  their  sources 
at  nearly  300  m.  distant  from  its  coasts;  they 
flow,  however,  over  high  plateaux,  and  through 
narrow  ravines,  apparently  cut  bv  their  own  action, 
and  which  are  sometimes  scarcely  wide  enough  to 
afford  them  passage.  (Col.  Monteith,  Geog.  Joum., 
iiL89,  etpass,)  CoL  Monteith  believes  the  narrow 
bed  of  the  Terek  to  be  the  Pilse  Caspife  of  the 
ancients;  and  it  answers  exactly,  in  both  descrip- 
tion and  situation,  to  the  pass  which  Pliny  savs 
(vi.  11-13)  was  erroneously  so  called;  but  the 
true  Caspian  gates  were  an  artificial  opening  cut 
through  the  £lburz  mountains  on  the  S.  coa»t. 
(See  Caucasus.^  N.  of  the  Caucasas,  the  country 
W.  of  the  Caspian  spreads  into  a  wide  flat;  but, 
remarkably  enough,  between  the  Terek  and  the 
Wolga,  there  is  only  one  river  mouth,  that  of  the 
Kuma   (an.    Camhyut  or    Udon) ;  for  the  land 
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though  flat  and  sandy,  is  elevated  suddenly  at  a 
little  distance  from  Uie  sea,  so  that  the  edge  of 
the  latter  consista  of  extremely  swampy  ground, 
and  all  the  running  water  that'is  not  absorbed  in 
the  soil  flows  N.  and  W.  to  the  Don  or  the  Black 
Sea.  (Pallas,  I  78,  &&;  Gmelin,  iii  286,  &c.) 
On  the  NW.  and  N.  the  Caspian  opens  on  the 
great  European  plain ;  its  mighty  rivers  run  courses 
varying  from  800  to  upwards  of  2,000  m.  (see 
UiiAL,  WoLGA,  Ac),  and  its  basin  becomes  so 
mingled  with  those  of  the  Euxine,  Baltic,  and 
Arctic  oceans,  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign,  with 
any  accura'cy,  the  limits  of  each.  (See  Baltic 
Sea.)  So  closely,  indeed,  do  the  several  branches 
of  these  waters  approach  each  other,  that  a  short 
canal  near  Tver,  by  uniting  the  little  rivexB  Tvertza 
and  Schlina,  has  connected  the  Caspian  with  the 
Baltic  for  upwards  of  a  century ;  and  much  of  the 
timber  used  in  the  imperial  vard  at  Petersburg 
is  cut  in  the  woods  of  Kasan,  oeing  conveyed  up 
the  Wolga  to  this  point  of  artificial  communica- 
tion. This  canal  was  the  work  of  Peter  the  Great ; 
and  the  same  prince  projected  the  union  of  the 
Caspian  and  Euxine,  by  another,  between  two 
small  streams,  affluents  respectively  of  the  Wolga 
and  Don,  which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tzaritzen 
approach  each  other  within  2  m. ;  the  whole  dis- 
tance between  the  lai^  rivers  being  here  less 
than  15  m.  (Algarotti's  Letters,  67 ;  Hanwav,  i. 
98 ;  Tooke's  Russia,  iL  144 ;  Pallas,  i.  91.)  "With 
respect  to  its  basin  and  dnunage,  therefore,  the 
Caspian  is  much  more  of  a  European  than  an 
Asiatic  lake ;  the  former  is  extensive  onW-  on  the 
side  of  Europe,  and  the  latter  carries  off  at  least 
1-6  th  of  all  the  running  water  beionging  to  that 
division  of  the  world.  The  rivers  which  descend 
from  the  Caucasian  mountains,  the  only  ones. of 
consequence  which  the  Caspian  receives  from  Asia, 
are  quite  insignificant  when  compared  with  such 
streams  as  the  Wolga  and  Ural;  the  former  of 
which  alone  drains  140,000  sq.  m.  (Lichenstein's 
Cosmog.,  i.  828.) 

There  are,  of  course,  no  tides  in  this  close  lake, 
nor  do  there  seem  to  be  any  regular  currents,  in 
*  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word ;  but,  from  the 
freedom  with  which  the  wind  blows  over  so  large 
a  surface,  many  considerable  and  very  irregular 
changes  are  effected  in  its  motions  and  character. 
A  strong  breeze  from  the  S.  drives  the  waters  over 
the  low  lands  of  the  N.  coast,  sometimes  to  the 
distance  of  several  miles ;  vessels,  at  such  times, 
are  said  to  have  been  carried  so  far  inland,  that, 
on  the  retiring  of  the  sea,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  break  them  up  where  they  lay,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  transporting  them  back  to  the  shore. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  ves- 
sels are  of  peculiar  construction,  the  numerous  and 
extensive  shoals  preventing  the  general  use  of  any 
(on  the  N.  coast)  that  would  require  much  depth 
of  water.  Such  a  wind,  too,  by  driving  the  sea 
into  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  causes  these  to 
rise  in  their  beds,  and,  consequently,  when  the 
wind  subsides,  a  very  violent  S.  current  is  pro- 
duced by  the  water  retnmmg  to  its  usual  leveL 
A  N.  wind  produces  the  same  effect  on  the  S. 
shore ;  only,  from  the  nature  of  the  coast,  the 
water  cannot  extend  so  far  over  the  neighbouring 
land ;  but  it  is  frequently  raised  from  3  to  4  fC 
above  its  natural  level ;  the  return  to  which,  there- 
fore, causes  a  rushing  and  confused  motion  of  the 
waters  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  Vessels 
drawing  9  or  10  ft.  are,  during  these  changes,  ex- 
posed to  great  hazard,  and,  as  the  winds  are  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  the  navigation  of  the  Caspian, 
like  that  of  most  confined  sheets  of  water,  is  one 
of  verv  considerable  danger.  (Hanwav,  L  142, 
893,  &c.<,  Georgi,  i.  258 ;  Monteith,  G.  /.,  iii  28.) 


There  is  another  motion  of  the  sea  much  more  re- 
miu-kable,  however,  than  the  preceding.  It  appears 
to  increase  and  decrease  in  acitud  btuA,  in  periods, 
according  to  native  report,  of  about  30  yean  each. 
When  navigated  b^  Hanwa^,  its  surface  was  in- 
contestably  rising,  if  the  umted  testimony  of  the 
inhabitants  upon  the  coasts  be  credited ;  and  this 
testimony  received  confirmation  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  coasts  themselves.  Tops  of  houses 
were  seen  in  water  several  feet  in  depth ;  the  sea 
had  visibly  risen  on  the  walls  of  fortified  towns ; 
and  these  encroachments  were  going  on  equally  ^ 
on  all  parts  of  the  coast  at  the  same  time ;  so  that  * 
the  natives  round  the  whole  circuit  were  living  in 
a  sUte  of  great  alarm,  (i.  155-157,  871,  Ac ;  see 
also  Algarotri,  78,  et  »eq.)  Now  Hanway  makes 
his  remarks  in  1743,  when  the  sea  had  certainly 
been  rising  more  than  20  years — ^that  is,  from  be- 
fore the  expedition  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  1722  (L 
156) ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  native  tradition  were 
founded  on  fact,  it  had  nearly  reached  its  greatest 
height.  It  is,  at  least,  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that,  in  1784,  the  sea  was  again  {or  stiU)  rising, 
having,  by  its  action,  levell^  the  outer  wail  of 
Baku,  which  was  standing  in  the  time  of  Hanway. 
(Forster's  Travels,  227) ;  while,  between  1811  and 
1828,  it  had  very  sensibly  decreased  (Col.  Mon- 
teith,  Geog.  Jonin.,  iii.  23),  and,  in  1832,  it  had  re- 
ceded from  the  S.  shore  full  300  yards.  (Bumes's 
Travels  to  Bokhara,  iL  121.)  Jt  is  clear  that,  in 
the  41  years  between  the  observations  of  Hanway 
and  Forster,  there  had  been  rime,  upon  the  native 
hypothesis,  for  the  sea  to  reach  its  greatest  de- 
pression, and  begin  again  to  rise.  At  all  events, 
the  facts,  meagre  as  they  are,  seem  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  of  periodic  variations ;  though  what 
law  these  follow,  the  data  are  at  present  far  too 
limited  to  determine.  If  a  conjecture  may  be 
hazarded,  they  probably  depend  upon  meteorolo- 
gical causes,  and  the  general  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Hanway  (though  he  disbelieves  the  ^Mr»o- 
die  variation)  appears  to  hold  an  opinion  similar 
to  this ;  for  he  remarks,  that  the  summers,  from 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  to  that  of  his  own  ol>- 
servations,  had  been  less  hot  than  formerly ;  that 
consequently  evaporation  had  been  less,  while  the 
supply  of  water  had  continued  the  same.  (L  156.) 
It  would  be  a  corroboration  of  this  theory',  could 
it  be  established  that,  from  1811  to  1832,  when 
the  Caspian  was  unquestionably  and  rapidly  sink- 
ing, the  summer  heat  had  been  peculiarly  great ; 
but  on  this  point  notiiing  certam  is  known.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  between 
the  observarions  of  Hanway  and  those  of  Mon- 
teith  and  Bumes,  90  years  (a  multiple  of  the  as- 
serted period)  had  elapsed ;  that  the  time  during 
which  the  sea  was  known  to  be  constantly  rising 
in  the  one  case,  and  sinking  in  the  other,  was  the 
same,  namely,  21  years;  and  that.,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the'trigentennial  alternation  of  the  phe- 
nomena, it  should  have  been  found  sinking,  as  it 
was,  by  the  last  named  travellers.  That  mere  is 
something  very  peculiar  in  the  atmosphere  of  this 
region  is  evident.  Mon  teith  found  its  extra  pres- 
sure to  be  equivalent  to  a  column  of  390  It.  in 
height  (Geog.  Journ.,  iii.  22) ;  Bumes,  some  4  or 
5  years  later,  to  one  of  800  ft  (Traveh),  iL  122.) 
These  results  were  obtained,  not  by  the  barometer, 
but  by  the  boiling  point  of  water;  the  difference 
of  pressure  would,  however,  cause  a  rise  of  nearly 
^  an  inch  in  the  former  (Nettleton,  Phil.  Trans., 
xxxiiL  308),  and  consequently  a  depression  of 
almost  7  inches  in  the  surface  of  the  Caspian.  This 
co-existence  of  phenomena  is  similar  to  that  ob- 
served in  the  Baldc,  only  much  more  powerful 
and  longer  continued;  it  is,  therefore,  at  least 
probable,  that  in  both  cases  the  varying  level  de- 
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pends  upon  the  Tarying  pressure)  and  that,  with 
extended  knowledge,  the  explanations  of  the  Swe- 
dbh  mathematicians  may  be  brought  to  bear, 
genenlly,  upon  this  peculiar  feature  of  physical 
geogimp£iT.    (See  Baltic  Sea). 

But  whatever  may  be  the  vaziations  in  the  pre- 
sent surface  of  this  lake,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  it  was  formerly  much  more  extensive  on 
three  sides — the  N.,  NtV.,  and  £. ;  and  it  is  still, 
most  likely,  diminishing.  The  fact  that  it  never 
inapeasea,  m  any  thing  approaching  to  the  ratio 
of  the  water  poured  into  it,  has  Men,  combined 
with  its  want  of  outlet  to  discharge  that  water,  a 
standing  wonder  for  centuries ;  and  the  most  ex- 
travagant hypotheses  have  been  adopted  to  account 
for  a  phenomenon  apparently  so  paradoxical: 
among  others,  a  filtration  through  a  shelly  sand 
into  an  imaginary  abyss ;  and  a  subterranean  com- 
mnnicatioa  with  the  ocean.  The  latter  is  the 
prevalent  opinion  among  the  natives;  the  former, 
to  the  discredit  of  philosophy,  has  found  abettors 
among  Europeans,  who  should  have  known  better. 
(Hanwar,  i.  156 ;  Algarotti,  67 ;  Tooke,  I  138 ; 
Bomes,  iL  188,  Ac.)  But  evaporation  is  in  these 
regions  great,  beyond  belief;  not  from  the  tem- 
Mntnie,  which  u  lower  than  might  be  expected, 
Dut  from  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air.  In  an 
experiment  made  by  Dr.  Gerard  in  the  £.  desert, 
a  bowl  full  of  water  disappeared  altogether  in  two 
days.  (Bumes,  iL  189.)  Without  pretending  to 
decide  the  proportion  between  this  exhaustion  and 
the  supply  afforded  bv  the  rivers,  which  could  not 
be  done  without  much  more  extensive  data,  it  is 
dear  that  the  first,  unchecked  by  the  latter, 
would  be  sufficient  to  dry  up  the  Caspian,  or  a 
much  larger  bodv  of  water,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years ;  and  tnat  the  waste  m,  or  at  all  events 
httt  been,  greater  than  the  supply,  is  shown  by  the 
appearance  of  the  plain  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  sea.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
present  bed  appears  to  descend  in  terraces,  and  on 
the  E.  and  N  W.  shores  the  land  rises  in  the  same 
manner.  This  land  presents,  also,  incontestable 
proofs  of  having  been  formerly  covered  with  sea 
water;  it  is  uniformly  fiat,  except  where  it  rises 
in  sandy  ridges,  to  form  the  terraces  before  men- 
tioned ;  it  IS  uniform  in  soU,  consisting  of  sand 
combined  with  marine  slime,  without  a  trace  of 
terrestrial  vegetation  except  the  common  desert 
plants,  or  the  slightest  indication  of  minerals : 
the  sabetratnm  is  clay,  at  a  considerable  depth 
from  the  surface ;  and  the  surface  itself  abounds 
in  sea  salt,  sea-weed  marshes,  salt  pits  and  lakes, 
together  with  innumerable  shells  exactly  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  which 
are  not  fmmd  m  taiy  cf  the  rivers.  This  uniform 
and  druuy  country  terminates  suddenly  towards 
the  N.,  at  a  comparatively  high  tract  running 
fimn  the  Wolga  to  the  Ural^  near  the  51st  pa- 
rallel ;  and  on  the  N  W.  at  a  similar  tract  between 
the  Wolga  and  Don,  a  little  to  the  £.  of  the  46th 
meridian.  The  change  of  soil  is  here  striking  and 
instantaneous;  salt,  sea^-weed,  shells,  and  sand 
disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  black  mould, 
s<did  turf^  and  all  the  usual  appearances  of  vege^ 
table  soil  upon  reasonably  old  land,  though  still 
belonging  to  a  period  peolofficalfy  recent,  as  is  de- 
monstrated by  Its  horizontal  strata  and  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  mineral  productions.  These 
high  grounds  formed  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
the  ancient  shores  of  the  Caspian ;  but  that  to  the 
NW.  terminates  abruptly  on  the  little  river 
HanU-sh,  near  the  46th  parallel,  between  which 
and  the  Caucasian  mnts.  a  low  and  nairow  tract, 
exactly  resembling  that  on  the  immediate  borders 
of  the  Caspian,  stretches  without  interruption  to 
those  of  the  S^  of  Azoph,  having  every  appear- 


ance of  the  deserted  bed  of  a  strait  formerly 
uniting  the  two  waters.  Towards  the  E.  the 
whole  country  has  the  same  appearance  of  a 
deserted  sea-bed;  and  the  conclusion,  therefore, 
appears  inevitable,  that,  at  comparatively  no  dis- 
tant period,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Caspian,  and  the 
Black  Sea  formed  one  body  of  water,  uniting  the 
present  anomalous  salt  lakes  of  Asia  with  the 
ocean.  This  conclusion  is  further  strengtliened 
by  the  presence  of  the  same  species  of  fie£,  seals, 
&c.f  in  the  three  seas ;  a  fact  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  on  tiie  supposition  that  they 
were  always  separated.  (Pallas,  i.  78-87,  279- 
304,  (fee, ;  Gmelin,  iil  231-248 ;  Geor^,  L  259,  Ac.) 

When  it  is  considered  that  Russia  is  extremely 
flat ;  that  its  slope  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Caspian  is  uninterrupted ;  and  that  this  slope  is 
so  considemble,  that  the  Wolga,  though  rising  in 
a  fiat  countiy,  has  rather  a  rapid  current.  (Pidlas, 
i  26), — it  wUl  be  evident  that  the  position  of  the 
Caspian  must  be  very  low.  A  suspicion  having 
long  existed  that  it  was  lower  than  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  Messrs.  Englehardt  and  Parrot,  in  the 
be^ning  of  the  present  century,  perfoimed  a 
series  of  barometric  levelling  between  its  shores 
and  those  of  the  Black  Sea ;  the  result  of  which 
gave  a  depression  of  333  ft.  (54  toiaes)  for  the  sur- 
MUje  of  the  Caspian.  (Keise  in  die  Krjrm  und  der 
Kaukassus,  ii.  55.)  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  at 
this  time  the  sea  was  sinking]  and,  therefore,  if 
the  opinion  hazarded  on  the  cause  of  its  variations 
be  correct  (see  o»/e),  the  atmospheric  pressure  on 
its  coasts  was  greater  than  it  would  be  m  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  the  air.  This  seems,  also,  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  observations  of  Monteith  and 
Bumes,  upon  the  boiling  point  of  water.  Results 
depending  upon  the  height  of  the  barometric 
column  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  in- 
evitably excessive;  and  this  was,  upon  other 
grounds,  suspected  bv  Humboldt,  from  the  very 
first  publication  of  Messrs.  Englehardt's  and  Par- 
rot's memoir.  (Parrot,  Voy.  k  TArarat.,  ii.  192.) 
To  determine  the  question,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, in  1836,  despatched  an  expedition,  which, 
after  two  years'  labour,  completed,  in  1838,  a 
splendid  series  of  trigonometrical  levelling ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Caspian  is  101*2  Prus- 
sian ft  (about  116  ft.  English)  below  the  Black 
Sea.  (Geog.  Joum.,  viii  135.)  The  known  eleva- 
tion of  the  desert  steppe  E.  of  the  Caspian  will, 
according  to  this  survey,  place  the  Sea  of  Aral 
verv  nearly  on  a  level  wiUi,  or  even  something 
higlier  than,  the  Euxine. 

Considering  its  lat,  that  of  S.  France  and  Italy, 
the  temperature  of  this  sea  and  its  neighbourhood 
is  extremely  low ;  the  N.  part  is  venr  frequently 
frozen,  and  the  ice  in  the  mouth  of  the  Wolga 
(lat.  46°)  does  not  usually  break  up  till  Apnl. 
(Hanway,  i  140;  Pallas,  L  89,  Ac.)  Even  the 
Aral,  as  low  as  45°,  is  sometimes  frozen ;  and  the 
inhabitants  have  a  tradition  that  one  of  its  islands 
was  peopled  bv  a  colony  which  crossed  the  ice, 
with  all  their  flocks  and  herds.  (Bumes,  ii  189.) 
This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  the  low, 
level,  and  S.  aspect  of  the  region  round  the  Cas- 
pian ;  but  the  want  of  mountains  towards  the  N. 
exposes  it  to  the  influence  of  chilling  winds  from 
the  Arctic  Sea,  while  the  intervention  of  snow- 
capped ranges  on  the  S.  prevents  the  counter- 
balancing eflfects  of  the  not  breezes  from  the 
equator.  The  summer  heat  is,  however,  gene- 
rally great,  and  is  towards  the  S.  attended  with  a 
humidity,  which  renders  it  very  unhealthy; 
though,  from  this  very  cause,  the  S.  and  SW. 
districts  present  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
stronglv  contrasted  with  the  bare  salt  deserts  on 
the  ^W.,  N.,  and  E.    Rice,  maize,  cotton,  fruits 
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of  all  kinds,  and  a  ooimtleas  variety  of  forest 
trees,  are  amon^  the  productions  of  these  dis- 
tricts ;  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bussian 
colony  in  the  steppe  of  Astrakhan,  are  the  only 
parts  of  the  coast  possessing  a  settled  popidation ; 
but  such  is  the  deadly  nature  of  the  climate,  that 
all  who  are  able  leave  the  towns  in  the  beginning 
of  summer,  and  retire  to  the  mountains,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  of  course  more  salubrious. 
The  deserts  are  occupied  by  the  wandering  Kal- 
mucks, Kii)ghi8,  and  Turkomans,  who  preserve 
unaltered  the  roving  and  prodatoi^  habits  of  their 
earliest  ancestors.  (Pallas,  i  92, 116,  Ac. ;  Frazer's 
Trav.  on  the  S.  Bank  of  Casp.,  11, 15,  Ac ;  Co- 
noUy's  Narrative,  i.  35-49,  146,  &c ;  Bumes,  iL 
100-127,  Ac.) 

The  waters  of  this  sea  are  less  salt  than  those 
of  the  ocean,  and  considerably  lees  so  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers  than  at  a  distance  from  the 
shore.  The  waters  of  Lake  Aral  are  even  drink- 
able (Bumes,  ii.  189) ;  but  all  have  a  bitter  taste, 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  great  quantities  of  naphtha 
with  which  the  soil  abounds,  but  by  others  to  the 
presence  of  ^lauber  salts,  amon^  the  substances 
neld  in  solution.  The  fish  are  principally  salmon, 
stuigeons,  and  sterlets ;  a  kind  of  herring  is  also 
found,  and  there  are  likewise  porpoises  and  seals. 
It  has  been  already  said,  that  the  same  inhabitants 
are  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Caspian,  Aral,  and 
Black  Seas.  The  fisheries  employ  many  vessels 
annually,  and  the  shores  abound  in  aquatic  fowl, 
storks,  herons,  bitterns,  spoonbills,  red  geese,  red 
ducks,  Ac.  (Gmelin,  iii.  238-257 ;  Pallas,  I  pass,] 
Tooke,  i.  238,  Ac.) 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  though  situated 
on  the  confines  of  Europe,  this  sea  should  have 
remained  nearly  imknown,  except  by  name,  till 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  It  is  scarcely 
less  remarkable  that  tJie  oldest'  observer,  Hero- 
dotus, described  it  truly  as  an  ocean  by  itaelf, 
communicating  with  no  other  and  of  such  size  that 
a  swiit^ared  boat  would  traverse  its  length  in 
fifteen  days,  its  greatest  breadth  in  eight  days. 
(Clio,  203.)  These  proportions  are  accurate  ac- 
cording to  the  best  modem  observations,  and  at 
50  m-  per  day  for  the  swift  boat^s  progress,  would 
give  the  actual  measurement-.  After  this  clear 
account,  it  is  startling  to  find  the  Caspian  trans- 
formed by  Strabo  into  a  gulf  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  and  otherwise  distorted,  according  to  a 
theory  which  must  be  regarded  as  purely  fancifuL 
(Geog.,  xi.  507.)  Ptolemy  restored  the  Caspian 
to  its  lake-like  form :  he  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  Wolga,  which  he  calls  Rha ;  but  he  gives  the 
greatest  length  of  the  sea  from  £.  to  W.,  and 
makes  it  a  vast  deal  too  large,  (v.  2,  vi  9, 13,  Ac.) 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Herodotus  does  not  state 
in  what  direction  lay  the  greatest  length ;  but  it 
may  be  very  readily  deduced,  fipom  his  descriptions 
of  the  surrounding  countries,  that  he  meant  it  to 
be  understood  bb  stretching  N.  and  S.  The  autho- 
rity of  Ptolemy  remained  paramount  and  unques- 
tioned for  maiiv  centuries ;  and  the  first  modem 
accomit  of  the  t!aspian,  at  all  consistent  with  the 
trath,  is  due  to  Anthony  Jenkinson,  an  English- 
man, who,  in  1553,  traversed  its  waters,  and  gave 
an  account  of  its  dimensions  and  bearings,  agree- 
ing in  all  its  main  points  with  the  more  brief  de- 
scription of  Herodotus.  (Hakluyt's  Voy.,  L  326- 
829.)  Jeiikinson's  voyage  did  not,  however,  gain 
much  attention ;  and'  in  1719  a  regular  sun^ey 
was  commenced,  by  command  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Yanverden's  map,  the  result  of  that  survey,  and 
which  was  partly  constracted  by  the  empearor  him- 
self, is  still,  and  justly,  held  in  high  estimation. 
The  voyages  of  Hanwav  had  for  their  object  the 
establishment  of  a  trade  (in  English  hands)  be- 
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tween  Russia  and  Persia.  The  failure  of  that 
object  was  owing  to  the  ambition  of  a  Mr.  Elton, 
who,  attaching  himself  to  the  Persian  court,  gave 
such  ofience  to  that  of  Russia,  that  the  latter 
eventually  prohibited  the  English  commerce  on 
the  Caspian.  (Hanway,  ii.  279,  etpass.)  A  mass 
of  valuable  information  was,  however,  collected, 
during  these  transactions,  by  Hanway  himself, 
Elton,  Woodroffe,  and  others.'  The  more  modem 
travellers,  Gmelin,  Geoi;gi,  Pallas,  Englehardt, 
Parrot,  Forster,  Frazer,  Conolly,  Bumes,  Monteith, 
Fuss,  Sabler,  and  Sawitch,  have  added  immea- 
surably to  that  information;  but  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done ;  and  as  the  Russian  government 
seems  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  accurate 
knowledge*  on  geographical  subjects,  and  as  their 
power  or  influence  is  nearly  established  on  all 
parta  of  this  sea,  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that 
every  year  will  make  W.  Europe  better  acquainted 
with  this  very  remarkable  region. 

The  largest  class  of  vessels  that  navigate  the 
Caspian,  are  called  by  the  Russians  st^utyts,  and 
belong  wholly  to  Astrakhan  and  Baku;  their 
burden  varies  from  90  to  100,  and  sometimes  150 
tons.  They  are  not  built  on  any  scientific  princi- 
ple, and  are  constructed  of  the  worst  materials — 
that  is,  of  the  timber  of  the  barks  that  bring  com 
down  the  Wolga  to  Astrakhan.  There  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  all  about  100  sail  of  these  vessels. 
A  second  class  of  vessels,  called  raxchioes^  em> 
ploved  on  the  Caspian,  carry  from  70  to  140  tons, 
and  sail  better  than  the  schuyts,  and  there  are 
^at  numbers  of  small  craft  emplo3'ed  in  the 
rivers,  in  the  fisheries,  and  as  lighters  to  the 
schuyts.  But  steamboats  will,  no  doubt,  in  the 
end  supersede  most  of  these  vessels;  they  have 
already,  indeed,  been  introduced,  not  only  upon 
the  rivers,  but  upon  the  Caspian  itself.  The  trade 
of  the  sea  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Russia;  and, 
whatever  objections  may,  on  other  [pounds,  be 
made  to  her  conquests  in  this  quarter,  it  is  certain 
that,  by  introducing  European  arts  and  sciences, 
and  comparative  ^ood  order  and  security,  into 
countries  formerly  immersed  in  barbarism,  she  has 
materially  improved  their  condition,  and  accele- 
rated their  progress  to  a  mora  advanced  state. 

The  Caspian  Sea,  Ka<nrii|  eoAaao-a  (Herod.  Clio, 
203),  is  the  oldest  name  of  this  water.  It  was  de- 
rived from  the  Caspii,  a  people  who  inhabited  its 
banks ;  as  the  more  modem  term  Hyrcanian  Sea, 
eoAao-aa'Ypxai'ta  (Strabo,  XL  507),  was  similarly 
derived  firom  the  more  important  Hyrcanii,  a 
principal  branch  of  the  great  Persian  familv.  In 
the  present  day  it  is  called  More  Gualenskoi^  by 
the  Russians;  KuUian^  by  the  Persians;  Bahr 
Kurzvnit  by  the  Arabs ;  JSuhum  Denghis,  by  the 
Turks;  and  Akdmghisj  by  the  Tartars.  (Tooke, 
i.  232.) 

CASSANO,  a  town  of  Southem  Italy,  prov. 
Cosenza,  cap.  cant.,  in  the  concave  recess  of  a 
steep  mountain,  round  an  insulated  rock,  on  which 
are  the  rains  of  an  ancient  castle,  7  m.  ESE.  Cas- 
trovillari,  and  10  m.  from  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum. 
Pop.  8,125  in  1862.  The  town  is  well  built;  is 
the  residence  of  a  bishop ;  has  a  cathedral,  four 
convents,  a  seminary,  and  a  worichouse.  The  in- 
habitants are  industrious,  and  manufacture  mac- 
caroni,  stamped  leathers,  and  table-linen.  Cotton 
and  silk  are  also  grown,  spun,  and  woven;  and 
the  environs  are  productive  of  excellent  timber, 
fruits,  and  com. 

CASSAY,  KATHEE',  or  MUNNEEPOOR,  a 
country  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  between 
hit  240  and  26©  N.,  and  lon^.  93°  and  96°  E.; 
havmg  N.  Assam  and  the  Biraaan  empire ;  S.  a 
hill  country,  inhabited  by  independent  Khyens 
(see  Bibhah),  Kookies  (see  Cachab),  and  W. 
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Cftchar.  Area  about  7,000  m.  m.  Casuy  consists 
of  a  c«ntnd  fertile  valley,  oi  compaxatively  small 
estent,  sunoanded  on  every  side  by  a  wild  and 
ipoontainons  country.  The  Naga  mountains 
bound  it  N.,  averaging  in  height  5,000  or  6,000  ft. 
above  the  sea ;  althoogh  in  some  nuts  they  are 
as  modi  as  8,000  or  9,000  ft  high.  Two  branches, 
passing  S.  from  the  Nan  mountains,  inclose  the 
Cassay  valley  £.  and  W.,  and  the  S.  boundary, 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Chikoo  nnUak,  or  livu- 
lei,  with  the  Barak,  is  formed  by  the  same  ranges, 
which  run  £.  and  W.,  bounding  Cachar  S.,  and 
llpperah  NE.  The  W.  mountam  range  is  more 
devated  and  extensive  than  any  oth^.  and  runs 
frum  the  banks  of  the  Barak  SSW.  for  80  m., 
steep  and  precipitous,  towards  Cachar;  but  in 
some  parts  almost  cleared  of  forest,  tnd  annually 
cultivated  with  rice  and  cotton.  This  range  has 
nine  principal  peaks,  varying  in  height  from 
6,790  to  8,200  ft.  above  the  sea,  which,  ftom  su- 
peistitious  motives,  are  left  covered  with  wood  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hills,  and  are  often  capped 
with  a  dense  stratum  of  clouds.  The  £.  hills 
vary  from  4,900  to  6,780  ft  above  the  sea.  The 
valley  thus  inclosed  is  about  86  m.  lon^  and  18  m. 
broad,  having  an  area  of  650  sq.  m.  of  nch  alluvial 
toil,  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  diief  rivers  are  the  Khongta,  or  Munneepoor 
liver,  Eeril,  and  Thobat  The  first  rises  in  the 
Naga  mountains,  in  lat  25^  12'  N^  long.  94°  E. ; 
it  eomnletely  traverses  the  central  valley  N.  to  S. 
and  fiub  into  the  Ningthee  or  Kyen-dwem  river. 
It  is  the  only  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Cassay 
valley ;  and,  as  the  latter  is  2,000  feet  above  the 
Ningthee,  it  is  probable  there  are  several  con- 
siderable falls  in  Its  course  through  the  mountains. 
Almost  all  the  centre  of  the  Cassay  valley  is  a 
series  of  jeels  and  marshes  ;  there  is  a  small  lake 
(Lqgta)  at  its  SW.  comer;  compact  sandstone, 
slate,  and  limestone  are  the  prevailing  geological 
features  of  this  region. 

Iron  is  the  only  metal  found  in  Cassay ;  it  is 
met  with  under  the  form  of  titaniferous  oxide,  and 
is  detected  by  thrusting  spears  into  the  ground, 
aifed,  where  iron  is  present,  small  particles  soon 
adhere  to  them.  (Pemberton.)  The  Cassay  val- 
ley is  rich  in  salt  springs,  especially  on  its  E.  side ; 
and  more  than  enough  salt  for  home  consumption 
is  made.  The  climate  of  the  valley  is  lower  by 
many  degrees  than  in  Calcutta,  but' not  so  low  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  elevation. 
Tlwre  are  more  rainy  days  in  the  year,  but  less 
rain  fUls  than  at  Calcutta:  from  March  the 
ihowen  become  continual ;  the  permanent  rise  of 
the  stxeams  begins  in  May,  and  continues  till  the 
middle  of  October,  from  which  time  they  rapidly 
decrease.  From  Nov.  to  Jan.  fogs  settle  during 
the  whole  night  in  the  valley,  and  hoar  frosts 
prevail  on  the  hills :  yet  the  climate  of  the  former 
region  is  decidedly  salubrious,  and  peculiarly 
balthy  to  European  constitutions.  The  surround- 
ing mountains  are,  in  most  instances,  covered  with 
the  noblest  varieties  of  forest  trees,  common  both 
Co  trofocal  and  colder  climates ;  and.  according  to 
Capt.  Pemberton,  there  is  no  part  oi  India  where 
the  forests  are  more  varied  and  magnificent ;  but, 
from  the  small  number  of  streams,  and  the  want 
of  good  roads,  their  utility  is  entirely  local ;  there 
being  at  present  no  means  of  conveying  the  tim- 
ber to  any  distance.  The  valley  is  perfectly  free 
from  for»t,  though  every  villa^  is  suirounded  by 
a  grove  of  fruit-trees :  the  soil  of  the  detached 
hills,  and  their  S.  faces  especially,  are  highly 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  fruit.  Herds  of  wild 
elephants  are  constantly  seen  in  the  glens  and 
iMues  of  the  N. :  wild  hogs  and  deer  of  the  hugest 
size  ab<mnd  everywhere;  and  the  chase  is  a  fa- 


vourite sport  with  the  Cassayers.  Tigers  are  not 
common,  and  have  retired  to  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses :  there  are  no  jackals ;  but  wild  do^s,  greatly 
resembling  that  animal,  abound  on  the  hills,  where 
they  hunt  in  packs.  With  the  exception  of  woollen 
doth,  this  country  fbmishes  every  article  essential 
to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants. 
All  the  tribes  N.,  W.,  and  E.  of  the  central  valley 
partake  strongly  of  the  Tartar  countenance,  and 
are  probably  the  descendants  of  a  Tartar  colony 
who  passed  hither  from  the  NW.  borders  of  China, 
during  the  sanguinary  struggles  for  supremacy 
between  the  Chmese  and  Tartar  dynasties,  in  the 
18th  and  14th  centuries.  They  have  much  more 
affinity,  both  in  person  and  manners,  with  the 
Hindoos,  than  with  the  Burmese,  to  which  latter 
race  they  bear  little  similarity.  They  differ  from 
the  Kookies  of  the  S.  hills  in  their  superior  height, 
finer  complexions,  higher  foreheads,  mharmomous 
voices,  8im1  harsh  language.  They  are  highly  in- 
genious, and  are  good  horsemen,  on  which  account 
they  were  formerly  exclusively  employed  in  the 
Birmese  cavalrv  service.  The  upper  classes  are 
worshippers  of  Vishnu,  and  this  country  may  be 
regarded  as  the  extreme  E.  limit  of  Brahminism : 
the  Cassay  tongue  is,  however,  widely  different 
from  Sanscrit  There  are  many  other  distinct 
tribes  in  different  parts  of  Cassay  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. All  cultivate  tobacco,  cotton,  dinger, 
and  pepper,  and  manufacture  cloths ;  whicn  arti- 
cles they  barter  for  others  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  plains  of  Bengal,  Assam,  and 
Birmah.  In  the  central  valley  rice  is  the  chief 
object  of  agricultare,  and  the  land  there  is  well 
irrigated,  and  highly  suited  to  it :  but  scarcely  ^ 
part  of  the  land  available  for  it  is  under  culture, 
owing  to  a  paucity  of  inhabitants.  The  whole 
pop.  of  the  valley  in  1885  was  barely  20,000.  To- 
bacco, sugar-cane,  indigo,  mustard,  dhid,  and 
opium  are  also  grown,  and  each  house  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  little  f^arden,  in  which  culinary 
vegetables  are  raised  m  large  quantity.  Almost 
all  the  garden  produce  of  Europe  is  found  here, 
having^  been  introduced  by  the  British  since 
the  Birmese  war;  and  the  pea  and  potato  are 
foand  so  acceptable,  that  their  culture  \s  neariy 
universal,  and  they  are  constantly  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  bazaars.  The  pine-apple  attains  an 
excellence  in  Cassay  not  surpassed  in  anv  part 
of  the  world.  Buffaloes  are  used  for  plough- 
ing ;  there  are  about  8,000  in  the  central  valley, 
and  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  bullocks,  which 
are  superior,  both  ui  size  and  symmetry,  to  those 
of  Bengal. 

The  ponies  of  Munneepoor  are  much  and  de- 
servedly esteemed,  by  both  the  Cassayers  and 
Birmese,  who  use  them  for  the  elite  of  their  cavalrv. 
They  average  from  12  to  12^  hands,  and  are  rarely 
more  than  18  hands  in  height :  they  are  hardy 
and  vigorous,  and  have  a  peculiar  blood  appear- 
ance, but  are  now  nearly  extinct ;  and  scarcely 
more  than  200  could  be  found  fit  for  active  service. 
Formerly,  every  inhab.  had  two  or  three;  and  the 
Cassavers  affirm  that,  in  a  military  sense,  they 
have  lost  one  of  their  arms  by  the  decrease  of  the 
breed.  Sheep  were  unknown  till  introduced  by 
the  British ;  Uiey  thrive  on  the  slc^pes  of  the  central 
valley:  goats  are  bred  by  the  Naga  tribes  on  the 
hills,  but  invariably  deteriorate  if  brought  into  the 
lowlands :  poultry  are  plentiful  in  the  latter  dis- 
tricts, and  the  mountaineers  purohase  fowls  thence 
at  a  very  high  price.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
coarse  white  cottons ;  a  very  soft  and  light  muslin ; 
a  coarser  kind,  used  for  turbans  and  jadcets ;  silks, 
remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  and 
which  are  much  prized  at  Ava ;  iron  articles ;  and 
salt    The  chief  iron  articles  made  are  axes,  hoes. 
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ploughshares,  spear  and  arrow  heads,  for  home  use ; 
and  blades,  1  or  2  ft.  in  length,  which,  fixed  into 
wooden  or  other  handles,  form  the  dao^  the  inse- 
parable companion  of  the  Cassayer,  Shan,  and 
Singpho.  Salt  is  got  from  wells,  sunk  in  the  valley 
to  about  40  or  60  ft. ;  all  of  which  are  the  property 
of  the  rajah,  who  levies  a  tax  of  l-5th  upon  the 
water  drawn.  The  quantity  of  salt  obtained  by 
evaporation  is  about  l-20th  the  weight  of  the 
water,  or  nearly  double  the  quantity  obtained  by 
evaporation  from  sea  water  at  Newcastle :  the  la- 
bourers engaged  are  paid  in  salt  to  the  value  of  3 
or  4  rupees  a  month  each,  which  they  barter  for 
other  commodities.  Wax,  cotton,  and  elephants' 
teeth,  form  part  of  the  tribute  of  the  hill  tribes; 
the  same  articles,  with  ponies,  &c.,  are  bought  by 
the  Chinese  merchants  of  Yun-nan ;  and  similar 
products,  with  silks,  iron,  dammer,  wood,  oil,  san- 
dal-wood, camphor,  thread,  &c.,  were  taken  in  lieu 
of  money  payments  by  the  British,  for  assistance 
to  the  rajah  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

The  records  of  Cassay  bear  some  character  for 
truth,  and,  it  is  said,  reach  back  to  a  remote  epoch. 
In  1475,  the  Kubo  valley  was  annexed  to  Cassay 
by  conquest;  and  in  1738,  the  Cassayers  con- 
quered Birmah,  and  took  its  then  capita^  Sakaing. 
{Subsequently,  Cassay  was  frequently  invaded  and 
devastated  by  the  Birmese ;  and  from  1774  to  1824 
was  subject  to  Ava.  By  the  treaty  of  Yandabe^ 
in  1826,  it  became  independent.  In  1833,  the 
valley  of  Kubo  was  ceded  to  the  Birmese  by  Bri- 
tish authority. 

CASS£L  (anc.  CatteUum  Cattorwn),  a  town  of 
W.  Giermany,  prov.  Lower  Hesse,  of  which^  and  of 
the  electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  it  is  the  cap.,  and 
residence  of  the  elector.  It  is  finely  situated  on 
both  sides  the  Fulda,  72  m.  S.  by  W.  Hanover, 
and  89  m.  NNE.  Frankfurt-on-the-Mayne,  on  the 
main  line  of  railway  from  Frankfurt  to  Berlin. 
Pop.  38,920  in  1861.  The  town  is  divided  into 
three  separate  parts,  and  has  three  suburbs.  The 
Old  Town  and  Upper  New  Town,  with  the  Wil- 
helmsh5he  and  Frankfurt  suburbs,  are  built  on  the 
left  or  W.  bank ;  while  the  Lower  New  Town,  and 
the  Leipzig  suburb,  are  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  river. 
The  two  divisions  are  connected  by  a  stone  bridge 
across  the  Fulda,  273  Germ,  feet  in  length.  Cassel 
is  walled,  and  has  numerous  gates ;  it  was  formerly 
well  fortified,  but  its  ramparts  were  demolished  in 
1764.  The  Old  Town,  by  the  river,  consists  of 
narrow  dirty  streets;  but  the  Upper  or  French 
New  Town,*so  called  because  originally  built  b^ 
French  refugees,  on  a  height  above  the  former,  is 
one  of  the  best  laid  out  and  handsomest  towns  in 
Germany.  It  contains,  among  others  of  less  di- 
mensions, the  laigest  square  in  any  German  city 
(the  Friedrichs  Flatz),  and  one  street,  nearly  a 
mile  in  length,  and  proportionally  broad.  Houses 
in  the  New  Town  and  the  Wilhelmsh5he  suburb, 
generally  well  and  tastefully  built.  I  n  this  quarter 
of  Cassel  are  the  elector's  palace,  a  structure  no- 
%vise  remarkable;  the  museum,  the  handsomest 
building  in  the  city,  contauiing  a  Ubrai^  with 
70,000  volumes ;  an  observatory;  and  cabmets  of 
natural  histoiy,  mineralogy,  coins,  artificial  cu- 
riosities, statuary,  and  antiquities ;  the  latter  com- 
prising several  mteresting  Roman  relics  found  in 
Hesse  Cassel ;  a  picture  gallery,  containing  some 
valuable  paintings  by  Kembrandt,  Kubens,  and 
Vandyke ;  the  ^llevue  pala(MS,  with  others  be- 
longing to  tlie  electoral  family;  the  electoral 
stables,  and  riding-school,  mint,  town-hall,  arsenal, 
old  and  new  barracks,  and  an  opera-house.  In  the 
Old  Town  are  the  Eattenbuig,  a  large  unfinished 
structure,  begun  upon  the  site  of  the  old  electoral 
palace  destroyed  by  fire  in  1811 ;  the  old  town- 
hall  ;  government  offices ;  and  St,  Martin's,  the 
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principal  church  in  the  city,  and  the  burial^pUoe 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Cassel.  The  Lower  New  Town 
contains  the  castle,  an  ancient  fortress,  now  used 
as  a  state  prison ;  and  several  other  prisons. 

Cassel  has  9  churches,  7  of  which  belong  to  the 
Lutheran  or  Reformed  faith;  and  1  syna^ogoe. 
It  has  altogether  20  edifices  devoted  to  military 
purixwes,  and  51  other  public  buildings.  Amongst 
the  institutions  for  public  education  are,  a  lyoeum, 
academies  of  paintmg  and  design,  a  teachers'  ae- 
minary,  a  mihtary  school,  and  a  school  of  mecha- 
nical employments,  called  the  Bau-und-Hand- 
toerksschtUe.  There  are  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufactures,  and  nume- 
rous charitable  establishments ;  the  latter  includes 
the  Wilhdms  Irutitut,  at  which  many  poor  are  pro- 
vided for,  and  taught  different  trades.  Notwith- 
standing the  Fulda  is  navigable,  and  that  Cassel 
is  on  ul  sides  surrounded  by  large  commercial 
towns  and  districts,  with  which  it  has  abundant 
railway  communication,  its  own  trade  is  not  very 
considerable.  It  possesses  manufactures  of  cottons, 
silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  hats,  carpets, 
snufT,  gold  and  silver  lace,  porcelain,  earthen  and 
lacquered  ware,  playing-caids,  wax-lights,  che- 
mical products,  dyes  (Cassel  yellow  and  black), 
soap,  starch,  hardware,  musical  instruments,  linen, 
damask,  chicory,  and  some  machinery.  It  has  two 
fairs  annually.  S.  of  the  Upper  New  Town  is  the 
Karhaue,  or  Augarten,  a  fine  park  containmg  an 
orangery,  a  pheasantry,  and  a  marble  bath ;  but 
the  hist  is  overloaded  with  ornament,  and  in  bad 
taste.  A  straight  and  handsome  road,  shaded  by 
an  avenue  of  limes,  8  m.  in  length,  conducts  from 
the  WilhehnshOhe  gate  to  Wilhehnsh&he,  the 
summer  palace  of  the  elector,  a  magnificent  resi- 
dence, with  costly  fountains  and  waterworks,  some- 
times called  the  Grerman  Versailles. 

During  the  short  period  that  Jerome  Bonaparte 
was  on  the  throne  of  Westphalia,  Cassel  was  the 
cap.  of  his  king,  and  the  place  of  his  residence. 

Cassel,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Nord,  cap.  cant., 
on  an  isolated  mountain  in  the  middle  of  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  28  m.  NW.  Lille.    Pop.  4,260  in 

1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  and,  notwithstanding 
its  situation,  is  well  supplied  with  spring  water. 
It  has  fabrics  of  lace,  thread,  hats,  oil,  and  earthen- 
ware. It  is  very  ancient,  having  been  the  capital 
of  the  Morim  when  CsKuur  invaded  the  country. 
It  was  united  to  France  in  1678,  by  the  treaty  of 
Nime^en.  Several  battles  have  been  fought  in 
its  vicmity. 

CASSIS,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  d^p  Bou- 
ches-du-Rhone,  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, 10  m.  SE.  Marseilles,  on  the  railway 
from  Marseilles  to  Toulon.  Pop.  2,035  in  1861. 
The  town  has  a  tribuiud  of  pruahmnmjUy  an  office 
of  health,  a  workhouse,  and  yards  for  the  building 
of  small  vessels.  Its  port  is  confined,  and  admits 
only  vessels  of  small  burden.  The  figs  and  gre- 
nades of  Cassis  are  held  in  much  estimation ;  and 
it  has  a  considerable  trade  in  excellent  muscatel 
wine,  produced  in  the  environs.  This  is  the  native 
country  of  the  learned  and  excellent  Abb^  Bar- 
thelemy,  author  of  the  *  Voyage  d'  AnacharsLs,'  who 
was  bom  here  on  the  20th  of  January,  1716. 

CASTEL-A-MARE,  a  dty  and  sea-port  of 
Southern  Italy,  prov.  Naples,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Naples,  15  m.  W.  Salerno,  on  a  branch  line  of  the 
railway  from  Naples  to  Salerno.    Pop.  25,843  in 

1862.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  sott'  intendente;  and  is  well  built, 
partly  along  the  shore,  but  principally  on  the  site 
of  the  mountain,  rising  immediately  from  it.  It 
has  a  royal  palace,  a  cathedral,  5  churches,  several 
convents,  a  military  hospital,  fine  barracks  a  royal 
dockyard,  and  hot  baths.    There  are  manufactures 
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of  linen,  silk,  mnd  cotton,  with  tanneries.  The  port, 
which  18  sniAll,  is  defended  by  two  forts.  Being 
exposed  to  the  N.,  and  elevated,  Castel-a-mare 
has  acquired  great  celebrity  as  a  summer  residence, 
in  cottMouence  of  its  coohiess,  the  salubrity  of  its 
air,  and  tiie  beauty  of  its  environs.  But  in  autumn 
it  becomes  damp,  chill,  and  disagreeable. 

Oastel-a>mare  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Siabm,  which,  having  been  destroyed  by  Sylla 
dnrin^  the  civil  wars,  was  afterwards  principally 
occupied  by  villas  and  pleasure-grounds.  It  was 
here,  A.G.  79,  that  the  elder  Plmy,  wishing  to  ap- 
proach as  near  as  possible  to  Vesuvius  during  the 
dreadful  eruption  tnat  overwhelmed  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  fell  a  victim  to  his  curiosity  and 
tfaiiBt  for  knowledge. 

(^asTEt^A-MARK,  a  sea-port  town  of  Sicily, 
prov.  Tiapsni,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  gulf  of  its  own  name. 
6  ra.  NW.  Alcamo;  lat  8#  1'  61"  N.,  long! 
120  52'48",E.  Pbp.  11,959  in  1862.  It  is  a  mean 
dirty  town,  with  a  castle  falling  fast  to  decay.  The 
hay  is  spacious,  but  it  is  not  safe  with  northerly 
wiiids  which  throw  in  a  heavy  sea.  The  neigh- 
bouring country  is  well  cultivated;  and  con- 
sideiable  quantities  of  wine,  fruit,  grain,  manna, 
and  opium  are  exported. 

CASTELLON,  or  CASTELLON-DE-LA- 
PLANA  (an.  Cbsftifio),  a  town  of  Spain,  Valencia, 
cap.  dep.,  4  m.  from  the  coast,  and  41  m.  NN£. 
dtv  of  Valencia,  on  the  lailwav  from  Valencia  to 
Bareelona.  Pop.  19^340  in  1857.  The  town  is 
findy  situated  in  a  well-watered,  extensive,  and 
fertile  plain.  This  fertility  is  entirely  the  result 
of  indostrjr,  the  water  which  gives  life  and  verdure 
to  the  plam  being  brought  by  an  aqueduct,  cut  in 
great  p|art  through  the  solid  limestone  rock,  from 
the  Mi|are«s  which  flows  about  5  m.  S.  from  the 
town.  This  great  work  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
Bomana  and  Moors ;  but  others  assert  that  it  was 
constmcted,  about  1240,  by  James  the  Conqueror, 
king  of  Aragon.  The  town,  which  is  well  built, 
has  3  cfamches,  6  convents,  1  hospital,  2  houses  of 
charity,  and  a  public  granary.  The  beauty  of  the 
situation,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the 
abundance  and  excellence  of  the  fruits,  make  this 
one  of  the  favourite  residences  in  the  prov. 

CASTELNAUDARY,  a  town  of  France,  d^. 
Ande,  cap.  azrond.,  in  an  elevated  fine  situation, 
contignooa  to  the  Canal  du  Midi,  21  m.  WNW. 
CaicMsonne,  on  the  railway  from  Toulouse  to 
Nafbonne.  Pop.  9,584  in  1861.  The  town  is  very 
ifuhlferently  bimt,  and  there  are  few  edifices  worth 
notice,  except  the  churoh  of  St.  Michael,  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  dep.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  pri- 
mary  jurisdiction,  a  departmental  college,  and  a 
philotechnic  society.  The  canal  has  a  superb 
bamn  contiguous  to  the  town,  surrounded  by  fine 
quays  and  warehouses,  which,  with  the  vessels  by 
which  it  is  sometimes  crowded,  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  sea-port.  The  public  promenade 
commands  this  basin  and  a  fine  view  extending  as 
far  as  the  Pyrenees.  There  are  here  nuinufactures 
of  cloth  and  silk,  with  establishments  for  the 
sptnmng  of  cotton,  print-fields,  and  tanneries ;  and 
a  consiteable  txtude  is  carried  on  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  town,  and  the  produce  of  the  adjoining 
country. 

In  1632,  in  an  encounter  under  the  walls  of  the 
town,  the  Due  de  Montmorend,  commanding  the 
troops  of  Gaston,  due  d'Orleans,  was  wounded  and 
taken  pruoner ;  and  being  conveyed  to  Toulouse, 
was  convicted  of  treason,  and  executed  in  the  same 
year. 

CASTELO  BRANCO,  a  dty  of  P6rtugal,  prov. 
Beixa,  on  a  lull  on  the  Liria,  5*1  m.  N£.  Abrantes. 
I*^  5,898  in  1858.  The  town  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  residence  of  the  captain-general  of 
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Lower  Beira.  Streets  narrow  and  steep,  and  the 
houses  mean,  except  some  modem  ones  without 
the  walls ;  the  latter  are  double,  and  flanked  with 
seven  towers.  The  cathedral  also  is  without  the 
dty;  and  there  is  an  old  ruined  castle  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands.  It 
has  a  college  and  two  collegiate  churches. 

CASTEL-SARRASIN,  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Tam-et^Garonn^  cap.  arrond.,  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Songuine,  1  m.  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Garonne,  13  m.  W.  Montauban. 
Pop.  6,838  in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
the  walls  and  ditches  by  which  it  was  surrounded 
have  been  converted  into  promenades.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  court  of  primary  lurisdiction,  and  of  a 
departmental  college;  and  has  manufactures  of* 
seiges  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  hats,  and  tanneries. 

CASTELVETRANO,  a  town  of  Sidly,  prov. 
Trapani,  cap.  cant,  on  a  hill  6  m.  from  the  sea, 
and  12  m.  E.  Mazzara.  Pop.  14,540  in  1862.  The 
town  is  well  built  with  stone,  the  streets  bdng 
spacious,  and  disposed  with  some  attention* to 
regularity;  and  there  are  several  churches  and 
convents.  It  has  a  good  trade  in  wine  and  olives, 
the  former  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  much 
renowned. 

CASTIGLIONE-DELLE-STIVIERE,  a  town 
of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Bresda,  on  a  hill  22  m. 
NW.  Mantua.  Pop.  6,287  in  1862.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  and  contains  several 
churehes,  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and  a  conventual 
seminary;  but  is  chiefly  noted  for  a  decisive 
victory  gained  «here  by  the  French  over  the  Aus- 
trians,  5th  August,  1796;  from  which  Marshal 
Augereau  derived  his  title  oCDuc  de  Castiglione. 

CASTILE,  the  central  and  largest  division  of 
Spain,  lying  between  lat.  38°  25'  and  42^  50'  N., 
and  lonp.  1^  2'  and  ^  87'  W. ;  it  has,  N.  and  NK, 
the  temtonr  of  Reinosa,  Alava,  and  Navarre ;  E., 
Aragon  and  Valenda ;  SE.,  Mureia ;  S.,  Andalusia ; 
W.,  Estremadura  and  Leon :  length  about  806  m. 
from  N.  to  S. ;  mean  breadth  about  160  m.  Area 
about  48,600  sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  range  of  high  mountains,  called  in  different 
parts  Urbians,  Carpetanos,  Sierra  de  Guadarama, 
Gata,  Somosierra,  and  de  Estrella.  The  country 
to  the  N.  of  the  ridge,  having  been  the  first  re- 
covered from  the  Sheens,  is  called  Old,  whilst 
that  to  the  S.  is  named  New  Castile.  Old  Castile 
comprises  the  modem  provinces  of  Burgos,  Soria, 
Segovia,  and  Avila,  so  named  after  their  chief  towns. 
New  Castile  comprises  the  provinces  of  Madrid, 
Guadalajara,  Cuen9a,  Toledo,  and  LaMancha,  each 
also  so  called  after  the  names  of  their  chief  towns, 
except  La  Mancha,  whose  cap.  is  Ciudad'  Real. 
Prindpal  towns,  exclusive  of  the  capitals,  are  Osma, 
Calahorra,  LogroBo,  Caizada,  Haro,  Alfaro,  Miran- 
da, Briviesca,  Almazar,  Toledo,  Aranjuez,  Alcala 
de  Henaies,  Talavera  de  la  Reina,  Illescas,  Zurita, 
Tembleque,  Villanueva,  Ac.  The  Ebro,  Douro, 
Tagus,  and  Guadiana  have  their  sources  in  this 
province.  The  first  flows  SE.,  along  the  NE. 
ix)undary,  to  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Douro  and 
Tagus,  to  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  Guadiana,  WS W. 
to  the  same.  There  are  many  other  rivers,  af- 
fluents of  the  above.  The  Xucar,  flowing  £.  to 
the  Mediterranean,  also  rises  in  this  province. 
Besides  the  chain  of  mountains  that  separate  Old 
and  New  Castile,  there  are  three  other  important 
chains  that  travel^  these  provinces.  First,  tlie 
Sierra  de  Toledo,  which  winds  semidroularly  past 
Daroca,  from  the  Castilian  chain,  and  then  mns 
SW.  nearly  parallel  to  it,  to  the  hills  of  Santa 
Cmz,  near  Merida.  Next,  the  Sierra  Morena,  or 
Black  Mountains,  beginning  above  Alcarez,  near 
the  source  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  running  like 
the  two  former,  nearly  SW.,  to  the  narrow  pass  of 
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MontegiL  Lastly,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy 
Mountains,  that  commence  between  the  sources 
of  the  Xucar,  Gaudiana,  and  Guadalquivir,  and 
extend  into  Andalusia.  These  last  are  here  ex- 
tremely steep  and  bare,  mostly  schistose,  and  often 
coated  with  limestone.  They  havft  whit«  quartz 
in  cpnsiderable  veins;  and  valuable  dark  green, 
and  a  profusion  of  other  marbles.  The  N£.  part 
of  the  Sierra  Morena  is  of  considerable  height,  and 
rather  resembles  table-land  than  a  ridge  of  hiUs. 
The  seasons  are  very  different  on  the  two  sides  of 
this  range.  In  Andalusia,  the  vines  are  all  in  leaf, 
and  the  fruit  is  set,  when,  on  the  N.  side,  hardly  a 
leaf  is  to  be  seen,  or  a  bud  to  be  found  in  the  vine- 
yards. There  are  here  a  few  remains  of  former 
forests,  which  might  have  existed  when  Cervantes 
made  these  parts  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  his 
hero ;  and  a  variety  of  flowering  shrubs,  particu- 
larly the  rock-rose,  or  gum  ciBtus,  from  which 
manna  is  procured,  and  sumach.  In  this  chain  are 
vertical  beds  of  aigillaceous  schist,  and  beds  of 
grained  quartz,  with  entire  hills  of  pudding  stone, 
and  some  porphyry,  and  the  finest  jasper.  It  is  the 
richest  in  minerals  of  any  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
has  veins  of  gold  and  silver.  The  quicksilver 
mines  at  Almi^en  have  been  worked  for  nearly 
3,000  years,  and  furnished  the  vermillion  sent  to 
ancient  Rome.  They  produce  annually  2,000,000 
lbs.  of  quicksilver.  (Bowles,  Historia  Natural  de 
Espana,  p.  12 ;  A  Year  in  Spain  by  a  Young  Ame- 
rican, L  199.)  The  Castilian  mountains  are  com- 
posed of  gneiss  granite,  which  often  terminates  in 
peaks  of  great  height;  sctist,  limestone,  sandstone, 
breccia,  quartz,  marble,  gypsum,  &c  The  Gua- 
darama  mountains,  about  20  m.  NW.  Madrid,  are 
bleak,  dreary  and  barren  near  their  simimits,  which, 
in  many  places,  are  covered  with  nearly  perpetual 
snow,  indicating  that  they  must  be  8,000  or  9,000 
ft,  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  limit  of  per- 
petiuilsnowin  these  latitudes  being  about  9,900  ft. 
The  height  of  Moncayo,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Castile,  is  estimated  at  9,600  ft.  The  rock,  being 
partly  decomposed,  forms  a  light  soil  that  produces 
the  juniper  escropettf,  Daphm  tnezereon,  matrioaria 
suavisj  genista,  thyme,  and  a  great  many  other 
aromatic  herbs.  The  cistus  tribes  abound  at  every 
level  on  the  granite  mountains,  not  covered  with 
snow:  pines  appear  on  the  summits;  the  noble 
oak  and  the  elm  near  their  bases.  ^Townsend,  ii., 
106.)  The  scenery  is  often  of  the  wildest  descrip-' 
tion ;  the  mountains  full  of  deep  cuts  and  ravines, 
mosUy  the  beds  of  winter  torrents;  aged  and 
stunted  pines  hang  upon  their  edges,  and  are  strewn 
upon  the  brown  acclivities  around;  and  bare  rocks 
frequency  project  over  the  passes,  and  force  them 
to  the  verv  edge  of  undefended  precipices.  (Icglis, 
i.  855.)  The  quality  of  the  soil  is  various ;  in  some 
parts  a  blackish  or  brown  nitrous  clay,  which  is 
extremely  fertile ;  in  others,  light  and  stony,  and 
little  productive.  New  Castile  is  in  great  part 
clayey,  and  covered  with  ratchil.  B^des  the 
minerals  mentioned  above,  the  Castiles  produce 
calamine,  ochre,  bole  armeniac,  fine  emery,  rock 
crystal,  salt,  many  curious  stones  and  fossil  shells, 
hot  and  cold  saline  springs ;  and  in  the  mountains 
are  many  remarkable  caverns,  that  contain  beau- 
tiful stalactites,  in  a  variety  of  fantastic  forms. 
Near  Molina  is  the  hill  of  La  Platilla,  which  has 
a  remarkable  mine  of  copper,  in  masses  of  white 
quartz.  Though  the  ore  is  near  the  surface,  the 
hill  is  covered  with  plants.  Townsend  had  no 
doubt  that  there  is  tin  near  Daroca.  (I  218,  219, 
303 ;  IL  106 ;  MiSano^  DLccionario  Geografico,  ii. 
467,  et  acq, ;  Dillon's  Travels  through  Spain,  p. 
110,  112,  115,  196,  202,  205-207,  237,  239;  An- 
tillon,  Geographic  d'Espagne,  p.  8-14.) 

7'he  climate  of  the  Castiles  is  in  general  healthy; 


that  of  Old  Castile  is  rather  cold  and  moist.  In 
new  Castile  it  is  excessively  dry;  but  rendered 
healthy  by  the  purity  of  the  prevailing  winds, 
and  the  great  elevation  of  the  country;  but  this 
altitude  sometimes  exposes  it  to  strong  dry  winds, 
which,  not  meeting  with  the  thick  woods  by  which 
they  were  formerly  tempered,  are  foimd  very  im- 
pleasant,  and  at  times  even  dangerous,  at  Madrid, 
m  winter,  by  producing  pulmonary  complainta. 
The  height  of  the  platean  of  Castile  reduces  the 
mean  temperature  to  59  Fahr.,  while  on  the  coasts 
of  Spain  it  is  from  65°  to  76«>.  The  ordinary- 
extremes  of  temperature,  in  Madrid,  are  90^  Fahr. 
in  summer,  and  32^  in  winter;  but  the  ther- 
mometer often  rises  to  above  lOCP,  and  falls  be- 
low 140. 

Products, — ^The  principal  product  of  the  Castiles 
is  com,  some  of  which  they  export  to  Valencia, 
Andalusia,  and  Estremadura.  No  other  province 
of  Spain  has  wines  so  strong,  and  yet  so  sweet, 
though  but  little  e3q>orted,  or  Known  abroad.  The 
most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Yal  de  Penas,  or 
*  Valley  of  Stones,'  in  La  Mancha.  It  is  a  dr^. 
strong,  red  wine  of  the  Burgundy  species,  and  is 
said  to  be  so  plentiful  and  cheap  that  a  bottle 
may  be  had  in  the  country  for  1^^.  It  is  drunk 
by  the  better  classes  all  over  the  Castiles ;  but  in 
the  greatest  perfection  in  its  native  district,  on 
account  of  the  taint  given  it  by  the  skins  in  which 
it  is  carried  to  a  distance.  The  Castiles  produce 
also  pulse,  and  some  fruit  and  oil.  Hemp,  flax« 
madder  and  saffron  are  partially  cultivated. 
Garden  stuffs  are  not  abimcumt.  On  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  pastures  considerable  numbers 
of  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  mules  are  raised;  but 
the  increase  of  the  latter  has  almost  annihilated 
the  race  of  good  horses  in  the  Castiles.  There 
are  fallow  deer,  wild  boars,  wolves,  hares,  pea- 
cocks, and  all  kinds  of  poultry  and  small  game  in 
abundance.  The  larger  game  has  decreased 
through  the  breaking  up  of  the  land  near  the 
royal  seats  during  the  absence  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
Bears  are  seen  in  some  parts,  and  lynxes  are  not 
uncon^mon  in  the  high  mountains.  Not  only  the 
fallow  land,  but  the  cultivated  fields  in  New 
Castile,  are  full  of  two  species  of  broom  {genista 
spfuerocarpa  and  monospermd),  and  the  Daphne 
anidium.  They  grow  to  nearly  six  feet  in  height, 
and  have  a  great  effect  on  the  prospect  These 
plants,  with  the  aspkodelus  ramosus,  and  several 
other  bulbous  plants  that  abound  in  the  pasture 
fields,  ^ve  a  peculiar  character  to  the  landscape 
of  Spam.  There  is  a  want  of  trees,  which  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  flat  and  unsheltered 
nature  of  the  plains,  and  the  dryn&aa  of  the 
climate,  but  chiefly  to  a  prejudice  against  them, 
entertained  from  time  immemorial ;  the  peasantry 
thinking  that  they  are  good  for  nothing,  unless 
it  be  to  attract  and  shelter  vermin.  They  dislike 
them  so  much  that  they  destroy  those  planted  by 
government  along  the  high  roads.  It  is  believed 
that  the  want  of  trees  to  attract  humidity  has 
promoted  that  drought  which,  next  to  bad  govern- 
ment, is  the  curse  of  the  Castiles.  From  the 
Douro  to  the  Tagus  there  is  not  a  stream  ankle 
deep,  except  when  swollen  by  floods.  Agriculture 
is  in  the  most  backward  state:  the  consequence 
of  a  comparatively  thin  population,  having  little 
interest  in  the  soil,  which  is  monopolised  by  the 
cleigy  and  nobility.  Irrigation,  which  in  such  a 
country  is  indispensable,  is  out  very  little  practised, 
and  even  manuring  is  all  but  neglected:  and' 
thus,  while  three-fourths  of  the  country  remain 
fallow,  the  rest  produces  only  poor  crops  of  grain 
or  potatoes.  The  great  distance  between  the 
towna,  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  stUl  more  the 
insecurity  .of  life  and  property,  which  prevents 
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the  finmer  ftom  living  inBalat«d  on  his  farm,  are 
additioo«l  checks  to  agriculture.  £ight  or  ten 
miles  frequently  intervene  without  a  single  habi- 
tation, and  the  country  looks  poor  and  miserable 
in  the  extreme.  Notliing  can  be  more  gloomy 
than  the  appearance  of  the 'towns,  with  old- 
£ishioiied  towers  projecting  out  of  a  dismal  group 
of  hoosea  plastered  over  with  clay.  At  the  en- 
trance of  each  is  a  gate  for  receiving  the  duties 
on  aW.  articles  that  pass;  and  in  the  centre  a 
vquare,  round  which  are  the  buildings  occupied  by 
the  ayantamiento,  or  municipality,  the  posada, 
or  inn,  and  the  butcher,  baker,  tailor,  cobbler,  and 
village  smgeon,  or  barber.  Most  of  the  towns 
exhibit  every  symptom  of  decline.  (Slidell,  i  136 ; 
Inglis,  L  56.)  Before  the  construction  of  railways, 
there  was  nearly  a  total  want  of  free  communi- 
cation, all  but  the  main  road  to  France  being  neg- 
lected. The  old  road  between  Madrid  and  Toledo 
was  mostly  carried  over  ploughed  fields,  sometimes 
with  hardly  a  yiable  track.  The  new  iron  roads, 
established  chiefly  by  English  capital,  and  built 
by  English  'navvies,'^  have  greatly  improved  this 
state  M  things,  and  bid  fiur  to  raise  even  Castile 
from  its  state  of  poverty  and  misery.    (See  Spain.) 

Manufactures,  though  formerly  considerable, 
are  now  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  cloths  of  Se- 
govia were  once  the  .best  in  Europe;  and  there 
are  still  some  woollen  fabrics,  among  which  is 
the  famous  vigogna  cloth  and  coarse  camlets, 
eeigee,  and  flannels,  and  some  of  wrought  silks, 
silk  stockings  and  gloves,  galloons,  blond  lace, 
ooane  linens,  hats,  caps,  soap,  saltpetre,  gun- 
powder, the  celebrated  plate-glass  of  St.  Ildefonso, 
white  earthenware,  tanned  leather,  and  paper, 
but  they  are  all  inconsiderable.  Castile  nas 
little  commerce:  wool  is  the  staple  commodity. 
The  exportation  of  sheep  was  always  stricUv  for- 
bidden, tin  by  the  treaty  of  Basle  the  French 
wexe  allowed  to  purchase  5,000  Merino  rams  and 
as  many  ewes ;  and  from  this  stock,  and  subse- 
qaeut  exportadons  from  Spain,  the  quality  of  the 
wools  of  France,  England,  Germany,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  has  been  greatly  improved. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  two  Castiles  according  to  the  census 
of  1857.  Yalladolid  and  Valencia  are  sometimes 
included  in  the  Castiles ;  but  they  did  not  formerly 
belong  to  them,  and  are  exclud^  in  this  table. 


Vn.^ 

AxvB  In  Edk. 
S4.Milm 

PopalaUon  In 
Ma>,  1857 

New  Castile— Ifadiid  .    . 

1,816 

476,785 

1,946 

199,088 

Toledo   .    . 

8,774 

828,766 

Cnenoa  .    . 

11,804 

»   229,969 

CindadBeal 
Total  .    . 

7,643 

244,328 

80,883 

1,477,916 

Old  OaatOe— Burgos    . 

383.356 

Logrono. 

7,674 

■     178,813 

i    214,441 

Oviedo    .    . 

8,686 

524,629 

Sorla  .    .    . 

4,076 

147,468 

Begovia  .    . 

8,466 

146,839 

Avila.    .    . 

2,569 

164,039 

Leon  .    .    . 

5,894 

848,766 

Fiilenda.    . 

1,733 

185,970 

ValladoUd  . 

8,279 

244,023 

5,626 

263,616 

Zamora  .    . 
Total  .    . 

8,563 

349,162 

72,447 

5,473,826 

The  Castilians  have  the  character  of  probity, 
sobriety,  and  moderation:  they  are  serious  and 
oontemplatiye,  which  makes  them,  at  first,  seem 
gloomy  and  haughty ;  but,  after  a  time,  they  are 
found  not   deficient  in  the  agreeable  qualities. 


They  have  to  boast  of  many  illustrious  men ;  at 
the  head  of  whom  stand  Cervantes,  the  inimitable 
author  of  Don  Quixote,  and  Lopez  de  Vega.  They 
are  not  what  would  be  called  hospitable,  but  they 
are,  notwithstanding,  generous.  The  middle  and 
upper  classes  are  fond  of  display  and  ostentation 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  while  inconsiderateness 
and  carelessness  are  conspicuous  in  the  characters 
both  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  Almost 
every  one  lives  up  to  his  income ;  even  the  employees, 
whose  tenure  of  office  is  so  uncertain,  seldom,  lay 
by  anything,  and  generally  die  penniless.  'But 
the  love  of  ease  and  pleasure,  and  proneness  to 
indolence,  is  less  marked,  perhaps,  in  Castile,  than 
in  the  southern  provinces.  Their  want  of  industry 
is  the  result  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  been  placed,  and  of  their  vicious  in- 
stitutions. No  man  will  be  industrious,  where 
industry  does  not  bring  along  with  it  a  corre- 
sponding reward ;  and  this  it  very  rarely  does  in 
Spain.  Had  the  Castilians  the  means  of  improving 
their  condition  by  labour,  their  apathy  and  list- 
lessness  would  speedily  give  place  to  activity  and 
enterprise.  In  Madrid,  and  generally  in  Castile, 
there  is  something  more  of  luxury  at  the  table 
than  in  the  N.  provinces,  though  the  Spaniards  in 
general  are  abstemious,  and  httle  addicted  to  its 
pleasures.  The  dining-room  is  generally  the 
meanest  apartment ;  but  the  houses  of  respectable 
persons  are  scrupulously  clean,  particularly  the 
kitchens  and  bed-rooms.  Female  education  begins 
to  improve ;  besides  embroidery  and  music,  a  little 
histo^  and  geography  is  taught  in  the  schools, 
though  not  m  the  convents,  where  the  higher 
orders  are  educated.  In  the  time  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Cortes,  there  were  two  Lancastrian 
schools  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  at  Madrid ;  but 
those  for  the  boys  were  suppressed  on  the  king's 
return.  The  influence  of  the  regular  clergy  is 
diminished  much  more  than  that  of  the  monks, 
who  are  still,  through  the  austerities  they  practise, 
and  the  alms  they  distribute  at  the  convent  doors, 
held  in  considerable  veneration,  except  in  Madrid, 
where  less  attention  is  paid  to  religious  ceremonies 
and  processions  than  in  any  other  city  of  Spain. 
The  large  towns  have  a  sombre  aspect,  the  women 
being  nearly  all  in  black,  without  a  bonnet  or  a 
riband.  Every  one  has  a  mantilla  or  scarf  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  which  varies  in  quality  with 
the  station  of  the  wearer.  Besides  a  waistcoat 
and  jacket  of  cloth,  covered  with  abundance  of 
silver  buttons,  the  men  usually  wear  a  sheepskin 
jacket  with  the  woolly  side  outwards ;  or,  instead  of 
this,  an  ample  brown  cloak,  the  right  fold  of  which  is 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  with  a  Roman  air. 
The  head  is  covered  with  a  pointed  cap  of  black 
velvet,  the  ends  of  which  being  drawn  down  over 
the  ears,  leave  exposed  a  high  forehead  and  manly 
features.  They  have  tight  breeches,  sustained 
above  the  hips  by  a  red  sash,  and  fastened  the 
whole  way  down  the  outside  of  the  thigh  by  bell 
buttons,  woollen  stocking,  stout  shoes,  and  leather 
gaiters,  curiously  embroidered,  and  fastened  at  top 
with  a  gay-coloured  string.  The  love  of  dancing  is 
universal  among  them :  the  ladies  usually  dance 
well,  but  in  a  style  quite  different  from  the  French ; 
they  laugh  and  talk  while  they  dance,  and  are 
stran^^  to  that  burlesque  silence  and  gra\ity  that 
prevail  among  the  quadrillers  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. Music  is  much  cultivated ;  and  it  is  rare  to  find 
a  female  eyen  in  the  middle  ranks  who  is  not  a  good 
pianist.  Among  their  amusements,  the  bull-fights, 
to  which  all  classes  are  passionately  addicted,  must 
not  be  forgotten.  These  have  been  proMbited 
several  times ;  and  the  cruelties  practised  at  them 
may  seem  sufficient  to  stamp  them  with  the  cha- 
racter of  brutality  and  barbarism.    Yet  there  is 
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nothing  of  deliberate  craelty  in  the  character  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  they  have  as  little,  perhaps,  of 
hard-heartedness  as  other  people.  The  use  of  the 
toledo,  or  bravo,  to  revenge  private  wrongs,  is  now 
unknown.  Horse-racing  was  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos,  at  Madrid,  in 
1830,  with  an  English  horse  against  a  Spanish  one; 
but  the  English  horse  was  beaten  by  foul  play, 
and  the  duke  insulted  as  he  left  the  ^und. 

The  Castilian  is  the  standard  dialect  of  the 
Spanish  language.  During  the  struggles  with  the 
Moors,  many  dialects  of  the  Romanzoj  or  mixture 
of  the  Latin  w^ith  the  Germanic  tongues,  grew  up 
in  Spain,  which  finally  melted  into  three — the 
Galician,  Castilian,  and  Catalonian.  On  the  mar- 
liage  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  with  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  the  Castilian  Bomanzo  became  the 
language  of  the  court,  and  has  maintained  its 
pre-emmence  ever  since. 

Biatory, — The  Castiles  anciently  formed  parts  of 
CajUubria,  and  the  country  .of  the  Celtiberi,  Ore- 
tani,  and  OarpetUani;  and,  like  the  rest  of  Spain, 
were  successively  overrun  by  Romans,  Groths,  and 
Saracens.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens, 
and  various  vicissitudes,  the  sovereignty  of  Castile 
came  by  marriage  to  Sancho  III.,  king  of  Navarre, 
whose  son  Ferdmand  was  mads  king  of  Castile  in 
1084.  He  married  the  sister  of  Veremond  III., 
king  of  Leon,  but  afterwards  killed  his  father-in-law 
in  battle,  and  was  himself  crowned  king  of  Leon, 
in  1087.  The  crowns  of  CastUe  and  Leon  were 
afterwards  separated  and  again  united  several 
times,  till,  by  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  who  held 
both  crowns^  with  Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon,  in 
1479,  the  three  kingdoms  were,  as  at  present,  con- 
solidated into  one.  Castile,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
Spain,  has  for  a  lengthened  period  been  exposed 
to  the  soouige  of  a  civil  war  carried  on  without 
zeal  on  either  side,  but  with  the  most  detestable 
perfidy  and  cruelty. 

CASTILLON,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Gironde, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Dordogne,  11  m.  ESE.  LibouriL 
Pop.  8,516  in  1861.  In  1451,  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment was  fought  under  the  walls  of  this  town 
between  the  English  and  French,  when  the  lat- 
ter were  victorious.  In  the  commune  of  Cas- 
tillon  are  the  remains  of  the  Chateau  de  Montaignej 
to  which  tlie  illustrious  essayist  of  that  name  re- 
tired in  1572,  and  where  he  breathed  his  last  on 
the  13th  of  September,  15S2. 

CASTLEBAK,  an  inl  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Connaught,  co.  Mayo,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  126  m.  W.  by  N.Dublin, 
on  the  Midland-Great-Westem  railway.  Pop. 
6,373  in  1831,  and  8,022  in  1861.  The  town  was 
taken  by  a  French  force  under  General  Humbert, 
which  landed  at  Killala  in  1798,  but  was  shortly 
alter  evacuated  on  the  approach  of  the  main  army 
of  the  British  under  Lord  Comwallis.  It  is  the 
assize  town  of  the  co.,  and  consists  of  a  square, 
and  a  long  street  with  some  branchy  The  par. 
church  and  a  R.  Cath.  chapel  are  new,  large  and 
elegrant  buildings ;  there  are  also  a  meeting-house 
for  Methodists,  a  laige  parochial  school,  a  national 
school,  an  infirmary,  and  two  dispensaries.  There 
are  barracks  for  artillery  and  ii^antry,  fit  to  ac- 
commodate 650  men.  The  constabulary  and  the 
revenue  police  have  stations  here.  By  a  charter 
of  James  I.  in  1613,  the  corporation  consists  of  a 
portreeve,  15  burgesses,  and  a  commonalty,  which 
returned  2  mem.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the 
Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  The  assizes  for 
the  CO.  are  held  here ;  also  general  sessions  in  Jan. 
and  Oct.,  and  petty  sessions  every  Saturday.  The 
court-house  is  a  well-arranged  building.  The 
county  prison,  erected  on  the  radiating  principle, 
has  128  cells,  and  83  other  sleepnig  rooms.   Linen 
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and  linen  yam  are  manufactured  to  some  extent, 
and  sold  in  t^e  linen-hall ;  there  are  alao  tobacco 
and  soap  manufactories,  a  tannery,  and  a  brewery. 
There  is  an  extensive  trade  in  grain,  and  other 
agricultural  produce.  Markets  on  Saturdays ;  fairs, 
llth  of  May,  9th  of  July,  16th  of  Sept.,  and  18th 
of  November. 

CASTLECOMER,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Leinster,  co.  Kilkenny,  on  the  Deen,  an 
affluent  of  the  Nore,  52  m.  SE.  Dublin.  Pop. 
2,436  in  1831,  and  1,435  in  1861.  The  town, 
which  suffered  much  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  by 
the  insurgents  in  1798,  consists  of  a  main  street 
planted  on  each  side,  and  of  some  others  branching 
from  it,  and  is  remarkable  for  neatness  and  ffood 
order.  The  par.  church  on  a  neighbouring  nill, 
a  lar^  R.  Cath.  chapel,  a  convent,  a  Meuiodist 
meetmg-house,  a  court-house,  a  dispeuBaiy,  and  a 
barrack,  are  the  principal  buildings.  Little  trade 
is  carried  on,  the  place  deriving  its  support  chiefly 
firom  the  neighbouring  collieries,  which  furnish  a 
copious  supply  of  fuel  to  the  adjoining  counties. 
The  mineral  is  of  the  carbonaceous  or  stone  coal 
species,  which  bums  without  flame,  being  the 
slaty,  glantz  coal  of  Wemer.  Fairs  are  hdd  on 
Mar.  27,  May  3,  June  21,  Aug.  10,  Sept.  14,  Oct. 
28,  and  Dec.  14.  General  sessions  in  June,  and 
petty  sessions  every  Friday;  also  a  manorial  court 
for  small  debts. 

CASTLEDOUGLAS  (formerly  Cbrffnawr*,  from 
the  name  of  a  lake  in  its  immediate  vicinity),  an 
inland  burgh  or  barony  of  Scotland,  co.  or  stewart- 
ly  of  Kirkcudbright,  par.  Kelton,  on  the  railway 
from  Dumfries  to  Portpatrick,  18  m.  from  the  for- 
mer, and  68  firom  the  latter.  Pop.  2,261  in  1861. 
The  town  is  neat  and  well  built,  and  consists  of  a 
main  street  along  the  road,  with  several  lesser 
streets  ranning  at  right  angles  or  parallel  to  it. 
It  is  quite  a  modem  town,  and  is  wholly  indebted 
for  its  existence  and  prosperity  to  the  advancing 
wealth  of  the  thrivmg  agricultural  district  by 
which  it  is  suirounded.  Its  consequence  has  been 
of  late  years  materially  increased  by  the  transfer 
to  it  of  the  weekly  com  and  cattle  markets,  the 
most  important  in  the  co.,  originally  held  at  Rhone 
House,  a  small  village,  distant  1^  m.  The  famous 
hone-fair  of  Kelton  Hill  is  still  held  at  Rhone 
House ;  but  it  has  lost  much  of  its  original  im- 
portance, as  horses  from  Ireland,  which  formed  its 
staple,  are  now  generally  sent  direct  to  the  fairs 
in  England  by  steam,  mstead  of  taking  a  cir- 
cuitous land  route  by  Kelton  Hill.  It  has  an  ex- 
tensive retail  trade,  but  no  manufactures. 

CASTLETON,  a  par.  of  England,  co.  Derbv, 
hund.  High  Peak.  Aiea,  10,100  acres.  Pop.  1,157 
in  1861.  The  viUage  is  143  m.  N.  by  W.  London. 
The  vale  of  Castleton  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Peak 
district,  about  1,000  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding hill  ranges,  and  is  6  m.  in  length,  and 
from  1  to  2  m.  in  width,  with  several  smaller  dales 
opening  to  it  on  the  N.  and  S.  It  is  a  fertile  tract 
watered  by  several  rivulets,  and  approached  from 
the  Chapd-le-Frith  side,  through  a  long  and  deep 
chasm,  crossing  the  mountain  range,  and  called 
the  *  Winnets,'  or  windgates,  from  the  strong  gusta 
and  currents  of  air  that  usuallv  prevul:  fJie  road 
winds  down  a  considerable  declivity,  between  pre- 
cipices rising  upwards  of  1,000  ft^  on  each  side, 
and  opens,  by  a  sudden  turn,  on  the  vale,  in  which 
there  are  three  villages,  Hope,  Brough  (both  in 
the  parish  of  Hope),  and  CasUeton.  The  latter 
is  at  the  base  of  a  steep  rock,  whose  summit  is 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  the  Peak, 
considered  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  Saxon  pe- 
riod ;  though  the  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood 
ascribe  it  to  Wm.  PevereU,  a  natural  son  of  the 
Norman  Conqueror.    The  keep  is  still  nearly  en- 
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tire,  and  some  portions  of  the  outer  walls,  in  many 
places  20  ft  high  and  9  O.  thick.  The  church  is 
small,  but  considered  a  very  interesting  relic  of  the 
early  pointed  style:  here  are  also  a  Wesleyan 
chapel,  and  an  endowed  charity  school,  in  which 
28  scholan  are  educated.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  sonounding 
district,  which  produce  lead,  calamine,  and  the 
coloured  fluor  spar  called  *  blue  John,'  much  in  re- 
quest for  vases  and  other  ornaments.  The  whole 
of  the  calcareous  strata  in  the  vicinity  are  remark- 
ably deranged,  and  are  also  characterised  by  nu- 
merous cav'emous  fissures  and  the  frequent  disap- 
pearance of  streams  (through  what  are  termed 
swallow-holes),  which,  after  subterranean  courses 
of  various  lengths,  again  emerge  to  the  light. 
The  outer  chamber  of  the  Great  Peak,  or  Devil's 
Cavern,  has  a  natural  arch  of  about  120  ft  span ; 
several  small  cottages  have  been  built  in  it  The 
rest  of  the  chambers  are  only  to  be  explored  by 
torches ;  they  extend  about  2,800  ft  firom  the  en- 
trance to  the  innermost  end,  where,  though  there 
are  probably  others  beyond,  the  rocks  close  down 
BO  near  a  subterranean  stream  as  to  prevent  fur- 
ther access :  this  stream  has  to  be  crossed  two  or 
three  times  in  proceeding,  and  at  one  part  a  small 
boat  is  kept  for  the  purpose.  The  average  depth 
from  the  floors  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  moun- 
tain is  about  650  ft  The  strata  abound  in  marine 
fossil  remains.  The  Eldon  hole,  8  m.  W.  of  Castle- 
ton,  is  of  a  similar  character,  and  also  that  ap- 
pmached  by  the  level  of  the  Sheedwell  mine,  near 
the  Winnets.  This  mine  has  been  given  up ;  but 
the  Odin  mine,  in  the  vidnitv,  which  was  worked 
in  the  Saxon  period,  is  still  productive.  Mam 
Torr,  or  the  Shivering  Mountain,  rises  1,300  ft 
above  the  vale,  and  is  composed  of  alternating 
strata  of  shale  and  micaceous  grit  There  is  an 
ancient  encampment  on  its  summit,  and  British 
and  other  ancient  remains  are  frequent  in  the  dis- 
tflct,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
kingdom  for  its  picturesque  character,  and  the 
abundance  of  natural  objects  and  phenomena  in- 
teresting to  science.  On  the  attainder  of  the 
grandson  of  William  Peverell  of  the  Peak  (for 
poisoning  the  Earl  of  Chester),  the  castle  was 
granted  by  Henry  IL  to  his  son,  afterwards  King 
John:  subsequently  Edward  III.  gave  it  to  John 
of  Gaunt;  since  which  it  has  formed  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  is  at  present  leased  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

CASTRES,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Tarn,  cap. 
aiTond.,  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  valley,  on  the 
A^out,  28  m.  SSE.  Alby,  on  the  railway  from 
Alby  to  Narbonne.  Pop.  21,538  in  1861.  This, 
though  not  the  capital,  is  the  principal  town  of 
the  dep.,  and  is  thriving  and  industrious.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river,  over  which  it 
has  two  bridges.  It  is  but  indifferently  built  and 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  winding.  The  princi- 
pal building  is  the  old  episcopal  palace,  now  the 
atm$  prrfeeture;  it  has  aLao  barracks,  workhouses, 
an  exchange,  a  theatre,  and  a  fine  promenade.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  primary  junsdiction ;  and 
has  a  model  school,  a  diocesan  seminary,  with  113 
pupils,  a  Protestant  consistorial  church,  a  class 
of  linear  design,  and  a  public  library  with  6,500 
volumes.  There  are  here  extensive  manufactures 
of  cloth  and  wooUen  stuf&,  with  establishments 
for  the  spinning  of  cotton,  linen  fabrics,  paper 
fabrics,  dye-works,  bleach-fields,  and  tanneries.  It 
has  alao  copper  foige^  and  foundries. 

Castres  espoused,  in  the  16th  century,  the  Pro- 
testant party,  and  Henry  IV.  resided  in  it  for  a 
lengthened  period.  Its  ramparts  were  demolished 
by  Louis  XIIL,  and  the  bishopric  was  suppressed 
at  the  Revolution.    It  is  the  birthplace  of  Dacier 
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the  critic,  of  Rapin  the  historian  of  England,  and 
of  the  Abbd  Sabatier. 

CASTRO,  a  seaport  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
prov.  Lecce,  on  the  Adriatic,  28  m.  SSE.  Lecce, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  5,300 
in  1862.  The  town  has  an  old  castle  and  a  cathe- 
dral, and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It  was  sacked 
by  Uie  Turks  in  the  16th  century ;  and  since  then 
has  suffered  much  from  the  inroads  of  Barbary 
cruizers.  Its  harbour  admits  only  small  vessels. 
The  environs  are  productive  of  com,  wine,  cotton, 
and  fruits. 

CASTRO  DEL  RIO  EL  LEAL  (an.  Qutra 
Julia)  f  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cordova,  on  the 
Guadajos,  16  m.  S£.  Cordova.  Pop.  8,945  in  1857. 
The  town  has  two  churches,  two  hospitals,  a  found- 
ling hospital,  two  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  castle ;  with  manufactures 
of  wool  and  hemp. 

CASTROGIOVANNI  (an.  Eima),  a  town  ot 
Sicily,  prov.  Catania,  cap.  cant,  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  65  m.  ESE.  Palermo,  in  a 
plain  about  5  m.  in  circ,  being  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  mountain,  more  than 
4,000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pop.  18,747 
in  1862.  This  city,  celebrated  in  antiquity  as 
the  birthplace  of  Ceres,  and  the  site  of  her  most 
sacred  temple,  is  now  one  of  the  poorest  towns  in 
the  island.  It  still,  however,  commands  an  ex- 
tensive and  delightful  prospect  is  well  supplied 
with  excellent  water,  and  has  a  clear  salubrious 
atmosphere.  The  surrounding  country,  which  is 
very  fertile,  was,  in  antiquity,  ornamented  with 
innumerable  groves  and  temples,  appropriated  to 
the  worship  of  Ceres  and  Proseipine,  Livy  has 
correctly  described  the  dty  as  built  in  excelto  loco 
ae  pnerupto\  and  Cicero  has  given  an  eloquent 
description  of  the  town,  temple,  and  statue  of 
Ceres,  carried  off  by  the  wholesale  plunderer, 
y erres :  '  Simulacrum  Cereris  Enna  ex  auA  tede 
ac  domo  augtulit,  quod  erat  taie^  wt  hommet,  Q^vm 
mderentf  out  ^paam  mdere  se  Certrem,  out  efigiem 
Cereris,  non  hunumA  tnanu  factam,  aed  ado  delap- 
sam,  arbitrarenttir.^  But  all  traces  of  the  temple, 
as  well  as  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess,  have  dis- 
appeared. The  castle  in  the  mwiem  town,  which 
is  going  fast  to  ruin,  is  evidently  of  Saracen  or 
Norman  origin. 

About  5  m.  from  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  is  the  famous  lake,  on  the  borders  of 
which 

'  Proserpine  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flow'r,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gathered.' 

The  orators  and  poets  of  antiquity  have  ex- 
hausted their  powers  in  describing  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  this  famous  lake.  {See,  among  others, 
Cicero  in  Verrem,  iv.  §  48 ;  Ovid,  Met  lib.  v.,  lin. 
385.^  But  it  no  longer  wears  the  livery  of  per- 
petual spring;  its  groves  have  been  cut  down,  and 
its  temples  levelled  with  the  dust  I  All  is  desolate 
and  deserted : — 

*  Fro  moUi  viola,  pro  purpureo  naroisso, 
CardaoB,  et  spinis  surgit  paliurus  acatls.' 

Its  naked  borders  are  fcetid  and  loathsome,  and  in 
the  summer  months  exhale  a  pestilential  air. 
*  Tantum  ssvi  longinqua  valet  matare  vetostas.' 

Enna  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  revolted 
slaves  under  Eunus,  during  the  first  servile  war  in 
Sicily.  Here  they  defied  for  several  years  the 
power  of  Rome,  and  defeated  three  Pnetorian 
armies.  At  last  they  were  entirely  defeated  un- 
der the  walls  of  Messina,  by  the  consul  Piso :  and 
Enna  was  subsequently  taken  by  the  consul  Ru- 
pilius,  and  the  slaves  put  to  the  sword  or  crucified. 

CATALONIA  (Span.  Cataluna),  an  old  prov.  of 
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Spain,  occupyinpf  the  NE.  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
between  lat.  40^  30'  and  42°  51'  N.,  and  long.  0^ 
15'  and  3^  21'  £.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and 
has  the  E,  Pyrenees,  which  separate  it  from  France 
on  the  N. ;  the  Mediterranean  on  the  E. ;  and 
Aragon,  and  a  small  part  of  Valencia  on  the  W. 
Greatest  length  and  breadth,  190  and  130  m. ;  area 
about  12,150  sq.  m.,  including  Andorre.  Offsets 
from  the  Pyrenees  spread  themselves  through  the 
whole  prov,  from  r^.  to  S.,  forming  valleys  of 
laiger  or  smaller  extent,  like  those  of  Ampundan, 
Uigel,  Aran,  and  Lerida.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  prov.,  29  m.  NW.  from  Barcelona,  is  the  cele- 
brated Montserrat,  4,500  ft  in  height ;  and  farther 
S.,  on  the  Ebro,  is  the  Sierra  de  la  Llena.  The 
Pyrenees  are  not  so  rugged  on  this  as  on  the 
French  side,  and  descend  gradually  towards  the 
Mediterranean.  They  are  mostly  granitic.  The 
other  mountains  of  Catalonia  are  m  many  respects 
similar.  The  mountain  of  Cardona,  17  m.  NW. 
Montserrat,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  prov.,  is  a 
solid  mass  of  pure  rock-salt,  without  the  least  cre- 
vice or  fissure,  between  400  and  500  ft.  high,  and  8 
m.  in  circ  This  prodigious  mass  of  salt  is  unpa- 
ralleled in  Europe,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  In 
almost  any  other  country  it  would  be  turned  to 
great  account,  and  be  made  the  means  of  an  ex- 
tensive trade ;  but  here,  owing  to  the  badness  of 
the  roads  and  the  difficulty  of  access,  this  inex- 
haustible source  of  wealth  is  but  little  known,  and 
comparatively  n^lected.  (Dillon's  Travels  in 
Spam,  p.  390.)  Near  Olot,  in  this  prov.,  about  55 
m.  N.  Barcelona,  is  a  remarkable  district  of  extinct 
volcanos,  that  has  been  visited  and  described  by 
Mr.  Lyell.  It  contains  about  14  distinct  cones, 
with  craters.  The  greatest  number  of  perfect 
cones  are  close  to  Olot ;  and  the  level  plain  on 
which  the  town  stands  has  clearlv,  according  to 
Mr.  Lyell.  been  produced  by  the  rfowing  down  of 
lava  from  the  adjoining  hills.  Most  of  these  vol- 
canos are  as  entire  as  those  near  Naples,  or  on  the 
fianks  of  Etna.  Some  of  them  contain  caverns 
called  bufador»f  from  which  a  cunrent  of  cold  air 
blows  during  summer.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
eruption  here ;  but  the  town  of  Olot  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1421.  (Principles 
of  Geology,  li.  38,  3d.  ed.)  The  mountains  in  the 
S.  of  the  prov.,  near  the  coast,  are  limestone.  On 
the  E.  of  Cervera  gypsum  only  is  met  with ;  but 
more  to  the  W.  it  gives  place  to  chalk.  The  coast 
is  mostly  bold  and  nijgged.  In  the  N.  is  Cape 
Creus,  the  most  £.  point  of  Spain,  being  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  rocky  peninsula  stretching  out  into 
the  sea,  and  separating  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  from 
that  of  Rosas,  laU  42°  19'  53"  N.,  long.  8°  20'  16" 
E,  The  prov.  is  well  watered.  One  of  the  afflu- 
ents of  the  Ebro,  the  Naguera,  forms  for  nearly  60 
m.  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  Aragon. 
The  Ebro  itself  enters  the  prov.  at  Mequin^za, 
and  flowing  through  its  most  S.  portion  by  Tortosa 
and  Amporta,  falls*  into  the  Mediterranean  15  m. 
E.  from  the  latter.  The  Segre,  with  its  affluents, 
unites  with  the  Ebro  at  Mequinenza.  The  prin- 
cipal riv^  unconnected  with  the  Ebro,  are  the 
Llobegrat  and  Ter,  the  one  flowing  SE.,  and  the 
other  K.,  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Pyrenees  furnish  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and 
manganese.  There  are  lead  mines  in  various  dis- 
tricts. Coal  is  abundant,  but  much  difficulty  has 
always  been  encountered  in  working  it,  from  the 
want  of  capital  and  of  improved  means  of  com- 
mimication.  Townsend  says,  that  copper  and 
silver  abound  in  the  valley  of  Aran,  and  that 
coal,  silver,  and  gold,  have  all  been  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lerida.  There  is  abundance  of  alum 
in  the  valley  of  Aran ;  nitre  Is  produced  spon- 
taneously in  the  plains  of  Uigel,   and  cathartic 


salts  at  Cervera.  The  mountain  of  rock-salt  at 
Cardona  has  been  already  noticed.  There  are 
marbles,  jasper,  and  other  stones  useful  in  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture;  alabaster,  amethysts,  to- 
pazes, and  coloured  rock  aystal;  quartz,  barytic 
spa,  fluor  spa,  limestone,  chaJk,  and  gypsum,  in  all 
varieties;  amianthus,  talc,  serpentme,  and  chal- 
cedony. There  are  many  min^al  watenand  hot 
spnngs. 

The  air  is  dry  and  unusually  bright  and  clear 
in  the  interior ;  but  on  the  coast  it  ia  variable  and 
moist;  and  in  summer  pestilential  diseases  not 
unfrequently  prevaiL  The  mountains  are  every- 
where covered  with  snow  during  the  winter,  and 
in  the  Pjrrenees  fr^uently  even  in  June. 

Sail  and  Produce, — About  half  the  surface  is 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  the  rest  consisting  of 
rocks,  naked  barren  hills,  and  woodland.  The 
mountain  land  is  stony,  and  full  of  fragments  of 
granite ;  but  the  valleys  are  mostly  fertile.  All 
sorts  of  grain  are  grown,  viz.  wheat,  rye,  maize, 
barley,  oats,  and  millet.  The  plains  of  Ampuri- 
dan  are  suitable  for  rice;  but  its  cultivation  is 
prohibited,  as  prejudicial  to  health.  (MiBano.^ 
Pulse  is  produced  in  all  parts.  Hemp,  flax,  sar- 
fron,  madder,  woad,  anise,  liquorice,  and  barilla 
are  also  produced.  The  E.  districts  yield  good 
strong  wines,  which  are  frequently  employed  to 
give  Dody  to  the  wines  of  other  provs»  and  are 
sometimes  exported  for  that  purpose  to  Uette,  and 
thence  to  Bordeaux.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons, 
are  found  on  the  coast ;  figs  and  alinonds  are  grown 
in  the  plain  of  Tarragona;  and  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  quinces,  medlus,  apricots,  peaches  wal- 
nuts, chestnuts,  and  filberts,  in  au  the  plains. 
Oil,  though  not  of  the  best  quality,  is  produced 
in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  coast  district  Silk, 
honey,  and  wax  are  also  produced  in  considerable 
quantities.  Timber  is  plentiful,  especially  the 
roble-oak,  beech,  fir,  elm,  evergreen  poplar, 'cork- 
tree, &c.  Nuts  and  cork  constitute  important  arti- 
cles of  export  from  the  prov.,  being  in  this  respect 
second  only  to  linen  and  cotton  goods  and  brandy. 
Bears  and  wolves  are  sometimes  seen  in  the 
Pyrenees.  Laborde  estimated  the  produce  of  wool 
at  80,000  quintals. 

Catalonia  is  the  best  cultivated,  and  the  people 
the  most  industrious,  of  any  of  the  Spanish  provs. 
Thb  is  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  princi- 
pally, perhaps,  to  its  exemption  from  the  alcavala 
and  other  oppressive  imposts  (See  Spain),  and  to 
the  mode  in  which  lands  are  occupied.  Generally, 
throughout  Spain,  the  land  is  divided  into  vast 
estates,  held  under  a  system  of  strict  entail,  and 
administered  by  stewards  on  account  of  the  pro- 
prietors. The  disastrous  infiuence  of  this  system 
IS  apparent  in  the  low  state  of  agriculture,  and 
the  wretchedness  of  the  peasantry,  in  most  parts 
of  the  monarchy.  But  in  Catalonia  its  influence 
is  materially  modified  by  the  landlords  having 
power,  by  what  is  called  the  emphyteutic  contract, 
to  lease  a  portion  of  their  estates.  This  they  may 
do  for  a  term  of  years,  either  absolute  or  condi- 
tional, for  lives  or  in  perpetuity  ;  always  reserving 
a  auit^rent,  as  in  the  English  copyhold,  with  a  re- 
lief on  every  succession,  a  fine  on  the  alienation 
of  the  limd,  and  other  seignioral  rights  dependent 
on  the  custom  of  the  district.  The  reserved  rent 
is  commonly  paid  in  money ;  but  the  agreement 
is  often  for  wine,  oil,  com,  or  poultry.  If  the 
tenant  quits  before  the  end  of  his  term  (which  he 
may  do),  he  loses  all  claim  for  improvements,  for 
which  he  must  otherwise  be  paid.  Persons  occu- 
pying land  under  this  tenure  nave  an  obvious  in- 
terest in  its  profitable  cultivation ;  and  wherever 
it  |>revaUs  the  country  is  in  a  comparatively  floui^ 
ishing  state. 


CATALONIA 

Iirigmtion  is  the  leading  feature  in  the  hus- 
bandiT  of  the  piov.,  and  ia  carried  to  a  great  ex- 
tent Sy  means  of  canals  and  trenches  cut  from 
every  available  source ;  the  maintenance  of  which, 
together  with  the  distribution  of  the  water,  is 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  particular  junta.  Great 
numbers  of  farms  are  also  watered  by  means  of 
the  norioj  a  machine  introduced  by  the  Saracens 
for  raisinja;  water  from  wells.  The  soU  is  in  parts 
ao  veiy  light  that  it  is  ploughed  with  a  couple  of 
oxen,  and  sometimes  with  one  horse,  or  even  mule ; 
but  with  the  help  of  the  water  it  is  rendered  fer- 
tile, and  produces  on  the  same  spot  com,  wine, 
oranges,  and  olives. 

The  silk  and  woollen  manufactures  of  Catalonia 
were  formerly  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and 
are  still  of  considerable  value  and  importance.  In 
the  latter  jmrt  of  last  century  the  cotton  manu- 
facture was  introduced ;  but  it  has  not  succeeded. 
£xclusive  of  silks,  cottons,  and  woollens,  a  good 
deal  of  linen  is  made,  with  paper,  hats,  and  cord- 
age. All  kinds  of  weaving  are  carri^  on  upon 
the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  wages  are  low- 
est, the  webs  being  brought  to  Barcelona  to  be 
bleached  and  print^  Leather  is  laigely  manu- 
factured, and  shoe-making  used  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  employments.  In  1786,  the  export  of 
Fboes  from  Barcelona  only  was  estimated  at 
700,000  pairs,  mostly  for  the  colonies.  Since  the 
emancipation  of  the  latter,  this  trade  has  greatly 
declined.  Distillation  is  extensively  carried  on ; 
the  exports  of  brandy  amounting,  on  the  average, 
to  S5,000  pipes  a  year.  Cannon  and  small  arms, 
soap,  glass,  sheet-iron,  and  copper  utensils,  are  also 
produced.  Women,  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
are  employed  in  the  making  of  blond  and  other 
laces.  The  shipbuilding,  formerly  carried  on  at 
Barcelona,  Mataro,  and  other  places  on  the  coast, 
where  timber  was  cheap,  has  nearly  ceased.  Tarra- 
gona is  the  chief  place  in  the  prov.  for  the  export 
of  nuts,  almonds,  wines,  brandy,  cork  wood,  and 
cork  bark.     (See  Tarkaooita.) 

The  pop.  0^  Catalonia  was  estimated  in  1788  at 
814,412.  According  to  the  census  of  1857,  it  con- 
tained 1,652,291  iidiabitants.  Catalonia  is  now 
divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Barcelona, 
Tarragona,  Lerida,  and  Gerona.  Th^  principal 
towns  are  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Gerona,  Lerida, 
Beos,  Manresa,  and  Toitosa. 

The  language  of  the  Catalans  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Romance  or  Proven9al,  at  one  time  the  common 
language  in  the  S.  of  France,  and  in  some  other 
parts.  But  it  is  now  a  good  deal  intermixed  with 
Castilian  and  other  words.  Letters  were  success- 
fully cultivated  at  the  court  of  Barcelona ;  and 
some  of  the  counts  attained  to  distinction  as 
troubadouia. 

Catalonia  had  for  a  lengthened  period  its  states, 
composed  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  cbmmons, 
who  shared  the  legislative  power  with  the  sove- 
reign. It  had,  also,  particular  and  ver^  extensive 
privileges,  and  a  peculiar  form  of  jurisdiction  in 
the  hands  of  magistrates,  called  viffuieros,  whose 
districts  are  named  viguierieM.  The  highest  court 
of  appeal  was  the  royal  council  established  in 
Catalonia.  Their  contributions  to  the  king  were 
not  considered  as  imposts,  but  as  voluntAv  gifts; 
the  Catalans  were  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of 
Catalonia  only,  and  by  native  judges ;  and  their 
estates  were  never  to*  be  confiscated,  unless  for 
treason.  But  these  privileges  were  suppressed  by 
Philip  y,  when  he  subdued  the  province ;  and 
the  laws  of  Catalonia  were  then  assimilated  to 
those  of  Castile.  Thev  have  always  been  ex- 
empted from  the  tdcavala,  cientoa,  and  mittones,  in 
lieu  of  which  they  paid  10  per  cent,  on  all  rents, 
whether  belonging  to  individuals  or  communities, 
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and  on  the  supposed  gains  of  merchants  and  me- 
chanics. 

The  Catalans  are  hardy,  active,  and  industrious; 
and  us^  to  be  disting^hed  by  their  attachment 
to  their  privilqres,  and  their  opposition  to  arbi- 
trary power.  But  in  this  respect  they  seem  to 
have  undergone  a  material  change,  being  now 
distingui^ed  by  their  veneration  u>r  the  aposto- 
lical party  in  church  and  state — ^a  consequence 
probably  of  their  ignorance  and  subservience  to  the 
priesthood.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  Uttle  or 
no  provision  made  for  education.  Philip  Y.  sup- 
preyed  the  universities  of  Barcelona,  Lerida,  and 
Gerona,  and  established  in  their  stead  only  that  of 
Cervera.  There  are  academies  in  the  principal 
towns  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  i^eople  appear  to 
be  without  the  means  of  instruction.  Their  im- 
proved condition  is  not  therefore  in  any  degree 
owin^  to  their  superior  intelligence,  but  to  the  com- 
paratively favourable  drenmStances  under  which 
they  have,  in  other  respects,  been  placed. 

Ihe  difference  between  the  cottages  of  Cata- 
lonia and  those  of  the  other  provinces  of  Spain  is 
very  visible.  The  houses  and  cottages  here  have 
an  air  of  convenience  and  comfort ;  there  is  glass 
in  the  windows,  and  the  insides  display  the 
articles  of  furniture  in  common  use.  No  beggars, 
and  few  ragged  people,  are  seen ;  industry  is  every 
where  active ;  stones  are  removed  from  the  ground 
and  collected  in  heaps;  fences  are  more  general 
and  more  neatly  constructed ;  nobody  is  seen  bask- 
ing m  the  sun  ;  even  the  women  and  girls  who 
attend  the  cattle  do  not  sit  idle,  wrapped  up  in 
their  plaids,  but  every  one  has  her  spmdle  in  her 
hand. 

Catalonia  anciently  made  a  part  of  the  HUpania 
Tareuonenais  of  the  Romans.  The  Goths  were  its 
next  masters,  who  spread  themselves  from  it  over 
the  rest  of  Spain.  On  the  fall  of  the  Gothic  em- 
pire, the  Catalans  submitted  to  the  Moors,  but  the 
dominion  of  the  latter  was  not  of  long  duration. 
In  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  Catalonia,  with  the 
adjoining  country  of  Roussillon,  became  an  inde- 
pendent state,  subject  to  the  counts  or  earls  of 
Barcelona.  Under  their  government,  liberal  insti- 
tutions were  established  in  the  prov. ;  it  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  naval  power,  commerce,  and 
proficiency  in  the  arts ;  and  its  fleets  and  armies 
frequently  interfered  with  decisive  effect  in  the 
contests  of  the  time.  In  1187,  Catalonia  was 
united  with  Aragon  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  its 
counts  with  the  heiress  of  the  latter ;  but  the  Car- 
talonians  retained  their  separate  legislature,  and 
distinct  privil^es.  In  1640  the  prov.  revolted 
against  Philip  iV.,  and  was  not  recovered  till  1659. 
In  the  war  of  the  succession,  the  Catalonians  were 
the  most  zealous  adherents  of  the  Archduke 
Charles ;  and  even  after  England  and  Austria 
Had  withdrawn  from  the  contest,  they  refused  to 
submit,  and  defended  Barcelona  with  an  obstinacy 
of  which  there  are  but  few  examples.  On  its  cap- 
ture, their  ancient  cortes,  and  most  of  their  peculiar 
privil^es,  were  suppressed. 

CATAXIA,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  and 
sea-port  of  Sicily,  cap.  prov.  same  name,  on  the  £. 
coast  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  JEtnsi,  at 
the  extremity  of  a  vast  plain,  81  m,  NNW.  Syra- 
cuse, on  the  railway  from  Messina  to  Syracuse. 
Pop.  64,896  in  1862.  The  city,  though  it  has  suf- 
fered much  from  earthquakes,  by  one  of  which,  in 
1693,  it  was  all  but  totally  destroyed,  has  always 
risen  from  its  ruins  finer  and  more  magnificent 
than  ever.  Catania  has  a  noble  appearance  from 
the  sea ;  and  what  is  rare  in  an  Italian  town,  the 
eflTect  is  not  diminished  on  landing ;  for  the  streets 
are  regular,  spacious,  and  handsome  ;  and  the  nu- 
merous churches,  convents,  palaces,  and  public 
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establishments,  prindpally-  constructed  of  lava, 
faced  with  magnesian  limestone  from  Malta  and 
Syracuse,  and  enriched  with  marbles  from  the 
ruins,  are  magnificent.  The  city  is  nobly  situated, 
on  the  roots  of  ^tna,  its  despoiler  and  its  bene- 
factor. Overwhelmed,  as  it  has  often  been,  by 
tonrents  of  liquid  fire,  it  has  risen,  like  the  phoenix, 
more  splendid  from  its  ashes.  The  very  substance 
which  once  ravaged  its  plains  has,  by  its  own  de- 
composition, covered  them  with  soil  fertile  as  the 
fabled  ga^en  of  the  Heiperides ;  and  on  all  sides 
the  material  of  destruction  is  turned  to  the  pur- 
poses of  ornament  and  utility.  The  streets  are 
paved  with  lava';  houses,  pidaces,  and  churches, 
are  built  of  lava  ;  of  lava  they  form  ornamental 
chimney-pieces,  tables,  and  a  variety  of  toys ; 
whilst  a  natural  mole  of  lava  defends  the  shipping 
from  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  The  cathedral, 
founded  in  1094,  was  rebuilt  on  a  simple  and 
grand  scale,  after  the  earthquake  of  1698 ;  the 
senate-house,  numte  di  ptetoj  theatre,  and  most  of 
the  municipal  establishments,  are  also  fine,  appro- 
priate buildings.  Near  the  cathedral  is  a  fine 
square,  ornamented  with  an  antique  statue  of  an 
elephant  bearing  on  its  back  an  obelisk.  It  has 
49  churches,  of  which  that  of  St.  Maria  dell' 
Ajuto,  and  several  others,  are  magnificent  struc- 
tures; it  has  also  19  convents  for  men,  and  11  for 
women.  The  Benedictine  convent  of  San  Nicolb 
d' Arena  has  long  been  justly  celebrated  for  its  vast 
extent,  superb  church,  excellent  oi^^an,  large  mu- 
seum, ancient  mosaics,  and  great  nches.  Among 
the  charitable  establishments,  exclusive  of  the 
numte  dipietUj  are  several  hospitals,  a  workhouse, 
a  foundling  hospital,  a  lyin^-in  hospital,  and  a 
Magdalen  asylum.  The  muversity,  founded  in 
1445  by  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  is  an  extensive 
foundation  with  an  annual  revenue  of  above  2,000^ 
It  has  able  professors,  and  is  well  attended  :  its 
library  and  museums  are  open  on  holydays  to  the 
public.  The  heirs  of  Prince  Biscari*  and  others 
have  also  fine  museums.  Catania  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  of  a  court  of  appeal,  a  criminal  court,  a 
civil  court,  and  of  the  provincial  authorities  ;  and 
enjoys  extensive  privil^es.  The  humanity,  hos- 
pitality, and  good-breeding  of  the  inhabitants  have 
been  eulogised  by  all  travellers.  On  many  occa- 
sions they  have  shown  a  singular  unanimity  in 
public  affairs;  they  had  the  courage  to  practise 
inoculation  so  early  as  1742,  and  to  introduce  the 
potato  while  an  ignorant  prejudice  existed  against 
It  among  their  neighbours.  The  principal  manu- 
facture is  Uiat  of  silk,  which  is  largely  carried  on. 
The  working  of  the  yellow  amber  found  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  island  affords  employment  to  some 
thousands  of  the  population.  The  sitow  of  Mount 
Ji^tna  is  also  a  great  source  of  wealth.  The  har- 
bour is  not  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  dty  ; 
but  it  is  generally  full  of  small  craft  that  resort 
thither  for  com,  macaroni,  potatoes,  olives,  figs, 
silk,  wine,  almonds,  cheese,  oil,  soda,  manna,  can-, 
tharides,  amber,  snow,  and  lava.  The  environs 
are  fruitful,  and  well  cultivated. 

Catania  is  very  ancient.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Chalcidians,  and  had  Cha- 
rondas  for  its  early  legislator.  Under  the  Romans, 
it  was  the  residence  of  a  pnetor,  and  was  adorned 
witii  many  noble  buildings.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  repeated  occurrence  of  earthquakes,  and  the 
irruption  of  lava  from  ^tna,  its  ancient  monu- 
ments have  been  mostly  destroyed ;  but  the  re- 
mains of  its  amphitheatre,  the  circumference  of 
which  exce4^  even  that  ot  the  colosseum,  as  well 
as  of  its  theatre,  odeum,  hippodrome,  temples, 
aqueducts,  baths,  Ac ,  attest  its  former  extent  and 
magnificence. 

CATANZABO,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
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Cosenza,  in  a  healthy  and  agreeable  situation,  on 
a  mountain  near  the'Gulf  of  Squilace,  29  m.  SS£. 
Cosenza.  Pop.  11,464  in  1862.  The  town  suf- 
fered very  severely  from  the  dreadful  earthquake 
of  1788,  which  overthrew  several  of  its  principal 
buildings ;  it  stiU,  however,  has  a  cathedral,  several 
churches  and  convents,  a  seminary,  a  royal  aca^- 
demy  of  science,  a  lyceum,  a  foundling  hospital,  a 
numte  dipieta,  and  two  hospitids  ;  and  is  defended 
by  a  castle.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  one  of 
the  four  great  civil  courts  of  the  kingdom,  of  a 
criminal  court,  and  of  an  ordinary  civu  tribunaL 
There  are  considerable  manufactures  of  silk,  velvet, 
and  cloth,  and  a  good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  in 
silk,  com,  cattle,  wine,  and  oil  The  inhabitants 
are  affable  and  industrious,  and  the  women  are 
reckoned  the  handsomest  in  the  three  Calabrias. 

CATEAU-CAMBRESIS,  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
du  Nord,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Salle,  15  m.  ESE. 
Cambray,  on  the  Northern  railway.  Pop.  9,212 
in  1861.  The  town  was  formerly  fortified;  and 
has  manufactures  of  starch,  soap,  and  tobacco, 
with  tanneries,  and  some  trade  in  lace.  It  is 
celebrated  in  diplomatic  history  for  the  treaty 
concluded  in  it,  in  1559,  between  France  and 
Spain. 

CATHERINA  (SANTA),  or  NOSSA  SEN- 
HORA  DO  DESTERRO,  a  marit.  city  of  Brazil, 
cap.  prov.  St.  Catherine,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
island  of  same  name,  on  the  narrow  strait  se- 
parating it  from  the  mainland,  520  m.  SW.  Rio 
Janeiro ;  lat.  27^  86'  S.,  long.  480  40'  W.  Pop. 
probably  from  5,000  to  6,000.  From  the  landing 
place  in  the  harbour,  which  is  at  th6  bottom  of  a 
verdant  slope  of  about  500  yards,  the  town  has 
a  most  beautiful  appearance,  and  the  perspective 
is  nobly  crowned  by  its  fine  cathedral.  The  green 
is  interspersed  with  orange  trees,  and  forms  an 
agreeable  parade.  The  houses  are  well  built,  have 
two  or  three  stories  with  boarded  floors,  and  are 
provided  with  neat  gardens  well  stocked  with  ex- 
cellent v^tables  and  flowers.  Besides  the  church 
of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Desterro,  which  gives  name 
to  the  place,  there  were  some  years  ago  two 
chapels,  a  convent,  an  hospicio,  and  good  barracks. 
Notwithstanding  its  excellent  port  and  convenient 
situation,  the  trade  of  the  town  is  not  very  con- 
siderable; but  it  is  frequently  visited  by  ships 
passing  to  and  from  the  Pacific,  and  by  those  m 
the  S.  Sea  whale-fishery.  Sperm-whales  used  to 
be  frequent  on  this  coast,  and  even  in  the  bay  of 
St.  Catherine,  but  they  are  now  comparatively 
rare.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  coarse 
cotton  and  Unen  stuffs,  and  earthenware. 

The  island  of  St.  Catherine  may  be  entirely 
drcumnavigated,  and  many  good  anchorages  are 
found  between  its  W.  coast  and  tiie  continent; 
but  the  N.  part  of  the  channel  is  Xh&  only  one 
suitable  Yor  large  vessels.  Here  they  anchor  in 
5  fathoms  on  a  mud  bottom  which  holds  well,  and 
are  protected  from  all  winds,  except  from  the  NE., 
which  are  rarely  dangerous.  Opposite  to  the 
town  the  channel  narrows,  and  the  depth  of  water 
decreases  to  2  fathoms.  The  roadstead  is  defended 
by  two  forts.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  very  best  places 
at  which  to  refit :  excellent  water  may  be  had  in 
any  quantity  for  nothing,  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds  are  cheap  and  abundant. 

The  island  of  St.  Catherine  is  about  35  m.  in 
length,  N.  to  S.,  and  from  4  to  8  m.  in  width.  Its 
shores  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  such  a  height, 
that  in  fair  weather  it  is  visible  45  m.  off.  Its 
most  N.  extremity,  Point  Rupa,  is  in  lat  27°  22* 
31"  N.,  lon§.  480  32'  7"  W.  The  surface  of  the 
island  is  smgularly  varied,  presenting  granite 
mountains,  fertile  plains,  swamps  fit  for  the 
growth  of  rice,  lakes  stocked  with  fish,  and  several 
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Mandioc  and  flax  are  the  chief 
articles  of  culture;  but  wheat,  maize,  pulse, 
OBions,  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  an  abond- 
ance  of  fruit  are  also  grown.  The  climate  is  rather 
humid,  but  temperate  and  salubrious. 

CATMLANDOO,  or  KHATMANDU,  an  inland 
dtj  of  X.  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  Nepaul  dom., 
badt  in  a  mountainous  region,  154  m,  NNW. 
Patna,  and  4,784  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  plains 
of  Bengal  Estimated  pop.  20,000.  It  extends 
for  about  1  m.  along  the  bank  of  a  river ;  and  con- 
tains manv  wooden  and  brick  temples,  with  the 
palace  of 'the  Nepaul  rajah.  The  houses  are 
mostly  mean  brick  or  tile  buildings,  often  three  or 
four  stories  high ;  streets  narrow  and  dirtv. 

CATRIXE,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Scotland, 
00.  Ayr,  parish  Som,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ayr, 
32  m.  &  Glasgow.  Pop.  2,484  in  1861.  Cotton- 
woffcs  were  erected  here  by  a  company-  as  early  as 
1786,  and  a  bleaching-work  in  1824.  Both  works 
are  carried  on  bv  means  of  water-power,  but  in 
case  of  a  deficient  supply  of  water,  steam-engines 
make  good  the  defiaenGj.  The  bleaching  estab- 
lishment, in  addition  to  what  is  manufactured  at 
Canine,  bleaches  all  the  cotton  produced  at  the 
other  mills  belonging  to  the  same  company,  the 
ouantitv  varying  from  15,000  to  25,000  yards  per 
aay.  £very  part  of  the  process  is  carried  on 
within  doors,  and  without  interruption,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  There  are  seven  schools, 
aix  of  which  are  'supported  by  the  school  fees,  and 
one  mainlined  by  a  fixed  salary  paid  by  the 
company;  four  libraries,  one  of  which  is  attached 
to  a  Sonday-school ;  and  several  places  of  worship 
connected  with  the  established  church,  or  belong- 
ing to  Presbyterian  dissenters. 

CATTARO,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  states,  cap. 
arc.  of  same  name,  at  the  SE.  extremity  of  the 
Golf  or  Soenz  di  Catarro,  210  m.  SE.  Zara;  Ut 
420  25'  26"  N.,  long.  18«>  46'  16"  E.  Pop.  3,970  in 
1(^37.  The  town  is  walled,  and  is  farther  defended 
by  a  fort  built  on  an  adjoining  eminence.  Streets 
namnr^  dark,  and  gloomy.  Notwithstanding  its 
anall  size,  it  has  a  cathedral,  a  collegiate  chureh, 
seventeen  other  Roman  Catholic  diurches  and 
cbipeli,  a  Greek  church,  six  convents,  and  a 
ho^titaL  It  is  the  seat  of  the  administration  of 
the  circle  and  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  government 
h%h-schooL  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Adriatic.  At  its  mouth  there  are  two  rocks 
diriding  the  entrance  into  three  separate  chan- 
neli,  two  of  which  admit  the  largest  ships.  In- 
tcnalhr  the  gulf  is  s]^acious  and  secure,  though 
Cttle  fiequented  by  smraing.  The  trade  of  Cat- 
taro  is  chiefly  with  the  Turlush  district  of  Monte- 
negro. The  vicinity  is  very  picturesque;  but 
from  being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  moun- 
tains, Cattaro  has  this  disadvantage,  that  the 
nm  rises  an  hour  later  and  is  lost  an  hour  earlier 
than  in  other  places  under  the  same  latitude.  The 
district  of  Cattaro  was  the  seat  of  a  Roman  colony ; 
bat  the  town  itself  only  dates  from  the  6th  cen- 
tury. It  has  suffered  much  froi&  earthquakes, 
especially  in  1563  aad  1667.  It  was  long  the 
ci^  of  a  small  republic,  which,  falling  into  debt, 
placed  itself  under  the  j^ovemment  of  Venice  on 
the  single  condition  or  having  its  debts  paid. 
Pievioosl^  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  this  town  was 
for  some  time  in  the  occupation  of  the  Russians. 

CATTEGAT,  or  KATfEGAT,  a  portion  of  the 
N.  Sea,  or  of  the  Baltic,  between  Jutland  and 
Sweden.     (See  Baltic.) 

CAUBUL,or  CABUL  (an.  Aria  and  Arachona)^ 
an  extensive  region  of  Central  Asia,  formerly 
the  centre  of  a  powerful  kingdom  reaching  from 
Meshed  to  Cashmere,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the 
ocean,  but  now  comprising  only  the  cotmtry  be- 
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tween  hit  28«>  and  87®  N.,  and  long.  59^  80'  and 
72*^  E.;  and  divided  into  four  chiefships,  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  viz.  those  of  its  principal 
cities,  Caubul,  Peshawur,  Candahar,  and  Herat 
Caubul,  in  its  extended  sense,  includes  the 
greater  portion  of  Affghanistan,  Seistan  (an. 
i)rangiana)y  and  Sewestan,  with  parts  of  Kho- 
rassan,  Caufiristan  (the  Kohistan),  and  Lahore : 
length  and  breadth  each  about  600  m.  The 
pop.  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  1809. 
at  about  14,000,000^  but  this  estimate  is  believed 
to  have  been  too  hi^h  when  it  was  framed;  and 
since  that  period  civil  wars  and  foreign  conquests 
have  deprived  Caubul  of  the  provs.  of  Beloo- 
chistan,  Sinde,  Moultan,  Damaun,  Cashmere, 
Balkh,  dec,  and  have  diminished  the  pop.  to  little 
more  than  5,000,000.  At  present,  besides  the 
cities  already  named,  the  chief  towns  are,  Ghiznee, 
Duoshak,  and  Furrah. 

The  N.  and  E.  portion  of  Caubul  is  a  lolly 
table-land,  its  mountains  belonging  to  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  (or  Indian  Caucasus),  and  two  of  its  offsets, 
viz.  the  Solimaun  and  Paropamisan  ranges.  The 
Koosh  mountain,  about  long.  69^  £.,  gives  its 
name  to  the  range  which  extends  from  it  both 
W.  and  E.,  and  beyond  the  Indus  is  continuous 
with  the  Himalaya,  running  generally  SW.  to 
NE.,  and  in  the  Kohistan  forming  the  N.  boundary 
of  CaubuL  Between  long.  70°  and  72**  it  makes 
a  remarkable  curve  to  the  S.,  opposite  to  which 
the  Bolor-Tagh  (or  cloudy  mountains)  unites  with 
or  approaches  it  from  Budukhshan  on  the  N. 
The  highest,  as  well  as  the  most  S.  point  of  this 
curve,  IB  apparently  a  mountain,  called  Coond, 
or  Kooner,  near  long.  71^,  where  the  Affghans 
believe  the  ark  to  have  rested  after  the  deluge ; 
a  tradition  current  however,  respecting  <the 
Tukhte  Solimaun  also.  The  Koosh  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow;  its  peaks  are  visible  from 
Bactna,  India,  and  even  Tartaiy,  and  one  of  them, 
measured  by  Sir  A.  Bumes,  was  found  to  be 
20,493  ft  high.  Mr.  Elphinstone  observed  at 
Peshawur  three  inferior  mountain  ranges,  pro- 
gressively decreasing  in  height  beneath  the 
former;  the  description  of  which  will  serve,  ho 
says,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  rest  of  the  Koosh 
chain;  the  lowest  range  was  destitute  of  snow, 
and  its  sides  were  clothed  with  forests  of  pine, 
oak,  and  wild  olive,  European  fruits  and  flowers, 
fern,  and  elegant  shrubs.  The  tope  of  the  second 
range  are  covered  with  snow,  and  the  third  are  so 
to  half  their  height  On  the  high  central  range 
Mr.  Elphinstone  observed  that  ^  no  diminution  in 
the  snow  could  be  perceived  in  any  part  in  the 
month  of  June,  when  the  thermometer  m  the  plidn 
of  Peshawur  was  at  1 18°  Fahr.'  The  Koh-i-Baba 
range,  between  Caubul  and  Baumian,  is  the  con- 
tinuation W.  of  the  Koosh ;  but  its  peaks  are  not 
so  lofty,  probably  not  more  than  18,000  ft. 
(Bumes,  iii.  203),  although  *  covered  with  eternal 
snow  for  a  considerable  distance  beneath  their 
summits.'  The  passes  of  Hajeeguk  and  Kaloo 
on  this  range  are  respectively  12,400  and  18.000 
ft  above  the  sea ;  the  other  passes  are  none  xisore 
than  9,000  ft  in  height  and  all,  without  ex- 
ception, are  free  from  snow  by  the  end  of  June. 
In  the  defiles  the  road  often  wmds  at  ^e  base  of 
a  mural  precipice,  rising  to  2,000  or  3,000  ft  per- 
pendicularly, and  in  one  part,  called  Dura-i- 
zundan,  or  the  *  Valley  of  the  Dungeon,'  the 
height  is  such  as  to  exclude  the  sun  at  noon- 
day: at  the  height  of  10,000  ft,  however,  the 
ground  in  some  parts  is  ploughed  when  the  snow 
disappears,  the  grain  sown  in  May  being  reaped 
in  October.  The  ranees  N.  of  the  Koh-i-Baba  are 
much  inferior  in  height,  and  often  free  from  snow, 
but  rise  from  the  phuns  of  Balkh  in  a  bold  and 
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precipitous  line,  2,500  ft,  high.  The  valley  of  the 
Caubul  river  separates  the  Koosh  from  the  Teera 
mountains,  which  run  in  a  parallel  direction,  de- 
creasing in  size  to  the  £. ;  but  in  their  higher 
parts  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  are 
certainly  as  much  as  16,000  ft.  high.  (Bumes, 
ii.  105.)  The  Solimaun  range  commences  with 
the  Si^ued-Koh,  S.  of  the  Caubul  valley ;  across 
which  it  may  be  considered  as  connectmg  itself 
with  the  Koosh,  by  means  of  cross  ranges,  causing 
many  cascades  and  acclivities  in  the  bed  of  the 
river.  This  range  stretches  from  nearly  84^  to 
29^  N.  lat.,  where  it  becomes  connected  with  the 
high  table-hmd  of  Kelat  (Beloochistan).  It  is 
not  so  high  as  the  Koosh :  its  principal  points  are 
the  Sufued-Koh,  or '  White  Mountain,'  and  the 
Tukhte  Solimaun,  or  *  Throne  of  Solomon,'  the 
last  near  lat.  81^  30'  N. :  the  former  is  always 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  latter  so  for  three 
months  in  the  year.  Between  these  two  points 
this  range  decreases  considerably  in  height, 
especiallv  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  Qomul 
river,  'the  Solimaun  chain  has  several  parallel 
ridges,  and  gives  off  many  lateral  and  other 
ranges,  especuilly  a  remariuible  one  to  the  SW., 
including  the  Khojeh  Amram  hills ;  a  broad  range, 
though  of  no  great  altitude,  which  appears  to  join 
the  table-land  of  Kelat.  On  the  E.  a  high  and 
broad  range,  abounding  in  salt,  passes  off  near  the 
Teera  mountains,  across  the  Indus,  into  the  Pun- 
jab, vrith  a  SE.  direction.  The  Paropamisan 
mountains  (for  which  as  a  whole  there  is  no 
modem  name)  occupy  a  large  space  of  country, 
extending  350  m.  E.  to  W.,  and  200  m.  N.  to  S. ; 
W.  of  the  Koosh,  and  between  the  Helmund  river 
and  Toorkistan.  They  are  a  maze  of  mountains, 
difficult  of  access,  and"  little  frequented ;  their  £. 
portion  is  cold,  rugged,  and  barren,  although  no- 
where covered  with  perpetual  snow :  in  3ie  W. 
they  contain  rather  wider  valleys,  and  are  some- 
what better  cultivated.  Their  greatest  declivity 
is  on  the  N.  side,  from  which  they  send  off  several 
ranges  towards  Balkh ;  the  slope  of  the  whole 
tract  is  towards  the  W. 

The  Koosh,  collectively  called  the  Caubul  Ko- 
histan,  or  *  Land  of  Mountains,'  contains,  in  its 
higher  ranges,  a  number  of  narrow  valleys ;  in  its 
lower  portions  the  valleys  are  of  some  size ;  Mr. 
Elphinstone  calling  them  '  plains.'  Many  open 
laterally  into  the  valley  of  Caubul,  which  occupies 
the  spMice  between  the  Indian  Caucasus  and  the 
Solimaun  and  Teera  mountains,  and  which  in 
some  places  is  25  m.  wide.  The  narrow  plain,  or 
valley  of  the  Swaut  river,  is  well  watered ;  yields 
two  harvests  of  most  sorts  of  grain ;  and  abounds 
in  orchards,  mulberry-gardens,  and  plane-trees: 
others  are  by  no  means  so  wide  or  productive,  and 
are  often  bounded  by  a  number  of  narrow  glens. 
There  are  many  fertile  and  well-watered  valleys 
on  both  sides  the  Solimaun  range. 

Besides  those  of  the  desert,  which  extend  over 
the  S,  and  W.  parts  of  Caubul,  there  are  many 
extensive  and  productive  plains :  that  of  Peshawur, 
about  35  m,  in  diam,,  is  well  watered ;  its  streams 
fringed  with  willows  and  tamarisks ;  and  has  nume- 
rous gardens  and  orchards  scattered  over  it :  the 
latter  contain  a  profusion  of  apple,  plum,  peach, 
pear,  quince,  and  pomegranate  trees.  The  greater 
part  of  this  plain  is  highly  cultivated  and  irri- 
gated by  canals,  and  the  uncultivated  parts  co- 
vered with  a  thick  elastic  sod,  scarcely  equalled, 
except  in  England:  its  villages  are  generallv 
large,  very  clean  and  neat,  and  surrounded  with 
groves  of  date,  peepul,  and  tamarisk.  The  vallev 
of  Caubul  encloses  some  small  plains,  of  which 
that  of  Jellalabad  is  the  principal.  Most  of  the 
cities  and  large  towns  ore  in  fertile  plains ;  one  of 


great  luxuriance  surrounds  Herat ;  and  the  rite  of 
Furrah,  and  other  places  in  the  W.,  as  well  as  the 
banks  of  the  Helmund,  seem  *  rich  oases  in  the 
midst  of  a  waste.'  The  desert  in  Seistan,  Gurm- 
seer,  and  Shorawuk,  has  an  ill-defined  boundary, 
and  often  encroaches  on  the  habitable  country. 

The  Indus  forms,  for  a  short  distance,  the  £. 
boundary,  and  excepting  it,  there  is  no  river  which 
is  not  fordable  throughout  its  course  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  principal  of  the  minor  rivers 
are  the  CauW,  Helmund,  Furrah-Rood  and  Lora. 
The  only  lake  of  anv  importance  is  that  of  Seistan, 
or  Zurrah  {Aria  Ptuus),  which  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Helmund  (Etymander). 

The  Climate  varies  with  tlie  elevation ;  the  tern- 

Cture  is  much  higher  at  Peshawur  and  Canda- 
than  at  Caubul  and  Ghiznee ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  average  heat  of  the  year  does  not 
equal  that  of  India,  nor  the  cold  that  of  England. 
At  Caubul  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground  for  five 
months,  and  Bumes  found  the  thermometer  stood 
no  higher  than  64<'  Fahr.  during  the  hottest  period 
of  the  day  in  the  month  of  May.  The  previdling 
winds  throughout  Caubul  are  westerly.  The  rains 
brought  by  the  SW.  monsoons  are  much  dimin- 
ished in  power  by  the  time  they  reach  the  N£. 
part  of  the  country,  where  the  rainy  season  is 
limited  to  a  month  of  cloudy  weather,  and  occa- 
sional showers.  At  Candahar  the  influence  of 
this  monsoon  is  not  felt  in  the  least  degree :  at 
Caubul  there  is  no  re^n^dar  wet  season ;  but  showers 
are  frequent  at  all  times  of  the  year,  as  in  Eng- 
land. At  Peshawur.  by  the  first' week  in  March, 
peach  and  plum  trees  b^n  to  blossom,  and  by  the 
end  of  that  month  are  in  full  foliage :  from*  July 
to  Septr.  the  weather  is  cloudy ;  the  winter  lasta 
from  the  latter  month  till  Feb.  Caubul  generally 
is  healthy ;  the  most  prevalent  diseases  are  fevers, 
small-pox,  and  ophthalmia.  Sir  A.  Bumes  found 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Koosh,  at  10,000  fL  above 
the  sea,  quite  free  from  goitre,  so  common  in  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  Himalaya. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — A  core  of  granite,  and 
resting  on  it  a  deep  bed  of  slate,  are  the  prominent 
geological  features  of  the  Koosh :  the  slate  forma- 
tion includes  gneiss,  mica,  and  clay-slate,  chlorite, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  quartz;  gneiss  generally 
occupying  the  lower  portion.  The  Solimaim  chain 
is  composed  of  a  hard  black  stone ;  its  accompany- 
ing ranges  on  the  E.  of  an  equally  hard  red  stone, 
and  a  liable  grey  sandstone :  the  hills  between 
Herat  and  Dooshak  consist  partly  of  a  mixed 
reddish  and  black  rock,  streaked  with  ore,  and 
partly  of  ^ywacke  slate.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  an- 
timony, tin,  and  zinc  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  mountain  region,  and  10  or  12  lead  mines 
near  Baumian,  and  elsewhere,  are  worked ;  gold  is 
washed  down  by  the  rivers  that  come  from  the 
Hindoo  Koosh ;  there  are  extensive  deposits  of 
sulphur  in  Seistan,  at  Cohut,  ^c, ;  coal,  naphtha, 
and  petroleum  are  met  with  in  the  latter  district; 
salt  in  the  E.  part  of  the  country,  both  in  spring 
and  beds ;  and  saltpetre  is  procured  from  the  soil 
in  many  places. 

Many  of  the  forest  trees,  and  most  of  the  finer 
fruits  of  Europe  grow  wild.  The  timber  in  the 
mountain  region  consists  chiefly  of  pine,  oak, 
cedar,  ^antic  c^-press,  and  wild  olive :  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  IS  destitute  of  wood,  and  in  many  places  of 
verdure.  Some  of  the  hills  produce  the  birch, 
hoUv,  hazel,  and  mastic,  the  wild  vine,  berberry, 
blackberr}%  and  many  other  bushes  bearing  edible 
berries;  the  valleys  abound  with  extensive  or- 
chards, particularly  of  apricot-trees;  the  other 
trees  most  common  on  the  plains  are  the  mulberry, 
tamarisk,  plane,  willow,  and  poplar.  The  assa- 
foetida  plant  grows  luxuriantly  at  an  elevation  of 
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7JM0  ft.;  hemlock,  fennel,  peppennint,  nettles, 
and  other  such  plants  common  in  Europe^  are 
eijiudly  common  m  the  higher  parts  of  Caubul, 
with  a  profoaion  of  rosea,  poppies,  hyacinths,  and 
jessaminesL  The  vegetation  of  ^e  lowlands  ap- 
pcozimates  more  to  that  of  India ;  and,  on  descend- 
ing into  them,  the  contrast  with  the  country  just 
pasted  is  so  striking  that  it  is  thus  adverted  to  by 
the  Emperor  Baber  in  his  commentaries : — '  I  saw 
another  world.  The -grass,  the  birds,  the  trees, 
the  animals,  and  the  tnbes  of  men :  all  was  new  1 
I  was  astonished.* 

Lions  of  a  small  species  are  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  hiUy  country  about  Caubul ;  tigers 
are  met  with  in  most  of  the  wooded  tracts; 
wolves,  hvenas,  jackals,  wild  docs,  the  elk,  and 
vaiioas  oUier  kinds  of  deer,  wfld  sheep,  and  goats, 
on  the  E.  hills ;  the  wild  ass  in  the  desert ;  foxes, 
bares,  pofTcapines,  ichneumons,  and  ferrets  are 
also  found.  Birds  are  very  numerous,  and  include 
seveial  kinds  of  eagles,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of 
prey;  herons,  cranes,  wild  fowl,  and  game,  in 
plenty;  doves,  ma^ies,  thrushes,  and  nightin- 
gales': parrots  and  birds  of  rich  plumage  are  found 
only  in  the  E.  Turtles  and  tortoises  are  nume- 
nmis;  there  are  no  crocodiles  in  the  rivers;  the 
snakes  are  mostly  harmless.  Laige  scorpions  in- 
fest Pedbawur ;  mosquitoes,  except  in  Seislan,  are 
less  troublesome  thim  in  India;  large  flights  of 
locusts  are  rare,  but  occasionally  cause  a  famine 
in  RhonsBaii. 

Baea  ofMeiu — ^The  Affghans,  who  call  them- 
selves Poio^toon,  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  Jews;  and,  though  they  conader  it  a  re- 
proach to  be  called  Jews,  they  claim  descent  from 
a  son  of  SauL  Sir  W.  Jonto  and  Sir  A.  Bumes 
contend  for  their  Jewish  ori^ ;  Mr.  Elphinstone 
discredits  it.  They  are  divided  into  a  number  of 
tribes,  often  at  war  with  each  other,  especially 
those  in  the  £.  of  Caubul,  and  each  under  the  au- 
thority of  a  chief,  who,  however,  is  usually  as- 
sisted by  a  council  (Jeerga)y  consisting  of  the 
heads  of  the  tribe.  Mr.  Elphinstone  conceives 
their  political  condition  to  bear  a  strong  analogy 
to  that  of  the  Scottish  clans,  in  former  times;  but 
the  genius  of  the  Affghans  is  more  decidedly  re- 
pubucan ;  they  resist  every  encroachment  of  their 
mien,  and  have  a  boldness  and  elevation  of  cha- 
ncier unknown  to  most  other  Asiatic  nations. 
They  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Soonite  sect,  but 
ase  the  Persian  alphabet :  their  literature  bears  a 
amilarit)''  to  that  of  the  Persians ;  but  it  has  a 
superior  dignity  and  refinement,  and  in  many  re- 
Bpect<i  is  not  unlike  that  of  Europe.  The  Affghans 
are  hospitable,  and  tolerant  in  religion;  butex- 
tremel}r  superstitious  and  addicted  to  astrology, 
divination  and  alchemy.  Thejr  are  plunderera  bv 
psofesion ;  in  the  W.  they  live  in  tents,  in  the  E. 
m  fixed  habitations ;  onlv  a  few  of  them  reside  in 
the  laise  towns.  Their  cliief  amusements  are  the 
chase,  feasting,  songs  and  recitations :  they  have 
abves,   but  traffic   very   little  in   them.    (See 

ArPeOAKISTAK.) 

The  Eimauks  and  Hazaurehs,  two  races  of  Tartar 
ori^n,  although  using  dialects  of  the  Persian 
tongue,  inhabit  the  Paropanusan  mountains.  The 
Eimauks,  who  are  divided  into  four  principal  tribes, 
subdivided  into  numerous  clans,  each  governed  by 
its  chief,  occupy  the  lower  parts  of  the  country, 
between  Caubul  city  and  Herat;  Mr.  Elphinstone 
estimated  their  number  at  about  450,000.  In  war 
they  are  ferocious  and  cruel :  they  retain  many 
Moenl  customs,  mixed  with  others  of  Persian 
origin ;  they  live  almost  entirely  in  camps,  and  use 
the  same  kind  of  food  as  the  Affghans,  with  the 
addition  of  horse-flesh  and  bread  of  an  oily  kind 
«f  nut.   They  cultivate  wheat,  barley,  and  millet ; 
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keep  many  sheep,  and  rear  a  small  but  active  breed 
of  horses :  thev  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Soonite 
sect.  The  Hazaurehs  have  been  estimated  at 
about  350,000 ;  they  inhabit  a  higher  region  than 
the  Eimauks,  a  cold  and  sterile  coun^*^,  where 
little  com  can  be  grown :  their  sheep,  oxen,  horses, 
and  the  produce  of  the  chase,  furnish  them  with 
their  principal  articles  of  food ;  sugar  and  salt  are 
the  foreign  commodities  most  in  demand  amongst 
them.  Thej  live  in  villages  of  thatched  houses, 
and  are  divided  into  different  clans,  constantly  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  each  governed  by  an 
absolute  chief.  The  Hazaurehs  have  strong  Tartar 
features,  and  many  similarities  in  customs  and 
dress  with  the  Uzbeks ;  the  women,  who  are  fre- 
quently good-looking,  possess  an  unexampled  li- 
cense and  ascendancy  over  their  husbands.  These 
people  are  passionate,  fickle,  and  capricious;  but 
conversable,  hospitable,  and  very  fond  of  music, 
recitation,  visiting,  and  other  sociable  kinds  of 
amusement.  Many  of  them  are  performers  on  n 
guitar,  poets,  and  improvimtori.  They  belong  to 
the  sect  of  Ali  The  Tadjiks,  or  Taujiks  (see 
Bokhara),  are  probably  descendants  of  the  ori- 
ginal Persian  inhab.  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
Arabs  who  conquered  it  in  the  first  century  after 
the  Hegira.  They  live  mostly  in  and  round  the 
larger  towns,  and  everywhere  reside  in  fixed  habi- 
tations, having  settled  employments,  lliey  are 
zealous  Soonees,  mild,  sober,  peaceable,  and  indus- 
trious ;  and  assimilate  much  more  with  Uie  Affghans 
than  their  brethren  of  Bokhara  do  with  the  Uzbeks. 
The  Tadjiks  are  mostnumerous  towards  the  W.  of 
Caubul ;  as  the  Hindkces  (Hindoos,  Juts,  Sindisns) 
are  towards  the  E.  The  Hindoos  are,  however,  to 
be  met  with  all  over  the  country,  chiefly  as  money- 
changera  and  tradesmen ;  they  are  mostly  of  the 
Kshastriya  or  militaiv  caste.  The  Kuznlbashes, 
or  Persian  Toorks,  inhabit  the  towns ;  the  Beloo- 
ches  are  generallv  almost  confined  to  the  S. :  there 
are  about  2,000  Arab  families,  besides  Armenians, 
Abyssinians,  European  Turks,  Jews,  and  Caufira 
amongst  the  population. 

Agriculture, — ^There  are  five  classes  of  cultiva- 
tors— 1st,  proprietors,  who  cultivate  their  own  laud ; 
2nd,  tenants,  who  pay  a  fixed  rent  in  money,  or  a 
proportion  of  the  produce;  8rd,  buzgurt,  or  me- 
tayers; 4th,  hired  labourers;  5th,  tnUanSy  whs 
ciUdvate  their  lords'  lands  vrithont  wages.  The 
lands  are  more  equally  divided  in  Caubul  than  in 
most  countries,  and  the  first  class,  or  that  of  small 

{)roprietors,  is  very  large,  as  by  the  Mohammedan 
aw  every  man's  estate  is  at  his  death  divided 
equally  amongst  his  sons.  The  class  of  tenants  is 
not  numerous.  Leases  are  generally  from  1  to  5 
years,  and  the  rent  varies  from  1-1 0th  part  to  half 
the  produce ;  the  landlord  generally  providing  the 
seed,  cattle,  and  fiurm  implements.  Labourers  are 
principally  employed  by  the  huzgurs-,  they  are  fed 
and  clothed  by  their  employers,  and  paid  for  9 
months'  woric  about  80  rupees.  The  vUleina  are 
many  of  them  of  foreign  descent,  and  always  at 
tached  to  the  service  of  some  master;  they  are 
subject  to  taxation,  and  even  death-punishment 
finom  their  lord,  but  have  the  privilege  of  remoWng 
from  the  ser\ice  of  one  master  to  another :  they 
are  most  numerous  amongst  the  Eusofzyes  and 
other  Afi^han  tribes  in  the  NE.  There  are  two 
harvests  m  the  year;  one  crop,  consisting  of  rice, 
millet,  jowaree,  and  maize,  is  sown  in  the  spring, 
and  reaped  in  autumn ;  the  other,  which  consists 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  legumes,  is  sown  at  the  end 
of  autumn,  and  reaped  in  summer.  Bice  is  grown 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  but  wheat  is  the 
common  food  of  the  people :  buley  is  usu^y  given 
to  horses.  The  vegetables  and  pot-herbs  of  Europe 
and  India  are  cultivated  laigely,  especially  turnips 
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and  cairots ;  meloiu  and  cacumben  are  abundantly 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns;  and 
ginger,  turmeric,  and  the  sugar-cane  in  the  £. ;  but 
the  latter  plant  is  confined  to  rich  plains,  and  most 
of  the  sugar,  as  well  as  the  cotton,  used  in  Caubul 
is  brought  frran  India.  The  palma  Christi,  sesa- 
mum,  and  mustard,  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  their 
oil ;  tobacco  is  cultivatMl  in  most  p«rts ;  maddfr 
abounds  in  the  W. ;  and  Caubul  ftimishes  to  India 
its  chid'  supply  of  that  article :  lucerne  and  other 
artificiid  grasses  are  sown  for  the  cattle.  Much  of 
the  land  It  for  culture  has  been  brought  into  that 
state  by  ixrigations  undertaken  by  individuals 
singly,  or  associated  for  the  purpose.  Cultivable 
land  m  Caubul  is  generally  valued  at  from  nine  to 
twelve  yean'  purchase.  Irrigation  is  effected  by 
means  of  canals  and  subterranean  conduits,  be- 
neath the  slopes  of  hills,  termed  oovnztz,  which 
are  common  in  Persia.  The  plough  is  heavier  and 
makes  deeper  furrows  than  that  of  India,  but  still 
only  employs  one  pair  of  oxen.  All  grain  is  sown 
broadcast ;  and  drill  husbandry  is  unknown.  The 
place  of  a  harrow  is  supplied  'by  a  plank  dta^iKed 
over  the  field,  on  which  a  man  stands.  The  sickle 
is  the  only  instrument  used  for  reaping.  The  flail 
is  unknown ;  and  the  com  is  trodden  out  by  oxen, 
or  forced  out  by  a  frame  of  wood  filled  with 
branches,  on  which  a  man  sits,  and  is  dragged  over 
the  straw,  by  cattle.  It  is  winnowed  by  bemg 
thrown  against  the  wind,  and,  when  cleaned,  is 
kept  in  hampers  plastered  with  mud,  unbaked 
earthen  pots,  and  ooane  hair-doth  bagsl 

For  gnnding  the  com,  windmills  are  used  in  the 
W.,  but  these  are  very  different  from  ours,  for  the 
sails  are  inside,  and  there  is  an  opening  in  the 
erection  to  admit  the  wind.  Water-mills  are  not 
unknown,  but  handmills  are  most  generally  used. 
The  manure  employed  is  composed  of  dungj  straw, 
and  ashes,  but  the  dung  of^  camels  is  carefully 
avoided.  Horses  are  employed  in  ploughing  only 
by  the  fiimauks ;  in  Sdstan  camels  perform  this 
work.  There  are  no  carts.  The  horses  of  Herat 
are  very  fine,  and  somewhat  similar  to  the  Arabian 
breed ;  and  there  is  a  strong  and  usefiil  breed  of 
ponies,  especially  about  Baumeean.  Mules  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  India ;  but  asses,  camels,  and 
dromedaries  mostly  are  used  for  carriage.  The  ox 
resembles  that  of  India ;  sheep  chiefly  of  the  broad- 
tailed  kind ;  and  the  goats,  which  are  numerous, 
have  often  long,  and  tortuous  horns.  Ilie  grey- 
hounds and  pointers  are  excellent.  A  great  number 
of  horses  are  annually  sold  in  the  K.  and  W.  of 
India,  under  the  name  of  Caubul  and  Candahar 
breeds ;  but  no  horses  are  bred  in  large  numbers  in 
Caubul,  nor  are  those  of  Candahar  exported  in  any 
quantity. 

Trade, — ExnorU, — The  principal  foreign  trade 
is  with  India,  Persia,  and  Toorkistan :  the  exports 
to  the  first-named  country  are  principally  horses 
and  ponies;  furs,  shawls,  chintz;  madder,  assa- 
foetida,  tobacco,  and  fraits :  those  to  Toorkistan 
are  shawls,  turbans,  chintz,  white  cloth,  indigo, 
and  other  Indian  produce:  to  Persia  the  same 
articles,  with  the  carpets  of  Herat.  The  latter^ 
named  article,  with  woollens,  furs,  madder,  cheese, 
and  some  piece-goods,  are  sent  from  the  W.  to  the 
£.  provs. ;  and  Bhawupoor  and  Mooltan  cloths, 
silk,  cotton,  and  indigo,  are  sent  back  in  return. 
Iron,  salt,  alum,  sul]^ur,  and  the  other  natural 
produce,  are  also  exported. 

Imports, — From  India  are  coarse  cotton  cloths, 
worn  by  the  mass  of  the  people ;  muslins,  silks, 
and  brocade;  indigo,  in  great  quantities;  ivory, 
chalk,  bamboos,  wax,  tin,  sandal-wood,  sugar,  and 
spices :  from  Toorkistan,  horses,  gold,  and  silver ; 
cochineal,  broad  cloth,  and  tinsel :  cast-iron  pots, 
cutlery,  hardware,  and  other  European  articles. 


from  Russia,  viA  Bokhara.  SUks,  cottons,  em- 
broidery, and  Indian  chintz  come  ttom  Persia; 
slaves  from  Arabia  and  Abyssinia;  silks,  satins, 
tea,  porcelain,  d^es,  and  the  precious  metals,  from 
the  Chinese  dominions ;  and  dates  and  ooooa-niits 
from  Beloochistan.  The  merdiants  are  chiefly 
Tadjiks,  Persians,  or  Affghans,  and  Hindkees  in 
theE. ;  but  no  Affghan  ever  keeps  a  shop,  or  ex- 
ercises any  handicraft  trade.  Caubul  is  the  great 
mart  for  the  trade  with  Toorkistan ;  Peshawur  for 
that  with  the  Punjab;  and  Candahar  and  Herat 
for  that  with  Persia.  The  demand  for  British 
manufactures  has  increased  so  much  latteriy,  that 
Russia,  which  before  1816  supplied  a  great  many 
articles,  now  only  sends  nankeen  and  broad  chintz, 
of  a  description  not  manufactured  in  Britain,  into 
the  market.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  between 
India,  Caubid,  and  Bokhara  is  conducted  by  the 
Lohanees,  a  pastoral  tribe  of  Afighans,  often  of 
considerable  wealth.  About  1,000  camel-loads  of 
Indian  goods  are  annually  consumed  in  CaubuL 
The  Caubul  merchants^  have  latterly  begun  to  fre- 
(pient  the  annual  fkirs  on  the  borders  m  the  Rus- 
sian dominions,  and  most  of  the  Russian  trade  with 
Bokhara  has  fallen  into  their  hands.  Sir  A.  Bnmes 
remarics,  that  were  such  fairs  to  be  established  on 
our  NW.  frontier,  and  encouragement  given  to  the 
Lohanee  merchants,  who  are  every  way  deserving 
of  it,  a  large  export  of  British  manufactures  wonld 
take  place. 

Roads. — In  an  inland  country,  without  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  not  suited  to  wheeled  carriages, 
trafiic  must  be  carried  on  by  means  of  beasts  df 
burden ;  camels  are  the  principal  of  these  in  Cau- 
bul, and  constitute  great  part  of  the  wealth  of 
many  individuals,  as  they  are  let  out  to  merchants 
hy  those  who  cannot  tL^ord  to  trade  themselves, 
llie  merchants  commonly  travel  in  bodies,  called 
caravansy  and  place  themselves  generally  under 
the  conduct  of  some  chief  whom  they  elect  as  a 
canjila  baushee,  or  an  officer  with  absolute  command 
over  all  the  arrangements  of  the  journey.  There 
are  but  two  great  routes  through  the  country; 
one  from  Balkh  across  the  mountains  at  Baumeean, 
through  Caubul  to  Peshawur,  and  thence  into  the 
Punjab ;  and  the  other  from  Herat  to  Candahar : 
on  this  line  there  are  few  obstacles  to  oppose  a 
European  army,  and  the  latter  city  could  furnish 
abundant  suppHes.  From  Candahar  there  are  two 
routes;  the  former  through  Ghiznee  to  Caubul, 
not  difficult  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  but  next 
to  impassable  in  the  winter,  from  the  snow  and 
intense  cold ;  the  second  through  the  valley  of 
Pisheen  and  Quetta  to  Shikarpore  in  Sinde;  a 
country  fumislnng  supplies  of  food,  but  deficient 
in  wood  and  water.  There  is  another  road  across 
the  Solimaun  range  from  Candahar  to  Dera  Ghaaee 
Khan,  in  Damaun;  but  it  is  said  to  be  hardly 
practicable  for  a  European  army,  and  is  not  tra- 
velled by  merchants.  The  iLhyber  Pass  from 
Peshawur  to  Caubul  has,  in  consequence  of  enor- 
mous exactions  on  merchandise  at  the  former 
place,  been  deserted  by  traders,  and  is  unsafe. 
Camels,  hones,  mules,  dtc,  arc  cheap  enough 
throughout  Caubul;  but  fuel  is  very  scarce  and 
dear,  and  water  is  not  generally  to  be  had  in 
abundance:  two  great  drawbacks  in  travelling. 
(ConoUy,  ii.  823.) 

7^  Public  Revetnuy  in  settled  times,  amounts, 
according  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  to  nearly  3,000,000^  ; 
but,  before  the  revolution  which  dethroned  Shall 
Shoojah,  1-drd  part  was  remitted  to  different  tri- 
butary princes,  who  consented  to  hold  their  do- 
minions as  grants  from  the  khan  of  Caubul :  of 
the  rest,  half  was  assigned  for  military  services  to 
the  chiefs,  and  the  remainder  for  the  maintenance 
of  moollahs  and  dervises.     The  chief  sources  of 
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die  lerenae  under  the  present  khan  are,  the  land, 
the  tzxbate  of  certain  tribes,  the  town  duties  and 
costaam,  certain  fines  and  forfeitures,  aiid  the 

rSts  of  the  mint.  The  land  revenue  is  collected 
.  the  head  man  of  each  village,  and  paid  either 
dmngfa  the  head  of  the  tribe,  or  the  hakhn  or 
governor  of  the  province:  great  peculation  is 
often  pnctiaed  bv  the  haUm,  as  the  current  ex- 
penaes  are  paid  before  the  balance  is  sent  to  the 
tieasoiy. 

Gcvemmemt — ^Under  the  monarchy,  the  crown 
was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Suddozyes, 
who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Dooraunees,  said 
by  Mi;  E^hinstone  to  be  the  greatest,  bravest, 
and  moat  civilised  of  all  the  AiTghan  tribes.  The 
richt  of  aocoesaion  was  not  always  vested  in  the 
eldest  son ;  but  the  future  heir  was  determined 
either  by  the  reigning  sovereign  or  a  council  of 
the  great  officers  of  state. 

Jmatkt  is  administered  in  the  cities  by  the 
(or  eodi),  assisted  by  muftis  and  other 
i;  but  where  the  khan  happens  to  reside, 
lal  complaints  are  made  to  him.  Thecauzies 
have  deputies  over  the  whole  country.  The  police 
of  towns  is  managed  under  one  head,  in  three 
departmoits,  viz.  watohmen,  inspectors  of  public 
morals,  and  soperintendents  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures. In  the  oountiy  the  people  to  whom  the 
land  belongs  are  answerable  for  the  police.  In 
cases  of  robbery  and  theft,  if  the  chief  of  the 
viDage  or  of  the  division  of  a  tribe  in  whose  lands 
a  crime  was  committed,  fail  to  produce  the  thief, 
he  pays  the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  and 
levies  It  on  the  people  under  hun.  The  police  is 
very  bad,  and  does  not  interfere  in  murders  for 
retaliation,  except  in  towns  and  their  vicinity. 

Reiagitma  SstabHaknunL  —  Moollahs  or  priests 
always  fill  the  duties  of  inspectors  of  public  morals : 
usAa  the  police  established  in  the  country,  they 
have  grants  of  land  from  the  head-man  of  the 
tzibe.  and  a  tax  similar  to  tithes,  but  by  no  means 
cqnivalent  to  them  in  amount :  in  the  towns  they 
an  maintained  b^  fees  on  mania^  and  burials, 
and  the  gifta  of  their  congregations.  A  super- 
intendent i^est  and  a  registrar  are  established  in 
each  city;  several  are  connected  with  the  royal 
hoQsehoid ;  and  at  the  visit  of  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
there  was  a  professor  and  a  body  of  students  in 
theokigy  at  the  king's  palace,  each  of  whom  re- 
cnved  a  daily  allowance  for  his  support. 

Anted  farce  is  chiefly  cavalry,  8-4ths  of  whom 
are  Kozzilbashes.  They  are  collected  in  bodies, 
vaiyini^  in  number  from  6  to  300,  under  their 
•evenl  chiels,  and  tolerably  mounted.  Their  dress 
IS  a  homgee  or  turban,  one  end  of  which  is  tied 
onder  the  throat  in  the  field;  a  kummerhund  or 
j^azment,  which  serves  for  a  coverlid  at  night ;  a 
haoHa  or  shirt,  tdhaXiq  (low  trowsers),  and  boots  to 
the  knees,  and  over  all  a  caftixn  or  doak :  their 
■nns  are  a  sabre,  a  gun,  with  a  good  flint  lock, 
and  long  bayonet ;  a  powder  and  ball  pouch  round 
the  waist,  and  always  a  shield :  their  saddles  are 
high  both  behind  and  before,  and  they  all  carry  a 
icpe  with  a  twisted  chain  attached,  by  which  they 
can  secure  their  horses  at  any  place  or  time. 
There  are  about  12,000  infantry,  all  Aflghaiis, 
anned  with  a  sword,  shield,  and  match-lock,  which 
carries  twice  as  far  as  a  musket;  but  being  too 
heavy  to  be  brought  up  to  the  shoulder,  is  fur- 
nished with  a  prong  or  rest,  which  is  flxed  in  the 
KiMmd.  These  troops  are  but  skirmishers,  and 
n^ht  generally  in  ambush :  there  are  besides  two 
re^pments  raised  seven  years  ago  in  Bombay,  one 
of  900,  and  the  other  of  300  men,  dressed  in  Euro- 
pean uniform,  but  ill  paid  and  disciplined;  and 
vietched  artillery  of  about  fifty  field-pieces  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  only  half  of  which  are  used. 


History, — Caubul  was  amongst  the  countries 
invaded  by  Alexander,  and  several  spots  may  be 
ahnost  confidently  identified  with  those  mentioned 
by  the  historians*  of  that  conqueror.  A  remark- 
able rock  near  Bajour  is  probably  the  celebrated 
Aomus;  Jellalabad  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  spot  where  Alexander  revelled  in 
imitation  of  Bacchus;  many  topes  or  artificial 
mounds  are  situated  along  the  skirt  of  the  moun- 
tain ridges,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Caubul  river, 
some  of  which  having  been  opened,  have  been 
foiud  to  contain  Grecian  coins,  gems,  bones,  cups, 
lamps,  &C.  A.  D.  997  Caubul  was  conquered  by 
the  Tartars  imder  Sebuctaghi,  whose  successors 
extended  their  empire  over  great  part  of  India, 
Khorassan,  Balkh,  and  Budukshan.  In  1737 
Nadir  Shah  possessed  himself  of  the  country ;  and 
in  1747  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli,  the  founder  of  the 
Dooraunee  dynasty,  was  crowned  at  Candahar. 
His  successor  Timour  Shah  died  in  1793  without 
naming  an  heir,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  urt 
certainty  of  the  succession,  a  protracted  ci\Hl  war 
broke  out  among  his  three  sons.  One  of  thein. 
Shah  Shoojah-ul-Moolk,  having  succeeded  in 
placing  himself  on  the  throne,  was  defeated  and 
depos^  in  1809,  by  Futteh*  Khan,  chief  of  the 
Bauricksye  family,  who  espoused  the  cause  of 
Mahmoud,  brother  of  Shah  Shoojah.  But  not- 
withstanding his  great  services,  Futteh  Rhan  was 
treacherously  mimlered,  in  1818,  by  Mahmoud. 
On  this  event  taking  place,  the  brothers  of  Futteh 
Khan,  who  had  been  made  governors  of  provinces, 
revolted ;  and  one  of  them.  Dost  Mohamed  Khan, 
established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Caubul.  Kun- 
jeet  Singh  seized  about  the  same  time  on  Cash- 
mere and  Peshawur;  and  Herat  and  its  depen- 
dencies were  the  only  part  of  the  old  monarchy 
that  continued  in  the*  possession  of  the  Dooraunee 
dynasty.  Dost  Mohamed  having  assisted  the 
Persians  in  their  attempts  on  Herat ;  and  having, 
it  is  alleged,  on  various  occasions  evinced  his 
hostility  to  British  interests,  the  Indian  govern- 
ment determined  upon  dethroning  him,  and  on 
placing  Shah  Shoojah  on  the  musmuL  For  thid 
purpose  a  powerful  army  crossed  the  Indus,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Ghiznee  without  meeting  any 
opposition,  other  than  that  arising  from  the  nature 
of  the  country,  and  the  deficiency  of  supplies. 
The  latter  having  been  taken  by  storm,  after  a 
short  but  sharp  contest,  on  the  23rd  June  1839,  a 
panic  seized  the  troops  of  Dost  Mohamed,  who 
unmediately  disbandcKl  themselves;  and  Shah 
Shoojah  was  shortly  after  enthroned  at  Caubul, 
whence  he  had  been  driven  thirty  years  before. 
But  he  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  on  his 
slippery  elevation  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
strong  British  force  left  in  Caubul.  We  have 
elsewnere  noticed  the  singularly  disastrous  retreat 
of  that  force  from  that  city  early  in  1842 ;  with 
the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
British,  and  their  final  withdrawal  from  it.  (See 
Affohanistan  in  this  Diet. ;  Elphinstone's  Cau- 
bul,/M»stm;  ConoUy'sJoumeyJto  India;  Bumes' 
Trav.  into  Bokhara,  1835.) 

Caubul,  the  ancient  cap.  of  the  above  country, 
under  the  Douraunee  dynasty,  situated  in  the 
plain,  and  on  both  banks  the  river  of  same 
name,  6,600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  66  m, 
NNE.  Ghiznee,  140  m.  WNW.  Peshawur:  lat. 
340  22'  N.,  long.  690  15'  E.  Pop.  about  60,000. 
The  city  is  compactly  built :  on  three  sides  it  is 
enclosed  by  a  semicircle  of  low  hills,  along  the  top 
of  which  runs  a  weak  wall,  with  an  opening  sur- 
rounded by  a  rampart  towards  the  E.,  by  which 
the  principal  road  enters  through  a  gate,  after 
passing  a  bridge  over  the  river.  The  Balla  His- 
saur,  or  ^  palace  of  the  kuigs,'  which  standi  on  the 
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part  of  the  hill  N.  of  this  entrance,  is  a  kind  of 
citadel,  and  contains  several  halls,  distinguished 
i^ith  the  royiil  ornament  of  a  gilded  cupola  :  there 
is  an  upper  citadel,  formerly  used  as  a  state  prison 
for  princes  of  the  blood ;  but  as  fortresses  both  are 
contemptible.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  an 
open  square,  whence  issue  four  bazaars,  with  shops 
about  two  stories  high ;  the  houses  are  constructed 
of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood,  but  few  of  them 
have  any  pretensions  to  elegance.  Caubul  is,  how- 
ever, a  bustling  place ;  the  chief  mart  of  trade  in 
the  country ;  and  its  bazaars  are  superior  to  most 
in  the  £. :  the  great  bazaar  is  a  handsome  roofed 
arcade  600  ft  long  by  BO  ft.  broad.  Each  different 
trade  has  its  separate  quarter.  Provisions  in  sum- 
mer are  moderate,  but  both  wood  and  grain  are 
dear  in  winter.  Its  climate,  and  the  scenery 
around  it,  are  both  very  fine ;  the  banks  of  its 
river  are  beautifully  adorned  with  poplar,  willow, 
and  mulberry ;  but  the  most  pleasmg  spot  in  its 
vicinity  is  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Baber,  who 
made  tiaubul  his  capital.  His  grave  is  marked 
by  two  erect  slabs  ot  whit€  marble,  situated  in  a 
small  garden  at  the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking 
the  city:  outside  Caubul  also  stands  the  tomb  of 
Timour  Shah,  an  unfinished  octagonal  brick  build- 
ing 50  ft,  high. 

In  the  7th  century  of  our  sara,  the  Arabian 
writers  mention  Caiibnl  as  the  residence  of  a 
Hindoo  prince;  it  was,  as  already  stated,  the 
capital  of  the  empire  of  Baber,  and  taken  by 
Nadir  Shah  in  1739.  At  his  death  it  was  taken 
by  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli,  and  remained  the  capital 
of  Affghanistan  till  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy. 

The  chiefship  of  Caubul  extends  N.  to  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  and  Baumeean;  £.  to  Neemla  half 
way  to  Peshawur:  S.  to  Ghiznee,  which  city  it 
includes ;  and  W.  to  the  counti^  of  the  Hazaurehs. 
Much  of  the  countiy  is  mountainous,  and  of  great 
natural  strength  Sut  small  resources;  there  is 
plenty  of  fruit,  and  forage  for  cattle,  but  grain 
grows  scantily.  The  revenues  of  Caubul  amount 
to  18  lacs  rupees  a  year:  those  derived  from  the 
city  customs  are  2  lacs  annually,  which  amount 
they  have  reached  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
couragement given  to  tzade  by  the  lately  deposed 
khan. 

CAUCASUS,  a  great  mountain-range,  extend- 
ing in  a  NW.  and  SE.  direction,  between  the 
BUck  and  Caspian  Seas.  Its  extreme  points  are 
those  of  the  main  ridge  or  back  bone  of  the 
system,  which,  commencing  at  Anape,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  in  lat.  44P  50'  N.,  runs  first  SE.  as  far 
as  the  parallel  of  42^  50',  and  meridian  of  40O  45' ; 
then  almost  due  £.  to  the  long,  of  46^,  and  finally, 
again  SE.  to  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  lat. 
40°  20',  whore  it  terminates.  The  direct  distance 
between  Anape  and  Baku  is  690  m.,  but,  following 
its  windings,  the  ridge  of  the  Caucasus  measures 
800  m.  1  he  extent  of  the  mountains  towards  the 
N.  is  very  well  marked  by  the  courses  of  the 
rivers  Kuoan  and  Terek;  the  one  flowing  W., 
along  the  basis  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  other  E.  to 
the  Caspian.  The  natural  S.  limit  is  the  Araxes ; 
so  that  the  breadth  of  this  range,  in  its  widest, 
part,  is  about  5^,  or  nearly  350  m. ;  and  in  its 
narrowest,  along  the  shores  of  the  Casnian,  not 
much  sliort  of  250  m.  llie  area  enclosed  by 
these  two  seas  and  three  rivers,  taken  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  Caucasian  system,  is  not  less 
than  100,000  sq.  ul,  but  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  within  these  limits  there  is,  though  not 
much,  some  level  land;  and  tliat  the  least  ele- 
vation is  found,  not  in  the  bed  of  the  Araxes,  but 
in  that  of  the  Kur.  (Klaprotb's  Trav.  in  Cauc. 
and  Geoig.,  p.  158,  et  seq.;  Mjgnan's  Whiter 


Journey  through  Russia,  i.  27,  et  aeq. ;  CoL  Mon- 
teith's  (leog.  Joum.,  iii.  21^7.) 

The  highest  peiUc  of  the  Caucasus  attains  an 
altitude  of  17,785  ft,  which  is  more  than  2,000  fu 
higher  than  Mont  Blanc  (Bontzkoflakoi's 
Lettres  sur  le  Caucasse,  p.  28.)  This  peak,  or 
rather  mountain-knot,  is  found  nearly  at  the 
intersection  of  the  43rd  parallel  with  the^  42nd 
meridian.  Among  European  geographers  it  has 
been  called,  improperly  enough,  Elboitrs,  El- 
BURZ,  or  Elbroitz  ;  a  name  uniich,  in  the  spread 
of  information  concerning  E.  countries,  is  likely 
to  be  productive  of  no  little  confusion.  It  is 
already  applied  to  a  peak  of  the  Caucasus,  and  a 
range  on  the  S.  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  may, 
unless  care  be  taken,  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
since  it  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  a  common  de- 
signation for  any  mountain  which  reaches  the  snow 
line,  (Klaproth,  p.  170.)  From  this  point,  as 
from  a  centre,  the  mountains  descend  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  much  more  rapidly  towards  the  N.  and 
W.  than  towards  the  E.  and  S.  (Klaproth,  p.  276.) 
The  Mquinvari  peak,  to  which  the  Russians  have 
improperly  given  the  name  of  Kasbek,  is  said  by 
Klaproth  "to  attain  an  elevation  of  4,419  metres, 
or  of  14,500  ft.  (Lettres  sur  la  Caucasse,  p.  40.) 
Farther  E.,  the  ridge  declines  towards  the  Cas- 
pian ;  and  where  it  approaches  that  sea,  as  in  the 
Cape  of  Absharon,  or  at  the  town  of  D^^nd,  the 
emmences  do  not  probably  exceed  1,500  or  2,000  ft. 
The  ridge  W.  from  Elbours  is  very  considerably 
lower,  and  presents  fewer  peaks;  it  appears  to 
descend  gradually,  till  at  Anape^  on  the  Black 
Sea,  its  elevation  is  only  about  180  feet  above  the 
weUer ;  but  this  height  rises  perpendicularly,  and 
the  face  of  the  rock  is  continued  downwards  for 
several  hundred  fathoms;  such  being  the  depth 
of  the  sea  at  tliis  point.  The  N.  ranges  run 
nearly  parallel  to  the  main  ridge,  and  extend 
about  100  m.,  when  they  suddenly  and  abruptly 
terminate  in  the  low  steppe  of  the  Don  and 
Wolga.  Thb  frontier,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of 
the  Caucasus,  is  called  the  Black  Mountains 
(Schemye  (xon')*  The  Bechtag,  the  highest 
point,  is  probably  not  less  than  6.000  ft.  in  height, 
and  there  are  several  summits  which  appear  to 
have  a  nearly  equal  elevation ;  extreme  rugged- 
ness  is,  however,  a  stronger  characteristic  of  these 
hills  than  altitude.  The  Elbours  (Osha  Makhua) 
appeared  Xa  Pallas  to  rise  in  the  horizon  to  more 
than  double  the  height  of  the  Bechtag,  when 
viewed  from  a  station  very  near  the  base  of  the 
latter.  S.  of  the  main  chain,  the  country  spreads 
into  table-lands,  terraces,  and  slopes,  broken  and 
intersected  by  transverse  ranges  and  peaks,  of 
which  last  the  highest  is  Ali  Guz,  in  40^^  N., 
44^o  E.,  its  elevation  being  about  15,000  ft^ 
About  50  m.  S.  of  this,  but  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Araxes,  is  Mount  Ararat ;  but  it  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  Caucasus, 
Towards  tlie  SE.,  between  the  Kur  and  Araxes, 
tlie  mountains  spread  into  a  level  but  considerably 
elevated  plain,  24  m.  in  width,  and  terminated  by 
a  strong  defile  towards  Erivan.  The  varioi:^ 
plains,  valleys,  and  defiles  of  this  part  of  the 
mountains  seem  to  vary  between  4,000  and  6,000 
ft.  in  height.  On  the  N.  the  Caucasus  is  abso- 
lutely unconnected  with  any  other  mountain- 
range,  unless  the  chain  of  the  Crimea  may  be 
regarded  as  an  exception ;  but  on  the  S.  it  mingles 
with  the  liigh  land  of  Azerbijan ;  on  the  SW.  it 
combines  with  the  mountains  oi  Armenia,  and 
through  them  with  the  Taurus ;  and  on  the  SE. 
its  offshoots  api^ear  to  be  continued  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Ghilan  and  Mazunderan,  to  the  Elboura 
(Persian),  Paropiamisan,  Hindoo  Koosh,  and 
Himalayas.     (Guldenstadt,  lieise  durch  Kussland, 
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i.  433,  et  «^.,  ii.  23,  et  seq. ;  Gmeliiif  Reiae  durch 
RiBsUnd,  ill  34,  ef  wf. ;  Annale«  dee  Voy.,  xii.  5, 
^  «q^  167,  et  »eq. ;  Pallas,  i.  889,  et  aeq.  ; 
Klaproth,  158,  et  acq, ;  Monteith's  Geog.  Joum., 
iii  31,  et  teq.) 

^  The  abore  rasolts  as  to  the  extent  and  eleva- 
.  tioD  of  the  Caucasus  are  deduced  from  a  very  full 
compariaon  of  the  anthoritiee  cited,  and  of  othens 
mot  named.  It  is  right,  however,  to  state  that 
they  cannot  be  wholly  depended  upon.  There  is 
the  moet  extraordinary  discrepancy  among  au- 
thonties  as  to  the  extent  of  the  mountain-system, 
its  elevation,  db& :  but  the  above  results  seem  to 
be  thoee  on  which  most  reliance  ma^  be  placed. 

The  ancients  mention  two  principal  passes  of 
the  Caucasus,  the  Caucaaan  Gates  and  the  Al- 
banian Gates ;  of  which  the  former  is  at  present 
the  great,  indeed  almost  the  only  frequented  pass. 
It  nms  dose  by  the  base  of  the  Kasbek  moun- 
tain, in  lat.  42^o  N.,  bng.  44^  £.,  and  is,  in 
lact,  a  deep  ravme,  through  which  the  Terek 
seems  to  have  cut  its  way  in  a  channel,  some- 
times scarcely  wide  enough  to  allow  of  its  passage. 
The  commencement  of  this  cleft  on  the  S.  is 
4,000  fu,  and  it  continues  to  rise,  till,  at  the  neck 
of  the  pass,  it  is  lull  8,000  ft  above  the  sea.    Pre- 
cipiloQs  waUs  of  porphyry  and  schist,  8,000  ft.  in 
height,  press  upon  its  sides ;  and  awful  abvsses 
open  beneath  it,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  to  the  depth 
of  10,000  ft.    Avalanches  are  frequent  in  this 
pass,  canying  with  them  not  only  any  unfortunate 
travellers  who  may  be  in  the  de^le,  but  very 
often  the  road  itself,  and  even  when  the  snow 
does  not  descend  in  masses,  its  meltings  in  the 
spring  and  summer  cause  occasional  floods,  which 
carr\'  eveiT  thing  before  them.    The  direct  length 
of  tiiis  deme  may  be  about  120  m.,  from  Mosdok 
to  Gory;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
difBcolty  from  the  fact  that  Strabo   (xi  500) 
describes  it  as  occupying  four  days  in  the  passage. 
This  must  be  understood  also  of  summer  travel- 
linfT,  since  in  winter  the  pass  was  wholly  unap- 
proachable.   The  Russians  have,  however,  made  it 
passable  even  for  carriages ;  and  in  January,  1830, 
It  was  crossed  by  the  Persian  embassy,  but  thb 
winter  transit  employed  six  dayt,  (Mignan,  L  46.) 
Abont  midway  stands  the  old  castle  of  Dariel,  in 
the  nanowest  and  highest  part  of  the  goi^e,  where 
the  statement  of  Pliny  (vi.  2),  that  an  iron  gate 
would  be  sufficient  to  close  the  opening,  seems  to 
be  any  thin^  but  an  exaggeration.    This  castle 
is  thc^oie,  m  aU  probabifity,  the  fortress  which, 
acoonling  to  the  Koman  naturalist,  was  called, 
though  improperly,  the  Pyla  Catpue,    (Klaproth, 
pi  Sll ;  Monteith,  G.  J.,  iii.  89.)     The  Albanian 
<«acc«  appear  to  answer  to  a  pass  between  Georgia 
and  Daghestan,  in  lat.  42^  N.,  long.   47^  £. 
(Ptokmy,  V.  9;  Lapie's  Map;  An.  Voy.,  xii.  1.) 
This  is,  however,  very  little  known ;  it  is  almost 
wholly  in  the  possession  of  the  native  tribes,  and 
pfobably  is  not  passable  except  for  hunters,  and 
m  the  summer.    Ptolemy's  £.  Sarmatian  Gates 
(Geog.  V.  9}  appear  to  be  the  pass  of  Derbend, 
on  the  Caspian  Sea :  this  is  always  available ;  its 
narrowness  makes  it  a  strong  military  position, 
and  the  swampy  nature  of  the  shore  renders 
travelling  idong  it   often  difficult.     A  similar 
remark  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  the  pass  be- 
tween the  W.  termination  of  the  Caucasus  and 
the  Black  Sea.    Along  this  road  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff,  in  the  last  war,  succeeded  in  marching  an 
army,  with  incredible  difficulty,  from  Anape  to 
Sok^umkulla  (about  150  m.) ;  but  here  he  foimd 
it  equally  impossible  to  advance  or  retreat,  and 
wascompelled  to  return  by  sea.    (Monteith,  G.  J., 
tii.  37.)    The  impediments  to  the  coast  roads 
r,  however,  to  consist  only  in  the  number 


and  power  of  the  moimtain  torrents,  which,  with- 
out bridge  or  boat,  are  quite  impassable ;  and  as  a 
very  wide  bank  of  hard  sand  stretches  along  the 
whole  shore,  it  may  be  practicable  to  throw 
bridges  over  all  the  streams ;  but  very  consider- 
able height  and  strength  will  be  necessary  to 
secure  them  from  the  effects  of  sudden  floods. 
These  are  all  the  passes  over  the  main  ridge,  and 
the  transverse  ranges  do  not  seem  to  be  better 
provided;  one  only  appears  to  exist  between 
Imeritia  and  Georgia,  and  that  has  been  rendered 
available  only  within  modem  times,  and  is  still 
encumbered  with  great  difficulties. 

Geoloffv. — ^The  bases  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  N. 
seem  to  be  covered  ^nth  sand  or  a  sandy  marl, 
from  which  the  first  eminences  rise  in  low  but 
abrupt  hills  of  sandstone,  tufa,  and  iron-stone. 
These  are  rapidly  succeeded  by  higher  and  more 
mountainous  elevations  of  white  calcareous  lime- 
stone, many  of  which  exhibit  imquestionable  evi- 
dence of  decay,  the  rivers  that  flow  through  and 
round  them  depositing  thick  layers  of  a  yellow 
and  grey  sandy  consistence.  Occasionally  the 
limestone  rises  mto  great  rocky  peaks  and  ndges, 
between  which  marshy  plains  of  sandy  mud  are 
not  unfrequent,  apparently  formed  by  the  ddbris 
of  the  mountains  themselves.  This  limestone,  of 
which  the  BecUtag,  the  Metshuka,  and  nearly  all 
the  frontier  line  of  the  Caucasus  is  formed,  is  very 
ancient, and  exhibits  scarcely  any  petrifactions; 
behind  this  rises  a  ridge  of  slate,  m>m  the  appear- 
ance of  which  the  term  Black  Mountain  is  given 
to  the  range.  The  higher  ranges,  which  rise  to 
the  snowlme,  consist  of  basalt,  schistus,  porphyry, 
granite,  and  other  old  formations,  so  that  whether 
its  actual  material,  or  the  absence  of  organic  re- 
mains, be  considered,  it  is  probable  that  the  Cau- 
casus is  one  of  the  oldest  mountain  S3'stems  in  the 
world.  The  S.  slope  exhibits  the  same  succession 
of  formations,  as  far  as  regards  the  three  principal 
strata,  but  much  less  rapidly.  Sandstone  is  far 
less  abimdant  in  the  S.  than  in  the  N.,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  calcareous  spar,  milk-quartz,  and  other 
fossils,  are  frequently  met  with,  indicating  a  much 
greater  degree  of  wealth  in  mineral  ores.  Lava 
and  other  volcanic  matter  is  common  enough 
among  the  formations ;  but,  though  tnvd  vol- 
canos  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  Caucasus,  igne-- 
ous  eruptions  are  unknown ;  and  neither  Klaproth 
nor  Pallas  could  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion as  to  their  former  existence.  Monteith  is  of 
opinion  that  the  volcanic  rocks  are  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  sudden  rise  of  a  great  extent  of 
country,  than  to  emissions  from  particular  moim- 
toins.  (Guldenstadt,  i.  484-441,  ii.  23-29 ;  Pallas, 
i  337,  847,  358,  366,  &c. ;  Khiproth,  pp.  386-390 ; 
Monteith,  G.  J.,  iii.  49.) 

Hydrography, — The  Caucasus,  like  the  Alps, 
does  not  form  the  dividing  line  between  rivers 
flowlb^  in  opposite  directions ;  other  ranges  rise 
immediately  on  its  S.,  which  shut  it  out  from 
"Communication  with  the  Pereian  Gulf  and  the 
Mediterranean  ;  while,  on  the  N.,  the  great  plain 
of  the  Wolga  and  Don,  after  rising  ftom  the  beds 
of  those  rivers  for  some  distAnce  8.,  subsides  again, 
leaving  a  positive,  though  scarcely  perceptible, 
ridge  between  the  sources  of  Mantyeh  and  Sarpa 
and  the  bases  of  the  Caucasus,  with  a  positive 
though  very  gentle  slope  towards  the  latter.  In 
consequence  of  this  formation,  eveiy  drop  of  water 
from  the  Caucasus  falls  into  the  Black  or  Caspian 
Sea.  The  principal  streams,  besides  the  Kuban, 
Terek,  and  Araxes,  already  mentioned,  are  the 
Kur  (an.  Cyrus)  ^  and  the  Phasis,  rising  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  transverse  range  which  divides  Ime- 
ritia from  Georgia,  and  running,  the  first  SE.  to 
the  Araxes,  the  other  W.  to  the  Black  Sea.    Tlie 
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Shorak  or  Jorak  (an.  Apsantt)  is  another  tolerably 
lar^ce  river,  running  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Koi«u  (an.  Cun'tu),  a  still  lax|(er,  falling  into  the 
Caspian.  The  torrents  that  run  short  courses  to 
these  seas  from  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  in 
their  neighbourhood  are  q^uite  innumerable,  as  are 
the  affluents  of  the  principal  streams  which  pour 
from  the  mountain  sides  in  eveiy  direction,  some- 
times with  respectable  length  of  course,  and  always 
in  immense  volume.  It  may,  indeed,  be  reason- 
ably concluded  that  the  store  of  moisture  in  the 
Caucasus  cannot  possibly  be  exceeded  by  that  of 
any  other  ooimtry  of  like  extent ;  and  since,  from 
the  causes  before  named,  it  is  prevented  from  spread- 
ing beyond  the  bounds  of  the  mountains,  it  follows 
necessarily  that  no  land  can  be  more  abundantly 
watered.  Most  of  the  streams  are  flooded  by  the 
melting  of  the  winter  snows ;  and  their  action  on 
the  sulMtance  of  the  mountains  is  at  all  times  very 
violent,  especially  on  the  slate  and  limestone.  The 
former  is  brought  down  in  the  form  of  a  black 
glistening  sand,  the  latter,  in  that  of  a  soft  white 
Bubstanoe,  so  fine  and  so  abundant,  that  it  \a  used 
by  the  natives,  in  its  natural  state,  for  whitening 
their  houses.     (Rlaproth,  p.  386 ;  Pallas,  I  365.) 

Tliere  is,  perhaps,  no  other  mountain  region  in 
the  world  so  destitute  of  lakes  as  Caucasus.  The 
lake  of  Sevan  or  Goukcba,  between  the  Kur  and 
Araxes,  is  the  only  one  of  any  size  in  the  whole 
region,  and  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  Caucasus.  It  is  a  salt  lake,  of  the  kind  so 
common  in  Central  Asia,  without  any  outlet,  and 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  a  small  ele- 
vated plain  about  48  m.  long,  bv  12  m.  in  width, 
5,300  fi  above  the  sea.  (Pallas,  i.  337,  Ac ;  EJap- 
roth,  pp.  159, 241-407,  &c ;  Monteith,  G.  J.,  iii  43, 
et  seq, ;  Spencer,  pom.) 

CUmate, — This,  of  course,  varies  with  the  eleva- 
tion ;  but  perhaps  still  more  with  the  degree  of 
shelter  afforded  by  the  neighbouring  ranges  from 
the  different  winds.  Some  of  the  N.  vallevs,  not- 
withstanding their  exposure  to  the  bleak  gusts 
from  the  Snowy  Mountains,  are  so  perfectly  pro- 
tected from  the  N.  wind,  that  their  winter  is  as 
mild  as  in  the  S.  parts  of  the  Crimea.  (Pallas,  i. 
339.)  They  are  subject,  however,  to  sudden  and 
fierce,  though  brief,  vicissitudes;  and  the  very 
shelter  which  they  possess,  by  confining  the  air, 
makes  them  unhealthy.  With  the  sharp  ascent  of 
the  land,  the  temperature  rapidly  decreases,  and  a 
few  hours  serves  to  convey  the  traveller  from  the 
climate  of  the  temperate  zone  to  that  of  ever- 
Uusting  winter.  The  cold  in  the  upper  ranges  is 
intense ;  but  observations  are  wanting  on  which 
to  found  any  conclusion  as  to  its  average ;  Mignan, 
at  a  comparatively  low  part  of  the  range,  found  it, 
in  Jan.  1830,  a  very  cold  winter,  at  49  Fahr.,  or 
2S9  below  the  freezing  point,  (i.  85.)  A  better 
idea  may,  perhaps,  be  formed  on  this  point,  from 
the  quantity  of  snow  deposited  in  the  defiles : 
1,400  men  were  employed  a  fortnight  in  cutting  a 
road  for  the  Persian  embassy,  which,  after  all,  was 
scarcely  pai<sable.  (Mignan,  i.  40.)  Notwith- 
standing tliis  intensity  of  cold,  the  plague  is  very 
common  on  the  mountains. 

On  the  S.,  the  countries  on  the  Black  Sea  and 
Caspian  may  be  described  as  warm  ;  those  of  Ime- 
ritia  and  Georgia  as  rather  cold;  but  thU,  again, 
must  l)e  taken  with  considerable  limitation,  the  N. 
parts  of  the  two  seas  being  subject  to  winter  frosts. 
Tlie  melting  of  the  ice  in  them  freciueutly  causes 
chilly  summers  on  their  shores,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  higher  valleys  are  among  the 
ottest  spots  in  the  Caucasus.  The  abundance  of 
running  water,  and  the.neiglibourhood  of  the 
two  boimding  seas,  cause  a  great  acciunulation  of 
vapour;  indeed,  so  extensive  is  the  exhalation 


constantly  going  en,  that  it  may  be  said  every 
wind,  if  long  continued,  brings  with  it  a  mist, 
which  nothi]^  can  disperse  except  a  storm.  These 
last  are,  consequently,  frequent  and  terrible. 
Luckily,  however,  the  cause  that  produces  them 
gives  warning  of  their  approach ;  the  vapours, 
when  grown  too  heavy  for  the  atmosphere,  collect 
themselves  in  dense  masses  round  toe  sides  and 
tops  of  the  mountains ;  and  the  Caucasians,  warned 
by  this  dothhig  of  their  Alps,  prepare  for  the  ex- 
plosion, which-  they  know,  by  long  experience, 
will  speedily  follow.  They  wrap  themselyeB  in 
their  tehaouJuu  (large  cioaka  made  of  wool  and 
goat's  hair,  and  pexfectly  waterproof),  and  under  a 
low  tent  made  of  felt,  expressly  for  such  emer- 
gencies, or  under  the  lee  of  a  rock  or  tzee,  await, 
generally  in  safety,  the  passing  of  the  tempest. 
(Spencer's  W.  Caua,  p.  129.)  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  falling  of  the  diff  or  tree  destroys  those 
who  have  sou^t  its  shelter ;  but  these  accidents 
are  of  rare  occunence,  as  it  is  not  often  that  the 
natives  are  compelled,  for  want  of  their  felt  tents, 
to  run  such  risks ;  but  to  strangers  unprovided 
with  the  means  d  combating  these  stpims,  the 
effect  is  sure  to  be  ultimately  fataL  One  or,  at 
most,  two  years' exposure  to  the  varying  influence 
of  a  Caucasian  dimate,  sends  the  Russian  soldier 
either  to  his  grave  or  to  the  hospital,  with  a  con- 
stitution irrecoverably  broken.  The  uncertain 
temperature  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
appear  indeed  to  make  it  very  unhealthy  to  stran- 
gers, especially  on  the  slopes  and  flats  towards  the 
sea.  Intermittent  and  bilious  fevers  of  a  vevy  grave 
kind  are  endemic,  and  exceedm^ly  obstinate  ;  and 
the  plague,  as  before  observed,  is  also  very  com- 
mon. (For  a  singular  statement  connected  with 
the  climate  of  the  Caucasus,  see  Herodotus,  Clio, 
p.  106 ;  KUproth,  p.  160.)  The  varying  humidity, 
or  some  other  cause,  seems  likewise  to  impress  the 
air  with  very  peculiar  qualities ;  observations  of 
altitude  by  the  barometer,  or  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  give  very  inconsistent  results  at  different 
times  (see  Caspian  Ska),  and  the  extent  of  hori- 
zontal vision  is  frequently  quite  startling.  The 
Caspian  Sea  is  sometimes  seen  from  the  sommit 
of  the  Bechtag,  164  m.  distant ;  and  the  Snowy 
Mountains  from  Sarepta,  on  the  Wolga,  a  length 
of  322  m.  (Pallas,Ld70;  Klaproth,  p.l58.)  The 
distance  of  the  visible  horizon,  exclusive  of  refrac- 
tion, woidd  be  in  the  first  case  about  94^  m.,  in 
the  second  about  163^  m. ;  the  amount  of  refrac- 
tion is,  therefore,  equal  to  more  than  1^,  and  nearly 
2p  respectively ;  but,  in  ordinary  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  maximum  bdng  onl^  33",  the 
excess  of  27'  and  1^  57'  indicates  a  variable  den- 
sity in  the  medium  which  is  truly  surprisinflr. 
Some  of  the  larger  clefrs  are  said,  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  natives,  to  have  been  caused  by  earth- 
quakes ;  but  there  are  no  authenticated  records  of 
these  phenomena.  (Guldenstadt,  i.  217-432 ;  Pal- 
las, i  340,  358,  447,  ei  past. ;  Gmelin,  iii.  pass. ; 
Klaproth,  pp.  163,  165,  309,  833,  Ac;  Chardin, 
p.  165  ;  Spencer,  W.  Cauc,  p.  125,  et  $eq.,  320, 
Ac  ;  Circass.,  i.  286,  du^  ;  Monteith,  G.  J.,  iii.  31, 
dtc.) 

ProducHoHs, — 1.  Minerals. — Except  in  its  de- 
fidency  of  lakes,  the  Caucasus  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  Alps ;  among  otherH,  an  appa- 
rent poverty  of  mineral  treasures.  It  is  true  that 
this,  m  the  case  of  the  Caucasus,  may  be  apparent 
only.  The  ancients  un()ue8tionabIy  believed  these 
mountains  to  be  rich  in  the  precious  metals,  but 
this  they  also  believed  of  most  other  districts  that 
were  but  slightly  known  to  them ;  and  the  limited 
observations  of  sdentific  men  in  modern  times 
tend  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  A  yellow  mine- 
ral, called  cat  gold,  is  indeed  found,'  which  may. 
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_  i  baye  occasioned  the  itories  as  to  the  gold 
mines  of  the  Caucasos ;  but  it  is  perfectly  worth- 
las.  Iron,  copper,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  lead, 
m  found,  the  last  in  tolerably  laige  qnantitiea. 
Salt  18  almost  wholly  wanting,  and  of  gems  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  vestige.  Indications  of 
coal  have  UCely  been  discovered;  and,  from  the 
enonnoas  quantity  of  lime  deposits,  it  is  likely 
that  mazbles  may  be  found.  (Pallas,  i  429 ;  Gul- 
denstadt,  L  441,  456 ;  Klaproth,  p.  891 ;  Spencer, 
W.  Cane,  i  831.)  'r    ^  r  t~- 

2.  FcMtaMea.— In  amount  and  variety  of  vege- 
ution^  the  Caucasian  regions  seem  to  be  unrivalled. 
Chardin,  writing  in  16^  savs,  'Mount  Caucasus, 
till  ye  come  to  me  iwry  top  cfU,  is  extremely  fruit- 
ful/ and  Spencer,  in  1838,  says,  <  However  high 
the  ascent,  we  see  luxurious  v^etation,  mingling 
even  with  the  tnmo  tf  eenharieM,*  Nearly  every 
tree,  shrub,  firnit,  gram,  and  flower,  found  from 
the  limit  of  the  tenii)erate  zone  to  the  pole,  is 
native  to  or  may  be  nused  in  the  Caucasus.  The 
K.  baaes  consist  of  arable  land  of  an  excellent 
quality,  meadows  of  the  finest  giasB,  and  dwarf 
wood  in  ^reat  abundance.  At  a  y&cv  little  dis- 
tance the  mciease  of  wood  indicates  a  higher  and 
colder  country,  but  the  pJants  which  delight  in  a 
warm  situation  still  continue  to  be  very  numerous. 
From  the  more  rapid  rise  of  theflpround,  bare  rocks 
are  more  numerous  on  the  N.  wan  on  the  S.,  but 
every  shelf,  however  limited,  is  marked  by  a  rich 
vegeUtion  to  a  height  almost  inconoeivsble.  The 
S.  slopes  and  table-lands  are  still  more  abundant 
and  varied  in  their  productions  than  those  on  the 
N. ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  swampjr  shores  of  the 
Enxine  and  Caspian,  which  are,  in  most  cases, 
neariy  impenetrable  jun^es  of  the  rankest  and 
most  varied  vegetation.  The  rising  country  con- 
sists of  a  succession  of  small  flats,  each  covered 
with  a  most  productive  earth.  The  mountain 
sides  and  higher  plaihs  are  clothed  with  dense 
forests,  and  the  rivers  are  frequently  unapproach- 
able for  a  great  distance.  The  forest  trees  consist 
of  oaks  of  every  species,  cedars,  cypresses,  beeches, 
savins,  junipers,  hazels,  firs,  boxes,  pines,  alders, 
and  a  host  of  others.  Among  the  standsjni  fruits 
are  found  the  date  palm,  the  julube,  quince,  cherry, 
olive,  wild  apricot,  and  willow-leaved  pear.  Pome- 
granates, figs,  and  mulberries  grow  wild  in  all 
the  warmer  valleys;  and  vines  twine  round  the 
standard  trees  to  a  very  great  elevation  up  the 
moontains.  A  hard-wood  tree,  called  by  the 
natives  putcheHa,  is  apparently  peculiar;  it  is  of  a 
deep  rose  colour,  very  closely  grained,  and  suscep- 
tible of  an  extremely  hi^h  pMolish.  In  addition  to 
the  vine,  the  other  cUmbing  plants  are  innu- 
merable, which  mixing  with  the  standards,  the 
bramble  fruits,  such  as  raspberries  and  black- 
bemes,  and  other  dwarf  woods,  form  a  density  of 
vegetation  which  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate, 
unless  a  passage  be  hewn  with  the  hatchet.  Rye, 
barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  millet  are  abundantly 
raised,  even  as  high  as  7,500  ft.  above  the  sea; 
and  beades  these  grains,  the  warmer  plains  and 
valleys  produce  flowers  of  every  scent  and  dye, 
cotton,  nee,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  with 
everf  variety  of  cucumber  and  melon.  This  list 
is  of  necessity  verv  imperfect,  as  will  be  evident 
when  it  is  stated  that  Onldenstadt  has  filled 
eighteen  quarto  pages  with  the  mere  names  of  the 
various  plants  seen  by  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
Terek  and  in  Georgia,  (i.  188-197,  418-430.)  It 
may  serve,  however,  to  exhibit  the  vegetable 
riches  of  a  region  which  seems  to  produce  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  existence,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  salt,  even  for  the  luxurious  accom- 
modation of  man.  (Guldenstadt,  as  above,  etptuB, ; 
Gmelin,  iii.  22-^,  et  pass. ;  PaUas,  i.  840,  357, 


864^  868,  879,  &c;  Klaproth,  pp.  167.  309,  391' 
&c ;  Spencer,  Circassia,  i.  317,  330,  u,  233,  818t 
857,  Ac;  W.  Cauc,  i  29,  188-195,  216,  &c; 
Monteith,  G.  J.,  ilL  31-35.^ 

3.  Animah, — Animal  life  in  the  Caucasus  is  on 
a  scale  of  magnitude  and  variety  equal  to  its  ve^- 
tation.  Wolves,  bears,  lynxes,  jackals,  foxes,  wild 
cats,  a  peculiar  beast  of  prey  called  chaut,  toge- 
ther with  many  varieties  of  deer,  wander  in  the 
forests  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  The 
smaller  fur-bearing  tribes  are  also  common,  as 
weasels,  polecats,  ermines,  and  moles  of  many 
varieties.  Hares  and  every  other  species  of  game 
abound,  with  chamois  and  goats,  of  which  the 
Caucasian  goat  {Centra  Couoaaaiea)  seems  peculiar. 
Sheep  with  peculiarly  long  wool  are  numerous; 
and  it  is  even  doubtful  if,  among  the  mountains, 
this  creature  be  not  yet  living  in  a  state  of  nature. 
This  also  is  one  of  the  homes  of  wUd  cattle ;  the 
largest  species  (the  aurochs)^  being  found  in  its 
forests ;  while  of  the  domesticated  kinds  the  va- 
rieties are  numerous  and  serviceable.  The  horses 
of  the  Caucasus  have  been  famous  from  a  very 
high  antiquity,  the  Bechtag  Mountain  having 
formerly  been  called  Hippicon  ('irirwcwK),  from  the 
number  of  these  animals  which  were  grazed  upon 
its  sides.  (Ptolemy,  v.  9.)  They  are  not  less 
numerous  in  the  present  dav,  and  are  among 
the  very  finest  varieties  of  the  species.  Of 
birds  there  are  pheasants,  partridges,  grouse,  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  mountain  game,  a  great  va- 
riety of  the  crow  kind,  nearlv  every  species  of 
birds  of  prey  and  passage,  and  some  of  the  best 
specimens  of  the  domestic  varieties.  Among  in«- 
sects,  the  bee  and  silkworm  claim  pie-eminence : 
the>r  are  both  numerous,  and  their  productions, 
particularly  the  honey,  formed  a  considerable 
branch  of  trade  with  Turkey,  till  the  power  of 
Russia  sealed  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  Other 
insects  are  equally  numerous,  as  are  also  the  rep> 
tile  tribes,  among  which  are  some  fine  species  of 
tortoises  and  snt^es,  both  harmless  and  venomous. 
(Guldenstadt,  i.  418,  et  pastim ;  Gmelin,  iii  58,  e< 
poMsim;  Pallas,  I  341,  410,  &c.;  Klaproth,  p.  344, 
dec;  Spencer, /MEMtm.) 

Inhabitants.— Thete  is  probablv  no  other  part  of 
the  world,  except  Africa,  S.  of  the  Sahara,  where 
so  manv  nations  and  languages  are  collected  within 
so  small  a  space  as  in  the  Caucasus.  Guldenstadt 
gives  a  list  of  seven  difierent  nations,  besides 
Tartars,  who  speak  langua^  radically  different, 
and  who  are  again  subdivided  into  almost  innu- 
merable tribes,  among  whom  the  varieties  of  dia- 
lects are  nearly  infinite.  The  principal  nations 
he  thus  enumerates: — 1.  Georgians;  2.  Basians; 
3.  Abchasians;  4.  Tcherkeesiaus ;  5.  Okesians; 
6.  Kistiens ;  7.  Lesghians ;  8.  Tartars.  (Beise,  L 
458-495.)  Of  these  the  most  numerous  and  im- 
portant are  the  Georgians  and  Circassians  or 
Tcherkessians ;  but  the  Abchasians  and  Okesians, 
called  by  Pallas  and  Klaproth  Abassians  and 
Osetians,  are  also  powerful  tribes.  In  habits  and 
manners  a  strong  resemblance  is  observed  among 
them  all;  they  are  usually  wandering  hunters 
and  warriors,  for  which  occupations  their  country 
is  peculiarly  fitted,  and  only  in  an  inferior  degree 
shepherds  or  agriculturists.  A  partial  exception 
must,  however,  be  made  to  this  g^ieral  character 
in  favour  of  the  Georgians,  who  reside  in  towns, 
and  have  long  possessed  a  fixed  form  of  government 
and  internal  polity;  but,  for  the  rest,  they  appear 
to  possess  the  erratic  disposition,  reckless  courage, 
boundless  hospitality,  and  much  of  the  predatory 
habits  which  mark  the  Arab  and  other  half  bar- 
barous people.  (See  Circassia,  Gbokoia,  Ac) 
It  is  well  known  that  Blumenbach  looked  here 
for  the  origin  of  his  first  and  most  intellectual 
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race  of  men  (the  Caucasian);  but  for  this,  as 
has  been  proved,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence, historical  or  philologicaL  The  Caucasians, 
though  surrounded  by  the  means  of  improvement, 
and  occupying  a  country  more  favourably  situated 
than  that  of  Switzerland,  have  made  no  progress 
either  in  arts  or  aims ;  and  continue  to  this  day 
the  same  unlettered  barbarians  as  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus.  TClio,  203.)  They  have  fine  physical 
forms,  but  their  mental  endowments  are  of  the 
most  inferior  description. 

Name. — This  has  in  all  ages  been  the  same 
among  neighbouring  nations,  uiough,  according  to 
Strabo  (xi.  500),  the  range  was  called  by  the 
natives  Kaawiov  o/w?  (Caspian  Mountains).  The 
names  Caspian  and  Caucasus  have,  in  the  opinion 
of  Klaproth  (p.  169),  a  similar  etymology,  namely, 
Koh-dhaf  or  Ckatq},  the  mountain  of  C%£up,  so 
called  from  the  Caspii,  a  powerful  people  on  its 
sides.  (See  Caspian  Sea.)  Pliny  (vi.  2)  de- 
rives the  name,  but  vdth  no  great  appearance  of 
probability^  from  GraucantSf  which,  he  says,  in 
the  Scythian  tongue,  means  nive  candUUuL  At 
present'the  term  Caucasus  is  but  little  used  by  the 
Asiatics,  the  name  for  the  mountains  among  the 
Tartars  being  Jal-bus;  among  the  Turks,  Ckc^- 
daghi  ^Mount  Ckaf) ;  and  amons  the  Armenians, 
Jalbun-starf  a  modification  of  tiie  Tartar  term; 
but  Caucasus  is  still  in  use  among  them. 

CAUDEBEC,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  d^ 
Seine  Inf^^rieuie,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Seine,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Caudebec,  6  m.  S.  Yvetot.  Pop. 
2,164  m  1861.  The  parish  church,  built  in  the 
15th  century,  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and 
delicacy  of  its  architecture.  It  has  some  manu- 
factures of  cotton  goods.  Previously  to  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  it  was  comparatively 
flourishing;  but  that  disastrous  measure  gave  a 
blow  to  Its  manufactures  and  commerce,  from 
which  it  has  not  recovered.  Its  port,  though  safe, 
commodious,  and  advantageously  situated  ^tween 
Havre  and  Kouen,  is  but  little  frequented. 

CAUDETE  (an.  Biggera),  a  town  of  Spain, 

?x)v.  Murcia,  8  m.  NNW.  Villena,  12  m.  NE. 
eda.  Pop.  6,672  in  1857.  The  town  was  for- 
merly^ fortified ;  and  has  a  church,  2  convents,  a 
hospital,  several  distilleries,  and  a  palace  of  the 
bishop  of  Orihuela.  On  the  heights  in  the  vicinity 
a  battle  was  fought  in  1706,  the  day  after  the  great 
victory  gained  oy  the  Duke  of  Berwick  at  Al- 
manza,  between  a  detachment  of  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  forces  and  those  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter. 

CAUFIRISTAN,  or  CAFFRISTAN,  a  r«^on  of 
Central  Asia,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  and  a  portion  of  the  Bolor  Tagh  mountains, 
chiefly  between  lat.  35°  and  36°  X.,  and  long.  70^ 
E.  and  the  W.  limite  of  Cashmere;  having  N. 
Budukshan,  E.  Little  Thibet,  S.  the  dom.  of  the 
Punjab  and  Caubul,  and  W.  those  of  Caubul  and 
Koondooz.  The  hills  N.  of  Bajour  and  Kooner 
form  its  S.  limit ;  ito  other  boundaries  have  beim 
very  imperfectly  defined.  The  whole  of  this  coun- 
try is  a  lofty  AJpine  tract  of  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, deep  pine  forests,  interspersed  with  small 
but  fertile  and  often  populous  valleys,  and  table- 
lands sometimes  10  or  15  m.  across.  Torrents  and 
rivers  are  numerous,  and  are  crossed  by  stationary 
wooden  bridges  or  hanging  bridges  of  rope  and 
osiers.  The  cold  of  the  winter  is  severe,  but  the 
valleys  afford  an  abundance  of  grapes  and  other 
fruits,  and  the  hills  good  pasture  for  sheep  and 
goats.  The  Caufirs  (infidels)  who  inhabit  this 
region  are  an  independent  nation,  said  by  Baber 
and  Abul  Fazel,  and  believed  by  themselves,  to  be 
descended  from  the  troops  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
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They  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  driven 
thither  from  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  on  ite  being 
overrun  by  the  Mohammedans;  but  Sir  A.  Bumes 
and  Mr.  Elphinstone  suppose  they  had  emigrated, 
through  a  similar  cause,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cwdahar.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  fair- 
ness and  beauty  of  their  complexions ;  are  liberal, 
social,  and  extremely  hospitable :  they  never  com- 
bine in  war  against  their  neighbours,  but  retaliate 
invasions  fiercely,  and  fight  with  great  bravery 
and  determination.  They  indulge  an  unceasing 
hatred  against  Mohammedans,  and  a  Caufir  adds 
an  additional  ornament  to  his  dress,  or  another 
trophy  to  a  high  pole  before  his  door,  for  each 
Mussulman  he  has  slain.  All  wear  tight  clothes ; 
those  of  some  tribes  made  of  black  goat  skins,  and 
of  others  of  white  cotton :  all  suffer  their  hair  to 
hang  over  their  shoulders,  and  each  looks  upon 
every  one  else  as  a  brother  who  wears  rir  glets  and 
drinks  wine :  to  the  latter  they  are  much  addicted, 
and  grape  juice  is  given  to  children  at  the  breast. 
They  eat  the  flesh  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  except 
the  dog  and  jackal,  and  use  both  tables  and  chairs 
of  a  rude  construction :  the  women  perform  the 
business  of  tiUa^,  as  well  as  all  laborious  domestic 
occupations.    Fme  rice,  wheat,  and  barley  are  the 

Krinoipal  ^prains  cultivated ;  honey,  vinegar,  cheese, 
utter,  milk,  bread  and  fruit,  constitute  the  rest 
of  their  food.  Both  sexes  dnnk  wine  to  excess. 
Their  dwelling-houses  are  usually  built  of  wood 
upon  hill-slopes,  the  roof  of  one  row  of  houses 
forming  the  street  to  those  above  it:  the  only- 
roads  in  the  country  are  footpaths.  Their  weapons 
are  spears,  scimitars,  and  bows  and  arrows.  After 
battle  the  victors  are  crowned  with  chaplets  of 
mulbeny-leaves.  Both  sexes  wear  omamente  of 
gold,  silver,  and  other  metals ;  and  drinkiog-cups 
of  the  precious  metals  are  often  used,  and  much 
prized  by  them.  Their  language  is  unintelli^ble 
to  Hindoos,  Usbecks,  or  Anglums;  it  contains  a 
mixture  of  words  from  the  Hindoo,  Affghan,  and 
Persian  tongues;  but  the  major  part  of  its  rooto 
are  different  frt>m  either:  they  have  no  books,  and 
neither  understand  reading  nor  writing.  They 
adore  a  supreme  being,  whom  they  call  Dpgan, 
and  to  whom  they  samfioe  both  cows  and  goate ; 
but  address  themselves  to  surbordinate  deities,  re- 
presented by  idols  of  wood  or  stone,  who,  they 
say,  intercede  with  the  chief  deity  in  their  behalf : 
fire  is  a  requisite  in  every  religious  ceremony,  al- 
though no  veneration  is  paid  to  that  element 
itseuT  They  neither  bum  nor  bury  their  dead,  bat 
expose  the  corpse  in  an  open  coffin,  in  a  forest 
jungle  or  on  a  mountain,  and  after  a  certain  time 
collect  as  many  of  the  bones  as  possible,  and 
deposit  them  in  a  cave:  these  ceremonies  are 
solemnized  with  triumph,  dances,  and  sacrifices. 
Music,  dancing,  which  is  eagerly  practised  by  all 
classes,  conversation,  and  carousals,  form  their 
chief  amusements.  They  have  priests,  but  they 
do  not  possess  an  extensive  influence :  they  live 
under  different  chiefs,  but  little  farther  is  known 
respecting  their  ^vemment.  The  slavery  of  such 
as  have  lost  their  relations  is  universal :  some  of 
the  Caufirs  possess  many  slaves  and  cattle,  and 
much  land.  By  old  writers  this  region  is  ofteri 
named  Kuttore:  it  was  invaded  by  Timour, 
and  in  1780,  unsuccessfully,  by  a  confederacy  of 
the  surrounding  Mohammedan  nations.  (Elphin- 
stone's  Caubul,  iL  373-377;  Bumes's  iSrav.,  iii. 
183-185.) 

CAUNES  (LES),  a  town  of  France,  d^  Aude, 
on  the  Aigent-Double,  11  m.  NE.  Caixaissone. 
Pop.  2,347  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  fine  parish 
church,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Benedictine 
abbev  suppressed  at  the  revolution;  with  dis- 
tillenes,  tanneries,  dye-works,  marble-works  for 
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Yoridn^  the  mazble  found  in  the  neighbouring 
monntama. 

CAUSSADE,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Tam-et- 
Gannne,  cap^  cant«,  in  a  fertile  counti^,  near  the 
Caode,  12  m.  NE.  Montauban,  on  the  railway  from 
Montauban  to  Yivien.  Pop.  4,033  in  1861.  The 
town  is  handsome,  well-built,  and  has  broad  and 
stndght  streets;  has  numerous  flour-mills,  with 
manufactuxes  of  woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  and 
cnries  on  some  trade  in  com,  saffron,  and  truffles. 

CAVA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Salerno, 
c^  cant.,  in  the  middle  of  the  agreeable  valley  of 
Fenestra,  26  m.  ESE.  Naples.  Pop.  24,878  in 
18G2.  The  town  has  a  cathedral,  three  other 
chiirdifis,  a  convent  for  noble  ladies,  a  charity 
wnkhonse,  a  hospital,  and  a  seminary.  Silk, 
eotton,  and  woollen  stufib  are  manufactured  in  the 
town  and  the  adjacent  villages.  The  territory  is 
not  very  fruitful,  but  the  inhabitants  have  become 
rich  by  their  industry  and  commerce.  About  a 
mile  trom  the  town  is  the  magniiicent  Benedictine 
convent  of  La  Trinity  with  a  fine  library. 

CAVAILLON  (anc  CabdBo),  a  town  of  France, 
d^  Vauduae,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Durance,  near 
wfane  it  is  joined  by  the  Coulon,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  18  m.  SE!.  Avi^on.  Pop.  7,797  in  1861. 
The  town  is  mostly  ill-built,  with  narrow  and  dirty 
screeta.  The  forilflcations  by  which  it  was  for- 
merly surrounded  were  destroyed  during  the  re- 
volution ;  the  bishopric  of  which  it  was  the  seat 
has  been  also  abolished.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  dried  fruits  and  preserves,  shoes,  and  nuts. 

Cavaillon  is  a  very  ancient  town.  The  Romans 
axe  believed  to  have  planted  a  colony  in  it,  and,  at 
all  events,  they  embellished  it  with  several  magni- 
ficent edifices.  But  having  been  since  repeat^ly 
ov^uTon  and  pillaged  by  ^rbarians,  and  having 
suffered  much  from  an  earthquake  in  1731,  com- 
paratively few  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found 
cither  in  the  town  or  its  vicinity.  The  best  pre- 
served, though  even  that  is  much  dilapidated,  is 
a  fragment  of  a  triumphal  arch  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  age  of  Augustus. 

CAYAN,  an  inL  CO.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster, 
having  N.  Fermanagh,  E.  Monagban,  S.  Longford, 
Meath,  and  Westmeath,  and  W.  Leitrim  and 
Longford.  Area,  473,749  imperial  acres,  of  which 
d>J,000  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog,  and 
21^997  water,  consisting  principally  of  loughs 
Shillin,  Ramor,  and  Ougnler.  The  Shannon  has 
iis  piuu^Md  source  in  the  NW.  part  of  this  co., 
■xid  it  is  traversed  by  the  Erne,  Annalee,  &c 
Surface  hilly,  and  soil  generally  poor.  There  are 
some  large  estates,  but  the  greater  number  are  of 
inodente  size.  About  4-5ths  of  the  land  under 
tiDaj^.  Agriculture  in  the  most  depressed  state ; 
holdings  generally  small,  and  the  competition  for 
them  ezoeasive.  Spade  cultivation  is  vary  general, 
so  much  so  that  in  some  parishes  there  is  hardly  a 
plough.  Oats  and  potatoes  principal  crops,  but 
some  wheat  is  raised,  and  flax.  Cottiers  have 
generally  pigs  and  goats ;  the  former  being  sold  to 
nay  the  rent,  and  the  latter  kept  for  their  milk. 
linen  manufacture  widely  diffused,  having  not  a 
little  ocmtributed  to  the  subdivision  of  the  co.  It 
is  affirmed  that  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  has 
been  materially  deteriorated  during  the  last  20 
veais.  lidnenus  little  known.  Cavan  is  divided 
into  7  baronies  and  30  parishes,  and  sends  2  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C  for  the  co.  Registered  electors 
5,989  in  1865.  Principal  town  Cavan.  The  co. 
had  a  populaUon  of  243,262  in  1841 ;  c^  174,260 
in  1851 ;  and  of  153,906  in  1861.  These  statistics 
of  population  tell,  more  than  words  can  do,  a  sad 
history  of  decline. 

Cavan,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cavan, 
prov.  Ulster,  60  m.  NW.  Dublin,  on  the  railway 
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fi:om  Dublin  to  Enniskillen.  Pop.  8,209  in  1861. 
Cavan,  though  the  assize  town,  is  with  few  ex- 
ceptions meanly  built,  long  lines  of  suburbs  being 
formed  of  thatohed  mud  cabins.  The  public 
buildings  are  a  laige  parish  church  and  Rom. 
Cath.  chapel ;  an  endowed  school  of  royal  foun- 
dation, having  accommodation  for  100  resident 
students ;  a  fine  court-house,  a  co.  prison  on  the 
radiating  plan,  and  an  infirmary.  A  garden  of 
Lord  Famham's,  near  the  town,  has  be^  thrown 
open,  as  a  promenade  for  the  inhabitants.  The 
corporation,  under  a  charter  of  James  I.,  in  1610, 
consisted  of  a  sovereign,  2  portreeves,  2  burgesses, 
and  an  unlimited  commonalty;  but  having  been 
deprived  at  the  Union  of  the  ri§ht  of  sending 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  it  has  fallen  mto  desuetude. 
The  assizes  for  the  co.,  general  sessions  at  Hilary 
and  Midsummer,  and  petty  sessions  every  week, 
are  held  here.  Trade  inconsiderable,  and  chiefiy 
in  oats  and  butter.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays; 
fain  on  Feb.  1.  April  4,  May  14,  June  30,  Aug.  14, 
Sept.  25,  and  Nov.  12. 

CAVERY,  a  river  of  S.  Hindostan,  the  most " 
considerable  and  useful  S.  of  the  Kiishna ;  both 
Mywre  and  the  Camatic  owing  much  of  their 
agricultural  wealth  to  the  water  it  distributes.  It 
rises  in  Coorg,  bounds  Coimbatoor  NE.,  and  after 
a  winding  course  of  460  m.,  chiefly  in  a  E.  direc-. 
tion,  faUs  into  the  sea  by  various  mouths  in  the 
district  of  Tanjore,  where  it  is  industriously  made 
use  of  for  irrigation.  It  is  filled  by  both  monsoons, 
but  is  not  navigable  for  laxge  vessels. 

CAVERYPAUK,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Camatic,  57  m.  WSW.  Madras,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  is  an  immense  tank  8  m.  long  by 
3  m.  broad,  faced  with  large  stones,  and  supported 
by  a  mound  of  earth  30  ft  high.  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  works  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation  throughout  the  S.  of  India. 

CAVITE',  a  town  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Manilla,  3  m.  SW.  that 
citv,  of  which  it  is  the  port ;  lat.  14°  34'  N.,  long. 
1200  48' E.  Estimated  pop.  5,000.  It  is  the  naval 
dep6t  of  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  East, 
and  is  built  on  the  E.  extremity  of  a  low  bifurcated 
peninsula,  stretehing  into  the  sea  for  about  3  m., 
having  between  its  two  extremities  the  outer  har- 
bour, while  the  inner  harbour  is  situated  to  the  S. 
of  the  town :  neither  has  more  than  four  fathoms 
water,  though  very  large  ships  moor  in  the  imicr 
harbour.  Ihe  houses  of  Cavit^,  which  are  two 
stories  high,  are  buUt  chiefly  of  wood,  their  win- 
dows bei^  furnished  with  a  semi-transparent  shell 
instead  of  glass.  It  has  an  arsenal,  a  marine  hos- 
pital, some  well-built  churches,  and  several  con- 
vents ;  but  has  of  late  years  greatly  decreased  in 
size  and  importance. 

CAWNPORE,  or  CAUNPOOR  {Khanpura),  a 
district  or  coUectorate  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Alla- 
habad, presid.  Bengal,  composed  of  cessions  from 
the  nabob  of  Oude,  between  lat.  26°  and  27°  N., 
and  long.  79©  30'  and  80©  80'  E.,  having  NW.  the 
distrs.  of  Etawah,  Belah,  and  Furruckabad,  NE. 
the  Oude  reserved  territories,  SE.  the  Fultehpoor 
and  Kalpec  distrs.,  and  SW.  Bundlecund.  ^^ea 
2,650  sq.  m.  Pop.  probably  nearly  a  million. 
This  distr.  is  bounded  NE.  by  the  Ganges,  and 
intersected  in  its  entire  length  by  the  Jumna :  it 
is  therefore  almost  wholly  comprised  within  the 
Doab.  Surface  flat ;  soil  highly  productive,  and 
upon  the  whole  tolerably  well  cultivated,  though 
in  some  parts  there  are  extensive  wastes.  Maize, 
barley,  and  wheat,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  other 
European  vegetables;  grapes,  peaches,  &c,  are 
grown,  and  the  sugar-cane  flourishes  in  great  lux- 
uriance. Agriculture  prospers  in  the  neighlK)ur- 
hood  of  the  cap.,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  Euro- 
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pean  market,  and  consequent  high  pioes.  The 
assessment  on  the  land  is  hi^h,  and  the  prov.  was 
on  its  first  coming  into  British  possession  very 
much  over-assessed,  and  suffered  greatly  in  con- 
sequence. There  are  about  2,000  villages  in  this 
distr.,  which  possess  lands;  but  the  perpetual 
settlement  is  also  established.  Nearly  all  the 
pop.  are  Hindoos,  the  heads  of  the  villages  being 
mostly  of  Uie  Raj{>oot  caste.  Offences  are  frequent, 
but  yearly  dimmishing  as  the  efficiency  of  the 
police  increases;  dacoifyj  or  gang-robbery,  was 
formerly  frequent,  but  was  committed  only  by 
gangs  out  of  the  Oiide  reserved  teiritory.  TAu^^ee, 
or  murder  bv  professional  murderers,  also  prevailed 
greatly  in  this  distr. ;  and  firom  1880  to  1840  the 
average  was  about  10  thuggees  yearly.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Cawnpore,  the  cap.,  Besoulabad, 
Jaugemow,  and  Acberpoor. 

Cawnpobe,  the  cap.  town  of  the  above  distr., 
and  chief  British  mUitarv  station  in  the  ceded 

Erovinces,  on  the  W.  bank  ^f  the  Ganges,  88  m. 
W.  Lucknow,  and  100  m.  NW.  Allahabad;  lat. 
26^  30'  N.,  long.  80©  13'  E.  The  town  extends 
irregularly  for  6  m.  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
which  is  here  a  mile  broad,  and  lined  by  the  bun- 
galows of  European  officers.  It  is  built  in  a  very 
stragglii^  manner,  with  the  exception  of  a  tole- 
rable mam  street  nearly  parallel  with  the  military 
lines,  composed  of  well-built  brick  houses  two  or 
three  stories  hi^h,  with  wooden  balconies  in  front 
Excepting  its  size,  few  circumstances  about  Cawn- 
pore attract  much  notice;  the  European  public 
buildings  are  of  simple  architecture,  and  confined 
to  worlu  of  absolute  necessity ;  the  chief  are  the 
military  hospital,  gaol,  assembly-room,  and  cua- 
tom-house.  A  Protestant  church  has  been  erected 
by  public  subscription  within  the  last  few  years : 
most  of  the  other  religious  edifices  are  mosques, 
some  of  which  are  handsome.  Shops  large  and 
tolerably  well  supplied,  provisions  being  about  half 
the  price  they  bring  in  Calcutta.  The  European 
private  houses  are  roomy,  one  story  high,  with 
sloping  roo&,  first  thatched  and  then  tiled.  The 
officers'  bungalows  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
are  encircled  by  gardens  surrounded  by  mud  walls. 
At  the  NW.  extremitv  of  the  town  are  the  public 
magazines  protected  by  a  slight  entrenchment; 
and  farther  on,  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  old 
town  of  Cawnpore,  a  place  of  no  consequence,  and 
containing  no  interesting  relics  of  antiquity.  A 
free-scho^  was  established  here  in  1828,  which  is 
attended  by  Europeans,  Mohammedans,  and  Hin- 
doos, who  receive  instruction  together,  and  the 
progress  of  which  is  most  satisfactory.  It  is  sup- 
{Mited  partly  by  a  government  grant  of  4,800 
rupees  a  year.  Cawnpore  is  not  a  pleasant  place 
of  residence  for  Europeans.  Its  great  heat  and 
the  clouds  of  dust  to  which  it  is  subject  are  repre- 
sented as  most  distressing. 

Cawnpore  derived  a  sad  notoriety  during  the 
Indian  mutiny  of  1857.  The  small  British  force 
stationed  in  this  town  having  surrendered,  by 
capitulation,  to  Nana  Sahib,  thev  were  allowed  to 
leave ;  but  had  no  sooner  embarked  in  their  boats, 
on  the  17th  of  June,  when  they  were  fired  upon, 
and  nearly  all  cruelly  murdered.  A  number  of 
women  and  children  escaped  the  slaughter  only  to 
be  killed,  soon  after,  with  unexampled  brutality. 
The  tale  of  these  horrors  is  perpetuated  by  a 
monument  erected  at  Cawnpore. 

CAXAMARCA,  a  city  of  Peru,  cap.  prov.  of 
same  name,  in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  valley 
in  the  Andes,  870  m.  NNW.  Lima ;  Ut,  7®  8'  38" 
S.,  long.  78°  36'  15"  W.  Pop.  about  7,000,  chiefly 
Indians  and  Mestizoes.  Its  name  is  equivalent  to 
*  place  of  frost,'  and  has  been  probably  derived  from 
its  being  sometimes  visited  by  frosty  winds  from 
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the  E. ;  but,  in  general,  the  climate  is  excellent. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  tiled  and  whitewashed. 
The  churches,  which  are  numerous  and  handsome, 
are  built  of  stone  richly  cut,  and  are  ornamented 
with  spires  and  domes.  They  were  formerly  cele- 
brated for  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  decora- 
tions they  contained.  There  are  also  some  convents 
and  nunneries.  The  inhab.  are  industrious,  and 
considered  the  best  silver  and  iron  workers  in  Peru. 
*  I  have,'  says  Mr.  Stephenson,  *  seen  many  very 
handsome  sword-blades  and  daggers  made  here; 
pocket^steels  and  bridle-bits  most  curiously 
wrought,  besides  several  well-finished  pistol  and 
gun  lockB.  Literature  would  prosper  here,  were  it 
properly  cultivated ;  the  natives  are  fond  of  in- 
struction, and  scholars  are  not  rare ;  many  of  the 
richer  inhab.  send  their  children  to  Truxillo  and 
Lima  to  be  educated.'  (Stevenson's  Peru,  ii.  132.) 
The  inhab.  of  the  interior  resort  thither  to  sell 
their  own  produce  and  manufactures,  and  to  pur- 
chase such  other  as  the^  may  require.  Hence  a 
considerable  trade  is  earned  on  with  Lambayeque, 
and^ther  places  on  the  coast,  to  which  Caxamarca 
furnishes  manufactured  goods,  such  as  baizes, 
coarse  cloth,  blankets,  and  flannels ;  and  receives 
in  return  European  manufactures,  soap,  sugar, 
cocoa,  brandy,  wine,  indigo,  Paraguay  tea,  salt^ 
fish,  iron,  and  steel.  Some  of  the  shops  are  well 
stored  with  European  goods.  The  markets  are 
well  supplied  with  fresh  meat,  poultry,  bread, 
vejB^tables,  fruit,  butter,  and  cheese,  at  very  low 
prices.  About  a  league  E.  from  the  city  are  some 
hot  and  cold  springs,  which  were  used  by  the 
incas  for  baths,  and  are  still  employed  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Cfaxamarca  is  a  place  of  considerable  celebrity 
in  the  history  of  Peru,  and  of  Spanish  atrocity. 
The  incas  had  a  palace  here;  and  it  was  here  that 
Friar  Yincente  Yalverde  delivered  his  famous  ha- 
rangue to  the  Inca  Atahualpa,  which  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  butchery  of  the  Peruvians, 
and  by  the  imprisonment,  accusation,  and  murder 
of  the  inca. 

CAYENNE,  a  sea-port  town  of  French  Guyana, 
cap.  of  that  colony,  at  the  NW.  extremi^  of  the 
isL  of  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oyaque ; 
\aU  40  60'  15"  N.,  long.  62<^  14'  45"  W.  Pop. 
6,230  in  1861.  The  town  covers  a  surface  of  about 
70  hectares,  and  contains  about  600  houses,  mostly 
of  wood.  1 1  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns : 
the  former,  which  is  ill-built,  contains  the  go- 
vernment house  and  the  ancient  Jesuits'  college : 
it  is  separated  from  the  new  town  by  the  Place 
d'Armes,  a  large  open  space  planted  with  orange- 
trees.  The  new  town  is  laiger  than  the  old,  and 
was  laid  out  at  the  end  of  the  last  century ;  its 
streets  are  vride,  straight,  mostly  paved,  and  clean ; 
it  has  a  handsome  church,  with  some  large  ware- 
houses and  good  private  residences.  The  old  town 
is  commanded  by  a  fort,  which,  with  some  low 
batteries,  protects  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
The  latter  is  shallow,  but  otherwise  good,  and  well 
adapted  for  merchant-vessels  of  moderate  size. 
There  are  two  quays  for  loading  and  unloading. 
The  roadstead  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oyaque,  though 
small,  is  the  best  on  the  coast  Its  holdmg-ground 
is  good,  and  it  has  everywhere  from  12  to  13  ft. 
water ;  trading  vessels  lie  in  it  within  1  m.  of  the 
land,  and  2  m.  of  the  town.  Ships  drawing  more 
than  15  ft.  water  anchor  about  6  m.  from  Cayenne, 
near  a  rocky  islet  called  '  L'Enfant  Perdu,'  Cay- 
enne is  the  centre  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  colony. 
(See  GuAYANA,  French.)  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
royal  court,  a  court  of  assizes  and  of  tribunals  of 
the  peace  and  original  jurisdiction.  The  town  was 
founded  about  1635.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL, 
on  establishing  himself  on  the  throne  of  France, 
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smt  a  number  of  political  prisonera  here,  many,  of 
whom  perished  on  aocoont  of  the  onhealthiness  of 
the  climate. 

Catenmb.    See  Gdtaha  (Fbbivch). 

CAYLUS,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Tani-et-Ga- 
ronne,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Bonnette  river, 
and  the  high  road  between  Montauban  and  Rho- 
de^ 24  m.  NE.  the  former  city.  Pop.  4,978  in 
18^1.  It  has  a  oonaiderable  trade  in  com,  and 
eleven  fiuzs  annually. 

CAZALLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Seville,  on 
the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  13  m.  SE.  Goadal 
canaL  Pop.  6,^2  in  1857.  The  town  has  a 
church,  five  monasteries,  and  two  hospitals.  Its 
envinnis  have  many  Roman  and  Arabic  antiqui- 
ties, and  roins  of  country  residences  of  more  mo- 
deni  date;  with  mines  of  silver,  iron,  sulphur, 
amianthus,  and  copper;  and  quarries  of  beauti- 
fully variegated  marbles.  The  mountains  are  the 
resort  of  wild  boais  and  wolves,  which  mai^e  much 
havoc  among  the  cattle. 

CAZ£R£S,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Haute  Ga- 
ronne, cap.  cant,  on  the  Garonne,  81  m.  SW. 
Tovlouae.  Pop.  2,683  in  1361.  A  handsome  pro- 
menade separates  the  town  from  the  subturbs. 
There  are  &brios  of  hats,  with  dye-works  and 
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CEFALU,  a  sea-port  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Pa- 
lermo^ on  the  Tyrrhenean  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock,  40  m.  ESE.  Palermo;  lat  dS9  N.,  long. 
14°  13'  67"  E.  Pop.  11,183  in  1861.  The  town 
is  sunoonded  by  a  bastioned  line  wall,  but  the 
works  are  old  and  weak.  The  streets  are  tolerably 
r^ndai'i  uid  there  is  a  good  cathedral  and  some 
other  churches,  with  a  school  of  navigation.  The 
{lort  b  small,  and  the  trade  of  the  place  but  incon- 
siderable. On  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  a  Saracenic  castle. 

CEHEJIN  {Setfim)f  a  town  of  Spam,  prov. 
Hnrda,  on  the  river  Canvaca,  3  m.  £.  Caravaca 
town,  and  40  m.  WNW.  Murcia.  Pop.  8,710  in 
1857.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  well  cultivated 
and  fertile  district.  The  principal  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  the  houses  scxkI— some  of  them  mag- 
nificent, marble  being  abundant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  has  a  church,  a  convent,  and  an  ancient 
castle,  with  several  distilleries,  and  manufactures 
of  coarse  paper,  Unen,  and  sandals. 

CELANO,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Aquila,  cap.  cant,  near  the  lake  Fudno  or  Celano, 
20  m.  SSE.  Aquila.  Pop.  6,525  in  1861.  The 
town  has  one  collegiate  and  some  other  churches, 
and  a  manufactory  of  paper.  For  an  account  of 
the  Lake  of  Celano  see  Fucino  (Lakb  of}. 

CELEBES,  a  laige  island  of  the  E.  Archipelago, 
fmning  the  centre  of  its  2nd  division ;  stretching 
fium  lat  2^  N.  to  nearlv  6^  S.,  and  from  long. 
119°  to  125^  E.;  having'  N.  the  Sea  of  Celeb^ 
W.  the  Straits  of  Macassar,  £.  the  Molucca  and 
Pitt's  Paasages,  and  S.  the  Flores  Sea.  Area  esti- 
mated at  75,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  supposed  to  be 
between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000.  Its  shape  is 
singularly  irregular;  it  is  deeply  indented  by 
three  ^reat  bays,  separated  by  four  peninsulas, 
diverging  N.,  £.,  and  S. 

Celeb^  unlike  most  of  the  other  great  islands 
of  this  archipelago,  abounds  in  extensive  grassy 
plains,  free  from  forests,  which  are  looked  upon  as 
the  conomon  property  of  the  tribes  who  live  upon 
them,  by  whom  they  are  carefully  guarded  from 
the  intrusion  of  aliens.  There  are  only  three 
rivers  of  any  consequence;  the  Chiurana,  which 
rises  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  running  S. 
through  the  state  of  Boni,  faUs  by  several  mouths 
into  the  bav  of  the  same  name ;  a  second  stream, 
having  a  If.  direction;  and  a  third,  which  dis- 
dtaiges  itself  on  the  W.  coast,  S.  of  Macassar. 


The  Chiurana  is  navigable  for  ships  to  some  dis- 
tance; and  native  boats  pass  up  it  considerably 
farther  into  a  firesh-water  lake.  Volcanos  are  said 
to  exist  in  the  N.  division  of  the  island.  Gold  is 
found  in  Celebes;  but  in  a  less  quantity  than  in 
Bomeo,  and  chiefly  in  the  sands  of  the  streams. 
Timber  is  not  very  plentiful ;  teak-trees  are  gene- 
rally few ;  but  a  large  forest  of  them  exists  in  one 
part  of  the  island,  which  the  natives  report  to 
nave  been  raised  from  imported  seed.  The  vast 
plains  afford  abundant  pasture  and  cover  for  a  va- 
riety of  the  best  game,  deer,  wild  hogs,  &c  The 
tiger  and  leopard,  though  common  in  the  W.  parts 
of  the  archipelago,  are  here  unknown.  The  horses 
of  Celebes,  though  seldom  exceeding  13  hands 
high,  are  larger  built,  and  imite  a  greater  share  of 
blood  and  strength  than  any  other  oreed  of  the  £. 
islands;  they  are  regularly  trained  for  hunting, 
and  are  noted  for  fleetuess  and  perseverance.  Rice, 
maize,  and  cassava,  with  cotton  and  tobacco,  are 
the  chief  articles  grown.  The  S.  peninsula  being 
the  most  healthy,  is  by  far  the  most  extensively 
peopled,  and  contains  the  two  principal  states  of 
the  island,  those  of  Boni  and  Macassar.  The 
centre  of  the  island  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  Ho- 
raforas  (see  £.  Abchipelaoo),  supposed  "^to  be 
aborigines :  the  brown  race  consists  of  a  number 
of  tribes,  agreeing  remarkably  in  person,  but  di- 
vided into  four  or  five  different  nations,  of  which 
that  of  the  Bu^s  is  by  far  the  most  considerable. 
The^  are  usually  squat,  robust,  and  somewhat 
heavily  formed,  though  not  ill  buUt ;  their  medium 
height  is  a  little  above  5  ft ;  faces  round;  cheek- 
bones high ;  nose  small,  and  neither  very  promi- 
nent nor  flattened;  mouth  wide,  and  teeth  fine, 
when  not  discoloured  by  art  They  are  more  dis- 
tinguished for  a  revengeful  disposition  than  any 
of  the  other  natives  of  this  archipelago.  Not- 
withstanding most  of  the  tribes  have  long  passed 
that  sta^  of  society  in  which  the  chase  is  pursued 
for  subsistence,  they  follow  it  with  great  ardour; 
and  no  sooner  is  the  rice  seed  cast  into  the  ^und, 
than  the  chiefs  and  their  retainers  turn  with  en- 
thusiasm to  the  sports  of  the  field,  in  parties  of 
frequently  not  less  than  200  horsemen. 

The  Wadju,  or  Tuwadju  tribe,  inhabiting  the 
body  of  the  island,  are  distinguished  as  a  com- 
mercial and  enterprising  people.  The  natives  of 
Celebes  and  Bali  are  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
archipelago  for  their  manufactures  of  cloth,  their 
fabrics  ranking  before  aU  others  for  fineness  and 
durability :  they  are,  however,  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  printing  cloths,  or  of  giving  them  the  brilliant 
colours  or  the  fabrics  of  the  Asiatic  continent 
The  inhabitants  import  cotton,  birds'  nests,  tri- 
pang,  sharks'  fins,  tortoise  shell,  agar-wood,  &c, ; 
and,  together  with  gold  in  small  quantities,  and 
hides,  re-export  these  articles  to  China,  by  the 
junks  which  aimually  trade  to  Celebes.  The  se- 
veral chiefs  have  often  a  monopoly  of  some  article 
of  produce,  as  brass,  betel-nut,  opium,  and  salt 

The  various  independent  nations  of  Celebes 
have  each  their  peculiar  form  of  government; 
but  these  are  for  the  most  part  limited  monar- 
chies, the  sovereign  being  controlled  by  the  subor- 
dinate chieftains,  and  these  again  frequentlv  by 
the  mass  of  the  people.  The  federal  state  of  "^ni 
consists  of  eight  petty  states,  each  governed  by 
its  own  hereditary  despot ;  while  the  general  go- 
vernment is  vested  in  one  of  the  number  elected 
from  among  the  rest,  but  who  can  do  nothing 
without  the  assent  of  the  others. 

In  the  state  of  the  Goa  Macassars,  the  king  is 
chosen  by  ten  electors,  who  also  choose  an  officer 
invested  with  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  mayors 
of  the  palace  of  France,  or  the  ancient  iustiza 
of  Aragon,  and  who  can,  of  his  own  authority, 
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remove  the  king  himself  or  any  one  of  the  coun- 
cil,  and  direct  the  electors  to  proceed  to  a  new 
election. 

In  the  Bugis  state  of  Wadju,  fort^  chiefs  con- 
stitute the  great  council  of  the  nation,  which  is 
divided  into  three  chambers,  from  each  of  which 
two  members  are  nominated,  who,  in  their  turn, 
elect  the  c^ef  of  the  confederacy.  The  *  Council 
of  Forty '  decide  on  all  questions  of  peace  and  war. 
Women  or  infants  of  the  privileged  families  in 
Celebes  are  commonly  eligible  to  Uie  throne ;  and 
women  very  frequently  actually  exercise  the 
powers  of  sovereignty ;  they  are  throughout  the 
idand  associated  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
men,  taking  active  concern  in  aU  the  business  of 
life.  They  appear  in  public  without  scandal,  and 
are  often  consulted  on  public  affaire.  Though  the 
husband  invariably  pays  a  price  for  his  wife,  she  is 
never  treated  with  contempt  or  disdain. 

Notwithstanding  the  symptoms  of  a  considerable 
advance  in  civilisation  now  enumerated,  a  great 
deal  of  rudeness  and  barbarity  exhibit  themselves 
among  the  inhabitants.  Crimes  are  frequent; 
thefts  and  robberies  extremely  so :  a  total  disregard 
of  human  life  seems  to  prevail,  and  murder  and 
assassination  for  hire  are  by  no  means  rare.  Mo- 
hammedanism is  the  predominant  reli^on,  espe- 
cially in  the  S.  part  of  the  island ;  it  was  mtroduced 
by  the  Malays ;  but  the  inhab.  generally  are  by  no 
means  strict  as  to  its  injunctions.  The  languages 
s^ken  belong  to  the  great  Polynesian  famfly,  but 
differ  from  those  common  in  the  W.  of  the  archi- 
pelago, in  being  more  soft  and  vocalic,  and  having 
less  intermixture  of  Sanscrit :  the  two  dialects  of  the 
Bugis  and  Macassars  are  the  principal,  and  amongst 
the  most  improved  tongues  of  the  archipelago: 
the  Bugis  have  a  literature  by  no  means  con- 
temptible. In  their  costume,  the  people  of  Celebes 
avoid  showing  the  knee ;  thev  wear  a  long  coloured 
cloth,  the  end  of  which  they  throw  over  the 
shoulder.  They  blacken  the  teeth,  and  use  unc- 
tuous cosmetics:  their  ornaments  are  flowers, gold 
trinkets,  and  diamonds,  krisses,  betel-boxes,  &c 
They  appear  to  have  no  sdentific  treatises ;  but  are 
not  wholly  ignorant  of  some  of  the  constellations, 
by  the  observation  of  which  they  navigate  their 
prows. 

Celebes  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1512,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch  in  1660. 
In  1811  the  territories  belonging  to  that  nation 
fell  under  the  British  dominion ;  but  in  1816  were 
restored.  The  principal  Dutch  settlement  is  Ma- 
cassar, which  contains  Fort  Rotterdam,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor.  The  Dutch  have  other 
settlements  on  the  bays  of  Tolo  and  Tominie ;  and 
most  of  the  native  states  are  subordinate  to  them. 
(Oawfurd,  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  3  vols.) 

C£PUALONlA  (an.  Cephallenia%  an  isl;  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  laigestof  those  composing 
the  former  Ionian  republic,  now  forming  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  near  the  W.  coast  of 
Greece,  opposite  the  Gulf  of  Patras :  between  lat. 
88°  3'  and  38o  29'  N.,  and  long.  20©  21'  and  20©  49' 
E. ;  8  m.  N.  Zante,  5  m.  S.  SanU  Maura,  and  64 
m.  SSE.  Corfu.  Length,  NN W.  to  SSE.,  32  m. ; 
breadth,  very  unequaL  Area  348  sq.  m.  Pop. 
70,120  m  1860.  Its  aspect  is  generally  moun- 
tainous and  barren,  and  though  some  spots  are 
rich  and  fertile,  the  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  onlv 
scantily  spread  over  the  limestone  rock,  of  which 
the  country  consists.  The  shores  are  indented  by 
numerous  bays,  of  which  that  of  Aigostoli  in  the 
SW.  is  the  principal  It  extends  for  7  or  8  m. 
inland,  and  has,  m  most  parts,  deep  water  and 
good  anchorage.  In  the  interior  of  the  island  an 
elevated  range,  called  the  Black  Mountain,  runs 
NW.  to  S£.,  the  highest  point  of  which  (an.  M, 
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(Enos),  is  5,000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Surface  generally  uneven ;  the  only  plain  is  in  the 
SW.  near  Argostoli,  which  is  also  the  most  densely 
inhabited  part  of  the  island.  Climate  mild;  but 
storms  and  heavv  rains,  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, and  earthquakes  are  frequent  The  island 
contains  about  40,000  acres  or  cultivated,  and 
180,000  acres  of  uncultivated  land.  Wheat,  In- 
dian and  other  com,  pulse,  currants,  olive  oil,  wine, 
cotton,  flax,  and  salt.,  constitute  the  chief  products. 
The  principal  article  of  export  is  currants;  and 
next  to  it,  wkie  and  oiL  llie  annual  produce  of 
currants  is  estunated  at  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000 
lbs.  The  Yalonea  oak  abounds.  Tenures  of  land 
are  mostly  annual,  on  the  metayer  system.  Pro- 
perty is  much  di%nded,  few  proprieton  having  a 
revenue  of  l,0OCiL  a  year.  CephaJonia  is  repre- 
sented by  ten  deputies  in  the  parliament  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece.  Ai]^stoli  and  Lixuri  are  the 
chief  towns ;  they  are  situated  on  either  side  the 
Bay  of  Aigostoli  At  the  mouth  of  this  inlet  there  ' 
is  a  ligh^ouse;  and  at  Lixuri,  a  mole  for  the 
security  of  trading  vessels  has  been  constructed. 
Near  Aigostoli,  a  curious  undershot  water-mill  was 
built  by  an  English  merchant  in  1885.  The  roads 
were  formerly  very  bad,  but  have  been  greatly  im- 

gx>ved  during  the  time  that  the  island  was  under 
ritish  protection.  Most  of  the  pop.  belong  to  the 
Greek  church ;  the  remainder  are  chiefly  R<»nan 
Cath.  Lixuri  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Cath.  bishop, 
llie  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  active,  enter- 
prising, and  noted  for  their  industry  and  com- 
merci^  spirit  A  great  number  of  them  are  phy- 
sicians ;  and,  like  many  other  of  their  countiymen, 
emi^te  and  settle  elsewhere.  The  island  was 
anciently  known  by  several  names :  Thucydides 
calls  it  Tetrapolis,  from  its  four  principal  cities, 
Samoa,  Pali,  Krani,  andPronos,  remains  of  which 
still  exist  The  site  of  Samos  exhibits  very  ex- 
tensive ruins,  amongst  which  many  medals,  vases, 
statues,  Ac.  have  been  found,  and  Dr.  Holland 
traced  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Krani,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Aigostoli,  in  almost  their  entire 
extent  Cephalonia  belonged  successively  to  the 
Byzantine  empire,  Normans,  Venetians,  Turks,  and 
Venetians  again ;  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1799.  In  1815  it  was,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  placed  under  the  protectorate 
of  Great  Britain,  but  ceded  to  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  in  1864. 

CEKAM,  a  considerable  island  of  the  E.  Archi- 
pelago (third  division),  chiefly  between  lat  3^  and 
49  S.,  and  long.  128^  and  131°  E. ;  length,  E.  and 
W.,  about  185  m.  by  30  m.  average  breadth;  area 
5,500  sq.  m.  A  mountain  chain  runs  E.  and  W. 
through  the  centre  of  the  island,  the  highest  peak 
of  which  is  apparently  about  7,000  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Ceram  is  chiefly  distinguished 
for  its  large  forests  of  sago-palm  and  its  fine  woods 
for  cabinet-work ;  in  one  portion  of  it  great  quan- 
tities of  nutmegs  and  cloves  were  formerly  pro- 
duced ;  but  the  trees  were  extirpated  by  the  Dutch 
about  1657.  The  shores  of  Ceram  abound  with 
rare  and  beautiful  shells;  its  interior  is  peopled 
by  tribes  of  Horaforas.  (See  Archipklaoo,  East- 
KiiN.)  A  cluster  of  small  islands,  called  Ceram 
Lant^  lies  off  the  £.  end  of  Ceram. 

CEUET,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Pyren^s  Ori- 
entales,  cap.  arrond.,  near  the  Tech,  15  m.  SSW. 
Perpignan,  and  5  m.  from  the  frontier  of  Spain. 
Pop.  3,585  in  1861.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  de- 
partmental college  and  of  a  court  of  primary  juris- 
diction. It  was  here  that  the  plenipotentiaries 
met  to  fix  the  limits  between  France  and  Spain, 
in  1660. 

CERIGNOLA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Eoggia,  cap.  cant,  23  m.  S£.  Foggia.    Pop*.  18,517 
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in  1861.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  college, 
several  convents,  and  a  hospital.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  town,  in  1503,  Gonsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French 
feffoes  commanded  b^  the  Due  de  Nemours,  who 
was  killed  in  the  action. 

CERIGO  (an.  C^era),  the  most  southerly  of 
the  seven  principal  Ionian  Ishmds,  which  formerly 
constituted  the  Ionian  republic,  situated  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  others,  near  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Morea,  between  lat.  36^  T  and 
360  28^  N.,  and  lon«.  22°  62*  30"  and  28©  7  30"  E. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  20  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  12  m. 
Area  116  sq.  m.  Pop.  14,100  in  1860.  The  surface 
is  mountainous,  rocky,  and  mostly  uncultivated ; 
but  some  parts  of  it  produce  wheat,  maize,  pulse, 
cotton,  tiax,  wine,  and  olive  oil ;  the  latter  of  which 
is  highly  esteemed.  The  honey  of  Cerigo  is  also 
of  very  good  quality.  It  has  a  greater  number  of 
homed  cattle  than  any  of  the  other  islands.  The 
shores  are  abrupt ;  the  sea  round  Cerigo  is  much 
disturbed  by  currents  ;*  and  gales  dangerous  to 
£faip(ung  are  frequent.  The  best  anchorage  is  at 
St.  Nicolo,  on  the  E.  coast.  The  principal  town  is 
Kapsali,  at  the  S.  extremity,  with  a  pop.  of  about 
5,000 ;  houses  mostly  of  wood  and  ill-built.  Though 
now  comparatively  insignificant,  Cy  thera  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  considmU)le  importance,  and  pro- 
bably of  wealth,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ruins 
still  extant  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Helen,  and  sacred  to  Venus,  in 
honour  of  whom  a  temple,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Jelneas,  was  erected.  (Larcher,  M^ 
moire  sur  Venus,  144.)  Cythera  was  originally 
called  PorpkyriSf  from  the  nature  of  its  rocks,  it 
was  long  a  naval  station  of  the  Lacedasmonians ; 
and  belonged  successively  to  Macedon,  Egypt, 
Home,  and  Venice.  The  httle  island  of  Gerigotto, 
(an.  Offitia),  4  m.  lon^,  and  inhabited  by  about 
thirty  families,  lies  midwav  between  Cengo  and 
Crete,  about  20  m.  from  eitlier. 

CERRETO,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Benevento,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  declivity  of  Mont 
Matera,  near  the  Cusano,  10  m.  ESE.  Piedimonte. 
Pop.  6,981  in  1862.  It  is  well  built,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  towns  in  the  province :  it  has 
a  fine  cathedral  ornamented  with  superb  pictures, 
a  collegiate  church,  three  convents,  a  seminanr, 
and  considerable  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth.  In 
16o6  it  was  wasted  by  the  plague,  and  in  1688  an 
earthquake  destroyed  great  part  of  the  town. 

CEKVERA,  a  city  of  Spam,  prov.  Catalonia,  on 
an  eminence,  57  m.  N\V.  Barcelona,  102  ra.  £. 
Sazagoesa.  Pop.  4,499  in  1857.  The  town  stands 
on  a  considerable  eminence,  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  has  an  ancient  decayed  castle.  It  has  a  church, 
five  convents,  a  hoepitiu,  and  five  colleges.  Some 
of  its  streets  are  well  paved.  The  church  is  a 
Gothic  building,  with  three  naves;  and  the  uni- 
yeimty,  established  in  this  city  by  Philip  V.,  is  a 
htfge,  magnificent  structure.  The  vicinity  pro- 
duces wine,  oil,  almonds,  grain,  pulse,  cattle,  and 
plenty  of  game, 

CE'RVIA,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Ra- 
venna, near  the  Adriatic,  with  which  it  communi- 
cates by  a  canal,  1 1^  m.  S£.  Ravenna.  Pop.  5,733 
in  1862.  The  town  is  a  seat  of  a  bishopric;  is 
regularly  built;  has  a  cathedral  and  several 
churches  and  convents.  To  the  W.  of  the  town 
is  a  vast  marsh,  called  the  ValU  di  Cervia, 

CESENA,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Ferrara, 
on  the  8ario,  at  the. foot  of  a  mountam,  10  m.  SE. 
ForlL  Pop.  33,752  in  1862.  The  town  is  the  seat 
fif  a  bishopric;  is  well  built;  has  a  cathedral,  a 
handsome  town-house,  fourteen  convents  for  men, 
and  seven  for  women,  a  seminar}',  a  society  of  agri- 
culture and  of  arts,  with  silk  filatuzes,  and  a  con- 
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siderable  trade  in  wine  and  hemp,  produced  in  its 
territorj'. 

CETTE,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  France,  d^p 
Herault,  cap.  cant,  on  the  narrow  tongue  of  land 
separating  the  lagoon  of  Thau  from  the  sea,  and 
on  the  declivity  and  at  the  foot  of  a  calcareous 
hill,  which  advances  into  the  Mediteiranean  in  the 
form  of  a  peninsula,  15  m.  SW.  Montpellier,  on 
the  railway  from  Montpellier  to  Narbonne.  Pop. 
22,438  in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  but  it  de- 
rives its  chief  importance  from  its  harbour,  and 
from  its  being  the  port,  on  the  Mediterranean  side, 
of  the  Canal  du  Midi.  The  harbour  is  formed  by 
two  lateral  moles,  with  a  breakwater  across  the 
entrance.  There  are  forts  on  both  these  moles, 
and  on  the  principal  is  a  lighthouse,  the  lantern 
being  elevated  •84  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  harbour  is  perfectly  safe  in  all  weathers ;  has 
from  16  to  19  ft.  water ;  and  can  accommodate 
about  400  sail  of  large  and  small  ships^  A  broad 
and  deep  canal,  bordered  with  quays,  establishes  a 
communication  between  the  port  and  the  lagoon 
of  Thau ;  and,  consequently,  with  the  Canal  du 
Midi  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  canals  leading 
to  the  Rhone  on  the  other.  Cette  is  the  centre  of 
a  great  deal  of  traffic,  particularly  of  the  coasting 
description;  and  from  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember to  the  end  of  March  freights  are  generally 
to  be  met  with.  There  is  regular  steamboat  com- 
munication -mth  Algiers  and  the  chief  ports  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Spain ;  but  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  export  and  import  are  those  conveyed  by 
the  canal.  About  36,000  tons  of  wine,  and  4,000 
tons  of  brandy,  are  annually  exported.  A  good 
deal  of  Benicarlo  wine  from  Spain,  for  mixing  with 
claret,  is  imported.  It  has  a  court  of  summary  ju- 
risdiction, a  school  of  navigation,  an  exchange, 
barracks,  and  a  theatre.  Ships  are  built  here,  and 
there  are  glass,  soap,  and  tobacco-works,  with  dis- 
tilleries, and  a  manufactory  of  highly  esteemed 
liqueurs.  The  fishery  of  sardines  is  successfully 
carried  on  along  the  coast ;  and  the  salt-works  on 
the  adjoining  lagoon  are  extensive,  and  furnish 
employment  to  many  individuals.  Cette  is  of 
modem  date,  having  been  founded  in  1666,  to 
serve  as  a  port  for  the  great  canaL 

CEUTA  (an.  Septum  ot  Septa)  y  a  sea^port  town 
of  N.  Africa,  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  coast  of 
Morocco,  directly  opposite  Gibraltar,  and  at  the 
SE.  extremity  or  the  straits,  on  a  narrow  peninsula 
stretching  about  3  m.  ENE.  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  having  a  capacious  bay  on  its  S.,  and 
a  smaller  one  on  its  N.  side.  Pop.  7,144  in  1857. 
The  E.  part  of  the  peninsula  is  occupied  by  the 
mountain  of  Almina,  on  the  highest  point  of 
which  is  the  castle  of  Ceuta,  14  m.  S.  by  £.  from 
Europa  Point ;  bit  35^  54'  4"  N.,  long.  6©  17'  W. 
This  mountain,  which,  towards  the  sea,  is  fenced 
round  by  inaccessible  rocks,  is  the  Abyla  Proper 
of  the  ancients,  and  is  famous  as  one  of  the  pillars 
of  Hercules ;  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  {Mons  Calpe) 
being  the  other.  The  citadel,  a  very  strong  for^ 
is  built  across  the  narrowest  and  lowest  part  of 
the  peninsula,  at  its  junction  with  the  mamland. 
The  town,  immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  citadel,  is 
situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity  of  the 
mountain.  Ceuta  has  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  Gibraltar,  and,  like  it,*  if  properly  garrisoned, 
would  be  all  but  impregnable.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  water;  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric;  has  a 
cathedral,  two  convents,  a  hospital,  and  a  bagne 
or  prison  for  criminals  employed  on  the  public 
works.  It  is  also  used  as  a  place  for  the  confine- 
ment of  state  prisoners.  It  is  the  most  important 
I  of  all  the  Spanish  presidios  or  settlements  in 
Africa,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  military  governor,  a 
royal  tribunal,  and  a  financial  intendant    Most 
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of  the  provisions  and  other  necessaries  required 
for  the  supply  of  the  town  and  ganison  are  brought 
from  Spam.  Ceuta  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by 
John,  King  of  Portugal,  in  1415.  Since  1640  it 
has  belonged  to  Spain.  It  has  been  several  times 
besieged  by  the  Africans,  espedalhr  in  1697. 

CEVA  (an.  Ceba),  an  inL  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
prov.  Cuneo,  cap.  mand.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Cevetta  with  the  Tanaro,  10  m.  £.  by  N.  Mondovi 
Pop.  4,520  in  1862.  It  is  built,  at  the  foot  of  a  rock, 
formerly  surmounted  bv  a  castle,  which  was  used  as 
n  state  prison  previously  to  its  destruction  by  the 
French  revolutionary  forces.  The  town  was  formerly 
surrounded  with  walls;  but  these  were  in  great 
part  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  Tanaro, 
in  1584.  It  contains  a  church,  and  several  con- 
vents ;  some  forges,  and  silk  factories ;  and,  in 
both  ancient  and  modem  times,  has  been  cele- 
brated for  its  cheeses. 

CEYLON  (an.  Tcprobana),  a  large  island  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  near  the  S.  extremity 
of  Iliudostan,  bearing  the  like  relation  to  the 
Indian  that  Sicily  does  to  the  Italian  peninsula. 
It  lies  between  lat.  5°  66'  and  9°  50'  N.,  and 
almost  entirely  between  long.  80°  and  82*^  E.; 
having  NW.  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palkls 
Straits,  which  s^irate  it  from  Hindostan ;  S.  and 
SW.  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  E.  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
It  tapers  to  a  point  towards  the  N.,  and  is  shaped 
like  the  section  of  a  pear  cut  lengthwise  through 
the  middle.  Length  N.  to  S.,  270  m. ;  average 
breadth  nearly  100  m. ;  area  24,600  sq.  m.  Pop, 
2,075,234  in  1862,  of  whom  onlv  7,102  whites. 

The  Coasts,  on  the  N.  and  NW.,  are  low  and 
flat ;  those  on  the  S.  and  E.  bold  and  rocky,  and 
in  some  places  fenced  with  reefs :  in  many  parts 
tliey  are  deeply  indented  by  the  sea,  and  present 
some  laige  and  many  small  harbours.  Trin- 
comalee  harbour,  on  the  N£.  coast,  is  one  of  the 
finest  anywhere  met  ^ith.  Point  de  Galle,  in  the 
S.,  is  the  next  in  importance;  the  inferior  har- 
bours are  Batticaloa,  Matura,  and  Caltura,  on 
the  S.  and  E.,  and  Negumbo,  Chilaw,  Calpenteen, 
Manaar,  and  Point  Pedro,  on  the  W.  coasts. 
The  deep  water  along  the  £.  shores  admits  the 
safe  approach  of  large  vessels,  but  the  harbours  on 
the  N.  and  NW.  are  full  of  sands  and  shidlows, 
whose  position  varies  with  the  monsoons.  Co- 
lurabo,  the  marit.  cap.,  has  merely  a  roadstead, 
which  is  practicable  for  large  ships  only  from  the 
beginning  of  Dec.  to  the  latter  end  of  March.  So 
large  a  number  of  inlets  causes  a  corresponding 
proportion  of  small  islands,  promontories,  and 
penmsulas;  of  the  latter  the  principal  are  the 
peninsulas  of  Jaffiiapatam,  on  the  Nw.  and  that 
of  Calpenteen,  on  the  W.  coast.  At  its  N.  ex- 
tremity especially,  the  shores  of  Ceylon  are 
studded  with  numerous  small  rocky  and  verdant 
islets.  The  ridge  of  sandbanks  called  Adam's 
Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  from 
Ceylon  to  the  island  of  Ramisseram,  near  the 
opposite  coast  of  India,  is  connected  by  the 
natives  with  a  variety  of  curious  traditions,  and 
forms  a  great  obstacle  to  the  moro  speedy  com- 
munication with  the  continent,  by  its  hiuderance 
to  navigation.  It  consists  of  loose  sand,  resting 
on  firm  foundations,  but  constantly  varying  in 
form  from  the  action  of  the  monsoons.  There 
are  throe  principal  openings  or  channels  through 
this  ridge;  one  near  the  island  of  Manaar,  an- 
other 8  m.  farther  to  the  W.,  and  a  third  about 
11m.  from  the  island  of  Ramisseram ;  but  all  of 
them  aro  impracticable  except  for  small  native 
boats  in  tine  weather,  and  even  then  the  navigation 
is  attended  with  some  danger.  Near  these  open- 
ings the  bank  rises  above  the  water  for  some 
miles,  broken  occasionally  by  smaller  channels,    of  primitive  rocks :  the  cinnamon  soil  near  Co- 
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but  towards  the  centre  it  is  mostly  covered  by 
water,  the  depth  of  which  does  not  in  any  part 
exceed  a  few  feet.  By  the  late  accounts  (see 
Asiat  Joum.,  April,  1839),  attempts  at  enlarging^ 
the  passage  between  Ramisseram  and  the  con- 
tinent are  now  in  progress. 

Interior — Mountains. — The  belt  of  coantsy 
along  the  shore  surrq|pding  the  interior,  or  okl 
kingdom  of  Candy,  is,  for  the  most  part,  >Qat, 
varying  in  width  fiom  8  to  80  m.,  and,  m  the  N., 
to  nearly  80  m. ;  its  extensive  green  plains  giving 
to  the  shores  of  Ceylon  an  advantageous  appear- 
ance when  contrasted  with  the  bairon  and  sandy 
shores  of  the  opposite  continent  The  interior 
consists  of  three  distinct  natural  divisions — the 
low  poimtry',  the  hills,  and  the  mountains.  The 
cei^ize  of  the  island  S.  of  lat.  80^  N.  is  occupied 
by  an  extensive  tableland,  67  m.  in  length,  by 
about  50  m.  in  width,  and  estimated  at  from  2,000 
to  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  interior  of  the  N. 
and  central  divisions  consists  of  ranges  of  moun- 
tains running  mostly  NE.  and  SW.,  and  varying 
from  1,000  to  4000  ft.  above  the  sea,  clothed  to  the 
summits  with  magnificent  forests,  and  intersected 
bv  numerous  ravines,  cataracts,  and  cascades. 
From  these  regions  various  conical-shaped  hills 
rise  up  at  intervals  to  an  additional  height  of  from 
2,000  to  3,000  ft  The  most  conspicuous  summit 
is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Adam's 
Peak  (the  Samenella  of  the  Singalese),  in  lat  70© 
N.,  and  long.  S(P  40'  E.,  46  m.  E8E.  Columbo, 
rising  to  6,152  ft  above  the  sea.  Namany-Cooli- 
Kandy,  the  next  in  elevation,  is  about  5,548  ft 
above  the  sea. 

The  mountains  are  generally  In  continuous 
ranges,  and  are  seldom  or  never  found  isolated. 
This  region  is  skirted  by  a  hilly  country,  from 
10  to  20  m.  vridef  and  varying  in  elevation  from 
100  to  500  ft,  with  occasional  summits  of  more 
than  twice  that  height  This  tract  is  destitute 
of  the  ravines  and  other  bold  features  of  the 
mountainous  country. 

Rivers  and  Lakes~-Cey\on  has  numerous  small 
rivers  and  perennial  streams ;  but  few  of  them 
are  navigable,  even  by  a  canoe,  to  many  miles 
from  their  mouths.  The  principal  is  the  Mahavilly 
Ganga :  it  rises  near  the  highest  part  of  the  cen- 
tral table-land,  about  30  m.  S.  Candy ;  and,  hav- 
ing received  many  tributaries,  falls  mto  the  sea, 
a  little  S.  of  Trinoomalee,  after  a  course  of  about 
200  m.  It  is  the  only  river  navigable  for  any 
considerable  distance.  The  next  most  important 
river  is  the  Kalani-Ganga,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  country  at  tlie  foot  of  Adam's  Peak,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  ocean  by  several  mouths 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Columbo :  it  is  made  con- 
siderable use  of  for  internal  traffic. 

There  are  no  lakes  of  any  consequence  in  the 
interior,  the  largest  being  no  more  than  4  m. 
across;  but  along  the  E.  coast,  from  Batticaloa 
northward,  there  are  several  extensive  lagoons, 
which,  by  fhcans  of  artificial  channels,  are  made 
serviceable  to  trafiic :  other  lagoons  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ne^mbo  and  Columbo.  (Davy's 
Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  pp.  1-6 ;  Per- 
dval's  Account,  pp.  65-60.) 

Geoliffy  and  Minerals, — The  rocks  met  with  in 
Ceylon  are  mostly  primitive,  and  consist,  with 
little  exception,  of  granite  or  gneiss,  with  large 
veins  of  quartz,  hornblende,  and  a  snow-white 
dolomite:  limestone  occurs  only  in  Jaffnapatam, 
and  the  N.  districts.  A  belt  of  grej  or  black 
sandstone,  together  with  coral  formations,  nearly 
encompass  the  whole  island.  The  upper  soil  is 
in  general  sandy,  with  but  a  small  mixture  of 
clay,  and  chiefly  derived  from  the  disint^ration 
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lonbo  is  perfectly  white,  ftnd  oonsiftts  of  pore 
qoarts.  C«ylon  is  rich  in  vtluable  mineralB ;  iU 
metBllie  piodiictB  are,  however,  comparatively  un- 
kniywn:  ores  of  izoo,  lead,  tin,  and  manganese 
are  found  in  the  interior,  bat  aze  made  litUe  use 
of:  plumbago  is  the  only  artide  amongst  these 
which  has  become  of  any  commercial  importance. 
Mines  of  quicksilver  were  formerly  worked  by  the 
DoCefa.  It  has  numerous  gems;  and  common 
salt-beds  are  found  in  various  places.  No  volcanos 
exist  in  Ceylon,  nor  are  mineral  waters  veiy 
abundant;  but  they  are  met  with  near  Trin> 
comalee. 

Gimaie, — ^The  mountain  ranges  which  separate 
Ceylon  almost  onnpletely  into  two  parts,  by  arrest- 
iag  the  coune  of  the  monsoons,  occasion  a  radical 
dilference  at  the  same  moment  in  the  climate- of 
the  £.  and  W.  parts,  whole  floods  of  rain  deluging 
the  island  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  the 
natives  are  carefully  hoarding  all  the  water  left 
fiom  ^vious  inundations.  In  the  S.  and  SW. 
the  dimate  is  moist,  temperate,  and  similar  to 
that  of  Malabar ;  in  the  £.  and  S£.  it  is  hot  and 
dry,  and  more  like  that  prevalent  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  ooast.  The  8W.  monsoon  lasts  firom  April 
to  Sept ;  the  NK  from  Nov.  to  Feb. :  in  the  inter- 
vening months  the  winds  are  variable.  The  SW. 
monsoonB  are  usually  accompanied  by  violent 
storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  torrents  of 
rain«  which  sometimes  extend  themselves  to  the 
central  table-land,  especially  in  March  and  April ; 
but  this  high  region  is  generally  out  of  the  influ- 
ence of  ^Uier  monsoon,  and  both  its  winds  and 
temperature  are  greatly  modified  by  its  own  phy- 
sical character,  and  the  directions  of  its  principal 
ridgeSb  The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  during 
the  year  is  abmit  three  times  as  great  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  rains  being,  though  not  more  frequent, 
far  heavier,  so  much  so  that  a  fall  of  two  or  even 
three,inches  in  twentv-fbur  hours  is  not  uncom- 
mon ;  84  inches  is  the  annual  estimate  in  the 
alpine  region,  and  100  inches  at  Columbo.  The 
seasons  deoend  more  on  the  monsoons  than  on  the 
course  of  tne  sun ;  and  the  coolest  season  is  during 
the  summer  solstice,  while  the  SW.  monsoon  pre- 
vails. The  heat  is,  however,  nearly  the  same 
Chroughout  the  year,  and  much  less  oppressive 
tban  on  the  contment  of  India.  Along  the  coast, 
the  annual  mean  temperature  is  about  80^  Fahr. ; 
at  Candy,  1,467  ft  above  the  sea,  it  is  78^;  at 
Columbo  the  annual  variation  is  from  7Q^  to  86° ; 
at  Galle,  70°  to  90^;  at  Trincomalee,  74^  to  91° 
For  a  tropical  counby,  Ceylon  has  a  comparatively 
salubrious  climate ;  but  some  of  the  less  inhabited 
parts,  and  the  low  wooded  hilly  country  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  are  Highly  insalubrious. 
Near  Columbo  and  Trincomalee,  where  the  jungle 
has  been  cleared  away,  and  the  land  drained,  the 
country  has  been  rendered  perfectly  healthy.  The 
prevalent  diseases  are  those  affecting  the  liver  and 
utestines,  often  accompanied  by  fever :  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  urinary  organs,  and  nervous  system, 
are  very  rare :  gout  is  unknown.  Elephantiasis, 
Lichen,  tropiauj  and  other  cutaneous  complaints, 
are  common.  The  small-pox  was  formerly  very 
destructive,  but  is  now  guarded  against  by  vacci- 
nation, to  which  the  natives  raise  no  objection; 
measles  and  hoomn^-coagh  both  occur  in  a  mild 
form.  The  beri-ben  {Hydrm  oMithmaticua)  is  a 
disease  neariy  peculiar  to  Coylon. 

Vegetable  productw  are  numerous  and  valuable. 
Hie  most  important  next  to  rice  and  other  grain, 
is  the  cinnamon  {Lmmu  Camamoimum)y  called  by 
the  Singalese  eontndoo,  which  here  arrives  at  its 
greatest  perfection,  and  has  always  been  a  chief 
article  ot  export  It  delights  in  a  poor  sandy  soil, 
with  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  is  almost  exclusively 


confined  to  the  SE.  part  of  the  island,  between 
Negombo  and  Matura.  In  the  N.,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  dry  and  sultry,  it  is  totally  unknown,  and 
the  endeavours  to  propagate  it  at  Batavia,  in  the 
W.  Indies,  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Tinnevelly, 
have  not  been  so  successful  as  was  anticipated. 
In  its  wild  state  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  or  80 
ft,  and  bears  a  white  blossom  in  January :  while 
in  bloom,  the  cinnamon  forests  have  a  very  beau- 
tiful appearance ;  but  the  aroma  of  the  plant  re- 
sides wholly  in  the  bark,  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
groves  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  strangerB  have 
been  led  to  believe.  The  soil  is  peculiarly  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  coffee;  and  its  culture  has  of 
late  years  been  so  much  extended  that  it  is  now 
the  principal  article  of  export  The  cocoa-nut 
tree  flourishes  with  singular  vigour,  and  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  native  population,  almost 
every  part  of  the  tree  being  converted  into  articles 
of  food  or  domestic  use:  the  best  trees  produce 
from  50  to  100  nuts  annually,  and  grow  so  close 
to  the  sea,  that  the  roots  are  even  washed  by  its 
surge.  The  Palmyra  palm  grows  principally  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  island,  and  is  scarcely  of  less 
importance  than  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  talipot 
palm,  the  leaves  of  which  are  laige  enough  to 
shelter  many  individuals,  grows  luxuriantly  here, 
though  rare  on  the  continent  of  India.  The 
bread-fruit-tree  attains  an  immense  size;  cotton 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  India;  indigo  is  found 
wild,  but  its  culture  is  neglected ;  the  areca  and 
betel  nut,  as  well  as  tobacco,  all  of  which  are  of 
excellent  equality,  grow  abundantly ;  the  cardamom 
seeds  are  mferior  to  those  of  Malabar.  Gum-lac 
and  gamboge  are  also  produced  in  this  island. 
The  Flora  of  Ceylon  is  not  so  extensive  as  beau- 
tiful and  various :  the  rose,  pink,  mignonette,  Ac 
are  as  fragrant  as  in  England,  and  the  jessamine 
much  more  so;  ihzglorioda  superha  and  amaiyllUi 
grow  in  profusion,  and  the  jamba,  or  rose-4ipple, 
strews  the  ground  with  its  scarlet  blossoms. 
(Heber's  Narrative,  iii.  148-145,  Ac;  Percival, 
pp.  819-887.) 

^iM]iia/:f.---Ceylon  has  been  ftrom  an  early  period 
celebrated  for  its  breed  of  elephants,4which,  though 
inferior  in  size  to  those  of  other  countries,  are  more 
valued  for  their  greater  str^igth  and  docility. 
The  chase  of  these  animals  has  always  been  with 
the  Singalese  an  object  of  great  importance ;  but 
the  avidity  with  which  they  have  been  pursued 
has  greatly  diminished  their  numbers,  and  they 
are  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  N.  and  NE.  dis- 
tricts. Tlie  royal  tiger  is  not  met  with,  but  bears, 
leopards,  the  cheta  (a  small  species  of  leopard), 
hyaenas,  jackals,  and  tiger-cats  are  numerous: 
besides  elks,  deer,  gazelles,  buffaloes,  wild  hogs, 
and  monkeys.  Near  Jaflha  a  laige  baboon  is  very 
abundant,  and  fearless:  a  laige  variety  of  the 
monkey  tribe,  porcupines,  racoons,  armadilloes, 
squirrels,  and  mungooses,  are  met  with.  There 
are  no  foxes ;  but  the  flying  fox  and*  rats  are  very 
common  and  troublesome.  Pheasants,  snipes,  red- 
legged  partridges,  pi^ns,  peacocks,  and  a  great 
variety  of  birds;  with  serpents,  alligators,  and 
reptiles  of  all  sorts,  are  abundantly  plentifuL  The 
fishing  of  the  p^arl  oyster  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry. 

People, — ^The  pop.  of  Ceylon,  exduaive'of  the 
various  colonists  who  have  at  different  times  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  coasts,  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes:— Ist  the  native  Singalese  or 
Ceyloneee,  who  may  be  again  subdivided  into 
those  occupying  the  Gandian  territories,  and 
those  of  tlie'  coasts;  2nd,  the  Moors,  who  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  form  the 
chief  population  of  the  district  of  Pultam ;  8rd, 
the  Yeddahs,  a  savage  race,  who  are  suppoised  to 
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be  the  aborigines,  and  inhabit  the  mountainous 
regions  and  unexplored  fastnesses,  ahnost  in  a 
state  of  nature;  4th,  the  Malabar  and  other 
Hindoos,  who  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  N.  and 
£.  coasts.  The  Singalese  of  the  coasts,  whose 
complexion,  features,  language,  and  manners 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  Maldivians,  are 
about  5  ft,  8  in.  in  height,  of  a  slim  figure  and 
fair  complexion,  especially  the  women ;  they  are 
represented  as  remarkably  mild,  bashful,  -and 
timid,  and  rather  deficient  in  intellect  The 
Candian  Ceylonese  are  in  all  respects  superior  to 
those  of  the  coasts,  and  differ  from  Europeans  less 
in  feature  than  in  colour:  they  are  taller,  better 
made,  and  more  robust,  than  the  Singalese ;  and 
for  Indians  are  stout,  with  laxge  chests  and  broad 
shoulders.  They  have  small  bones,  rather  short 
but  muscular  legs  and  thighs,  and  small  hands  and 
feet ;  heads  well  formed,  and,  like  those  of  other 
Asiatics,  longer  than  those  of  Europeans ;  features 
often  handsome.  The  colour  of  their  skin,  eyes, 
and  hair  varies  from  brown  to  black ;  they  have  a 
profusion  of  hair,  which  is  allowed  to  grow  to  a 
considerable  length.  The  Candian  character  differs 
essentially  firom  that  of  the  Sin^ese,  having 
none  of  the  effeminacy  and  timidity  which  dis- 
tinguish the  latter,  and  there  is  a  certain  haughti- 
ness and  independence  in  their  whole  bearing  and 
demeanour.  They  will  not  generally,  however, 
attack  an  enemy' in  the  open  field ;  but  resort  to 
ambush,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Singalese. 
Indolence,  hypocrisy,  and  revenge  may  be  re- 
garded as  national  vices.  Some  traits  may  be 
recognised  as  common  to  the  natives  of  Ceylon 
with  the  Bengalese,  but  they  are  still  more  closely 
allied,  both  in  physical  and  moral  characteristics, 
as  well  as  language,  religion,  and  traditions,  with 
the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  and  especially  the  Bir- 
mese.  The  Malabars  of  Ceylon  differ  but  little  in 
any  respect  ftom  those  of  the  continent,  though 
varying  somewhat  in  their  manners  and  customs. 
They  retain,  in  great  measure,  the  religion  and 
manners  of  their  congeners  of  S.  India,  and  are 
much  less  numerous  uian  formerly.  The  Moors 
have  a  tradition  that  they  are  the  descendants  of 
a  tribe  of  the  posterity  of  Hashem,  expelled  by 
Mohammed  from  Arabia.  They  retain  many  cus- 
toms similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

Of  the  Yeddahs  little  more  is  known  than  that 
they  chiefly  inhabit  the  great  forests  which  extend 
from  the  S.  to  the  £.  and  N.,  and  also  the  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  central  table-land,  having 
neither  cloUiing  nor  habitations,  subsisting  upon 
wild  fruits  and  animals,  and  having  the  branches 
of  large  trees  for  their  resting-places.  They  are 
conjectured  by  some  to  be  a  portion  of  the  original 
inhabitants,  who,  upon  the  invasion  of  the  island, 
retreated  to  the  inaccessible  haunts  in  which  they 
are  now  found.  They  are  divided  into  two  tribes, 
— ^the  Village  and  the  Forest  Veddahs ;  the  former, 
who  are  the  more  civilised,  occasionally  gp  down 
into  the  lower  districts  to  exchange  their  game 
and  cattle  for  rice,  cloth,  and  iron.  They  live  in 
huts  and  cultivate  the  ground ;  though,  in  common 
with  their  more  savage  brethren,  they  seek  their 
chief  subsistence  in  the  forests.  The^'  are  peaceable 
and  inoffensive,  never  commencmg,  although 
easUy  persuaded  to  join  in  any  insurrection;  and 
in  times  of  disturbance  they 'have  occasionally 
been  employed  as  mercenaries. 

The  other  mhabitants  of  the  coast  consist  of 
Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  English  colonists :  some 
Caffres  and  Javanese ;  a  few  Chinese  and  Parsee 
traders ;  and  a  various  pop.,  sprung  from  the  in- 
termixture of  these  with  each  other  and  with  the 
native  races.  The  burghers,  many  of  whom  fill 
public  offices  and  sul^rdinate  situations  under 


government,  are  the  descendants  of  Europeans 
and  half-castes.  The  distinctions  of  caste  are 
recognised,  and  in  some  instances  scrupulously 
preserved,  by  the  Ceylonese;  but  they  rflspect 
them  only  in  their  civil,  rejecting  their  religtoufly 
influences. 

Till  latterly,  the  pop.  had  been  diminishing  for 
four  or  five  centuries.  But  a  considerable  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  pop.  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces dunng  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 
Several  parts  of  the  interior  are,  however,  very 
thinly  peopled,  there  bein^,  in  some  districts,  not 
more  than  four,  five,  or  six  persons  to  a  square 
mile.  In  the  central  prov.  the  pop.  is  dense  in 
certain  parts;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
country  round  Candy,  and  the  distncts  of  Onva 
and  Mattele,  seven-eighths  of  the  ground  is  covered 
with  wood  and  jungle,  and  nearly  unpeopled. 

Ceylon  is  now  mvided  into  six  provmces,  the 
area  and  population  of  which,  according  to  a  cen- 
sus taken  in  the  year  1862,  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


P^ta- 

Ana  In 
SqumlUlM 

Popakikm 

Western      . 
North-Westem   . 
Southern     . 
Eastern 
Northern     . 
Central 

Total    . 

8,830 
8,862 
2,147 
4,763 
6,427 
6,191 

726,812 
204,934 
834,769 
83,738 
419,062 
306,939 

24,700 

2,075,284 

Kot  included  in  these  population  returns  are 
4,647  military  persons,  which  added  make  the 
total  population  2,079,881. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  preceding  table,  that 
the  pop.  of  Ceylon  is  very  unequally  distributed, 
the  western  province  being  the  densest  populated 
part— 190  inhabitants  per  square  mile — ai^d  the 
eastern  province  the  least  dense— only  seventeen 
inhabitants  on  the  square  mile.  This  inequality  is 
only  partly  explained  by  difierenoes  of  soil  and 
climate. 

Agriculture. — The  tract  of  country  near  the 
Coromandel  coast  is  only  in  some  parts  fit  for  til- 
lage, the  ground  for  many  miles  exposing  only  a 
barren  and  naked  surface.  The  soil  of  the  central 
parts  is  capable  of  producing  luxuriant  crops  were 
It  properly  cultivated.  All  products  requiring  a 
moist  soil  and  climate  flourish  most  in  tlie  S  W., 
and  rice  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  level  lands  there, 
or  in  the  valleys  of  the  hill  region,  but  often  also 
on  the  slopes^  on  account  of  the  facilities  they 
present  for  imgation.  Around  the  fields,  on  the 
level  lands  intended  for  its  reception,  small  em- 
bankments, about  three  feet  in  height,  are  raised, 
and  water  let  in  upon  them;  they  are  afterwards 
trodden  over  by  biiffaloes  or  turned  up  with  a  sort 
of  light  plough.  On  the  hill  slopes  tne  rice-fields 
are  dammed  up,  and  form  a  succession  of  terraces, 
for  irrigating  which  the  water  is  conveyed  some- 
times for  a  mile  or  two  along  the  mountain  sides, 
and  let  off  firom  one  terrace  to  another,  as  the 
state  of  the  ^in  requires  it  There  are  two  rice 
harvests  dunng  the  year;  the  first  crop  is  sown 
from  July  to  October,  and  reaped  from  Januarv  to 
March ;  the  second  is  sown  rrom  March  to  May, 
and  reaped  from  August  to  October.  What  is 
called  a  plough  consists  of  a  piece  of  crooked 
timber  shod  with  iron,  which  tears  rather  than 
ploughs  up  the  ground.  After  the  first  ploughing, 
the  fields  are  flooded ;  then  ploughed  again,  and 
carefully  weeded.  Rice  is  industriouslv  cultivated 
by  the  Malabars  of  the  N.  and  NK  districts; 
but  the  produce  is  insufficient  for  the  consumption 
of  the  island,  and  large  quantities  are  aimually 
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Boported  from  boih  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel 
ooflsti.  Hemp  is  raised  in  abundance,  the  sandy 
aofl  of  the  maritime  districts  being  well  adapted 
for  it.  Cotton  of  different  sorts  grows  with  the 
greatest  facilitj,  the  bads  ripening  within  four 
months  after  bcwg  sown.  Each  village  or  hut 
has  its  sugar  and  tobacco  plantation:  coffee  is 
nosed  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

As  cinnamon  forms  a  chief  article  of  export  and 
lerenoe  in  Ceylon,  ita  cultivation  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  is  conducted  with  much  care.  The 
ndghbonriiood  of  Colombo  is  particularly  favour- 
able for  its  growth,  being  well  sheltered,  and 
having  a  high  and  equable  temperature.  About' 
2,000  acres  of  land,  chiefly  near  that  town,  are 
laid  oat  in  cinnamon  plantations,  furnishing  em- 
ployment to  80,000  individuals,  and  vielding  an- 
nually about  500,000  lbs.  of  bark,  worth  138,000^ 
sterling.  In  its  wild  state  the  plant  grows  to  the 
sixe  of  a  laige  apple-tree;  but  when  cultivated,  is 
not  allowed  to  attain  to  more  than  10  or  12  ft  in 
be^t,  after  seven  or  eight  years*  growth.  Mav 
and  Jmne  are  the  months  for  stripping  the  bark 
from  the  plant,  which  is  done  by  two  methods. 
In  the  finst,  the  rough  bark  is  removed  with 
knives,  and  the  inner  rinds  stripped  off  by  a  pecu- 
liariy  shaped  instniment;  by  the  other  method, 
the  outer  bark  is  not  artificially  removed,  but  the 
prooGsa  of  fermentation  which  the  strip  undergo 
when  tied  tcigether  in  lam  quantities  sponta- 
neously removes  it.  The  bark,  in  drying,  gradually 
contracts,  and  rolls  itself  into  a  quill-lBte  form ; 
and,  after  being  subsequently  dried  in  the  sun,  the 
■maJler  are  inserted  in  the  larger  pieces,  and  the 
whole  are  made  up  into  bundles  of  about  30  lbs. 
weight.  Layers,  shoots,  and  transplanted  stumps 
are  the  best  means  of  extending  the  growth  of  the 

Wages  are  considerably  higher,  and  provisions 
pn^Mirtionally  dearer,  in  Ceylon  than  in  Bengal 
Those  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  possess  small  por- 
tions of  land,  rarely  derive  their  sup^rt  from  it 
exclusively,  but  employ  themselves  in  fisheries, 
tmdes,  manufactures,  and  the  petty  traffic  of  the 
country;  the  wages  of  mechanics  and  artisans 
are  proportionally  higher  than  those  of  the  la- 
bourmg  population,  but  still  veiy  moderate.  A 
veiy  minute  subdivision  of  property  often  exists, 
and  the  inheritance  of  one  person  will  sometimes 
consist  of  9-lOths  of  a  seer  of  rice  land,  5-r2tl» 
of  the  pnxluce  of  a  cocoa-nut-tree,  or  2-3rds  of 
that  of  a  jack-tree.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
peasantry  of  Ceylon  are  generally  in  better  cir- 
cmnstances  than  those  of  the  adjoming  continent. 
They  are  not  under  either  a  zemindaiy  or  r^'ot- 
varfy  settlement,  and  the  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment on  the  land  rarely  exceed  1-1 0  th  part  of  the 
prodnce,  and  are  sometimes- less.  Under  the  Can- 
dyan  jpovemment,  the  tenures  of  land  were  of 
three  kinds.  Some  lands  belonged  wholly  to  the 
sovereign ;  others  were  cultivated  by  individuals 
at  a  government  rent,  of  some  fixed  proportion  of 
the  produce ;  and  others,  again,  were  granted  as 
payment  for  the  performance  of  specific  services 
to  the  headmen  of  different  districts,  chiefs,  and 
reverted  again  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  such 
individaals.  The  latter  could  neither  be  mort>- 
gaged  nor  alienated;  the  second  class  of  lands 
ffl^t  be  transferred  in  any  way  as  long  as  the 
p^manent  rent  continued  to  be  paid.  Ihe  lands 
hdooging  to  the  sovereign  himself  were  cultivated 
oo  his  account,  or  let  out  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  sometimes  brought  a  rent  of  l-Srd  or  half 
the  produce.  The  plan  of  redeeming  the  whole 
rent,  above  1-lOth  part  of  the  produce,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  British  government  with  much 
succeaa,  and  in  those  districts  where  the  practice 
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has  prevailed  the  revenue  has  increased  rather 
than  diminished:  for  more  lands  having  been 
brought  into  cultivation,  1-1  Oth  part  of  the 
crops  now  yields  as  much  as  1-drd  or  l-4th  part 
formerly  did.  Domestic  animals  are  not  nume- 
rous. The  horse  is  a  degenerate  breed,  and  not 
aboriginal;  oxen,  though  small,  are  well  tasted, 
and  the  chief  food  of  the  British  troops,  though 
eaten  by  none  else:  poultry  of  all  kinds  are 
abundant. 

I*earl  Fishery, — The  pearl  fishery  in  the  Bay  of 
Condatchy,  which  was  formerly  a  government 
monopoly,  is  now  free;  but,  whether  from  the 
banks  having  been  over-fished,  or  otherwise,  the 
produce  is  now  of  comparatively  Uttle  importance. 
The  pearl  banks  are  formed  by  coral  ridges  from  6 
to  10  m.  off  shore,  and  of  a  variable  depth,  but 
commonly  from  five  to  seven  fathoms  below  the 
surface.  The  oysters  are  attached  by  fibrous  bands 
to  these  ridges,  from  within  a  short  time  of  tlieir 
bursting  from  the  egg,  to  about  6^  years  old,  when 
they  loose  their  hold,  and  drop  to  'the  sandy  bot- 
tom, where  they  lie  in  heaps.  Soon  after  attain- 
ing the  age  of  seven  years,  the  animals  arc  said 
to  perish.  As  many  as  sixty  pearls  Have  been 
found  in  one  oyster ;  but  such  instances  are  rare, 
as  is,  indeed,  the  presence  of  pearls  generally. 
The  season  commences  in  Feb.  and  finishes  in 
April :  six  weekft  or  two  months,  at  the  utmost, 
is  the  time  allowed  for  its  continuance.  Each  of 
the  boats  carries  a  tindalj  or  master,  and  twenty- 
three  men,  ten  of  whom  are  divers,  and  relieve 
each  other,  five  divers  being  constantly  at  work 
during  the  hours  of  fishing.  After  they  are  taken 
out  oi  the  boats,  the  oysters  are  left  to  open  spon- 
taneously, die,  and  roiy  the  stench  of  their  putre- 
faction dlling  the  air  for  many  miles  round  Con- 
datchy, tiQ  it  is  swept  off  by  the  SW.  monsoons. 
The  Ceylon  pearls  are  whiter  than  those  of 
Ormuz,  or  the  Arabian  coast;  and  the  natives  are 
extremely  expert  in  cutting  and  drilling  them. 
The  usual  Ceylonese  boats  are  like  the  catamarans 
of  Madras  and  other  parts  of  the  peninsula.  A 
great  number  of  chank  shells  are  found,  and  ex- 
ported to  India  from  the  N.  shores  of  Ceylon. 
(Raschenbeiger,  Dr.,  in  Martin's  Statistics,  p.  400 ; 
Percival,  pp.  86-100;  Sturt,  in  PhiL  Transac, 
iilS.) 

Salt  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  its  manu- 
facture, in  ^ways  and  pits  on  the  sea-shore,  is 
carried  on  ta  a  great  extent  in  the  N.  and  K, 
where  it  is  of  fine  quality,  and  may  be  procured 
in  greater  abundance  than  the  government  re- 
quires, or  has  been  able  to  collect.  Before  the 
Dutch  monopoly  existed,  this  coast  supplied  Ben- 
gal with  salt ;  and,  indeed,  the  Ceylon  salt  may 
be  imported  at  Calcutta  for  two-thirds  the  price  of 
the  salt  produced  in  India.  There  are  no  other 
manufactures  of  any  extent  or  importance,  except 
that  of  arrack,  which  is  distilled  from  the  blos- 
soms of  the  cocoa-nut-tree,  as  toddy  and  iaghery 
are  from  the  Juice ;  while  ropes,  brushes,  baskets, 
brooms,  matting,  rafters,  and  thatch  for  cottages 
are  obtained  from  the  various  parts  of  the  tree,  in 
addition  to  the  valuable  oil  now  in  extensive  use 
in  England.  Saltpetre  is  made  from  the  chippuig 
of  rocks,  in  whien  nitrate  of  lime  is  prevalent, 
mixed  with  wood  ashes ;  the  mixture  washed,  and 
the  liquor  evaporated  to  a  concentrated  solution, 
and  suffered  to  crystallise.  lime  of  excellent 
quality,  and  possessing  a  power  of  adhesion  much 

Cter  than  that  procured  fh>m  shells,  is  made  by 
img  the  coral  found  upon  the  shores.  Guii- 
powder  is  made  by  a  rude  process ;  the  native  pot- 
tery is  coarse  and  unglazed.  Little  progress  has 
been  made  in  weaving;  the  loom  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  primitive  loom  of  Ireland;  all  the 
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clothB  used  are  of  domestic  numnfactiiie;  nomua- 
lins  are  woven,  nor  indeed  anything  bat  coarse 
cottons,  and  some  silks.  Rude  images  and  im- 
plements of  husbandry  are  made  of  the  native 
metals,  and  the  Singalese  can  woik  with  dex- 
terity and  taste  in  gold  and  silver.  They  are 
generally  more  capabfe  of  setting  gems  than  cat- 
ting them ;  and  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  lac- 
quered ware. 

Trade. — Since  the  Dutch  monopoly  system  has 
been  abandoned,  both  the  internal  traffic  and 
foreign  trade  have  greatly  increased.  Subjoined  is 
a  table  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Ceylon,  in 
the  two  years  1862  and  1863 :— 


Cjlon-Importi 

ises 

18SS 

OoalBandCJoke.|       ^**^ 

85,239 

89,490 

61,104 
127,729 

°TL^r.(^ 

1,009,721 
12,866 

1,074,653 
11,603 

606,844 

790,408 

FackgB. 

1,087 

908 

CJotton  Twist    .        Cwts. 

277 

96 

£ 

46,095 

60,694 

(  Packgs. 

8,476 

8,228 

Cutlery   and 

Cwtu. 

200 

109 

Hardware 

959 

11,085 

£ 

17,886 

66,547 

Packgs, 

— » 

7 

Curry  Stnfta  •    •  ■ 

Cwts. 
Baskets 

68,768 

87,607 

£ 

87,924 

69.617 

Fish,  Salted  and  j 

Cwts. 

61,042 

60,906 

Dried     ... 

£ 

61,042 

60,906 

Grain:  Poddy  . 

Bushels 
£ 

602,522 
90,878 

798,280 
119,742 

„      Rice      . 

Bushels 

4,218,601 

4,416,820 

£ 

1,265,581 

1,824,746 

and  MUlinery  ' 

Packgs. 

Pieces 

£ 

1,801 

40 

40,808 

1,659 

6,673 

66,268 

Specie  and  BnUlon     .     £ 

1,610,418 

1,842,974 

Total  Value  of  pi 
and  other  Artk 

■indpal) 
Ies  .     / 

£4,248,140 

£6,438,807 

Ceylon — Esporti 


Princifal  Abticlbs. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

Cwts, 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Packgs 

Pieces 

£ 


ArocaNuts  .    .| 

Cinnamon     .    .4 

Coffee,  Planta-   { 
tion  ....  I 


Coffee,  Native  .  | 


Cotton    Manu- 
factures 


OottonTwist    .{  P»**8J 

(Bags 
Cwts. 

Oil,0oooanut  .|  ^^ 
Specie  and  Bullion  .  .  £ 
Splrito, Arrack. {  G^«J 

Tobacco,   Un-    j      ^^*| 


manufactured 


redj 


Total  Value  of  principal 
and  other  Articles    . 


66,872 

41,529 

875,476 

48,776 

478,634- 

1,292,812 

127.076 

264,149 

4,008 

272,616 

140,621 

714 

97,283 

8,278 

496 

86,100 

115,084 

143,216 

288,158 

164,682 

8,801 

19,170 

19,189 


Bales  — 


£2,494,120 


68,406 

61,304 

784,038 

86,702 

670,068 

1,809,186 

158,517 

817  034 

5,861 

841,084 

840,263 

906 

69,106 

6,217 

1,682 

89,968 

162,076 

189,232 

408,050 

100,250 

7,499 

22,118 

22,144 


£8,687,334 


Both  the  imports  and  exports  of  Ceylon  have 
enormously  increased  once  the  year  1850.  In 
this  year,  the  imports  were  1,488,678/.,  and  the 
exports  1,246,956/.  The  rise  took  place  very  gra- 
duallv,  but  in  imports  was  chiefly  visible  in  grain, 
and  m  exports  in  coffee. 


There  is  a  canal  between  Calpenteen  and  Co- 
lumbo,  by  which  cargoes  are  conveyed  during  the 
SW.  monsoon.  A  fine  road  has  been  constructed 
from  Columbo  to  Candy,  on  which  a  mail-coach 
runs;  carriage-roads  also  extend  from  Columbo 
N.  to  Chilaw,  and  S.  to  Matura.  Many  rapid  and 
unfordable  streams  have  had  iron  and  wooden 
bridges  thrown  across  them,  amongst  which  is 
that  of  Paradeinia,  across  the  Mahavilly  Ganga, 
which  consists  of  a  single  arch,  with  a  span  of 
205  ft.,  principally  composed  of  satin-wood. 

English  weights,  measures,  and  moneys  are  be- 
coming univenal  in  Ceylon. 

The  public  revenue  of  Ceylon  consists  chiefly  of 
import  duties  on  merchandise  and  indirect  taxes. 
It  amounted  to  767,10U  in  1860 ;  to  751,997iL  in 
1861 ;  and  759,1362.  in  1862.  The  public  exi>en- 
diture  is  principally  for  costs  of  administration, 
and  was  705,440/.  in  1860 ;  635,230/.  in  1861 ;  and 
626,654/.  in  1862.  The  cost  of  governor  and  prin- 
cipal officers  amounted  to  57,865/.  in  1862 ;  while 
there  were  expended  in  the  same  year  for  works 
and  buildings  23,896/.,  and  for  roads,  streets,  and 
bridges  94,167/. 

T^e  administration  of  the  colony  is  vested  in 
the  hands  of  a  British  governor,  assisted  by  a 
council  of  European  civil  servants,  selected  either 
by  the  governor  himself  or  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies ;  but  the  power  of  the  council  is 
limited,  and  subservient  to  the  authority  of  the 
governor.  The  governor  has  complete  control 
over  the  finandal  department  in  the  interior, 
while  in  the  maritime  provinces  he  Lb  restricted  to 
a  certain  sum  for  contmgent  expenditure,  unless 
authorised  in  exceeding  it  by  his  council,  to  whom, 
except  on  this  point,  he  refers,  or  not,  at  pleasure, 
being  empowered  to  cany  into  effect  any  law 
without  their  concurrence.  All  laws,  before  being 
acted  upon,  are  published  in  the  official  gazette, 
for  the  purpose  of  their  general  diSnsion,  with 
translations  into  the  Sin^ese  and  MsUliar  lan- 


le  active  business  of  the  government  is  con- 
ducted bv  individuals  of  three  different  classes. 
Offices  of  the  first  and  second  classes  are  usually 
filled  by  Europeans ;  the  subordinate  situations  by 
natives;  but,  oy  recent  regulations,  any  person 
judged  to  possess  sufficient  qualifications  may  fill 
the  most  important  offices  without  reference  to 
nation  or  faith ;  a  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage being,  however,  considered  indispensable. 
Each  village  and  caste  has  its  elected  headman, 
who  is  recognised  by  the  government,  which  cona- 
monly  selects  native  servants  from  amongst  this 
class  of  people ;  the  moddian  of  corles,  or  lieu- 
tenants of  districts,  are  appointed  from  this  body. 

Armed  Force, — Exclusive  of  native  troops  there 
are  in  Cevlon,  on  the  average,  some  3,000  British 
troops.  iTie  cost  of  these  is  chiefly  borne  by  the 
home  government,  and  amounted  to  110,26821  in 
1862.  The  contribution  of  the  colony  towards 
this  military  expenditure  was  only  24,000/L  in 
this  year  1862. 

Justice. — A  supreme  court  of  justice  is  estar- 
blished  at  Columbo,  with  powers  equivalent  to 
those  of  the  Court  of  Queen\  Bench  and  Court  of 
Clianoery.  It  is  presided  over  b^  three  English 
judges,  aided  by  two  other  functionaries,  idl  of 
whom  are  appointed  from  England.  Trial  by  jury- 
was  introduced  into  Ceylon  by  Sir  A.  Johnston, 
and  is  now  established  m  every  district  Exda- 
sive  of  Colombo^  the  whole  island  is  divided  into 
three  circuits,  viz.  the  N.,  S.)  and  £. ;  the  last  of 
which  comprises  the  old  kingdom  of  Candy,  with 
all  the  country  to  the  E.  of  it  The  circuits  are 
subdivided  into  many  districts,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  court,  with  a  judge  and  throe  aawssors, 
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ndwithjariadiction  in  all  cases  not  panishable 
with  more  than  a  fine  of  102.,  one  year's  imprison- 
ment,  or  100  lashes.  The  sapreme  court  in 
Coliimbo  is  the  sole  coort  of  appeal  Excepting 
in  the  maritime  provinces,  where  arrack  drinking 
is  prevalent,  atrocious  crimes  are  in  general  rare ; 
K»  that  the  courts  are  more  occupied  with  petty 
litifsatioQs  than  serious  offences. 

The  SeUffkm  of  the  Singalese  is  Buddhism;  but 
the  upper  classes  profess  Christianity,  and  many  of 
the  others  hare  been  converted  to  Mohammedan- 
isn.  There  are  16  Protestant  churches  in  the 
idand,  subordinate  to  the  archdeacon  of  Colombo, 
sod  32  dissenting  places  of  worship.  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  are  very  numerous,  and  10  yean} 
ago  it  was  believed  that  half  the  Ceylonese  popu- 
latMn  were  Christians,  following  the  ritual  mostly 
of  the  Romish  and  Dutch  churches.  There  is  a 
truUtion  amongst  the  natives  that  Buddh  himself 
mted  this  island,  which,  before  his  advent,  had 
been  inhabited  by  demons.  There  are  numerous 
tanpks  to  that  deity  in  the  island,  especially  in 
the  central  parts,  where  the  Buddhic  sect  is  most 
prevalent;  and  the  British  government,  having 
nooeeded  to  the  temple  patronage  and  other  pri- 
vileges belonging  to  the  old  kingdom  of  Candy, 
bss  the  appointment  of  the  Buddhic  priests.  When 
the  palace  of  Candy  was  taken  by  the  British,  a 
celelnted  relic,  believed  by  the  natives  to  be  a 
gennine  tooth  of  Buddh,  was  captured ;  the  posses- 
sion of  which  is  considered  to  insure  its  possessors 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  island.  This  relic  is 
annnally  exposed  with  great  state  and  ceremony, 
and  is  wonhipped  by  multitudes  flocking  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  bringing  offerings  of 
niioos  kinds  to  the  priests,  who  thereby  realise 
coDnderaUe  sums.  (Journal  of  the  Asiat  Soc, 
ill  101.) 

PMbUe  EihuqtUm, — ^Education  is  making  great 
progress  in  Ceylon.  There  were,  m  1862,  above 
8U0  schools  in  the  colony,  attended  by  25,408 
popiU  Of  these,  5,618  were  in  < public;*  49  in 
'orphan;'  822  in  'regimental;*  18,511  in 'free;' 
and  5,508  in  *  private'  schools.  Unfortunately, 
the  benefit  of  this  education  did  not  include  the 
female  eex.  In  1862  there  were  but  876  females 
ta  the  'public;'  24  in  the  'orphan;'  85  in  the 
'regimental;'  and  148  in  the  'private'  schools. 
The  free  schools,  which  had  13,511  male  pupils, 
VCR  not  attended  by  a  single  female.  The  public 
Khcols  are  supported  by  government.  The  others 
bave  been  established  by  the  Church  Missionary 
and  Diasenters'  Missiomuv  societies.  Free  ele- 
nwntaiy  education  in  the  English  language,  arith- 
metic, and  geography  is  given  in  these  schools. 
The  government  schools  are  chiefly  in  the  Singa- 
lese maritime  districts.  At  Columbo  there  is  a 
sapeiior  academy,  where  the  usual  branches  of  a 
dftacad  and  mathematical  education  are  taught. 

GvSkaikm  and  Arts, — In  civilisation  the  Sin- 
galese appear  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  on  a  par 
with  the  Hindoos ;  in  courtesy  and  polish  of  man- 
ners they  are  inferior  to  none,  but  m  intellectual 
aaioirements,  and  proficiency  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  they  bave  made  fittle  advancement 
Vnv  of  the  male  Singalese  read  and  write  in 
their  own  tongue,  but  this  is  no  part  of  female 
education.  They  write  with  a  sharp  iron  style,  on 
tafipoc  leaves,  and  colour  the  traces  afterwards 
with  lamp-black.  They  excel  more  in  lacquered 
pamting  than  in  any  other  art.  Their  statuary  is 
better  than  their  pictures,  though  the  figures  of 
Buddh  have  been  subject  to  no  innovation  of  style, 
u9  are  always  in  the  same  posture,  of  whatever 
material  they  may  be  formed.  The  Singalese 
cokw  the  statues  of  their  gods,  and  give  a  pupil 
to  the  eye ;  which  last  ceremony  is  supposed  to 


confer  all  the  holiness  belonging  to  the  figure,  and 
is  done  with  much  mystery  and  solemnity.  There 
seems  to  be  no  peculiar  national  style  of  architec- 
ture ;  the  Buddhic  temi)les  are  like  Tartar  struc- 
tures. The  Ceylonese  rise  at  dawn,  and  retire  at 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  they  sleep  either  on 
mats  on  the  floor,  or  on  couches.  Their  meals  are 
short  and  uiLsocial,  the  men  and  women  not  often 
eating  together;  there  are  two  principal  meals,  one 
taken  at  noon,  and  the  other  at  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  standing  dish  con- 
sists of  rice  with  curry;  some  eat  e^gs  and 
poultry ;  but  beef  is  never  eaten  excepting  by  a 
very  low  class,  who  are  in  consequence  held*  in 
great  abhorrence:  milk,  ghee,  oil,  and  fniits  are 
the  other  important  articles  of  diet.  The  best  of 
their  houses  are  commonly  of  mud,  with  tiled  roofs, 
and  a  single  story  in  height ;  built  on  a  low  ter- 
race, presentuig  outwardly  dead  walls,  and  having 
in  the  interior  an  open  space,  into  which  the  rooms 
open  by  doors,  which,  as  well  as  the  windows,  are 
very  narrow.  The  floors  are  composed  of  clay, 
plastered  with  manure,  to  keep  off  the  insects,  arid 
the  walls  are  covered  with  the  same  material,  or  a 
coat  of  white  clay :  lime  is  used  for  the  "walls  of 
temples  only.  The  furniture  of  the  houses  consist 
of  two  or  three  stools,  a  few  mats,  and  porcelain 
dishes,  a  stone  hand-mill,  a  pestle  and  mortar  for 
rice,  a  rattan  bag  for  compressing  seeds  to  procure 
their  oil,  and  a  few  other  indispensable  articles. 
The  dress  of  the  men  is  a  handkerchief  wrapped 
like  a  turban  round  the  head,  leaving  the  top  ex- 
posed, and  a  long  cloth,  called  topetty^  reaching 
from  the  loins  to  the  ankles.  That  of  the  women 
is  very  similar;  they  leave  the  head  uncovered, 
but  the  end  of  their  dress  is  thrown  across  the  left 
shoulder.  On  occasions  of  ceremony,  both  sexes 
wear  a  small  jacket.  Rings,  and  silver  and  crystal 
bugles,  and  other  ornaments,  are  commonly  worn, 
and  certain  privileged  persons  are  permitted  to 
wear  gold  and  silver  chams  and  trinkets ;  but  the 
Ceylonese  look  with  extreme  jealousy  on  every 
assumption  of  dress  which  is  not  strictly  in  con- 
formity with  the  caste  of  its  wearer.  Like  the 
Hindoos,  they  admit  of  the  four  chief  subdivisions 
of  castes,  viz.  the  religious  and  military  orders ; 
Totesseo,  cultivators,  merchants,  Ac. ;  anil  Rshood- 
ras,  artisans :  the  first  two  ranks  have,  however, 
scarcely  any  actual  existence  in  Ceylon,  and  all 
the  honours  and  hereditary  rank  in  the  island  are 
monopolised  bj  the  cultivators,  at  the  head  of  the 
third  class,  with  whom  all  Europeans  are  ranked, 
while  the  Moors  are  classed  with  the  fishermen  at 
the  head  of  the  fourth  order.  The  male  Singalese 
marry  generally  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
the  females  earlier.  Matches  are  determined  on 
and  concluded  by  tlie  parents  of  the  parties  to  be 
afianced ;  the  dowry  of  the  women  generally  con- 
sists of  household  goods,  or  cattle ;  seldom  of'land : 
the  husband  always  pays  a  price  for  his  wife.  The 
women  seldom  have  more  than  four  or  five  chil- 
dren; but  sometimes  suckle  them  for  as  many 
years:  the  latter  are  in  consequence  very  back- 
ward, and  often  neither  speak  nor  walk  till  upwards 
of  two  years  old.  Infidelity  is  little  regarded,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  an  intrigue  with  a  person  of  inferior 
caste :  concubinage  and  polygamy  are  indulged  in 
by  the  men,  but  plnrahty  of  husbands  is  more 
common  than  that  of  wives,  one  woman  belonging 
equally  to  several  brothers  of  the  same  family. 
This,  as  well  as  other  usages,  is,  however,  fast  dis- 
appearing before  new  habits,  acquired  by  the  ex- 
tending mtercourse  with  Europeans.  The  Cey- 
lonese appear  to  be  sincere  and  warm  in  their 
attachments.  Dr.  Davy  disbelieves  the  report  of 
the  practice  of  exposing  female  infants, '  except- 
ing in  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country,  and  then 
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never  from  choice,  but  necessity,  and  when  the 
parents  are  on  the  brink  of  starving.*  The  sick 
and  dying,  though  not  openly  exposed,  are  cer- 
tainly removed  to  temporary  buildings.  Every 
respectable  family  bums  its  dead;  low  castes  are 
not  allowed  to  do  so,  but  bury  them  with  the  head 
towards  the  west  Immediately  after  a  decease, 
the  relations,  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  beat- 
ing their  breasts,  cry  and  embrace  each  other, 
giving  utterance  to  lamentations  of  a  highly  poeti- 
cal nature.  (See  Journal  of  Asiatic  Soaety,  iL  63, 
64.)  A  common  exhortation  is,  *  When  I  die,  pay 
me  due  honours.'  The  common  language  of  the 
Singalese  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit  j  me  sacred 
language,  like  that  of  the  Birmans,  is  the  Pali 
(For  further  details  of  Ceylon,  see  the  works  of  Sir 
G.  Emerson  Tennent : — *  Christianity  in  Ceylon,' 
1850 ;  *  Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  of  Cey- 
lon,' 1861 ;  and  the  admirable  and  most  exhaustive 
*  Ceylon,  an  Account  of  the  Island,  Physical,  Ui»- 
toxical,  and  Topographical,  6th  edit  1864.) 

Antiquitiea  and  Uxgtary. — ^The  proper  name  of 
this  island  is  Singhala;  but.  there  is  considerable 
uncertainty  whence  the  people  originated  who 
gave  it  that  name,  and  who  are  called  Singalese. 
They  have  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors  came 
hither  from  the  eastward  nearly  2,400  years  ago ; 
some  modem  authors  think,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  were  a  colony  of  Singht,  or  K^poots, 
who  arrived  here  about  500  years  b.o.  Toijeya 
(perhaps  of  the  royal  house  of  Sahfa  Singh,  of 
Hagadha,  the  native  country  of  Buddh,  but  evi- 
dently the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  Yijaya)  is  the  first 
king  of  Ceylon  mentioned  in  history.  The  nume- 
rous ruins  of  cities,  tanks,  aqueducts,  extensive 
canals,  bridges,  temples,  <&c.,  show  that  Ceylon  had 
been,  at  a  remote  period,  a  rich,  populous,  and  com- 
paratively civilis^  countty.  In  1505  the  Portu- 
guese formed  settlements  on  the  W.  and  S.  coasts, 
and  received  a  tribute  of  cinnamon  from  the  king 
of  Candy,  on  condition  of  defending  Ceylon  against 
the  Arabian  pirates.  They,  as  well  as  the  Dutch 
who  expelled  them,  after  a  long  and  sanguinary 
struggle  in  the  next  century,  and  the  English, 
who  superseded  the  latter,  became,  soon  after  the 
conquest  of  their  first  enemies,  involved  in  hostili- 
ties with  their  native  alhes.  In  181 5  the  Candyans 
entreated  the  interference  of  the  British,  to  drive 
a  tyrannical  sovereign  from  the  throne.  This  was 
soon  effected,  and  Candy  has  since  become  a  part 
of  the  British  dominions. 

CHABLIS,  a  to¥m  of  France,  d^  Tonne,  cap. 
cant,  on  the  Seray,  10  m.  E.  Auxerre.  Pop.  2,335 
in  1861.  The  town  is  principally  distinguished 
by  its  excellent  white  wines,  which  the  French 
epicures  take  with  oysters. 

CHAIBAR,  or  KHEIBAR,  a  town  of  Arabia, 
in  El-Hcdjaz.  Lat.  25©  N.,  long.  390  30'  E.,  160  m. 
NE.  Medina.  Pop.  said  to  be  50,000.  It  is  the 
cap.  of,  and  gives  name  to,  an  independent  sove- 
reignty of  Jews,  the  descendants,  according  to  their 
own  assertion,  of  the  Trans-Joidanic  tribes,  Reu- 
ben, Gad,  and  Manasseh.  They  have  a  character 
for  bravery  and  learning ;  but  the  term  Beni-Chai- 
bar  is  so  odious  among  Mohammedans  that  its 
application  is  regarded  as  an  insult  In  manners 
and  appearance  the  Jews  of  Chaibar  do  not  differ 
from  other  Arabs :  their  state  has  existed  upwards 
of  1,100  years ;  and  though  the  town  was  captured 
by  Mohammed  in  the  7th  Hejira,  a.d.  628,  it  is 
still  said  to  be  flouridiing  and  powerful  It  was 
here  that  Mohammed  received  from  a  Jewess  a 
poisoned  e^g,  professedly  to  test  his  prophetic 
powers,  which  laid  the  seeds  of  the  disorder  under 
which  he  finally  sank,  about  four  years  afterwards. 

CHALONS-SUR-MARNE,  or  CHALONS,  a 
city  of  France,  cap.  ddp.  Mame,  on  the  Mame,  in 
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the  middle  of  extensive  meadows,  27  m.  SE. 
Rheims,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Strasboiui^. 
Pop.  16,575  in  1861.  The  Mame  formerly  traversed 
the  town,  but  since  1788  it  has  skirted  it  in  a  new 
channel  dug  for  the  purpose,  and  crossed  by  a 
magnificent  stone  bridge.  Two  small  afHuenta  of 
the  Mame  run  through  the  town.  It  is  surrounded 
by  old  walls  in  pretty  good  preservation.  With 
the  exception  of  that  which  leads  from  the  bridge 
to  the  Hotel  de  Yille  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked;  houses  generally  mean,  not  a  few  being 
of  wood.  The  cathedral,  consecrated  in  1147,  and 
rebuilt  in  1672,  is  a  huge  fabric,  partly  of  Greek 
and  partly  of  (xothic  architecture.  The  Hotel  de 
Yille  and  the  Hotel  de  Prefecture  are  both  fine 
buildings :  the  Porte  St  Croix  has  a  good  effect, 
and  there  is  a  splendid  promenade,  called  the  JareL 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  a  court  of 
primary  jurisdiction,  a  commercial  tribunal,  a  de- 
partmental college,  a  primary  normal  school,  a 
diocesan  seminary,  a  school  of  practical  geometry, 
a  botanical  garden,  a  society  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  a  public  library,  with  20,000  vols.  But 
the  most  important  establishment  belonging  to  the 
town  is  the  public  school  of  arts  and  trades,  at 
which  450  pupils  are  maintained,  at  the  expense 
of  govemment,  exclusive  of  those  who  pay.  It 
has  also  a  theatre.  Different  branches  of  the 
woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  manufactures  are  carrietl 
on  in  the  town ;  there  are  also  extensive  tanneries, 
and  a  good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  vrith.  Paris 
in  wine,  com,  wool,  hemp,  and  rape-oiL  La  Caille, 
the  astronomer,  and  D'Ablancourt,  the  translator, 
were  natives  of  Chalons. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  town:  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly taken  and  pillaged,  and  was  once  much 
more  considerable  than  at  present  Attila  was 
defeated  under  its  walls  in  451.  In  1591  and 
1592  it  burned  the  bulls  of  Pope  Gregory  XIV. 
and  Clement  YIII.  against  Hemy  lY.  in  1814 
it  was  for  a  while  the  central  point  of  the  oiiera- 
tions  of  Napoleon. 

CHALONS-SUR-SAONE,  or  CHAIJ.ON,  a 
town  of  France,  d^p.  Saone-et-Loirc,  cap.  arrond., 
in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saoiie, 
which  here  forms  an  island,  in  which  is  situated 
the  suburb  St,  Laurent,  34  m.  N.  Macon  on  the 
railway  from  Pans  to  Lyon.  Pop.  19,709  in  1861. 
The  town  is  pretty  well  built,  but  the  streets  arc 
narrow  and  ill  paved :  it  has  a  fine  quay  on  the 
Sadne,  and  is  connected  with  its  suburb  by  a  stone 
bridge  of  five  arches.  There  is  a  cathedral,  and  a 
hdtel  de  ville ;  but  the  objects  most  worthy  of  at- 
tention are  the  Hospice  St  Laurent,  in  the  suburb 
of  that  name,  and  the  Ildpital  St  Louis,  both  large 
establishments,  and  exceedingly  well  managed. 
The  latter  is  an  asylum  for  indigent  old  persons 
and  orphans.  There  are  some  fine  promenades, 
one  of  which,  at  the  head  of  the  Canal  du  Centre, 
b  omamented  with  an  obelisk  in  honour  of  Napo- 
leon. The  bishopric  has  been  suppressed;  but  it 
has  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  tribunal  of 
commerce,  a  dep.  coU^e,  a  school  of  design,  a 
public  library  with  10,000  volumes,  and  a  theatre. 

Chalons  is  very  favourably  situated  for  a  com- 
mercial entrepot,  communicating  with  the  Medi- 
terranean by  the  great  line  of  railway  from  Paris 
to  Marseilles,  which  has  a  station  here,  as  weU  as 
by  the  Rhone  and  Sadne,  and  the  canals  con- 
nected with  them,  and  with  the  North  Sea  by  the 
canal  of  the  centre,  constmcted  in  1792. 

The  town  is  very  ancient,  and  was  for  some 
time  the  capital  of  Uie  kingdom  of  Buigundy .  It 
suffered  severely  during  the  ciWl  wars  of  the  16th 
century,  and  not  a  little  from  the  invasion  of  the 
allies  m  1814.  It  was  formerly  very  unhealthy ; 
but  in  this  respect  it  has  been  materially  im- 
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livred,  by  the  better  drainage  of  the  surrounding 
eoantiy,  and  the  greater  attention  paid  to  deanli- 
aesis  in  the  town,  though  in  both  these  reepects  it 
might  Btill  be  rerf  eonsidcrably  improved.  The 
fiDDoos  Abelard  died  here  in  1142. 

CHAMAS  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Bonche»- 
dn-Rhone,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  lagoon  de  Bene, 
28  m.  NW.  MaiseUlea.  Pop.  2,692  m  1861.  The 
t<nrn  ia  well  built,  has  a  handsome  church,  and  is 
cdebiated  for  its  oils  and  olives,  which  it  ships 
from  its  port  on  the  lagoon.  It  is  divided  into 
two  portions  by  a  hill,  through  which  a  lai]^ 
tannel  has  been  cut  for  a  channel  of  commmii- 
eatioD.  It  has  an  important  powder  magazine, 
which  supplies  Toulon  and  the  fortresses  dependent 
vpco  it.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  Roman  bridge,  of  a 
NDgie  arch,  having  a  triumphal  arch  at  CAch  ex- 

tUBUtf, 

CHAMBERTIN,  a  famous  vineyard  of  France, 
d^  Cdte  d^Or,  a  few  miles  N£.  Beaune.  It  oc- 
capies  about  twenty-five  hectares,  and  produces  at 
an  avenge  from  130  to  150  pipes  of  buigun(^. 
Chambertin  was  the  favourite  wine  of  Louis  XI  v. 
and  (rf*  Napoleon. 

CHAMB£RY,  a  city  of  France,  d^p.  Savoie, 
ttp,  of  diep^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aysse,  in  an 
<jevated  and  fertije  vaUey,  110  m.  WNW.  Turin, 
and  43  m.  SSW.  Geneva,  on  the  railwav  from 
Puis  to  Mont  Genu,  which  is  to  be  prolonged, 
by  means  of  a  gigantic  tunnel  urider  the  Alps,  to 
Tnrin.  Pop.  19,950  in  1861.  The  dty  presents 
little  worthy  of  notice;  it  has  one  good  street, 
bot  most  o?  the  others  are  crooked,  dark,  and 
Nmbre.  There  are  several  squares  adorned  with 
fboDtains;  and  most  of  the  houses  are  three  stories 
in  height  Chief  public  building  the  cathedral, 
the  Hotel  IHeu  or  principal  hospital,  the  barracks 
conscnicted  by  the  French,  ana  the  manufactory 
of  alk-gauzes,  for  which  Chambery  has  long  been 
edebiatod.  The  palace  is  an  old  castle,  in  no  way 
Rmaifcable.  The  churches  exhibit  gaudy  deco- 
istions;  in  one,  however,  there  is  some  good 

Kinted  glasa.  The  dty  was  formerly  fortified; 
t  the  walls  have  b^n  removed,  and  the  space 
ther  occupied  is  laid  out  as  public  walks. 

Cbambeiy  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  judicial 
triboaal,  and  of  an  archbishop.  It  has  societies 
of  agiicultuie  and  commerce,  a  public  library, 
theatre,  public  baths,  and  many  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Besides  gauze,  other  silk  fabrics,  lace, 
bats,  leather,  and  soap  are  manufactured;  and 
there  is  some  trade  in  hquenrs,  wines,  lead,  copper, 
nd  various  other  articles.  The  environs  abound 
in  rineyanlft,  woods,  and  picturesque  scenery. 
Near  Chambery  is  the  country  house  of  Les  Char- 
mettes,  once  the  residence  of  Mad.  de  Warens  and 
Kouaeeau.  The  city  is  supposed  to  stand  near, 
though  not  upon,  the  site  of  the  andent  Lemin- 
auu  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1792,  who 
made  it  the  cap.  of  the  d<^,  of  Blont  Blanc,  and 
retained  it  till  the  second  treaty  of  Paris,  in  No- 
Tember,  1815,  when  it  was  made' over  to  the  kin^  of 
Sardinia,  who,  however,  gave  it  up,  together  with 
the  whole  province  of  Savoy,  to  France,  in  1861. 

CUAMBORD,  a  village  and  famous  castle  of 
Fiance,  d^p.  Loife-et-Cher,  on  the  Coason,  10  m.  E. 
Bbis.  The  village — ^pop.  827  in  1861 — is  incon- 
aderable,  and  the  place  derives  its  entire  im- 
portance from  its  castle,  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent and  best  preserved  in  France.  This  noble 
edifice  was  commenced  by  Francis  I.,  after  his 
return  from  Spain.  He  u  said  to  have  employed 
I,^  workmen  for  twelve  years  upon  it;  and 
here,  in  1540,  he  entertained  his  illustrious  rival 
Charles  V.  The  building  was  still  further  en- 
larged by  Henry  II.,  and  finished  by  Louis  XIV., 
vho  frequently  inhabited  it  during  the  early  part 
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of  his  rdgn.  The  Bourgeois  GeniShomme  of  Mo- 
ll^ was  acted,  for  the  first  time,  at  a  fSte  given 
here  by  Louis,  in  October,  1670.  Stanislaus 
Leczinsky,  king  of  Poland,  occupied  this  castle 
for  nine  yean  previously  to  his  l>eing  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine.  In  1748  it  was 
assigned  by  Louis  XT.  to  Marshal  Saxe,  who 
spent  in  it  the  evening  of  his  da^  in  almost 
regal  splendour.    After  many  vicissitudes,  it  was 

S'ven  by  Napoleon  to  Marshal  Berthier;  and 
iving  been  sold  b^  his  widow,  in  1820,  it  was 
bought  by  subscription  for  the  Due  de  Bordeaux, 
to  whom  its  possession  has  since  been  confirmed 
by  a  decision  of  the  courts.  Since  the  expulsion 
of  the  elder  line  of  the  Bourbons  from  France, 
the  head  of  the  family  has  taken  his  name  from 
this  propertv. 

The  castle  is  buried  in  deep  woods,  and  its 
situation  is  rather  low  and  damp.  It  is  of  vast 
extent,  in  the  Gothic  st^rle,  and  has  a  profusion 
of  towers,  turrets,  and  minarets.  Being  built  of 
black  stone,  it  has  a  heavy  appearance.  The  in- 
terior is  very  magnificent  The  |prand  staircase  is 
so  contrivM  that  persons  ascendmg  and  descend- 
ing do  not  see  eacn  other;  it  has  two  fine  chapels, 
and  many  spadous  apartments  and  splendid  ceil- 
ings. Its  gorgeous  furniture  was  sold  bv  auction 
during  the  Revolution ;  and  the  beautiful  tapestry 
that  adorned  the  apartments  of  Francis  I.,  Louis 
XIY.,  and  Marshal  Saxe,  was  burned,  as  the 
surest  way  of  getting  at  the  gold  and  silver  with 
which  it  was  embroidered;  but  the  castle  itself 
was  not  injured.  The  park  is  of  great  extent, 
commising  above  12,000  arpents. 

CHAMOND  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  d^  Loire, 
cap.  cant,  in  a  fine  valley  at  the  confiuence  of 
the  Gier  and  the  Ban,  8  m.  NE.  St  Etieime. 
Pop.  11,620  in  1861.  It  is  a  thriving,  industrious 
town,  is  well  built,  has  a  handsome  promenade,  a 
departmental  college,  a  fine  parish  church,  and 
public  baths.  On  a  hill  above  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  castle,  destroyed  during  the 
revolution.  The  manufacture  of  ribbons  and 
heets  (laces)  is  verv  extensively  carried  on.  It 
has,  also,  considerable  cast-iron  and  nail-works. 

CHAMOUNY,  or  CHAMOUNIX,  a  celebrated 
valley  of  the  Alps,  ddp.  Haute-Savoie,  France, 
immediately  NW.  of  Mont  Blanc,  by  which, 
and  others  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  it  is  bounded 
on  its  S.  and  £.  sides,  and  on  the  W.  and  N. 
by  Mont  Biteven  and  the  Aiguilles  Rouges.  Its 
length,  NE.  to  SW.,  from  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, is  about  12  m.,  and  its  breadth  at  the 
bottom  in  most  parts  exceeds  a  mile;  but  in- 
cluding the  mountain  slopes  and  sides,  it  is  as 
much  as  9  m.  in  breadth,  and  may  be  reckoned 
22  m.  in  length  from  its  head  at  the  Col-de- 
Balme  to  its  outlet  at  the  torrent  of  the  Dioza, 
near  Servoz.  llie  average  height  of  this  val- 
ley above  Uie  sea  is  about  8,400  ft;  the  Arve 
rises  at  its  upper  end,  and  intersects  it  in  ita 
entire  length,  escaping  into  the  valley  of  Servoz 
through  a  ridge  of  granitic  rock.  The  pines  and 
larches  which  clothe  the  lower  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains give  a  sombre  appearance  to  the  W.  end  of 
the  vidley ;  and  this  effect  is  increased  by  the  un- 
varied snows  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  hang  over  it 
But  after  passing  the  priory  of  Chamounix,  the 
scene  changes,  and  to  this  dreary  magnificence 
succeeds  a  series  of  majestic  p^mids,  called 
AiguiUes,  or  needles,  of  astonishing  height,  and 
too  steep  to  admit  of  the  snows  resting  on  them 
at  any  season.  The  valley,  which  becomes  nar- 
rower, is  richly  ornamented  with  trees;  and  the 
Arve,  rushing  between  finely-dothed  rocks  and 
predpices,  adds  life  and  beauty  to  the  scene.  The 
little  village  of  Argentine,  with  its  church  and 
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glittermg  spire,  and  the  two  Aiguiffea  above  it, 
together  with  the  cheerfal  appearance  of  calti- 
vation,  form  a  hindscape  sublimely  picturesque. 
The  average  height  of  the  mountain-range  on  the 
S.  side  of  Chamounix  is  about  5,000  ft. ;  but  the 
principal  AigtaUea  on  this  side,  viz.  those  of  Char- 
mos ;  the  A.  Yerte,  de  Dru,  d'Aigentiere,  and  de 
la  Tour,  rise  from  11,000  to  13,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Between  these  Aiguillea  are 
situated  the  numerous  glaciers  which  constitute 
the  chief  interest  of  the  valley,  to  the  very  bottom 
of  which  they  descend.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Alps 
are  the  glaciers  of  equal  magnitude. 

These  mountains  of  ice  are  formed  by  the  con- 
solidation of  the  snow  lodged  in  the  hieh  Alpine 
valleys.  As  the  surface  of  the  snow  thaws  and 
percolates  through  the  mass,  it  is  a^n  frozen, 
and  acts  as  a  cement ;  and  by  a  repetition  of  this 
process ;  the  whole  mass  is  converted  into  solid 
ice ;  not  so  compact,  however,  as  that  of  rivers  or 
lakes ;  for  it  is  full  of  air-bubbles,  owing  to  the 
mode  of  its  formation.  Entering  the  vaUey  from 
the  8W.,  the  first  gladers  met  with  are  those  of 
Taconay  and  de  I]^is8onB,  succeeding  which  are 
the  more  considerable  ones  of  Montanvert,  deBois, 
d'Argentiere,  and  dela  Tour.  The  glacier  de  Bois,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  de  Dru,  and  about  a  league 
E.  of  the  village  of  Chamounix,  is  the  largest  of 
all :  it  is  upw^s  of  7  ro.  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  more  than  a  mile  broad  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
terminus  of  the  Mer  de  Glace.  (See  Mont  Blanc.) 
Near  its  foot,  the  Arveiron,  a  tributary  of  the  Arve 
has  its  source  in  an  ice  cavern,  which  varies  in 
size  at  different  periods  of  the  year :  but  is  some- 
times as  much  as  100  ft.  in  height.  On  the  W. 
side  of  the  valley,  Mont  Breven,  and  the  Aiguilles 
Rouges  (so  called  from  their  reddish  colour)  form 
an  unbroken  ridge,  but  of  a  much  less  elevation 
than  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  Chamouny.  The 
Col-de-Balme,  at  the  NE.  end  of  the  valley,  and 
3,000  ft.  above  it,  affords  a  full  and  magnificent 
view  of  the  ^gantic  group.  Across  this  mountain 
one  of  the  roads  ftom  Chamouny  into  the  Yalais 
passes.  The  climate  is  rigorous:  the  winter  m 
the  valley  of  Chamounix  lasts  from  October  to 
May,  during  which  season  the  snow  usually  lies  to 
the  depth  of  3  ft.,  while  at  the  village  of  Tour,  the 
highest  in  the  valley,  it  often  attains  the  depth  of 
12  or  13  ft  In  sunimer,  the  thermometer  at  noon 
commonly  stands  no  higher  than  from  67°  to  63°  ; 
it  rarely  reaches  68^  Fidir.  Barley  and  other  kinds 
of  com,  pulse,  hemp,  and  some  fruits,  are  grown, 
and  a  good  many  cattle  are  reared.  The  honey  of 
Chamounix  is  of  a  very  fine  quality.  The  total 
pop.  of  the  valley  was  about  4,000  in  1861.  There 
are  several  small  villages :  that  of  Prieur^  or 
Chamounix,  par  excellmce,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  An'e,  towards  the  centre  of  the  valley,  has  a 
pop.  of  about  1,700,  and  several  good  inns.  It 
originated  in  a  Benedictine  convent,  founded  here 
at  the  end  of  the  11th  century  by  Count  Aymon 
of  Geneva.  The  other  chief  villages  are  Onches, 
Argentiere,  Le  Boissons,  and  Tour. 

CHAMPAGNE,  the  name  of  an  old  prov.  of 
France,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  k.  a^acent  to  Franche 
Comt^  and  Lorraine,  now  distributed  among  the 
depts.  of  the  Ardennes,  Mame,  Haute  Maine,  Aube, 
Gonne,  and  Seine-et  Mame.  Champagne  is  also 
the  name  of  several  small  towns  in  dii^rent  parts 
of  France. 

CHAMPLAIN  (LAKE  OF),  a  long  and  narrow 
lake,  principally  in  the  U.  States  of  N.  America, 
between  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  having  its 
N.  extremity  in  Lower  Canada.  This  lake  occu- 
pies a  considerable  part  of  what  has  been  called 
the  Great  Glon  of  N.  America;  that  is,  the  re- 
markable hollow  or  chaEm.  stretching  N.  from 
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New  York  to  the  St.  Laurence,  a  distance  of  about 
890  m.  The  glen  is  occupied  from  New  York  to 
Glen*s  Falls,  190  m.,  bv  the  Hudson  ;  thence  for 
21  or  22  m.  to  Lake  dhamplain,  by  a  table -land 
which,  in  its  highest  part,  is  only  140  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  tides  in  the  Hudson.  The  lake  ex- 
tends N.  and  S.  110  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  i  to  14  m. ;  but  it  is,  in  general,  very  narrow : 
the  distance,  67  or  70  m.  firom  the  lake  to  the  St. 
Laurence,  is  traversed  by  the  river  Richelieu,  or 
Chambly,  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  which  is  partly 
navigable  by  vessels  of  150  tons,  and  throughout 
by  nver  barges.  A  canal  has  been  constructed 
uniting  Lake  Champlain  and  the  navigable  por- 
tion of  the  Hudson ;  so  that  there  is  now  a  direct 
inland  navigation,  which,  by  a  little  outlay  on  the 
Kichelieu,  might  be  made  suitable  for  steamers, 
from  New  York  to  the  St.  Laurence,  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  (Darby;  Gordon's  Gaz. 
ofNewYoric.) 

CHAMPON,  or  CHOOMPHOON,  an  inL  town 
of  Lower  Siam,  on  the  road  between  Ligor  and 
Bankok,  on  the  £.  bank  of  a  river  about  7  m.  W. 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  ;  lat,  1(P  51'  N.,  long.  99©  23'  E. 
Estimated  pop.  8,000.  In  1826  it  was  stockaded, 
and  considered  by  the  Siamese  an  important  mili- 
tary post.  Tin,  good  timber  for  ship-building,  and 
excellent  rattans,  are  found  in  its  vicinity. 

CHANDA,  an  inL  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Gundwanah,  cap.  distr.  of  same  name,  between 
two  small  rivers,  62  m.  S.  Nagpoor ;  lat  20°  4' 
N.,  long.  79°  22'  E.  Its  walls  are  6  m.  in  circuit, 
and  from  15  to  20  ft.  in  height,  built  of  freestone 
well  cemented  and  fianked  by  round  towers.  Its 
interior  consists  of  straggling  streets,  detached 
houses,  gardens,  and  plantetions.  In  1803  it 
contained  5,000  houses  ;  in  1822  only  2,800.  In 
its  centre  there  is  a  fort  called  Bala  KiUa.  Chanda 
was  taken  by  the  British  in  1818,  when  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  treasure  and  valu- 
able property,  brought  thither  for  security. 

CHANDERNAGORE,  a  marit  town  of  Hin- 
dostan, prov.  Bengal,  belonging  to  the  French, 
built  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hooghly  river,  16  m. 
NNW.  Calcutta,  and  in  point  of  situation,  in 
everv  respect  superior  to  that  city ;  lat.  22*^  49' 
N.,  long.  88^  26'  E.  In  1814  it  had  a  pop.  of 
41,000,  but  which  has  been  reduced  now  to  less 
than  half  that  number.  The  streets  are  straight 
and  well-paved,  but  present  a  scene  of  solitude 
and  desertion ;  and  the  trade,  formerly  so  flourish- 
ing, is  almost  annihilated.  'There  are  some  manu- 
factures of  cotton  cloths  ;  the  commerce  is  chieflpr 
in  opium.  The  territory  originally  attached  to  thia 
town  extended  to  2  m.  along  the  river,  and  1  m. 
inland  :  about  2  m.  below  Chandemagore  are  the 
ruins  of  a  superb  house,  the  country  residence  of 
its  former  governors.  'The  French,  in  1676,  ob- 
•tained  permission  to  establish  this  settlement, 
which  tney  subsequently  appropriated  and  for- 
tified. In  1757  it  was  taken  by  the  British,  who 
destroyed  the  fortifications. 

CHANDORE,  a  considerable  inl.  town  of  Hin- 
dostan, prov.  Candcish,  presid.  Bombay,  68  m. 
WNW.  Aurungabad,  lat  20°  19'  N.,  long.  74P  19' 
E.  It  has  a  most  formidable  position  on  a  rock, 
commanding  one  of  the  best  passes  on  the  range 
of  hills  on  which  it  is  situated,  and  is  quite  inac- 
cessible everywhere  but  at  the  gateway,  where  it 
is  strongly  fortified.  It  however  surrendered  with- 
out much  resistance  to  the  British  arms,  both  in 
1804  and  1818. 

CHANTIBUN,  a  large  inL  town  of  Siam,  cap. 
of  the  rich  distr.  of  the  same  name,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  chain  separating  it  from  Camboja, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  a  river  18  m.  E.  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
and  150  m.  SE.  Bankok ;  lat.  12<^  45'  N.,  long. 
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lOS^'  18"  £.  It  is  a  plaoe  of  oonadenible  trade ; 
its  chief  export  ia  pepjper,  to  the  amount  of  80,000 
or  40,000  picnls  ^^earlj.  Caidamonu,  rosewood, 
dye-'vnoodfl)  ship  timber,  hides,  horns,  ivory,  lac, 
and  benzoin,  are  products  of  the  Chantibun  distr. 
Near  the  town  are  mines  of  predons  stones. 

CHANTILLY,  a  neat  town  of  France,  d^. 
Oiae,  on  the  Nonette,  and  on  the  road  £rom  Pans 
to  Amiens.  24  m.  N.  of  the  former,  on  the  Northern 
lailwaj.  Pop.  2,930  m  1861.  It  has  a  fine  hos- 
pital, endowed  by  the  last  prince  of  Condd.  This 
town  is  distinguished  by  its  industry  and  manu- 
&ctims  ot  cotton  and  porcelain ;  but  it  owes  its 
celebrity  to  its  haYing  been,  since  1632,  the  seat  of 
the  family  of  Cond^  and  to  the  vast  sums  they 
expended  on  the  formation  and  embellishment  of 
its  castle,  park,  and  gardens^  The  castle  was  one 
of  the  hogest  and  finest  structores  of  the  kind  in 
Franee;  the  'grand  Cond^'  lived  here  in  r^l 
magnificence;  and  the  entertainments  given  oy 
htm  to  Louis  XTV.  were  bo  splendid  as  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  monarch.  But  the  glories  of 
Chantilly  have  disappeared,  and  ootton-miUs  oc- 
cupy the  mtes  where  Kadne,  Moli^  and  Boileau 
vara  to  recite  their  chefs  iPcaeortM  amid  the  ap- 
v^uses  of  all  that  was  beautiful  and  chivalrous  in 
Ffcanoe. 

The  Gnmd  Ckdteam,  rebuilt  in  1779,  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  revolution,  and  all  that  now 
remains  is  the  Petit  Chateau^  the  Chateau  ePEmn 
gkieu,  and  the  stables;  the  latter,  constructed  be- 
tween 1719  and  1735,  are  unequalled  in  Europe. 
The  remuns  of  the  Admiral  de  Coligni,  butchered 
at  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  are  interred 
in  tiie  parish  church  of  Chantilly.  The  forest  of 
Chantiuv  occupies  a  space  of  about  8,806  hectares. 

CHAIPEL-EN-LE-FRITH,  a  market  town  and 
par.,  £iiglaud,  oo.  Derby,  hnnd.  Iligh  Peak,  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill  rismgfirom  an  extensive  and 
fertile  vale,  surrounded  by  lofty  eminences,  11  m. 
JJW.  fcgr  W.  Derby,  167  m.  NW.  by  N.  London. 
Fop.  o/par.  4,264m  1861.  The  to\vn  is  only  ptar- 
tiaUy  paved.  There  is  one  cotton  mill,  employing 
about  120  hands,  and  many  of  the  lower  classes 
are  employed  in  weaving  for  the  Manchester  houses. 
At  White  HaU  MQl  is  a  considerable  manufactory 
of  vaper.  There  is  a  brewery  in  the  town,  and 
nails  are  also  made.  Here  is  an  establishment  for 
warehousing  goods,  the  place  being  a  medium  of 
communication  between  Manchester  and  Shefiield, 
and  having  in  consequence  a  large  carrying  trade. 
The  town  is  one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  eleo- 
Ikn  of  meniA.  for  the  N.  div.  of  the  co.  Besides 
the  par.  church,  a  neat  edifice  with  a  square  tower, 
there  is  a  chapel  for  Weslevan  Methodists.  There 
is  also  an  endowed  school  at  Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
and  another  at  Bowden's  Edge.  Lead  and  coal 
mines  and  quarries  are  worked  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Peak  Forest  lime-works  lie  3  m.  £.  of  this 
town,  and  communicate  by  railway  with  the  Peak 
Fofest  canaL  The  par.  includes  the  townships  of 
Bowden's  Edge,  BradshaVs  Edge,  and  Combe's 
Ed«. 

CHAKD,  a  town  and  bor.  of  England,  co.  So- 
merset, hund.  Kingsbury  East,  in  an  elevated 
tdtuation,  near  the  ».  border  of  the  co.,  11  m.  N. 
Lyme  Bqris,  and  170  m.  WSW.  London,  by  London 
and  SouUi- Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  2,276, 
and  of  par.  6,316  in  1861.  The  old  municipal  bor., 
which  is  a  parish  of  itself,  comprised  an  area  of 
fifty-two  acres ;  but  the  area  of  the  new  municipal 
bor.  has  been  increased.  It  has  an  old  town-hall, 
an  extensive  market-place,  a  church  with  a  tower 
and  bella,  a  well-endowed  hospital  for  the  main- 
tenance of  old  and  infirm  persons  belonging  to  the 
pariah,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water.  Fairs, 
1st  Wednesday  in  May,  August,  and  November. 
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Maritet-day,  Monday.  Chard  was  made  a  bor.  by 
Edward  I.,  and  elected  mems,  to  nine  parliaments, 
when  it  lost  the  privilege. 

CHARENTE,  an  inland  d^.  of  France,  distr.  of 
the  W.,  formed  principally  out  of  the  ancient  prov. 
of  Angpumois :  it  takes  its  name  from  the  Charente, 
by  which  it  is  traversed ;  and  has  N,  the  Deux 
Sevres  and  Yienne,  E.  Haute  Yienne,  S.  Dordogne, 
and  W.  the  Charente  Infidrieure.  Area  594.238 
hectares,  or  3,270  Eng.  sq.  m. ;  pop.  379,081  in 
1861.  Surface  diversified  by  a  great  number  of 
little  hills.  Soil  various,  being  mostly  thin  or 
clayey,  and  encumbered  with  moisture;  the  latter 
prevails  in  the  arrond.  of  Confolens,  where  there 
are  no  fewer  than  sixty-two  shallow  lakes,  or 
etcoiagy  some  of  them  of  considerable  extent;  there 
is  fuso  in  the  latter  arrond.,  and  in  that  of  Bar- 
bezieux,  a  large  extent  of  heath  and  waste  land. 
Principal  com  crops,  wheat,  maslin  (a  mixture  of 
wheat  and  rye),  maize  and  millet,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats ;  but,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  ami,  the 
returns  are  among  the  poorest  in  Franco,  and  the 
produce  is  insufiicient  lor  the  consumption.  The 
principal  wealth  of  the  d^p.  consbts  m  its  vine- 
yards, which  cover  about  100,000  hectares.  Their 
produce  is  mostly  converted  into  eau-de-vie,  the 
superiority  of  that  made  at  Cognac  being  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  Hemp,  Sax,  and  potatoes 
are  extensively  cultivated.  The  woods  cover  about 
74,000  hectares ;  and  the  produce  of  chestnuts  ave- 
rages 200,000  hectolitres.  Truffles  are  abundant, 
the  value  of  those  sold  being  estimated  at  about 
300,000  fr.  a  year.  There  are,  comparatively,  few 
horses;  but  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  abundant: 
wolves,  foxes,  and  otters  are  pretbr  common, 
but  wild  boars  have  become  rare.  The  minerals 
are  antimony,  lead,  iron,  and  gypsum;  the  last 
two  bein^  wrought  to  a  considerable  extent.  Be- 
sides the  iron-works,  there  are  very  extensive  dis- 
tilleries, with  paper-works  (see  AMOouLiMB), 
tanneries,  and  manufactures  of  linen,  canvas, 
corda^  cloth,  hats,  and  earthenware.  The  d^p. 
is  divided  into  five  arrondissements.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Angouleme,  Cognac,  Rufiec,  and 
Confolens. 

CHARENTE  INFETIIEURE,  a  maritime  d^ 
of  France,  on  the  W.  coast,  deriving,  like  the  fore- 
^ing,  its  name  from  the  Charente,  by  which  it  is 
intersected ;  having  N.  Vend^  NE.  Deux  Sevres, 
E.  Charente,  S.  the  Gironde,  and  W.  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Area,  including  that  of  the  islands  of 
Oleron,  R^  and  Aix,  682,569  hectares,  or  3,763  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  481,060  in  1861.  Surface  flat,  and  in 
part  marshy;  soil  partly  light,  calcareous,  and 
gravelly,  and  partl^r  heavy  and  clayey.  Principal 
crops,  wheat,  maslin^  rye,  barley,  maize,  millet, 
and  oats.  The  rotation  is,  1st  year,  wheat;  2nd 
rye,  or  some  other  grain ;  during  the  drd  year  the 
ground  remains  untilled,  serving  as  a  kind  of  pas- 
ture for  sheep;  in  the  4th  year  the  old  routine 
recommences.  Rent  of  arable  and  pasture  land 
varies  from  8<.  to  86ff.  an  acre.  About  half  the 
d^p.  is  cultivated  by  proprietors,  who  possess  from 
50  to  100  and  150  acres ;  the  other  half  is  occupied 
by  farmers,  whose  farms  may  vary  from  800  to 
700  acres,  and  who  are  said  to  be  prosperous.  About 
112,000  hectares  are  occupied  by  vineyards,  whose 
product,  like  those  of  the  Charente,  is'mostly  con- 
verted into  eau'^ie-ine  or  bnndy.  The  forests  cover 
above  70,000  hectares.  Pastures  extensive  and 
excellent,  furnishing  food  for  a  great  number  of 
cattle,  excellent  horses,  and  sheep.  Minerals  not 
of  much  importance;  but  there  are  in  the  d^p. 
very  extensive  salt  marshes,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Marennes,  which  furnish  loige 
quantities  of  salt.  In  summer,  the  marshes  are 
unhealthy,  but  otherwise  the  climate  is  mild  and 
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Balubrious.  This  d^p.  has  great  facilities  for  com- 
merce. It  has  several  deep  bays  and  excellent 
TK>rta,  and,  exclnsive  of  the  Charente,  which  has 
Kochefort  near  its  mouth,  it  is  watered  by  the  na- 
vigable rivers  Seudre  and  Sdvre,  from  the  latter 
of  which  there  is  a  canal  to  La  Rochelle,  and  is 
skirted  on  the  S.  by  the  Giroude.  The  fisherx-  of 
sardines  and  oysters  is  extensively  carried  on,  and 
vessels  are  also  fitted  out  for  the  cod  fishery.  La 
Rochelle,  Rochcfort,  and  the  other  ports  have  also 
a  considerable  share  of  the  colonial  and  coasting 
trade  of  France.  With  the  exception  of  the  salt 
manufacture  and  distillation,  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  not  prosecuted  on  a  large  scale;  but 
coarse  woollen  stuffs,  soap,  tine  earthenware,  and 
glass  are  produced ;  and  there  are  also  tanneries 
and  sugar  refineries.  The  d^p.  is  divided  into  six 
arrond.  Principal  towns.  La  Rochelle,  Rochefort, 
8aintes,  and  St.  Jean  d*Angely. 

CHARENTON-LE-PONT,  a  town  of  France, 
d^.  Seine,  cap.  cant,  agreeably  situated  on  the 
Mame,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Seine,  4  m. 
SE.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  iWyes. 
Pop.  6,581  in  1861.  The  town  has  several  country 
houses,  among  which  is  the  one  occupied  by  the 
famous  Gabnelle  d'Kstr^es.  The  Mame  is'  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  the  possession  of  which  has 
always  b€«n  regarded  as  of  material  importance  to 
the  defence  or  attack  of  Paris ;  and  it  has  fire- 
quentlv  been  the  scene  of  obstinate  conflicts,  the 
lost  of  which  took  place  in  1814,  when  it  was 
forced  by  the  allies.  The  bridge  unites  the  town 
with  the  village  of  Charenton  St  Maurice.  There 
is  here  on  excellent  lunatic  asylum,  founded  in 
1741,  and  capable  of  accommodating  400  patients. 
The  Protestants  had  formerly  a  lai^e  church  in 
this  village,  in  which  synods  were  held  in  1623, 
1631,  and  1644 ;  but  it  was  demolished  in  1655, 
ailer  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

CHARITE'  (LA),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Nifevre, 
cap.  cant,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  planted  with  vmes. 
The  Southern  railway  has  a  station  here.  Pop. 
5,297  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  right 
bonk  of  the  Loure,  over  which  tliere  are  two  bridges. 
It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  much  more  consider- 
able than  at 'present  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures  of  coarse  jewellery,  buttons,  gloss, 
earthenware  and  woollen  stuffs. 

CHAKKOFF,    See  Kharkoff. 

CHAltLEROY,  or  CHARLEROI,  a  fortified 
and  important  manufacturing  town  of  the  prov.  of 
Hainault,  in  Belgium,  on  the  navi^ble  river 
Sombre,  33  m.  S.  of  BrusscLn,  on  the  railway  from 
Brussels  to  Paris.  Pop.  10,800  in  1856.  The 
town  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  ond  the 
inhob.  ore  occupied  chiefly  in  workmg  the  exten- 
sive cool  mines  of  the  district,  ond  in  numerous 
iron  foundries  and  gloss  works,  llie  town  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  cool-basin  of  Charleroy» 
Adjacent  quarries  of  slate  and  marble  are  also  im- 
portant sources  of  industry  and  wealth ;  and  the 
neighbourhood  contains  numerouH  mills  for  saw- 
ing marbles.  The  manufactures  of  glass  comprise 
all  kinds  of  vessels  and  sheet  glass,  of  various 
qualities;  and  the  iron  works  include  the  manu- 
facture of  fire-arms,  cutlery,  tools,  and  utensils, 
lliere  are,  besides  these  principal  establishments, 
several  factories  for  spinning  wool  and  weaving 
woollen  cloths;  dye-houses,  tanneries,  snuff  mills, 
ropewolks,  soop-houses,  salt  and  sugar  refineries, 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  brickyards.  The  com- 
munication with  Brussels  by  means  of  the  rail- 
way, OS  well  OS  the  Chorleroy  conol,  affords  greot 
facilities  for  commerce.  Between  200  ond  300 
capacious  barges  ore  constantly  employed  m  ex- 
porting from  Chorleroy  to  Brussels  coal,  iron, 
Blate,  glass,  and  soap.    A  laiige  fair  for  cattle  and 
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merchandise  is  held  during  10  days,  commencing 
on  the  5th  of  Aug. 

The  fortress  of  Chorleroy  was  built  in  1666,  by 
Rodrigo,  Spanish  gov.  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
named  after  Charles  II.  king  of  Spain.  The  lower 
and  middle  town  were  added  by  Louis  XIY.  in 
1676.  Charlcroy  has  sustained  several  memorable 
sieges;  and  by  various  treaties  has  been  transferred 
from  Spain  to  France,  from  France  to  Spain,  from 
Spain  to  Austria,  and  from  Austria  to  France. 
The  fortifications  were  materially  improved  under 
the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  the 
campaign  of  1815.  Near  Charleroy  are  the  rains 
of  the  magnificent  abbey  of  Alne,  in  a  beautifully 
romantic  solitude,  about  9  m.  from  the  town.  The 
cloisters  of  this  superb  establishment  were  sup- 
ported by  800  colunms  of  coloured  marble,  and 
Its  revenue  amounted  to  250,000t 
•  CHARLESTON,  a  dty  and  sea^port  of  the 
U.  States,  one  of  the  principal  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  Union,  and  the  hugeat  town  of  S.  Carolina, 
on  a  low  point  of  hmd  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers,  6  m.  W.  by  N.  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Atlantic,  118  m.  NE.  Savan- 
nah, and  590  m.  SSW.  Baltimore ;  lot  32°  46'  N., 
long.  790  49'  W.  Pop.  51,200  in  1860.  Charle»- 
ton  waa,  till  1787,  the  seat  of  the  state  govern- 
ment This  city  was  visited,  in  1838,  by  a  most 
destructive  fire,  which  raged  with  great  fury  in  its 
most  populous  part,  destroying  several  streets  and 
an  immense  amount  of  property.  Previously  to 
this  disaster,  the  streets,  which  were  rather  nar- 
row, crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  were 
often  planted  with  pride-of-India  trees  (Melia  aze- 
daracha) :  the  houses  were  mostlv  of  orick,  and 
geneially  furnished  with  verandahs.  Charleston 
was  partly  destroyed  a  second  time  in  1864,  when 
it  was  token  possession  of  by  the  troops  of  the 
United  Stotes,  after  hoving  been  for  four  yeors  in 
the  hands  of  the  Confederate  government,  serving 
OS  the  chief  port  of  entry  for  foreign  vessels  inta 
the  Southern  States,  and  the  principal  refuge  (A 
*  blockade  runners.'  The  town  has  o  college,  town- 
hall,  exchange,  custom-house,  ^uord-house,  the- 
otre,  circus,  orphan  asylum,  hospital,  two  markets, 
two  orsenals,  ond  numerous  churches.  The  col- 
lege, established  in  1785,  was  reoigonised  in  1824: 
it  possesses  o  commodious  edifice,  with  o  library 
and  philosophical  apparatus.  There  are  two  me-, 
dical  schools,  and  various  learned  and  charitable 
societies.  The  harbour  is  large  and  convenient, 
but  rather  difficult  of  access,  in  consequence  of  its 
entrance  being  obstructed  by  a  range  of  sand- 
banks. Through  these  there  are  but  two  channels 
suitable  for  sliips  of  large  burden.  In  the  princi- 
pal or  S.  channel  the  depth  of  water  in  the  shal- 
lowest part,  8  m.  SE.  from  the  town,  at  ebb  tide, 
is  only  about  12  ft.,  and  at  flood  tide  from  17  to 
18ft.  A  lighthouse,  80  ft  high,  with  a  revolving 
light.,  has  been  erected  on  a  small  island  bearing 
2^  m.  NW.  from  the  bar,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
S.  channek  After  crossing  the  bar,  there  is  deep 
water  up  to  the  city,  where  vessels  lie  moored 
alongside  wharfs  or  quays.  Charleston  is  o  ploce 
of  very  extensive  trade,  it  being  the  port  whence 
more  than  tliree-foiirths  of  the  whole  foreign  trade 
of  S.  Corolino  is  carried  on.  Its  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  cotton  and  rice.  Most  of  the  imports  ore 
from  the  N.  ond  middle  stotes,  and  consist  of  wheat 
and  flour,  fish,  shoes,  and  oil  kinds  of  manufactured 
goods*  The  foreign  imports  are  mostly  brought 
at  second  hand  from  New  York,  ond  consist  of 
cottons,  woollens,  linens,  hardware,  iron  and  steel, 
coffee,  sugor,  tea,  wine,  ond  spices.  Like  most 
other  cities  in  the  S.  port  of  the  United  States, 
Charleston  formerly  hod  o  large  slave  pop.,  ond 
the  slaves  were  treated  with  a  severity  revolting 
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lo  those  who  lived  in  oonntrics  free  from  this  mo- 
ni  contaminatioiL  Happily  aJl  this  has  ceased  by 
the  emancipadon  of  the  slaves  in  1865,  iu  conse- 
qneoce  of  the  great  dvil  war  in  the  United  States. 
^  The  yellow  fever  occasionally  commits  great  ra- 
TBges  here ;  but  it  is  more  fatal  to  foreigners  than 
to  the  native  popi  The  fever  is  supposed  to  be 
owing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  marshy 
nature  of  the  soil  on  which  a  part  of  the  town 
has  been  built;  but  the  swampy  ravines  by  which 
it  was  formerly  intersected  luivo  been  ^dually 
filled  up  and  drained,  and  the  dtv  has,  m  conse- 
c|ueDce,  become  much  more  healthy.  The  town 
is  badly  supplied  with  water,  having  mostly  to 
depend  on  the  rain  water  collected  in  cisterns. 
Charleston  was  founded  in  1680,  and  was  the  seat 
of  govenmient  till  the  building  of  Columbia,  in 
1787. 

CHARLEYILLE,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
nrov.  Munster,  N.  extremity  co.  Cork,  22  m.  S. 
Limerick,  on  the  railway  from  Limerick  to  Cork. 
Popw  4,766  in  1831,  and  2,468  m  1861.  The  town 
oonststs  of  four  main  streets  croesing  each  other 
at  rifi^ht  angles.  In  it  are  the  par.  church,  a  laige 
R.  (Jath.  chapel,  a  building  for  public  meetings, 
a  national  school,  and  an  endowed  grammar 
schooL  The  corporation,  under  a  charter  of  Charles 
II.,  in  1671,  consists  of  a  sovereign,  two  bailiffs, 
twelve  huigesses,  and  an  indefinite  commonalty. 
It  returned  two  membera  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till 
the  Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  A  manor 
court  has  jurisdiction  in  pleas  to  the  amount  of 
S00{^  and  as  a  civil  bill  court  Petty  sessions  are 
held  on  alternate  Mondays.  The  court  and  mar- 
ket house  are  in  the  same  building.  Tanning  and 
Uanket  making  are  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
and  there  are  two  large  flour  mills.  Markets  on 
Saturdays;  fairs  on  10th  Jan.,  16th  March,  12th 
May,  15th  Aug.,  10th  Oct.,  and  12th  Nov.  The 
town  is  a  constabulary  station. 

CHARL.EnLX.E,  a  towu  of  France,  d^.  Ar- 
dennes, on  the  Mouse,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Meziers,  on  the  railway  from  Chalons  to  Namur. 
Pop.  9,907  in  1861.  The  town  is  extremely  well 
built ;  streets  straight  and  broad,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles ;  houses  nearly  all  of  the 
same  height,  and  slated,  having  a  comfortable, 
gay  aj^iearance.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
line  square,  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  omalnented 
with  a  superb  fountain.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
•ospension  bridge.  It  ia  the  seat  of  a  court  of  pri- 
maiy  jurisdiction,  and  of  a  commercial  tribunal; 
and  has  a  departmental  ooll^^  a  primary  normal 
school,  a  secondaxy  ecclesiastical  schooCa  course 
of  geometry  and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts,  a 
public  library,  with  24,000  vols.,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history  and  antiquities,  and  a  theatre. 
The  royal  manufactory  of  arms,  formerly  estab- 
lished here,  has  been  transferred  to  Tulle  and 
ChateUeraalt;  but  arms  are  still  laigelv  manu- 
foctured  on  account  of  individuals.  Ihe  naU- 
woriu  produce  about  8,500,000  kilog.  of  nails  a 
rear;  and  there  arc,  besides,  copper  foundries, 
where  laige  quantities  of  copper-wire,  and  plates, 
are  produced,  with  soap-works  and  tanneries.  It 
has  a  commodious  port  on  the  Meuse,  and  a  con- 
ndenble  trade  in  wine,  spirits,  coal,  iron,  slates, 
marble,  and  manufactured  goods.  Through  the 
canal  of  Ardennes,  as  well  as  the  railway,  it  has 
abo  an  easy  communication  with  Paris. 

The  foundations  of  Charleville  were  laid  in 
1605,  l^  Charles  of  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua 
Nevers,  who  gave  it  bis  name.  Having  passed 
from  his  hcira  to  the  house  of  Bourlwn,  the  fortifi- 
cations were  razed,  in  1686,  by  order  of  Louis  XIY. 

CUARLOTTENBUKG,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
pnnr.  Bzandenbuxg,  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Spree, 
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6  m.  W.  Berlin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  Pop.  12,481  in  1861.  The  town  con< 
sists  chiefly  of  villas  and  taverns,  the  summer 
residence  of  the  rich,  and  the  resort  of  the  humbler 
classes  from  Berlin ;  is  well  built,  and  has  hand- 
some straight  streets,  ornamented  with  rows  of 
trees.  There  is  a  magniflcent  palace,  built  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  furnished  with  a  col- 
lection of  antiquities.  The  gardens,  which  are 
finely  laid  out,  are  always  open  to  the  public, 
and  are  much  visited  by  Sunday  parties  and 
strollera  from  the  capital!  Within  tbe  gardens 
is  the  mausoleum,  erected  by  Kin^  Frederick 
William  III.,  over  the  remains  of  his  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  queen,  Louisa  of  Mecklenburg. 
It  contains  the  celebrated  recumbent  marble  statue 
of  Louisa,  by  Ranch ,  admitted  to  be  not  only  the 
masterpiece  of  that  eminent  sculptor,  but  one  of 
the  finest  modem  works  of  art. 

CHAROLLES,  a  town  of  France,  d<Jp.  Saone- 
et-Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Semence  and  the  Keconce,  28  m.  WNW.  MAoon. 
Pop.  3,284  in  1861.  The  town  is  agreeably 
situated,  neat,  and  well  built;  has  a  communal 
collie,  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, an  agricultural  society,  iron  foiges,  and 
fabrics  of  earthenware,  and  crucibles.  A  hill 
above  the  town  is  crowned  with  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  the  counts  of  Chwolais. 
One  of  these,  a  prince  of  the  blood  rojid,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  achieved  an  in- 
famous notoriety. 

CHARTRES,  a  city  of  France,  d^p.  Eure-et- 
Loire,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  on  the  Eure,  48  m. 
SW.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Nantes.  Pop. 
19,531  in  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  ditches,  and  is  situated  partly  on  a  mil,  and 
partly  on  low  ground.  The  Eure,  which  here  divides 
mto  two  branches,  runs  through  and  encircles  the 
lower  town.  Streets  narrow  and  crooked;  those 
forming  the  communication  between  the  upper  and 
lower  towns  being  so  very  steep  as  to  be  inaccessible 
to  carriages.  The  cathe^lral  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  (i^thic  edifices  in  France.  Here  are,  also^ 
two  fine  steeples,  a  monument  to  General  Marceau, 
barracks,  a  theatre,  and  some  fine  promenades.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  has  a  court  of  assizes, 
tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a 
departmental  college,  a  public  library,  with  30,000 
vols.,  a  school  of  design,  and  a  botanical  garden. 
The  manufactures  consist  principally'  of  hosiery 
and  hats,  and  there  are  also  tannenes  and  dye- 
works.  Chartres  is  the  centre  of  the  com  trade  of 
the  dep.,  its  com-markcts  being  amon^  the  most 
important  in  France,  and  providing  m  a  great 
measure  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  It  is  the  native 
countiy  of  Regnier  the  poet,  of  Brissot,  and 
Petion,  members  of  the  convention,  and  of  General 
Marceau. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  city,  being  reckoned  be- 
fore the  Roman  conquest,  as  the  capital  of  Celtic 
GauL  It  was  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  English.  Heniy  IV.  was  crowned 
here  in  1594. 

CHARTREUSE  (LA  GRANDE),  a  famous 
monastery  of  France,  dcp.  Is^re,  14  m.  N.  Grenoble, 
among  rugged  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  3,281 
ft.  (1,000  metres)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
access  to  it  is  very  difficult.  This  monastery  was 
founded  in  1084 ;  but  having  been  several  times 
pillaged  and  burnt  down,  the  present  building  has 
been  erected  since  1676.  It  is  of  vast  extent,  and 
has  cost  an  immense  sum.  During  the  revolution, 
the  monks  were  driven  out,  and  their  property,  in- 
cluding their  valuable  library,  confiscated  and  sold. 
But,  in  1826,  the  building,  which  had  escaped  the 
revolutionary  tempest,  was  restored  to  its  original 
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deBtination.  Some  of  the  old  monks,  aocompanied 
by  Beveral  neophytes,  returned  to  the  bimduig; 
and  the  Chartreuse  existed  once  more,  but  shorn 
of  its  old  lustre,  importance,  and  wealth. 

CHARYBDIS.    See  Sgylla  and  Chabtbdis. 

CHATEAUBRIANT,  a  town  of  Fnmce,  d^ 
Loire  Inf^eure,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Chere,  near  the 

?)nd  or  lake  of  Grand  Lieu,  26  m.  WNW.  Anoenis. 
op.  4,636  in  1861.  The  town  is  old  and  meanly 
built,  round  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  founded  in 
1015,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  Franooise  de 
Foiz,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  gallantries 
with  Frands  I.,  died  here  in  1587,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chnreh  of  the  Trinity,  with  an  epitaph  on 
her  tomb  written  by  Clement  Marot  The  town 
has  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  an  agricultural 
society,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  stuflb, 
and  its  pastry  and  oonfiureM  are  held  in  high  esti- 
mation. It  has  some  tiade  in  iron,  coal,  and  wood, 
and  a  considerable  corn-market 

CHATEAD-CHINON,  or  CHINONVILLE,  a 
town  of  France,  d^  Nievre,  cap.  arrond.,  near  the 
Yonne,  in  the  middle  of  mountams,  at  an  elevation 
of  1,968  ft  (600  metres)  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
20  m.  WNW.  Autun.  Pop.  2,960  in  1861.  The 
town  was  formerlv  surrounded  by  fortifications, 
and  was  defended- by  9  vast  castle,  of  which  there 
exist  considerable  ruins.  It  has  a  court  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  an  agricultural  society,  and  some  fa- 
Drics  of  coarse  woollens  and  linens.  Having  been 
taken  by  the  royalists  in  1591,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  the  garrison  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  were  put  to  the  swoid. 

CHATEAUDLN,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Eure- 
et^Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Loire,  25  m,  SSW.  Chartres.  Pop.  6,719  in  1861. 
Having  been  almost  wholly  burnt  down  in  1723, 
it  has  been  rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan,  with^  broad 
straight  streets,  and  uuifoim  houses.  The  principal 
square,  the  H&tel  de  YiUe,  and  the  buildings  of 
the  communal  college,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Besides  the  colle^  it  has  a  court  of  primary  juris- 
diction, a  public  hbrary,  with  6,000  vols.,  and  some 
manufactures  of  wooUens,  and  tanneries.  On  a 
rock,  commanding  the  town,  are.  the  remains  of  the 
old  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Dunois,  the  chapel  at- 
tached to  which  has  the  tomb  of  the  famous 
general  of  Charles  VII.,  and  some  other  tombs  of 
less  distinguished  members  of  the  family. 

CHATEAU-GONTIER,  a  town  of  France,  d^. 
Maycnne,  cap.  airond.,  on  the  Mayenne,  18  m.  b. 
LavaL  Pop.  7,214  in  1861.  The  town  is  badly 
laid  out,  but  well  built ;  has  a  stone  bridgje  over 
the  river,  by  which  it  is  united  to  its  principal 
suburb,  a  fine  Gothic  church,  a  communal  collie, 
3  hospitals,  public  baths,  an  agricultural  society, 
&c. ;  and  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  original  jurisdic- 
tion. It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  fine 
linen  and  linen  thread,  with  extensive  bleachfields ; 
is  the  entrepot  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  wines, 
slate,  ooalj  and  tufa  of  the  dq). ;  and  the  centre  of 
the  trade  m  fine  thread.  The  town  was  formerlv 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  had  a  castle,  whence  it 
took  its  name.  It  suffered  a  good  deal  during  the 
wars  of  Vend^ 

CHATEAULIN,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Fini*- 
t^  cap.  arrond.,  in  an  agreeable  valley,  on  the 
Aulne,  which  there  takes  the  name  of  Chateaulin, 
22  m.  SE.  Brest,  on  the  railwav  from  Brest  to 
Quimper.  Pop.  2,892  in  1861.  'The  town  is  ill- 
built  ;  has  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  an 
agricultural  society.  Vesse'ls  of  from  60  to  80 
tons  come  up  to  the  town,  which  has  a  good  deal 
of  trade  in  slates,  procured  from  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhoo<l,  cattle,  and  butter. 

CHATEAUNEUF-DE-KANDON,  an  inconsi- 
derable town  of  France,  d<$p.  Loz^  cap.  cant  on 
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a  raonntam,  12  m.  NE.  Mende.  Pop.  1,465  in 
1861.  The  town  was  formerly  fortified ;  and  an 
English  garrison  was  besieged  in  it,  in  1380,  by  a 
French  force  under  the  famous  constable  Duguos- 
din ;  the  constable  having  died  during  the  course 
of  the  siege,  the  English  governor  laid  on  his  oofiui 
the  keys  of  the  town,  which  he  had  engaged  to 
deliver  up  to  him  if  not  relieved  within  fifteen 
days.  A  monument  was  erected  here  in  1820  to 
the  memory  of  Duguesclin. 

CHATEAUNEUF-SUK^HARENTE,  a  town 
of  France,  d^.  Charente,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Char- 
rente,  12  m.  WSW.  Angouleme.  Pop.  3,565  in 
1861.  The  town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  wine, 
brandy,  and  salt  It  was  anciently  called  Berde- 
ville,  and  was  defended  b^  a  castle  burnt  down  in 
1081.  A  new  castle  havmg  been  built  to  replace 
the  foimer,  the  town  took  firom  it  the  name  of 
Chiteauneuf. 

CHATEAUROUX,  a  town  of  France,  d<^. 
Indre,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  an  extensive 
plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indre  and  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  Pop.  16,176  in 
1861.  Though  materially  improved  Ch&teanroax 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  worst  built  towns  in 
France.  Streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  iU-paved ; 
houses  small,  irregularly  built,  and  gloomy.  It 
has,  however,  some  finely  shaded  a^eeable  pro- 
menades, and  some  good  buildings.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  court  of  assizes,  of  tribunals  of  primary  juris- 
diction and  commerce ;  and  has  a  theatre,  a  public 
library,  a  public  garden,  a  society  of  agriculture, 
science  and  arts,  and  an  annual  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  the  industry  of  the  dep.  The  cloth 
manufacture  is  very  extensively  earned  on ;  cotton 
hosiery  and  hats  are  also  produced,  and  there  are 
establishments  for  the  ginning  of  wool,  with  tan- 
works,  and  tile-works. 

.  Ch&teauroux  was  founded  in  950 ;  was  burned 
down  in  1088,  and  rebuilt  shortly  after.  Louis 
XIII.  erected  It  into  a  duchy ;  and  it  was  given  by 
Louis  XY.  to  one  of  his  mistresses,  Madame  de 
Mailly,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Duchess 
de  Ch&teauronx. 

CHATEAU-THIERRY,  a  town  of  France,  ddp. 
Aisne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Mame,  25  m.  S.  Soia- 
soi^  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Soissons.  Pop. 
5,925  in  1861.  The  town  is  built  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hiU,  the  summit  of  which  is  surmounted  by 
its  ancient  castle,  a  vast  mass  of  thick  walls, 
towers,  and  turrets.  It  has  a  considerable  suburb 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mame,  the  oommuidcation 
between  them  being  kept  up  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  of  three  arches.  It  has  a  court  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  a  communal  college,  an  establu^ment 
for  the  spinning  of  cotton,  and  tanneries.  Tha 
famous  poet  La  Fontaine,  not  less  original  by  his 
character  and  conduct  than  by  his  talent  and 
genius,  was  bom  here  on  the  8th  of  July,  1661. 
The  house  which  he  inhabited  is  still  preserved  ; 
and  a  marble  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory 
on  the  end  of  the  bridge  in  1824.  Chateau- 
Thierry  sufiTered  considerably  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1814. 

CHATELLERAULT,  a  town  of  France,  d^ 
Vienne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Ylenne,  20  m.  NNE. 
Poitien  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Poitiera  and 
Bordeaux.  Pop.  14,210  in  1861.  The  town  is 
situated  in  a  fertile,  agreeable  country,  but  is  ill 
built  It  is  joined  to  its  suburb  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  nver  b^  a  stone  bridge,  built  W  the 
Due  de  Sully.  Besides  several  churches,  it  has  a 
communal  college,  a  theatre,  an  exchange,  a  hos- 
pital, and  a  royal  manufacture  of  arms,  the  build- 
ings of  which  are  among  the  finest  in  the  town ; 
and  some  fine  promenades.  This  town  has  been 
long  famous  for  its  cutlery,  and  has  manufactures  of 
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docks  and  watches,  and  lace.  It  senres  as  a  kind 
<if  entrepdi  for  the  towns  of  the  S.  and  the  N.  of 
Fkanee ;  particnlarly  for  wines,  spirits,  salt,  slates, 
mm,  eom,  hemp,  and  timber.  Tne  Scotch  Earl  of 
Anan,  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  was 
created  Doc  de  Ch&tellciault  in  1548. 

CHATHAM,  a  par.,  town,  pari,  bor.,  naval 
aiaenal,  and  8e»-port  of  Enffland,  co.  Kent,  lathe 
Ayleafoid,  on  the  Medway,  28  m.  £.  bv  S.  London, 
by  toad,  and  M\  m.  by  London,  Chatham  and 
Dover  railway.  Fopw  of  pari.  bor.  36,177  in  1861. 
Chatham  is  separated  from  the  dty  of  Rochester 
by  a  merdy  artificial  line  ;  and  the  latter  being 
Monected  with  Stroud  by  a  bridge,  the  three  towns 
fonn  a  continoons  street  of  upwaxds  of  8  m.  along 
the  old  Dover  road  from  London.  For  about  ^  m. 
below  Rochester,  the  town  extends  along  the  bank 
of  the  liver,  which  there  bends  NNE.  and  £.  by 
N.  tffl  it  faUs  mto  the  sBStnary  of  the  Thames 
at  Socemese.  Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of 
its  oouise,  the  Modway  has  very  deep  water.  At 
Chatham  the  tide  rises  18  it.  at  springs,  and  12  fL 
at  neaps  ;  and  from  Sheemess  to  Chatham  there  is 
water  to  float  the  largest  ships ;  and  the  ground 
banc  soft,  and  Uie  reaches  ^ort,  it  forms  an  ad- 
minwle  harbour  for  men-of-war :  and  it  is  to  its 
facilities  in  this  respect  that  Chatham  and  the 
coatiguoQs  towns  are  mainly  indebted  for  their 
rise. 

The  principal  churoh,  a  plain  brick  structure, 
was  rebuilt  in  1788 ;  and  a  more  modem  one  was 
cncted  in  1821,  by  the  parliamentary  commis- 
aooen.  Several  more  churches  have  since  been 
built,  as  also  a  number  of  dissenting  chapels,  a 
naticmal  school,  a  proprietary  classical  school,  a 
philosophical  and  literarv  institution,  to  which  a 
museum  is  attached,  'and  two  public  subscription 
libniies.  Here  is  also  a  chapel,  on  the  site  of  one 
attached  to  a  monaster}',  founded  in  1078,  the  en- 
dowment of  which  supports  four  brothers,  two  of 
them  in  orders.  Sir  J.  Hawkins'  hospital  for  de- 
cayed seamen  and  shipwrights,  chartered  in  1594, 
supports  10  individuals.  There  are  three  or  four 
minor  charities.  'Chatham  chest,'  which  origi- 
nated with  Sir  F.  Drake  and  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  after 
the  Spanish  Aimada,  and  at  first  consisted  of 
Tohmtary  contributions  from  seamen,  soon  became 
compolsQry,  and  was  ultimatelv  removed,  in  1808, 
to  (ireenwich.  Down  to  the  4th  Wm.  lY.  it  was 
supported  by  deductions  from  the  monthly  wages 
of  seamen,  but  an  act  of  that  session  made  it 
ehaigeahle  on  the  consolidated  fund.  The  town 
was  considerably  improved  under  an  act  passed  in 
1772,  but  many  parts  of  it  still  remain  narrow  and 
irre^ilar.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  co.  magis- 
tates,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part,  com- 
prised within  the  municipal  limits  of  Kocbester. 
The  Reform  Act,  which  made  it  a  borough,  in- 
ferred on  it  the  privilege  of  returning  one  member 
to  the  H.  of  C.  The  Umits  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  include  a  considerable  area  S.  and  E.  of 
the  town.  Registered  electors  1,741  in  1865. 
Market-day,  Saturdav;  annual  fairs,  May  15, 
September' 19,  each  lasting  three  days:  annual 
laccs  in  August. 

The  town  is  slmost  wholly  dependent  on  the 
great  naval  and  military  establishments  at  Bromp- 
ton,in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  J)ut  separated 
from  it  by  a  line  of  fortifications.  The  dockyard, 
which  lies  along  the  E.  side  of  the  river,  is,  in- 
cluding the  arsenal,  above  1  m.  in  length ;  and  is 
defended  by  GilUngham  Fort,  Upnor  Castle,  and 
sevofal  bastions.  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  S.  or  land  side 
of  the  town,  was  erected  in  1808.  The  dockyard 
contains  between  500  and  600  houses  for  the  arti- 
fkxn  employed  in  the  different  works,  and  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  every  means  and  ac- 


commodation required  for  the  building  and  fitting 
out  of  the  largest  ships.  It  has  five  large  tide 
docks,  capable  of  receiving  first  rate  men-of-war, 
and  six  building-slips  for  vessels  of  the  largest  di- 
mensions; a  mast-house,  attached  to  which  are 
saw-mills  worked  b^  steam,  and  two  laige  floating 
basins,  for  the  reception  of  the  timber  for  the  masts; 
a  smithery,  where  anchors  of  the  largest  size  are 
forged;  a  rope-house,  where  cables  above  100 
fatnoms  in  length,  and  25  inches  diameter,  are 
tvristed  by  poweffid  machinery ;  a  sail-house,  and 
numerous  warehouses,  containing  every  article  re- 
quired for  the  building  and  equipment  of  ships  of 
war.  Here  also  is  a  spare  set  of  Brunei's  block 
machinery,  in  the  event  of  that  at  Portsmouth 
getting  out  of  order ;  dwellings  for  the  dvil  officers 
of  the  establishment,  and  a  handsome  chapeL 
Near  the  entrance  (which  is  a  spacious  gateway 
flanked  bv  two  towers)  is  a  general  manne  hos- 
pital, built  in  1828,  and  capable  of  receiving  840 
patients.  Four  hulks  moored  off  the  dockyaird,  one 
for  juvenile,  two  for  adult  offenders,  and  one  as  a 
hospital,  form  the  convict  establishment,  nsuiilly 
containing  from  900  to  1,000  individuals,  employed 
in  the  common  drudgery  of  the  arsenal.  The 
ordnance  wharf,  to  the  W.  of  the  dockyard  (on  the 
slip  of  land  between  the  church  and  nver,  quarter 
of  a  m.  from  the  high  street  of  Chatham),  contains 
the  guns  belonging  to  each  vessel  respectivdv, 
in  separate  tiers,  piles  of  shot  and  shells,  a  well- 
arranged  armoury,  and  a  large  building  in  which 
lead  13  rolled  and  paint  ground  by  steam  ma- 
chinery. The  military  establishments,  comprised 
within  the  Unes,  consist  of  large  infantry,  marine, 
enfpieer,  and  artillerv  barracks,  with  a  park  of 
artillery.  There  is  also  a  school,  established  in 
1812,  where  young  eugineering  officers  and  re- 
cruits are  trained  to  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
their  duties.  The  naval  arsenal  was  first  formed 
a  short  time  previously  to  the  Spanbh  Armada, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  ordnance  wharf :  Upnor 
Castle  was  also  built  about  the  same  time.  The 
dockyard  was  removed  to  its  present  site  by 
James  I.,  and  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, by  the  formation  of  floating  docks,  by 
Charles  I.,  at  which  period  Gillingham  Fort  was 
built;  but  the  present  establishments  were  princi- 
pally formed  subsequently  to  1758,  when  an  act 
was  passed  for  their  construction.  Previously  to 
this,  the  security  of  the  arsenal  depended  mainly 
on  the  river  forts,  especially  that  of  Sheemess; 
and  on  the  guard  ships  stationed  in  the  river. 
These,  however,  were  not  adequate  for  itsprotec- 
tion.  A  memorable  instance  of  their  insufficiency 
occuned  in  1667,  when  a  powerful  Dutch  fleet, 
imder  De  Ruyter,  having  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  Thames,  took  Sheemess,  broke  a  strong  chain 
that  had  been  drawn  across  the  Medway,  and, 
sailing  up  the  river  as  far  as  Chatham,  destroyed 
several  sail  of  the  line  and  a  great  quantity  of 
stores.  The  Dutch  accomplished  this  brillian t  and 
daring  achievement  without  incurring  any  material 
loss;  but  the  fortifications  were  soon  after  very 
materially  strengthened,  and  are  now  such  as  to 
render  any  coup  de  main  of  this  sort  quite  out  of 
the  question 

To  shorten  the  distance  by  water,  and  facilitate 
the  communication  between  London  and  Chat- 
ham, an  open  canal  and  tunnel  was  made,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  from  the 
Thames,  opposite  Tilbury  Fort,  to  Chatham,  a 
distance  of  about  9  m.,  of  which  about  2  m.  are 
tunnelled.  But  notwithstanding  the  obvious  im- 
portance of  this  channel  of  communication  as  a 
means  of  saving  distance,  the  too  great  height  of 
the  rates  prevented  it  from  being  much  used,  and 
it  was  ultimately  sold  to  the  North  Kent  railway 
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company-,  who  used  the  tunnel  for  the  nulroad. 
Cetcham,  or  the  Village  of  Cottages,  is  the  name 
of  Chatham  in  Domesday,  and  many  British  and 
Koman  remains  have  been  found  in  its  vicinity; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  town  has  been 
built  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Chatham  has 
given  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Pitt  family. 

CHATILLON-SUR-LOING,a  to^-n  of  France, 
d^p.  Loiret,cap.  cant,,  on  the  Loing,  14  m.  SSE. 
MontoTgis.  Pop.  2,694  in  1861.  This  town  be- 
longed to  th^  family  of  Coligny ;  and  in  its  old 
castle,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1617,  was  bom 
the  famous  Admiral  de  Coligni,  the  most  illus- 
trious victim  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew. 
The  mangled  remains  of  the  admiral  having  been 
deposited,  by  the  care  of  some  of  his  servants,  in 
the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Chatillon,  were  trans- 
ferred, in  1786,  to  Maupertuis,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory. 

CHATILLON-SUR-SEINE,  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Cote  d'Or,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Seine,  28  m. 
KNE.  Semui^en-Auxois,  on  the  railway  from 
Paris  to  Mulhouse.  Pop.  4,8d6  in  1861.  The  town 
is  neat,  well  built,  and  well  laid  out ;  it  has  a  fine 
castle,  a  communal  college,  a  small  public  library, 
a  hospital,  and  a  schom  of  design,  a  sodety  of 
agriculture.  It  has  also,  fabrics  of  coarse  cloth, 
hats,  jewellery,  iron-plates,  glass,  beet-root  sugar, 
and  casks.  There  was  formerly,  within  the  park 
belonging  to  Marshal  Marmont,  a  very  perfect 
agricultiual  establishment,  and  an  establishment 
for  the  preparation  of  iron  and  hardware  articles : 
but  since  the  death  of  the  marshal,  the  establish- 
ments in  question  have  been  dismantled  and  the 
articles  sold.  Chatillon  was,  in  1814,  the  seat  of 
the  unsuccessful  negociations  between  Napoleon 
and  the  Allies. 

CHATRE  (LA),  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Indre, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indre,  22  m. 
SE.  Chateauroux.  Pop.  6,038  in  1861.  The  town 
is  agreeably  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  was 
formerly  defended  by  an  immense  castle,  now  in 
ruins,  and  of  which  one  of  the  towers  serves  for  a 
prison.  It  has  a  handsome  church,  and  a  Aue 
promenade ;  with  a  court  of  prirnary  jurisdiction, 
a  communal  college,  very  extensive  tanneries  and 
leather  manufactures,  and  fabrics  of  serge  and 
other  coarse  woollen  stuffs.  Chestnuts  are  very 
plentifid  in  its  vicinity ;  and  it  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  them,  and  in  cattle,  wool,  and  hides. 

CHATSK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Tambof,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Chatcha,  96  m.  N. 
Tambof.  Estim.  pop.  8,000.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1668,  and  peopled  with  Strelitz,  Pouch- 
gnrs,  and  Cossacks,  and  n'as  formerly  fortified; 
and  has  a  good  deal  of  trade  in  com,  cattle,  tallow, 
honey,  hemp,  and  iron. 

CliATSWORTH,  a  famous  seat  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.    See  Bakewelu 

CHAITERPOOR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince Allahabad,  about  140  miles  WSW.  that 
city,  formerly  a  flourishing  place,  and  still  pos- 
sessing extensive  manufactures  of  coarse  cotton 
wraDner. 

CHAUDES-AIGUES,  a  town  of  France,  d^. 
Cantal,  cap.  cant.,  in  a  narrow,  deep  gorge,  on  one 
of  the  affluents  of  the  Truy^,  14  m.  SSW.  St. 
Flour.  Pop.  1,950  in  1861.  This  town  is  indebted 
for  whatever  importance  it  may  possess  to  its  hot 
i<prings,  which  were  known  to  the  Romans,  bv 
whom  they  were  called  AqucB  Calentes,  of  which 
its  modern  name  is  a  translation.  Their  tem- 
perature varies  from  30^  to  80^  Reaumur.  In 
winter,  the  houses  are  warmed  with  the  hot  water 
conveyed  through  the  streets  and  into  the  houses 
in  wooden  m\)es.  It  is  also  successfully  employed 
in  the  incubation  of  various  species  ojf  eggs.    It 
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has  some  trade  in  isinglass,  and  'carries  on  some 
branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 

CHAUMONT  (formerly  Chaumont-en'Basnffny), 
a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute  Mame,  of  which  it 
is  the  cap.,  on  a  height  between  the  Mame  and 
the  Suize,  about  l|^m.  from  the  confluence  of  these 
rivers,  18  m.  NNW.  Langres.  Pop.  7,140  in  1861. 
The  town  is  indifferently  built;  streets  straight 
and  dean,  but  some  of  them  steep  and  of  difficult 
access.  It  formerly  laboured  under  a  deficiency 
of  water ;  but  now  it  possesses  several  fine  foun- 
tains, supplied  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  machine;. 
It  has  several  good  public  buildings ;  and  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  town  are  some  fine  promenades. 
LK)uis  XII.,  Francis  I.,  and  Henry  II.,  surrounded 
it  with  walls  and  ditches ;  but  these  are  in  a  state  ^ 
of  disrepair,  and  in  moat  places,  indc^  are  thrown' 
down  and  filled  up.  It  has  tribunals  of  primary 
lurisdiction  and  of  commerce ;  a  departmental^  col- 
lege, a  society  of  a^culture,  commerce,  and  arts ; 
a  public  library,  with  36,000  volumes ;  a  theatre, 
a  hospital,  and  a  house  of  correction ;  manufac- 
tures of  coarse  woollens  and  druggets,  with  im- 
portant fabrics  of  hosiery  and  gloves ;  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  iron  and  cutlery.  The  emperors 
of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the' king  of  Prussia, 
signed  here,  inl814,  a  treaty  against  Napoleon. 

CHAUNY,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Aisne,  cap. 
cant.,  at  the  point  where  the  Oise  is  joined  bv  the 
canal  of  St.  Quentin,  half  the  town  lieing  built  on 
an  island  in  ^c  river,  18  m.  W.  Laon,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Paris  to  Mons.  Pop.  8,163  in  1861.  A 
good  deal  of  cider  is  made  in  the  town,  which  has 
also  a  considerable  amount  of  trade,  bcang  favour- 
ablv  situated  for  commerce. 

OHAVES,  a  fortified  frontier  town  of  Portugal, 
NOV.  Tras  os  Montes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tamega,  over  which  it  has  a  Roman  bridge  of 
eighteen  arches,  40  m.  W.  Braganza.  Pop.  6,720 
in  1868.  The  town  has  mineral  baths,  which  were 
formerly  much  frequented.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French,  under  Marshal  Soult,  on  his  entry  into 
Portugal  in  1808,  but  was  recaptured  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  following  year. 

CHAYENPOOR,  a  town  and  distr.  of  Nepaul, 
N.  Hindostan ;  the  former  is  fortified,  and  is  130 
m.  E.  by  S.  Catmandoo.  The  distr.  is  altogether 
mountamous;  it  exports  to  Thibet  rice,  wheat, 
oil,  butter,  iron,  copier,  cotton  and  woollen  cloth, 
planks,  spices,  indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  furs,  and 
pearls ;  and  unports  thence,  salt,  gold^  silver,  musk, 
musk  deer  skins,  chowries,  blankets,  Chinese  silks, 
borax,  and  medicinal  herbs. 

CHEADLE,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Stafford,  S.  div.,  hund.  Totmonslow,  180^ 
m.  KW.  London,  by  London  and  North-Westem 
railway.  Pop.  of  town  3,1811,  and  of  par.  4,803  in 
18^.  '  The  town  is  pleasantly  seated  in  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  Moorland,  in  a  vale  surrounded 
bv  hills,  planted  with  forest  trees,  and  in  a  district 
abounding  with  coaL  It  consists  of  one  prinapal 
and  four  small  streets,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
roads  from  Newcastle  to  Ashboum,  and  from  Leek 
to  Uttoxeter.  The  church  is  an  ancient  structure, 
in  the  decorated  style  of  English  church  architec- 
ture. The  chapel' of  ease,  a  neat  building,  was 
erected  bv  subscription  in  1832.  The  toiin  is 
governed  by  a  constable  and  headborough,  nomi- 
nated annually  at  the  court^leet,  held  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  It  is  also  a  station  for  receiving 
votes  at  the  election  of  mems.  of  the  H.  of  C.  for 
the  N.  div.  of  the  co.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford,  and  diocese  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry.  Patjron,  master  and  fellows 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There  are  various 
chapels  for  dissenters  and  R.  Catholics.  It  has  a 
free  school,  endowed  in  1686 ;  a  national  school, 
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and  amdiT  bequests  for  the  poor  of  the  par.  In 
the  Tkaiuge  are  veiy  extensive  copper,  tin,  and 
hcaas  works,  and  a  considerable  tape  manufactory. 
There  are  also  in  the  town  nomeioas  blacksmiths, 
bcBzieEa,  and  tin-plate  workers;  iron  merchants, 
nail-makefSy  cuiriers,  and  tanners;  rope-makers, 
ilax-dreasers,  saddlers,  and  maltsten.  Copper  ore 
has  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  in 
■nfficient  abundance  to  make  its  working  advan- 
tageooa.  The  Caldon  branch  of  the  Trent  and 
Mcisey  canal  passes  within  4  m.  of  Cheadle. 
Itaikct-day,  Friday ;  and  fiurs  are  held  in  January, 
Maitch,  Holy  Thursday,  16th  August,  and  4th 
October,  for  cattle  and  horses. 

CIIEDDEK,  a  par.  and  village  of  EngUnd,  co. 
SomerBet,  hund.  Winterstoke.  Area  6,690  acres. 
Pop.  2,082  in  1861.  The  village,  15  m.  S.  by  W. 
Bristol,  at  the  base  of  the  Chedder  diff,  a  part  of 
the  Mendip  hills,  has  three  irregular  streets  branch- 
ing from  a  centre.  The  church  is  a.spacious  struo- 
ture,  with  a  lofty  pinnacled  tower;  there  is  a 
charity  school  for  85  boys  and  13  girls,  supported 
by  a  portion  of  a  bequest  left  in  1751,  the  remain- 
der being  appropriated  to  the  apprenticing  of  poor 
children,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  generally. 
There  axe  fairs  for  sheep  and  cattle.  May  4  and 
Oct.  29.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
a^nriniltnre;  but  a  paper-mill  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  employs  several  hands,  and  many  females 
are  engaged  in  knitting  stockings.  The  Chedder 
locks,  close  to  the  town,  form  a  huge  chasm  or 
gorge,  apparently  torn  apart  by  some  convulsion 
of  nature,  presenting  irregular  precipices  and  ex- 
tensive caverns,  chanicteriBtic  of  calcareous  strata. 
The  extensive  downs  comprised  within  the  par. 
are  clothed  with  fine  pasture ;  and  the  dairies  of 
the  district  have  long  been  famous  for  the  produo- 
tkn  of  an  excellent  species  of  cheese,  known  by 
the  name  of  Chedder. 

CHEDUBA,  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
about  10  m.  SW.  Kamree,  Aracan,  to  which  prov. 
it  belongs,  constituting  one  of  its  four  chief  divi- 
Bona.  It  Ues  between  lat.  18^  86'  and  18^  46'  X., 
and  loDg.  9a9  28'  and  98^  44'  E.:  shape,  nearly 
found;  length  and  breadth,  about  20  m.  each; 
area,  400  sq.  m.  Pop.  between  5,000  and  6,000. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  its  surface  consists  of  a  rich 
pffodactive  soil;  the  interior  is  much  more  free 
mim  jungle  than  that  of  any  other  island  upon 
this  coast.  The  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  hemp,  cotton, 
and  rioe  grow  most  luxuriantly,  and  tne  cattle 
are  the  finest  in  the  whole  prov. 

CHEI^SFORD,  a  town  and  par.  of  England, 
00.  Essex,  hund.  Chelmsford,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Widd,  or  Cann,  and  Chelmer,  28  m.  NE.  by  E. 
liondon  by  road,  and  29i^  m.  by  Great  Eastern 
lailway.  Pop.  of  town  5,518,  and  of  parish  8,407 
in  1861.  The  town,  which  is  almost  in  the  centre 
of  the  CO.,  consists  of  one  pzindDal  street  and 
three  othcn  branching  from  it:  houses  mostly 
well  built,  many  of  them  having  gardens  extend- 
ii^  to  the  rivers.  It  is  lighted,  and  well  supplied 
with  water  from  a  spring  distant  ^  m.,  conveyed 
to  a  hAudsome  reservoir  m  Hie  town.  Tlie  church, 
a  stately^fisbric  of  the  earl^  fuirt  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, has  been  repaired  within  the  last  few  years, 
but  the  original  pointed  style  has  been  carefully 
pteserved.  It  has  a  chapel  of  ease,  several  dissent- 
mg  chapels,  four  sets  of  almshouses  (the  oldest 
founded  in  1625)  ;  a  public  dispensary,  and  many 
minor  charities  and  benevolent  societies ;  a  gram- 
mar school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  which  partici- 
pates alternately  with  those  of  Malton  and  Brent- 
wood in  an  exhibition  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge ; 
2  diarity  schools  (one  founded  in  1718,  one  in  1714) , 
which  respectively  clothe  and  educate  50  boj^s  and 
20  girls ;  a  national,  a  LoncaBtrian,  and  an  infant 
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school ;  a  neat  theatre ;  public  baths,  with  a  read- 
ing-room  attached ;  and  a  handsome  hall,  in  which 
the  courts  of  assize  and  of  quarter  sessions  for  the 
county  are  held,  and  which  also  contains  a  spacious 
assembly-room.  The  present  co.  gaol,  on  a  hill 
about  1  m.  from  Chelmsford,  in  the  par.  of  Spring- 
field, where  it  occupies  an  area  or  8  or  9  acres, 
was  built  in  1828  on  the  radiating  plan.  The 
former  gaol,  in  the  same  par.,  is  now  only  used  for 
prisoners  previously  to  conviction,  and  debtors: 
attached  to  it  is  a  house  of  correction  for  femaJes. 
During  the  last  war,  two  seta  of  barracks,  capable 
of  containing  4,000  men,  were  erected  near  the 
town ;  but  they  have  since  been  taken  down.  A 
line  of  embankments  defended  by  star  batteries 
may  still  be  traced,  erected  during  the  threatened 
invasion  in  1805,  to  protect  the  approaches  to  the 
metropolis  from  the  E.  coast  The  Chelmer  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  iron  bridge.  Below  the 
town,  the  river  has  been  formed  into  a  navigable 
canal,  12  m.  in  length,  for  barges,  by  means  of 
locks  and  artificial  cuts,  to  Maldon,  at  the  head  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Blackwater.  A  handsome  stone 
bridge  of  one  arch  has  been  thrown  over  the  Cann, 
to  replace  an  older  bridge  of  three  arches  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Chelmsford  is  on  the  line 
of  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  and  has  long  been 
the  main  thoroughfare  to  the  E.  parts  of  Essex, 
and  to  those  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  This  and  the 
general  co.  business  of  assizes  are  the  chief  support 
of  the  place,  for  there  is  no  manufacture,  and  the 
principal  part  of  the  labouring  pop.  are  employed 
m  agriculture,  or  as  carriers  and  drovers  to  the 
metropolis.  There  are  well-frequented  annual 
races  m  July,  held  on  Galley  Common,  2  m.  from 
the  town.  Chelmsford  is  near  the  Qeaaromagua 
of  the  Roman  period. 

CHELSEA,  a  town  and  par.,  forming  part  of 
the  W.  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  of  England, 
CO.  Middlesex,  hund.  Ossulston,  Kensington  div. 
Pop.  of  par.  82,371  in  1881 ;  40,179  in  1841 ;  and 
63,439  in  1861.  Chelsea  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Thames,  along  the  widest  of  its  reaches  above 
London  Bridge,  and  is  connected  with  Battersca 
by  a  modem  suspension,  and  an  old  wooden  bridge, 
llie  lower,  or  old  town,  is  irregularly  built,  and  on 
the  whole  of  mean  appearance :  its  best  houses  are 
those  of  Cheyne  Walk,  along  the  side  of  the  river 
above  the  hospital,  anciently  a  fashionable  resort, 
where  many  distinguished  individuals  resided. 
The  upper  and  more  modem  town,  which  extends 
towards  Hyde  Park,  and  comprises  Sloane  Street 
and  Square,  Cadoean  Place,  and  part  of  Knights- 
bridge,  consists  of  handsome  and  regularly  built 
houses.  The  original  parish  church  near  the  river 
(the  oldest  part  of  which  is  of  the  14th  century) 
contains  many  interesting  monuments ;  amongst 
others,  one  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  in  its  church- 
yard is  one  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  resided  hero, 
and  was  lord  of  the  manor.  This  original  church 
has  now  become  a  chapel  of  ease  to  a  splendid 
church,  built  in  1824,  in  the  decorated  and  later 
Gothic  s^le,  of  which  it  is  a  very  fine  specimen : 
it  has  927  free  sittings,  in  consequence  of  tho 
parliamentary  commissioners  having  contributed 
several  thousand  pounds  towards  its  erection. 
There  are  numerous  other  religious  edifices,  among 
them  an  episcopid  chapel  in  Park  Street,  built  in 
1718 ;  another  in  Sloane  Street,  in  the  later 
pointed  style,  in  which  there  are  650  free  sittings ; 
several  dissenting  chapels,  a  charity  school  founded 
'in  1694,  in  which  40  scholars  are  educated,  and  80 
of  the  number  clothed;  a  national  school  behind 
the  church,  and  others  connected  with  the  Park 
and  Sloane  Street  chaj>els;  besides  several  minor 
charities.  The  most  important  public  estab.,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  tho  military  hospital,  finished  io 
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1690,  on  a  plan  of  Sir  C.  Wren,  at  an  expense  of 
150,000^  :  it  is  of  brick,  with  stone  quoins,  columns, 
and  cornices,  and  forms  three  quadrangles  in  the 
centre  of  extensive  grounds ;  tnose  at  the  back  of 
the  structure  being  planted  with  avenues,  those  in 
Iront,  occupied  by  gardens  which  extend  to  the 
river,  to  which  the  central  quadrangle  opens,  form- 
ing the  S.  front,  with  wings  on  either  side,  orna- 
mented with  porticos  and  piazzas.  The  estab.  has 
a  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  and  usually 
about  550  iu-pensioneis,  consisting  of  veteran 
soldier^,  who,  besides  food  and  clothing,  reccdve 
weekly  pay,  varying  according  to  rank  and  service. 
The  affairs  of  the  hospital  are  managed  by  a  board 
of  commissioners.  Su:  Stephen  Fox,  the  chief 
promoter  of  this  noble  institution,  contributed 
18,0002.  towards  its  formation.  York  Hospital  is 
connected  with  the  Royal  Hospital,  having  been 
built  for  the  reception  of  wounded  soldiers  from 
foreign  stations,  who  are  taken  into  the  other  as 
vacancies  occur.  A  military  asylum  was  esta- 
blished by  the  Duke  of  York  in  1801,  for  soldiers' 
orphans,  and  the  children  of  those  on  foreign 
stations.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  not  far  from 
the  Royal  Hospital :  700  boys  and  300  girls  being 
maintauied,  clothed,  and  educated  in  it  on  Bell's 
plan:  the  boys,  on  leaving,  enter  the  army;  the 
girls  are  apprenticed.  Between  Chelsea  Hospital 
and  Cheyne's  Walk  are  the  botanical  gardens  of 
the  Apothecaries'  Company,  occupying  four  acres 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  granted  by  Sir  H.  Sloane, 
whose  statue  by  Rysbrach  is  placed  there :  a  hot- 
house green-houses,  and  libraiy  are  connected  with 
them,  and  annual  lectures  are  given.  There  are 
similar  gardens  near  Sloane  Street,  estab.  in  1807, 
comprising  ax.  acres,  in  which  lectures  are  also 
given  in  May  and  June :  the  plants  are  arranged 
m  compartments  on  the  Liniuean  system. 

Chelsea  continued,  through  the  L7th  and  18th 
centuries,  a  favourite  and  fashionable  resort,  and 
was  noted  for  its  taverns  and  public  gardens :  the 
Ranelagh  Gardens,  adjoining  those  of  the  Royal 
Hospital,  were  closed  in  1805. 

CHELTENHAM,  a  town,  parL  bor.  and  fiashion- 
able  watering-place  of  England,  oo.  Gloucester, 
hund.  Cheltenham,  in  a  fertile  vale  opening  to  the 
S.  and  W.,  at  the  base  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  on 
the  Chelt,  a  small  stsream,  whence  it  derives  its 
name ;  9  m.  NE.  Gloucester,  97  m.  WNW.  Lon- 
don by  road,  and  121^  m.by  Great  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  parL  bor.,  %hich  is  identical  with 
the  parish,  89,693  in  1861.  The  increase  of  the 
town  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, occasioned  by  the  great  influx  of  wealthy 
invalids  and  others,  attracted  by  the  celebrity  of 
its  spas,  the  mild  and  eauable  temperature  of  the 
site,  and  the  beauty  or  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, has  been  quite  extraordinary.  In  1801 
the  pop.  amounted  to  only  8,076 ;  in  1811  it  had 
increased  to  8,325;  in  1821,  to  18,396;  in  1831,  to 
22,492 ;  and  in  1841,  to  81,411.  The  High  Street, 
running  NW.  and  S£.,  is  upwards  of  1^  m.  in 
length;  several  others  branch  from  it  at  right 
angles,  on  each  side,  leading  to  the  various  squares, 
terraces,  detached  viUas,  and  spas ;  each  of  the 
latter  being  surrounded  by  extensive  pleasure- 
grounds.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  amongst 
other  fine  ranges,  are  Columbia  Place,  St.  Mar- 
caret's  Terrace,  and  Pitville  Lawn ;  on  the  S.  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Promenades  (on  the  plan  of  the 
Louvre),  and  the  Crescent;  and  up  the  ascent  in 
that  direction,  Lansdown  Place,  Crescent,  and 
Terrace,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  Malvern 
Hills.  The  spas,  to  which  the  town  is  indebted 
for  its  rapid  growth  and  celcbritv  in  the  fashion- 
able world,  originate  in  a  considerable  number  of 
saline  springs,  rising  in  (tifferent  parts  of  the  vale, 


and  having  their  source  in  the  new  red  sandstone 
formation,  which  appears  at  the  surface  at  the  base 
of  CoombeHill,  Nw.  of  the  town,  whence  it  dips 
gradually,  and  is  about  700  ft.  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  chief  streets  and  squares.  In  all  the  springs, 
chloride  of  sodium  is  the  predominating  ingre- 
dient, and  prevails  the  most  where  the  red  sand- 
stone is  approached  the  nearest.    The  other  mine- 
ral components  consist  chiefly  of  the  sulphates  of 
soda,  magnesia,  and  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  chlo- 
ride of  manganese — the  three  last  in  smaller  pro- 
portions.   Iodine  and  bromine  have  also  been  de- 
tected in  several  of  the  springs.    Though    the 
ground  has  been  bored  to  the  depth  of  260  ft.,  none 
of  the  present  wells  exceed  130  tt  in  depth.     The 
waters,  not  only  of  different  springs,  but  those  of 
the  same  spring,  at  different  times,  probably  vary- 
much  in  their  analysis,  as  several  eminent  cbe- 
niists  have  arrived  at  different  results.  The  various 
ingredients,  except  chloride  of  sodium,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  .from  the  lias  incumbent  on 
the  red  sand,  the  waters  becoming  impregnated  in 
their  ascent  through  the  different  marls  and  clays 
of  that  formation.    They  are  chiefly  efficacious  in 
bilious  and  dyspeptic  cases ;  and  are  taken  as  ape- 
rients, usually  to  the  extent  of  2  or  3  half-pmt 
glasses  before  breakfast,  at  intervals  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  between  each.    The  alkaline  form  the 
most  numerous  class ;  the  magnesian  occurs  in  2 
or  8  wells  of  recent  origin ;  and  at  the  old  wells 
and  Montpellier  are  sulphurous  springs  used  in 
cases  of  scrofula.     The  earliest  of  these  saline 
springs  first  attracted  attention  in  1716,  and  was 
subsequently  enclosed  and  resorted  to  by  a  few  in- 
valids. It  was  not,  however,  till  the  visit  of  George 
III.  in  1778,  that  the  waters  obtained  any  exten- 
sive repute ;  since  which  period,  or  a  little  later, 
Cheltenham  has  increased,  with  singular  rapidity, 
and  with  every  prospect  of  its  still  continuing  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  of 
wealthy  invalids  from  the  E.  Indies,  and  other  hot 
climates.    The   Original  Establishment,  or  Old 
Well,  has  been  greatiy  extended  and  improved;  it 
is  approached  by  a  fine  avenue,  and  has  the  crest 
of  a  pigeon  on  various  parts  of  the  structure,  in 
allusion  to  the  discovery  of  the  first  spring,  from 
its  being  resorted  to  by  flocks  of  those  birds.  The 
Montpellier  Spa  (about  ^  m.  S.  of  the  town)  was 
first  opened  in  1809 ;  this  has  also  been  greatly 
augmented,  and  is  at  present  the  mostfashionabte 
resort  during  the  season,  which,  at  all  the  spas, 
begins  May  1  and  ends  Oct  81.     During  this  pe- 
riod they  are  opened  at  6  in  the  morning ;  and  at 
Montpellier  there  is  a  numerous  band  in  attend- 
ance from  8  to  10  o'clock,  the  usual  time  for 
drinking  the  waters  and  promenading.    The  eve- 
ning musical  promenades  at  the  same  spa  are  also 
amongst  the  principal  attractions  of  Cheltenham; 
and,  during  the  season,  the  weekly  assemblies  take 
place  in  the  rotunda  of  this  spa.    In  winter  they 
are  held  at  a  splendid  suite  of  rooms  in  the  High 
Street,     The  Montpellier  baths  comprise  every 
variety  of  warm,  cold,  vapour,  air,  and  shampooing, 
and  adjoining  them  is  an  extensive  laboratory  for 
manufacturing  the  various  kinds  of  '  Chdtenham 
Salts.'    They  form  altogether  an  extensive  range 
of  buildings,  and  are  supplied  with  the  mineral 
water  of  80  different  wells,  conducted  by  one  main 
pipe  to  the  establishment.    The  monthly  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society  are 
held  at  the  Montpellier  and  PittvUle  Spas.    The 
latter  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  is  a  splendid 
structure,  on  an  eminence  N.  of  the  town,  com- 
manding fine  prospects,  with  extensive  walks  and 
drives  round  it.    A  few  public  breakfasts  are  given 
at  this  spa  during  the  season,  but  hitherto  the 
southern  quarter  of  Cheltenham  has  always  been 
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the  nxMt  frequented  and  Ikahionable.  The  Pitt- 
TiOe  estobUshment  waa  opened  in  1880,  having 
cost  in  all  about  60,00(U.  The  Cambray  Spa  is  a 
mall  Gothic  structure,  built  over  a  chalybeate 
ifffii^  The  whole  of  these  spas  are  more  or  less 
finqocnted  thiooghout  the  year:  theie  are  also 
good  public  baths  in  the  High  Street  The  parish 
choicn  18  an  ancient  Gothic  Duilding,  with  a  loftv 
snire,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  churchyard, 
planted  with  noble  avenues.  There  are  also  6 
modem  diorches ;  built  partly  by  private  subscrip- 
tMMj  and  partly  by  grant  from  the  commissioners ; 
a  Catbolic,  and  various  dissenting  chapels.  A  free 
snnmuur  school  was  founded  in  1586,  for  at  least 
So  boys ;  bat  grammar  being  held  to  mean  Latin, 
though  the  scholars  are  instructed  gratuitously  in 
that  langnage,  they  have  to  pay  for  instruction  in 
K«plMiti.  Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  ob- 
viate this  anomaly  and  get  the  school  placed  on 
an  improved  looting.  It  has  2  exhibitions  at  Pem- 
broke  College,  Oxford,  worth  60^  each;  and  4 
cboreh  livings  are  exclusively  open  to  the  scholars 
cif  thia  school  who  have  obtained  exhibitions.  A 
charity  school  was  founded  in  1682,  for  boys  of 
this  and  several  other  pars.,  who,  on  leaving,  have 
an  apprentice  fee  allowed  them ;  a  national  school, 
established  in  1817,  has  between  500  and  600  chil- 
dren daily,  and  200  on  Sundays;  a  female  orphan 
asylum,  'founded  in  1806  by  Queen  Charlotte, 
main^fl*"*  and  educates  about  27  children. 

But  the  principal  educational  establishment  con- 
nected wif  the  town  is  the  Proprietary  College. 
It  was  set  on  foot  by  a  large  body  of  subscribe, 
with  the  view  of  furnishing  a  complete  course  of 
4»ijML»a<»ml  instruction  to  the  sons  of  the  upper  classes. 
Hie  building,  a  magnificent  fabric  in  the  Tudor 
style,  opened  in  1843,  has  a  front  240  ft  in  length, 
with  a  tower  rising  to  the  height  of  about  80  ft. 
Inside  it  has  a  school-room  90  ft.  by  45  do.,  a  gym- 
nasium of  the  same  dimensions,  and  lecture-rooms. 
The  ivincipal  charitable  institutions  are,  the 
general  ho^ital,  accommodating  100  patients  from 
an  parta;  the  dispensary  and  casualty  hospital, 
estaUished  1818;  the  benevolent  and  anti-men- 
didty  society,  established  in  1827,  and  affording 
icHef  in  kind,  by  means  of  tickets;  the  Cobourg 
(for  women  in  child-birth),  Dorcas,  and  numerous 
others;  alms-houses,  founded  1574,  for  six  old 
~  r,  and  several  minor  charities.  There  are 
:  libraries  and  reading-rooms  at  each  of  the 
,  and  five  or  six  others  m  the  town ;  a  literary 
and  nbilosophical  institution,  established  1883,  at 
which  lectures  are  frequently  given,  with  a  good 
libeEry  and  museum;  and  zoological  gardens.  The 
General  Association  for  Scientilc  and  Literary  In- 
ttruction  has  weekly  meetings  and  courses  of  lec- 
tnrea  it  is  on  the  plan  of  a  Mechanics'  Institute. 
There  is  a  neat  theatre,  usually  open  in  summer, 
but  enjoying  no  great  share  of  patronage.  The 
assembly  rooms  in  Recent  Street,  opened  in  1816, 
east  60,000i:  The  bidl-room  is  87  ft  by  40,  and 
40  ft.  high.  The  market-place  is  an  extensive 
stncture,  built  in  1828,  with  an  entrance,  through 
an  arcade,  from  the  High  Street.    Market,  Thurs. 
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and  Sat.;  there  is  usuidly  an  abundant  supply,  at 

te  prices.  Annual  fairs  for  cattle  and  cheese 

i  held  the  2nd  Thursday  in  April,  August  5,  2nd 


Tuesday  in  Sept.,  and  8rd  Thursday  in  Dec ;  there 
are  also  two  statute  fairs,  on  Thursda;^  before  and 
after  Old  Michaelmas  Day.  Malting  is  carried  on 
to  some  extent,  but  the  chief  trade  of  the  place  is 
caused  by  the  great  influx  of  visiton  to  the  spas, 
and  by  'its  bemg  a  considerable  thoroughrare. 
Cheltenham  is  connected  by  railways  with  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  has  profited  much  by  the  con- 
sequent fadhty  of  communication.  Goals  and 
ether  artideB  of  general  consumption  are  brought, 


by  a  railway,  from  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley 
Ship  Canal  to  the  W.  side  of  the  town  (9  m.), 
where  there  are  convenient  wharfs  and  warehouses. 
Water,  for  domestic  use,  is  conducted  from  sources 
in  the  Cotswold  Hills  to  a  large  reservoir,  and 
thence,  by  pipes,  to  the  upper  stories  of  most  of 
the  houses:  this  and  the  gas  (with  which  tho 
whole  of  the  town  and  suburbs  are  well  lighted) 
are  supplied  by  private  companies.  The  Reform 
Act  conferred  on  Cheltenham,  for  the  first  time, 
the  privilege  of  returning  1  mem.  to  tiie  H.  of  C. 
The  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  coincide,  as  already 
mentioned,  with  those  of  the  par.  Registcrecl 
electors,  2,664  in  1862.  Gross  annual  value  of  real 
property,  201,0d8iL  in  1857,  and  216,169^  in  1862. 
The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  commis- 
sioners. The  scenery  in  every  direction  b  very 
beautiful,  and  nightingales  abound  in  the  vicinity. 
Bennal's  Wood,  about  1  m.  from  the  town,  has 
been  named,  from  the  numbers  that  fr^uent  it. 
Nightingale  Grove.  From  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing summits  extensive  proq)ects  are  commanded, 
especially  froom  Cleeve  Cloud,  fiirdlip,  Charlton 
Deer  Park,  and  ^  the  Casties,'  so  named  from  the 
remains  of  some  ancient  encampments.  Sudeley 
Castle,  a  splendid  old  ruin;  Sootham,  a  curious 
specimen  of  domestic  architecture  of  the  Tudor 
period ;  Witcombe,  where  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
villa  were  discovered  in  1818  (Arehax)log.,yol.iL), 
and  Toddingtoif,  a  splendid  modem  seat,  are  in 
the  vidnibr. 

CHELvA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  39  m.  NW.  Valencia. 
Po]^  4,499  in  1857.  There  are  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  Roman  aqueduct,  on  the  N£.  of  this  town, 
that  served  to  convey  water  to  Liria.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  planted  with  mulberries  and  vines,  and 
produces  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  maize,  wine, 
and  oil. 

CHEMNITZ,  a  town  of  the  k.  of  Saxony,  circ 
Zwickau,  cap.  distr.  of  same  name,  on  the  Chem- 
nitz river,  20  m.  ENE.  Zwickau,  and  37  m.  WSW. 
Dresden,  on  the  railway  from  Dresden  to  Nurem- 
berg. Pop.  45,432  in  1861.  The  town  was  for- 
merly walled,  but  its  fortifications  have  been  le- 
velled, and  their  site  is  now  laid  out  in  public 
walks.  It  has  some  good  streets  and  squares,  a 
castle,  five  churches,  four  hospitals,  a  town  hall, 
cloth  hall,  lyceum,  and  school  of  design,  and  has 
handsome  and  thriving  suburbs.    Chemnitz  is  tho 

Cdpal  manufacturing  town  of  the  kingdom.  It 
extensive  cotton  manufactures,  and  that  of 
cotton  hosiery,  mitte,  d^c.,  to  which  it  is  mainly 
indebted  for  its  rapid  growth,  is  said  to  employ 
from  15,000  to  20,000  looms  in  Chemnitz  and  the 
ndghbouring  villages.  The  stockings  and  mitts 
manufactured  here  are  now  very  widely  diffused 
over  the  states  comprised  witiiin  the  German 
Customs  League ;  and  considerable  quantities  are 
also  shipped  for  the  U.  States.  In  1862,  there 
were  in  the  town  51  factories  of  woollen  stuffs ;  18 
factories  for  stockings  and  mitts ;  and  16  for  cotton. 
There  were  also,  at  the  same  date,  4  iron  foundries, 
and  20  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  spin- 
ning machinery,  with  which  it  supplies  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Continent.  The  town  has  besides 
manufactures  of  Unen^  and  dyeing  and  bleaching 
establishments.  The  dutrict  of  Chemnitz  contains 
fourteen  villages,  and  had,  in  1861,  a  pop.  of  above 
80,000  inhab.,  most  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
above  branches  of  industry.  Chemnitz  was  for 
400  years  a  free  imperial  city.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Puffendorf. 
CHENONCEAUX  (CASTLE OF).  SeeBLER^ 
CHEPSTOW,  a  sea^port  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Monmouth,  hund.  Caldecot ;  on  the  Wye, 
2^  m.  from  its  embouchure  in  the  Severn,  110  m. 
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W.  Lond.  by  road,  and  141  ^  m.  by  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  3,364  in  1861.  The  town  stands 
on  a  gradnal  edope  betwixt  bold  cliffs  rising  from 
the  W.  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  England.  Streets 
broad,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  but  badly 
supplied  with  water.  There  are  many  good  houses, 
and  the  town  looks  neat  and  cheerful.  The  church 
has  a  fine  Norman  entrance,  and  many  curious 
specimens  of  the  early  pointed  style.  It  has  also 
a  Cath.  and  several* diss,  chapels;  an  endowed 
charity  school  for  thirteen  children;  a  national 
school,  two  ancient  hospitals,  in  which  twenty-five 
aged  persons  are  supported;  and  several  minor 
charities.  Market,  Wed.  and  Sat  Fairs,  Frid. 
and  Sat.  in  Whitsun-week ;  Sat.  before  June  20, 
Aug.  1,  and  Frid.  before  Oct.  29.  It  has  no  manu- 
factures ;  but  a  considerable  trade,  being  the  chief 
port  of  most  of  the  places  on  the  Wye  and  Lug, 
including  Herefordslure  and  the  £.  part  of  Mon- 
mouth. Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent; and  about  70  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  4,600  tons,  belong  to  the  port.  The  tide 
runs  with  great  rapidity  m  the  river,  making  its 
navigation  a  little  dangerous ;  and  it  rises  at  or- 
dinar>'  springs  between  40  and  50  ft.,  and  at  high 
springs  it  sometimes  reaches  between  50  and  60 
ft. ;  hence  very  large  ships  may  come  up  to  the 
town,  and  bai^s  of  30  tons  burden  ascend  the 
river  to  Ilerefonl.  A  handsome  iron  bridge  was 
thrown  over  the  river  in  1816  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  two  COS.  separated  by  the  Wye.  The  caBtie, 
on  a  steep  cliff  overhanging  the  Wye,  dates  from 
the  11th  century,  though  most  of  the  existing 
remains,  which  occupy  a  considerable  space,  appear 
to  be  of  more  recent  origin :  it  was  alternately  in 
the  hands  of  both  parties  during  the  last  civil  war ; 
and  after  tlie  restoration,  Henry  Martyn,  the  regi- 
cide, was  imprUoncd  for  life  in  one  of  it«  towers, 
where  he  died  after  thirty  years'  confinement 
The  CO.  magistrates  hold  petty  sessions  in  the 
town,  and  a  smidl  theatre  is  occasionally  opened. 
CHER,  an  inL  dep.  of  France,  regj.  Centre, 
formed  of  part  of  Bern  and  Bonrbonnais,  having 
N.  the  ddp.  Loiret,  E.  Nivere,  S.  AUier  and  Creuse, 
and  W.  Indre  and  Loire-et>-Cher.  Area,  720,880 
hectares,  or  2,853  Eng.  sq.  m.  Pop.  323,393  in 
1861.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Cher,  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  and  is  included  in  the 
basin  of  the  Loire,  which,  with  the  Allier,  forms 
its  E.  boundary.  Surface  generally  fiat  Soil 
various  :  in  the  £.,  and  along  the  Loire,  it  is  very 
fertile  ;  S.  it  is  of  a  medium  quality,  while  in  the 
N.  it  ia  sandy,  and  covered  in  great  part  with 
heath.  Agriculture  backward.  Principal  crops, 
wheat,  maslin,  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  Hemp  is 
hugely  cultivated,  the  crop  being  estimated  at 
about  750,000  kilog.  a  year.  The  natural  mea- 
dows, which  are  extensive  and  valuable,  are  prin- 
cipally depastured  by  sheep  and  cattle.  The  stock 
of  sheep  is  estimated  at  about  500,000  head,  pro- 
ducing annually  570,000  kilog.  of  wool.  The  stock 
of  black  cattle  is  estimated  at  85,000  head.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the  horses  of  Bern  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation ;  but  the  breed  is  now  greatly  de- 
teriorated. Hogs  and  goats  numerous.  The  forests 
occupy  about  120,000  hectares ;  and  furnish  timber 
for  the  navy.  The  vineyards  cover  nearly  13,000 
hectares ;  those  in  the  arrond.  of  Sancerre  furnish 
the  best  wines.  Iron  is  abundant,  and  is  pretty 
extensively  wrought  The  cloth  manufacture, 
once  the  staple  of  the  dep.,  has  greatlv  fallen  off ; 
and  the  glass  works  that  were  formerly  to  be  met 
with  have  ceased  to  exist  The  cutlery  of  Boai^s 
is  much  esteemed  ;  and  there  are  fabrics  of  coarse 
cloth  and  linen,  with  earthenware  manufactures, 
breweriesi  and  tanneries. 
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The  dep.  is  divided  into  three  airondissements. 
Principal  towns,  Bourges,  St  Amand,  Yierzoiiy 
and  Sancerre. 

CHERASCO,  an  inL  town  of  N.  Italy,  pror. 
Cuneo,  advantageously  situated  on  a  point  of  laud 
between  the  Stura  and  Tanaro,  near  their  con- 
fluence, 81  m.  SSE.  Turin.  Pop.  8,852  in  1«61. 
The  town  was  formerly  an  important  military- 
post,  and  is  still  surrounded  with  walls ;  but  its 
citadel  was  dismantled  in  1796.  It  is  well  built 
and  laid  out,  and  supplied  with  water  by  a  canal 
cut  from  the  Stura,  which  also  turns  several  silk 
mills.    Trade  chiefly  in  wine  and  silk. 

CHERBOUR(t,  a  principal  sea-port  and  forti- 
fied town  of  France^  d^p.  Manche,  on  its  N. 
shore,  nearly  opposite  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  formed  b^  Cape 
Levi  on  the  E.,  and  Cape  La  Hogne  on  its  ex- 
treme W.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Divette,  41  m. 
NW.  St  Lo,  and  185  m.  WNW.  Paris,  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Paris-Cherbouig  railway.  Pop.  4 1 ,8 1 2 
in  1861.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  not- 
withstanding there  are  manv  public  fountains. 
Houses  mostly  of  stone  and  slated.  Chief  public 
buildings:  the  military  and  marine  arsenals;  a 
spacious  marine  and  several  other  hospitals ;  the 
parish  church,  a  singular  edifice;  the  town  hall 
and  prison,  both  new  and  handsome  buildings; 
a  theatre;  public  baths  and  barracks.  From  its 
advanced  position  in  the  English  Channel,  it  has 
long  been  a  favourite  object  with  the  French  go- 
vernment to  render  Cherboui^  a  great  naval  ar- 
senal, and  a  secure  asylum  for  ships  of  war ;  and, 
to  accomplish  this,  vast  sums  have  been  expended 
upon  it  The  harbours  for  merchantmen  and  ships 
of  war  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  I'be 
last,  which  was  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon 1.,  is  a  magnificent  work!  It  is  mostlv  exca-i 
vated  out  of  the  solid  rock,  is  828  yards  long  by 
250  wide,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  50 
ships  of  the  line,  which  may  enter  it  at  all  times, 
there  being  25  ft  water  at  low  ebb.  It  lias  four 
fine  covered  granite  docks,  85  fl.  deep,  for  the 
building  of  ships,  and  a  basin  for  those  undergoing 
repair.  Near  the  naval  port  is  the  dockyard  of 
Chantereyne  for  the  building  of  frigates,  contain- 
ing a  large  timber  yard,  and  a  rope  walk  546  yds. 
in  length.  The  commercial  port,  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Divette,  and  easy  of  access,  consists 
of  an  outer  harbour  and  a  basin,  the  former  262 
vds.  long,  by  218  wide ;  the  latter  446  yds.  long, 
by  138  wide.  Between  the  two  divisions  is  a 
sluice :  the  outer  harbour  communicates  with  the 
sea  b^r  a  canal  656  yds.  long,  and  54  wide,  bor- 
dered in  its  whole  length  by  a  granite  jetty,  within 
which  a  depth  of  19  ft.  water  is  always  retained. 
The  roadstead  of  Cherbourg  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Channel,  and  capable  of  containing  400  sail.  It 
is  defended  on  all  sides  by  batteries,  and  is  pro- 
tected from  the  northerly  winds,  which  would 
otherwise  throw  in  a  heavy  sea,  and  in  a  great 
meascgre  also  from  the  Channel  currents,  by  a  vast 
artificial  diffuey  or  breakwater,  similar  to  that  in 
Plymouth  Sound,  constructed  in  the  centre  of  the 
bay,  opposite  to,  and  about  2^  m.  from,  the  mouth 
of  the  nver.  This  great  work,  formed  for  the  most 
part  of  granite  and  sandstone,  was  commenced 
under  Louis  XYL,  in  1784,  and  continued  till 
1791 ;  it  was  re-commenced  by  Napoleon  1.  *in 
1802,  again  discontinued  in  1813,  and  finally 
completed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  in  1864. 
Its  foundation  was  laid  by  sinking  many  massive 
wooden  frames,  which  were  afterwards  filled  with 
blocks  of  stone.  The  length  of  the  digue  is  8,768 
metres  (4,120  yards) ;  breadth  at  its  base,  262  ft, 
at  its  summit,  101  ft.  On  its  central  part,  which 
is  9^  ft.  above  the  water  at  the  highest  spring 
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lades,  a  bfttUay  baa  been  erected.  The  E.  channel 
between  it  and  the  shore  is  1,060  yards  in  width, 
that  on  the  W.  side  2,550  yards. 

Chertwiug  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  original 
juiiidiction,  of  a  marit.  tribunal  and  prefecture, 
and  is  the  cap.  of  the  Ist  naval  arrondissement. 
It  has  a  departmental  colle||^  a  royal  academical 
»dtrt J,  a  public  library  with  3,500'  vols.,  a  naval 
fibraiy,  and  several  museums.  Cherbouig,  which 
b  verr  ancient,  was  in  the  10th  century  called 
Oanaimr.  It  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
English,  and  was  the  last  place  they  retained  in 
Xonnaudv. 

CHER)  BON,  a  sea-port  town  of  Java,  cap.  div. 
and  piov.,  at  the  head  of  a  wide  bay  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  isL,  128  m.  SB.  by  K.  Batavia ;  lat 
eo  48*  S.,  long.  1080  87'  E.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  pcesent  century  it  suffered  from  a  pestilence, 
which  destroyed  more  than  a  third  of  its  inhab. : 
and.  finmi  tluis  and  other  causes,  it  is  said  to  have 
declined  of  late ;  but  it  still  continues  to  be  the 
Rsidefice  of  a  Dutch  governor,  and  enjoys  con- 
Bideiable  trade.  The  town  and  harbour  are  pro- 
tected by  a  fort  The  district  of  Cheribon  is  re- 
markable for  its  fertility,  and  the  excellence  of 
its  coffee,  indigo,  teak  and  timber. 

CHERSO and  OSERO (an.  Crepm  and  Abtorus, 
together  called  AU^rtidet)^  two  contiguous,  long 
and  narrow  isla.  of  the  Adriatic,  bdonging  to 
illTiia,  gov.  Trieste;  between  lat.  44°  30'  and 
4o2>  aC  N^  and  long.  14©  15'  and  14©  80'  E., 
Kpaiated  ham  Istria  by  the  Gulf  of  Quamero ; 
united  length  nearly  50  m.,  breadth  varying  from 
1  to  8  m.  Area  95  sq.  m.  Pop.  of  Cherso,  1 7,200 ; 
of  Oserov  8,535  in  1857.  Surface  generally  moun- 
tainoos,  stony,  and  barren ;  but  in  some  parts  the 
dive,  vine,  fig,  and  various  other  fruits,  and  a 
little  com,  are  grown,  and  in  several  parts  there 
are  good  pasture  lands  for  sheep.  Qil  is  the  most 
TafanUie  product  of  Cherso,  wine  of  Osero.  In 
the  N.  part  of  the  former  island  there  are  some 
fine  wowls ;  and  shrubs  and  plants  for  dyeing  are 
venr  abnndanL  The  breed  of  sheep  is  very  in- 
differentv  and  the  wool  bad.  Other  domestic 
animals  are  few.  Many  of  the  pop.  subsist  by  the 
tmmy  and  anchovv  fisheries.  There  are  a  few 
mannfartnres,  chiefly  of  coarse  woollen  doth  and 
liqueurs ;  and  vessels  are  built  at  the  principal 
towns ; — Athene  are  Cherso,  Osero,  Lossin  Grande, 
and  Loasin  Piccolo.  CherBO,  the  cap.,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  island  of  same  name,  has  a  good 
though  small  harbour,  and  8,000  inhab.  It  con- 
tains a  cathedral  and  numerous  other  churches; 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty ;  but  its  inhab. 
dean  and  industrious.  Osero,  also  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island  of  Chenx>,  in  an  unhealthv  situation, 
has  only  1,500  inhab. ;  but  it  has  a  cathedral  with 
a  fine  sleqile,  and  was  fonnerly  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Saracens  in 
mOl  Its  inhab.  have  some  trade  in  timber. 
Loaain  Grande  and  Picc«>]o  are  two  insignificant 
towns  on  the  island  of  Osero.  The  two  islands 
are  ctmnected  by  a  bridge. 

CHERSON.    See  Kherson. 

CILERTSEY,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Surrey,  hund.  Godley,  22^  m.  SW.  London,  by 
the  London  and  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
town  2,910,  and  of  par.  6,589  m  1861.  The  town, 
situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  neatly 
built  of  brick,  partially  paved,  and  well  supplied 
with  spring  water,  but  not  lighted.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river  by  a 
•tone  bridge  of  7  arches,  built  in  1785,  at  the  loint 
expense  of  the  two  counties.  The  churco,  a 
handsome  structure,  erected  in  1808,  in  the  later 
puinted  style,  contains  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
the  celebrat^  statesman  0.  J.  Fox,  who  resided 
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for  a  lengthened  period  at  St  Ann's  Hill,  near  the 
town.  There  are  also  several  dissenting  chapels, 
and  a  school,  founded  in  1725,  for  50  children  of 
this  and  three  adjoining  parishes;  its  present 
revenue  is  above  400/.  a  year,  and  it  has  been  ar- 
ranged on  Bell's  plan,  and  now  educates  230  boys 
and  180  girls,  of  whom  30  of  either  sex  belonging 
to  Chertsey  are  plothed.  Market  day,  Wednesday. 
Fairs,  First  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  I^nt,  for 
cattle ;  May  14,  for  sheep  ;  Aug.  6  and  Sept.  25, 
for  pleasure  and  pedlery.  The  chief  business  of 
Chertsey  consists  in  ^e  manufacture  of  malt, 
flour,  iron  hoops,  and  brooms :  ^preat  quantities  of 
bricks  are  also  made  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
vegetables  are  laigdy  cultivated  for  the  London 
markets.  Ciesar  is  supposed  to  have  crossed  the 
Thames  near  this  place  to  attack  Cassibdaunus  ; 
the  stakes  then  driven  into  tbe  bed  of  the  river  by 
the  Britons  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  Romans 
are  noticed  by  Bede  as  remaining  in  tbe  8th 
century ;  and  vestiges  of  them  are  still  traceable 
i  m.  fadow  the  bnd^  During  the  Heptarchy, 
Chertsey  was  the  residence  of  the  S.  Saxon  kings : 
at  Hardwick  Court,  in  the  par.  (now  a  farm), 
Henry  YI.  resided  when  a  child ;  and  in  an  an- 
cient monastery  (founded  by  Ed^ar,  and  existing 
till  Henr^  VIII.)  he  was  pnvatdv  interred, 
though  his  remains  were  subsequently '  removed 
to  \\^dsor.  Cowley  the  poet  died  in  this  town, 
where  his  study  is  still  preserved. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY,  a  noble  bay  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  U.  S.  of  N.  America,  having 
its  embouchure  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  between 
Cape  Charles,  lat.  870  T  N.,  long.  76©  2'  W.,  and 
Cape  Henry,  UU  86©  56'  N.,  long  76©  4'  W., 
about  13  m.  apart  It  stretehes  nearly  due  N. 
from  Cape  Henry  to  the  mouth  of  the  Susque- 
hannah  river,  in  39^  35'  N.,  a  distance  in  a  direct 
line  of  above  180  m.  Its  averag^e  breadth  N.  of 
the  Potomac  river,  in  lat  88^,  is  about  10  m. ; 
but  S.  of  that  point  it  is  about  25  m.  Its  coast 
line  is  very  irr^ular,  inasmuch  as  it  branches  out 
on  both  sides  into  an  immense  number  of  bays ; 
but  including  these,  and  its  numerous  islsjids,  its 
area  is  estimated  at  3,600  sq.  m.  (Darby.)  It  is 
wholly  within  the  states  of  Viiginia  and  Mary- 
land. Chesapeake  Bay  differs  from  the  other 
sounds  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  U.  States  in 
having  only  one  outlet,  as  well  as  in  its  greater 
depth  of  water,  which  is  generally  about  nine 
fatiioms,  affording  many  commodious  harbours, 
and  a  safe  and  easy  navigation  for  ships  of  the 
largest  burden.  At  its  head  it  recdves  the  Susque- 
hannah ;  and  on  its  W.  site  the  Potomac,  Bappa- 
haunock,  York,  and  James  rivers.  On  the  same 
side  are  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Norfolk,  Hampton, 
&c ;  and  on  its  E.  shore,  Chester  and  Cambridge. 
Dismal  Swamp  canal  connects  Chesapeake  Bay 
with  Albemarle  Sound ;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  from  the  tide  water  of  the  Potomac  to  Pitts- 
burg, was  commenced  in  1828. 

CHESHAM,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Bucks,  hund.  Bumham,  in  a  fertile  vale,  through 
which  a  small  brook  flows  to  ioin  the  Coin.  Area 
of  par.,  11,880  acres.  Pop.  of  town  2,208,  and  of 
par.  5,985  in  1861.  The  town,  26  m.  NW.  London, 
consists  of  three  streets.  The  church,  an  ancient 
cruciform  structure,  has  an  embattled  tower  and 
spire;  there  are  also  four  dissenting  chapels,  an 
almshouse  for  four  old  people,  and  a  national 
school.  Market  on  Wednesday  for  com,  Saturday 
for  general  provisions.  Fairs,  April  21  and  JHily  22, 
for  cattle ;  a  statute  fair  Sept  28.  Chesham  was 
formerly  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  tur- 
neryware,  which,  though  still  carried  on,  has 
greatly  declined.  The  lace  manufacture  is  wholly 
discontinued.    Shoemaking,  for  the  supply  of  the 
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metropoliii,  is  the  chief  business ;  but  the  making 
of  straw  plait  employs  many  females :  there  are 
also  several  paper-miUs,  and  a  small  silk-mill  in 
the  vicinity. 

CHESHIRE,  a  marit  co.  of  England,  having 
K.  the  Irish  Sea,  the  sestoary  of  the  Mersey, 
Lancashire,  and  a  small  part  of  Yorkshire ;  £.  the 
COS.  Derby  and  Stafford ;  S.  Salop,  and  a  portion 
of  Flint;  and  W.  Denbigh,  Flint,  and  the  sestuary 
of  the  Dee.  Area,  673,280  acres,  of  which  about 
600,000  are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture.  Pop.  470,174  in  1861.  The  surface  is 
generally  low  and  fiat,  with  some  considerable 
hills  along  its  E.  border,  and  a  broken  ridge  on  its 
W.  side  extending  from  Malpas  to  Frodsham ;  in 
this  ridge,  near  Tarporlev,  is  the  insulated  rock  of 
Buston.  It  is  watered  by  the  Dee,  Weaver,  and 
other  streams,  and  the  l^eraey  forms  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  it  and  Lancashire :  it  is  also 
intersected  by  several  canals.  It  has  mines  of 
coal,  copper,  lead,  and  cobalt;  but  its  most 
valuable  mineral  consists  of  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  rock-salt.,  vast  Quantities  of  which  are 
annually  dug  up,  and  used  partly  for  home  con- 
sumption and  partly  for  exportation;  a  great 
quantity  of  salt  is  also  procured  from  the  brine 
springs  conti^^uous  to  Northwich,  Middlewich,  &c. 
The  soil  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  red,  rich, 
sandy  or  clavey  loam,  much  improved  by  marling, 
and  generally  very  fertile.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  humid ;  and  the  country  being  low  and  well 
sheltered,  and  divided  by  hedges  and  hedge-row 
trees,  is  remarkable  for  its  verdure  and  the 
luxuriance  of  its  pastures.  Hence  Cheshire  is 
one  of  the  finest  grazing  districts  in  England,  and 
has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  dairies.  Cheese  is 
the  principal  product ;  and  is  not  only  highly 
esteemed  throughout  England,  where  it  is  con- 
sumed in  immense  quantities,  but  also  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent  and  of  America.  Arable 
nusbandry  is  a  secondary  object,  and  is  less  suited 
to  the  climate ;  but  potatoes  are  grown  in  large 
quantities.  Estates  lor  the  most  part  laige ;  this 
is  one  of  the  cos.  in  which  the  least  change  has 
taken  place,  for  a  lengthened  period,  in  tiie  owner- 
ship or  land :  farms  mostly  small,  a  great  many 
under  10  acres ;  but,  excluding  these,  the  average 
is  probably  about  70  acres.  Though  there  are 
but  few  extensive  woods,  Cheshire  has,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  hedge-row  trees,  a  very  wwxly 
appearance,  and  a  large  supply  of  available  timber. 
Manu&ctures  of  cotton  and*  silk  are  carried  on 
with  great  spirit  and  success  at  Macclesfield, 
Congleton,  Stockport,  and  other  places.  Cheshire 
has  7  hund.  and  90  par.,  exclusive  of  the  city  of 
Chester.  It  sends  ten  members  to  the  H.  of  C, 
viz.  four  for  the  co.,  and  two  each  for  the  city  of 
Chester,  and  the  bors.  of  Macclesfield  and  Stock- 
port KegisL  electors  for  the  co.  18,184  in  1865, 
of  whom  6,303  for  the  northern  and  6,881  for  the 
southern  division.  Gross-  annual  value  of  real 
property — ^in  the  northern  division,  838,41 6^1,  in 
1857,  and  932,777^  in  1862 ;  in  the  southern  divi- 
sion l,144,023i  in  1857;  and  1.067,523/.  in  1862. 

Cheshire  is  called  a  co.  palatine,  from  the  sove- 
reign power  in  it  being  formerly  exercised  by  the 
Earl  of  Chester  as  fiUly  as  by  the  king.  But  it 
has  been  long  held  by  the  crown.  It  had,  how- 
ever, separate  courts  and  law  officers  till  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Welsh  Jurisdiction  Act  of  Geo.  IV., 
when  they  were  abolished,  and  its  courts  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

CHESTER,  a  city,  co.,  parL  bor.,  and  seaport  of 
England,  locally  in  the  co.  of  Chester,  hund. 
Broxton,  on  a  rockv  elevation  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Dee,  by  which  It  is  half  encircled,  on  the  S. 
border  of  the  co.,  about  6  m.  above  the  confluence^ 
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of  the  Dee  with  its  icstuary,  27  m.  S.  by  E.  liver- 

rl,  164  m.  NW.  London,  by  road,  and  178^  m. 
London  and  North  Western  lailwav.  Pop. 
8i,110  in  1861.  The  city  is  enclosed  ^thin  an 
oblong  quadrangle  by  walls  of  great  antiquit>% 
and  which  are  most  probably  built  on  the  site 
of  those  constructed  by  the  Romans.  They 
make  in  all  a  circuit  of  2,670  yards,  and  are  of 
great  thickness,  and  kept  in  a  complete  state  of 
repair.  The  ancient  gateways  havmg  been  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  modem  arches,  a  con- 
tinuous wfdk  on  the  top  of  the  waUs,  6  ft.  wide, 
defended  on  one  side  by  a  parapet,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  railing,  extends  all  round  the  city,  and 
affords  a  great  variety  of  fine  prospects.  *Tlie 
form  of  the  citv,'  says  Mr.  Pennant,  *  evinces  its 
Roman  origiu,  being  in  ttie  figure  of  their  camps; 
with  four  gates,  four  principal  streets,  and  a 
variety  of  lesser,  croesuig  the  other  at  right 
angles,  so  as  to  divide  the  whole  into  lesser 
squares.  The  structure  of  the  four  principal 
streets  is  without  parallel;  they  run  direct  from 
E.  to  W.  and  N.  to  S. ;  and  have  been  excavated 
out  of  the  earth,  and  sunk  several  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  carriages  drive  far  below  the  level 
of  the  kitchens,  on  a  line  with  ranges  of  shoiM; 
over  which,  on  each  side  of  the  streets,  passengers 
walk  from  end  to  end,  secure  from  wet  or  heat,  in 
galleries  (or  roir«,  as  they  are  called)  purloined 
from  the  floor  of  each  house,  open  in  front,  and 
balustraded.  The  back  courts  or  all  these  houses 
are  level  with  the  rows ;  but  to  go  into  any  one 
of  these  four  streets  it  is  necessary  to  descend  a 
flight  of  several  steps.'  (Tour  in' Wales,  L  147, 
8vo.  ed.)  The  city  has  of  late  years  been  much 
modernised  and  improved,  and  a  handsome  new 
street  has  been  formed  from  near  the  centre  of  the 
town  to  Grosvenor  Bridge, — a  noble  stone  struc- 
ture of  a  single  arch,  200  fY.  in  span,  with  a 
roadway  33  ft.  in  width.  Previously  to  the  erec- 
tion of  this  bridge,  the  communication  across  the 
river  was  by  an  old,  narrow,  and  inconvenient 
bridge  of  seven  arches.  The  suburbs  have  alito 
been  considerably  extended.  The  whole  is  paved, 
lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied  with  water,  raised 
by  a  steam-encine,  from  the  Doe,  and  conducted 
by  pipes  to  a  laige  reservoir.  The  cathedral  is 
a  hu^^e  Gothic  pUe,  with  a  low  massive  tower ; 
the  interior  is  fine,  with  several  lateral  chapelB 
in  the  earlier,  and  a  cleristory  in  the  later 
pointed  style:  the  bishop's  throne,  and  several 
ancient  monuments,  are  highly  interesting.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  cathedral  are  the  remains  of  St. 
Werburgh's  Abbey,  which  for  nearly  seven  cen- 
turies was  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  kingdom. 
The  bishop's  palace  (rebuilt  1752),  the  prebendal, 
and  other  good  modem  houses  (forming  the  Abbey 
Square),  occupy  the  rest  of  the  precinct.  There 
are  nine  parish  churches,  and  two  others  not 
parochial.  St.  John's  church  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Saxon  architecture ;  in  IVinity  Church 
are  monuments  to  Pamell,  the  poet,  and  Matthew 
Henry,  the  celebrated  commentator,  interred 
within  its  walls.  It  has  also  a  Catholic  and 
several  dissenting  chapels;  a  grammar-sch'ool, 
founded  in  36  Hen.  VIII.  for  24  boys,  from  whom 
the  catliedral  choristers  are  selected:  its  annual 
revenue  is  108^,  and  it  has  one  exhibition  to 
either  university;  two  charity  schools  foimded 
in  1717,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  hospital  of  St. 
John,  one  for  38  boys,  of  whom  28  are  also  main- 
tained; the  other  for  a  like  number  of  girls; 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster's  school,  establisheil 
in  1811,  and  wholly  supported  by  liim,  educathi;^ 
between  400  and  500  children ;  a  diocesan  school, 
on  Beirs  plan,  for  150  boys;  three  infant  schools 
and  several  laige  dissenting  and  Sunday  schools. 
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Hie  eo.  infiniuuy,  and  the  co.  lunatic  asylum, 
Mch  have  accommodation  for  100  patients;  and 
it  has  a  lying-in  hospital,  a  house  of  industry, 
leTFnl  sets  of  alms-houses,  and  various  cha- 
litabk  bequests, — the  chief  of  which  (called 
Jones's)  produces  about  4002.  a  year,  which  is 
shazed  by  the  monbeis  of  the  ancient  city  guilds. 
The  o^  Norman  castle  {mth  the  exception  of 
one  tower)  was  removed  m  1790,  and  a  magnifi- 
ttfit  eo.  hall  and  gaol,  together  with  govemmefnt 
btmcks,  and  an  armoury,  subsequenUy  built  on 
the  site.  These  structures  are  in  the  Grecian 
ftfle,  and  have  great  architectural  merit;  the}' 
focm  three  sides  of  a  large  quadrangle,  the  en- 
tianoe  to  the  area  being  by  a  splendid  Doric 
poitica  The  city  courts  of  justice  are  held,  and 
eorpontion  business  transacted  in  the  Exchange, 
a  plaia  bride  edifice  on  pUlars.  There  are  th^ 
eommereial  halls;  one  built  by  the  Irish  Linen 
Company,  in  1780,  for  their  trade,  but  at  present 
used  for  the  cheese  fairs, — that  of  linen,  once  so 
eonsiderahie,  having  wholly  ceased;  a  second 
hiil,  built  in  1809  by  the  Manchester  manufac- 
tonis  for  their  business ;  and  a  third,  in  1815,  for 
geoeral  purposes,  as  a  private  speculation :  they 
are  all  on  the  same  plan,  fonning  a  quadrangle, 
round  which  are  pillared  arcades  and  shops. 
Thoe  are  also  commercial  rooms,  comprising  a 
good  pablic  library,  news-room,  a  small  theatre, 
and  a  good  modem  market-place.  Market,  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday.  Fairs,  last  Thursday  in 
Feb.  for  horses  and  cattle ;  July  10  and  Oct.  10 
fer  geneml  merchandise :  these  last  are  of  great 
aatiqinty,  and  continue  several  days:  there  are 
also  e^^t  annual  cheese  fairs  of  recent  origin ; 
and  the  city  bein^  situated  in  the  principal 
cheese-making  district  of  the  empire,  these  fairs 
have  become  of  considerable  impprtance.  Annual 
nccs  are  held  in  the  first  clear  week  of  May  on 
*the  Rood-Dee,'  a  level  pasture  tract  of  about  80 
acres  at  the  base  of  the  city  walls.  Manufactures 
incoosidenble :  skins  and  gloves  once  formed  the 
staples;  but  these  have  greatly  diminished :  there 
are  a  few  small  fabrics  of  tobacco-pipes,  laige 
iloar-mills  by  the  old  bridge,  and  a  shot-tower 
beside  the  canal,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city, 
where  also  are  several  wharfs  and  warehouses, 
chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  the  tra£Sc  between 
t^  atyand  Liverpool;  articles  of  general  con- 
aomption  being  now  chiefly  suppli^  from  the 
latter. 

At  the  sra  of  the  Conquest,  and  for  long  after, 
Chester  was  a  place  of  verv  considerable  impor- 
tance as  a  commercial  and  sbipping  port ;  but  the 
giadnal  filling  up  of  the  channel  of  the  river,  and 
latterly  the  superior  facilities  enjoyed  by  Liverpool^ 
have  proved  destructive  to  its  trade.  In  1737,  in 
Older  to  obviate  the  difficulties  of  the  river  navi- 
gation, an  artificial  d^annel  was  excavated,  on  a 
plan  suggested  long  previously  by  the  celebrated 
Andrew  larranton,  from  Chester  to  the  sea.  It 
his  since  been  improved,  and  vessels  of  300  tons 
Buy  now  ascend  to  the  city ;  but  it  has  not  re- 
eovWed  any  portion  of  its  former  importance  as  a 
Buritime  town. 

Chester  is  a  bor.  by  prescription  ;  its  three  ear- 
fiert  charters  are  without  date,  but  were  probably 
grutted  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century. 
There  are  many  others,  the  latest  of  which  dates  m 
44  Geo.  III. ;  the  governing  charter  (previously 
to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act),  in  21  Hen.  YII., 
eoDsiderably  extended  the  former  privileges,  and 
oade  Chester  a  distinct  co. :  under  it  were  a  mayor, 
deputy  mayor,  24  aldermen,  and  40  common  coun- 
cillors. TLe  governing  body  were  self-elective, 
despite  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  and  of  much 
litigation,  which  in  the  twenty  years  preceding 
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1882,  cost  upwards  of  20,000i  Chester  has  re- 
turned two  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  1641.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  the  elective  franchise 
vested  in  the  governing  body  and  in  the  resident 
freemen.  The  limits  of  the  parL  bor.  include  the 
greater  part  of  the  township  of  Broughton  and 
some  other  patches,  the  registered  constituency 
numbering  2,395  in  1862,  of  whom  1,086  old 
freemen.  The  limits  of  the  municipal  have  since 
been  made  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  pari.  bor. : 
and  it  is  now  divided  into  five  wards,  and  governed 
by  a  mayor,  10  aldermen,  and  80  councillors.  The 
^ross  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to 
income  tax,  in  the  city,  amomited  to  253,156/.  in 
1867,  and  to  174,664/.  in  1862.  There  are  24 
ancient  guilds  or  trades  stUl  subsisting,  though  at 
present  possessing  scarcely  any  property  or  impor- 
tance, except  that  of  the  goldsmiths,  who  have  an 
assay  master  aiid  office,  and  claim  the  examination 
of  all  plate  manufactured  for  sale  in  Cheshire, 
Chester,  Lancashire,  and  N.  Wales.  The  crown 
mote  is  the  criminal  court,  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  highest  offences ;  the  port-mote  is  the  chief 
civil  court  jvhere  actions  to  any  amount  are  tried  ; 
the  pentice  and  passage  courts  are  subordinate  to 
the  latter,  the  sheriff  presiding  in  them.  There 
are  three  general  sessions  a  year,  held  in  the  supe- 
rior courts,  attended  by  barristers,  and  presided 
over  by  the  recorder  and  mayor ;  petty  sessions 
for  the  city  are  held  twice  a  week. 

The  city  is  most  probably  of  Roman  origin. 
Originally  it  had  the  name  of  Deva,  ftom  its  situ- 
ation on  the  Dee,  and  subsequently  of  Cestria, 
from  its  being  a  castrutn,  or  camp.  It  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  20th  legion,  which  came  into 
Britain  pre\'iously  to  a.d.  61  ;  and  not  only  does 
the  figure  and  construction  of  the  town  attest  its 
Roman  origin,  but  fragments  of  Roman  arches  aud 
other  buildings  existed  down  to  a  recent  period, 
and  probably  some  still  remain ;  and  pavements, 
many  coins,  and  an  altar  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Tanarus  by  the  primipilus  (principal  centurion)  of 
the  20th  legion,  have  been  dug  up.  William  the 
Conqueror  Dcstowed  the  title  of  Earl  of  Chester, 
with  sovereign  power  over  the  whole  of  Cheshire,  on 
his  nephew  Hugh  d'Avranches,  or  Lupus ;  and  his 
successors  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  continued  in 
the  exercise  of  like  authority.  In  the  last  civil 
war  Chester  sustained  a  memorable  siege  under 
Lord  Byron,  by  whom  it  was  ultimately  surren- 
dered on  honourable  terms.  In  1745  it  was  gar- 
risoned against  the  Pretender,  which  is  the  last 
event  of  any  importance  in  its  history. 

Eaton  Hall,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Westminster,  is  about  3  m.  S.  of  Chester ; 
its  chief  approach  being  by  a  triple  avenue  of  limes 
extending  from  the  end  of  the  new  Grosvenor 
Bridge  (where  there  is  a  Gothic  lod^e)  to  the 
principal  front,  through  a  park  abounduig  in  fine 
forest  trees.  The  structure  Ls  an  adaptation  of  the 
pointed  ecclesiastical  style  to  modem  domestic  pur- 
poses ;  that  of  Edward  III.,  as  seen  in  York  Min- 
ster, is  chiefly  followed,  and  emblazoned  shields  are 
profusely  dispersed  ;  in  the  compartments  of  some 
of  the  windows  are  several  fine  portraits  executed 
from  cartoons  by  Singleton :  among  others  those 
of  the  six  first  earls  of  Chester,  who  held  sovereign 

Siwer  previously  to  the  title  being  bestowed  by- 
en.  III. on  his  eldest  son  ;  since  which  period  it 
has  uniformly  been  conferred  on  the  eldest  sons  of 
his  successors. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET,  a  township  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Durham,  near  the  Wear,  5  m.  N.  Durham. 
Pop.  of  tn.  3,013,  and  of  par.  23,076  in  1861.  It 
stands  in  a  valley,  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  way 
called  Ermine  Street,  leading  to  Newcastle.  The 
Saxons  called  it  Cunctastrej  or  Cuneagester,  and 
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under  that  name  it  was  the  seat  of  the  episcopal 
see  of  Durham  for  113  years,  till  its  removal  to 
Durham  ia  995.  The  town  is  nearly  2  m.  in 
length,  and  has  a  bridge  over  the  Wear,  opened  in 
1821.  The  church,  formerly  collegiate,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Cuthbert.  has  a  tower 
surmounted  by  a  very  fine  spire  160  ft,  high,  and 
contains  monuments  with  effigies  of  memb^  of 
the  Lumley  family  from  the  Conquest  to  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  The  Independents  and  Primitive 
and  Weslcyan  Methodists  have  places  of  worship. 
An  endowed  school  educates  twelve  children.  A 
meclianics'  institute  is  held  in  a  handsome  build- 
ing erected  for  the  purpose.  Copyhold  courts  are 
held  in  April  and  Nov.,  in  which  debts  under  40s. 
are  recoverable ;  and  petty  sessions  are  held  on 
alternate  Thursdays,  llie  place  is  a  station  for 
receiving  votes  at  elections  for  the  S.  div.  of  the  co. 
The  manufacture  of  nails,  ropes,  and  tiles  is  carried 
on  here  ;  but  the  inhab.  are  mostly  employed  in 
the  surrounding  collieries  and  other  workia. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a  bor.  and  market  town  of 
England,  co.  Derby,  hund.  Scaisdale,  20  m.  N. 
Derby,  130  m.  NVV*.  by  W.  London  by  road,  and 
lol^  m.  by  the  Midland  railwav.  Pop.  of  bor. 
9,836,  and  of  par.  18,970  in  1861.  The  town, 
which  is  irregularly  built,  covers  a  considerable 
ext«nt  of  ground,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  be- 
tween the  rivers  Rother  and  Hyper,  in  the  vale  of 
Scorsdale.  The  church,  a  beautiful  and  spacious 
edifice  of  the  13th  centiury,  is  remarkable  for  its 
crooked  spire,  230  ft.  high.  There  is  also  an  ele- 
gant assembly-room,  and  near  the  town  is  a  race- 
course, on  which  races  are  annually  run  in  the 
autumn.  There  are  two  or  three  manufactories  of 
silk  and  cotton,  but  they  are  not  considerable.  Just 
out  of  the  bor.  there  are  some  large  iron-works. 
The  cliicf  source  of  support  for  the  town  is  the 
weekly  market  for  agricultural  produce,  which  is 
well  attended.  It  is  governed  by  four  aldermen 
and  twelve  councillors,  but  is  not  divided  into 
warilfl.  The  lord  of  the  manor  holds  a  court  leet 
in  Oct.,  when  a  constable  is  chosen  ;  and  a  court 
of  record  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not  exceeding 
20/.  The  petty  sessions  for  the  division  are  held 
hero  in  the  town-hall,  on  the  ground-floor  of  which 
there  is  a  prison  for  debtors.  Chesterfield  is  one  of 
the  polling  places  at  the  election  of  M.P.  for  the 
N.  division  of  the  co.  The  town  is  lighted  under 
an  act  passed  in  1825.  There  are  various  places 
of  worship  for  dissenters,  a  free  grammar-school, 
founded  2  Eliz.,  and  formerly  well  attended,  was 
closed  in  1832.  It  has  still,  however,  infant,  Sun- 
day, and  national  schools;  several  well-endowed 
alms-houses,  a  dispensarv,  a  savhigs'  bank,  a  me- 
chanics' institute,  and  a  literary  and  philosophical 
institution.  The  N.  Midland  railway  between 
Derby  and  Leeds  passes  by  Chesterfield.  It  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Stanhope  family. 
Market-day,  Saturday.  Fairs,  Jan.  27,  Feb.  28, 
first  Sat.  in  April,  May  4,  Jul;jr4,  Sept.  25,  Nov. 
28.  The  par.  of  Chesterfield  mcludcs  an  area  of 
13,160  acres. 

CHEVIOT  HILLS,  a  ridge  of  hills  in  Great 
Britain,  on  the  confines  of  England  and  Scotland, 
partly  in  Northumberland  and  partly  in  Kox- 
buighshire.  They  extend  from  Kirknewton  N.  to 
Carter  Fell  on  the  S.,  where  they  unite  with  the 
hills  that  stretch  across  Dumfriesshire  and  Gallo- 
wav.  The  hill  to  which  the  name  Cheviot  is  espe- 
cially given,  is  in  Northumberland,  on  the  borders 
of  Hoxbuighshire,  8  m.  SSW.  Wooler,  and  is 
2,658  ft.  in  height.  The  Cheviot  hills  are  mostly 
pointed,  the  sides  smooth  and  rA[>i(ily  slopmg,  and 
their  bases  separated  by  dee])  narrow  glens.  Thej' 
are  mostly  covered  with  a  close  green  sward ;  but 
in  a  few  instances,  as  in  that  of  the  Cheviot  itself, 
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there  are  considerable  tracts  of  heath.  These  hilla 
are  depastured  by  the  valuable  and  peculiar  breed 
of  sheep  called  the  Cheviots,  now  widely  diffused 
over  P^ngland  and  Scotland. 

CHIAPA  DOS  INDIOS,  a  considerable  inl. 
town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Chiapas,  advantageoufdv 
placed  in  a  valley  near  the  Tabasco,  30  m.  WNW. 
Ciudad  de  Las  Casas.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Indians,  whence  its  name,  of  whom  there  are  said 
to  be  as  many  as  4,000  families.  It  is  the  largest 
town  in  the  state,  the  chief  trade  of  which  it 
engrosses.  Its  principal  export  is  logwood,  which 
is  sent  down  the  river  to  Tabasco,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  but  a  good  deal  of  sugar  is  also  grown 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Its  inhab.  are  said  to  be 
rich.  Chiapa  enjoys  many  privileges :  it  was 
founded  in  1827. 

CIIIARAMONTE,  a  town  of  Sicilv,  prov.  Sy- 
racuse^ cap.  cant,  on  a  hill,  1 1^  m.  NKW.  Modica. 
Pop.  8,996  in  1861.  The  town  is  regularly  built, 
with  broad  and  straight  streets.  From  the  Capu- 
chin convent  there  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
extensive  views  in  Sicily.  The  environs  produce 
good  wine,  and  the  town  is  thriving. 

CHIARI,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov. 
Brescia,  cap.  distr.,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oglio,  15  m.  W.  by  S.  Brescia.  Pop.  9,430  in 
1861.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  occupied  in 
spinning  silk  and  taiming  leather.  The  town 
preserves  some  remains  of  its  ancient  fortifications, 
and  has  a  handsome  collegiate  and  many  other 
churches,  a  hospital,  and  a  public  library.  * 

CHIAROMONTE,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
prov.  Potenza,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  high  mountain. 
Pop.  2,921  in  1861.  It  has  two  parish  churche«i,  a 
convent,  and  a  seminary.  Its  environs  produce 
wine  and  silk,  and  tliere  is  a  tine  chartreuse  about 
3  m.  off. 

CHIAVARI,  a  niarit.  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov. 
Genoa,  cap.  prov.,  at  the  head  of  the  Bav  of 
Kapallo,  22  m.  ESE.  Genoa.  Pop.  10,501  in  1801. 
It  IS  a  handsome  and  flourishing  place,  surrounded 
by  hills,  the  rich  produce  of  which  supplied}  a 
profitable  commerce.  The  (jenoesc,  from  the 
earliest  times,  appreciating  its  natural  advantages, 
surrounded  it  with  a  strong  wall,  and  gave  it  many 
pri^'ileges  to  encourage  the  resort  of  merchantiw 
It  has  a  hospital  and  many  fine  edifices,  ancl 
several  lace  and  silk  twist  factories.  Marble  and 
slate  are  quarried  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  haa 
a  pro<luctive  anchovy  fisherv. 

CHICAGO,  a  town  of  the  U.  SUtes,  Illinois,  at 
the  embouchure  of  tlie  Chi«igo  river,  in  the  SW. 
comer  of  Lake  Michigan ;  lat,  42^  N.,  long.  87*'  37' 
W.  Pop.  4,853  in  1840;  29,963  in  1850;  and 
109,260  in  1860.  The  river,  which  is  formed  of 
two  branches  that  unite  about  |  m.  from  the  lake, 
divides  the  town  into  three  portions,  the  principal 
seat  of  business  being  on  tlic  8.  side  of  the  main 
stream,  llie  growth  of  Chicago  has  been  quite 
extraordinary,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding 
statistics  of  population,  and  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  it  will  continue  rapidly  to  increase  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  is  indebted  for  this 
wonderful  development  to  its  situation  and  the 
enterprise  of  its  mhabitants.  It  is  the  natural 
cntro{)6t  for  the  trade  between  the  flourisliing  state 
of  Illinois  and  the  vast  regions  watered  by  the 
great  lakes;  its  importance  in  this  respect  ha\'ing 
been  very  greatly  increased  by  its  having  been 
united  by  a  cansJ,  of  tlie  largest  class,  with  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  river,  an  affluent 
of  the  Mississippi ;  so  tliat  it  communicates,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  New  Orleans  and  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  and,  on  the  other,  with  Quebec  and  the  St, 
Lawrence.  Hence  the  value  of  its  exports  and 
imports,  wliich,  in  1840,  were  respectively  228,636 
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«id  562,106  dollars,  had  risen,  in  1860,  to  3,676,450 
**?  ^t.l  39,761  dollars.  The  harbour,  which  is  partly 
vti^cial,  is  formed  by  means  of  piers,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  which  is  a  lighthouse,  projecting 
fiwn  the  river  into  the  lake.  The  trade  of  the 
port  employs  a  great  number  of  steamers  and  sail- 
ing; vesaels,  many  of  which  belong  to  the  town. 
The  aatuatioQ,  though  low,  ia  above  the  level  of 
the  immdations,  and  is  said  to  be  healthy.  The 
streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the 
vooden  buildings  of  the  first  settlers  have  given 
vay  to  substantial  brick  edifices.  It  has  some 
handsome  churches,  a  medical  college,  various 
elementary  and  superior  schools,  a  merchants' 
academy,  banks  and  insurance  ofiices.  Five  dif- 
fef^nt  lines  of  railway  centre  at  Chicago.  The 
ipo«t  important  of  them  are  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
line,  220  m.  long;  the  Chicago  and  Rock-Island 
line,  connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Missis- 
MpfH  river;  and  the  Chicago  and  North- Western, 
313  m.  long,  extending  from  Chicago  to  Appleton, 
Wisconfln.  Fort  Dearborn,  which  acquired  some 
celebrity  in  the  last  war  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
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CHICHESTER,  a  dty,  co.,  and  pari  bor.  of 
England,  co.  Sussex,  65  m.  SW.  by  S.  I^ondon  by 
mad,  and  79  m.  by  London,  Brighton,  and  South- 
Coast  railway.  Pop.  8,059  in  1861.  The  city  is 
about  1^  m.  £.  from  the  extreme  N£.  angle  of  the 
bay  or  arm  of  the  sea  called  Chichester  Harbour. 
It  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  sloping  in* 
eveiT  diiectioii,  amidst  the  widest  part  of  the  plain 
named  fiom  it.  The  Lavant  (a  small  rivulet  usu- 
ally dry  in  summer)  bounds  it  on  the  £.  and  S. 
Its  wails,  forming  a  circuit  of  about  1^  m.,  are  still 
in  tolerable  preservation,  within  which  a  mound 
extends  all  round  in  the  Roman  fashion,  planted 
in  parts  with  fine  elms.  Chichester  is  well  built, 
lighted,  watered,  and  drained.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  four  principal  streets,  diverging  at  right  angleis 
from  a  common  centre,  occupied  by  an  octagonal 
cxwB,  erected  towards  the  dose  of  the  15th  century, 
and  smd  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  this  class  of 
!4nKtnre8  in  the  kingdom.  The  present  cathedral 
was  built  in  the  13th  century,  on  the  site  of  an 
okier  one  founded  in  1 108.  It  is  an  inferior  build- 
ing <»r  its  class,  partly  in  the  Norman,  and  partly 
m  the  earlier  pointed  style;  the  old  tower  and 
spcre  of  the  14th  century  fell  in  Feb.  1861,  and  a 
new  ^ire  was  completed*  in  1865.  The  cathedral 
contains  many  ancient  and  several  well-executed 
nuxiem  monuments ;  among  the  latter  is  one  to 
the  memory  of  the  poet  Collins,  a  native  of  the 
town.  The  collegiate  establishment  was,  from  the 
first,  for  secular  canons,  and  so  left  tmaltered  at 
the  Reformation ;  it  consists  of  a  dean,  thirty  m- 
bcodaries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  officers.  The 
see  comprises  the  entire  co.  of  Sussex,  with  the 
exception  of  twenty- two  parishes,  which  are  pecu- 
fiars:  the  episcopal  palace  is  within  the  city  walls, 
and  has  fine  gardens  attached  to  it.  Except  that 
of  St.  Paul,  which  is  a  handsome  modem  struc- 
ture in  the  pointed  style,  the  other  churches  are 
anall,  mean  buildings.  There  is  a  grammar  school, 
foondied  in  1497,  and  a  blue-coat  school,  founded 
in  1702,  There  are  several  charitable  institutions. 
the  most  andent  of  which  is  that  of  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  with  a  chapd  attached  to  it.  The  other 
public  buildings  are  the  guildliall,  town-hall, 
market-house,  and  com  exchange ;  the  buildings 
of  the  mechanics'  institute,  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Sodety,  and  a  small  theatre. 

There  are  no  manufactures,  the  to^vn  prindpally 
depending  on  the  surrounding  agricultural  district. 
Market-days,  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  the  former 
for  com,  the  latter  for  general  provisions:  an  im- 


portant cattle-market  is  held  every  second  Wed 
nesday ;  and  four  laige  cattle  and  horse  fairs,  May 
4,  Whit-Monday,  Oct.  10  and  20.  The  transit  of 
com  through  the  town  to  the  metropolis  and  to 
the  W.  of  England  Ls  also  considerable.  The  har- 
bour is  rather  difiicult  of  access ;  but  at  spring- 
tides vessels  of  170  or  180  tons  reach  the  quay, 
about  1^  m.  below  the  town ;  but  its  communica- 
tion with  the  sea  is  kept  up  by  the  Arundel  and 
Portsmouth  Canal,  a  branch  from  which  is  carried 
to  the  city.  It  is  divided  into  two  wards,  and 
governed  by  a  mavor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen 
coundllors.  Chichester  has  returned  two  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  from  the  28rd  of  Edw.  I.  Previously 
to  the  Reform  Act  the  franchise  was  vested  in  the 
corporation  and  freemen  and  scot-and-lot  payers 
within  the  bor.  The  Boundary  Act  extended  the 
limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  which  is  identical  with  the 
municipal  bor.,  so  as  to  embrace  the  suburbs. 
Registered  electors,  585  in  1865.  Anniud  value  of 
real  property,  42,734i  in  1857,  and  37,409/.  in  1862. 
Chichester  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Regrmm  of  the  Roman  period.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Ella  in  the  5th  century,  and  restored  by  his  son 
Cissa,  whence  the  name.  Some  additional  im- 
portance was  gpven  to  it  by  the  removal  of  the  see 
from  Selsea  thither,  after  the  Concjuest.  It  gives  ^ 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  Pelham  family. 

CHICACOLE,  or  CICACOLE,  an  inL  town  of 
Hindostan,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  N.  Circar  of 
same  name,  on  the  high  N.  bank  of  the  river  Chi- 
cacole,  4  m.  NW.  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  50  m. 
NE.  Yizagapatam.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  but 
irregularly  built,  bdng  a  collection  of  all  sorts  of 
houses  and  huts.  It  contains  some  neat  Euro- 
pean barracks,  several  large  bazars,  and  numerous 
mosques  and  other  Mohammedan  buildin^^ 

CHICLANA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov. 
Cadiz,  12  m.  SE.  Cadiz.  Pop.  9,097  in  1857.  The 
town  is  situated  between  two  hills,  on  one  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Moorish  castle;  has 
two  churches,  two  convents,  a  hospital,  a  work- 
house belonging  to  Cadiz,  a  theatre,  and  some 
good  private  houses.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  the 
wealthy  classes  of  Cadiz,  who  have  here  country 
residences  and  pleasure  grounds.  The  adjoining 
heights  command  a  fine  view  of  Cadiz  and  its 
bay,  the  isle  of  Leon,  drc.  on  one  side;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  ancient  dty  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and 
plains  of  Andalusia,  towards  Algesiras  and  Gib- 
raltar. The  battle  of  Barossa,  in  which,  after  an 
obstinate  engagement,  the  Anglo-Spanish  army 
under  Sir  Thomas  Graham  (Lord  Lynedoch)  de- 
feated a  French  force  under  Marshal  Victor,  was 
fought,  a  few  m.  S.  from  Chiclana,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1811. 

CHIERI  (an.  Carrera  Poteniia)f  an  inL  town  of 
N.  Italy,  prov.  Turin,  cap.  mand.,  on  the  declivity 
of  a  vine-clad  hill,  8  m.  SE.  Turin,  on  the  railway 
from  Turin  to  Alessandria;  Pop.  15,033  in  1861. 
The  town  is  well  built,  has  four  handsome  squares, 
and  a  collegiate  church,  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally a  temple  of  Minerva.  Its  fortress.  La  Ro- 
chetta,  was  destroyed  in  the  16  th  century.  It  has 
some  cotton  and  linen  thread  and  wooUen-cloth 
factories. 

CHIETI,  a  city  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  CJhieti, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  narrow  crest  of  a  range 
of  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pcscara,  about  10 
m.  from  the  Adriatic,  on  the  railway  from  Ancona  to 
Naples.  Pop.  20,192  in  1861.  The  streets  of  the 
town  are  generally  narrow  and  crooked,  and  in 
many  parts  dark  and  dirty ;  but  the  houses  and 
shops  arc  good,  and  approach  nearer  to  the  standard 
of  the  metropolis  than  those  of  most  provincial 
towns.  It  has  a  large  cathedral,  and  four  other 
churches ;  a  lyceum,  or  college ;  a  large  seminaiy ; 
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numerons  convents ;  a  society  of  agriculture,  arts, 
and  commerce ;  a  hospital ;  a  workhouse ;  and  a 
handsome  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric, 
of  the  civil  and  criminal  tribunals  of  the  prov. ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  silks.  The 
surrounding  country  is  well  cultivated  and  fertile, 
and  the  population  have  an  appearance  of  ease, 
cheerfulness,  and  activity.  The  Abb^  Galiani  was 
a  native  of  Chieti,  having  been  bom  here  in  1728. 

Chieti  is  very  ancient,  being  built  on  the  site  of 
Teate^  the  capital  of  the  small  but  not  unim- 
portant tribe  of  the  MaruccinL  Silius  Italicus 
calls  it  Magnum  et  Clanan,  The  remains  of  a 
theatre  of  considerable  dimensions,  a  laige  public 
edifice,  two  temples,  a  gateway  and  Mosaic  pave- 
ment, with  numerous  coins  and  inscriptions,  evince 
its  ancient  magnitude  and  importance. 

CHIHUAHUA,  a  city  of  Mexico,  stete  of  Chi- 
huahua, of  which  it  is  the  cap. ;  740  m.  NNW. 
Mexico,  490  m.  E.  Guaymas,  and  500  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte :  lat.  28^  47' 
N.,  long.  107°  30'  W.  It  is  situated  in  an  arid 
plain,  on  a  rivulet  which  falls  into  an  affluent  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  Pop.  at  one  period  said  to  have 
been  70,000 ;  in  1803, 11,600;  at  present  estimated 
at  10,000.  Streets  regular;  houses  well  built  and 
well  supplied  with  water,  conveyed  to  it  bv  an 
aqueduct  8  m.  long.  The  cathedral,  a  very  large 
and  highly  ornamented  structure,  was  erected  at 
an  expense  of  1,500,000  dolL,  raised  by  a  duty  on 
the  produce  of  the  adjoining  mines.  The  town  is 
chiefly  maintained  by  supplying  necessaries  to  the 
surrounding  mining  districts;  and  from  being  a 
depot  for  goods  to  and  from  Gua}-mas.  Charcoal 
is  conveyed  thither  for  the  mines  and  domestic 
purposes' from  a  distance  of  30  leagues.  There  are 
several  larf^e  monasteries  in  the  town ;  but  they 
are  much  diminished  in  their  income  and  in  the 
splendour  of  their  buildings  and  establishments 
smce  the  revolution.  The  country  surrounding 
the  city  is  occupied  by  extensive  haciendas,  or 
farms,  in  which  large  herds  of  mules,  homed  cattle, 
and  sheep,  are  pastured.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  great  capabilities  of  the  soil,  agriculture  is  in 
a  very  depressed  state,  the  mines  being  the  great 
objects  of  attention.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
for  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  drawn 
from  it  is  El  Parral,  in  the  SE.  part  of  the  state ; 
but  it  is  now  in  so  dilapidated  a  condition,  that 
the  amount  of  capital  required  to  re-establish  it 
is  too  great  to  justify  a  well-grounded  expectation 
of  its  returns  being  sufficient  to  repay  the  outlay. 
Batopilas,  80  leagues  VV.  of  Parras,  once  one  of 
the  most  productive  of  the  Mexican  minen — a 
single  mass  of  pure  silver  weighing  425  lbs.  having 
been  found  in  it — ^is  but  feebly  worked.  One  of 
its  veins  was  discovered  by  an  Indian,  who,  on 
swimming  across  a  branch  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte 
after  a  flood,  perceived  the  crest  of  a  rich  lode  laid 
bare  bv  the  force  of  the  current,  the  greatest  part 
pure  silver,  sparkling  in  the  sun.  Santa  Eulalia 
in  the  E.  has  long  been  abandoned.  The  pop.  of 
the  plain  country  is  almost  wholly  of  European 
descent,  the  natives  having  retired  before  them 
into  the  mountainous  recesses  of  the  Bolson  de 
Mapimi.  Their  principal  tribes  are  the  Apaches, 
Comanches,  and  Chichimeques. 

CHILI,  or  CHILE,  a  republic  of  S.  America,  in 
the  SW.  part  of  that  continent,  consisting  of  a 
long  and  narrow  strip  of  country  between  the 
Andes  and  the  ocean,  extending  from  lat.  26°  20' 
to  42°  S.,  and  between  long.  i(P  and  74°  W. ; 
having  N.  the  southern  extremity  of  BoliWa,  E. 
the  territ.  of  La  Plata,  SE.  and  S.  Patagonia 
and  the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  and  Strait  of  Chacao 
(which  separate  it  from  the  Archipelago  of  Chi- 
loe),  and  W.  the  Pacific    Length,  N.  to  S.,  1,150 
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m.;  average  breadth  between  110  and  120  m. 
Estimated  area  249,952  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,439,120, 
according  to  the  census  of  April  19,  1854 ;  and 
1,648,894  according  to  official  returns  of  the  year 
1861.  The  country  is  divided  into  fifteen  pro- 
vinces, the  pop.  of  which,  by  the  census  of  1854, 
was  as  follows  : — 


P«^B«. 

PopaUtlon 

Atacama     .    .    . 

50,690 

Ooqnhnbo   .    .    . 

110,589 

Aoonca^a .    .    . 

111,504 

YolparaiBO  .    .    . 

116.049 

Santiago     .    .    . 

272,499 

Colcagua     .    .    . 

192,704 

Talca 

79,439 

Hanle     .... 

166,245 

Nuble     .... 

100,792 

Ooncepcion .    .    . 

110,291 

Araiico   .... 

4.S,466 

Valdivla     .    .    . 

29,293 

Chiloe     .... 

61,586 

Llangnihne     .    . 

a,826 

Magallanes.    .    . 
Total    .    .    . 
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1,489,120 

Besides  these  territories,  the  islands  of  Juan-Fer- 
nandez, Mocha,  and  some  others  in  the  Pacific 
belong  to  Chile. 

Top<Mraphy.— The  country  rises  succeasively 
from  the  coast  to  the  Great  Cordillera  of  tlie 
Andes ;  but  not  by  a  number  of  successive  terraoea 
running  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  sea, 
except  in  the  N.  *  Elsewhere,  the  surface,'  as 
Mr.  Miers  savs,  *  is  not  formed  by  a  series  of  table 
heights,  reaching  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cordillera;  but  it  is  a  broad  expansion  of  the 
mountainous  Andes,  which  spreads  forth  its  ra- 
mifications  from  the  central  longitudinal  ridge 
towards  the  sea,  diminishing  continually,  but  irre- 
gularly, till  they  reach  the  ocean These 

mountain  branches  are  of  considerable  height,  bein^ 
seldom  less  than  1,000  ft.,  and  more  generally  2,000 
fL  above  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  which  intersect 
them  :  it  may,  therefore,  be  readily  conceived  tliat 
there  is  but  little  level  country  between  the  smaller 
branches  of  these  chains ;  the  more  valuable  portions 
were  formed  by  the  beds  of  the  rivers  now  compa- 
ratively small,  although  there  is  evidence  of  their 
having  been  once  the  courses  of  greater  streams. 
Some  of  those  valle>'s  present  broad  expansions 
of  surface,  such,  by  way  of  illustration,  as  that 
portion  of  the  country  called  the  Valley  of  Acon- 
cagua. These  are  the  patches  which  constitute  the 
finest  and  boasted  portions  of  the  middle  portion 
of  Chile.'     (Miers'  'frav.  m  Chile,  L  378,  379.) 

The  Great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  has  in  S. 
Chile  a  mean  elevation  of  13,000  or  14,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean ;  but  it  presents  many  peaks 
which  rise  to  a  considerably  greater  height.  These 
peaks,  most  of  which  are  volcanic,  begin  to  be 
numerous  beyond  lat.  80°,  and  increase  in  number 
as  we  proceed  farther  S.  The  principal  one  is  that 
of  Aconcagua,  about  lat.  32°  10',  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  at  least  23,200  ft.  in  height  (Capt, 
Fitzroy's  Paper  in  Geog.  Joum.,  viL  143),  and 
therefore  ranks  first  among  the  mountains  of  S. 
America.  At  intervals  it  is  an  active  volcano. 
N.  of  330  30'  the  CordUlera  is  divided  into  two 
separate  ranges,  enclosing  the  immense  valley  of 
Uspallata,  so  celebrated  for  its  mineral  riches,  *and 
other  valleys.  The  principal  road  across  the  Andes 
—from  Santiago  and  tlie  Vale  of  Aconcagua  to 
Mendoza— crosses  Uspallata ;  several  other  passes 
from  Chili  into  the  La  Plata  territories  exist  far- 
ther S.  (See  Andks.)  Between  the  ramifications 
of  the  mountain  chains  and  the  sea  some  small 
pUins  line  the  coast.    The  shores  are  mostly  high, 
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steep,  and  rockr,  as  is  geaenl  along  the  whole  of 
the  W.  coftst  of  S.  America.  They  have  almost 
rrerrrhere,  however,  deep  water  near  them,  and 
tberc  are  many  tolerable  narbours,  the  best  being 
thoM!  of  Valdivia,  Concepcion,  Valparaiso,  and  Co- 
(pmnbo,  though  some  are  safe  onlv  during  certain 
setMos  of  the  year.  The  rivers  of  the  middle  and 
S.  provs.  are  sufficiently  numerous,  but  they  are 
all  small.  The  N.  part  of  the  country  is  scarcely 
inii«mi  by  any ;  and  *  from  Maypo  to  Atacama,  a 
disUDce  of  1,000  geog.  m.,  all  the'nvers  and  streams 
toother  would  not  form  so  considerable  a  body  of 
vat«r  as  that  with  which  the  Rhone  enters  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  or  as  that  of  the  Thames  at 
Stainest*  (Schmidtmeyer's  Trav.,  p.  28.)  The 
livos  retain  pretty  much  the  same  quantity  of 
water  throoghont  the  year :  they  are  not  augmented 
much  at  any  particular  season  by  the  melting  of 
the  snows,  amce,  while  in  the  summer  the  snow 
00  the  upper  mountain  ranges  melta,  that  on  the 
knrer  heights  liquefies  even  in  the  winter.  They 
ire  j^erally  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  In 
the  N.  there  is  no  stream  navigable  for  laden  boats 
for  mm  than  6  m.  inland :  in  the  middle  provs. 
the  Manle  is  the  only  one  which  brigs  of  160  tons 
harden  can  enter  at  high  tide,  and  these  cannot 
Mcaid  far;  and  in  the  S.  the  Callacalla,  or  river 
of  Valdivia,  is  the  onl^''  one  capable  of  being  en- 
tered with  safety  by  ships  canymg  60  guns.  Some 
lsk»,  or  rather  lagunes,  are  scattered  over  the 
country;  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  S.,  and 
in  the  prov.  of  Valdivia  and  in  Arancania  are  of 
•ome  size.  A  few  are  60  or  70  m.  in  circumference. 
(Xmate  is  equable  and  healthy:  epidemic  dis- 
eases are  rare,  llie  interior  is  hotter  than  the 
coast :  in  the  former,  during  Jan.  and  Feb.,  the 
thermometer  often  rises  to  90^  and  95P  Fahr.  in 
the  shade ;  on  the  latter,  at  the  same  season,  it 
rises  to  about  85°  in  the  day,  and  sinks  to  70°  or 
IsP  in  the  night.  At  Santiago  the  mean  summer 
heat  from  Dumber  to  March  at  midday  is  about 
M^°,  and  at  night  58^.  A  cool  and  pleasant  breeze 
irises  at  sunset.  Winter  begins  in  June.  No  snow 
falls  on  the  coast,  and  frost  is  rare ;  on  the  Andes 
the  snows  remain  from  June  to  November.  About 
April  the  rains  set  in,  and  fall  at  intervals  till  Aug. ; 
hat  this  is  only  in  the  8.  provs.  N.  of  Santiago 
the  rainy  season  is  limited  to  a  few  occasional 
dioveis,and  in  the  arid  prov.  of  Coquimbo  no  rain 
vhatever  falls,  the  want  of  it  heing  occasionally 
foppUed  by  heavy  night  dews.  The  N.  provs. 
heiDg  at  a  distance  from  the  volcanoes  of  the  Cor- 
dillera, which  apparently  act  as  safety-valves,  are 
especially  subject  to  eaxthquakes.  Shocks  are  felt 
in  some  parts  almost  daily,  and  the  country  is 
oontinaally  desolated  by  them.  In  1819  the  town 
of  Copiapo  was  totally  destroyed ;  and  in  1835 
Cooceiicion,  and  other  towns  on  the  coast  in  the 
BudcOe  prova.,  were  nearly  ruined  by  an  earth- 
fuke.  (Miers,  L  378-399;  Schmidtmeyer,  p.  25, 
cc;  Campbell's  Geog.  Joum.,  vol.  vi ;  Molina; 
Voyage  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  &c) 

Ge^opy.— According  to  Schmidtmeyer,  the  hi^h 
chain  of  the  Andes  is  chiefly  composed  of  argil- 
-  laccooB  schist,  while  the  lower  chains  and  moun- 
tain groups  are  principally  granite.  Sienitic,  ba- 
saltic, and  felspar  porphyries,  serpentines  of  various 
eoloms,  quartz,  hornblende  and  other  slates,  pud- 
<iing-stone,  gypsum,  abound  in  the  Cordillera,  and 
fine  statuary  marble  is  said  to  abound  in  the  de- 
partment of  Copiapo.  Chili  is  extremely  rich  in 
Bwtals :  silver  is  found  there  at  a  greater  elevation 
than  any  other  metal }  it  is  also  met  with  in  the 
^teys  or  bowls  in  the  lower  ranges,  but,  gene- 
nlly  speaking,  its  quantity  decreases  in  proportion 
to  its  distance  from  the  Andes.  Gold  is  most  fre- 
quently situated  at  a  much  less  elevation  than 


silver ;  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  *  bowls,'  and  perhaps 
few  of  the  lower  moxmtain  ranges  throughout  Chili 
are  without  it.  Most,  or  perhaps  all  the  rivers, 
wash  down  gold.  The  copper  mines  are  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  national  wealth.  Lead  and  iron 
are  found  in  abundance,  but  neither  is  much  sought 
after.  Zinc,  antimony,  manganese,  arsenic,  tin, 
sulphur  so  pure  as  not  to  require  refining,  alum, 
salt,  and  nitre,  are  plentiful.  Coal  mines  have 
been  opened  near  Concepcion :  the  coal  improves 
with  the  depth  of  the  mine,  and  has  already  be- 
come a  considerable  article  of  trade  and  consump- 
tion at  Valparaiso.  The  soil  of  the  N.  provs.  is 
sandy  and  saline ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Miers, 
not  l-50th  part  of  the  N.  half  of  Chili  can  ever  be 
cultivated.  Some  of  the  valleys  in  the  central 
provs.,  as  that  of  Aconcagua,  present  broad  and  fer- 
tile expansions  of  surface,  and  others,  being  con- 
siderably inclined,  admit  of  irrigation  wherever 
water  can  be  procured ;  but  the  hilly  parts  being 
dried  and  parched  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  are  uicapa&le  of  culture.  S.  of  the  river 
Maule,  however,  the  proportion  of  cultivable  land 
is  larger,  the  soil  becoming  pr()gre88ively  more 
stiff  and  loanoy.    (Miers ;  Schmidtmeyer.) 

Vegetable  Products, — Fertility  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  we  proceed  S.  Capt.  Basil  Hall  ob- 
serves :  *  At  Concepcion,  in  the  S.  of  Chili,  the  eye 
is  delighted  with  the  richest  and  most  luxuriant 
foliage :  at  Valparaiso,  which  lies  between  100  and 
200  m.  farther  N.,  the  hills  are  poorly  clad  with  a 
stunted  brushwood,  and  a  faint  attempt  at  grass, 
the  ground  looking  everywhere  starved  and  naked : 
at  Coquimbo  even  this  brushwood  is  gone,  and 
nothing  is  lefl  to  supply  its  place  but  a  wretched 
sort  of  prickly  pear  bush,  and  a  scanty  sprinkling 
of  wiry  grasses.  At  Guasco,  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  vegetation  to  be  seen,  all  the  hills  and  plains 
bein^  covered  with  bare  sand,  excepting  where 
the  bttle  solitary  stream  of  water,  caused  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  amonpt  the  Andes,  gives 
animation  to  the  channel  which  conducts  it  to  the 
sea.  The  respective  latitudes  of  these  places  are 
370,  330,  300,  and  2ajo.'  (HaU's  Extracts  from  a 
Journal,  in  Constable's  Misc.,  iiL  9, 10.)  Exten- 
sive forests  cover  Araucania  and  the  S.  provs.  The 
flanks  of  the  Andes  also  exhibit  a  proiuse  vegetar- 
tion.  The  Mimoaa  famesiana  flourishes  over  most 
of  the  country,  and  the  algarob  is  nearly  as  common, 
llie  qtdllaif  the  bark  of  which  produces  a  natural 
soap,  is  brought  to  the  towns  as  an  article  of  trade ; 
laurels,  myrtles,  cypresses,  and  other  evergreens, 
grow  to  such  a  size  as  to  be  highly  useful  for  their 
timber.  Most  European  fruits  flourish,  but  tro- 
pical plants  are  few.  Schmidtmeyer  observes,  that 
the  numerous  groves  of  palm  and  ciimamon  trees, 
spoken  of  by  Molina,  have  disappeared  since  his 
time.  Chili' produces  many  hard  woods,  which,  in 
a  great  measure,  supersede  the  use  of  iron  in  the 
country;  and  Mr.  Miers  says  that  *  the  herbaceous 
plants  and  flowers  are  so  rich,  various,  beautiful, 
and  novel,  that  to  a  botanist  no  treat  can  be 
greater  than  a  journey  through  the  Cordillera.' 

Animals, —  The  coguar  or  puma,  the  jaguar, 
llama,  ^anaco,  numerous  monke^rs,  and  other 
wild  animals  common  to  this  continent,  inhabit 
Chilu  A  kind  of  beaver  {Castor  hmdibrius)  fre- 
quents the  rivers,  and  the  chinchiUa  abounds  in  the 
desert  country  of  the  N* ;  both  are  himted  for  their 
fur,  which  is  much  prized.  The  great  condor, 
several  vultures,  pelicans,  and  many  other  water 
fowl,  flocks  of  parrots,  parroquets,  &c,  are  among 
the  birds;  whales,  dolphins,  cod,  pilchards,  &c., 
are  caught  around  the  coasts.  The  skunk,  which, 
when  pursued,  emits  an  intolerable  odour,  is  a 
native  of  Chili;  but  in  other  respects  this  country 
enjoys  a  singular  freedom  from  annoying  or  ve- 
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nomous  quadrupeds,  noxious  insects,  and* reptiles. 
(Miers,  vol.  L ;  Schmidtmever.) 

AgricuUure  and  Cattle  breeding, — ^The  climate 
and  soil  of  the  S.  and  central  parts  of  Chili  are 
highly  suitable  for  the  culture  of  European  (trains. 
S.  of  laL  30°,  the  limit  at  which  they  ceaae  to 
attain  perfection  varies  from  3,700  to  5,200  ft. 
above  the  ocean;  but  at  the  height  of  8,000  ft.  the 
harvests  are  extremely  good.  Only  the  middle 
provs.,  however,  produce  sufficient  com  for  ex- 
portation, after  supplying  the  wants  of  their  inhab. 
Aconcafpa  is  by  far  the  best  cultivated  prov.,  and 
that  which  exports  most  com.  Its  prrduce  goes 
chiefly  to  the  market  of  Valparaiso.  Wheat  is  the 
staple,  and  in  the  N.  almost  the  only  grain  culti- 
vated. Barley  is  grown  in  the  S.;' maize,  buck- 
wheat, and  oats  are  but  little  raised,  and  rye  is 
unknown.  Kidney  beans  are  exported  to  Pern, 
and  occasionally  to  Brazil ;  all  kinds  of  pulse  are 
common ;  and  potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated, 
though  they  fail  in  flavour.  Culinarv  vegetables 
are  raised,  especially  near  the  towns.  Water  melons 
are  very  fine,  and  gourds  of  a  good  flavour  are  pro- 
duced m  great  abundance ;  the  latter  are  appen- 
dages to  every  Chilian  dish  of  boiled  meat.  Hemp 
of  good  quality  is  grown  chiefly  in  Aconcagua. 
The  sugar-cane  has  oeen  tried,  but  doe»  not  suc- 
ceed. Kice  and  cacao  are  imported.  At  Quillota 
there  are  some  good  gardens :  in  Aconcagua  prov. 
the  vinevaids  and  olive  grounds  yield  an  abun- 
dance of  good  frait;  and  in  that  of  Conccpcion, 
wliich  was  once  celebrated  for  its  wine,  the  vine- 
yards are  still  extensive,  and  the  grapes  fine-fla- 
voured. Elsewhere,  according  to  Poeppig  (Reise 
in  Chili,  i  125-127),  both  orchard  and  garden  cul- 
tivation is  in  the  back-ground.  The  olive  crops 
are  good,  but  the  oil  is  ruined  by  a  bad  mode  of 
treatment,  and  rendered  unfit  for  European  mar- 
kets. Little  care  is  taken  in  the  culture  of  com. 
The  art  of  agriculture  is  greatly  in  arrear.  The 
plough,  which  is  ever^'^where  alike  throughout  the 
country,  consists  of  only  a  part  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  with  a  crooked  branch  which  sen-es  as  a 
handle,  the  forepart  of  the  trunk  being  wedge- 
shaped,  and  haN-ing  nailed  to  it  *a  somewhat 
pointed  fiat  plate  of  iron,  which  performs  the  ne- 
cessary operation  of  coulter  and  share,  neither  of 
which' were  ever  heard  of  by  the  natives.'  (Miere.) 
The  yoke  is  fastened  not  to  the  shoulders,  but  to 
the  homs,  of  the  oxen,  according  to  the  approved 
ancient  Spanish  method.  The  substitute  for  a 
harrow  is  a  heap  of  bushes  weighed  down  with 
stones ;  the  turning  up  of  the  soil  by  spade  dig- 
ging and  the  use  of  the  English  hoe  are  unknown ; 
and  what  little  weeding  is  practised  is  performed 
by  the  hand  or  the  bladebone  of  a  ^ieep.  Lands 
are  cultivated  until  worn  out,  with  the  mterval  of 
a  fallow  every  four  or  fiVe  years :  no  manure  is 
used.  The  productiveness  of  the  soil  in  Chili 
appears  to  have  been  formerly  much  overrated. 
Mr.  Miers  observes,  that  a  piece  of  ground  recently 
cleared  *  may  produce  to  the  extent  of  100  or  even 
200  fold  during  the  first  year ;  but  such  lands  are 
now  scarce  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  Chili ; '  and 
the  average  of  the  wheat  fields  may  be  from  8  to 
12,  or  of  the  best  crops,  from  12  to  20  fold.  (Miers, 
i.  371.)  Reaping  is  performed  by  means  of  a  rough 
sickle;  and  the  com,  in  quantities  of  about  100  or 
150  quarters  at  a  time,  thrashed  out  in  a  hard  dry 
spot  of  ground,  by  being  galloped  over  by  horses. 
It  is  then  genenuly  left  in  the  open  air  for  some 
months,  not  being  housed  till  the  rainy  season 


rew  farms  are  whollj^  arable,  and  such  as  are  so 
are  small  and  situated  in  narrow  valleys.  Cattle 
breeding  is  the  most  important  branch  of  rural  in- 
dustry.   In  the  middle  provs.  the  haciendas^  or 


farms,  feed  often  from  10,000  to  15,000  head  of 
cattle,  in  some  cases  as  many  as  20,000 ;  and  on 
the  smallest  grazing  farms  from  4,000  to  5,000  head 
are  reared.  The  black  cattle  in  some  parts  are 
strong  and  bony,  but  in  the  N.  small :  they  are 
dull,  and  neither  the  beef  nor  milk  they  yield  is 
very  good.  The  horses  of  Santiago  are  said  to  be 
excellent,  well  broken,  and  more  docile  than  those 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  Those  of  the  countiy  generally 
are  well  made,  and  gallop,  though  they  do  not 
trot,  wen.  Schmidtmeyersays  (Trav.,  p.  93)  that 
they  are  *  so  strong  and  hardy  as  to  be  able  to 
carry  their  riders  above  80  m.  a  day  at  a  gallop, 
with  very  little  rest,  and  no  other  food  than  lu- 
cerne grass.'  The  mules  and  asses  are  of  a  good 
size,  hardy  and  strong :  the  former  are  the  general 
beasts  of  burden,  and  are  especially  used  in  tra- 
velling across  the  Cordillera.  Goats  are  plentiful, 
bein|5  more  fitted  than  sheep  for  the  pastures  of 
ChilL  The  sheep  are  said  to  be  very  inferior,  and 
both  the  mutton  and  wool  bad.  Hogs  are  not 
very  good,  and  very  little  of  their  flesh  is  con- 
sumed. In  the  dry  season  the  cattle  are  often 
reduced  to  great  straits  for  want  of  food.  (Poeppig, 
I  121-129.) 

After  its  conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  Chili  was 
divided  into  360  portions,  which  were  given  to  as 
many  individuals;  and  ^ough  by  the  Spanifih 
law  of  succession  these  portions  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be,  subdivided  frequently,  most  estates 
still  remain  very  large.  The  proprietors  of  these 
laige  grazing  estates  usually  reside  with  their 
families  in  the  towns,  and  keep  on  their  farms  a 
major-domo  or  steward,  under  whom  are  a  bead 
and  a  few  subordinate  herdsmen,  and  these  are 
assisted  sometimes  by  a  few  tenants  who  hold 
their  dwellings  under  the  proprietor  by  a  kind  of 
feudal  tenure,  being  obliged  to  give  their  services 
in  any  kind  of  labour  that  is  required  of  them, 
without  pay,  or  for  a  very  small  remuneration. 
Land  is  never  leased  out  to  the  agricultural 
tenants,  but  from  year  to  year :  the  latter  have 
neither  oxen  for  ploughing,  mares  for  thrashing, 
nor  capital  to  get  m  their  crops ;  and  all  these,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  assistance,  come  from  the  pro- 
prietor, who  is  repaid  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  which  he  besides  generally  buys  up  at  two- 
thirds  or  half  what  the  former  might  sell  it  for, 
could  he  command  the  necessary  funds  to  harvest 
it.  The  cultivator,  in  short,  is  rather  worse  off 
than  the  day-labotu%r,  and  is  even  in  the  habit  of 
hiring  himself  out  as  such  at  times  to  recruit  his 
means.  He  is  destitute  of  most  comforts,  can 
seldom  read  or  write,  nor  has  any  means  within 
his  reach  of  educating  his  children.  The  moment 
his  harvest  or  the  produce  of  his  garden  is  reaped, 
the  landlord  enforces  his  right  to  the  stubble  and 
pasture  for  the  benefit  of  his  cattle,  and  laige 
droves  are  even  frequently  turned  in  before  the 
produce  is  cut,  either  utterly  destroying  the  crops, 
or  obliging  them  to  be  gathered  half  ripe.  The 
tenant  is  scarcely  ever  aUowed  to  build  his  hut  on 
cultivated  grounds,  to  enclose  his  rented  land  with 
fences,  or  to  possess  any  cattle ;  and  a  multitude 
of  other  arbitrary  practices  tend  to  keep  the  peon 
in  that  state  of  serx-itude  in  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  proprietor  to  retain  him.  (See  especially 
Miers,  i.  341-376.) 

Fisheries. — The  coasts  present  good  fishing 
ground,  and  with  good  boats,  good  nets,  and  good 
government  regulations,  the  Chilians  might  be 
made  tolerable  fishermen ;  but,  owing  in  part  to 
some  ill-advised  measures  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Miers  affirms  that  in  his  time  the  fishers 
were  the  most  abandoned,  lazy,  and  worthless 
class  in  the  country.  They  seldom  fish  more  than 
a  mile  from  shore,  using  only  canoes  of  the  rudest 
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possible  ooiutraction,  qr  nfts  supported  on  lai^ge 
Mai-Akin  air-baga,  both  urged  onward  by  means 
of  a  dottble-bladed  paddle,  used  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other. 

The  country  has  abundance  of  minerals,  of  the 
richest  quality,  from  which,  however,  little  profit 
is  drawn,  owing  to  the  constant  civil  strife  and 
political  disturtHmces  under  which  the  republic  is 
suffering.  Neverthele^  several  mines  of  silver, 
gold,  and  copper  are  being  worked  in  the  province 
of  Coqaimbo,and,  since  the  year  1859,  some  valu- 
able coal  mines  are  worked  at  Lota  and  Coronel, 
in  the  prov.  of  Talca.  At  Lota  the  whole  of  the 
mines  are  the  property  of  Messrs.  Cousino  and 
Son,  natives  of  Chili,  and  are  wrought  by  English 
and  native  coal  miners  on  the  English  system, 
with  the  assistance  of  railways,  steam  engines, 
and  wharves,  and  are  now  formed  into  a  very  com- 
plete establishment,  at  an  expense  to  the  owners 
of  upwards  of  1,000,000  dollars.  The  establish- 
ment was  commenced  in  1852,  but  only  got  into 
proper  working  order  during  the  year  1859.  The 
produce  of  the  mines  is  at  present  from  4,000  to 
3,000  tons  of  clean  coal  per  month,  and  can  be 
greatly  increased  when  more  labourers  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  coal  of  these  mines  is  beii^  mined, 
■crcened,  and  embarked  by  contract,  and  at  cur- 
rent prices  leaves  a  dear  profit  to  the  owners  of 
mure  than  three  dollars  and  a-half  per  English 
ton.  Messrs.  Couano  and  Son  have  also  furnaces 
lor  the  purpose  of  smelting  copper  ore  with  the 
refosa  or  small  coaL  The  mines  of  Coronel  are 
being  wrought  by  several  individuals  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  even  the  mines  of  Lota,  and 
the  produce  is  greater.  Samples  of  very  rich  silver 
ore,  gold  quartz,  and  copper  ore  have  been  found 
in  the  Araucanian  territory  *,  but  nothing  can  be 
done  with  either,  until  the  Indians  come  under 
thtf  dominion  of  some  civilised  government  (Re- 
port bv  Mr.  Cunningham,  Briti^  Vice-Consm  at 
Talcahuano,  Chili,  in  *  Consular  Reports,'  1863.) 

It  is  a  common  saying  in  Chili,  that  *  a  diligent 
man  who  works  a  copper  nunc  is  sure  to  gain ;  that 
he  who  opens  one  of  silver  may  either  gain  or 
lose ;  but  that  if  the  mine  be  of  gold,  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  ruined.'  This  is  owing  in  great  part  to 
the  circomstance  of  many  mines  having  been 
opened  or  wrought  by  pexsons  without  capital, 
who  are  very  soon  obliged  to  suspend  their  opera- 
tions ;  land  cairiage  being  difilcult  and  laborious, 
and  fuel,  water,  and  fodder  v^  scarce  in  those 
districts  which  are  the  richest  in  ore.  The  mines 
aie  mostly  wrought  by  two  parties,  one  the  pro- 
prietor 01  the  mme,  who  supplies  the  labour,  the 
other  the  habilitador.  who  aidvances  the  capitaL 
The  propriety,  who  usually  resides  on  the  spot 
and  superintends  the  works,  is  seldom  wealuiy 
enoogh  to  conduct  them  on  his  own  resources^  and 
it  is  generally  the  habilitadorf  or  moneyed  mdi- 
vidni^  who  resides  at  the  port  where  the  metal  is 
shipped,  who  alone  derives  any  ultimate  benefit 
from  the  mine.    (Meyen ;  Hall ;  Schmidtmeyer.) 

Afam^acturet  and  Trade, — The  Chilinos  are 
good  potters,  and  make  light  and  strong  earthen- 
ware jars,  which  ring  like  metal.  Hempen  cloths, 
indifferent  hemp,  cordage,  soap,  copper  wares  made 
in  a  very  rough  manner,  leather,  brandy,  tallow, 
and  charcoal,  are  amongst  the  chief  articles  manu- 
factured. The  rest  are  mostly  domestic,  and  con- 
ducted by  women. 

ChiU  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  American  state, 
formerly  subject  to  Spain,  whose  eommcrco  has  in- 
creased since  the  separation  from  the  mother 
country.  Most  of  the  foreign  trade  \b  with  Great 
Itaritain,  the  imports  from  which,  consisting  chiefly 
of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hardware,  iron,  £&, 
amounted,  in  1835,to606,176^;  in  1838,  to  413,647^; 


m  1859,  to  1,510,176/.;  and, in  1863,  to  1,474,040/. 
A  portion  of  the  merchandise  imported  from 
Great  Britain  is  subsequently  sent  to  other  parts 
of  America.  Linens,  Ac,  are  imported  from  Ger- 
many ;  silks,  paper,  perfumery,  leather,  wines,  and 
brandy,  from  France;  silks,  nankeens,  tea  and 
sugar  from  China  and  the  £.  Indies ;  tobacco, 
spermaceti,  candles,  oil,  sugar,  and  manufactured 
goods,  from  the  U.  States;  dyes,  coffee,  pearls, 
sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  salt,  and  spirits, 
from  Peru  and  Central  America;  and  cotton, 
Paraguay  tea,  and  European  goods,  from  La  Plata 
and  Bra7.il.  The  exports  are  chiefly  bullion, 
copper,  hides,  tallow,  pulse,  wheat,  fruits,  drugs, 
and  European  goods  re-exported  to  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Central  America.  The  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  have  rapidly  increased  of  late  rears. 
They  were  of  the  value  of  1,969,647/.  in  1859 ;  of 
2,416,895/.  in  1861 ;  and  of  2,288,862/.  in  1863. 
Copper  was  the  principal  article  of  these  exports, 
furnishing  about  three-fourths  of  the  value.  Val- 
paraiso is  the  chief  port,  and  centre  of  the  foreign 
trade. 

But  little  accommodation  exists  for  internal  com- 
merce. The  only  toMms  of  any  importance,  except 
the  cap.  Santiago,  vis.  Valparaiso,  Coquimbo,  Con- 
cepcion,  and  Valdivia,  are  near  the  sea,  and  at  a 
great  distance  from  each  other;  and,  except  be- 
tween Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  the  latter  city  and 
Talca,  there  are  no  good  roads.  Latterly,  however, 
the  want  of  ordinary  roads  has  to  some  extent 
been  mitigated  by  the  construction  of  railwavs. 
In  the  year  1868  there  existed  nearly  400  miles 
of  railway,  among  them  lines  from  Valparaiso  to 
Santiago,  from  Santiago  to  San  Fernando,  from 
Coldera  to  Pabellon,  and  from  Coquimbo  to  Las 
Cardas. 

Government. — The  public  revenue,  which,  in 
1831,  amounted  to  1,517,537  dollars,  has  since  been 

Erogressively  increasing  in  amount,  and  in  1860 
ad  risen  to  7,494,760  doUars,  or  l,498,950t  Vhe 
expenditure,  in  the  latter  year,  amounted  to 
7,607,026  dollars,  or  1,501,406/.  There  was  a  pub- 
lic debt,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1861,  of  15,251,600 
dollars,  or  3,050,320/. 

Chili  is  a  republic  under  a  president,  elected  for 
a  term  of  years.  It  has  a  congress  of  56  members 
elected  by  the  different  provs.  The  executive 
power  is  in  the  hands* of  the  president  and  a 
council  of  mimsters. 

The  national  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic. 
The  cleigy  are  not  numerous ;  they  are  subordinate 
to  the  bishop  of  Santiago.  Other  religions  are 
tolerated ;  but  the  exercise  of  their  public  worship 
is  not  allowed. 

i'eqp/e— are  mostly  of  Spanish  and  Indian  de- 
scent, but  there  ore  some  negroes  and  mulattoes. 
*  The  Chilians,'  says  Mr.  Miers,  *  though  they  may 
be  said  to  possess  in  no  degree  a  smgle  virtue, 
have  the  credit  of  possessing  fewer  vices  than 
other  Creoles ;  there  is  a  passiveness,  an  evenness 
about  them  approaching  to  the  Chinese,  whom 
they  strongly  resemble  in  many  respects :  even  in 
their  physiognomy,  they  have  the  broad  low  fore- 
head and  contracted  eyes ;  they  have  the  same 
cunning,  the  same  egotism,  and  the  same  disposi- 
tion to  petty  theft.'  (Travels,  ii  223,  224.)  They 
are  moderate  in  their  food,  but  frequently  very 
dissipated  and  profligate  in  their  habits,  and  in 
the  towns  very  fond  of  dress  and  display.  High- 
way robbery  is  rare,  and  so  are  murders  in  the 
countiy,  but  not  in  the  towns.  Education,  or  any 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  have  hitherto  made  but 
little  progress. 

Historv. — Previously  to  the  Spanish  conquest. 
Chili  belonged  to  the  incas  of  Peru,  In  Ibdb 
Pizarro  sent  Almagro  to  invade  the  countiy,  and 
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in  1640,  Valdivia;  the  latter  of  whom  conquered 
most  of  the  cotmtiy  excepting  Araucania.  The 
revolution,  which  separated  the  colony  from  Spain, 
broke  out  in  1810 ;  from  1814  to  1817  it  was  kept 
under  by  the  royalist  forces;  but  in  the  latter 
year  the  victory  of  Maypii  gained  by  San  Martin, 
permanently  secured  the  independence  of  Chili, 
and  opened  for  it  a  career,  which  promises  a  hi^h 
state  of  national  prosperity,  unless  prevented  by 
internal  dissensions,  which,  unfortunately,  have 
been  very  frequent  of  late  years. 

CHILkEAlI,  an  inl.  to-ivn  of  Hindoetan,  prov. 
Delhi,  on  the  borders  of  the  Kumaon  distr.,  110 
m.  NE.  Delhi ;  lat.  29©  24'  N.,  long.  79^  6'  E.  It 
is  a  chief  mart  of  trade  for  the  W.  provinces,  with 
Kumaon,  Thibet,  and  Tartary,  but  is  abandonecVon 
the  approach  of  the  unhealthy  season,  when  dan- 
gerous malaria  prevails. 

CHILLAMBABAM,  a  marit.  town  of  S.  Hin- 
dostan,  prov.  Camatic,  34  m.  S.  Pondicherry,  and 
a  short  distance  N.  the  mouth  of  the  Coleroon 
river;  hit.  11°  28'  N.,  long.  79°  47'  E.  In  its  vi- 
cinity there  are  some  celebrated  Hindoo  temples, 
of  considerable  antiquity. 

CHILMARRY  (C^o^mari),  a  town  of  Hindoe- 
tan, prov.  Bengal^istr.  Rungpore,  on  the  Brahma- 
putra, 35  m.  SE.  Rungpore.  A  festival  is  annually 
held  here,  which  is  usually  attended  by  60,000,  and 
sometimes  by  100,000  Hindoo  pilgrims  and  others. 

CHILOE  (ISLAND  AND  ARCHIPELAGO), 
a  province  of  Chili,  consisting  of  a  large  island  in 
the  S.  Pacific,  near  the  S.  coast  of  Chili  and  the 
NW.  coast  of  Patagonia,  between  lat.  40°  48^  and 
439  50'  S.,  and  having  on  its  E.  side  63  small 
islands,  86  of  which  are  inhabited.  The  group, 
includinfip  the  town  of  Maulin  on  the  main  land  of 
the  continent,  forms  the  most  S.  prov.  of  Chili. 
Shape  of  the  island  of  Chiloe,  oblong ;  length,  N. 
to  S.  120  m. ;  avera^  breadth,  40  m.  Area,  4,800 
sq.  m.  Pop.  61,586  m  1854.  The  island  is  moun- 
tainous, and  covered  with  wood,  chiefly  a  bastard 
cedar,  very  durable,  and  exported  in  great  quan- 
tities to  Peru  and  Chili.  There  are  several  good 
harbours,  in  all  of  which  vessels  of  an^  size  may 
anchor  with  the  greatest  safety ;  and  m  those  of 
St.  Carlos  (the  cap.  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  island), 
and  Castro,  ships  ride  qiute  land-locked  close  to 
die  shore  in  good  holding  ground.  Climate 
healthy,  but  damp ;  at  an  average,  ten  months  of 
the  year  may  be  called  rainy.  Cold,  however,  is 
not  severe;  water  seldom  freezes,  and  a  fall  of 
snow  is  unknown.  Little  ground  is  cleared ;  the 
soil  is  rich,  though  never  manured;  it  consists  of 
dark  mould  and  fine  loam  upon  chalk,  and  produces 
good  crops  of  wheat,  potatoes,  fruit  trees,  especially 
apples,  which  yield  a  large  quantity  of  cider. 
Wme  is  prohibited,  and  spirits  are  rarely  seen. 
Tobacco,  being  a  government  monopoly,  is  very 
dear.  Domestic  animals  are  largely  reared.  The 
sheep  are  bred  solely  for  their  wool,  and  are  never 
eaten.  The  island  swarms  with  hogs,  and  the 
hams  of  Chiloe  are  celebrated  in  S.  America. 
Poultrv  and  fish  are  very  abundant.  Principal 
exports— pUnks  about  260,900,  and  hams  7,800 
annually ;  brooms,  hides  and  woollen  cloths,  to  the 
value  of  about  26,000  dollars  a  year.  The  archi- 
pelago possesses  about  1,500  coasting  vessels. 
Money  is  here  nearly  unknown,  and  traffic  is  con- 
ducted by  barter,  orpayment  in  indigo,  tea,  salt, 
or  Cayenne  pepper.  All  these  articles  are  much 
valued,  especially  the  first  for  dyeing  woollens, 
for  the  weaving  of  which  there  is  a  loom  in  every 
house. 

The  archipelago  sends  one  mem.  to  the  Chilian 
congress.  'Ihe  public  revenue  is  chiefly  derived 
from  a  tithe  on  all  produce,  paid  in  kind.  There 
are  numerous  churches  and  cnapels,  but  few  priests. 
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The  chief  towns  are  San  Carlos,  which  is  fortified, 
and  has  about  2,000  inha0.,  Castro,  and  Maulin. 
A  good  road,  54  m.  long,  runs  between  tlie  two 
former  towns.  According  to  Captain  Blanckley, 
the  golden  age  would  seem  to  be  revived  in  tlus 
part  of  the  world.  '  Murders,'  says  he, '  robbery, 
or  persons  being  in  debt,  are  never  heard  of: 
drunkenness  is  only  known  or  seen  when  European 
vessels  are  in  port :  not  a  private  dwelling  in  the 
towns  or  countrj-  has  a  lock  on  the  doors,'  and  the 
prison  is  in  disuse.  (Blanckley,  in  Geog.  Jour- 
nal, iv.  344-361.)  The  inhab.  are  passionately 
fond  of  music  and  dancing.  Chiloe  was  the  last 
possession  held  hy  Spain  in  the  Pacific 

CHILTERN  HILLS,  a  ridge  of  chalk  hills  in 
England,  traversing  the  co.  of  Bucks,  and  reach- 
ing from  Tring,  in  the  co.  of  Hereford,  to  Goring 
on  the  Thames  in  Oxford.  Wendover  Hill,  in 
Bucks,  the  highest  part  of  the  range,  is  905  ft 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Camden  says  that 
these  hills  were  once  thickly  covered  with  trees, 
which  were  a  receptacle  for  thieves  till  thev  were 
cleared  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's.  (Gibson*s 
Camden,  L  327.^  An  office,  called  the  steward- 
ship of  the  Chiltem-hundreds,  was  established  at 
a  remote  period.  Whatever  were  formerly  ita 
duties,  they  have  long  since  ceased ;  and  it  is  now 
nominal  only,  being  kept  up  to  afford  mems.  of 
the  H.  of  C.  an  opportunity,  by  accepting  it,  of 
vacating  their  seats. 

CHIMBORAZO,  one  of  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Andes,  which  see. 

CHINA,  a  vast  country  of  SE.  Asia,  be- 
tween lat.  20®  and  66©  N.,  and  long.  709  and 
144°  E. ;  in  form  nearly  square,  being,  bounded 
on  the  E.  and  SE.  by  those  arms  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Tartarv,  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  Strait  of  iF'ormosa,  the 
Chinese  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin ;  on  the 
land  sides  by  Tonquin,  Laos,  and  Birmah ;  SW. 
and  W.  by  Independent  Tartary ;  and  N.  for  the 
immense  extent  of  3,300  m.  by  Asiatic  Russia. 
Its  extent  from  the  borders  of  Kokhan  and  Bu- 
dukshan  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  is  3,350  m.,  and 
its  greatest  width  from  the  frontiers  of  Daouria 
N.  to  Tonquin  S.,  is  2,100  m. ;  inclosing  altogether 
a  space  of  about  6,300,000  sq.  m.  Thus  the 
Cliinese  empire  includes  all  uie  table  land  of 
Eastern  Asia — about  a  third  part  of  the  wholo 
continent— or  a  little  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  the 
habitable  globe ;  and  contains,  within  its  enormous 
area,  the  largest  amount  of  population  and  of 
wealth  united  under  one  government  in  the  world. 
The  coast  line  has  an  extent  of  above  3,350  m.,  and 
the  total  circumference  of  the  empire  is  about  12^50 
m.  (More  detailed  particulars  of  the  surrounding 
possessions  of  China  must  be  sought  in  the  ar- 
ticles Asia,  Thibet,  Mongolia,  Makchooria, 
Islands  of  Hainan,  Formosa,  and  TcuuaAN.) 

The  area  of  China  Proper  does  not  exceed  a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  empire.  It  is  true  that 
its  dimensions  have  not  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined, and  the  following  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  of  China  Proper,  differs 
from  the  calculations  of  many  geographers,  which, 
in  their  tiun,  widely  disagree  wiUi  each  other,  ex- 
cept where  the  mistakes  of  one  writer  have  been 
copied  by  another.  To  determine  the  extent  of 
the  empire,  seventeen  linear  measurements  have 
been  made ;  two  upon  native  maps,  which  have 
been  carefully  compared  with  European  maps, 
and  the  result  in  reference  to  China  Proper  stands 
thus: — ^for  its  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  1,474  m. ; 
breadth,  from  W.  to  E.,  1,355  m.  But  these  are 
not  the  loni^est  straight  lines  tliat  may  be  made 
to  intersect  its  surface ;  since,  from  the  NE.  comer 
to  the  frontiers  of  Birmah  the  distance  is  1,669  m., 
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and  ftom  the  NW.  extremity  to  the  Isle  of  Amoy 
it  is  1^57  m.  The  entire  area  contains  1,34^,870 
sq.  m.  The  coast  is  upwards  of  2,500  m.  in  length, 
Wnile  the  land  frontier  occupies  a  space  of  4,400 
m.  Thus  China  Proper  is  about  eight  times  the 
sixe  of  FnncBf  and  eleven  times  that  of  Great 
Britain.  (Staunton;  Tab.  Geog.  Chin.  Native; 
Ogilby,  i.  7,  and  Map ;  Du  Hulde's  General  and 
Particular  Bfaps;  Lord  Macartney's  do.;  Arrow- 
smith's  Atlas,  pi.  27,  29,  32,  83;  Gutzlaff's  China 
Opened,  L  21^7.) 

General  Atpeet — The  first  object  that  invites 
attention  in  the  general  aspect  of  China  is  its 
Grtat  FUanj  which,  occupying  the  K£.  part  of 
the  country,  is  above  700  m.  in  length,  and  varies 
in  width  from  150  to  near  500  m.  The  entire 
area  incloses  no  less  than  six  provinces,  and  a 
space  of  210,000  sq.  m.,  being  seven  times  greater 
than  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  It  is  extremely 
populous ;  and  if  we  might  depend  upon  the  cen- 
sus of  1818,  no  fewer  than  170,000,000  '  mouths '— 
the  Chinese  expression  for  souls — are  fed  upon  its 
surface.  The  ^.  portion,  bounded  b;^  the  great 
wall,  is  dry  and  sandy,  and  itsE.  portion,  border- 
ing on  the  sea,  and  between  the  two  great  rivers 
the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  bv  which 
it  ia  intersected,  is  low,  swampy,  and  studded  with 
lakes.  But,  notwithstanding  these  deductions,  it 
may  be  said  to  be,  on  the  whole,  extremely  fertile. 
It  has  few  trees,  but  is  everywhere  well  watered ; 
is  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,  and  produces 
vast  quantities  of  rice,  with  cotton,  wheat,  &c 

MnaUttou  and  HUh, — The  mountainous  and 
hilly  districts  of  China  comprise  about  half  its 
area.  A  portion  of  the  great  mountain  system  of 
E.  Asia  entering  this  country  at  its  NW.  and  SW. 
fn>ntien,  subsides  previously  to  its  termination 
near  the  s^Mioast  into  low  hills ;  so  that,  tracing 
their  course  backwards  from  E.  to  W.,  they  gradu- 
ally ascend  in  terraces  or  slopes,  and  give  to  the 
S.  and  W.  districts  a  mountainous,  and  to  the  E. 
divisions  a  hilly  character.  N  W.,  at  about  84^  N. 
lat.  and  102*^  E.  long.,  the  great  Pe-ling  range, 
which  has  already  traversed  a  portion  of  Thibet 
from  W.  to  E.,  is  joined  by  the  Yun-ling  chain, 
which,  entering  China  at  about  81^  N.  lat.  and 
101^  £.  long.,  descends  southward  nearly  to  the 
prov.  of  Yun-nan.  These  mountains  form  the 
easternmost  edge  of  the  high  table-lands  of  £. 
Ajifti,  are  snow-capped,  and  inaccessible  to  the 
natives,  being  actually  left  blank  in  the  Chinese 
maps.  (Davis,  i.  131.)  Another  ridge,  joining  the 
Pe-ling  at  the  same  point,  takes  an  opposite  or 
NXE,  direction,  and  entering  the  empire  in  the 
prov.  of  Shen-se,  reaches  nearly  to  110<>  of  E.  long. 
Another  arm  of  the  Pe-ling— the  Ta-pa-ling  chain 
— interaects  the  country  from  W.  to  E.  to  about 
115*^  E.  long.;  the  Pe-hng  itself  continuing  in  its 
fonner  course,  gives  out  various  branches,  which 
traverse  the  central  provinces.  The  other  moun- 
tain chains  join  the  stupendous  Himalaya  ridges, 
and  enter  the  country  at  its  SW.  extremitv  in  the 
province  of  Yun-nan,  from  whose  high  table-lands 
the  most  extensive  Chinese  ranges  rise.  The  Yun- 
ling,  the  most  southerly  of  these  chains,  runs 
nearly  E.  into  the  prov.  of  Quang-tun^.  But  by 
far  the  most  important  mountain  range  is  the  Nan- 
ling,  which,  branching  off  from  the  northern  ed^ 
of  the  Yun-nan  highlands,  runs  eastward  to  withm 
160  m.  of  Canton ;  it  then  inclines  to  the  NE.  to 
its  termination  near  the  harbour  of  Ningpo; 
having  given  out  many  branches,  some  of  the 
mountains  belonging  to  which  rise  above  the 
snow-line.  (Macartney's  Embassy,  pp.  207,  246, 
259;  Barrow,  iL  241,  iiL  29, 122;  Malte  Brun,  it 
554, 556 ;  Davis,  pp.  130, 131.)  Most  of  the  moun- 
tains hne  enumerated  end  in  low  hills  in  the 


eastern  provinces,  which  consequently  comprise 
the  hiUy  districts.  These  are  the  tnost  picturesque 
portions  of  China;  and  being  covered  with  noble 
forests,  crowned  with  pagodas,  and  with  cities 
along  their  sides,  give  to  the  country  a  magnifi- 
cent aspect,  without  interrupting  its  culture. 

Rivers  cmd  Lakes, — It  is  to  her  mighty  rivers 
that  China  is  chiefiy  indebted  for  that  fertility 
which  is  at  once  the  source  of  her  riches,  and  of 
her  vast  population.  The  Hoang-ho,  or  ycdlow 
river,  and  the  Yang-tse-Kiang^  or  *son  of  the 
ocean,*  rank  in  the  first  class  of  rivers.  *  These 
two  great  streams,  similar  both  in  rise  and  desti- 
nation, descend  with  rapidity  from  the  great  table 
lands  of  central  Asia,  and  each  of  them  meets  a 
branch  of  mountains  which  forces  it  to  describe 
an  immense  circuit,  the  Hoang-ho  to  the  N.,  and 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang  to  the  S.  Separated  by  an 
interval  of  1,100  m.,  the  one  seems  inclined  to 
direct  itself  to  the  tropical  seas,  while  the  other 
wanders  off  among  the  icy  deserts  of  Mongolia. 
Suddenly  recalled,  as  if  t»y  a  recollection  of  their 
early  brotherhood,  they  approach  one  another  like 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  in  ancient  Mesopotamia ; 
where,  Deing  almost  conjoined  by  lakes  and  canals, 
they  terminate,  within  a  mutual  distance  of  110 
m.,  their  majestic  and  immense  course.'  (Malte- 
Brun,  iL  556.)  The  waters  of  the  Hoang-ho  bring 
down  from  its  sources  laige  quantities  of  yellow 
clay,  which  not  only  tin^e  them  with  that  colour, 
but  supply  the  banks  with  alluvial  soil  Large 
deposits  of  this  clay  are  constantly  bemg  made 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoang-ho ;  so  that  the  depth 
of  the  Yellow  Sea  has  sensibly  diminished.  The 
Yang-tse-Kiang  is,  however,  the  pride  of  China. 
It  is  the  chief  artery  of  the  country,  and  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  laigest  rivers  of  Asia.  This  stream 
is  also  heavily  chaiged  with  alluvium,  for  at  its 
exit  into  the  sea — ^near  which  it  is  from  15  to  20 
m.  broad— continued  deposits  have  formed  the  I. 
of  Tsimg-ming,  besides  numerous  banks.  The  tri- 
butaries received  into  this  river  during  its  course, 
which  is  about  2,300  m.,  are  innumerable ;  and, 
with  the  canals,  connect  it  with  the  whole  empire. 
Both  the  rivers,  especially  the  Hoang-ho,  which 
has  a  very  rapid  course,  occasionally  overflow  their 
banks,  and,  in  spite  of  many  strong  artificial 
mounds,  cause  the  most  destructive  inundations. 
The  river  next  in  importance  is  the  Eu-ho  or 
Yun-liang  river,  which  flows  NE.  till  it  joins  the 
Pei-ho  or  Pekin  river:  the  latter  rises  in  the 
mountains  NW.  of  Pekin,  near  which  city  it  be- 
comes navigable  for  boats ;  and  is,  during  the  rest 
of  its  course,  the  moRt  jxipuhus  stream  of  a  country 
where  a  huge  proportion  of  natives  live  upon  the 
water  in  junks ;  their  united  waters  flow  into  the 
sea  in  the  most  W.  angle  of  the  Pe-che-lee  Gulf. 
The  Ta^i-Kiang,  Choo  Kiang,  or  Canton  river, 
rising  in  the  prov.  of  Yun-nan,  takes  an  E.  course 
to  the  plains  of  Canton,  and  having  received  the 
Pe-ki-ang,  the  Ta-ho,  and  other  smaller  streams, 
forms  an  estuary  known  as  the  Bocca  Tigris,  by 
which  it  is  finally  discharged  into  the  China  Sea, 
after  a  course  of  600  m.  There  are  a  vast  number 
of  other  rivers,  some  of  which  fall  into  the  sea, 
and  others  into  the  great  lakes.  The  Brahma- 
putra, Irawaddy,  Thaluen,  Menam,  &c.,  have  their 
sources  in  the  SW.  parts  of  China.  (Journal 
Royal  Greog.  Soc.,  ui  305 ;  Lindsay's  Voyage  in 
the  Lord  Amherst,  passim ;  Gutzlaff^s  Voyage, 
passim;  China  Opisied,  i  29  and  61-168;  Malte- 
Brun,  ii.  556-557.) 

The  principal  lake  in  China  is  the  Tunting-hoo, 
220  m.  in  circ  It  receives  the  waters  of  many 
considerable  rivers,  and  furnishes  an  important 
afifluent  to  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  which  passes  near 
its  N.  extremity.    After  a  further  course  of  be- 
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tween  200  and  300  m.,  thia  great  river  receives 
the  surplus  waters  of  the  Po-Yang-hoo  lake,  which 
also  is  of  great  dimeusions,  and  is  the  recipient 
of  many  considerable  streams.  This  lake  is  sur- 
rounded by  picturesq^ue  and  finely-wooded  hills. 
Indeed,  its  scenery  is  so  much  admired,  that  its 
shores  are  the  favcTurite  spot  where  Chinese  poets 
muse  and  write  their  versified  prose.  It  is,  how- 
ever, subject  to  sudden  tempests,  which  render  its 
navigation  dangerous.  The  environs  of  the  Tai- 
hoo  lake,  near  the  E.  coast,  lat.  31°  N.,  long.  120° 
E.,  are  even  more  picturesque  than  those  of  the 
Po-yang,  having  gained  the  name  of  the  *  Chinese 
Arcadia.'  The  Hong-tse-hoo,  being  situat«d  near 
the  junction  of  the  Grand  Canal  wit-h  the  Yellow 
lUver,  is  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  ad- 
vantageous position.  All  the  lakes,  in  fact,  furnish 
intermedia  of  communication^  and  are  abundantly 
stocked  with  fish.  China  contains  several  smaller 
lakes,  but  the  whole  do  not  occupy  any  great  pro- 
portion of  her  vast  surface.  (Chma  Opened,  L  31 ; 
Barrow,  il  387,  391,  iil  42.) 

Coast — The  coast  of  Cluna  has  yet  to  be  de- 
scribed. If  our  statement  be  correct,  that  the  sea- 
coast  extends  for  2,500  m.,  there  is  only  one  mile 
of  coast  to  every  639  m.  of  territory ;  but  internal 
navigation  is  carried  on  so  extensively  that  this 
deficiency  has  no  ill  effect  upon  Chinese  commerce. 
Commencing  at  the  NE.,  the  coast  opposite  Corea 
is  bold  and  rocky,  but,  on  approaching  the  Gulf 
of  Pe-che-lee,  presents  a  low  and  sandy  shore, 
scarcely  perceptible  from  the  sea.  The  bar  formed 
in  this  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  makes  its 
bed  inconveniently  narrow,  and,  when  the  S. 
winds  blow,  the  whole  adjacent  country  is  over- 
flowed t«  a  great  extent.  The  coast  of  the  Shan- 
tung peninsula  is  bold  and  rocky,  so  indented  as 
to  afford  excellent  harbours;  but,  once  rounded, 
the  low  swampy  character  of  coast  is  again  pre- 
sented as  far  as  the  Tchusan  islands.  Meantime, 
the  two  great  rivers  have  brought  down  their  im- 
mense deposits  from  the  interior,  whicli  give  its 
name  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  mud  is  so  thick  as 
to  retard  the  headway,  and  affect  the  steering  of 
ships ;  and  this  great  gulf  will,  in  process  of  time, 
become  a  vast  alluvial  district,  like  Bengal  and 
Egypt.  *  The  present  inclination  of  the  bottom  is 
about  a  foot  in  a  geographical  mile,  or  somewhat 
leas  than  1  in  5,000 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
bottom  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  as  it  rises,  will  likewise 
gradually  approximate  to  a  horizontal  plain.' 
(Hall's  Voy^ages,  i.  27.)  This  sea  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded with  islands.  The  coast  down  to  the 
strait  of  Formosa  continues  low,  and,  except  where 
it  faces  the  Tchusan  islands,  and  in  the  prov.  of 
Fokien,  is  but  little  indented.  The  strait  itself 
abounds  with  headlands,  and  is  also  so  thickly 
studded  with  islands,  which  arc  but  imperfectly 
notified  even  in  the  best  charts,  that  navigation  is, 
by  Captain  Hall's  account, '  exceedingly  trying  to 
the  nerves.*  The  Quang-tong  shore  is  bold  and 
high,  except  in  the  recesses  of  the  numerous  bays 
and  harbours.  A  narrow  peninsula  is  thrust  out 
far  iute  the  sea  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Quang- 
tong,  and  forms,  with  the  island  of  Hainan,  a 
narrow  channel,  wliich  is  shoal,  full  of  sand  banks 
and  rocks,  so  that  even  the  native  flat-bottomed 
junks  are  exposed  to  great  dangers.  The  rest  of 
the  shore  is  washed  by  the  Tonquin  Gulf,  which  is 
studded  with  small  islands.  (Hall's  Voyages, 
rimo.  edit.  i.  29-46;  Gutzlaffs  YoyagCy passim; 
Lindsay's  Voyage ;  Journal  Geog.  Soc.,  lii.  297- 
310.) 

Public  Works. — Aspect  of  Cities  and  Towns. — 
An  amount  of  human  labour,  probably  unmatched 
hy  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  except  ancient 
Egypt,  has  been  expended  on  the  public  works  of 


China,  by  which  the  natural  aspect  of  the  countxy 
has  been  materially  varied.  The  first  and  most 
stupendous  of  these  is  the  great  wall,  built  several 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  ecra,  to  protect 
China  from  Tartar  incursions.  It  extends  along 
the  whole  N.  frontier,  from  the  Gulf  of  Leatong,  in 
120°,  to  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  empire,  in 
about  99®  E.  long.,  and  40°  N.'lat,,  being,  including 
its  windings,  about  1,250  m.  in  length :  it  is  carried 
over  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  through 
the  deepest  valleys,  and  continued  by  bridges  over 
rivers.  Its  height  varies  from  15  to  30  ft.  It  is 
15  ft.  across  at  the  top;  and,  at  short  intervals, 
square  towers  are  erected,  some  of  them  37  ft. 
high.  The  wall  is  composed  of  earth  faced  with 
masonry,  the  top  or  platform  being  paved  with 
square  tiles.  It  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay,  being 
no  longer  required,  since  the  union  of  the  Tartar 
with  the  Chmese  territory,  for  its  original  purpose. 
(Davis,  I  136 ;  Bell's  Travels,  ii.  88.) 

The  Great  Canal  commences  at  Hang-tehou, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tching-tang-chiang  river, 
in  about  30°  22'  N.  lat,  and  119°  45^  E.  long.,  and, 
extending  N.,  unites  first  with  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang,  and  then  with  the  Hoang-ho,  terminating 
at  Lin-tcing,  on  the  Eu-ho  river,  in  about  37°  N. 
lat.,  and  lib®  E.  long.  The  direct  distance  between 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  canal  is  about  512  m., 
but,  including  its  bends,  it  is  above  650  m.  in 
length }  and  as  the  Eu-ho,  which  is  a  na\ngablc 
river,  unites  with  the  Pei-ho,  also  navigable,  an 
internal  water  communication  is  thus  established 
between  Hang-tehou  and  Pekin,  across  10°  of  lat. 
And  by  the  junction  of  smaller  canals  and  nume- 
rous riVers,  the  Great  Canal  not  only  assists  in  the 
irrigation  of  immense  tracts  of  land,  but  affords  a 
ready  means  for  convejdng  its  produce  to  all  parts 
of  the  empire.  But,  apart  from  its  utility,  the 
Great  Canal  does  not  rank  high  as  a  work  of  art. 
A  vast  amount  of  labour  has,  however,  been  ex- 
pended upon  it:  for  though  it  mostly  passes 
through  a  flat  country-,  and  winds  alx)ut  to  pre- 
serve its  level,  its  bed  is  in  parts  cut  down  to  a 
considerable  depth,  while  in  other  parts  it  is  carried 
over  extensive  hollows,  lakes,  Ac,  on  vast  mounds 
of  earth  and  stone,  (Barrow,  511.)  The  sluices, 
which  keep  its  waters  at  the  necessary  level,  are 
all  of  very  simple  construction.  In  the  public 
roads,  and  where  rugged  steeps  are  only  accessible 
by  means  of  laboriously  formed  passes,  Chinese 
industry  is  fully  apparent.  Three  mountain  pdths 
traverse  the  Nan-hug;  one,  N.  of  Canton,  is  esti- 
mated by  Sir  G.  Staunton  to  rise  8,000  ft.  above 
the  sea;  yet  vast  quantities  of  goods  are  conveyed 
over  this  pass  from  Canton  to  the  interior' by 
coolies  or  porters.  The  obstacles  to  communication 
presented  by  the  Pe-ling  and  Ta-pa-ling  ranges 
are  greatly  diminished  by  an  artificial  road  some- 
times conducted  over  yawning  clefts  by  arches,  in 
other  places  deeply  cut  through  high* mountains, 
and  extending  altogether  for  150  m.  In  short, 
wherever  intercourse  is  expedient  between  any 
two  parts  of  Chhia,  no  natural  impediments  are 
too  gigantic,  no  labour  or  expense  too  great,  to 
overcome  them. 

The  following  summary  of  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  cities  and  towns  of  China  is  supplied 
by  Gutzlaff : — *  The  districts  on  the  sea-coast  are 
generally  the  best  inhabited  and  the  richest ;  the 
tracts  along  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  the  most  fertUe. 
I^arge  and  flourishing  cities  are  found  only  where 
a  ready  water  communication  with  other  parts  of 
the  empire  can  be  carried  on.  The  greatest  same- 
ness exists  in  all  the  cities.  In  the  larger  ones 
are  a  few  well  paved  streets,  lined  with  shops ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  streets  are  very  narrow, 
extremely  filthy,  and  planted  with  mere  hovels. 
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The  ynbarbs  of  many  cities  are  much  larger  than 
the  cities  themselves;  and  it  is  by  no  means  ex- 
traordinary t4j  see  an  immense  walled  space  with- 
out any  houses,  where  formerly  a  city  stood. 
ViUages  and  hamlets  have  a  beautiful  appearance 
at  a  distance;  but  on  entering  them  one  sees 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  houses  irregularly  thrown 
together,  the  outside  fair  to  behold,  but  the  inside 
without  furniture  or  comforts,  and  more  tilthy  even 
than  a  stable.  This  does  not  apply  to  one  district 
only,  but  it  is  common  to  most,*  Although  the 
fields  and  gardens  are  beautifully  laid  out-,  there 
yet  appeals  in  them  little  attention  either  to  ele- 
gance or  pleasure.  The  gardens  are  vexy  few; 
and  a  Chinese  grandee  dclu^hts  more  in  artificial 
landscapes  laid  out  in  a  smiul  compass,  than  in  an 
extensive  park  or  a  flower-garden.  Utility  is 
studied  in  preference  to  pleasure.  The  grandeur 
of  nat^ual  scenery  is  in  many  parts  of  China  as 
striking  as  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Mountauis, 
crags,  rivulets,  and  valleys,  both  picturesque  and 
romantic,  are  found  in  most  provinces.  Com- 
manding situations  are  chosen  for  temples,  the 
haunts  of  superstition  and  idolatry.  These  serve 
lij^wise  for  taverns,  stages,  public  halls,  and 
gambling-houses.  The  building  of  houses  is  regu- 
hited  by  law ;  none  are  allowed  to  exceed  a  certain 
dimension.  Public  halls  have  little  to  recommend 
them ;  the  Chinese  were  never  great  architects ; 
they  understood  the  building  of  dwelling  houses, 
but  not  of  palaces.'     (China  Opened,  L  57,  58.) 

Climaie. — Connected  with  this  subject  there  are 
some  singular  circumstances.  Situated  between 
the  20th  and  42nd  degrees  of  N.  lat,  and  the  most 
E.  long,  of  any  part  of  the  Old  World,  the  tem- 
perature of  China  is  very  low  for  its  geographical 
petition.  Its  climate  may  also  be  said  to  be  one 
ofertrenusi  and  while  at  Pekin,  which  is  nearly 
1^  farther  S.  than  Naples,  the  mean  temperature 
is  that  of  Brittany,  the  scorching  heats  of  summer 
are  greater  than  at  Cairo,  and  the  winters  as  rigo- 
itMis  as  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Sweden.  But 
in  so  extensive  a  territory  there  are  necessarily 
many  variations.  Tlie  W.  districts  are  much  iu- 
fiuenoed  by  the  colds  diffused  by  the  mountains, 
while  the  climate  of  the  maritime  provinces  is 
modified  by  the  sea.  At  Canton,  which  is  under 
the  tropic,  the  heat  during  July,  August,  and 
September,  is  excessive :  then  occur  those  fright- 
ful tornadoes,  called  typhoons,  spreading  devasta- 
tion in  their  course,  which,  however,  do  not  extend 
far  beyond  Canton.  At  the  breaking  up  of  these 
burrioines,  the  transitions  from  the  heat  of  day  to 
cold  and  fo^y  nights  are  more  violent  and  sudden 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  The  N.  wuids 
set  in  about  November,  and  bring  with  them  cold 
as  intense  as  the  preceding  heats.  The  mean 
temperature  of  Canton  is  76°  Fahr.  Tlie  climate 
of  the  interior  is  not  however,  with  few  exceptions, 
so  extreme,  particularly  towards  the  N.  frontier, 
where  the  summers  are  genial;  and  though  the 
winter  be  cold,  it  is  Ary^  and  docs  not  check  the 
growth  of  fruit ;  but  the  N.  winds  bring  clouds  of 
white  sand,  which  afflict  the  natives  with  oph- 
thalmia. The  W.  frontier  districts  of  Yun-nan 
and  Sze-chuen  are  «ud  to  be  unhealthy^,  and  are 
selected  as  places  of  banishment  for  Chmese  con- 
victs. The  centoal  provinces  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  those  already  named.  There  the 
cUmate  exhibits  a  happy  medium  between  the 
ligour  of  the  N.  regions  and  the  enervating  heats 
and  sudden  colds  of  the  S.  The  Kiang-tse  is  the 
most  favoured  in  this  respect.  The  fall  of  rnin  in 
China  varies  considerably  in  different  years.  Hum- 
boldt states— without  naming  on  what  authority — 
that  the  average  quantity  per  an.  is  70  in. ;  though 
it  has  been  known  to  exceed  90.    Many  violent 


earthquakes  have  been  felt  in  China.  (Malte- 
Brun, art.* China';  Cliina  Opened, i  81,60,90,162, 
163,  185;  The  Fan-qui  in  China,  by  C.  T.  Down- 
ing, Esq.,  i.  191,  192;  Lyell's  Geology,  il  50.) 

Population, — China  has  long  been  very  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  the  most  densely  peopled 
country  of  any  considerable  extent  in  the  world. 
The  Jesuit  ^emedo,  vrriting  in  1645,  remarks 
that,  after  living  in  the  coundry  twenty-two  years, 
he  was  no  less  surprised  on  leaving  than  on  his 
first  arrival,  at  the  unmense  number  of  persons  he 
met  with,  not  only  in  the  towns  and  cities,  but  on 
the  highways,  '  where,'  says  he,  *  there  b  at  all 
times  as  large  a  crowd  as  is  usually  to  be  met 
with  on  some  great  festival  or  public  occasion.' 
The  Jesuit  Amiot,  founding  on  official  docu- 
ments, estimated  the  pop.  in  1743  at  about 
143,000,000,  which,  adding  for  some  classes  that 
he  had  omitted,  may  be  carried  to  about 
160,000,000;  and  in  1792,  Lord  Macartney  was 
informed,  bv  a  mandarin,  <a  plain,  unaffected, 
honest  man,*^  whose  statement  is  said  to  have  been 
made  on  the  authoritv  of  official  documents,  that 
the  pop.  was  333,000,500,  and  later  accounts  carry 
it  up  to  above  360,000,000. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Amiot,  these  statements  ap- 
pear altogether  incredible,  and  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  there  is  no  certain  information  as  to  the  pop. 
of  China.  According  to  the  statements  in  Chinese 
official  works,  the  pop.  of  the  empire  amounted,  in 
1393,  to  60,545,000;  and  in  1578  to  60,692,000. 
It  is  suppo<«ed  to  have  continued  at  or  about  this 
amount  till  the  Tartar  conquest  in  1644,  a  year 
before  the  publicadon  of  Semedo's  work.  But  it 
appears  firom  an  imperial  proclamation  quoted  in 
the  <  Chuiese  Repository,'  issued  in  1792,  and  said 
to  be  founded  on  officialViata,  that  the  pop.  had  been 
reduced  in  1711  to  28,605,7161  (vol.  I  p.  356, 
Canton,  1833.)  This  extraordinary  diminution  is 
attempted  to  be  explamed  m  the  work  referred  U>j 
by  the  mortality  occasioned  bv  the  long  and 
bloody  wars  that  accompanied  the  establishment 
of  the  Manchoo  dynasty,  by  the  fact  of  some  of 
the  provs.  in  the  S.  not  havmg  been  fully  subdued 
when  this  census  was  taken ;  and  by  the  circum- 
stance of  a  poll-tax  being  then  impyosed,  which 
made  it  for  the  interest  of  individuals  to  esca|)e 
being  enrolled  in  the  census.  But  even  admitting 
the  force  of  some  of  these  statements,  and  allow- 
ing that  but  fur  the  wars  occasioned  by  the  Tartar 
conquest,  and  the  imperfectly  subdued  state  of 
parts  of  the  country,  a  correct  census  taken  in 
1711  would  have  given  a  pop.  of  sixty  or  seventy 
millions,  still  it  con  scarcely  be  credited  that  the 
pop.  should  have  increased  from  even  that  amount, 
m  1711,  to  above  300,000,000  in  1792.  Had 
China  been  a  new  country,  or  had  the  Tartars,  by 
whom  she  was  overrun  in  the  17th  century,  been 
distinguished  by  their  superior  intelligence  and 
industry,  an  increase  of  this  sort  might  have  been 
possible.  But  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  fact. 
China  has  been  settled  and  civilised  for  many  cen- 
turies; the  great  works  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted by  her  inhabit,  at  a  very  remote  period, 
show  that  she  had  then  been  pretty  thicklv  peo- 
pled; and  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  in 
China  the  arts  have  been  for  ages  in  a  nearly  sta- 
tionary state.  The  Tartars  imparted  to  her  little 
that  was  new.  They  were,  in  truth,  mere  roving 
herdsmen;  and  though  they  might  have  given 
the  Chinese  some  instruction  in  predatory  war- 
fare, they  could  communicate  to  them  no  useful 
art,  science,  or  invention.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  must  be  admitted  either  that  tbe  former 
official  accounts  of  the  pop.  were  grossly  under- 
rated, or  that  the  later  ones  were  grossly  ex- 
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aggeiuted.  (For  a  farther  discussion  of  this 
subject,  see  De  Guignes,  Voyages  k  Peking,  iii 
65-86.) 

Subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  area  of  the  dif- 
ferent provs.  as  given  by  Lord  Macartney,  and 
their  pop.  as  given  by  Amiot  in  1743,  by  Lord 
Macartney  in  1792,  and  by  the  official  returns  in 
1818. 


ProrlncM 

Ar«ttln 

^2Ji? 

Poik1792 

Pop.  1815 
Official 

Northern 

Pe^he-lee 

68,949 

16,702,766 

88,000,000 

27,990,871 

Shan-ae 

(W.of 

mnts.) 

Shen-ae 

65,268 

9,768,189 

27,000,000 

14,004,210 

• 

(W.of 
Pub.) 

164,008 

14,804,086 

■  18,000,000 

10,207,266 

Kan-Buh 

12,000,000 

15,193,126 

f>ntr»l 

Ho-nan . . 

66,104 

12,687,280 

25,000,000 

28,087,171 

Kiang-ae. 

72,176 

6,681,860 

19,000,000 

28,046,999 

Hoo-pih  . 

HoO-DfUl  . 

}  144,770 

4,264,860 

J  14,000,000 
1 13,000,000 

27,870,098 
18,662,507 

Kwi-choa 

64,664 

8,402,722 

9,000,000 

6,288,219 

Sonthima 

MwitiBM 

Shan-tnng 

66,104 

12,169,680 

24,000,000 

28,968,764 

Kiangsoo 
Gan-hway 

}   92,961 

26,766,866 

82,000,000 

72.011,660 

Che-Kian« 

89,160 

16,628,990 

21,000,000   26,256,784 

Fo-Kien  . 

68,480 

7,648,035 

15,000,000;  14,777,410 

Qoan-tong 

79,466 

6,006,600 

21,000,000,  19,174,030 

Kwang-ne 

78.260 

1,143,460 

10,000,000 

7,818,895 

Tun-nan. 

107,969 

1,189,826 

8,000,000 

6,661,820 

Sie-cl^um 

166,800 

15,181.710     27,000,000 

21,485,678 

Leaotong 

— 

285,620;         — 

— 

Total.    . 

1,297,999 160,265,476   888,000,000  860,279,897 

The  census  for  1813  adds  an  additional  1,413,982 
souls  as  the  pop.  of  Shing-king,  Keih-lin,  Turfan, 
Lobnor,  and  Formosa;  and  188,326  families  as 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  emperor.  Supposing 
the  latter  to  consist  of  four  members  each,  the 
total  pop.,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year, 
will  be  362,447,188. 

A  glance  at  the  above  table  will  show  that  the 
account  of  the  pop.  furnished  to  Lord  Macartney, 
in  1792,  and  the  census  of  1813,  cannot  both  be 
accurate.  The  last  shows  an  excess  over  the 
former  of  29|  millions  in  the  aggregate ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  in  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
vinces there  has  been  no  increase;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  diminution.  In  the  evidence  adduced 
before  the  British  parliamentary  committees,  in 
1830, 1831,  and  1832,  the  area  of  China  was  com- 
puted at  1,372,452  English  statute  square  miles, 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  141,470,000,  or 
103  to  the  square  mile;  to  which  was  added 
1,182,000  for  tiie  standing  army,  and  12,000,000 
for  Tartary.  But  the  information  was  very  ob- 
scure with  regard  to  the  population.  Thibet, 
Korea,  the  Manchoo,  and  other  Tartar  and  Mon- 
golian states,  were  computed  to  have  a  popubition 
of  more  than  30,000,000,  which  would  increase  the 
whole  population  of  China  and  its  assumed  de- 
pendencies to  nearly  400,000,000  inhabitants. 

Local  Divmom. — ^Though  the  geography  of  the 
world  be  not  much  studi^  in  the  *  Celestial  Em- 
pire,' the  more  minute  details  of  local  topography 
are  no  where  better  understood.  The  survey  of 
the  Jesuits,  made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Kan|i;-he, 
is  said  to  be  very  correct ;  and  every  distnct  of 
any  importance  has  since  found  a  geographer, 
who  describes  it,  if  not  so  scientifically  as  the 
Catholic  missionaries,  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness, so  that,  with  little  difficulty,  a  library  of 
3,000  vols,  might  be  collected  treating  exclu- 


sively of  Chinese  geography.  Nothing  can  be 
more  system&tic  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  empire  is  divided.  Each  prov.  is  portioned 
off  into  provincial  districts ;  while  the  towns  and 
cities  are  divided  into  the  1st  class  {foo)y  2nd  class 
(tchoo),  and  3rd  class  Quen).  Formerly  China 
Proper  consisted  of  fifteen  provs. ;  but  in  KeCn- 
Lung's  time  the  largest  were  bisected,  and  there 
are  now  dghteen. 

Northern  Provinces,-^!,  Pe-che-lee  (the  inde- 
pendent) is  subdivided  into  sixteen  districts,  the 
most  W.  of  which  are  very  fiat ;  the  central  ones 
somewhat  hilly;  while  those  on  the  sea-coast 
along  the  Pe-che-lee  Gulf  are  low  and  marshy. 
Pekin,  the  metropolis  of  Northern  China  and  re- 
sidence of  the  court,  is  situated  in  this  prov.,  about 
60  m.  from  the  great  wall,  and  100  m.  from  the 
sea,  The  Pei-ho  flows  through  Pe-che-lee,  disem- 
bo^ing  at  the  sniall  sea^port  of  Takoo.  The 
chief  ports  are  Tong-choo  and  Tein-sing.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  and  one  which  does  not  square  well 
with  the  popular  notions  of  absenteeism,  that,  de- 
spite the  residence  of  the  court,  the  bulk  of  the 
population  are  probably  more  depressed  in  this 
than  in  any  other  prov.  (Barrow,  495.)  2.  Shan-se, 
or  Chan-«e  (west  of  the  mountains,)  is  divided 
fitom  Mongolia  by  the  great  wall,  a  branch  of 
which  (the  inner  great  wall)  separates  its  E.  limit 
from  Pe-che-lee.  It  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  most 
early  occupied  part  of  China.  Its  mountainous 
por^ons  are  not,  however,  habitable,  and  many- 
other  localities  afford  but  a  scanty  subsistence. 
Hence  it  has  no  large  or  remarkable  cities.  3. 
Shen-se,  or  Chen-se  (west  of  the  pass),  is  also 
separated  from  the  Mongolian  borders  by  the  great 
wall,  which  in  this  place  is  kept  in  good  repair. 
The  mountains  in  this  prov.,  which  are  more 
rugged  than  high,  contain  gold  mines,  but  these 
are  not  allowed  to  be  worked,  lest  the  attention 
of  the  F^ple  should  be  withdrawn  from  agricul- 
ture. The  valleys  through  which  the  Hei-hoand 
the  Han-Kiang  run  are  fertile  in  millet,  wheat, 
and  pulse,  but  are  too  dry  to  produce  much  rice. 
Swarms  of  locusts  frequently  appear  in  Shcn-se, 
destroying  the  harvest,  and  converting  smiling 
valleys  into  wastes.  The  chief  town  is  Se-gan- 
fou,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  empire.  4.  Kan-suh 
(voluntary  awe)  and  Shen-se,  formerly  united, 
made  one  large  prov.,  extending  over  a  space  of 
154,008  sq.  m.  Kan-suh  consists  principally  of  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  thrust  out  upon  the  edge  of 
the  great  Gobi  desert ;  hence  the  soil  is  cold  and 
barren.  Kan-suh  forms  the  NW.  limit  of  China, 
the  great  wall  ending  at  Shwang-lan. 

Central  Provmces.^5,  Ho-nan  (south  of  the 
river)  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the 
great  plain,  and  is  called  the  garden  of  China. 
Shen-se,  Pe-che-lee,  and  a  part  of  Shan-timg  join 
its  N.  boundary,  while  branches  of  the  Pe-ling 
enclose  it  to  the  W.  The  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow 
River,  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  N.  boundary, 
and  intersects  the  finest  parts  of  the  prov.  6. 
Kiang-se  (west  of  the  river)  has  its  boundaries 
well  defined  by  the  Nan-ling  range  and  its 
branches,  which  surround  it  on  three  sides,  the 
W.,  S.,  and  £.  Its  N.  part  contains  the  great 
Poo-Yang  lake,  and  its  contiguous  marshes,  said 
by  Mr.  l^rrow  to  be  the  sink  of  China.  It  has, 
however,  many  well  cultivated  valleys,  in  which 
rice,  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar,  are  produced.  It 
has  also  extensive  manufactures,  amongst  which 
must  not  be  foigotten  the  China-ware,  so  highly 
esteemed  all  over  the  world,  till  European  imita- 
tors exceeded  the  original  manufacture  in  beauty 
and  cheapness.  Still,  however,  no  fewer  than  a 
million  persons  are  said  to  be  exclusively  em- 
ployed  m  this  manufacture,  which   is   chiefly' 
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carried  on  at  the  capital  Kin^-le-chin.  Here 
500  fumaoee  are  constantly  burning.  7.  Hoo-pih 
(ntnrth  of  the  river),  and,  8.  Hoo-nan  (south  of 
the  river),  form  the  ancient  prov.  of  Hoo-Kwang, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 
The  former  is  divided  into  eleven  and  the  latter 
into  thirteen  districts;  the  whole  covering  an  area 
of  144,770  sq.  m.  Both  provs.  are  extremely  fer- 
tile, and  the  capital  of  Hoo-pih  yields  to  few 
dties  of  the  empire  in  extent  and  prosperity. 
The  tea  grown  in  its  neighbourhood  is  of  superior 
quidity,  and  the  bamboo-paper  manufactured 
within  its  walls  is  extensively  exported.  This 
city  is  caUed  Woo-chang-foo.  Hoo-nan  bears  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  Hc-nan  prov.,  but  is 
richer  in  minerals.  A  verv  active  trade  is  carried 
on,  on  both  banks  of  the  tang-tse-Kiang.  Hoo- 
pih  and  Hoo-nan  are  both  within  the  great  plain. 
9.  Kwi-chow  has  been  designated  the  Switzer- 
land of  China,  being  traversed  by  the  highest 
portion  of  the  Nan-ling  range.  To  the  S.  it  is 
peopled  by  wild  and  intractable  highlanders 
{MauMt-tze),  who,  though  in  the  centre  of  the 
em(Hre,  preserve  their  independence;  and  fre- 
quently make  predatory  descents  on  the  adjoin- 
ing provinces.  Kwi-chow  has  no  laige  towns, 
but  several  fortresses. 

Maritime  and  SouAem  Provinceg.— 10.  Shan- 
tmig  (east  of  the  mountains)  is  partly  in  the 
great  pUun  and  partly  consists  of  a  promontory 
jutting  into  the  Yellow  Sea,  S.  of  Pe-che-lee, 
and  N£.  of  Ho-nan.  Its  W.  part  is  traversed 
by  the  Great  Canal,  but  the  country  is  poor, 
and  the  climate,  though  bracing,  bleak.  There 
are,  however,  some  viduable  coal  mines,  which 
supply  the  whole  empire  with  that  article.  The 
coast 'is  bold,  and  affords  good  shelter.  The  prin- 
cipal port  is  Tong-cheou-foo.  11  &  12.  The  Kiang- 
soo  (nver  Soo)  and  Gan-hway  (fixed  excellence) 
prov.  were  once  united  under  the  name  of  Kiang- 
nang.  The  two  great  rivers,  the  Hoang-ho  and 
Yang-tse-Kiang,  cross  both  districts,  and  fall  into 
the  sea  2^  apart,  forming  the  Chinese  delta.  Gan- 
hway  has  18  districts,  and  the  Kiang-soo  11; 
their  united  extent  being  92,961  sq.  m.  *  If  we 
consider/  remarks  Gutzlaff; '  their  agricultural  re- 
somnxa,  their  ^reat  manufactures,  their  various 
productions,  thenr  excellent  situation  on  the  banks 
of  the  two  iaigest  rivers  in  China,  their  many 
canals,  and  amongst  them  the  Great  Canal  and 
tributary  rivers,  thev  are  doubtless  the  best  terri- 
toiy  of  thina.'  Enjoying  these  blessings,  chiefly 
conferred  by  their  two  great  rivers,  these  provinces 
are  also  the  most  liable  to  the  evils  they  produce, 
namely,  frequent  and  destructive  inundations. 
The  staple  products  are  grain,  cotton,  green  teas, 
mid  silk.  Kice  suits  ac&iirably  with  the  black 
marshy  loam  of  which  most  of  the  soil  consists. 
Nanking  (capital  of  the  S.)  is  situated  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  but  at  the  distance 
of  a  league  from  the  stream  (Nankin).  The 
Kiang-soo  prov.  only  faces  the  ocean.  The  scene 
which  app^ured  at  the  junction  of  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang  and  Great  Canal  is  thus  described  by 
Banow:^ — *The  multitude  of  ships  of  war,  of 
burden,  and  of  pleasure;  some  gliding  down  the 
stream,  others  sailing  against  it;  some  moving 
by  oars,  and  others  Tying  at  anchor ;  the  banks 
on  either  side  covered  with  towns  and  houses  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  presented  a  prospect 
more  varied'  and  cheerful  tnan  any  that  had 
hitherto  occurred.  Nor  was  the  canal  on  the 
opposite  side  less  lively.  For  two  whole  days  we 
were  continually  passing  among  fleets  of  ships 
of  different  construction  and  dimensions.  Cities, 
towns,  and  villages  were  continued  along  the 
banks  without  intermission.     The  face  of  the 


country  was  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and 
dale,  and  every  part  in  a  high  state  of  ctdtiva- 
tion.»  (p.  616.)  13.  The  Che-Kian^  (river  Che),  or 
Tche-Eaang,  is  the  smallest  Chmese  prov.  It 
occupies  the  S£.  comer  of  the  ^reat  pliun.  The 
Yun-ling  chain  ends  here  in  mnumerable  low 
hills,  the  most  barren  of  which  produce  abim- 
dance  of  tea.  In  fact  the  whole  district  is  most 
assiduously  laid  under  contribution  by  the  in- 
habitants, every  inch  of  ground  being'  tenanted. 
At  the  port  of  Cha-poo,  a  huge  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Japan.  14.  Fo-Kien  (happy  establish- 
ment), which  forms  the  W.  shore  of  the  Formosa 
chaimel,  is  mountainous.  Barren  hiUs  and  sandy 
plains  are,  in  truth,  the  natural  characteristics  of 
Fo-Kien,  but  Chinese  industry  has  made  the  land 
fruitfuL  The  tea-plant  thrives  in  perfection,  and 
the  *  China  orange '  is  chiefly  denved  from  this 
prov.  The  maritime  commerce  of  Fo-Kien  is 
extensive,  its  merchants  monopolising  most  of 
the  Chinese  shipping  trade.  Emigration  though 
discouraged  by  the  government,  is  here  very  pre- 
valent 15.  Quan-tong  (eastern  breadth)  joins 
Fo-Kien  to  the  E. ;  its  shores  stretch  along  the 
whole  S.  coast  of  China,  to  the  borders  of  Cochin 
China,  the  N.  boundary  being  formed  by  the 
Nan-ling  mountains.  Quan-tong  has  13  districts, 
and  an  equal  number  of  trading  emporiums,  and 
to  this  prov.  alone  are  Europeans  allowcxi  to 
trade.  It  has  many  wide  valleys,  particularly 
the  plain  around  Canton,  which  'is  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  many  valuable  products ;  but-,  though  it 
be  the  great  entrepot  for  tea,  that  article  is  not  of 
the  number.  The  capital,  Kwang-choo-foo  (Can- 
ton), is  the  greatest  emporium  of  the  E.  16. 
Kwang-se  (western  breadth)  joins  the  W.  limits 
of  Quang-tong,  the  Nan-ling  ran^e  divides  it 
from  Hoo-nan  on  the  N.,  while  its  S.  border 
unites  it  with  the  Cochin  Chinese  prov.  of  Tonkin. 
The  mountainous  portions  of  the  prov. — by  far 
the  greatest  part  or  it — are  said  to  contain  gold 
and  other  metals :  the  lowlands  and  valleys  pro- 
duce rice,  silk,  and  timber.  Both  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  differ  from  those 
of  their  countrymen.  17.  Yun-nan  (south  of  the 
clouds),  the  most  \V.  of  the  S.  provs. ;  is  conter- 
minous on  the  S.  with  Cochin  China  and  the 
Birman  empire ;  and  towards  the  W.  with  Thibet. 
Its  mountains,  which  are  remarkably  high  and 
bold,  furnish  the  copper  that  supplies  the  currency 
of  China.  It  is  in  Yun-nan  that  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang  enters  China ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  high 
road,  which  has  been  made  parallel  to  its  banks 
for  a  great  distance,  communication  between  it 
and  the  rest  of  the  empire  is  rendered  constant 
and  easy.  The  same  road  branching  off  to  the  S., 
extends  into  the  heart  of  the  Birman  empire. 

The  western  province^  Sze-chuen  (five  rivers),  is 
the  largest  in  China.  Plains,  mountains  ^the 
Yun-ling),  and  extensive  deserts  are  its  principal 
components.  The  Yang-tse-Kiang  havmg  taken 
a  N.  bend  at  the  Yun-nan  frontier,  traverses  its 
whole  extent ;  and,  during  this  part  of  its  course, 
receives  several  tributaries.  The  capitsJ,  Ching- 
toOf  was  once  the  metropolis  of  an  independent 
state,  which  then  surrounded  it;  and  its  inhab. 
still  boast  of  greater  independence  of  character 
than  their  neighbours ;  which  they  evince  by  fre- 
quent rebellions.    ^China  Opened,  L  1&5-168.) 

Natural  Producitons  of  China, — The  climate  of 
China,  exhibiting  occasionally  such  severe  cold, 
forbids  the  presence  of  some  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom  met  with  in  the  simile  latitudes 
of  India.  The  universal  cultivation  of  China 
Proper,  and  the  thickness  of  its  population,  have 
long  expelled  most  of  the  wild  animals  which 
still  abound  in  the  surrounding  regions.    There 
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are  also  fewer  domratic  ones  than  inhabit  most 
European  countries.  Beasts  of  burden  are  in  a 
great  degree  superseded  by  the  means  of  transit 
so  copiously  afforded  by  canals  and  water-courses, 
and  by  that  fine  race  o^men  the  coolies  or  porters ; 
while  the  canal  boats  are  dragged  along  b^  track- 
ers. Add  to  this,  that  animal  food  is  con- 
siderably less  in  use  among  the  Chinese  than 
vegetable  diet.  There  are  no  meadows  for  feed- 
ing cattle ;  and  even  if  there  were,  the  natives 
have  a  singular  aversion  to  butter  and  milk. 
I'igers,  though  they  have  been  seen  in  the  forests 
of  Yun-nan,  are  scarcely  known ;  and  the  lion 
is  almost  deemed  fabulous  in  China.  There  are 
wild  cats,  which  are  caught,  confined,  and  fed 
in  cages,  and  considered  a  dainty  for  the  table. 
Monkeys  are  found  in  the  southern  districts. 
The  Chinese  horse  and  ass  are  small  and  si)irit- 
less,  and  so  is  the  buffalo,  which  is  sometimes 
employed  in  ploughing.  Dromedaries  are  much 
used  between  Pekin  and  Tartary.  Pigs  are 
reared  with  ffreat  care;  sheep  are  smaller  than 
those  of  England,  and  goats,  of  various  colours, 
have  uniformly  straight  noms.  The  dog  of  China 
is  about  the  size  of  a  spaniel,  and  is  uniformly 
met  with  of  the  same  variety.  Rats  emigrate 
occasionally  from  one  place  to  another  in  large 
troops,  when  they  devour  crops  and  harvests: 
they  are  very  large,  and  are  used  by  the  common 
people  as  an  article  of  food.  There  is  a  genus 
of  rat  peculiar  to  China,  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  bamboo  rat  of  Sumatra.  The 
ornithology  of  China  presents,  in  the  first  place, 
the  eagle,  which  frequents  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts ;  the  haettin,  a  kind  of  falcon,  abounding  in 
the  province  of  Che-keang,  is  considered  imperial 
property,  while  the  magpie,  which  is  so  numerous 
as  to  be  the  farmer's  worst  nuisance,  is  considered 
sacred  by  the  reigning  family.  Crows  and  sparrows 
are  also  abundant  in  China.  Among  others  of 
their  manifold  stratagems  for  catching  fish,  the 
Chinese  have  trained  the  fishing  cormorant ;  but 
that  the  bird  may  not  help  itself  too  bountifully, 
the  owner  puts  an  iron  ring  round  its  neck, 
which  obliges  it  to  deliver  up  a  portion  of  its 
prey.  Curlews  and  quails  are  found  in  great 
quantities  in  the  N. :  the  latter  are  esteemed 
chiefly  for  their  fighting  qualities,  as  cocks  used 
to  be  m  England ;  and,  when  tamed,  good  fighting 
quails  sell  at  enormous  prices.  Larks  are  nume- 
rous, and  sing  admirably.  But  the  greatest  boast 
of  Chinese  ornithology  is  its  splendid  varieties 
of  pheasants.  One,  Uie  medaUion  pheasant,  takes 
its  name  firom  a  membrane  of  brilliantly  coloured 
feathers,  which  are  displayed  or  contracted  at  the 
will  of  the  bird.  The  gold  and  silver  pheasants 
have  also  a  most  brilliant  appearance,  and  are  so 
plentiful  as,  in  some  districts,  to  furnish  the 
tables  of  the  poor  with  an  excellent  dish. 
Pigeons  of  different  sorts  are  not  rare,  but  the 
natives  seldom  domesticate  them.  Aquatic  birds 
arc  naturally  invited  to  a  country  which  has  so 
many  lakes  and  rivers.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  is  the  mandarin  duck,  a  species  of  teal,  so 
celebrated  for  the  strong  mutual  affection  be- 
tween the  male  and  female  that  it  is  used  by 
the  Chinese  as  an  emblem  of  conjugal  fidelity: 
their  plumage  is  beautifuL  The  snow-white  rice- 
bird  of  Slam  is  of  great  use  in  China  in  extir- 
pating vermin  from  the  marahy  rice-fields ;  which 
It  is  enabled  to  accomplish  by  means  of  its  long 
legs  and  long  beak. 

From  thejishea  peculiar  to  China  we  derive  the 
gold  and  silver  fish,  which  are  kept  there,  as  in 
Europe,  for  ornament  in  glass  globes.  The  edible 
fish  peculiar  to  China  are,  first,  one  of  a  yellowish 
colour,   caught  in  the   Yang-tsc-Kiang,  which. 


while  iresh,  is  insipid ;  but  is  considered  a  great 
delicacy  after  having  been  kept  for  a  time  in  ice. 
The  shanff-tunfff  sea-eel,  and  a  sort  of  rock  cod, 
called  iaang^yu,  are  also  much  esteemed,  and  so 
are  sturgeon,  mullet,  carp,  perch,  sea-bream,  &c. 
Crab  fish  of  various  kinds  are  plentiful  On  parts 
of  the  rocky  coast,  oysters  are  suocessfully  pre- 
served and  fattened  in  oyster-beds. 

Though  the  laxger  species  of  rqatUet  are  mi- 
known  m  China,  the  smaller  lizard  tribes  are 
numerous  in  the  hot  months;  several  fresh  water 
tortoises  have  been  discovered,  and  also  two  new- 
species  of  frogs.  Venomous  serpents  are  but  litUo 
known.  The  intect  tribes  of  China  furnish  its 
greatest  plague  and  its  greatest  blessing.  The 
plague  of  locust-swarms  is  terribly  inflicteid  upon 
the  N.  and  W.  prov.  Nothing  can  exceed  their 
voracity;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to 
occasion  so  much  destruction,  as  to  reduce  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  to  starvation ;  while  an- 
other insect,  the  silk-worm,  furnishes  employment 
and  riches  to  an  immense  part  of  the  pop.  In 
rearing  these  profitable  worms,  the  Chinese  excel 
all  other  nations.  Scorpions  and  centipedes  arc 
plentifuL  A  spider,  peculiar  to  China,  which 
mhabits  trees,  devoura  small  birds,  after  en- 
tanj^ling  them  in  its  enormous  web.  Butterflies 
of  gigantic  size,  and  brilliant  colours,  abound  £. 
of  Canton.  Multitudes  of  white  ants  are  very 
destructive  in  the  S. ;  and  the  mosquito  is  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  countir  during  the  summer 
months.  There  is  a  sin^lar  sort  of  bee,  called 
the  white-wax  insect,  which  furnishes  the  whole 
nation  with  that  article,  which  it  deposits  upon  a 
particular  sort  of  tree,  furnished  by  the  natives 
with  nests  to  attract  the  insects. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  of  China  is  remaxkable 
for  not  containing  any  very  laige  trees,  and 
dmber  is  consequently  scarce.  The  oak  is  seldom 
seen,  fir  trees  chiefly  supplying  its  place,  every 
ridge  of  mountain  where  it  is  likely  to  grow  being 
planted  with  the  fir.  Palms,  laiuel,  cassia,  and 
caper  trees  are  often  met  with,  especially  in  the 
S.  provinces,  and  the  cultivator  grows  together 
the  banana,  guava,  orange,  papaw,  cocoa,  litchi, 
peach,  apricot,  vine,  pomegranate,  and  chestnut, 
fhere  is  also  a  singular  production  called  the 
tallow-tree,  which  resembles  the  birch,  but  the 
bark  is  white,  and  the  branches  slender:  the 
firuit,  growing  in  bunches,  is  enclosed  in  a  brown 
capsule,  which  encloses  three  kernels,  all  coated 
with  tallow,  themselves  containing  an  oil  much 
used  for  the  lamp,  while  the  tallow  is  converted 
into  candles.  There  is  also  the  tte,  or  varnish 
tree,  resembling  the  ash,  which  exudes  a  valuable 
essential  oil,  but  produces  a  cutaneous  disease 
if  dropped  upon  the  skin.  It  is  the  white  blossom/s 
of  the  le-pth  which  attract  the  wax-fly.  The 
camphor*  laurel  is  extremely  productive  of  that 
drug  in  China.  The  kwan-km  contains  a  pith 
which,  when  ground  to  powder,  answen  all  the 
purposes  of  flour.  A  species  of  sycamore,  the 
koo-$hoOf  supplies  paper  to  the  Chinese  from  the 
rind ;  thin,  riband-like  strips  are  peeled  and  made 
into  paper.  Mulberry  trees,  as  food  for  silk-worms, 
have  much  pains  bestowed  on  their  culture. 

We  come  now  to  the  slmib  which  has  brought 
China  into  nearer  contact  with  foreigners  than 
her  sages  ever  desired,  or  her  government  seem 
willing  to  render  closer.  The  tea-plant,  called 
by  the  natives  cAa,  rises  from  four  to  five  feet  in 
height,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
myrtle,  but  the  flower  is  not  unlike  small  white 
hedge  roses.  Although  European  botanists  have 
only  discovered  two  varieties,  black  tea  and  green 
tea,  native  writers  enumerate  as  many  hundreds ; 
an  obvious  exaggeration.    Though  this  plant  will 
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pT>w  m  the  most  sterile  ground,  the  quality  of 
the  leaves  depends  upon  the  soil  which  nourishes 
them,  and  the  age  of  the  tree.  The  best  are  taken 
from  three  year  old  shrubs.  There  are  three  in- 
^therings  of  the  leaves ;  the  first  in  early  spring, 
the  second  at  the  commenoement,  and  the  third 
at  the  end  of  the  summer.  They  are  carefully 
manipulated,  dried  in  various  ways,  and  then 
packed.  The  coarsest  leaves  are  beaten  into 
cakes  and  exported,  principally  into  Tartary, 
under  the  name  of  kaiel-cha,  or  brick  tea.  But 
the  finer  descriptions  of  tea  require  a  vast  deal  of 
labour  in  their  preparation,  and  could  only  be 
produced  in  a  oountzy  where  the  inhabitants  are 
universally  industrious,  and  wages  low.  That 
giant  of  the  grass  tribe,  the  bamboo,  is  most  ex- 
tensively used;  besides  being  an  important  in- 
strument for  enforcing  the  laws,  the  Chinese 
build  cotu^^  and  fashion  all  sorts  of  furniture 
with  it.  'Hie  tender  shoots  make  an  excellent 
food,  and  supply  the  material  for  a  coaise  sort  of 
paper.  Tobacco,  the  cotton  plant,  and  sugar- 
canes,  axe  also  profitably  cultivated.  The  growth 
of  garden  flowers  is  not  much  encouraged,  every 
available  inch  of  noimd  being  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  edible  ^nts.  Even  the  more  opulent 
natives  are  content  with  a  few  flower-pots,  with 
some  pretty  flower  for  the  sake  of  ornament.  The 
water-lily  not  only  produces  a  beautiful  flower, 
but  its  fruit  provides  an  excellent  meal,  not  un- 
like gmel,  in  much  request  among  the  Chinese. 
They  have  almost  unlimited  varieties  of  the 
camellia.  A  plant,  the  name  of  which  has  not 
yet  reached  this  country,  furnishes  that  delicate 
material  for  drawing  upon,  and  making  into 
artificial  flowers,  falsdv  called  rice-paper. ' 

The  great  pop.  of  China,  and  the  fondness  of 
the  people  for  vegetables,  cause  a  great  number  of 
table-plants  to  be  reared.  Turnips,  carrots,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  pot-herbs  of  every  kind,  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance.  A  white  cabbage,  called 
pik-Uae,  and  not  unlike  the  Koman  lettuce,  con- 
stitutes the  principal  food  of  ever^r  class,  and  is 
mlly  delicious.  Of  grain,  the  plenitude  of  water 
in  China  causes  rice  to  be  so  successfully  culti- 
vated, that  it  is  brought  to  greater  perfection  there 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  ^lobe.  Indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  any  sort  of  gram  but  may  be 
found  in  some  part  of  the  cotmtzy  or  other.  No 
medical  root  is  in  such  high  favour  as  the  j^m- 
sni^,  which  is  administered  as  a  sort  of  universal 
panacea,  and  is  a  good  tonic  It  was  formerly 
found  only  in  Shan-tung,  Lcao-tung,  and  Tar- 
tary ;  and  brought  a  veay  high  price.  But  it  has 
bem  discovered  in  diflerent  parts  of  America, 
and  is  now  extensively  imported  into  Canton  by 
the  American  traders.  The  H-wang,  a  plant  very 
similar  to  liquorice,  is  also  much  used  as  a  re- 
storative. The  other  roots  are  Radix  China  (a 
sort  of  tniflle),  galangal,  rhubarb,  ginger  (often 
exported  as  a  sweetmeat),  and  poppy,  whose  ^'uice 
is  icade  a  substitute  for  opium,  and  Is  extensively 
cultivated  in  spite  of  the  strictest  government 
regulations  to  ^e  contrary. 

But  scanty  information  is  to  be  obtained  of  the 
mimarai  Jdn^iam  of  China ;  but  the  portion  of  the 
mountain  districts  that  has  been  explored  is  found 
to  possess  great  mineral  riches.  The  gold  mines 
are  worked  exclusively  by  government,  but  their 
situatiMi  is  kept  a  secret,  though  that  metal  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Kwei-choo  and 
Yun-nan  mountains.  Gold-dust  is  found  in  the 
Yang-tse-Riang  during  its  course  through  Sze- 
chucn.  Iron  is  produced  throughout  the  empire. 
Several  sorts  of  copper  are  found  in  abundance, 
the  most  famous  of  which  b  the  pe-hing,  or  white 
cupper,  (Jug  up  in  Yun-nun.    Mercury  is  also  very 
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common,  as  are  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  orpiment 
There  are  coal  mines  in  various  parts  of  China. 
The  beautiful  lapis  lazuli  is  met  with  in  the  W. 
proi'inces.  Salt,  produced  from  the  earth,  and  by 
the  eva]X)ration  of  sea-water,  Ls  an  article  of  ^preat 
traflic :  it  is  collected  in  immense  mounds,  chiefly 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pei-ho.  China  also  furnishes 
the  crystal,  nib^,  amethyst,  sapphire,  topaz; 
but  diamonds  are  little  valued.  There  are  stones 
resembling  basalt,  which,  when  struck,  give  out 
a  sound.  Marble,  porphjrj',  and  jasper  are  pro- 
duced from  the  quarries  of  S.  China,  beside  excel- 
lent granite  and  quartz.  (Dr.  Abel's  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  into  the  Interior  of  China,  passim  ; 
Downing's  Fan-Qui  in  China,  ii  140-152;  China 
Opened,  L  38-64 ;  Malte  Brun,  art.  *  China.') 

Trade  and  Commerce — The  Chinese  are  famous 
for  their  industry.  Of  the  immense  territory  they 
inhabit,  there  is  scarcely  a  rood  of  arable  ground 
that  is  not  assiduously  cultivated ;  and  such  im- 
portance do  they  attach  to  agriculture,  that  once 
a  year  the  sovereign  of  the  Celestial  Empire— so 
seldom  seen  in  public— exhibits  himself  holding 
a  plough.  But  It  is  the  misibrtune  of  the  Chinese 
that  their  patient  enduring  industry  is  allowed 
to  usurp  the  place  of  ingenuity  and  science. 
Their  farming  instruments  are  of  the  most  primi- 
tive kind,  their  ploughs  being  inferior  to  the  very 
worst  of  ours.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
farms,  there  is  no  room  for  the  subdinsion  of 
employments;  and  agriculture,  as. a  science,  is 
but  little  advanced  in  China:  But  they  accom- 
plish all  that  can  be  effected  by  the  most  perse- 
vering industry.  Thejr  spare  no  pains  in  the 
collection  and  preparation  of  manure;  and  they 
are  superior  to  every  other  people  in  the  irrigating 
of  land.  By  the  aid  of  chain-pumps,  they  draw 
water  from  the  numerous  canals  and  rivers,  while 
the  highest  mountains  are  cut  into  terraces  so 
constructed  as  to  retain  the  requisite  quantity  of 
water,  and  to  allow  what  is  superfluous  to  pass 
off:  by  these  means,  and  a  good  system  of  manur- 
ing, they  are  able,  in  many  parts,  to  produce  two 
crops  a  year,  without  inteiinission. 

But  notwithstanding  their  remarkable  industry 
and  economy',  the  bulk  of  the  population  have 
usually  so  httle  to  spare,  and  are  so  completely 
without  the  ability  to  retrench  in  periods  of  dis- 
tress, or  to  resort  to  a  less  expensive  species  of 
food,  that  the  failure  of  a  crop  never  fads  to  in- 
volve them  in  the  extremity  of  want ;  and,  despite 
the  supplies  brought  from  other  parts  of  the 
country',  it  frequently  occasions  the  death  of  vast 
numbers,  and  the  committal  of  all  sorts  of  out- 
rages. There  can,  in  fact,  be  no  real  security  for 
a  country  at  all  approaching  to  the  condition 
of  China,  unless  the  food  of  the  people  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances  be  such  as  to  permit  of  their 
retrenching  in  adverse  seasons,  and  thus  counter- 
vailing the  deficiency  of  the  crops  by  increased 
economy. 

As  a  manufacturing  people,  the  Chinese  are 
highly  distinguished :  the  fabric  of  porcelain  origi- 
nated entirely  with  them ;  and  though  the  forms 
of  their  articles  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with 
those  of  the  classic  ages  of  antiquity  again  brought 
into  use  in  modem  Europe,  the  fabric  is  excellent, 
and  the  colours  inimitable.  The  art  of  spinning 
silk  was  also  given  to  the  W.  world  by  the  Chinese; 
and  that  light  cotton  stuff  we  call  nankeen  derives 
its  name  from  the  ancient  capital  of  China.  The 
lacquered  ware,  though  eclipsed  by  that  of  Japan, 
is  very  beautiful ;  but  it  is  in  the  minute  arts  oi 
carving  and  inlaying  that  the  Chinese  exceL  The 
articles  brought  here  in  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory 
are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  (Jun- 
powder,  though  a  Chinese  invention,  is  manufac- 
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tared  only  on  a  small  scale,  and  is  exceedingly 
bad ;  which,  indeed,  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  as 
it  is  a  part  of  the  soldier's  employment  to  make 
his  own  ^npowder.  (Barrow,  p.  800.)  Paper  is 
also  a  Chmese  invention,  and  seems  to  have  been 
first  manufactured  a.d.  95.  The  materials  used  in 
making  it  are  ver^r  various.  It  is  thin,  silky,  and 
very  absorbent  of  ink.  Chinese  books  are  printed 
onlv  on  one  side  the  leaf.  The  government  is 
jeafous  of  evervthing  new;  but  the  people  dis- 
cover no  lack  of  genius  to  conceive,  or  of  dexterity 
to  execute.  Their  talent  for  imitation  is  well 
known.  During  the  course  of  the  present  century, 
a  Chinese  sailor,  who  came  to  England  in  an  India- 
man,  frequented  a  manufactory  in  Southwark 
where  Prussian  blue  was  prepared;  and  having 
made  himself  master  of  the  process,  without  ex- 
citing the  suspicion,  or  attracting  the  notice  of 
anyone,  he  established,  on  his  return  home,  a 
similar  work;  and  so  well  has  it  succeeded,  that 
the  whole  empire  is  now  supplied  with  native 
Prussian  blue,  whereas  it  was  formerly  wholly 
imported. 

Money  in  China  consists  of  the  caih,  about  the 
size  of  an  English  farthing,  made  of  copper;  from 
720  to  1,100  of  them  being,  according  to  their 
quality,  equal  to  a  dollar.  Silver  is  employed 
rather  as  an  article  of  traffic  than  as  a  cireulating 
medium;  that  used  as  money  is  cast  into  the 
shape  of  a  horse's  hoof,  and  called  tael,  being  equal 
to  a  little  over  6s.  of  English  money.  Gold  is  also 
seldom  used  as  currency ;  but  when  it  is,  comes 
into  the  market  beaten  into  thin  leaves.  Credit 
is  Uttle  known,  except  at  Canton ;  consequently 
paper  money  has  not  a  very  extensive  circulation. 
There  are,  however,  banks  m  the  large  commercial 
toMms,  which  issue  i>aper.  The  Chinese  trade  has 
the  peculiarity  of  being  for  the  most  part  internal, 
the  countrj'  supplying  most  articles  necessary  for 
the  subsistence  or  luxury  of  its  inhabitants,  and  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  canal  and  river  boats.  The 
primitive  expedient  of  barter  is  still  resorted  to  on 
account,  pertiaps,  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  cir- 
culating medium.  Salt  may  be  almost  designated 
the  standard  commodity,  as  being  an  article  of  the 
most  extensive  commerce. 

The  foreign  trade  of  China  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  and  Americans.  The  first 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  open  a 
trade  with  China  was  made  in  1637,  when  four 
merchant  vessels  arrived  at  Macao;  but  through 
the  intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  there  established, 
the  enterprise  failed.  Afterwards  the  East  India 
Company  carried  on  a  small  traffic  at  the  different 
maritime  ports,  and  chiefly  at  Canton.  In  1792, 
Lord  Macartney's  embassy  attempted  to  put  the 
trade  on  a  more  liberal  basis,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess. In  1816,  Lord  Amherst's  mission  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose  also  failed,  though  the  English  trade 
continued  for  the  next  twenty  years.  In  1834  the 
exclusive  trade  of  the  East  India  Company  with 
Cliina  terminated,  and  the  country  was  thrown 
open  to  general  traders.  However,  the  govern- 
ment placed  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  trade, 
and,  in  1839,  went  as  far  as  to  confiscate  20,000 
chests  of  opium  belonging  to  English  merchants 
at  Canton.  This  led  to  war  with  Great  Britain, 
ending  in  the  Treaty  of  Nankin^<»ncluded 
August  29,  1842 — which  virtually  unlocked,  for 
the  first  time,  the  gates  of  the  Oklestial  Em- 
piric 

The  following  is  the  official  return  of  the  de- 
clared annual  value  of  British  produce  and  manu- 
factures exported  to  China  and  Hongkong,  from 
1834 — the  year  when  the  distinction  was  first 
made  in  the  Custom-house  records  between  the 
exports  to  China  and  to  India — to  1863 : — 
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1884 

846,192 

1835 

— 

_ 

1.074.709 

1836 

_ 

— 

1,326.388 

1837 

— 

.— 

678,376 

1838 

— 

— 

1,204,356 

1839 

— . 

— 

861,969 

1840 

— 

— 

624,198 

1841 

— 

— 

862,570 

1842 

— 

— 

969,881 

1843 

719,693 

736,487 

1,456,180  - 

1844 

493.356 

1,812,261 

2,305,617 

1845 

855.196 

1,639,631 

2,894,827 

1846 

665,212 

1,226,227 

1,791.439 

1847 

730,089 

768,880 

1,603,969 

1848 

795,465 

660,494 

1,445,959 

1849 

885,140 

661,969 

1,687,109 

18.50 

976,9.54 

698,191 

1,574,145 

1851 

1,628,869 

682,399 

2,161,268 

1852 

1.918,244 

685,356 

2,508,599 

1853 

1,373,689 

376,908 

1,749.597 

1854 

632,639 

468,077 

1,000,716 

1855 

888,679 

389,265 

1,277,944 

1856 

1,416,478 

800,645 

2,216.123 

1857 

1,728.885 

721,097 

2,449,982 

18.58 

1,730,778 

1,145,669 

2,876,447 

1859 

2,525,997 

1,981,576 

4,4.57,673 

1860 

2,872,045 

2,445,991 

6,318,086 

1861 

3,114,694 

1,788,963 

4.848,657 

1862 

2,024,118 

1,113,224 

3,137,342 

1863 

2,416,705 

1,473,222 

3,889,927 

There  is  no  separate  record  of  the  exports  to  Hong- 
kong prior  to  1843. 

By  the  terms  of  the  commercial  treaty  signed 
on  August  29,  1842,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Emperor  of 
China,  five  ports  of  the  empire  were  opened  to 
European  trade.  The  five  ports  are  those  of  Canton, 
Amoy,  Foochowfoo,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai.  Some 
minor  ports  were  added  to  these  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  June  26, 1856.  The  exports  from  China — 
mcluding  Hongkong — to  the  United  Kingdom  are 
of  great  value,  and  consist  of  two  principal  articlcit, 
namely,  tea  and  silk,  to  which  lately  there  has 
been  added  a  third  in  cotton.  The  total  value  of 
the  exports  amounted  to  9,014,310/L  in  1859 ; 
9,323,764/.  in  1860;  9,070,445/.  in  1861 ;  12,137,095/. 
in  1862;  and  14,186,310/.  in  1863.  The  sole  article 
tea  figures  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  in  the  sura 
total  of  these  exports.  The  computed  real  value 
of  tea  exported  from  China  to  the  United  King- 
dom amounted  to  5.528,660/.  in  1859 ;  to  6,601 ,894/. 
in  1860 ;  to  6,449,540t  in  1361 ;  to  8,759,763/.  iu 
1862 ;  and  to  10,051,803/.  in  1863.  Compared  with 
this  article,  the  other  exports  of  China  to  Great 
Britain  seem  insignificant.  Of  raw  silk,  the  ex- 
ports  amounted  to  3,031,280/.  in  1862,  but  only  to 
1,626,539/.  in  1863.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
port of  raw  cotton  was  but  of  the  value  of  108,995/. 
m  1862,  and  rose  to  2,164,995/.  in  1863.  In  return 
for  the  vast  quantities  of  tea,  silk,  and  cotton 
which  China  sends  to  the  United  Kingdom,  she 
accepts  little  else  but  a  few  manufactiu«d  cotton 
goods  of  about  one- third  the  value.  This,  the 
principal  article  of  British  imports  into  China,  wa.s 
of  but  the  value  of  1,162,505/.  in  1863,  while  the 
tea  exports  amounted  to  10,051,803/. 

History  J  Government,  and  Laws, — It  may  be 
almost  said  that  China  has  no  history,  for  she  ha^ 
so  few  revolutions  or  political  changes  to  reconl, 
that  her  aimals  rise  but  in  a  small  degree  above 
the  limits  of  chronology.  The  antiquity  which 
the  Chinese  have  claimed  for  their  origin,*  is  now, 
even  by  the  enlightened  among  themselves,  con- 
sidered fabulous.  Almost  the  first  names  men- 
tioned in  their  annals  are  Shing-nooug,  *  the  divdne 
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ImsbAndinan,*  who  tanglit  their  ancestors  the  arts 
(/agriculture;  and  Hoang-ty,  who  partitioned 
thdr  lands,  and  contrived  a  cycle  of  60  years,  to 
oaUe  them  to  raster  events,  and  to  mark  the 
piognss  of  the  seasons.    Then  comes  the  period  of 
th«  'five  kings,'  the  last  two  of  whom,  Yaou  and 
Shon,  ire  held  up  as  patterns  for  future  sovereigns, 
being  the  exemplars  of  royalty  down  to  the  pre- 
•eot  mga.    Yu,  the  successor  of  Shun,  made  him- 
ftlf  conspicuous  by  his    transcendent  merit  in 
dnioing  the  countrv  that  had  suffered  from  a 
pnt  (klnge.    The  Chinese  have  no  existing  re- 
Miis  older  than  the  compilations  of  Confucius 
(bom  550  B.C.),  which  must  have  been  made  from 
tnditioD.    From  that  period  the  annals  of  the 
QBpire  have  been  carefully  noted  and  presented, 
»d  descend  in  an  unbroken  line  down  to  the 
present  day.    These,  *  the  successive  labours  of 
tvcDty-one  historians,'  consist  of  500  vols.  Formed 
into  a  prosperous  and  comparatively  civilised  com- 
mvnitjr,  under  the  Tsin  dynasty,  the  Chinese  be- 
came ejects  of  envy  to  their  neighbours,  of  whom 
tbe  TartaxB  were  the  most  troublesome ;  and,  to 
fpsmi  against  their  incursions,  the  great  wall  was 
boSt  A.D.  184  was  the  era  of  the  <  three  states,' 
into  which  the  empire  was  divided ;  but  in  585  it 
Ya»  again  united  under  one  ruler.    The  9th  and 
Kith  centuries  were  much  occupied  in  civil  wars, 
taoKd  by  the  contending  claims  of  several  aspi- 
nnts  to  the  throne;  but  these  were  finaUy  ad- 
joMed  JLD.  950,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Soong 
4TDasty,  ander  Ta&-tsoo.    This  was  the  first  great 
lateaty  age  of  Chinese  history ;  and  printing liav- 
Bf^bcen  invented  500  years  before  it  was  known 
tft  EtfropeaDs,  authors  and  books  were  much  multi- 
piftL  Under  this  dynasty  the  Chinese,  unable  to 
least  the  Tsrtan,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Mon- 
fib;  and  they,  by  a  policy  of  which  history  affords 
amsoos  examples,  soon  exchanged  the  character 
«f  iDiet  for  that  of  conquerors;  and,  under  the 
faaciis  Kablai-Khan,  founded  the  Mongul  dy- 
aaOT.  This  able  sovereign  established  the  seat 
tf  hk  government  at  Pekin,  or  Kambalu,  as  it  is 
tiW  by  Marco  Polo,  and  constructed  the  great 
CBil  Bat  his  successors  rapidly  degenerated; 
id  the  ninth  Mongul  monarch  surrendered  the 
ftnc  to  a  Chinese,  a.i>.  1366.    Twelve  emperors 
tf  this  native  dynasty  of  Ming  reigned  in  com- 
IwiTO  peace  fillj  in  1618,  during  the  sway  of 
■B-lie,  the  13th  m  succession,  the  Manchoos,  a 
BR  ifning  from  the  expeUed  Monguls  and  the 
fia  ff  E.  Tartars,  after  a  war  of  twenty-seven 
^established  themselves  firmly  in  the  empire. 
iWierenth  in  descent  from  Shunchy,  the  first  of 
tteTa-thsing  dynasty  of  Tartars,  occupies  the 
tee  of  China  at  this  day.    (Davis,  L  157,  188.) 
Tk  Boat  conflicting  statements  have  been  made 
litlt  tfSfKi  to  the  ffovemment  of  China :  while 
•oe  vnteta  have  represented  the  whole  empire 
sticiabling  under  the  yoke  of  a  capricious  despot, 
<^  have  r^resented  the  government  as  ad- 
•■*wd  according  to  the  inflexible  rules  of 
ypn^and  with  the  greatest  moderation  and 
■■ity.    Both  these  representations  seem  to 
*Sb  inconsistent  with  the  facts.    According 
ibe  theory  of  the  constitution,  the  emperor  is 
>^:  his  will  is  law ;  and  he  is  not  responsible 
■y  earthly  tribunal  for  any  of  his  actions.    In 
■.  tt  in  ancient  Rome,  fathers  have  full  power 
^  lianiilies,  and,  on  the  same  principle,  the 
p»  ia  held  to  be  the  father  of  the  enture 
■«  people ;  and  to  have  the  same  unlimited 
■tioTer  them  tliat  each  individual  has  over  his 
•  (^ildren.    Practically,  however,  his  power  is 
■{■otively  circumscribed.     In  China  every- 
B?i*  determined  by  custom,  or  by  immemorial 
*i«,fnHn  which  it  would  lie  highly  dangerous 


for  even  the  emperor  to  depart  The  Chinese  is 
emphatically  a  government  of  precedent ;  and  his 
celestial  majesty  is,  in  reality,  the  creature  of  cua- 
tom  and  etiquette.  All  emplo^^nments  are  bestowed, 
according  to  fixed  rules,  on  those  who  have  ob- 
tained certificates  of  proficiency  after  passin;^  their 
examinations.  The  penal  laws  of  the  empire  are 
printed  in  a  cheap  form,  and  widely  diffused ;  and 
one  of  the  sixteen  discourses  annually  read  to 
the  public,  ioculcates  the  propriety  of  every  man 
makmg  himself  acquainted  with  them,  and  with 
the  penalties  consequent  on  their  infraction.  Al- 
though, therefore,  the  government  of  China  bo 
despotical  in  its  form,  and  every  device  be  em- 
ployed to  give  to  the  emperor  not  merely  a 
paternal,  but  a  sacred  character,  he  in  fact  governs 
according  to  long-established  rules;  and  with  pro- 
bably as  httle  admixture  of  despotism  as  is  to  be 
found  in  most  governments. 

The  great  defect  of  the  Chinese,  as  of  all  simi- 
larly constituted  governments,  is  the  want  of  any 
effectual  control  over  the  inferior  agents.  The 
emperor  is  not  onmiscient ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  various  devices  put  in  motion  to  learn  the  real 
conduct  of  the  subordinate  authorities,  and  their 
liability  to  punishment  if  they  abuse  their  power, 
it  would  seem  that  these  checks  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, of  comparatively  little  avail ;  and  that 
much  injustice  and  oppression  on  the  port  of  per- 
sons in  power,  escape  detection  and  punishment. 

The  emperor  Ls  called  *  the  son  of  heaven '  (Te€n- 
tsye),  and  the  mandarins  and  other  natives  not 
only  prostrate  themselves  when  in  his  [iresence, 
but  also  before  a  tablet  with  the  inscription  '  the 
lord  of  a  myriad  years '  (Wansuy-yay).  In  his 
character  of  patriarch,  his  imperial  majesty  is  not 
only  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  that  multi- 
tudinous family,  the  pop.  of  his  empire,  but  is  also 
considered  the  sole  dispenser  of  the  blessings  of 
heaven ;  for  the  prime  canon  of  belief  is,  that  *  the 
duty  of  affording  to  the  people  sustenance  and 
instruction  is  imposed  on  The  One  Man  ;'  while, 
on  occasions  of  national  calamit}',  he  publicly  con- 
fesses his  errors,  and  acknowledges  his  misconduct 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  divine  displeasure.  (Quar- 
terly Peview,  xxv.  416.)  The  parallel  between 
the  relations  in  which  every  person  stands  to  his 
own  parents  and  to  the  emperor  is  carried  out  from 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  legislature, 
down  to  the  minutest  observances  of  ceremony,  all 
of  which  are  regularly  prescribed  by  law.  (I)avis, 
L  201.)  The  union  of  the  avenger  with  the  father, 
in  the  emperor,  is  well  illustrated  by  Davis.  A 
man  and  his  wife  had  severely  ill  used  the  mother 
of  the  former,  which  circumstance  was  reported  to 
the  emperor.  The  very  place  where  the  crime 
was  committed  was  made  accursed.  The  prin- 
cipal offenders  were  put  to  death  ;  the  mother  of 
the  wife  was  bambooed,  branded,  and  exiled,  for 
the  daughter's  crime  ;  the  scholars  of  the  district 
were  not  permitted  to  attend  the  public  examina- 
tions for  three  years;  and  their  promotion  was 
thereby  stopped,  llie  magistrates  were  deprived 
of  their  office,  and  banished,  *  For,'  says  the  edict 
published  on  the  occasion,  '  J  intend  to  render  the 
empire  JiUaV  Every  device  is  employed  to  create 
the  impression  of  awe.  Dressed  in  a  robe  of  yellow, 
the  colour  worn,  say  the  Chinese,  by  the  sun,  the 
emperor  is  surrounded  by  all  the  pageantry  of  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  world.  All  nuiks  must  bow 
the  head  to  a  yellow  screen  of  silk  ;  in  the  great 
man's  presence  no  one  dares  speak  but  in  a  whisper, 
though  his  person  is  too  sacred  to  be  often  exhi- 
bited in  public,  and  an  imperial  dispatch  is  re- 
ceived by  the  burning  of  incense  and  prostration. 
But  with  all  this  he  is  not  allowed  to  Icaln  back  in 
public  ;  to  smoke,  to  change  his  dres^,  or,  in  fact, 
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to  indulge  in  the  least  relaxation  from  the  far- 
tiguing  support  of  his  dignity.  (Chinese  Hist. ; 
Davis ;  Quarterly  Review,  Ivi  499 ;  Ellis's  Account 
of  Lord  Amherst's  Embassy,  p.  307.) 

Next,  after  the  emperor,  the  court  is  composed 
of  four  principal  ministers,  two  Tartars  and  two 
Chinese,  who  form  the  great  council  of  state, 
assisted  by  certain  assessors  from  the  Han-lin  or 
Great  College,  who  have  studied  the  sacred  books 
of  Confucius,  which  form  the  basis  of  Chinese  law. 
These  may  be  considered  as  the  cabinet ;  but  the 
real  business  of  the  empire  is  executed  by  the 
Le-poo,  or  Six  Boards.  No.  1.  Le-poo  is  the  board 
of  official  appointments,  which  has  cognisance  of 
the  conduct  of  all  civil  officers ;  2.  Hoo-poo,  the 
board  of  revenue,  which  regulates  all  fiscal  mat- 
ters ;  8.  Le-poo,  board  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
which  enforces  the  customs  to  be  observed  by  the 
people ;  4.  Ping-poo,  military  board  ;  6.  Hing-poo, 
or  supreme  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction ;  6.  Ktmg- 
poo,  board  of  public  works.  There  is  also  a  colo- 
nial-office, composed  of  Manchoos  and  Monguls, 
so  that  the  respective  tributary  princes  may  have 
confidence  in  referring  whatever  concerns  their 
interests  to  their  own  countrymen.  To  each  of 
the  provs*  a  viceroy  is  appointed  by  the  chief,  or 
Le-poo  board ;  and  every  town  is  presided  over  b^ 
a  magistrate,  who  takes  rank  according  as  he  is 
at  the  head  of  a  foo^  tchooy  or  heSn, .  Subordinate 
officers  superintend  the  lesser  divisions.  AH  these 
functionaries  are  removed  every  three  years  ;  and 
that  no  ties  of  kindred  may  interfere  with  the  strict 
discharge  of  their  duties,  the  viceroys  and  magis- 
trates are  forbidden  to  form  any  matrimonial  con- 
nectioh  with  a  family  within  the  limits  of  their 
rule.  It  is  honourable  to  the  Chinese  that,  for 
these  and  other  state  offices,  merit  alone  is  the 
qualification  ;  the  son  of  the  poorest  peasant  or 
artificer  may  offer  himself  as  a  candidate,  and,  by 
talent  and  application,  rise  to  the  highest  employ- 
ments. A  singular  expedient  is  adopted  to  ascer- 
tain with  what  fidelity  the  viceroys  and  magistrates 
perform  their  duties.  There  is  a  board,  headed  by 
a  Tartar  and  a  Chinese,  on  whom  it  fonnerly  de- 
volved to  watch  over  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
emperor,  and  freely  censure  him  for  any  misde- 
meanour !  The  duties  for  which  this  office  was 
originally  established  have,  for  reasons  easily  un- 
derstood, long  fallen  into  disuse  ;  and  the  members 
are  now  employed  as  censors  for  the  emperor, 
being  sent  as  inspectors  into  the  provs.  to  see  how 
the  vicerovs  and  magistrates  do  their  duty,  and 
to  report  their  dehnquencies.  But  these  function- 
aries are  less  formidable  than  might  be  supposed. 
If  they  did  their  duty  honestly,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  be  of  singular  advantage  *;  but  in  China,  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  usually  found  that  inspectors  look 
with  an  indulgent  eye  on  the  faults  of  those  in 
authority  ;  and  it  has  been  doubted  whether  their 
visits  be  not  as  often  the  means  of  stifling  the  com- 
plaints of  the  public,  and  of  preventing  and  delay- 
ing justice,  as  of  facilitating  its  course.  Nothing 
can  be  more  lucid  and  methodical  than  the  code  of 
laws  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  tlie  boards 
and  their  subordinate  officers.  Each  district  has  a 
separate  code,  adapted  to  the  habits  and  dL^posi- 
tion  of  those  for  wnom  it  is  framed ;  and  offences, 
with  their  punishments,  are  classed  under  six  dif- 
ferent heads,  corresponding  with  the  six  boards, 
so  that  each  case  is  referred  to  the  tribunal  against 
whose  authority  the  offence  may  have  been  com- 
mitted, unless  it  be  one  admitting  of  summary 
punishment. 

The  Thsing  Leu  Lee,  being  the  fundamental 
laws,  and  a  selection  from  the  supplemental  sta- 
tutes of  the  penal  code  of  China,  has  been  ably 
translated  by  Sir  George  Staunton.    '  The  most 


remarkable  thing  in  this  code  is  its  great  reason- 
ableness, clearness,  and  consistency;  the  business- 
like brevity  and  directness  of  the  various  provisions, 
and  the  plainness  and  moderation  of  the  language 
in  which  they  are  expressed.  There  is  nothing  here 
of  the  monstrous  verbiage  of  most  other  Asiatic 
productions  ;  none  of  the  superstitious  deliration, 
the  miserable  incoherence,  the  tremendous  non- 
sequiturSf  and  eternal  repetitions  of  those  oracular 
performances  :  nothing  even  of  the  turv^id  adu- 
lation, the  accumulated  epithets,  and  uitiguing 
self-praise  of  other  eastern  despotisms ;  but  a  clear, 
concise,  and  distinct  series  of  enactments,  savouring 
throughout  of  practical  judgment  and  European 
pood  sense  ;  and  if  not  always  conformable  to  our 
improved  notions  of  expediency  in  this  countiy, 
in  general  approaching  to  them  more  nearly  than 
the  codes  of  most  oUier  nations.  (Edin.  Bev., 
xvi.) 

This  is  high,  but  not  undeserved  praise.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  Chinese  code  is  not  with- 
out very  serious  defects.  There  is  an  elaborate 
attention  to  trifles;  and  a  perpetual  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  legislator  to  enforce  duties  and 
observances  of  no  importance,  or  that  had  better 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  individuals.  But  its 
greatest  defect  is  the  vagueness  of  some  of  its 
clauses  :  so  that  a  person  may  be  punished  if  his 
conduct  be  '  contrcary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law ! ' 
The  fi^equency  of  corporal  punishment  seems  ex- 
traordinary to  Europeans.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  uni- 
versal penalty :  offences  the  most  trivial  and  the 
gravest,  whether  committed  by  persons  in  the 
highest  or  the  lowest  walks  of  life,  being  visited 
by  so  many  strokes  of  the  bamboo  !  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  inflicted.  Persons  under 
fifteen  or  above  seventy,  or  maimed,  may  redeem 
themselves  from  all  but  capital  punishments,  by  a 
small  fine ;  in  other  instances  the  pimishment  may 
be  commuted  by  paying  a  sum  of  money  ]>ropor- 
tioned  to  the  number  of  blows.  But  there  are 
crimes  for  which  even  those  who  are  rich  enough 
to  escape  whipping  for  ordinary  offences  are  not 
suffered  to  make  a  pecuniary  compromise.  Indeed 
the  bamboo  seems  in  universal  requisition,  from 
the  emperor  down  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects ; 
and  not  only  the  number  of  blows,  but  the  length 
and  thickness  of  the  instrument  to  be  used  for  each 
offence,  are  minutely  prescribed.  The  prerogative 
of  merey  is  not  unfrequently  extended,  with,  how- 
ever, one  exception.  In  a  country  which  has 
preserved  its  institutions  unchanged,  and  its  laws 
unaltered,  for  2,000  years,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
seditious  offences  should  be  severely  dealt  with. 
The  crime  of  treason  is  visited  with  remorseless 
severity.  In  1803,  Mr.  Davis  states,  a  single 
assassin  attempted  the  life  of  the  emperor.  He 
was  condemned  to  a  lingering  death ;  and  tlio 
criminal's  sons,  being  of  tender  as^e,  were  *  mer- 
cifully'  strangled  ;  for  it  seems  to  oe  the  peculiar 
barbarity  of  the  Chinese  criminal  code,  that  it 
involves  the  innocent  familv  of  an  offender  in  the 
retribution  for  his  crime.  I'here  is  much  in  use  a 
sort  of  pillory,  called  the  cangue ;  and  torture 
is  employed  to  extort  confession.  The  police  of 
China  is  said  to  be  vigilant  and  efficient ;  but,  as 
a  safeguard  against  oppression,  the  name  of  every 
person  in  any^  way  connected  with  the  government 
U)  published  m  a  sort  of  Red  Book,  of  which  a  cor- 
rected edition  appears  four  times  a  year. 

Another  type  of  the  patriarchal  form  of  the 
Chinese  government  is  to  be  found  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  state  revetuie  is  produced ;  it  consists 
principally  of  tithes :  not  paid  in  the  nature  of 
taxation,  but  as  rent,  the  emi)eror  uniting  the  cha- 
racter of  universal  landlord  with  that  of  king  and 
father :  but  though  the  whole  pop.  be  tenants-at-    \ 
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viU.  <^ectment  is  seldom  resorted  to;  and  it  is  his 
own  fault  if  a  Chinese  be  ever  deprived  of  his 
lands.  There  are  here  no  great  estates ;  bat  if  any 
f«e^  happen  to  hold  more  land  than  he  can  con- 
veniently cultivate,  he  lets  it  to  another,  on  the 
mrteyer  principle,  or  on  condition  of  his  receiving 
half  the  produce,  out  of  which  he  pays  the  whole 
taxes.  A  great  part  of  the  poorer  peasantry  hold 
lands  in  this  w^ay.  (Barrow,  p.  398 ;  De  Guignes, 
iii.  ^1.)  The  revenue  is  paid  partly  in  money 
and  paitlv  in  kind.  The  greatest  possible  discie- 
pancy  exists  amongst  the  estimates  that  haye  been 
pven  of  its  amount.  It  b  believed,  however,  that 
the  entire  revenue  remitted  to  the  imperial  trea- 
fiuiT  may  amount  to  about  12.000,000iL  sterling, 
that  b  10,000,00<M.  in  money,  and  2,000,000/.  m 
jicnduce.  But  it  b  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that 
thb  b  not  the  whole  amount  of  Chinese  taxation, 
inasmuch  as  the  expenses  of  a  collection,  and 
many  local  and  provincial  chaiges,  are  deducted 
befoce  any  remittance  be  made  to  the  imperial 


The  MUHary  service  of  China  b  nominally  com- 
posed of  1,000,000  soldiers,  besides  the  militia  and 
numerous  standaxds  of  Mongul  cavalry ;  but  from 
thb  vast  number  many  names  must  be  deducted 
which  are  merely  entered  in  the  books,  and  per- 
haps the  whole  force  does  not  exceed  700,000. 
The  soldiers  are  enroUed  in  the  corps  quartered  in 
the  provinces  in  which  they  are  bom,  and  which 
are  never  quartered  any  where  else ;  the  Chinese 
government  being  impressed  with  the  opinion, 
that  soldiers  living  with  their  families,  and  being, 
in  fact,  more  than  half  citizens,  will  exhibit  greater 
bra^'ery  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  should 
any  oroasion  arise  for  their  services,  than  if  they 
woe  cooped  up  in  barracks  or  fortresses,  and  sub- 
iccted  at  all  tunes  to  strict  discipline  and  martial 
law.  The  troops  are  only  embodied  at  certain  sea- 
sons, being  at  other  periods  their  own  masters. 
The  Tartar  troops,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  a 
standing  army  at  a  distance  from  home,-  receive 
higher  ^y,  and  are  more  efficient  soldiers  than 
the  native  Chinese ;  though  they  also  seem  to  be 
enervated  by  their  long  residence  in  thb  tranquil 
rejnon.  The  whole  army  b  divided  into  stand- 
aids,  distingubhed  by  their  different  borders  and 
cnliiars.  Tnrae  corps — ^not  unlike  our  brigades — 
are  subdivided  into  camps  and  wings ;  the  right, 
kft,  and  middle.  The  officers  are  all  raised  from 
the  fank<i,  and  are  looked  upon  by  the  civilians  as 
little  better  than  police  agents ;  but,  like  the  latter, 
sn  obliged  to  take  their  regular  degrees  to  obtain 
pmnotion,  which  b  rapid.  Their  grades  are  pre- 
diely  sixnilar  to  oiuns,  from  the  Le-tuh,  com- 
niander4n-chief  of  the  forces,  down  to  the  Wae- 
wei,  or  serjeant.  The  principal  weapons  are  bows 
and  arrows ;  but  th^  also  use  clumsy  match-locks 
and  iron  guns,  without  carriages,  and,  more  re- 
cently, have  imported  tolerably  good  rifles  and 
Eoperior  ordnance  from  Europe.  The  theory  of 
tactics  b  well  understood ;  but  the  practice  b  very 
deficient.  In  so  p«iceful  a  country  there  b  but 
little  occasion  for  military  skill ;  and  without  in- 
telligent officers,  or  improved  weapons,  it  b  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  should  make  any  efTec- 
tual  opposition  to  European  troops.  A  standing 
anny,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  in 
eiurtenoe.  The  soldiers  do  not  live  in  barracks, 
but  in  their  own  houses,  pursuing  as  chiefbusiness 
mne  civil  occupation,  nequently  that  of  day- 
Ubonrersy  and  meeting  only  on  certain  occasions, 
punuant  to  orders  from  the  military  chieftains. 
(Moger,  Marqub  de.  Recollections  of  Baron  Gros's 
Emtaasy  to  China,  Lond.  1860.) 

Hie  Chinese  Navy  b  extensive,  but  inefficient ; 
it  includes,  perhaps,  1,000  sail;  but  the  men-of-. 


war  are  mere  junks,  which  mount  a  few  guns ;  and 
there  are  few  laige  vesseb.  This  imperial  navjr  b 
commanded  by  three  high  admirab  and  their  in- 
ferior officers,  all  of  whom  are  so  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  their  business,  that  the  merchant  junks  are 
better  managed  than  the  imperial  cruisers.  Gutz- 
lalf  draws  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  condition  and 
discipline  of  the  mercantile  navy.  Few  sailors 
are  r^ularly  bred  to  the  service,  but  are  chiefly 
wretches  who  have  been  obliged  to  flee  from  their 
homes.  Though  there  be  a  notninal  commander 
in  every  Junk,  hb  authority  b  uniformly  disre- 
garded/ Every  one  having  the  liberty  of  putting 
a  certain  quantity  of  goods  on  board,  b  a  sort  of 
shareholder,  and  does  nearly  what  he  pleases. 
The  Chinese  make  use  of  a  compa9s,  invented  by 
themselves,  divided  into  24  parts,  beginning  at  the 
S.,  the  needle  moving  freely  in  a  box  placed  upon 
a  bed  of  sand.  Then:  pilots  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  sea  from  their  youth,  and  always 
performing  the  same  voyage,  have  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  various  localities.  In  the  construction 
of  river  craft,  the  Chinese  are  more  skilful ;  many 
of  these  vessels  are  indeed  floating  habitations,  and 
thousands  of  families  live  in  them  during  their 
whole  lives.  (Sketch  of  Chinese  Hbt.  by  Gutzlaff, 
i.  Introd.  1-40;  Sir  G.  Staunton's  Trans,  of  the 
Leu-lee,  or  Criminal  Code ;  Davb's  Chinese,  i.  204 
et  aeq. ;  Quarterly  Review,  No.  vi) 

Character  and  Social  CondUion.—ThQ  Chinese 
are  said  by  Mr.  Davb  to  be  a  nation  of '  incurable 
congervatives,^  Their  nile  is  to  adhere  to  all  that 
b  establbhed,  and  to  reject  all  that  b  new.  They 
are  the  very  transcript  of  the  ancient  world  living 
in  the  present  day ;  they  wear  the  same  costume, 
are  subject  to  the  same  laws,  which  are  adminis- 
tered precisely  in  the  same  way,  and  they  exbt  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  same  socul  and  in- 
tellectual condition  as  their  forefathers  did  2,000 
years  ago.  Thb  uniformity  may  be  almost  said 
to  have  been  ordained  by  nature,  for  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  Chinese  dre  so  much  like  each 
other  in  personal  appearance,  that  it  b  difficult  fur 
a  European  to  distmgubh  between  them.  We 
find  no  diversity  in  the  colour  of  their  hair,  no 
variety  of  eye,  no  prominent  and  striking  feature 
which  indicates  the  place  of  their  birth.  (China 
0])ened,  i  290.)  They  have  black,  stiff"  and  strong 
hair,  shaved  so  as  to  leave  a  much  cherished  tail 
depending  from  the  crown;  a  depressed  face, 
wherein  the  dbtinguishing  features  are  not  strongly 
marked,  a  flat  nose,  smaU  angular  eyes,  round  and 
prominent  cheeks,  a  pointed  chin,  thin  eyelids, 
small  beards,  middle  stature,  and  strong  bones. 
Long  ears  and  plumpness  form  their  beau  ideal  of 
beauty;  consequentlv,  to  attain  the  latter,  they 
exercise  but  little  agility.  (Id.  p.  293.)  The  aris- 
tocracy of  rank  and  wealth  are  unknown  in  China. 
DistincHon  i»  tolely  to  be  obtained  by  learning ;  and 
dignity  b  only  conferred  by  office.  Even  the 
sons  of  the  emperor  and  their  families  merge  into 
the  common  mass,  should  they  not  study,  so  as  to 
become  qualified  for  some  oMcial  employment. 
The  mandarins,  or  literary*aristocrats,  do  not  ob- 
tain their  rank  except  by  passing  repeated  examin- 
ations, ais  to  the  fairness  of  which  no  doubt  has 
ever  been  surmised,  and  establbhing  their  supe- 
riority over  their  competitors  to  the  satbfaction  of 
the  Board  of  Examination.  There  are  nine  de- 
grees of  mandarins,  the  highest  being  viceroys  or 
governors,  and  th^  lowest,  collectors  of  the  reve- 
nue, (&c;  promotion  can  only  be  obtained  by 
superior  proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  law.  The 
different  functionaries  are  dbtingubhed  by  the 
number  of  buttons  in  their  caps,  and  other  varia- 
tions of  costume.  As  the  pay  of  all  persons  in 
office  b  unreasonably  small,  they  often  resort  to 
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extortion  to  make  tip  this  deficiency,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  number  of  the  '  Pekin  Gazette,' that  does 
not  record  some  instance  of  a  public  officer  being 
degraded  for  that  crime.  The  natural  character- 
istics of  the  Chinese  are  summed  up  by  Davis  in 
these  words : — *  The  advantageous  features  of  their 
characters,  as  mildness,  docility,  industry,  peace- 
ableneas,  subordination,  and  respect  for  the  aged, 
are  accompanied  by  the  vices  of  specious  insin- 
cerity, falsehood,  mutual  distrust,  and  jealousy.' 
The  lower  orders  are  passionately  addicted  to 
gambling,  for  which  they  have  their  peculiar  cards 
and  dice.  That  honesty  is  more  valued  than  prac- 
tised has  been  inferred  from  the  notification  to  be 
frequently  seen  in  shop  windows,  that '  there  is  no 
cheating  here,'  and  from  a  caution  placarded  in 
most  public  conveyances  for  travellers,  to  •  take 
care  of  their  purses ;'  but  we  doubt  whether  such 
notices  really  go  for  much.  The  insincerity  and 
falsehood  laid  to  their  chaige,  in  so  far  as  they 
really  exist,  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
restraints,  under  which  they  are  laid  from  infancy, 
of  the  interference  of  the  law  with  all  their  actions, 
and  of  their  being  obliged  to  suppress  and  conceal 
those  feelings  and  emotions  to  which,  in  other 
countries,  full  vent  would  be  given.  Their  atten- 
tion to  etiquette  is  a  consequence  of  the  same 
principle.  Even  when  peasants  visit  each  other, 
comphmentarv  cards — ^the  size  of  which  deter- 
mines the  rank  of  the  sender — and  polite  answers 
are  exchanged.  *  On  the  arrival  of  the  guest,  con 
siderable  difficulty  is  found  in  arranging  who  shall 
make  the  lowest  bow,  or  first  enter  the  door,  or 
take  the  highest  seat,  or  assume  precedency  at 
table,  though  the  host  contrives  to  place  his  guest 
in  the  most  elevated  position.  When  conversa- 
tion commences,  the  mutual  assent  to  every  pro- 
position, the  scrupulous  avoidance  of  all  contra- 
diction, and  the  entire  absence  of  everj-  offensive 
expression  or  melancholy  allusion,  show  what  a 
sense  these  people  entertain  of  politeness.'  (Med- 
hurst's  China:  its  State,  Prospects,  d^c,  1838.) 
The  condition  of  the  poor  is  ii\Tetched  in  the  ex- 
treme :  they  are  frequently  destitute  of  food,  and 
many  are  said  to  pensh  in' the  winter  season  from 
cold,  for  want  of  fuel  (Gutzlafi^s  Voyages,  p. 
67.)  Bilging  is  common  in  the  large  cities,  but 
not  more  so  than  in  Europe.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  though  the  Chinese  be  remarkable  for  assist- 
ing each  other,  particularly  their  own  relations, 
with  money^  or  food,  they  vnll  on  no  account  step 
out  of  theur  way,  in  case  of  accident,  to  save  a 
fellow-creature's*  life;  but  this  arises  from  tlieir 
laws  making  the  person  last  seen  near  a  cor^xse 
answerable  for  the  death.  Kobbei^  is  not  uncom- 
mon, but  is  very  seldom  accompanied  with  murder. 
The  people,  generally  so  quiet  and  submissive, 
when  once  roused  by  the  oppression  of  an  intoler- 
ant magistrate,  will  rise  en  masse  agamst  him, 
and  subject  him  to  lynch  law :  in  such  cases  the 
government  of  Pekin  generally  concludes  that  the 
magistrate  has  been  in  fault ;  and  the  outrage  is 
allowed  quietly  to  fall  into  oblivion.  The  drown- 
ing of  infants,  particularly  of  females,  has  been 
said  to  be  customary  in  China ;  but  this  is  a  most 
unfounded  statement  That  an  enormity  of  this 
sort  is  sometimes  committed  is  certainly  true ;  but 
we  believe  that  it  is  of  exceedingly  rare  occur- 
rence. Mr.  DaNns  says,  that  *  the  Chinese  in 
general  are  exceedingly  fond  of  their  children,  and 
tlie  attachment  seems  to  be  mutual.'     (i.  2IC.) 

The  whole  of  the  Chhiese  nation  is  divided  into 
families,  each  of  which  bear  the  same  surname, 
and  consider  each  other  cousins.  These  clans  are 
bound  to  assist  each  other  in  any  way  that  may 
be  required ;  and  the  most  powerful  of  them  act  as 
a  salular>'  check  upon  local  despotism.  The  women 


of  China  occupy  a  lower  scale  in  the  estimatioii  of 
their  countrymen  than  those  of  other  nations.  A 
broad  face,  diminutive  waist,  pale  features,  and 
feet  small  to  deformity,  constitute  female  beaatv 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Chinese.  To  insure  this  laat,  their 
feet  are  confined  from  tender  age  in  shoes  calcu- 
lated to  stop  their  growth,  so  that  the  feet  of  some 
ladies  only  measure  3  in.  from  toe  to  heeL  Females 
are  universallv  objects  of  traffic  When  younpr 
they  are  purcfiased  by  dealers  for  the  harems  of 
thegreat,  where  they  remain  in  splendid  seclusioii. 
Marriages  depend  entirely  upon  the  will  of  the 
parentB,  who  sell  their  daughters  at  from  5,000  to 
6,000  dollars  a  piece,  according  to  the  beauty  or 
rank  of  the  female.  Early  marriages  ar6  luiiver- 
sal;  no  man  who  can  afford  the  expenses  of  the 
ceremony  deferring  it  after  the  age  of  20,  and 
parents  get  rid  of  tKeir  daughters  as  soon  as  they 
can,  even  at  the  early  age  of  14.  The  Chinese 
may  be  said  to  be  an  omnivorous  people.  The 
principml  part  of  their  food  consists  of  rice,  which 
IS  generally  eaten  dry ;  but  in  the  S.  provinces  it 
is  mixed  with  the  sweet  potatoe  in  a  sort  of  soup. 
Vegetables  are  the  chief  provision  of  all  ranks, 
who  do  not  consume  a  fifth  part  of  the  animal 
food  that  Europeans  do.  Pork  is  the  favourite  dish, 
and  the  head  of  the  ass  is  esteemed  a  great  deli- 
cacy. To  eat  every  thing  which  can  possibly  give 
nourishment  is  the  comprehensive  principle  upon 
which  Chinese  diet  is  regulated ;  so  that  dogs,  cats, 
and  even  rats  and  mice,  are  not  rejected  by  thera. 
They  are  the  most  expert  fishermen  in  the  world ; 
no  aquatic  creature  escapes  their  vigilance,  whether 
it  inhabit  the  sea,  lake,  canal,  or  river ;  even  pools 
and  the  ridges  of  fields  are  searched  for  fish. 
Every  kind  of  meat  is  minced  into  small  pieces, 
and  IS  eaten  with  chop-sticks.  The  Chinese  epi- 
cure delights  in  soups  made  of  edible  birds'  nests 
of  the  swallow  species  (Hirundo  esculenta)^  and 
imported  in  great  quantities  from  the  E.  islands. 
It  appears  that  the  birds  make  use  of  great  quan- 
tities of  a  peculiar  sea-weed  (SphcBro-coccus  car- 
tilag{neus)f  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  softened  in 
their  stomachs,  it  is  returned  and  used  as  aplaLster 
to  cement  the  dirt  and  feathers  of  the  nest.  These 
nests,  after  having  been  purified  in  immense 
manufactories,  are  eaten  with  great  jfonf  hy  the 
Chinese.  The  favourite  beverage  Ls  tea,  drunk  out 
of  small  cups,  which  are  seldom  washed,  for  that 
process  is  thought  to  diniinLsh  the  flavour.  In 
this  article  the  Chin&se  are  as  great  connoisseurs 
as  Europeans  are  in  wines.  Distilled  liquors  are 
chiefly  made  from  rice :  rum  is  much  used,  but 
grape  wine  has  not  been  met  with.  Dnmkenness 
prevails,  especially  in  the  N.  provinces;  but  the 
worst  species  of  debaucheiy  is  o[)ium  smoking, 
which,  when  carried  to  excess,  deprives  the  victim 
of  strength;  he  becomes  a  walkmg  shadow;  his 
eyes  are  vacant  and  staring ;  his  whole  frame  is 
deranged,  and  he  soon  sinks  into  a  premature 
grave.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  these  are 
the  consequences  of  the  abuse  of  the  practice: 
when  used  in  moderation,  it  is  said  to  be  com- 
paratively innoxious.  The  fumes  of  the  drug 
are  inhaled  through  a  peculiar  pipe,  in  a  recumbent 
position,  and  the  smoker  soon  sleeps.  When  he 
awakes,  he  drinks  a  cup  of  tea,  and  smokes  again. 
The  Chinese  delight  in  the  drama :  they  will  at- 
tend a  play  for  a  whole  night  without  being  wearied, 
and  recount  with  ecstacy  what  they  have  seen. 
In  their  pastimes  the  women  are  never  associateiU 
The  accounts  of  Chinese  architecture  are  not 
very  satisfactory,  a  consequence  of  its  being  neces- 
sary'' to  employ  terms  in  its  description  that  convey 
to  foreigners  impressions  ver>-  different  from  tlie 
reality.  According  to  Mr.  Barrow,  it  is  *  as  iin- 
8ightl}'as  unsolid;  without  elegance  or  convenience 
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of  desi^,  and  without  luiy  settled  proportion ; 
mean  in  its  appeursnce,  and  clumsy  in  the  work- 
mamihip.'  (p.  330.)  Perhaps,  however,  this  opinion 
is  foonaed  too  much  on  preconceived  notions  of 
the  absolute  superiority  of  the  European  standard. 
But  without  entering  on  this,  it  is  sufBcient  to  ob- 
serve that  the  walla  of  the  houses  are  of  brick, 
stone,  or  wood,  but  principally  of  the  first.  The 
n>ofs  are  alwajrs  supported  on  columns,  that  is,  on 
upright  pieces  of  timber,  without  either  capital  or 
ba^e.  In  Uie  country  they  are  rarely  more  than 
one  story  in  height,  but  in  the  great  towns  they 
are  frequently  two.  Their  roofs,  which  aie  curved, 
are  unudly  covered  with  tiles.  Their  pagodas  are 
polygonal'  buildings,  of  6,  7,  or  9  stories  or  roofs. 
Mrl  Barrow  says,  that  the  pagoda  erected  by 
George  III.  in  Kew  Gardens  is  *  not  inferior  to  the 
TPTV  best*  he  met  with  in  China — a  statement 
which  certainty  does  not  tend  to  exalt  our  opinions 
of  this  species  of  buildings. 

Relipioiu — There  b  no  religion  in  China  actually 
supported  by  the  state,  and  Fu,  the  doctrine  of 
Confucius,  is  the  only  one  countenanced  by  it 
But  there  are  two  other  sects ;  Fo,  or  Buddhism,  and 
Took,  or  that  of  the  *  rationalists.'  The  first  ac- 
knowledges a  Supreme  Being,  and  believes  the 
emperor  his  sole  vic^erent  on  earth.  Heaven, 
earth,  the  elements,  Confucius,  gods  of  various 
attributes,  saints,  the  emperor,  &c.,  are  objects  of 
worship;  the  rites  in  performing  which  are  watched 
over  with  the  mostjealous  care  by  the  Le-poo,  or 
Board  of  Rites.  The  doctrine  of  Confudus  fills 
the  world  with  genii,  demons,  and  the  spirits  of 
deceased  worthies,  who  are  supposed  to  have  each 
their  seoarate  duties  and  innuences  assigned  to 
them.  No  worship  is  so  strictly  observed  as  that 
of  anc^tiy,  so  that  filial  piety  is  carried  to  an 
excess,  even  beyond  the  grave.  The  religious 
edifices  of  the  Yu  sect  are  said  to  be  very  splendid. 
They  chiefly  consist  of  one  laige  hall  approached 
by  steps,  with  the  idol  placed  upon  an  altar,  or 
table;  the  walls  are  adorned  with  pictures,  and 
the  ceiling  with  gilded  griffins  and  dragons.  An 
apparatus  for  sacrificing  various  animals  is  also 
provided.  There  is  no  congregational  worship. 
Buddhism  is  a  despised  creed  in  China,  and  is  en- 
tirely supported  by  the  mendicancy  of  its  priests. 
The 'latter  practise  celibacy,  dress  in  a  similar 
maimer  to  monks,  and  the  devotees  use  holy 
water,  and  a  rosary  to  keep  account  of  their  pray- 
er. Mr.  Malcolm,  the  missionary,  has  given  a 
very  iavourable  view  of  Buddhism.  *■  It  has  no 
mythology  of  obscene  and  ferocious  deities;  no 
sangmnary  or  impure  observances ;  no  self-inflicted 
tortures ;  no  tyrannising  priesthood ;  no  confound- 
ing of  right  and  wrong,  by  making  certain  iniqui- 
ties laudable  in  worship.  In  its  moral  code,  its 
descriptions  of  the  purity  and  peace  of  the  first 
a^;es,  of  the  shortness  of  man's  life  because  of  his 
spijt,  Ac.,  it  seems  to  have  followed  genuine  tradi- 
tionsb  In  almost  every  respect  it  seems  to  be  the 
l»5t  religion  man  ever  mvented.'  (Travels,  i.  822.) 
The  proteaBors  of  Taouism  pretend  to  magic,  al- 
chemy, and  to  be  possessed  of  the  elixir  of  long 
life;  practise  glaring  impositions,  and  inculcate 
the  mo6t  puerile  superstiuona.  They  encourage  a 
belief  in  ghosts  and  evil  spirits ;  make  use  of  spells 
and  talismans,  lucky  and  unlucky  birds,  and  a 
system  of  tricks  called /tcii^^^fttfe^,  by  which  they 
pretend  to  choose  lucky  situations  for  building 
houses  and  tombs,  and  a  hundred  other  fallacies, 
by  which  these  impostors  contrive  to  fill  their 
piirses.  Religion,  of  whatever  kind,  has  always, 
we  believe,  been  reckoned  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance  in  China.  But  this  is  a  subject  as  to 
which  our  information  is  comparatively  uttle  to  be 
relied  on.     llie  ancient  and  modem  missionaries. 


how  much  soever  they  may  have  admired  many 
parts  of  the  Chinese  character  and  histitutions,  have 
generally  represented  thoirtmorals  and  religion  in 
the  most  unfavourable  point  of -view.  That  there 
is  much  about  them  that  is  qli^ectionable  is  cer- 
tainly true ;  but  it  is  so  obviously  the  interest  of 
the  missionaries,  by  depreciating  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  those  they  are  labouring 
amongst,  to  exalt  their  own  utility  and  importance, 
and  to  justify  their  claims  to  the  patronage  and 
8up])ort  of  the  Christian  public,  that  their  state- 
ments can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  free  fiK>m 
bias.  Many  endeavours  have  been  made  to  in- 
troduce Christianity  into  China,  but  with  less 
success  than  has  attended  similar  eflbrts  in  other 
nations.  It  was  first  introduced  by  the  Nestorians 
in  the  17th  centur}'.  These  were  followed  by  the 
Jesuits,  whose  missionaries  were  more  successful 
than  those  of  any  other  sect ;  for  at  the  Tartar 
invasion  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty  Catholic 
churches  in  the  province  of  Kecmg-nan  alone ;  the 
first  of  the  Tartar  princes  openly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  missionaries,  by  taking  a  German 
Jesuit,  Adam  Schaal,  for  his  instructor.  The  abo- 
lition of  that  order,  and  the  continual  wars  in 
Europe,  reducing  thmr  funds,  the  CathoUc  missions 
declined,  and  but  few  native  converts  at  present 
remain.  The  late  Dr.  Morrison  was  the  first  fto- 
testant  missionary  who  landed  in  China ;  he  com- 
piled a  dictionary  (having  been  preceded  in  that 
arduous  task  by  De  Guignes)  and  grammar ;  trans- 
lated the  Scnptures  into  the  Chinese  language, 
and  established  printing-presses  at  Canton,  from 
which  a  judicious  selection  of  tracts  has  issued. 
These  pious  eflbrts  have  been  ably  seconded  by 
Mr.  Milne  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Gutzlaff",  the 
latter  of  whom  has  published  sevoal  valuable 
works  on  China,  of  which  we  have  made  consider- 
able use.  The  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  and  many 
other  religions  are  to  be  found  in  China,  but  in  a 
very  languishing  condition.  A  semi-political,  semi- 
religious  movement,  which  broke  out  in  China 
about  the  year  1850,  and,  according  to  some  re- 
ports, threatened  for  a  time  the  destruction  of  the 
actual  government,  was  long  believed  to  be  owing 
to  the  teaching  of  Cliristian  missionaries.  But 
this  belief  was  scarcely  founded  on  fact.  The  in- 
surants, commonly  called  Taepings,  whatever 
their  religious  faith,'  were  certainly  not  Christians, 
for  the  many  atrocious  acts  committed  by  them — 
acts  completely  inexcusable  even  by  the  direst 
necessities  of  warfare,  and  wariare  in  its  bitterest 
form,  civil  strife — showed  them  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  fundamental  precepts  of  the 
divine  Gospel  of  Christ.  This,  too,  was  the  con- 
viction of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Europe,  with 
whose  help,  and  the  aid  of  British  and  American 
officers,  the  Taepings  were  finally  crushed  in  1865. 
The  vaLuable  help  thus  aflbrded  went  far  to  recon- 
cile the  Chinese  government  to  European  progress, 
and  to  enter  upon  a  liberal  fulfilment  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  June  26, 
1856,  by  the  terms  of  which  Christianity  will  be 
tolerated  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Chinese 
empire. 

Language,  Education,  and  Literature, — Distinct 
as  the  Chinese  are  from  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
habits,  manners,  and  religion,  their  total  dissimi- 
larity is  rendered  complete  by  their  language; 
which,  arrested  between  the  hieroglyphic  and  al- 
phabetic systems,  presents  a  singular  phenomenon. 
The  most  obvious  expedient  for  expressing  sub- 
stantive ideas  otherwise  than  by  speech,  would  be 
to  figure  a  representation  of  the  object  intended  to 
be  expressed;  and  this  was  unquestionably  the 
plan  first  adopted  by  roan  to  communicate  and 
record  what  he  thought  tlirough  the  medium  of 
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the  eye  instead  of  the  car.  As  civilisation  and 
knowledge  advanced,  and  the  necessity  for  com- 
municating it  increased,  more  concise  forms  or 
conventional  letters  were  substituted ;.  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Chinese,  the  primitive  mode  is  still  the 
principle  upon  which  their  characters  are  con- 
structed ;  so  that  their  system  may  be  called  the 
perfection  of  the  hieroglyphic  meUiod  of  written 
language.  Having  pictorial  representations  of  na- 
tural objects  for  their  basis,  the  elementary  signs 
of  the  Cliinese»language  are  few  and  simple.  A 
horizontal,  a  perpendicidar,  two  oblique  lines  drawn 
in  different  directions,  and  an  acute  angle  and  dot, 
are  the  elements  of  which  the  Chinese  characters 
consist.  These  marks  are  so  combined  in  the  first 
instance  as  to  form  214  keys  or  generic  characters. 
Thus,  the  symbol  for  *  man'  is  always  present  in 
a  word  which  has  direct  or  indirect  rdference  to 
him;  this  character,  for  example,  combined  with 
the  symbol  for  field,  signifies  a  farmer.  The  Cb'r- 
nese  notion  of  government  is  well  expressed  in 
another  example :  the  verb  *  to  govern '  is  repre- 
sented by  the  two  characters  that  stand  for  '  bam- 
boo' and  *  stroke.'  The  keys  are  divided  into  17 
classes,  and  the  number  of  words  thus  formed,  upon 
a  system  more  complete  than  that  of  any  of  the 
W.  languages,  to  be  found  in  the  most  copious 
Chinese  dictionaries,  amounts  to  40,000,  each  of 
which  stands  as  arbitrarily  for  the  thing  or  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  as  a  figure  does  in  a  paint- 
ing for  the  object  it  is  meant  to  represent.  Thus 
the  character  presents  an  object  to  the  eye  which 
enters  the  mind  with  a  striking  and  vivid  cer- 
tainty; it  forms  a  feature  which  really  is,  or  by 
early  associations  is  considered,  beautifid  and  im- 
pressive. Chinese  writing  is  also  more  permanent 
than  the  alphabetic  system,  which  is  ever  varying 
its  spelling  with  the  continually  changing  pro- 
nunciation of  the  living  voice.  Perhaps  the  Chi- 
nese \^Tittcn  language  has  contributed  in  some 
degree  to  the  unity  of  the  Chinese  nation.  (Dr. 
Marsham's  Clavis  Sinica;  Elements  of  Chinese 
Grammar,  Introduction,  p.  xi. ;  De  Guignes,  Dic- 
tionnaire  Chinois.  Introduction ;  Quarterly  Review, 
Ivi,  506 ;  China  Opened,  i.  391.)  The  causes,  how- 
ever, which  operate  to  make  the  written  language 
m  China  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  in  the 
world,  render  oral  commimication  the  most  difficult 
and  confined.  That  systematic  regularity  which 
so  continually  requires  the  presence  of  the  keys, 
as  parts  of  words  bearing  different  meanings,  and 
thus  precludes  a  necessary  variety  of  sounds,  leaves 
the  spoken  language  as  meagre  and  def^tive  as, 
when  written,  if  is  rich  and  complete.  The  sound 
corresponding  with  our  e  has  at  least  2,000  signifi- 
cations, and  *  one  might  tvrite  a  perfectly  intelli- 
gible treatise  in  which  only  the  sound  of  e  was 
employed.'  (China  Opened,  1383.)  Thus,  in  con- 
versation between  even  two  of  the  best  educated 
Chinese,  constant  misapprehensions  occur.  '  They 
understand  each  other,'  says  Mr.  Davis,  *  perfectly 
on  paper,  but  are  mutually  unintelligible  in  speech.' 
And  m  the  most  common-place  colloquy  it  is  not 
mifrequent  for  the  speakers  to  resort  to  pen,  or 
rather  brush,  ink,  and  paper,  to  make  themselves 
imderstood ;  in  the  absence  of  these  materials,  thev 
draw  the  figure  of  the  root  or  key  in  the  air  witK 
their  fingers.  So  that  oratoir  is  entirely  unknown 
in  China ;  and  all  affairs  of  importance,  such  as 
lawsuits,  civil  or  criminal,  are  carried  on  in  writing. 
The  deficiencies  of  the  oral  language  are  in  a  small 
degree  supplied  by  the  different  tones  in  which 
the  same  words  and  their  various  significations  are 
uttered.  But  these  inflections  are  so  nice  as  to  l)e 
only  distinguishable  by  a  native  ear.  The  diffi- 
culty of  free  intellectual  intercourse  must  have  had 
a  VCTy  considerable  effect  in  prcventuig  tlie  Chinese 


from  advancing  a  step  further  in  civilisation  than 
they  had  attained  so  many  hundred  years  ago. 

ilducation  in  China  is  more  encouraged  and  fa- 
voured even  than  in  Prussia ;  and  such  is  the  esti- 
mation in  which  it  is  held,  that  all  state  employ- 
ments are  given  by  competition,  as  school  and 
college  prizes  to  the  best  scholars.  Schools  for 
youth  are  abundant  in  every  part  of  the  empire  ; 
and  education  is  so  general,  and  its  cost  so  reason- 
able, that  reading  and  writing  may  be  ahnost  said 
to  be  universal.  Language  is  taught  to  very  young 
pupiLs  by  means  of  rude  pictures  which  represent 
the  names  of  the  chief  objects  in  nature  and  art. 
Then  follows  the  San-tst-k'mg,  or  summary  of 
infant  erudition,  conveyed  in  chiming  lines  of  three 
words  or  feet.     They  soon  after  jirticeed  to  the 

*  Four  Books,'  which  contain  the  doctrines  of  Con- 
fucius, and  which,  with  the  *  Five  Classics,'  suImjo- 
quently  added,  are,  in  fact,  the  Chinese  Scriptures. 
Writing  is  taught  by  tracing  the  characters  with 
a  hair-pencil,  on  transparent  paper  placed  over  the 
copy.  Tliis  is  a  most  irajwrtant  article  in  Chinese 
education,  for  no  man  who  does  not  write  a  good 
hand  can  lay  claim  to  literarv  distinction.  The 
emperor  himself,  when  bestowing  a  great  reward, 
writes  a  few  characters  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
sends  it  to  his  favourite,  and  this  is  more  valuable 
than  conferring  an  order.  (Davis,  L  290 ;  China 
Opened,  i.  390.)  Females  of  the  higher  class  are 
allowed  to  acquire  a  little  reading  and  writing,  and 
have  been  known  to  write  poetry;  but  the  great 
object  of  their  education  is  to  inculcate  obedience. 
The  schools  established  all  over  the  empire  are 
superintended  by  various  officers  appointed  by 
government.  In  every  district  there  is  a  sort  of 
literary  chancellor;  but  early  aspirants  are  ex- 
amined by  superintendents,  who  make  the  dreiiit 
of  their  district  twice  a  year  for  that  purpose.  The 
pupils  they  approve  of  repair  to  the  chief,  and 
should  they  pass  that  ordeal,  and  thus  obtain  the 
approbation  of  the  officers  of  their  native  district, 
they  are  eligible  for  the  lowesti  literary  honour  of 
thestate.  This  is  called  Tew-tsae  (flowery  talent) , 
For  this  degree  the  examinations  take  place  twice 
in  ever}'  three  years  in /bos  of  every  province ;  the 
scholars  having  each  a  theme  given  them  from  the 

*  Five  Classics,'  in  a  large  haU,  are  confined  in 
separate  boxes  to  prevent  their  receiving  assist- 
ance from  others;  and  every  avenue  is  strictly- 
guarded  by  soldiers.  The  Tew-tsae  degree  having 
been  obtained,  the  aspirant  has  to  acquire  two 
other  honours  in. the  metropolis  of  his  province, 
and  he  is  placed  on  the  books  as  eligible  for  em- 
ployment corresponding  with  his  advancement. 
To  procure  the  highest  state  offices,  an  examina- 
tion before  the  national  coDege,  or  Han-linj  is  ne- 
cessary; but  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame  is  only 
arrived  at  by  being  examined  by  the  emperor  him- 
self. Every  literary  honour  confers  the  title  of 
mandarin,  and  each' degree  is  distinguished  by  a 
difference  of  the  dress,  which  is,  in  some  instances, 
very  splendid.  Genius  and  ori^nality  amongst  a 
people  BO  blindly  enthusiastic  m  their  admiration 
of  the  ancients,  are  considere<l  rather  a  blot  upon, 
than  as  an  ornament  to,  the  character  of  a  students 

I  Memory  is  the  chief  object  of  admiration — memory 
I  to  repeat  the  greatest  number  of  the  wise  sayings 
I  of  the  ancient  sages. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  be 
j  readily  conceived  that  the  literature  of  the  Chinese 
I  is  most  extensive,    *  Books,'  says  Mr.  Medhurst, 

*  are  multiplied  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  to  almost  an 
j  indefinite  extent,  and  every  peasant  and  pedlar 

has  the  common  depositories  of  luiowledge  within 
his  reach.  It  would  not  be  hazarding  too  much 
to  say,  that  in  China  there  are  more  books  and 
more  people  to  read  them  than  in  any  other 
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cnantiy  in  the  world.  Amongst  the  360,000,000 
iif  Chinamen,  at  least  2,000,000  are  literati.'  (China 
i  ipencd,  L  417.)  Yet  it  may  appear  strange  that 
there  is  hardly  one  original  writer  among  them : 
it  is  generally  believed  in  China,  that  whatever  is 
to  be  Known  has  already  been  discovered  and  com- 
municated by  the  ancient  sages;  and  should  an 
anthor  be  bold  enough  to  start  any  thing  new,  if 
that  should  happen  to  vary  in  the  smallest  par- 
ticular from  the  orthodox  writers,  he  would  be 
severely  punished.  It  is  this  which  keeps  the 
knowledge  and  civilisation  of  China  at  a  stand- 
nilL  The  historical  writings  are  nothing  more 
than  elaborate  chronologies ;  and,  where  real  dates 
have  been  wanting,  the  writers  are  su8i)ected  of 
having  supplied  them  from  their  own  imaginations. 
The  scientific  and  philosophical  works  of  the  Chi- 
neee  are  by  the  *  ten  philosophers,'  or  Confucius 
and  bis  disciples  and  commentators.  Chinese  lite- 
rature has,  however,  been  in  several  respects  un- 
justly depredated.  It  has  been  said,  for  example, 
that  they  are  so  ignorant  and  ostentatious  as  to 
»uppoee  that  China  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
world,  and  that  it  is  surrounded  with  a  few  insig- 
nificant and  petty  territories,  all  ita  tributaries. 
But  the  accounts' that  have  been  translated  from 
Chinese  writers  of  several  foreign  countries,  how 
defective  soever  in  many  respects,  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  this  is  a  most  unfounded  statement  It 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  vast  empire  of 
China  wiU,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  conserva^ 
tive  character  of  its  inhabitant,  be  gradually  led 
within  the  pale  of  Western  civilisation  and  Euro- 
pean modes  of  thought  Recent  events,  among 
them  a  war  with  the  two  greatest  nations  of  Europe, 
have  powerfully  contributed  to  this  effect  The 
^^'^^i^^St  ^7  Chinese  soldiers,  of  a  small  vessel, 
the  *  Arrow,*  Oct  8,  1856,  and  other  trifling  mat- 
tens  having  led  to  a  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  China,  in  which  France  was  made  to  join,  the 
government  of  Pekin  was  in  a  short  time  reduced 
to  sach  straits  as  to  sue  for  peace  on  the  most 
humiliating  terms.  According  to  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  China,  June  26,  1856,  the  empire  is 
open  to  European  travellers,  especially  British  sub- 
j*«te,  while  British  men-of-war  may  visit  any 
Chinese  port  More  than  this,  it  is  stipulated  that 
missionaries  shall  be  allowed  freely  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  that  Christianity  shall  be 
tolerated  throughout  the  Chinese  empire. 

CHINACHIN,  a  huge  town- of  Nepaul,  N.  Hin- 
do«tan,  250  m.  WX  W.  Catamandoo.  Its  houses 
are  oT  biick  and  stone,  with  flat  roofs :  it  has  two 
Hindoo  temples,  and  an  export  trade  in  horses, 
eow  tails,  sheep,  salt,  musk,  drugs,  and  woollen 
ek)th ;  and  imports  metals,  spices,  cloth,  Ac,  from 
other  parts  of  Hindostan. 

CHINAUB  (an.  Acesinea),  the  lar;^est  river  of 
the  Punjab,  rising  in  the  Himalaya,  m  lat  about 
32^40'  X.,  long.  370  60'  E. ;  runmng  at  first  with 
a  XW.  but  afterwards  with  a  SW.  couree  between 
the  Kavee  {Hydraotea)^  and  Ihylum  {Hydaspcs), 
It  unites  nith  the  latter  river  below  I  hung  with 
considerable  noise  and  violence,  as  remarked  by 
the  historians  both  of  Alexander  and  Timour,  and 
with  the  Sutlege  {Hyphasis)  near  Ooch;  after 
which  it  joins'the  Indus,  in  lat  29^^,  long.  70°  30'. 
About  50  m.  X.  Lahore,  it  has  been  found  to 
me&<<are  1^  m.  across  in  the  month  of  July ;  but, 
in  the  dry  season,  is  there  only  300  yards  wide. 
It  is  no  where  fordable  S.  of  the  hills,  though  in 
many  places  easily  crossed.  Kishtawar,  Viziera- 
bad,*and  Ihung  are  on  its  banks. 

CHIXCHILLA,  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.Albacete, 
cap.  dl<it«,  in  an  elevated  situation,  on  the  high 
road  liom  Valencia  to  Madrid,  M6  in.  SE.  Madrid, 
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72  m.  NXW.  Murcia.  Pop.  6,044  in  1857.  The 
city  has  a  church,  convent,  a  hospital,  barracks, 
and  an  ancient  ruined  castle,  which  was  partly 
restored  during  the  war  of  independence.  There 
i^re  mines  of  silver  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  it 
produces  earthenware  and  some  coarse  linen  and 
woollen  cloths. 

CHIXCHOOR,  an  inL  town  of  Hindostan; 
prov.  Aurungabad,  pres.  Bombay,  on  the  road  be- 
tween that  city  and  Poonah,  10  m.  XX W.  the 
latter.  Estimated  pop.  5,000,  including  300  Brah- 
min families.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Chintamun  or  X^arrain  Deo,  an 
individual  whose  honours  are  hereditary,  and  who 
is  believed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Mahratta 
nation  to  be  an  incarnation  of  their  favourite  deity 
Goonputty. 

CUIXGLEPUT,  or  'the  Jaghire;  a  distr.  of 
Hindostan;  prov.  Camatic;  pres.  Madras;  be- 
tween 12°  and  14°  X..  and  intersected  by  long, 
80°  E. ;  having  N.  the  distr.  Xellore ;  \VS.  Arcot ; 
and  £.  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Area,  2,253  sq.  m. 
Pop.  estim.  at  about  350,000.  Surface  generally 
low,  but  with  hills  interspersed ;  there  are  several 
rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Palaur,  which 
rises  among  the  Xundydroog  hills  in  Mysore,  and 
after  a  winding  course  of  210  m.,  chiefly  £.,  past 
Vellore,  Arcot,  Coujeveram,  and  Chingleput,  falls 
into  the  sea,  near  Sadras.  There  are  some  lakes 
and  lagoons,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  the  chid*  of  which 
is  that  of  Pulicat  Granite  is  the  most  abundant 
of  the  primitive  formations,  and  often  projects  in 
detached  masses  from  the  surface.  Soil  sandy 
and  indiflerent,  and  the  country  ofken  barren,  or 
overrun  with  low  prickly  bushes.  Owing  partly 
to  the  scarcity  of  water,  but  quite  as  much  to  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  assessment,  a  large  portion  of 
the  land  does  not  repay  the  cost  of  cultivation ; 
but  the  rest  supplies  the  Madras  market  with 
grain,  betel,  fruit,  oil,  vegetables,  &c;  the  pal- 
myra {horcuuiu  flabtUiformis)  thrives  without 
trouble,  and  is  both  cheap  and  abundant.  There 
are  no  manufactures,  excepting  some  of  cloth. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  Hindoos.  Chief 
towns,  Chingleput  and  Conjeveram.  This  distr. 
was  obtained  by  the  E.  I.  Comp.  hi  1763,  from 
the  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  who  rented  it  till  1780, 
when  the  Madras  pres.  assumed  the  entire  control 
over  it  It  was  twice  invaded  by  Hyder  Ali,  and 
was  afterwards  nearly  depopulated  by  famine  and 
emigration.  During  the  present  century  it  has 
been  gradually  recovering. 

Chingleput  {SmahaTapetta),  an  inl.  town  of 
Hindostan;  presid.  Madras,  cap.  of  the  above 
distr. ;  in  a  small  valley,  in  great  part  covered  by 
a  beautiful  artificial  lake ;  20  m.  W.  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  38  m.  SSW.  Madras;  lat  24C^46'^X., 
long.  80°  E.  Though  much  reduced  in  extent,  it 
has  a  fort  of  great  strength,  and  in  a  good  state  of 
defence :  the  latter  mcloses  an  inner  fort,  in  which 
the  public  functionaries  hold  their  several  courts 
and  oflices. 

CHIXOX,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Indre-et- 
Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Vienne,  26  m.  SW. 
Tours.  Pop.  0,905  m  1861.  The  town  was  for- 
merly fortified;  and  the  ruins  of  its  walls  and 
those  of  its  castle  are  its  most  important  and 
interesting  objects.  It  has  a  court  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  a  commercial  college,  and  some  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  woollen  stufls.  The  cele- 
brated Kabelais  was  bom  within  a  short  distance 
of  Chinon,  in  1483. 

CHIXSURAH,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Bengal,  formerly  a  Dutch  settlement,  but  latterly 
transferred  to  the  British  government,  on  the  \V. 
side  of  the  Hooghly  river,  18  m.  X.  Calcutta,  and 
about  2  m,  XXE.  Cbandemagore ;  lat  22°  52'  X., 
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long.  88°  28'  £.  In  appearance  it  has  quite  a 
Dutch  character.  There  are  many  small  neat 
houses,  with  green  doors  and  M'indows.  A  pretty 
little  square,  with  grass-plot  and  promenades, 
shaded  by  trees ;  a  fortified  factory ;  and  a  gloomy 
old-fashioned  government-house,  are  the  more  re- 
markable features. 

CHIO.  'SeeScio. 

CHIOGGIA,  or  CHIOZZA  (perhaps  the  Partus 
Edro  of  the  ancients),  a  sea-port  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  prov.  Venice,  cap.  distr.,  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lagoon  of 
Venice,  14  m.  S.  that  city.  Pop.  26,800  in  1868. 
The  town  is  about  2  m.  in  circuit;  well  built; 
contains  a  wide  and  handsome  street  lined  with 
porticos,  a  cathedral,  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  and 
theatre ;  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  forty-three  arches.  It^as  a  har- 
bour with  17  ft.  water,  protected  by  two  forts : 
there  are  other  batteries,  and  Chioggia  is  deemed 
one  of  the  most  strongly  defended  points  of  the 
Venetian  lagoon.  It  is  a  bishopric,  and  has  an 
episcopal  palace,  a  gymnasium,  a  high  seminary, 
conventual  female  school,  and  an  evening  rudi- 
mental  school  attended  by  nearljr  300  poor  chil- 
dren. In  its  vicinity  are  some  important  salt- 
works, which,  together  with  the  manufacture  of 
cordage,  the  building  of  vessels,  for  which  there 
are  thirtv-six  slips,  navigation,  and  fishing,  occupy 
many  of  the  inhab.  Trade  active  in  Italian  and 
German  produce,  and  facilitated  by  canals  com- 
municating with  the  Brenta,  Adige,  and  Po. 

CHIPPKNHAM,  a  pari,  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Wilts,  hund.  Chippenham,  87  m.  W. 
London,  20  m.  E.  Bristol,  on  the  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  municipal  bor.  1,603,  and  of 
parL  blor.  7,076  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  Avon,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
twenty-two  arches.  It  is  well  built,  paved,  lifted 
with  gas,  and  amply  supplied  with  water.  From 
its  situation  at  the  intersection  of  two  great  roads, 
the  Malmesbury  and  the  London  and  Bath  lines, 
many  daily  coaches  formerly  used  to  pass  it.  and 
it  had  a  bustling  appearance.  It  is  now  on  the 
line  of  the  Great  Western  railway,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Berks  and  Wilts  canal  terminates  in  tlie 
town.  The  church  is  a  spacious  structure  of 
various  dates,  some,  portion  being  as  old  as  the 
12th  century:  there  are  also  several  dissenting 
chapels,  a  free  school  for  twelve  children,  and 
other  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions.  The 
market,  which  was  formerly  very  extensive,  is 
held  on  Friday.  There  are  large  cattle-fairs, 
May  17,  June  22,  Oct  29,  and  Dec.  11. 

Though  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  kingdom, 
Chippenham  received  no  charter  tiU  1564.  Under 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  it  is  governed  bv  four 
aldermen  and  twelve  counsellors,  and  the  limits 
of  the  bor.  have  been  extended  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, so  as  to  include  the  whole  town  and  a  pop, 
of  about  4,000.  The  corporation  revenue  amounts 
to  about  350/.  a  year,  derived  principally  from  an 
estate  left  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge  and 
of  a  road  to  Derryhill  in  the  vicinity.  A  court  of 
requests  for  debts  under  40«.  sits  successively  here 
and  at  Calne  and  Corsham. 

Chippenham  has  sent  two  members  to  the  H. 
of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Previously  to 
the  lieform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was  restricted 
to  the  occupiers  of  129  burgage  tenements  within 
the  ancient  bor.  The  extension  of  the  limits  of 
the  pari.  bor.  by  the  Boundary  Act  has  been  no- 
ticed above.    Registered  electors,  376  in  1866. 

CHIPPING  NORTON,  a  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Oxford,  hund.  Chadlington,  85  m.  Nw. 
London  by  London  and  North-western  railway. 
Pop.  8,137'  in  1861.    The  town  is  built  partly  on 
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low  and  partly  on  high  ground.  It  has  a  lai)?c 
Gothic  church,  with  a  low  tower ;  a  free  school, 
founded  by  Edward  VI. ;  a  subscription  school, 
for  educating  and  clothing  forty  girls ;  and  alms- 
houses founded  in  1640.  It  returned  two  members 
to  the  H.  of  C.  in  the  30th  of  Edward  I.,  and  the 
32nd  and  38rd  of  Edward  III.  Its  bailifis  were 
empowered  by  a  charter  of  James  I.  to  decide 
actions  under  40«. 

About  3  m.  from  Chipping  Norton  is  the  Rowl- 
drich  monument,  formed  of  upright  stones,  ar- 
ranged in  a  nearly  circular  form.  This  monument 
is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  though  probably  with- 
out any  good  foimdation,  to  the  Druids.     (See 

AVEBTJRY.) 

CHISWICK,  a  par.  and  village  of  England,  co. 
Middlesex,  Kensington  div.  of  Ossulston  hund., 
on  the  N.  bank  of  uie  Thames,  4^  m.  from  Hyde 
Park  comer  by  road,  and  8^  m.  from  Waterloo 
Bridge  by  London  and  South  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  par.  6,505  in  1861.  The  church,  which 
has  been  frequently  repaired  and  altered,  has  se- 
veral interesting  monuments ;  and  in  the  church- 
yard is  the  tomb  of  Hogarth.  There  are  many 
line  ^dllas ;  but  the  great  ornament  of  the  place 
is  Chiswick  House,  oelonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  It  was  built  after  the  model  of  a 
villa  by  Palladio,  by  the  famous  Earl  of  Burling- 
ton, and  has  a  choice  collection  of  paintings,  llie 
illustrious  statesmen,  C.  J.  Fox  and  George  Can- 
ning, breathed  their  last  in  this  villa. 

CHITORE,  a  city  and  strong  fortress  of  Hindo- 
Stan,  prov.  Rajpootana,  and  formerly  the  cap.  of 
the  rajahship  of  Odeypoor,  64  m.  ENE.  that  city. 
The  fortr&ss,  situated  upon  a  rock  scarped  by  na- 
ture and  art  to  the  height  of  from  80  to  120ft.,  is 
surrounded  by  a  rude  wall  with  semicircular  bas- 
tions, the  circuit  of  which  is  said  to  be  12  m.,  but 
which  incloses  only  a  narrow,  irregular,  and  dis- 
proportionately small  area.  Its  outworks  are  mas- 
sive and  striking,  and  its  appearance  picturesque : 
its  interior  contains  numerous  temples,  several 
palaces,  some  minarets,  one  of  which  is  a  square 
tower  of  white  marble,  nine  stories  high,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola ;  and  man v  wells,  fountains, 
and  cisterns.  All  tlie  public  building  are  of  Hin- 
doo origin,  excepting  one  erected  by  a  son  of  Au- 
rungzebe.  The  tovm,  seated  below  the  fortres.««, 
is  cniefiy  inhabited  by  weavers  and  dealers  in 
grain. 

CHITTAGONG  {Chaturgrama),  a  dist.  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  but  included 
in 'the  pov.  of  Bengal,  of  which  it  forms  the  SE. 
extremity,  lying  chiefly  between  lat.  21°  and  23** 
N.,  and  long.  91°  30'  and  93©  E.,  having  N.  l^ip- 
perah,  E.  the  countrv  of  the  indep.  Khyens,  .S. 
Arracan,  and  W.  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Length,  X. 
to  S.,  about  165  m. ;  breadth  uncertain.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  790,000.  The  islands  of  Hattia,  Sun- 
deep,  and  Bameeny,  with  Mascal  and  others  con- 
tiguous to  its  shores,  are  under  its  jurisdiction. 
Its  coast,  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kamaphuli  or 
Chittagong  river,  abounds  with  openings  and  har- 
bours ;  but  unfortunately  none  of  them  are  avail- 
able for  ships  of  any  size,  their  mouths  being 
choked  up  with  sandbanks  and  shoals.  Surface 
along  the  coast  low  and  flat ;  the  interior  b  hilly ; 
and  the  E.  frontier  is  formed  by  the  same  exten- 
sive mountain  chain  which  bounds  Sy-lhet,  Tip- 
perah,  and  Arracan,  to  the  E.,  and  wluch  in  this 
portion  of  its  extent  varies  from  2,000  to  5,600  ft. 
m  height.  In  tliis  region  many  streams  arise 
which  disembogue  on  the  Chittagong  coast.  Cli- 
mate in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  Bengal ; 
but  the  rains  set  in  earlier,  and  last  longer :  in  the 
hill  r^on  the  crops  often  suffer  from  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  mountain  torrents,  as  they  do  on  the 
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cottst  from  invasionB  of  the  sca.  Chittagong  is  in 
many  parts  particularly  healthy,  and  is,  therefore, 
often  frequented  by  Europeans  from  Bengal.  Manj^ 
of  the  vallevs  and  plains  possess  so  fmile  a  soil 
that  ven"  little  labour  insures  redundant  crops. 
Much  of  the  country  is  overgrown  with  jungle, 
and  the  whole  of  the  mountain  chain  is  coverecl 
with  lofty  forests.  The  hilly  region,  when  cleared, 
is  believed  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of 
coffee,  pepper,  and  spices.  The  low  hills  are  inter- 
spersed with  many  hamlets  inhabited  by  Mughs, 
who  emigrated  thither  after  the  conquest  of  Arra- 
caii  by  the  Birmese  in  1788,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which,  on  small  plots  of  cleared  land,  they 
raise  plantains,  ginger,  betel-leaf,  the  su^r-cane, 
rotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  capsicum.  The  hills 
ill  the  N.  are  inhabited  by  Tripurah,  Joomca,  and 
other  tribes,  apparently  without  any  dependence 
on  particular  chiefs;  who  cultivate  cotton  and 
rice,  and  rear  hc^^  goats,  and  poultry,  which  they 
exchange  with  the  Bengalese  ror  salt,  iron,  earth- 
enware, and  fish. 

Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  Chitta- 
gong is,  upon  the  whole,  but  thinly  inhabited: 
towards  the  end  of  last  century  it  was  estimated 
that  there  was  twice  as  much  unproductive  hilly 
coontrv  as  cultivated  arable  land.  Landed  pro- 
perty 13  mostly  divided  into  very  small  portions, 
among  numerous  proprietors.  The  waste  lands, 
when  cleared,  become  liable  to  assessment  under 
the  decennial  land  settlement.  Except  on  the 
sea-coast,  towns  and  villages  are  very  scarce.  The 
3Inghs  or  Arracancse  inhabit  either  temporary 
hamlets,  which  they  change  together  with  the 
spots  they  cultivate,' or  else  permanent  dwellings 
about  40  fL  long  by  20  broad,  elevated  on  posts 
several  feet  from  the  ground,  after  the  fashion  of 
some  Ultra-Oangetic  nations,  ascended  by  a  ladder 
or  notched  stick,  and  much  more  comfortable  in 
their  interior  than  the  huts  of  the  Bengalese  pea- 
santry. The  male  Miigh  pop.  have  adopted  the 
dress  and  habits  of  Bengal,  while  the  females  re- 
tain thfise  of  Arracan  and  Ava :  all  arc  Buddhists. 
The  Mohammedans  in  this  dist.  are  to  the  Hindoos 
as  3  to  2 ;  but  are  extremely  tolerant,  and  have 
adopted  many  Hindoo  habits  and  customs.  Tlie 
chief  exports  of  Chittagong  are  timber,  planks, 
canvass,  coarse  clotlis,  stockings,  umbreUns,  &c, ; 
on  the  sea  coast  salt,  which  is  a  government  mo- 
nofioly,  is  extensively  manufactured.  Coal  is  be- 
lieved to  exist,  but  no  mines  have  yet  been  worked. 
The  elephants  of  Chittagong  have  been  celebrated 
lM>th  for  size  and  excellence.  They  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  camp  and  the  chase,  and  hunting 
them  still  forms  a  cliief  occufiation  of  some  of  the 
forest  inhabitants.  Many  were  formerly  caught 
and  exported,  yielding  a  considerable  profit  to  the 
sovereign ;  the  trade  m  them-  is  now  farmed  by 
the  government  to  a  contractor. 

Chittagong  prol>ably  once  formed  part  of  the 
extensive  kingdom  of  Tripurah.  In  the  sixteenth 
century'  it  was  successively  possessetl  by  the  Aflf- 
ghan  kings  of  licngal  and  the  Arracan  rajah ;  in 
1760  it  was  finally  ceded  by  its  nabob  to  the 
Briti>h. 

CHITTELDROOG  (Sitala  durga,  the  spotted 
caiitle),  an  inland  town  and  fortress  of  HindoHtan, 
prov.  and  dom.  of  Mysore,  but  occupied  by  a 
British  garrison ;  cap.  of  a  dist.,  on  a  cluster  of 
rocks  at  the  extremity  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  110  m. 
XNE.  Seringapatam,  280  m.  WNW.  Madras;  lat. 
NO  4'  N.,  long.  760  30'  E.  The  town,  which 
stretches  along  the  base  of  the  droog  or  fortress  at 
the  N£^  is  surrounded  by  dilapidated  ramparts  of 
granite  with  round  towers  at  uitervals,  a  spacious 
ditch  excavated  from  the  rock,  and  a  wide-spread 
glacis :  it  is  neither  very  large  nor  populous,  but 
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its  principal  street  is  remarkably  spacious.  The 
fort,  enclosed  by  the  town,  is  probably  the  most 
elaborate  specimen  of  a  defended  rock  to  be  found 
in  S.  India ;  an  endless  labyrinth  of  walls  of  solid 
masonry  winds  irregularly  up  to  the  summit, 
guarding  every  accessible  point,  and  forming  en- 
closure within  enclosure ;  the  more  exposed  points 
are  crowned  with  batteries,  and  the  ascent  is  part- 
ly by  steps,  and  partly  by  superficial  notches  cUt 
in  the  rock,  and  scaled  with  great  difficulty.  Such 
is  the  intricacy  of  the  works,  that  an  enemy  might 
be  master  of  the  outer  walls  and  yet  not  materially 
advanced  towards  the  redudtion  of  the  fort.  The 
lower  enclosure  contains  the  former  poligar's  pa- 
lace, now  occupied  by  the  British  commandant, 
other  ancient  structures,  the  ofiicers'  bungalows, 
and  a  reservoir  of  good  water  which  supplies  all 
the  town :  in  the  other  enclosures  there  are  two 
other  tanks,  various  Hindoo  temples,  a  deep  ma- 
gazine sunk  in  the  rock,  and  a  depot  for  ghee. 
At  a  short  distance  W,  of  Chitteldroog  is  a  curious 
suite  of  subterranean  chambers,  apparently  the 
former  habitations  of  devotee  worshippers  of  Siva. 
This  station  is  noted  above  all  others  in  India  for 
the  great  variety  and  excellence  of  its  fhiita. 

CHIUSA,  an  inl.  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  Coni, 
cap.  mand.,  on  the  Pesio,  7  m.  S£.  Com.  Pop. 
6,814  in  1861.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods  and  mirrors, 
and  vine  cultivation.  The  town  is  well  built  A 
continuation  of  the  ancient  Emilian  way  passes 
through  its  vicinity. 

CHIVASSO,  an  inL  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov. 
Turin,  cap.  Mand.,  on  the  Po,  in  a  fertile  plain,  13 
m.NE.  Turin.  Pop.  8,734  in  1861.  The  town  was 
formerly  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Piedmont, 
but  is  now  surrounded  by  only  a  simple  wall  with 
two  gates  leading  to  two  suburbs.  It  has  a  square, 
a  church,  and  several  convents,  and  some  trade  in 
com  and  cattle. 

CHOLET,  or  CHOLLET,  a  town  of  France, 
d^p.  Maine-et-Loire,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Maine, 
12  m.  S8E.  Bcaupreau,  on  the  railway  from  Paris 
to  Nantes,  Pop.  12,763  in  1861.  ITie  town  is 
finely  situated,  and  had  formerly  several  religious 
houses  and  a  superb  castle,  destroyed  during  the 
revolution.  Extensive  manufactures  of  cottons 
were  established  here  and  in  the  neighbouring 
communes  during  the  last  century ;  but  the  town 
having  been  the  theatre  of  a  battle,  in  1793,  be- 
tween the  Vendcans  and  the  republicans,  the 
manufactures  were  all  but  destroyed,  and  the 
workmen  either  put  to  death  or  dispersed.  In 
1795,  however,  after  the  first  pacification  of  Vend<5c, 
the  expatriated  manufacturers  returned  to  Cholet; 
and,  instead  of  being  dispirited  by  their  disasters, 
entered  with  fresh  vigour  on  a  new  career  of  in- 
dustry, and  have  succeeded  in  carrying  the  manu- 
factures of  tlie  town  and  its  vicinity  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  prosperity  than  ever.  At  present  there 
are  establishments  for  the  spinning  of  cotton  and 
wool,  with  extensive  bleach-fields  and  dve-worts. 
A  great  variety  of  cotton,  linen,  and  other  goods 
are  producctl  in  the  town. 

CHOLULA,  an  inl.  town*  of  Mexico,  state  of 
La  I*uebla,  in  a  fertUe  plain  S.  of  the  Cordillera  of 
the  Malinche,  8  m.  WNW.  Puebla,  and  64  m.  SK. 
Mexico;  lat  19°  2'  6"  N.,  long.  98°  13'  15"  W. 
Pop.,  when  visited  by  Humboldt,  16.000;  but  it 
has  fallen  off  in  the  interval.  It  was  compared  by 
(^rtcz,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  with 
the  most  populous  cities  of  Spain ;  but  it  declined 
with  the  rise  of  Puebla.  It  still,  however,  covers 
a  large  space  of  ground,  and  the  size  of  its  great 
square  nidicatcs  its  past  importance.  It  contains 
many  churchcjs  and  regular  and  broad  streets;  the 
houses  ore  mostly  of  one  story,  and  flat  roofed. 
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There  are  some  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth. 
The  principal  extant  relic  of  its  ancient  grandeur 
ia  a  huge  pyramid,  or  teocallif  to  tlie  E.  of  the 
tovm,  now  covered  with  prickly-pear,  cj'press,  and 
other  evei^reeu  shrubs,  and  looking  at  a  distance 
like  a  natural  conical-shaped  hill.  As  it  is  ap- 
proached, however,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  four  dis- 
tinct pyramidical  stories,  the  whole  built  with 
alternate  layers  of  clay  and  sun-dried  bricks,  and 
crowned  with  a  small  charch.  According  to 
Humboldt,  each  side  of  its  base  measures  439 
metres  (1,440  ft.),  being  almost  double  the  base  of 
the  great  pyramid  of  Uheops  (which  stands  on  an 
area  equal  to  that  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields) ;  its 
height,  however,  is  only  60  metres  (164  ft.).  It 
appears  to  have  been  constructed  exactly  in  the 
direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  ascent 
to  the  platform  on  the  summit  is  by  a  flight  of  120 
steps.  This  elevated  area  comprises  4,200  s^. 
metres  (5,023  sq.  vds.).  The  chapel  erected  on  it 
is  in  the  shape  of^  a  cross,  about  90  ft.  in  length, 
with  two  towers  and  a  dome.  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  Yii^  by  the  Spaniards,  and  has  succeeded  to 
a  temple  of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  god  of  the  air.  Ttiis 
pyramidal  pUe  is,  however,  conjectured  to  have 
served  for  a  cemetery,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes 
of  religion;  and  Humboldt  and  other  authorities 
regard  it  as  bearing  a  remarkable  analogy  to  the 
temple  of  Belus,  and  other  ancient  structures  of 
the  Oriental  world.  The  Indians  believe  it  to  be 
hoUow,  and  have  a  tradition  that  during  the  abode 
of  Cortez  at  Cholula  a  number  of  armed  warriors 
were  concealed  within  it,  who  were  to  have  fallen 
suddenly  upon  the  Spanish  array.  At  all  events, 
it  is  certain  that  Cortez,  having  some  suspicion  or 
information  of  such  a  plot,  unexpectedly  assaulted 
the  citizens  of  Cholula,  6,000  of  whom  were  killed. 
In  making  the  present  road  from  Puebla  to  Mexico, 
the  first  story  of  this  pyramid  was  cut  through, 
and  a  square  stone  chamber  discovered,  destitute 
of  an  outlet,  supported  by  beams  of  cypress,  and 
built  in  a  remarkable  way,  every  succeeding  course 
of  bricks  passing  beyond  the  lower,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  some  rude  substitutes  for  the  arch  met 
with  in  certain  Egyptian  edifices.  In  this  chamber, 
two  skeletons,  some  idols  in  basalt,  and  some 
curiously  varnished  and  painted  vases,  were  found. 
There  are  some  other  detached  masses  of  clay  and 
unbumt  brick  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  in  one  of 
which,  apparently  an  ancient  fortress,  many 
human  bones,  earthenware,  and  weapons  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  have  been  found.  The  view 
from  the  great  pyramid,  embracing  the  Cordillera, 
the  volcanoes  of  La  Puebla,  and  the  cultivated 
plain  beneath,  is  both  extensive  and  magnificent. 
Cholula  is  surrounded  by  com  fields,  aloe  planta- 
tions, and  neatly  cultivated  gardens.  (Humboldt, 
Hescarches,  i.  88,  Eng.  Trans.;  Bullock;  Six 
Months  in  Mexico,  pp.  114-116  ;  Ward,  Antiq.  of 
Mexico.) 

CHOOROO,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Rajpootana,  in  a  naked  tract  of  sand  hills.  1 00  m. 
ENE.  Bicanere;  lat  28°  12'  N.,  long.  74°  35'  E. 
It  is  li  m.  in  circ,  exclusive  of  its  suburbs,  and 
has  a  very  handsome  external  appearance.  The 
houses  are  all  terraced,  and,  as  well  as  the  walls  of 
the  town,  are  built  of  a  kind  of  limestone  found  in 
vast  quantities  in  this  part  of  the  prov.,  of  a  very 
pure  white,  but  soft,  and  apt  to  cnimble.  In  181*7 
Chooroo  was  plundered  by  one  of  Meer  Khan's 
sirdars;  in  1818  it  was  visited  by  a  British  de- 
tachment, and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  rajah 
of  Bicanere:  its  chief,  however,  is  rather  a  de- 
pendent than  a  subject  of  that  prince. 

CHORLEY,  a  par.  and  market  to.  of  England, 
CO.  Lancasliire,  hund.  Leyland,  on  the  Chor,  20  m. 
NW.  Manchester,  8  m.  *N.  Wigan,  and  175  m. 
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NWN.  London,  by  London  and  North  Western 
railway.  Pop.  15,013  in  1861.  This  thriving  town, 
which' takes  its  name  from  the  stream  near  the 
source  of  which  it  is  situated,  stands  on  a  rising 
ground  about  a  mile  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Chor  and  Yarrow.  It  is  well  built ;  streets  broad, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
water  from  a  reservoir,  into  which  the  stream  is 
thrown  up  by  steam  machinery.  The  par.  church, 
of  St,  Laurence  is  an  ancient  structure  in  the 
Norman  style';  that  of  St.  George,  a  handsome 
edifice,  was  built  by  the  pari,  commissioners  in 
1836,  at  an  expense  of  13,700t  The  Independents, 
Unitarians,  Methodists,  and  R.  Cathohcs  have 
places  of  worship,  to  some  of  which  Sunday-schools 
are  attached.  A  free  grammar  school  was  focmded 
in  1634,  and  a  national  school  in  1824.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  constable  chosen  annually  at  a 
court  leet.  The  increase  of  population — from 
4,616  in  1801— is  a  consequence  of  the  still  more 
rapid  increase  of  the  cotton  trade.  As  early  as 
1790,  spinning-mills  began  to  be  erected  in  the 
town.  Exclusive  of  yam,  the  fabrics  principally 
produced  are  muslins,  jackonets,  and  fanc^'  goods. 
Bleach-greens  and  print-works  are  established  on 
the  banks  of  the  neighbouring  streams.  Tlie  coal 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  town ;  there  are 
also  valuable  quarries  of  slate,  and  gritstone  for 
mills,  with  lead  and  iron  min^s.  The  Liverpool 
and  Leeds  canal,  which  passes  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  town,  and  is  joined  by  that  from  Lancaster 
and  Preston  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  affords 
great  facilities  for  conveying  the  produce  of  the 
mctories  and  mines  throughout  all  tne  N.  counties. 
Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday ;  fairs  on  26th  March 
and  5th  May  for  homed  cattle ;  21st  October  for 
horses;  and' 4th,  5th,  and  6th  Sept.  for  woollens 
and  general  purposes. 

CHOWBENT,  or  ATHERTON,  a  township  of 
England,  co.  Lancashire,  hund.  W.  Derbv,  par. 
Leigh,  10  m.  WNW.  Manchester,  and  6  m".  ESE. 
Wigan.  Pop.  5,907  in  1861.  This  is  a  thriving 
place.  Previously  to  the  American  war,  the 
making  of  nails  was  extensively  carried  on  here ; 
and,  though  the  manufacture  has  declined,  con- 
siderable quantities  are  still  made  for  exportation. 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  several  inventions  and 
improvements  in  cotton  machinery;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  value  of  the  application  of  heat  in  the 
production  of  some  kinds  of  cotton  fabrics  was  dis- 
covered here.  ITie  Bolton  and  Leigh  railway 
passes  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town. 
Fairs,  at  which  premiums  for  the  best  cattle  are 
given,  take  place  on  the  first  Saturday  in  May,  and 
the  last  Satunlay  in  October. 

CHRISTCHURCH,  a  pari.  bor.  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Hants,  New  Forest,  W.  div.,  himd. 
Christchurch,  99  m.  SW.  London  by  London  and 
South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  9,368, 
and  of  par.  7,042,  in  1861.  It  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Avon  and  Stour,  about  1  m.  from 
where  their  united  streams  fall  into  Christchurch 
Bay,  90  m.  SW.  London.  The  town  presents  no 
symptoms  of  activity  or  industry.  No  trade  nor 
manufacture  is  carried  on.  The  church  was  the 
collegiate  one  of  the  ancient  priory,  and  is  a  large, 
fine  structure ;  the  older  part  in  the  Norman,  the 
rest  in  the  earlier  and  later  pointed  styles :  the 
fine  tower  is  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has  a 
very  ancient  and  curiously  carved  altar,  and  many 
beautiful  chapels.  TJiere  are  also  two  episcopal 
chapels  (one  of  them  built  by  parliamentary  grant 
in  1823,  with  462  free  sittings),  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  dissenting  ditto,  a  free  school  of  uncer- 
tain foundation,  educatuig  ten  boys,  a  national 
and  a  Lancastrian  school,  and  several  small  cha- 
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rities.  Market  on  MondayB :  faiis,  Trinity  Thurs- 
day,  and  Oct.  l^^  for  horses  and  cattle.  It  returned 
two  members  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  3oth  £dw.  T.  and 
in  the  2nd  Edw.  II.  No  other  return  appears  till 
the  13th  of  Eliz. ;  since  which  period  it  regularly 
returned  two  members,  till  the  Reform  Act  de- 
priTed  it  of  one  of  them.  The  franchise,  pre- 
viously to  this  act,  was  vested  in  the  corporation, 
which'  consisted  of  a  mayor  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  burgesses.  The  Boundary  Act  very 
materially  extended  the  limits  of  «the  pari  bor. 
R^stered  electors,  351  in  1861.  The  harbour 
has  a  shifting  bar,  with  not  more  than  5  or  6  fL 
water  over  it,  so  that  it  is  accessible  oiily  at  spring 
tides  for  the  smaller  class  of  coasters.  There  are 
several  breweries  in  the  town ;  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  watch  springs  employs  a  few  hands.  The 
name  is  derived  from  its  ancient  priory,  of  very 
remote  origin.  There  are  traces  of  many  ancient 
camps  and  barrows  in  ita  vicinitv. 

CHRISTIANIA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Norway,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Agger,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  verv  deep  gulf  or  fiord,  to  which  it  gives 
name;  162  m.  ESE.  Bergen,  242  m.  S.  by  E. 
Drontheim,  and  255  m.  W.  by  N.  Stockholm. 
Pop.  44,212  m  1860.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  its  situation  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque.  It  is  well  laid  out ;  streets 
spacious  and  regular,  and  some  of  them  even 
handsome.  Houses  in  the  town  all  brick  or  stone; 
those  of  wood  having  been  prohibited,  on  account 
of  the  former  frequency  of  fires.  They  are  airy 
and  well  built,  though  seldom  more  than  two 
stories  high.  In  the  best  quarters  they  are  built 
round  an  open  square  court,  and  are  generally  oc- 
cnpi^  by  several  fiunilies.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  viceroy,  and  the  seat  of  the  diet ;  has  a  cathe- 
dnl,  and  three  other  churches;  a  military  and  a 
lunatic  hospital,  two  orphan  asylums,  a  house  of 
correction,  a  new  town  hall  and  exchange,  and 
two  theatres;  but  none  of  the  public  buildings 
in  any  wise  remarkable.  Four  suburbs  part  from 
the  town  as  a  centre,  one  of  which  is  the  old  town 
of  Opslo,  from  which  Christian  la  originated.  In 
these,  wooden  houses  are  not  prohibited ;  and,  as 
the  suburbs  are  mostly  inhabited  by  the  lower 
clasBes,  the  dwellings  are  chiefly  of  wood.  A  short 
d^tance  beyond  the  walls  is  the  royal  palace,  a 
plain  back  building  of  modem  construction.  The 
whole  vicinity  of  the  town  is  sprinkled  with  the 
country  houses  of  citizens.  The  gulf  of  Christi- 
ania  unites  with  Uie  farthest  N.  point  of  the  Ska 
gerac:  though  in  parts  narrow,  and  difficult  of 
navigation,  it  has  deep  water  throughout,  there 
being  6  or  7  fathoms  close  to  the  qua^.  Christi- 
ania  is  the  seat  of  the  higher  courts  of'^law,  and  a 
university.  The  latter  is  attended  by  about  600 
students,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  public  library, 
with  115,000  volumes,  collections  of  natural  his- 
torv  and  mineralogy,  a  museum  of  northern  anti- 

^nities,  an  observatory,  and  a  botanic  garden. 
[ere  is  a  military  school,  with  schools  of  com- 
merce and  desi^,  elementary  schools,  and  several 
learned  and  philantliropic  societies.  Manufactures 
not  very  extensive ;  the  chief  are  those  of  wool- 
lens, tobacco,  glass,  hardware,  soap,  leather,  and 
cordage.  Principal  exports,  timber,  deals,  glass, 
iron  and  nails,  smaltz,  bones,  oak-bark,  and  salted 
and  pickled  fish,  a  staple  mostly  sent  to  Bergen. 
The  deals  of  Christiania  have  lUways  been  held 
in  the  highest  estimation,  in  consequence  of  the 
sap  being  carefully  cut  away.  Christiania  was 
bult  by  Cliristian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  in  1624. 
CHRISTIANSAND,  a  sea-port  and  fortified 
town  of  Norway,  near  its  S.  extremity,  cap.  dio- 
cese of  same  name,  dist.  Mandahl,  on  the  Ska- 
gerac,  at  the  head  of  a  deep  fiord,  160  m.  SW. 
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Christiania.  Pop.  10,536  in  1860.  The  town  is 
regularly  laid  out ;  streets  long  and  wide,  houses 
^nerally  built  of  wood,  and  separated  by  gardens, 
jhief  public  building  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic 
structure,  and,  next  to  that  of  Drontheim,  the 
finest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Norway.  Here  is  an 
asylum  for  the  poor,  a  sail-cloth  manufactory,  and 
docks  for  the  construction  of  vessels,  ship  build- 
ing being  the  principal  branch  of  industry.  The 
harbour  is  very  secure,  and  sheltered  on  nearly 
every  side  by  lofky  and  rocky  heights.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  fish ;  and  lobsters  are  taken  in  great 
numbers,  and  exported  to  the  London  markets. 
Timber  is  another  principal  article  of  export. 
Christiansand  ranks  as  the  fourth  town  in  Nor- 
way ;  it  is  a  bishopric,  and  the  residence  of  a  go- 
vernor. It  was  founded  in  1641  by  Christian  IV., 
king  of  Denmark,  who  intended  to  make  it  the 
principal  naval  port  of  his  dominions. 

CHRISTOPHER'S  (ST.),  or  ST.  KITT'S,  one 
of  the  W.  India  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
lying  about  lat  17°  20'  N.,  and  long.  62^  40'  W., 
and  about  50  m.  W.  by  N.  Antigua,  of  the  govern- 
ment of  which  island  it  constitutes  a  part.  Length, 
NW.  to  SE.,  about  15  m.;  breadth  in  general 
about  4  m.,  but  no  more  than  3  m.  towuds  ita 
SE.  extremitv,  where  it  is  divided  by  only  a  nar- 
row channel  from  the  island  of  Nevis.  Total  area 
103  sq.  m. ;  pop.  23,177  in  1851,  and  24,440  in 
1861.  The  island  contains  many  rugged  preci- 
pices and  barren  mountains,  the  principal  of  which. 
Mount  Misery,  an  extinct  volcano,  rises  to  3,711 
ft  above  the  sea.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but 
violent  hurricanes  sometimes  occur.  Of  43,720 
acres  of  land,  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the 
island,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  half  is  unfit  for 
culture.  The  soil  of  the  plains,  however,  which 
is  of  a  volcanic  origin,  intermixed  with  a  fine 
loam,  makes  amends  by  its  fertility  for  the  barren- 
ness of  the  mountains.  Sugar  is  the  great  article 
of  cultivation,  the  only  articles  raised  in  addition 
to  it  being  a  little  cotton,  coffee,  and  arrow7root. 
The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  produce  im- 
ported into  the  U.  Kingdom  from  St.  Christopher's 
amounted  to  68,328Z.  in  1850;  tq  134,328^  in  1855 ; 
to  166,639/.  in  1860 ;  and  to  148,929  m  1863.  The 
exports  from  the  U.  Kingdom  to  St  Christopher's 
were  of  the  value  of  92,419/.  in  1850;  of  96,098/. 
in  1855;  of  158,034/.  in  1860;  and  of  151,885/.  in 
1863.  The  island  is  divided  into  nine  parishes, 
and  contains  four  towns,  Basseterre,  Sandy  Point, 
Old  Road,  and  Deep  Bay.  The  first  two  are  ports 
of  entry  established  by  law.  Basseterre,  in  the 
SW.,  b  the  cap.  It  contains  about  800  houses, 
and,  as  well  as  Sandy  Point  and  some  other  parts 
of  the  island,  is  defended  by  several  batteries.  St 
Christopher's  was  discovered,  in  1493,  bv  Colum- 
bus, who  gave  it  the  name  it  bears ;  but  it  was  not 
settied  till  1623,  when  a  party  of  English  took 
possession  of  it  After  many  disputes  for  its  occu- 
pation with  the  French  and  Spaniards,  it  was 
finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  in  1713. 

CHUDLEIGH,  a  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Devon,  hund.  Exminster.  Area  of  par.,  6,230 
acres.  Pop.  of  ditto,  2,108  in  1861.  The  town,  on 
an  acclivity  near  the  'Teign,  8  m.  S.  by  W.  Exeter, 
consists  chiefly  of  one  wide  street  of  well-built 
houses,  being  part  of  the  main  line  of  road  from 
Exeter  to  Plymouth,  The  church  is  an  old  struc- 
ture amidst  fine  trees;  the  vicarage  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  such  of  the  parishioners  as  have  free- 
holds to  the  amount  or  5/.  a  year  and  upwards. 
There  are  two  dl«»senting  chapels,  a  grammar 
school,  founded  1668,  with  a  residence  for  the 
master,  and  three  exhibitions  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  a  national  school,  and  several  charities. 
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Market  on  Saturdays.  Fairs,  Easter  Tuesday, 
third  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  June,  and  Oct 
2,  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  Bcige  manufacture 
was  formerly  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but  at 
present  there  is  no  manufacture  of  any  kind,  and 
the  labourinis;  part  of  tlie  pop.  are  chiefly  enga^d 
in  agriculture.  Ugbrook  rark,  in  the  unmediate 
neighbourhood  (the  seat  of  Lord  de  Clifford),  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 

CHUMBUL  (supposed  to  be  the  Sambut  of 
Arrian),  a  river  of  Hindostan,  which  rises  in  Mai- 
wah  prov.,  and  falls  into  the  Jumna  river,  about 
25  m.  below  Etaweh,  after  a  course  of  about  500 
m.,  generally  in  a  N£.  direction. 

CHUMPANEER,  a  town  and  laige  district  of 
Hindostan,  prov.  Gujerat :  the  former,  called  also 
Powanghur,  stands  on  a  scarped  rock  25  m.  N£. 
Baroda,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cap.  of 
a  Hindoo  princi^ity,  before  the  Mohammedan 
rule  in  Lidia.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  city 
stretch  for  several  miles  on  either  side  of  it.  This 
town  was  taken  by  Humayoon  in  1584,  and  by 
the  British  in  1803. 

CHUPRAH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Bahar, 
distr.  Sarun,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Ganges,  along  which  it  extends  for  nearly 
a  mile;  38  m.  W.  by  N.  Patna.  Pop  about 
30,000.    It  has  some  trade  in  cotton  and  sugar. 

CHUQUISACA  (formerly  La  FhtaorCharcas), 
an  inland  city  of  S.  Amenca,  cap.  Bolivia,  in  a 
small  plain  surrounded  by  heights,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Cachimayo,  and  on  the  high  road  between 
Potosi  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  65  m.  ENE. 
the  former,  and  220  m.  SW.  the  latter;  lat  19° 
29'  S.,  long.  66°  40'  W.  Estimated  pop.  10,000, 
pretty  equally  divided  amongst  Spaniards,  In- 
dians, and  mixed  races.  The  city  contains  a 
large  and  handsome  cathedral,  witii  some  good 
paintings  and  decorations,  several  monastic  es- 
tablishments with  splendid  churches,  a  conventual 
hospital,  three  nunneries,  and  a  university.  The 
best  houses  are  but  one  story  in'  height,  but 
roomy,  and  have  pleasant  gardens :  it  is  supplied 
with  water  from  several  public  fountains.  The 
climate  is  mild;  but  the  rains  are  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  during  the  winter  violent  tempests 
are  not  unfrequent.  Chuquisaca  was  founded  in 
1539,  made  a  bishopric  in  1551,  the  seat  of  a 
royal  tiudiencia  in  1559,  and  an  archbishopric 
in  1608. 

CIEZA,  or  ZIEZA  (an.  Catina,  or  Cartela),  a 
town  of  Spain,  prov.  Murcia,  on  the  Segura,  in  a 
rich  well-cultivated  plain,  24  m.  NW.  cap.  Pop. 
9,616  in  1857.  The  town  has  convents  for  both 
sexes,  a  workhouse,  public  granary,  &c,\  with 
manufactures  of  coarse  linens.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  are  ruins  supposed  by  some  to 
be  those  of  the  ancient  Carteia, 

CINCINNATI,  a  city  of  the  U.  S.  of  Amenca, 
Ohio,  cap.  CO.  Hamilton,  and,  next  to  New  Orleans, 
the  laig^t  and  most  flourishing  commercial  town 
in  the  W.  part  of  the  Union,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  about  410  m.  W.  by  N.  Washington. 
Pop.  24,831  in  1830;  46,838  in  1840;  115,436  in 
1850 ;  and  161,044  in  1860.  The  town  is  built 
on  two  inclined  plateaux  rising  from  the  river, 
one  about  50  ft  higher  than  the  other,  and  both 
nmning  parallel  to  the  Ohio.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out ;  streets  wide  and  clean,  and  intersecting  each 
other  mostly  at  right  angles.  They  are  generally 
lined  with  trees  on  either  side,  and  most  of  the 
houses  have  a  small  enclosure  in  front  IBlled  with 
flowering  shrubs.  Houses  mostly  of  red  and 
particoloured  brick;  but  many  are  stuccoed, 
and  a  few  are  of  stone.  A  square  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  is  appropriated  to  public  buildings.  Here, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  are  numerous 
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charches:  the  dtv  has  also  the  Cincinnati  col- 
lege, 2  theatres,  4  market-houses,  one  500  ft  in 
length,  a  court-house,  medical  coUege,  mechanics* 
institute.  Catholic  athemeum,  2  museums,  a 
lunatic  asylum,  with  hospitals,  and  numerous 
schools.  Manufactures  extensive  and  increasing : 
the  principal  are  those  of  iron ;  next  in  impor- 
tance are  cabinet  work,  steam-boat  building,  and 
hat-making;  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woollen  stuffs,  and  extensive  distilleries  and  flour- 
miUs.  Cincinnati  is  the  largest  pork-market  in 
the  Union.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  hogs  fed  in  the 
forests  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  W.  Vii]^inia,  are 
driven  here  for  slaughter  and  exportation.  The 
buildings  for  this  branch  of  trade  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  occupy  many  acres. 

The  Olfio  is  600  yards  wide  at  Cincinnati,  and 
navigable  for  small  steam-vessels  as  far  as  Pitts- 
burgh, 464  m.  higher.  Lane  Seminary,  founded 
in  1829,  chiefly  for  theolo^,  and  situated  about 
2  m.  firom  the  city,  has  2  commodious  edifices, 
and  contains  100  rooms  for  students.  It  possesses 
a  library  of  10,000  volumes.  One  of  the  museums 
contains  a  number  of  enormous  organic  remains 
and  antique  vases,  excavated  from  some  of  the 
ancient  mounds  in  Ohio.  There  are  a  great  many 
religious  and  benevolent  associations,'  several 
academies,  a  public  library,  and  some  excellent 
hotels.  The  pop.  is  composed  of  emigrants  from 
all  the  states  of  America  and  most  of  the  countries 
in  Europe.  There  are  said  to  be  no  less  than 
30,000  German  settlers. 

The  advance  made  bj'  Cincinnati  has  been  won- 
derfully rapid.  It  was  founded  in  1789,  and  in 
1800  the  population  was  only  500 ;  in  1810,  it  was 
2,500 ;  in  1815,  about  6,500 ;  in  1820,  9,600 ;  and 
in  1860  it  amounted,  as  already  seen,  to  161,044. 
Its  picturesque  situation,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
environs  and  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  have 
gained  for  it  the  title  of  *  Queen  of  the  West ;' 
while  its  central  position,  the  abundance  of  its 
railway  communication,  and  its  rapid  increase  in 
population  and  commerce,  make  it  probable  that 
It  will  speedilv  rival  in  wealth  and  importance 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

CINTRA  {Mom  CynihuB),  a  town  of  Portugal, 
12  m.  WNW.  Lisbon.  Pop.  4,460  in  1858.  This 
Richmond  of  the  Portuguese  capital  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Collaris,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  rugged  rock  or  moun- 
tain. 'The  latter  *  is  in  part  covered  with  scanty 
herbage;  in  parts  it  rises  into  conical  hills,  formed 
of  immense  stones,  and  piled  so  strangely  that  all 
the  machinery  of  deluges  and  volcanos  must  fail 
to  satisfy  the  inquirer  for  their  origin.  On  one  of 
the  mountain  eminences  stands  the  Penha  con- 
vent, visible  from  the  hills  near  Lisbon ;  on  an- 
other are  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle.  From 
this  elevation  the  eye  stretches  over  a  bare  and 
melancholy  country,  to  Lisbon  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  distant  convent  of  Mafra, 
the  Atlantic  bounding  the  greater  part  of  the 
prospect'  (Southej^'s  Letters,  ii.  202.)  In  sum- 
mer, the  citizens  of  Lisbon  resort  on  the  Saturday 
nights  to  Cintra,  where  they  spend  the  Sundays, 
returning  home  on  Monday.  Many  of  the  nobility 
and  the  wealthier  merchants,  especially  the  En- 
glish, have  villas  in  the  vicimty  of  the  town, 
which  is  as  much  celebrated  for  its  fine  air  as  for 
the  beautv  of  its  situation.  It  has  also  a  palace, 
occasionally  occupied  by  the  court :  in  one  of  its 
apartments  are  painted  the  armorial  bearings  of 
all  the  noble  families  of  Portugal 

The  convention  agreed  to  in  1808,  after  the 
battle  of  Vimiera,  a  memorable  incident  in  the 
war  with  Napoleon,  by  which  the  French  forces 
under  Junot,  with  their  arms  and  artillery,  were 
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oonveved  to  France,  is  usually  doscribed  .as  the 
Conv^tion  of  Cintn. 

CIOTAT  (LA),  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  dep. 
Bouches  da  Khone,  cap.  cant,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Leques,  15  m.  SK.  Marseilles,  on  the 
laihray  from  Marseilles  to  Toulon.  Pop.  8,444 
in  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient 
nmpart  of  considerable  extent,  and  in  a  tolerably 
pofect  condition.  Streets  regular,  and  well 
paved ;  houses  well  built.  It  possesses  some  good 
quays,  a  large  par.  church  built  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  a  line  public  promenade,  but  is  ill-sup- 
plied with  water.  Its  port,  sheltered  by  a  mole 
and  defended  by  a  fort,  is  commodious,  secure, 
and  accessible  to  vessels  of  300  tons  burden.  A 
lighthouse,  in  the  fort,  has  the  lantern  elevated 
82  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ships  are  built, 
and  oil  is  manufactured  here ;  and*  it  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  wines  and  dried  fruits,  the 
vicinity  being  interspersed  with  vineyards,  olive 
gnmnds,  and  plantations  of  oranges  and  figs.  La 
Ciotat  is  sud  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
(^ikariMta ;  the  modem  town  was,  however, 
founded  in  the  13th  century,  and  did  not  acquire 
municipal  rights  till  14*29. 

CIRCARS  (NORTHERN),  a  large  marit  prov. 
of  Hindostan,  extending  along  its  £.  coast  for 
470  nL,  between  Ut.  16°  and  20°  N.,  and  long. 
790  and  860  E. ;  haviug  N.  and  W.  Orissa,  Gund- 
wanah,  and  Hyderabad,  and  S.  and  £.  the  Car- 
natic  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  comprises 
pcntions  of  the  ancient  territories  of  Orissa  and 
Tellngana,  and,  previously  to  the  British  rule, 
consisted  of  five  divisions  or  <  circars,'  viz.  Gun- 
toor,  Condapilly,  Ellore,  Rajamundiy,  and  Cica- 
or>]e.  At  present  it  is  wholly  included  within 
the  territories  of  the  Madras  presidency.  Area 
23,760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  8,000,000.  The 
teiritory  is  bounded  W.  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
continuous  with  the  E.  Ghauts,  but  no  where  of 
anv  great  height.  Vizagapatam,  between  lat. 
17^  and  19^  N.,  is  the  most  mountainous  district, 
and  contains  a  considerable  range  of  hills,  running 
parallel  to  the  former  and  to  the  coast,  often 
dasely  approaching  the  latter,  and  enclosing  an 
extensive  and  fertile  valley,  together  with  the 
principal  range.  From  Ganjam  to  Coringa,  the 
coast  generalfy  appears  mountainous,  but  thence 
is  low,  flat,  and  sandy,  with  numerous  small  coast 
Btreann.  Chief  rivers,  the  Godaver^  and  Krishna ; 
the  first  has  an  extensive  and  fcrtde  delta  at  its 
mouth  below  Rajamundiy.  The  Chilka  lake 
coDstitiites  the  N.  limit  of  the  prov. ;  the  only 
other  lake  of  note  is  that  of  Colair  m  the  Masulipa- 
tam  distr. ;  but  several  lagunes  of  some  size  are 
met  with  on  the  ^ores.  A  black  soil  prevails  in 
the  8.  parts  of  the  prov.  highly  suitable  to  the 
caitivation  of  cotton.  S.  of  tke  Godavery  the 
dimate  is  extremely  hot,  and  for  a  month  pre- 
ceding the  rains,  the  thermometer  in  the  country 
round  the  mouth  of  the  Krishna  sometimes  stands 
ibr  a  whole  week  at  110^  Fahr. ;  in  other  parts 
it  has  been  known  to  stand  at  112^  at  8  o*clock 
in  the  evening,  and  at  midnight  as  high  as  108^. 
At  each  times,  wood  of  all  kinds  readily  warps, 
and  glass  cracks  and  files  in  pieces;  in  all  the 
hilly  Tenons  and  rotmd  Masulipatam,  a  very 
noxious  state  of  the  air  prevails  throughout  the 
different  seasons  of  vegetation. 

The  circars  are  extremely  productive  of  grain, 
and  have  long  been  the  granary  of  Madras  during 
the  X£.  monsoon,  thou^  at  present  the  distr.  of 
Ma«n^*p<>»*»"  annually  imports  large  quantities  of 
rice  from  Calcutta  and  Aracan  for  home  consump- 
tUm.  Large  crops  of  paddy  and  dry  grains,  cot  ton, 
and  tobacco  of  excellent  quality,  the  sugar-cane, 
and  esculent  vegetables,  are  produced  in  the  S. ; 
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the  same  articles,  with  ginger,  yams,  turmeric, 
chilies,  drc,  in  the  centrfQ  parts ;  a  great  deal  of 
sugar  in  the  delta  of  the  Godavery ;  and  wheat, 
maize,  t^e  sugar-cane,  and  an  abundance  of  rice 
and  other  grams  in  the  N. 

Agriculture  is  least  advanced  in  Vizagapatam, 
owing  chiefly  to  an  oppressive  revenue  assess- 
ment :  many  of  its  hills  are  wild,  and  destitute  of 
vegetation.  In  Masuliiiatam  distr.  there  are  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  grass.  The  total  number  of  black 
cattle  in  the  circars  is  about  1,380,000,  of  sheep 
509,000.  The  Ganjam  distr.  is  interspersed  with 
numerous  bamboo  jungles.  The  forests  of  Ra- 
jamundry  abound  with  teak,  which  tree  is  found 
no  where  else  on  the  E.  side  of  Hindostan.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  chintzes,  carpets,  and  cotton 
stuffs,  in  the  central ;  and  indigo,  punjum  cloths, 
muslins,  and  silks,  in  the  N.  distr. :  the  piece  goods 
of  the  circars,  which  were  formerly  their  staple, 
are  now  rather  objects  of  curiosity  than  made  in 
any  considerable  quantity.  Rum  was  formerly 
distilled  in  the  N.*,  the  sugar  of  Ganjam  is  in 
much  request,  and  exported  in  large  quantities: 
the  other  exports  are  wax,  salt,  pepper,  horns, 
ivory,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce. The  external  trade  is  chiefly  with  Madras, 
Calcutta,  Hyderabad,  and  the  central  Deccan. 
The  exports  to  Europe  are  chiefly  fine  cotton 
goods:  all  the  raw  silk  used  is  imported.  The 
natives  are  mostly  Hindoos;  Mohammedans  are 
few.  The  Orissa  and  Telinga  races  have  become 
much  intermixed,  though  they  still  retain  dis- 
tinct dialects,  and  have  distinct  traits  and  customs. 
The  villages  consist  of  mud  huts  and  houses ;  but 
the  peasantry  are  not  on  the  whole  incommo- 
diously lodged.  The  roads  are  amongst  the  worst 
Id  India,  and  unfit  for  wheeled  carriages;  there 
are  but  few  tanks,  bridges,  or  ferry-boats.  The 
lands  appear  for  a  long  period  past  to  have  be- 
longed either  to  the  government  or  to  zemindars ; 
for  no  instance  has  occurred  since  the  British  have 
come  into  possession  of  the  prov.  of  anjr  ivot  claim- 
ing those  cultivated  by  him.  The  chief  towns  .of 
the  drears  are, — Chicacole,  Ellore,  Coringa,  Ac, 
besides  those  which  bear  the  names  of  the  several 
districts.  Religious  temples  are  not  numerous; 
but  in  Ganjam,  where  Juggernaut  is  the  favourite 
object  of  worship,  their  architecture  is  peculiar; 
they  consist  of  groups  of  low  buildings,  each  with 
a  graduated  p^Taroidical  roof,  terminating  in  an 
ornamented  conical  cupola.  In  1571,  the  rajah  of 
Hyderabad  conquered  this  prov.,  wMch,  together 
with  Hyderabad,  fell  under  the  dom,  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  in  1687 :  it  however  became  again  inde- 
pendent of  the  Mogul  empire  in  1724.  The  Eng- 
lish obtained  the  four  most  N.  circars  in  1765 ;  the 
French  had  become  possessed  of  Guntoor  in  1752  ; 
but  it  also  came  into  British  possession  in  1788. 

CIRCASSIA,  more  properlv  TCHERKESSIA, 
or  TCHERKESKAIA,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant country  in  the  Caucasus,  of  which  moun- 
tain-range it  occupies  nearlv  the  whole  N.  slope ; 
extending  from  42«»80'  to  46°  40'  N.  lat,  and  from 
370  to  450  48'  E.  long.  At  its  NW.  comer  it 
reaches  the  Black  Sea,  but,  with  this  exception, 
it  is  bounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  hy  the  main  ridge 
of  the  mountains  which  divide  it  from  Georgia, 
Mingrelia,  Imeritia,  and  Great  Abchasia.  The  N. 
limit  is  formed  by  the  riven  Kuban  and  Terek, 
which  separate  it  finom  the  lowlands  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, Turkmans,  Nogay  Tartars,  and  the  Russian 
colonies  in  the  Caucasian  steppe ;  towards  the  E. 
it  terminates  at  the  junction  of  the  little  river 
Sunsha  ynih  the  Terek,  at  which  point  a  host  of 
small  streams  divide  it  from  the  country'  of  the 
Tchetchentzes.  In  extreme  length,  from  NW.  to 
S£.,  Circassia  is  about  470  m. ;  in  its  greatest 
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width,  about  100  m. ;  in  its  least,  about  40  m.,  and, 
at  an  average,  about  70  m.  Its  area  may  there- 
fore be  calculated  at  about  33,000  sq.  m.  Estimated 
pop.  between  8,000,000  and  4,000,000.  (Gulden- 
stadt-,  Rcise  durch  Russland,  i.  466-469 ;  Pallos's 
Trav.  in  S.  Russia,  i.  298,  890^92,  895,  422,  &c.; 
Klaproth's  Trav.  in  Caucasus  and  Geo^a,  pp.  252, 
811,  Ac;  Lapid,  Annales  des  Voy.,  xu.  86.) 

Political  IHvisiona, — The  Circassians  are  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  tribes,  who  lead  a  {Mirtially 
wandering  life,  so  that  no  very  precise  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  with  regard  to  the  districts  of 
their  countrv.  The  £.  portion,  or  that  enclosed 
by  the  Terek,  is  divided  by  Russian  geographers 
into  two  provinces — Great'Kahardah,  to  the  SW., 
and  LiUU  Kahardah,  t«  the  NE.  These  divisions 
are  not,  however,  recc^ised  by  the  Circassians, 
who  know  but  of  one  Rabardah,  and  that  in  the 
SW.  portion,  called  by  the  Russians  Great  (Klap- 
roth,  p.  354.)  Between  the  sources  of  the  Kuban  and 
Terek,  and  along  the  courses  of  those  rivers,  as  far 
as  they  run  N.,  the  land  is  wholly  occupied  by  a 
tribe  called  the  Ahbasmes  or  Ahme\  and  forms 
the  Littte  Ahaaa  of  Pallas,  the  Altikeae^  Ahchasia 
of  GuldensUdt.  The  Great  Aham  of  Pallas,  Ba- 
aiana  of  Guldenstadt,  occupies  likewise  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Kubaniau  Circassia;  among 
the  rest,  uie  Nottakhaitzi  district,  mentioned  by 
Spencer.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  Absne  are 
the  lawful  proprietors  of  all  Kubanian  Circassia, 
and  that  the  Circassians  have  only  the  right  of 
conquest  to  the  W.  portion  of  their  country ;  that 
right  is,  however,  very  fully  established,  not  only 
on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  mountains,  but  even  to  a 
very  great  degree  on  the  W.  side,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  (the  Great  Abchasia  of  Gulden- 
stadt). Spencer  makes  but  little  distinction  be- 
tween the  Absne  and  Circassians,  and  frequently 
speaks  of  them  as  one  people :  this  must,  however, 
be  an  error,  since  the  former  display  a  very  pecu- 
liar physical  conformation,  and  their  language, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Circassian  words,  is 
totally  unlike  tnat  of  their  conquerors,  and  of  every 
other  known  people,  European  or  Asiatic.  The 
Circassian  princes  are  cruel  and  oppressive  tyrants 
to  their  Abassian  subjects,  so  much  so,  that  the 
latter  have  in  many  instances  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Russian  government ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  are  m  any  moral  attribute  supe- 
rior to  their  taskmasters,  since  in  every  age  they 
have  been  infamous  for  their  robberies  by  land, 
their  piracies  bv  sea,  and  their  reckless  cruelties 
evervwhere.  (Guldenstadt,  I  460,  463,  466,  469 ; 
Pallas,  i.  383-391 ;  Klaproth,  pp.  247-263,  283, 
311;  Spencer's  Circassia,  ii  412,  &c;  W.  Cau- 
casus, 1 20,  200,  212,  247,  4c) 

Fhysical  Features, — These  have  been  ^erally 
descnbed  in  the  article  Caucasus  (which  see), 
and  what  is  peculiar  to  Circassia  is  only  the  con- 
sequence of  that  country's  occupying  the  N.  slope 
of  the  mountains.  With  the  exception  of  the  low- 
lands on  the  banks  of  the  Kuban  and  Terek,  the 
whole  territory  is  broken  into  precipitous  motm- 
tains,  smidl  table-lands,  and  viuleys  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  romantic  description.  Its  hydio- 
c^raphy  belongs  to  two  systems,  the  waters  of 
Kabardah  being  all  conveyed  by  the  Terek  to  the 
Caspian,  and  those  of  W.  Circassia  b;^  the  Kuban 
to  the  Black  Sea.  The  former  river  rises  near  the 
Kazibeck,  and,  forcing  its  way  through  the  pass  of 
Dariel  (an.  Caucasian  Gate),  receives,  directly  or 
indirectly,  thirty-five  streams  before  it  quits  the 
Circassian  country.  Of  these,  the  Malk,  which 
joins  it  at  its  E.  bend,  is  scarcely  inferior  in  size 
to  the  principal  river.  It  rises  near  the  E.  bases 
of  the  Elbours  (Osha  Makhua),  and  is  itself  the 
recipient  of  a  considerable  number  of  tributaries. 


The  Kuban  rises  on  the  N.  base  of  the  Elbours, 
not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Malk,  and  receives 
the  water  of  more  than  fiftv  rivers,  thirty  of  which 
fall  directly  into  its  bed.  tt  has  every  reason  to 
be  considered,  exclusively,  a  Circassian  river;  for 
though  no  part  of  its  N.  bank  b«  inhabited  by 
Circassians,  it  does  not  receive  a  single  drop  of 
water,  in  its  whole  course,  that  does  not  rise  within 
their  territory.  A  similar  remark  will  a^ly,  in 
a  modified  sense,  to  the  Terek,  which,  bke  the 
Kuban,  does  not  receive  a  single  stream  from  the 
N.,  and  only  one  of  consequence  alter  entering 
the  Tartar  country'  E.  of  Little  Kabardah.  The 
country  between  the  sources  of  the  Malk  and  Ku- 
ban is  watered  by  various  streams ;  and  when  it 
is  recollected  that,  in  addition  to  these,  innume- 
rable torrents  pour  from  the  upper  ranges  of  the 
mountains,  it  will  be  evident  tluit  no  land  can  be 
better  irrigated.  The  water  is  in  general  clear  and 
good,  but  occasionally  impregnated  with  mineral 
and  other  extraneous  matters.  The  tributary 
streams  become  flooded  in  winter,  and  extremely 
shallow  during  the  heats  of  summer ;  the  currents 
of  all  are  extremely  rapid,  as  are  those  also  of  the 
Terek  and  Kuban,  except  where  the  latter  forms 
morasses,  which  it  does  in  some  parts  of  the  flat 
country,  when  its  course  becomes  sluggish,  and  its 
water  thick  and  muddy.  (Guldenstadt,  i  469,  and 
map ;  Klaproth,  pp.  242—247,  256,  269,  261,  351, 
Ac;  PaUas,  i.  385-389,  418-417;  Spencers  W. 
Caucasus,  L  106;  Circassia,  it  412,  etpoMgim.) 

Climate^  Soil^  and  Natural  Productunu, — These 
are  also  the  same  with  those  of  the  Caucasus  gene- 
rally ^see  Caucasus),  but  the  temperature  is 
rather  lower  than  on  the  S.  slopes,  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kuban,  where  the  greater  depression 
more  than  compensates  for  the  difference  of  aspect, 
and  where  the  extensive  marshes  and  the  exuber- 
ant vegetation  create  miasma,  which  render  it 
more  pestilential  than  any  other  district  in  the 
whole  region.  (Spencer's  W.  Cane,  i.  106 ;  Cir- 
cassia, iL  804.)  There  is  a  greater  proportion  of 
bare  rock  in  Circassia  than  in  Geoigia  and  the 
other  countries  S.  of  the  main  ridge,  but  on  every 
shelf  and  in  every  rift,  trees,  grain,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  of  almost  every  kind,  are  produced  from 
most  fertile  soil  The  animals,  also,  are  on  the 
same  scale  of  abundance  and  variety,  whether  the 
wild  or  domesticated  tribes  be  considered;  the 
quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  or  reptiles.  (See 
Caucasus.)  The  Circassian  horses  are  nearly  as 
famous  and  quite  as  good  as  those  of  Arabia. 
Cattle  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  in  the  extreme, 
and  in  addition  to  the  herds  forming  the  numerous 
stocks  of  the  pastoral  population,  the  aurochs  and 
aigali  (wild  ox  and  sheep)  still  wander  among  the 
mountains,  with  the  ibex,  and  another  beautiful 
variety  of  the  goat.  Game  of  all  kinds,  winged, 
hoofed,  or  clawed,  are  found  in  equal  abundance, 
but  differing  in  kind,  in  the  mountains  and  plains ; 
nor  are  beasts  of  prey,  as  jackals,  wolves,  bears, 
lynxes,  and  tiger  cats,  Ac,  much  less  numerous, 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  be  much  regarded  by 
the  natives.  Wild  boars  are  found,  especially 
among  the  swamps  of  the  Kuban,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  tiger  is  not  wholly  unknown.  The  rep- 
tile and  insect  tribes  are  eauaUy  numerous.  In 
one  of  the  late  campaigns  or  the  Russians,  brides 
the  thousands  who  fdl  victims  to  the  bad  air, 
numbers  died  from  mortified  bites  of  mosquitoes, 
(Spencer's  Circassia,  ii.  317.)  Both  natives  and 
Russians  believe  that  the  mountains  abound  in 
gold  and  silver,  but  apparently  on  no  good  grounds. 
(See  Caucasus.)  Iron,  however,  lewi,  and  copper 
are  found ;  and  saltpetre  is  very  abundant.  Salt 
is  nowhere  found  within  the  limits  of  Circassia ; 
and  since  Russia  has  excluded  the  natives  from 
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tike  brine  pits  in  the  Caacasuin  steppe,  and  sealed 
their  ports  against  the  trade  of  Turkey  and  Persia, 
they  have  been  almost  totally  deprived  of  that 
Dceeasai^'.  (Goidenstadt,  L  188,  441,  &c. ;  Pallas, 
L  ^^SSOy  &c ;  Klaproth,  pp.  309,  324,  356,  et 
passim;  Spencer's  Oroissia,  ii.  220,  233,  242,  250, 
3l>5,  317 ;  W.  Cauc,  I  330-341,  Ac.) 

JmhahUanis. — The  Circassians  have  long  been 
proverbial  for  their  beanty  of  form  and  fignre,  espe- 
cially the  women,  and  though  it  seems  they  have 
in  thtt  respect  been  confounded  with  the  Georgians, 
who  are  a  totally  distinct  nation,  yet  all  the 
autements  of  the  modem,  and  most  accurate  tra- 
velleiB,  concar  in  describing  them  as  an  extremely 
handsome  p€»ple,  tall,  finely  formed,  slender  in  the 
kitns;,  small  in  the  foot  and  hand,  elegantly  fea- 
tured, with  fresh  complexions,  and  extremely  in- 
tdli^nt  countenances.  (Pallas,  i.  398 ;  Spencer, 
fcssoR,  Ac)  It  would  be  well  did  their  moral 
and  intellectual  attainments  correspond  with  their 
physical  appearance;  but  it  is  obvious,  even  from 
the  statements  of  their  eulogists,  that  the^  are 
mere  semi-barbarians,  whose  darling  occupation  is 
lobbeiy  and  plunder,  and  who  seem  to  be  radi- 
cally deficient  in  most  of  the  requisites  necessary 
to  form  a  civilised  and  flourishing  community. 
They  have  many  points  in  common  with  the 
Arabs ;  and,  like  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  are  quite  as 
barbarotts  at  the  present  day  as  in  antiquity. 

The  Circasaans  are  divided  into  five  classes.  1. 
Psekij  or  pscheeh  (princes) ;  2.  Uorh  (ancient 
nobles) ;  3.  the  freedmen  of  these  princes  and  an- 
cient nobles,  who,  by  their  manumission,  become 
themselves  noble,  and  are  called  vork  of  uork ;  4. 
the  freedmen  of  these  new  nobles,  called  hegtudia ; 
and  5.  the  vassals  or  tch'kod.  Between  the  ancieut 
and  recent  nobilitv  there  is  no  real  distinction,  ex- 
cept that,  in  military  service,  the  latter  are  still 
oiuier  the  command  of  their  former  masters ;  nor 
IS  there  any  great  practical  difference  between  the 
faegnalia  and  the  tcho'kolt,  or  vassals.  The  latter 
axe,  of  course,  the  labourers ;  and  are  subdivided 
into  such  as  are  en^caged  in  agriculture,  and  such 
as  serve  the  superior  classes  in  the  capacity  of 
menial  servants.  Of  the  former,  many  are  wealthy, 
Dor  is  the  state  of  any,  one  of  great  degradation, 
cinoe  there  are  vexv  lew,  if  any,  offices  of  labour 
which  prince  or  noble  would  consider  as  derogatory 
to  himself.  To  eveir  princely  house  belongs  a  cer- 
tain number  of  uori^  or  usden,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  Russians ;  and  the  latter  are  the  direct  pro- 
prietors of  the  vassals.  Of  these  last,  though  all 
are  nnqaestionably  slaves,  those  engaged  in  agri- 
colture  cannot  be  sold  singly ;  and  the  sale  of  any 
i»  §o  tare  as  almost  to  be  prohibited  by  custom. 
(m  the  other  hand,  it  appears  the  vassal  mav  trans- 
fer his  dnty  to  another  usden ;  which  is,  of  course, 
a  great  protection  from  ill  usage.  The  vassals  pay 
flo  money  tax,  and  though  they  are  comi)elled  to 
supply  their  lord  with  all  he  wants,  yet  this,  from 
the  check  upon  the  noble's  power  just  alluded  to, 
extends  no  urther,  usually,  than  to  bare  necessa- 
ries; once,  should  the  latter  carry  his  demands  too 
£>r,  he  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  vassal  altogether. 
The  relation  between  prince  and  usden  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  between  usden  and  vassal ;  the 
noble  must  supply  the  necessities  of  his  sove- 
nign;  bat  shoidd  the  exactions  of  the  latter  be- 
come excessive,  the  former  may  transfer  his  alle- 
giance to  another  prince.  The  usden  must  pay 
the  debts  of  their  prince,  and  the  vassals  those  of 
their  usden;  and,  in  each  case,  the  inferior  must 
Bake  good  all  losses  sustained  by  his  superior, 
vfaecher  from  robbery  or  accident;  by  which  ar- 
rangement it  is  evident  that  all  losses  or  expenses 
are  de&aved,  ultimately,  by  the  vassal.  The  head 
of  the  pnncely  house  is  the  leader  in  war ;  and  his 
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usden  are  bound  to  attend  him  with  all  their  re- 
tainers, or  as  many  as  may  be  required.  There 
is  no  people,  not  even  the  Arabs,  among  whom 
pride  of  birth  is  carried  to  a  greater  height  than 
among  the  Circassians,  especially  those  of  Kabar- 
dah.  In  this  district,  if  an  usden  were  to  many 
or  seduce  a  princess,  he  would  forfeit  his  life  with- 
out mercy ;  and  the  same  result  would  attend  the 
attempt  of  a  begualia  or  vassal  to  ally  himself  to 
a  noble  house ;  an  Abassian  prince  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, considered  equal  only  to  a  Circassian  usden, 
and  can  obtain  a  Circassian  wife  only  from  that 
class.  The  rigorous  enforcement  of  this  custom 
has  preserved  the  different  ranks  very  distinct, 
though  Pallas  has  observed,  even  in  the  Kabar- 
dahs,  some  traces  which  indicate  a  descent  from 
Tartar  mothers,  (i.  398.)  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  re- 
striction upon  a  man's  taking  a  wife  or  concubine 
from  an  inferior  class ;  and  the  issue  of  such  con- 
nexions take  rank  iiom  the  father,  but  are  not  ac- 
counted equal  to  the  descendants  of  a  pure  stock 
from  both  parents.  Thus  there  are  princes  of  the 
1st,  2d,.and  3d  class,  t&c,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  inferior  blood  which  they  inherit 
from  their  maternal  ancestors.  This  state  of  so- 
ciety, closely  resembling  the  feudal  institutions  of 
the  Gothic  ages,  seems  to  imply  the  division  of  the 
Circassians  into  two  distinct  people,  a  conquering 
and  a  conquered  race ;  but  wnen  or  how  the  pre- 
sent relations  were  established  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. (Klaproth,  p.  314,  et  seq,;  Pallas,  L  395, 
402 ;  Spencer,  pftssim.) 

CustonUj  Habits,  and  Manners  of  the  Circassians. 
— The  whole  of  the  Circassian  and  Abchasian 
tribes  live  in  small  \'illagcs  scattered  here  and 
there,  without  the  slightest  approach  to  anything 
resembling  a  city  or  walled  town ;  indeed,  the 
prince  or  noble  has  an  unconquerable  aversion  to 
any  castle  or  place  of  artificial  strength,  which  he 
regards  as  only  fitted  to  restrain  his  state  of  wild 
freedom.  He  lives,  therefore,  in  the  centre  of  his 
village,  which  usually  consists  of  40  or  50  houses, 
or  rather  huts,  formed  of  plaited  osiers,  plastered 
within  and  without,  covered  with  straw  or  grass, 
and  arranged  in  a  circle,  within  the  area  of  which 
the  cattle  are  secured  at  night.  These  primitive 
dwellings,  which  strongly  resemble,  in  form  and 
appearance,  the  humbler  residences  in  Arabian 
towns,  have,  however,the  peculiar  recommendation 
of  bein^  unexceptionably  clean,  which  is  also  the 
case  with  the  persons,  dress,  and  cookery  of  the 
inmates.  From  the  slender  nature  of  the  build- 
ings, they  are  evidently  not  formed  for  long  endur- 
ance, and  a  Circassian  village  is,  in  fact,  by  no 
means  a  fixture.  The  accumulation  of  dirt  in  their 
neighbourhood,  the  insecurity  of  the  position,  and 
frequently  even  the  caprice  of  the  inhabitants, 
cause  them  to  be  from  time  to  time  abandoned. 
On  such  occasions  the  dwellings  are  destroyed, 
the  household  utensils  packed  up,  and  the 
whole  colony  migrate  in  search  of  a  new  abode. 
While  stationary,  however,  there  is  much  comfort 
in  a  Circassian's  liovel,  fur  those  who  can  dispense 
with  superfluities;  but,  as  may  be  supposed,  their 
domestic  arrangements  are  of  the  most  simple 
kind.  The  usual  occupations  of  the  higher  classes 
are  the  chase  and  war,  on  which  expeditions,  or 
on  those  of  a  predator}"^  kind,  they  depart  with  no 
other  provision  than  a  little  millet,  or  wheat,  and 
that  without  the  slightest  fear  of  suffering  from 
want,  since  every  man  who  possesses  and  can  use 
a  rifle  is  sure  of  finding  provisions  on  every  hedge. 
In  these  expeditions  the  Circassians  carry  with 
them  tent  covers  of  felt,  but  chiefly  for  the  pur])ose 
of  protecting  themselves  from  sudden  storms  (see 
Caucasus),  as,  in  fine  weather,  the  hardv  mouu- 
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taineer  throws  himself  on  the  ground,  and  sleeps 
■with  no  other  covering  than  the  heavens.  WhUe 
in  his  hut,  the  Circassian  of  whatever  rank  is  his 
own  carpenter,  weaver,  carver,  and  shepherd.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  higher  classes 
often  take  part  in  agricultural  pursuits,  not  so 
much  because  it  is  considered  derogatory,  as  from 
that  species  of  indolence  (quite  consistent  with 
great  occasional  exertion)  which  recoils  from  re- 
gular and  continuous  labour.  The  occupations  of 
the  women  consist  in  spinning  and  needle-work. 
They  make  the  clothes  of  their  household  down 
to  the  very  shoes,  and  also  saddle-cushions,  hous- 
ings, and  horse  trappings,  and  sheaths  for  the 
warriors'  swords  and  poniards.  They  frequently 
excel  in  embroidery,  are  skilfcd  dairy-women,  and 
sometimes  even  noblewomen  may  be  seen  taking 
a  part  in  field  labour.  As  in  other  half-barbarous 
societies,  the  greater  portion  of  labour  faUs  upon 
the  females ;  but  their  condition  is  far  superior  in 
Circassia  to  what  it  is  in  most  other  Eastern 
countries.  As  Mohammedanism  is  little  more 
than  a  profession  among  these  people,  their  habits, 
with  the  exception  of  some  lormal  observances 
with  regard  to  food,  have  undergone  but  little 
change  by  its  introduction.  The  sexes  mix  freely 
together  while  unmarried,  and,  under  the  restric- 
tion of  caste,  love  matches  are  probably  as  nume- 
rous here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  hus- 
band has,  however,  to  purchase  his  bride  of  her 
father,  and  neither  husband  nor  wife,  from  the 
moment  of  their  union,  is  permitted  co  appear  in 
the  presence  of  the  parents  for  a  year,  or  till  the 
birth  of  the  first  child.  It  is  a  still  more  remark- 
able custom,  that  the  husband  must  never  be  seen 
in  company  with  his  wife ;  and  though  the  latter 
is  permitted  to  receive  without  restraint  the  visits 
of  strangers,  yet  the  former  is  never  present  on 
such  occasions,  and  the  matrimonial  correspond- 
ence is  always  carried  on  by  stealth,  and  in  the 
utmost  secresy. 

The  greatest  insult  that  can  be  offered  to  a 
prince,  or  usden,  is  to  inquire  after  the  health  of 
his  wife  or  family.  The  son  of  a  prince  is  com- 
mitted, at  the  age  of  three  days,  to  the  care  of  an 
usden,  by  whom  he  is  brought  up,  and  never 
again  seen  by  his  father  till  he  is  married ;  the 
son  of  an  usden  remains  in  the  paternal  household 
till  he  is  three  or  four  years  ola,  when  he,  in  like 
manner,  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  stranger. 
The  foster  father  stands  in  every  respect  in  the 
l)lace  of  the  natural  parent.  He  receives  no  pay- 
ment for  his  trouble,  but  claims  all  the  duty  and 
service  of  his  ward.  The  cause  of  this  very  re- 
markable custom  is  said  to  be  the  wish  to  prevent 
the  effect  of  indulgence  consequent  on  a  home 
education,  in  enervating  the  character ;  but  though 
it  destroys  the  usual  affection  subsisring  between 
father  and  son,  it  establishes  another  not  less 
strong  between  the  guardian  and  his  ward,  which 
is  usually  as  intense  as  any  exhibited  in  the 
social  connections  of  other  countries.  The  daugh- 
ters are  brought  up  at  home,  and  at  the  age  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  have  their  waists  enclosed  by 
tight-fitting  stays,  or  a  broad  band  of  imtanned 
leather,  which  m  never  removed  nor  loosened  till 
they  are  married.  On  the  wedding  night  the 
bridegroom  cuts  this  boddice  open  with  his  dag- 
ger, an  operation  which  is  frequently  attended 
with  danger.  As  a  fine  waist  is  considered  the 
great  beauty  of  a  Circassian,  men  are  also  sub- 
jected to  a  very  heavy  compression  on  that  part, 
but  nothing  to  that  which  the  females  endure. 
The  girdle  remains  on  the  latter  for  a  period  vary- 
ing from  two  to  six  years,  (a  girl  unmarried  at 
Steven  teen  larely  obtains  a  husband,)  during  which 
the  victim  is  growing,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 


they  are,  still  farther  to  tmprooe  the  form,  so 
sparingly  fed,  that  the  young  unmarried  female.*) 
have  generally  a  look  of  ill  health.  The  finest 
looking  women  are  the  yoimg  wives. 

The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  rather  long,  that  of 
the  men  consisting  of  shirt,  tunic,  and  cloak, 
much  resembling  &ose  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars, 
but  formed  of  letter  materials,  and  in  j^eneral 
richer  ;  the  female  costume  is  not  very  different, 
except  in  being  longer.  According  to  the  pUte 
(18,  p.  398)  in  Pallaa's  first  vol.,  the  outer  robe 
reaches  to  tiie  instep,  and  is  furnished  with  hang- 
ing sleeves.  The  men  shave  or  crop  the  head, 
leaving  only  a  single  lock  of  hair  hanging  from 
the  crown ;  they  wear  thick  mustiichios,  and  the 
learned  classes  priests  and  physicians)  suffer  the 
whole  beard  to  grow.  The  women's  heads  have 
luxuriant  tresses,  but  both  sexes  eradicate  every 
appearance  of  hair  on  all  other  parts  of  their 
bodies,  by  means  of  a  caustic  ointment  of  un- 
slaked lime  and  orpiment  The  prmces  and  osden 
rarely  go  out  unarmed,  and  in  his  coat  of  mail, 
helmet,  musket,  pistols,  bow,  quiver,  and  shield, 
the  Circassian  chief  forms  a  most  imposing  and 
picturesque  object.  In  this  dress  they  pay  their 
visits  of  state,  and  in  this  also  they  ride  out  on 
their  warlike  or  predatory  expeditions.  The  C^- 
cassian,  like  the  Arab,  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
ferocity  and  hospitality ;  the  unfortunate  travel- 
ler who  approaches  his  country  without  secoring 
the  protection  of  some  chief,  is  seized  as  a  slave 
by  tne  first  native  who  meets  him :  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  this  protection  be  extended, 
the  whole  power  of  the  host,  or  ktmak,  as  he  is 
dalled,  is  strained  to  procure  not  onlv  the  safety, 
but  accommodation,  of  the  guest.  I'he  form  of 
granting  protection  is  remarkable.  The  wife  of 
tiie  konak  gives  the  stranger  her  breast  to  suck, 
afler  which  ceremony  he  is  regarded  as  her  son, 
and  the  whole  tribe  as  his  adopted  brethren. 
Robbery  and  plunder  are  honourable  occupations ; 
but  the  charge  of  thieving  is  accounted  an  insalt, 
because  it  implies  detection.  The  custom  of  blood 
revenge  is  precisely  similar,  in  all  its  details,  to 
the  same  custom  in  Arabia  (see  Arabla),  and  in 
known  by  a  name  thlU-uaaay  which  is  said  to  be 
similar  in  etymology  to  the  thar  of  that  countzy. 
The  ransom  by  fine  is,  according  to  Pallas  (i.  40o), 
never  taken;  but  Spencer  (Circass.,  it  382),  on 
the  contrary,  afiirms,  that  it  is  almost  always  pre- 
ferred. The  exclusive  nature  of  Circassian  mar- 
riages has  been  already  noticed  It  is,  however,  a 
little  inconsistent,  that  while  a  Circassian  prince 
would  unhesitatingly  slaughter  an  usden  of  his 
own  tribe,  or  Abchasian,  who  should  presume  to 
wed  his  daughter,  he  unU  unhesiiatingfy  tell  her  to 
Turk,  Persian,  Turcoman,  Nogay  Tartar,  or  Kal- 
muck! Spencer,  who  professes 'to  admire  every 
institution  of  these  people,  has  ingeniously  dis- 
covered (Circass.,  ii.  873)  that  this  practice  ha;i 
tended  to  rejine  and  civilise  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Caucasus !  He  admits,  indeed,  that  it  has  occa- 
sioned wars  and  feuds  innumerable  among  the 
petty  tribes,  from  the  rapacity  with  which  they 
have  overrun  each  other's  territorv  in  search  of 
beauty  for  the  foreign  market  liie  greater  por- 
tion of  the  females  thus  sold  have,  however, 
always  been 'Imeritians,  Georgians,  and  Mingre- 
lians;  the  Circassian  slave  trade  having  huen 
chieflj'  confined  to  the  male  sex,  from  which  they 
supplied  the  Mamelukes  and  other  slave  troops  of 
Egypt  and  Turkey.  The  fact  w,  that  the  sup- 
pression of  this  infamous  trafiSc  by  the  Russians 
has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  resistance 
made  to  their  government  by  the  Circassian 
chiefs.  (Pallas,  i.  896-409 ;  Interiano,  la  Vita  de 
Zichi,  &c.,  pp.  1-10;  Klaproth,  pp.  315-820,822- 
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S2&,  Jkc ;  Spencer's  Cizcaaa^  H  223,  283,  242,  246, 
«5,  875,  884,  *c.) 

LawM. — ^These  might  have  been  included  in  the 
lut  aitide,  since  they  rest  onlv  on  long-estab- 
lished cnstom.  They  are  administered  in  a  coun- 
cil of  elden,  but  not  always  b^  the  reigning  prince 
of  the  tribe,  if  any  other  of  his  rank  possess  the 
reqaisit«  qualities'in  a  higher  degree.  The  council 
oMiaistB  not  of  princes  and  usdeu  only,  but  also  of 
the  irealthier  and  more  aged  vassals,  who,  in  the 
judgment-seat,  are  regarded  as  on  an  equality 
with  the  higher  classes.  The  laws  themselves  axe 
based  upon  the  principle  of  retaliation,  and  the 
boainfl^s  of  the  court  seems  to  consist  of  little 
ebe  than  the  assessment  of  damages.  Kobbery  of 
a  prince  is  punished  by  the  restitution  of  nine 
times  the  property  stolen ;  of  an  uaden  by  simple 
xcstitiition,  and  a  fine  of  thirty  oxen.  The  prince 
ur  osden  can  scarcely  commit  a  robbery  on  a  vas- 
sal, since  his  abstract  right  to  all  the  property  of 
the  latter  is  tacitly  acknowledged,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  robbery  by  one  vassal  of  another  appears 
to  vaiy  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Fine, 
as  among  the  Arabs,  seems  almost  the  universal 
pnniahinent»  except  in  cases  of  murda  and  adul- 
tery ;  in  boUi  which  cases  the  punishment  is  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  injured  party.  The  offending 
wife  has  h^  head  shaved,  her  ears  slit,  the  sleeves 
of  her  garment  cut  off,  and  in  this  trim  is  sent 
baek,  on  hoiseback,  to  her  father,  who,  if  he  can- 
not sell,  generally  kills  her.  The  paramour  is 
certain  of  death,  being  a  marked  man  by  all  the 
hosiwnd^s  tzibe.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  very 
nrely  practised.  The  Circassians  are  very  atten- 
tive to  their  breeds  of  horses,  and  have  distinct 
marks  to  show  the  noble  races  from  which  they 
have  descended.  The  stamping  a  false  mark  upon 
a  filly  is  a  foigery,  for  which  nothing  but  life  can 
atone.  (Klaproth,  p.  819 ;  Pallas,  I  411 ;  Spencer's 
Ciicassia,  iL  382,  Ac) 

Learmmff  is  a  complete  blank.  The  people,  from 
whom  Blomoibach  took  it  into  his  head  to  sup- 
poE«  that  the  Eoropeans  are  mostly  all  descended, 
have  not  even  an  alphabet,  and  consequently 
ndther  book  nor  manuscript  in  their  own  lan- 
psage.  The  few  who  read,  and  they  are  very 
few,  use  the  Tartar  or  Arabic  tongues,  both  of 
which,  the  former  especially,  are  very  generallv 
understood.  The  Circassian  language  is  itself 
tctally  difiecent  from  any  other  at  present  known, 
and  what  is  singular,  considering  the  total  ab^ 
Beoce  of  letters,  there  is  a  secret  dialect,  apparently 
an  old  baitkarons  gibberish,  peculiar  to  the  princes 
and  naden,  and  used  by  them  chiefly  on  their 
pRdatory  excursions.    (Klaproth,  p.  Szl ;  Pallas, 

Artt^  MamrfactuTt*^  Commerce, — ^These  also  are 
at  the  lowest  ebb;  the  doctors  are  simply  con- 
jovQO  or  saints,  who  profess  to  cure  diseases  by 
channs  and  the  roughest  applications  of  actual 
caotery.  Their  success  may  be  surmised  from  the 
£iet,  that  notwithstanding  the  length  and  in- 
veteracy of  the  war  with  me  Russians,  scarcely  a 
HBg^  instance  of  a  maimed  Circassian  warrior  is 
to  be  met  with :  to  be  wounded  among  these  peo- 
ple is  to  die.  Of  artificers  and  skilled  mechanics 
there  are  only  cutlers,  armourers,  and  goldsmiths, 
w^k,  however,  exhibit  great  ingenuity  m  the  con- 
atmctioa  and  decoration  of  the  warriors'  arms. 
The  art  of  preparing  gunpowder  has  been  known 
far  agea  In  the  Caucasus,  and  the  abundance  of 
saltpetre  renders  the  inhabitants  independent  of 
other  Gonntries  for  this  important  element  of  war- 
bn ;  their  mode  of  manufacture  is,  however,  very 
primitive.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
women  are  the  great  manufacturers  of  clothes, 
vhidi  may  be  Mid  to  be  the  only  manufacture 
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which  these  people  possess.  They  formerly  traded 
with  Persia  and  Turkey  for  their  chain  and  other 
armour,  and  with  Tartar  tribes  northward  for  salt, 
the  equivalents  on  their  parts  being  their  children 
and  cattle.  The  Russians  have  annihilated  both 
trades ;  and  this,  as  already  stated,  is  one  great 
cause  of  the  hatred  entertained  against  them  bv 
the  Circassians.  (Klaproth,  p.  323 ;  Pallas,  i.  400, 
Ac ;  Spencer,  iL  246,  <fcc) 

Name,  History. — The  word  Tcherkessia  is  Tartar, 
and  literally  means  cut  the  road ;  that  is,  high- 
wayman or  robber,  one  who  makes  communication 
unsafe.  The  general  name  for  these  people,  in  the 
Caucasus,  is  Kaaach,  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  they  are  of  the  same  race  with  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Don  and  the  Wol^ ;  but  etvmology  has 
indeed  run  mad  upon  this  point;  /or  this  term, 
like  the  former,  has  a  general,  not  a  national,  sig- 
nification, and  means  a  man  who  leads  a  wander- 
ing and  martial  life.  The  Circassians  themselves 
recognise  neither  term ;  they  style  themselves 
Adige,  which  has  been  derived  by  some  authorities 
from  the  Turco-Tartar  adah  (island),  whence  it 
has  been  inferred  that  these  people  came  originally 
from  the  Crimea.  This  mtof  be  the  case,  but  it 
acquires  no  strength  from  the  etymological  proof, 
since  the  Circassians  have  no  woixl  for  island  (how 
should  they,  being  necessarily  ignorant  of  the 
thing?)  and  their  language,  as  before  observed, 
has  no  connection  with  either  Turkish  or  Tartar. 
From  a  resemblance  in  sound  between  the  Tartar 
name  {Tchetkeas),  they  have  been  pretty  generally 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Zyges  (Zvyoi)  of 
Strabo  (ii.  129,  xi.  492).  (Stephen  of  Byzantium, 
art.  Zvyot,  and  Procopius,  I)e  Bel.  Got.,  iv.  4.) 
This,  again,  is  not  improbable,  but  the  premises 
ore  for  too  weak  and  uncertain  to  found  a  conclu- 
sion upon.  The  Kabardines  have  a  tradition  that 
they  are  Arab  (Pallas,  i.  892) ;  but  in  the  W. 
mountains  they  say  that  before  their  ancestors 
arrived  here,  the  land  was  inhabited  by  men  so 
small,  that  they  rode  hares  instead  of  horses 
(Spencer's  Circass.,  ii.)  ;  and,  as  to  the  time  when 
this  settlement  took  place,  they  are  profoundly 
ignorant.  Among  all  this  confusion,  naturally  to 
be  expected  in  speaking  of  a  barbarous  and 'but 
little  known  people,  all  that  can  be  inferred  with 
certainty  is,  that  the  Circassians  have  inhabited 
their  mountains  for  many  centuries,  and  that  they 
have  always  been  the  some  hardy,  reckless,  daring 
robber  warriors,  that  we  find  them  at  this  hour. 
Christianity  is  supposed  to  have  found  its  way 
among  them  in  the  ver}'  early  part  of  the  Christian 
era;  but,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Turkish  power, 
thejr  nominally  embraced  Mohammedanism,  pre- 
serving, however,  many  Christian  ceremonies,  and 
acknowledged  a  kind  of  doubtful  dependence  on 
the  Porte,  Their  first  connection  with  Russia  took 
place  in  1556,  when  the  princes  of  the  Besch  Tag 
submitted  to  the  Czar  Iwan  Vassilievitch.  From 
that  time  the  Russian  power  has  been  constantly 
increasing  in  the  Caucasus ;  and,  by  the  treaty  of 
Adrionople  (1830),  Turkey  made  over  to  it  the 
whole  Circassian  country.  By  the  end  of  1864, 
Russia  had  become  master  of  the  whole  of  Circassia, 
and  introduced  her  own  form  of  government. 

CIRENCESTER  (usually  called  Reefer),  a parL 
bor.  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Gloucester,  hund. 
Crowthome,  on  the  Chum,  89  m.  W.  by  N.  Lon- 
don by  road,  and  96  m.  by  Great  Westeni  railway. 
Pop.  6,386  in  1861.  The  lunits  of  the  pari.  bor. 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  par.  The  town  is 
on  the  line  of  road  from  Oxford  to  Bath,  and  con- 
sists of  four  principal,  and  several  smaller  streets, 
paved  and  lighted  :  houses  mostly  of  stone,  and 
well  built ;  many  of  the  more  respectable  are  de- 
tached, and  have  shrubberies  round  them.  Portions 
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of  its  ancient  walls  (2  m.  in  circuit)  are  still  trace- 
able, showing  that  the  modem  town  occupies  only 
a  portion  of  the  ancient  site,  a  large  part  of  the 
enclosed  area,  on  the  SE.,  being  occupied  by  gar- 
dens and  meadows.  The  church  is  in  the  decorated 
style  of  the  loth  century,  with  a  lofty  tower,  and 
several  lateral  chapels  and  ancient  monuments  of 
great  interest ;  both  within  and  without,  it  is  ela- 
borately ornamented,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  par. 
churches  in  England.  There  are  four  dissenting 
chapels ;  a  ffee  grammar-school,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Hen.  VII.,  which  had  Dr.  Jenner  for  a 
pupil;  blue-coat  and  yellow-coat  schools  with 
small  endowment^!,  clothing  and  educating  about 
forty  children;  three  ancient  hospitals,  or  alms- 
houses, and  several  other  charitable  institutions. 
In  the  vicinity  is  an  agricultural  college  of  con- 
siderable repute.  The  building,  about  1^  m.  from 
the  town,  b  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  the  principal 
front  being  190  ft.  in  length,  and  commanding  an 
extensive  view.  It  includes  a  private  chapel, 
dining  hall,  library,  museum,  and  lecture  rooms. 
An  experimental  "farm  of  about  450  acres  is  at- 
tached to  the  college,  and  it  has  extensive  kitchen 
and  botanical  gardens.  The  course  of  instruction 
comprises  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  veterinary  practice, 
surveying  and  practical  engineering.  The  busi- 
ness of  education  is  carried  on  by  a  principal  and 
professors,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  council 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Cirencester  is  a  poll- 
ing place  for  the  E.  div.  of  the  co. ;  and  has  itself 
returned  two  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  13th 
of  Eliz.,  the  franchise  previously  to  the  Reform 
Act  having  been  vested  m  the  inhab.  householders 
being  parishioners.  Registered  electors,  439  in 
18G5. 

Cirencester  was  the  Corinium  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  from 
its  being  situated  at  the  intersection  of  three  mili- 
tary roads.  Numerous  Roman  remains  have  been 
discovered  ;  and  near  it  is  an  amphitheatre  (now 
called  the  BuU-ring),  being  an  eUipse  of  63  by  43 
yards,  enclosed  by  a  mound  20  iL  high,  on  the 
inner  slope  of  which  were  turf  seats,  which  are  still 
partially  traceable.  A  magnificent  abbey  of  Black 
Canons  was  founded  here  by  Hen.  I.,  whose  abbot 
was  mitred,  and  had  a  seat  in  pari.  Its  revenue 
at  the  general  dissolution  was  1,051Z. ;  some  slight 
remains  of  it  still  exist.  Oakley  Park,  the  seat  of 
Earl  Bathurst,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
ancient  annalist,  Richard  of  Cirencester,  was  a 
native  of  the  town. 

CIUDAD  DE  LAS  CASAS  (formerly  audad 
Real),  an  inl.  city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  state  of 
Chiapas,  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  border  of  Gua- 
temala, 450  m.  SE.  Mexico.  Pop.  about  4,000,  one- 
eighth  of  whom  are  Indians.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
another  church,  and  several  chapels.  It  was  the 
sec  of  the  celebrated  bishop  Las  Casas,  the  protector 
of  the  Indians,  to  whose  memoiy  a  monumexit  is 
here  erected. 

CIUDAD  REAL,  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Ciudad 
Real,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a  plain  about  5  m. 
S.  and  E.  from  the  Guadiana,  102  m.  S.  Madrid, 
162  m.  NE.  Seville,  on  a  branch  of  the  railwav 
from  Madrid  to  Seville.  Pop.  10,159  in  185f. 
The  city  was  built  after  the  expulsiou  of  the 
Moors  from  La  Mancha,  to  serve  as  a  check  upon 
those  who  still  maintained  themselves  in  the  Sierra 
Morena.  Extensive  remains  of  its  ancient  walls 
and  towers  still  exist.  Streets  long  and  straight, 
but  narrow.  The  grand  sqiuire  is  surrounded  by 
two  rows  of  boxes  for  viewing  the  bull-fights  and 
public  festivals.  It  has  five  churches,  eight  con- 
vents, three  hospitals,  barracks  for  troops,  a  mag- 
nificent workhouse,  including  a  school  for  the 
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instruction  of  poor  children  in  useful  occupations' 
It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  famous  Santa  Her- 
mandadf  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  an  order  founded  in 
1249,  for  the  extirpation  of  highway  robbers. 

CIUDAD  RODRIGO,  a  city  of  Spain,  pror. 
Salamanca,  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Aqueda,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
seven  arches  ;  55  m.  SW.  Salamanca,  146  m.  W. 
Madrid,  and  16  m.  from  the  frontiers  of  PortugaL 
Pop.  5,730  in  1857.  The  city  has  a  castle,  and  is 
strongly  fortified.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and 
has  some  good  public  buildings,  including  a  cathe- 
dral, founded  in  1170,  with  numerous  churches  and 
convents,  an  episcopal  seminary,  and  a  hospital. 
In  the  great  square  arc  three  Roman  columns, 
with  inscriptions.  The  city  has  two  suburbs,  and 
its  environs  are  fertile.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  taken 
by  the  French  under  Marshal  Massena,  in  1810. 
The  Duke  of  (then  Lord)  Wellington,  having  come 
upon  it  by  surprise,  with  the  tdlied  English  and 
Portuguese  forces,  on  Jan.  8, 1812,  after  a  vigorous 
siege,  took  it  by  assault  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month.  A  laige  battering  train  and  immense 
quantities  of  ammunition  were  found  in  the 
town.  The  allies  lost  about  1,200  men,  and  90 
officers,  in  the  siege  and  assault.  This  important 
achievement  procured  for  the  general  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  from  the  Spanish  gov.,  and 
of  Marquis  Torres  Yedras  from  the  Portuguese. 

CIUDADELA,  a  city  of  the  Spanish  ishuid  of 
Minorca,  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  cap.,  at  the 
head  of  a  deep  and  narrow  bay  on  the  W.  coast  of 
the  island ;  Ut.  39^  59'  N.,  lone.  3«>  54'  E.  Pop. 
5,726  in  1 857.  The  city  has  walls,  partly  of  Moor- 
ish construction,  and  partly  modem,  vnth  stone 
bastions.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  fine 
Gothic  church.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  it  has 
a  considerable  number  of  good  houses,  inhabited 
by  many  of  the  nobles  of  the  adjacent  country. 

CIVITA  VECCHIA  (an.  Centum  CeBa),  a  for- 
tified sea-port  town  of  Central  Italy,  cap.  dcle^.  of 
same  name,  on  the  Mediterranean,  36  m.  W^  W; 
Rome,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  and  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  24,985  in  1858. 
Though  the  streets  are  narrow,  the  town  is  tole- 
rably well-built  and  laid  out ;  it  contains  several 
convents,  a  lazaretto,  a  theatre,  an  anenal,  build- 
ing-docks, and  warehouses,  and  has  a  very  con- 
siderable import  and  export  trade.  Its  harbour, 
which  was  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  is 
formed  of  three  large  moles — ^two  projecting  from 
the  mainland,  and  inclined  the  one  a  little  to  the 
N.,  and  the  other  to  the  S. ;  and  a  third  constructed 
opposite  to  the  gap  between  the  others,  and  ser\*ing 
to  protect  the  shipping  from  the  heavy  sea  that 
would  otherwise  be  thrown  in  during  W.  gales, 
llie  latter  mole  clearly  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Pliny's  letters  j^Ub.  6,  epist.  31)  to  have  been  formed 
in  a  precisely  similar  manner  to  the  breakwater  at 
Plymouth,  by  sinking  immense  blocks  of  stone, 
which  became  fixed  and  consolidated  by  their  own 
weight,  till  the  structure  was  raised  above  the 
waves.  Its  extremities  are  about  90  fathoms 
distant  from  those  of  the  lateral  moles,  and  at  it« 
S.  end  there  is  a  lighthouse,  with  a  lantern  ele- 
vated 74  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  S. 
entrance  to  the  harbour  is  the  deepest,  having 
from  8  to  4  fathoms  water.  Ships  may  anchor 
within  the  port,  in  from  16  to  18  ft.  water,  or 
between  it  and  the  out«r  mole,  where  the  depth  is 
greater.  Cinta  Vecchia  is  a  free  port, — that  is,  a 
port  into  which  produce  may  be  imported,  and 
either  made  use  of  or  re-exported  free  of  dut>';  but 
quarantine  regulations  are  very  strictly  enforced. 
Its  imports  consist  chiefly  of  cotton,  woollen,  silk, 
and  linen  stuffs;  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  other 
colonial  products ;  salt  and  sailed  fish,  wines,  jewel- 
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lerr,  glass,  and  earthenware.  The  exports  are 
principally-  stares  and  timber,  com,  wood,  cheese, 
poUah,  pumioe-stone,  alum,  and  other  ItaHaii  pro- 
dnoe.  The  shippmg,  in  1862,  consisted  of  1,908 
Tccsels,  of  300,059  tons,  which  entered,  and  1,886 
Twsela,  of  302,751  tons,  which  cleared  the  port 
Among  them  were  65  British  vessels  of  10,642  tons 
entering,  and  65  vessels  of  12,701  clearing.  Far 
ipoie  important  than  the  British  commerce  with 
Civita  Yeochia  i»  the  French,  which  includes  about 
one-half  of  the  whole  shipping. 

This  city  was  originally  called  Trajcams  Portuty 
and  it  b  to  be  rmetted  that  it  did  not  continue  to 
bear  the  name  of  its  illustrious  founder. 

CLACKMANNAN,  the  smallest  co.  of  Scotland, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Forth,  being,  except  for  a 
short  distance  on  the  £.,  where  it  adjoins  Fife, 
evay  where  surrounded  by  the  cos.  of  Perth  and 
StirGng.  Area  29,744  acres,  or  46  sq.  m.  The  co. 
is  traversed  bv  the  Devon,  an  affluent  of  the  Forth. 
The  range  of  the  Ochill  hills  crosses  and  mostlv 
occupies  the  part  of  the  co.  to  the  N.  of  the  Devon ; 
but  the  other  and  far  laigest  portion  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  clay  and  carse  land,  and  is  re- 
markably fertile  and  well  cultivated,  producing 
excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  beans.  Estates 
middle-sized ;  farms  laige ;  farm  buildings  excel- 
lent. There  are  valuable  mines  of  coal,  large  quan- 
tities of  which  are  shipped  at  Alloa ;  ironstone  is 
also  abundant.  There  are  some  large  distilleries 
and  breweries,  but  little  other  manufacture  is 
canned  on.  AUoa  is  the  largest,  but  Clackmannan 
is  the  CO.  town.  Clackmannan  is  divided  into  five 
parishes,  and  had  2,996  inhab.  houses,  with  a  pop. 
of  24,450  in  1861.  It  is  united  with  Kinross  m 
returning  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Entered  elec- 
tors 680  m  1865.  The  old  valued  rent  was  2,207/. ; 
the  new  valuation  for  1864-5  amounted  to  74,000/. 

CLACKuaMNAN,  a  towu  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the 
above  co.,  on  an  eminence  190  ft.  high,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Pop.  1,169  in  1861. 
The  town  consists  principally  of  one  long  unpaved 
Ftreet,  and  is  a  very  unimportant  place.  On  the 
W.  of  the  town  is  Clackmannan  Tower,  the  paUoe 
of  King  Robert  Bruce,  long  the  residence  of  a 
branch  of  the  Bruce  family,  and  now  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Zetland.  The  par.  church  is  a  modem 
Gothic  building.  Debtors  and  criminals  are  sent 
to  Stirling,  the  jail  of  which  is  partly  maintained 
by  the  co.  of  Clackmannan. 

CLAGENFURTH  rGerm.  Kfaaenfurt),  a  town 
«f  Illjnia,  gov.  Lavbach,  cap.  duchy  of  Carinthia, 
on  the  Glan,  an  a^uent  of  the  Drave,  in  an  exten- 
ave  plain,  21  m.  E.  Villach,  and  40  m.  NNW.  Lay- 
bach,  on  a  branch  of  the  railwav  from  Vienna  to 
Trieste.  Pop.  13,478  in  1857.  The  town  was  for- 
merly fortified,  but  its  works  were  destroyed  by 
the  French  in  1809.  It  has  four  suburbs,  is  well- 
built,  with  brood  and  regular  streets.  Tliere  are 
five  squares,  one  of  which  has  a  leaden  statue  of 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  a  group  (indiffer- 
ently executed)  representing  Hercules  destroying 
the  nydra.  Another  sqiuire  contains  the  residence 
of  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Gurk,  with  its  galleries  of 
painting  statuar}-,  a  rich  cabinet  of  minerals,  and 
an  obelisk  erected  in  honour  of  Francis  I.  There 
are  seven  churches,  two  hospitals,  several  infirm- 
aries, a  hong-in  hospital,  workhouse,  house  of  cor- 
rection, lyceum  with  a  jiublic  library,  college, 
normal  high  school,  Ursuline  school  for  girls,  an 
agricultural  society,  and  a  theatre.  This  town  is 
the  seat  of  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  gov.  of 
Lavbach,  and  of  municipal,  provincial,  and  other 
courts  of  justice.  It  has  a  few  manufactures  of 
fine  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  and  white  lead.  Cla- 
genfurth  is  supposed  by  some  to  derive  its  name 
/ran  the  Emponor  Claudius,  and  in  its  vicinity 
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there  are  some  ruins  believed  to  be  those  of  the 
ancient  Tibumia,  It  has  several  times  been  par- 
tially destroyed  by  fire. 

CLAMECY,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Nifevre,  in 
which  it  holds  the  second  rank,  at  the  foot  and  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yonne, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Beauvron,  by  both  of 
which  it  is  mtersected;  86  m.  NE.  Nevers.  Pop. 
6,622  in  1861.  Little  remains  of  its  ancient  castle, 
and  the  massive  walls  by  which  it  was  formerly 
surrounded.  It,  however,  contains  several  old 
Gothic  churches,  and  a  handsome  modem  castle 
surrounded  by  fine  gardens,  which  stands  in  the 
Place  de  Vautoert,  Clamecy  has  manufactures 
of  common  woollen  clotlis,  fidling  mills,  dyeing 
houses,  tanneries,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wood 
and  charcoal,  most  of  which  are  sent  down  the 
Yonne  to  Paris.  There  are  good  coal  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

CLARE,  a  marit  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Munster. 
It  is  in  a  great  measure  insulated,  having  Gal  way 
Bay  on  the  N. ;  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.;  the 
Shannon,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  Kerrj% 
Limerick,  and  Tipperaiy,  on  the  S.  and  SE. ;  and 
Galway  on  the  NE.  Area,  802,362  acres,  of  whicji 
259,584  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog,  and 
18,665  water.  Surface  in  parts  almost  mountain- 
ous ;  but  it  has  a  large  extent  of  low  level  land. 
The  low  grounds,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cor- 
ausesj  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  and  Fergus, 
are  almost  equal  to  the  very  best  grazing  lands  in 
Lincolnshire.  The  arable  lands  are  mostly  light, 
but  fertile.  Estates  large;  tillage  farms  very 
small,  many  being  below  5,  and  very  few  above 
60  or  70  acres.  A^jriculture  bad,  but  improving; 
it  is  still  common  m  many  parts  to  take  a  succes- 
sion of  com  crops  till  the  land  be  completely  ex- 
hausted. Principal  crops,  oats  and  potatoes ;  but 
wheat  and  barley  are  now  rather  extensively  cul- 
tivated. Sea-weed  and  sea-sand  are  a  good  deal 
used  as  manure ;  and  in  the  hillv  parts  the  by,  or 
spade,  is  much  employed  in  cultivation.  Cottages 
mostly  of  stone,  but  without  lime  or  other  cement. 
Condition  of  the  occupiers  of  small  tillage  farms 
and  cottiers  quite  as  bad  as  in  most  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  Lime  is  the  most  important  mineraL 
Manufactures  have  hardly  an^  footing.  Exclusive 
of  the  Shannon,  the  Fergus  is  the  principal  river. 
Clare  has  9  baronies  and  79  parishes,  and  sends  3 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  2  for  the  co.  and  1  for 
the  bor.  of  Ennis,  the  principal  town  in  the  co. 
Registered  electors  for  the  eo.,  5,609  in  1865.  The 
pop.  was  286,623  in  1841;  212,734  in  1861;  and 
166,306  in  1861.  Consequently,  the  decrease  of 
population,  in  the  vear  1841-^1,  amounted  to  42 
per  cent.  In  1841  Clare  had  44,870  inhab.  houses, 
and  286,894  indi^dduals,  of  whom  144,109  were 
males,  and  142,285  females. 

CLAUSTHAL,  or  KLAUSTHAL,  a  town  of  the 
k.  of  Hanover,  cap.  of  the  mining  captaincv  {Ber- 
ghoMptmannachaft)  of  the  same  name,  and  the  prin- 
cipal mining  town  of  the  Hartz;  in  a  bare  and 
bleak  region  on  the  top  and  slopes  of  a  hill  1,740 
ft.  above  the  sea,  26  m.  NE.  G5ttingen,  and  56  m. 
SW.  by  S.  Hanover.  Pop.  8,918  m  1861.  The 
inhab.  are  mostly  miners  or  persons  connected 
with  the  mines  and  smelting-houses.  The  town 
has  a  desolate  appearance ;  its  houses  are  chiefly 
of  wood,  and  even  its  principal  church  is  of  the 
same  material.  It  contains  a  mining-school,  sup- 
ported by  the  king,  and  possessing  an  extensive 
collection  of  models  of  mines,  mining  buildings, 
machiner}',  and  a  cabinet  of  the  Hartz  minerals. 
The  chief  lead  and  silver  mines  in  the  Hartz  are 
in  the  neighbourhood,  next  to  which  are  tlie  Sil- 
bersegen.  The  shaft  of  one  of  these  mines  reaches 
to  2,000  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Baltic    The 
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mines  are  drained  by  a  tunnel,  cat  through  the 
mountain  to  the  smdl  town  of  Grund,  a  distance 
of  6  m.  The  total  length  of  this  tunnel,  however, 
with  its  branches,  is  nearly  double  this  distance : 
it  was  commenced  in  1777,  and  finished  in  1799. 
Nearly  all  the  machinery  used  in  the  mines  being 
Bet  in  motion  by  water-power,  every  little  stream 
around  Clausthal  is  carefully  made  use  of  to  form 
a  reservoir;  and  the  canals  conducting  the  water 
thence  to  the  different  mills,  machines,  &c.,  are 
said  to  have  an  aggregate  length  of  125  m.  '^There 
are  numerous  forges ;  besides  which,  camlets,  and 
a  few  other  articles  are  manufacture. 

CLERMONT-DE-LODEVE  (aee  Lodbve). 
lliere  are  many  other  small  towns  in  France 
named  Clermont;  but  none  of  any  importance. 

CLERMONT-FERRAND  (an.  Aufftutoneme- 
tutn)y  a  city  of  France,  d^p.  Puy-de-D6me,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Allier ; 
82  m.  W.  Lyons,  and  208  m,  S.  by  E.  Paris,  on  the 
railway  from  Bourges  to  Le  Puy.  Pop.  32,276  in 
1861.  The  city  is  finely  situated  on  an  eminence, 
surrounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  mountains,  of  which  the  Pujr-de-Dome  is  the 
culminating  point,  and  overlookmg  on  the  N.  and 
£.  the  picturesque  and  rich  plain  of  the  Limag^ne. 
The  city  itself  is  about  1^  m.  in  circuit,  being 
separated  by  a  boulevard,  partially  pUnted  with 
trees,  from  several  considerable  suburbs.  Though 
it  has  some  fine  structures,  it  is  in  g^eral  badly 
laid  out ;  streets  crooked,  narrow,  and  dirty ;  houses 
lofty,  mostly  old,  and  gloomy  looking  from  being 
built  of  the  lava  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  which  also  the  streets  are  paved.  The  more 
modem  buildings,  however,  which  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  Clermont  and  its  suburbs,  have  a  more 
cheerful  and  agreeable  aspect.  It  has  several 
squares  ornamented  with  handsome  fountains,  and 
is  exceedmgly  well  supplied  with  good  water, 
conveyed  to  it  by  subterranean  conduits  from 
Royat,  a  league  distant*  The  principal  edifice  is 
the  cathedral,  a  work  of  the  Idth  centurv,  and  the 
third,  according  to  Hugo,  which  has  been  con- 
structed in  thb  city.  Externally  it  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it,  being  unfinished,  and  crowded 
amongst  a  number  of  mean  buildings ;  but  its  in- 
terior is  considered  one  of  the  finest  existing 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  is  built  of 
Volvic  lava,  a  material  well  in  keeping  with  its 
style,  and  has  a  choir,  and  chapels  of  great  beauty, 
a  number  of  handsome  columns  supporting  a  lofty 
nave  and  aisles,  and  much  elegant  carving  and 
stained  glass.  Of  the  five  towers  it  possess^  be- 
fore the  revolution,  onlv  one  remains.  Of  the 
other  churches,  that  of  JS'otre  Dame  du  Port,  built 
in  8«53,  is  the  most  ancient,  and  is  elaborately  or- 
namented externally  with  mosaic  work,  bas-reliefs, 
&c.  The  com  and"  linen  halls,  the  ancient  col- 
lege, town-hall,  cavalry  barracks,  H6tel  JMeu^  and 
another  hospital,  the  prefecture,  a  public  librar}' with 
16,000  vols.,  founded  by  Massillon,  and  thetlieatre, 
are  the  other  principal  public  buildings.  It  has 
also  a  botanic  garden,  museums  of  natural  history 
and  antiquities,  and  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy,  par- 
ticularly riq^  in  specimens  of  the  volcanic  products 
of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
which  has  to  boast  of  Massillon  for  one  of  its  in- 
cumbent^ and  of  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction 
and  commerce;  and  has  a  royal  college  of  the 
third  class  with  about  350  pupils,  a  primary  school, 
and  an  academy  of  sciences  and  belles  lettres. 
Trade  considerable,  it  being  the  entrepot  for  the 
produce  of  the  surrounding  deps.,  consisting  of 
hemp,  flax,  com,  wines,  cheese,  leather,  and  linen 
fabrics,  and  for  a  part  of  the  merchandise  of  Pro- 
vince and  Languedoc  intended  for  Paris,  besides 
being  an  the  great  line  of  communication  between 
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Bordeaux  and  Lyons.  Four  large  fairs  are  held  an- 
nually. Manufactures  not  very  important;  the 
chief  are  those  of  silk  stockings,  draggets,  tinted 
pap&,  coarse  woollens,  linen,  cutlery,  porcelain, 
cotton  yam,  twine,  sweetmeats,  preserved  fruits, 
and  chemical  products.  There  is  also  a  saltpetre 
refinery.  In  and  round  Clennont  there  are  nu- 
merous warm  chalybeate  springs,  holding  in  solu- 
tion carbonates  of  lime,  and  which,  on  cooling, 
deposit  very  extensive  sediments.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  is  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Allyre, 
where  a  streamlet  having  raised  its  bed  to  a  con- 
siderable height  by  means  of  successive  deposits, 
and  subse(^uently  formed  a  cascade  over  another 
streamlet  mto  which  it  had  previously  run,  has 
effected  the  formation  of  a  natural  bridge  over  the 
latter,  21  ft  in  length  by  16  ft.  high.  The  little 
town  of  Mont^ferrand,  formerly  containing  the 
stronghold  of  the  Counts  of  Auvergne,  is  now  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Clermont,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  fine  avenue  of  willow  and  walnut 
trees. 

Anterior  to  the  Roman  conquest,  this  city  wm 
named  Nemosus,  and  was  the  cap.  of  the  Arveriiii : 
Augustus  embellished  it,  and  gave  it  his  name. 
In  the  3rd  century  it  w^as  erect^  into  a  bishopric. 
It  was  several  times  demolished  in  the  succeeding^ 
ages,  and  especially  by  Pepin-le-Bref.  The  counta 
of  Clermont  and  Auveigne  afterwards  possessed 
it.  It  was  here  that  the  celebrated  council,  which 
bears  its  name,  was  held  in  1095,  when  the  first 
crusade  was  resolved  on.  Philip  Augustus  united 
this  city  to  his  dominions  in  1212.  Clermont  has 
been  the  birth-place  of  many  illustrious  men, 
among  whom  may  be  specified  Gregory  of  Tours ; 
Pascal,  bom  here  on  the  19th  June,  1623 ;  Thomas, 
Chamfort,  Delille  the  poet,  and  General  Dessaix, 
in  honour  of  whom  an  obelisk  has  been  erected  in 
one  of  the  squares. 

CLEVELAND,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  Ohio, 
on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  river.  Pop.  86,125  in  1860.  The  town 
—which  had  only  a  pop.  of  6,071  in  1840 — ^haa 
grown-up  very  rapidly,  owing  to  its  advantageous 
commercial  position,  and  at  the  point  where  the 
Grand  Canal,  connecting  the  Ohio  river  (and  con- 
sequently the  Mi8sL»sip])i)  with  Lake  Erie  unites 
with  the  latter.  The  opening  of  this  canal  has 
made  Cleveland,  which  was  preWously  quite  un- 
known, a  place  of  much  importance,  heightened 
by  the  8ul)sequent  construction  of  several  lines  of 
railway,  amon^  them  the  Cleveland,  Columbus 
and  Cincinnati,  141  m.  long,  and  the  Cleveland 
and  Toledo,  87  m.  long,  which  place  the  town  in 
direct  communication  with  the  whole  railway 
system  of  the  United  States. 
'  CLEYES,  an  ancient  toi^n  of  the  Prassian 
states,  Rhine  prov.,  formerly  the  cap.  duChy  of 
Clevcs,  and  now  of  a  circ,  on  the  railway  from 
Cologne  to  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam.  Pop.  9,095 
in  1861.  The  town  stands  on  the  declivity  of  some 
hills,  nearly  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  prov,, 
about  2^  m.  from  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is 
united  by  a  canaL  It  is  neatly  built  in  the  Dut«h 
style,  and  snrroimdcd  by  walls,  but  is  not  a  place 
of  any  strength.  It  has  a  gymnasium  or  college, 
a  handsome  town-house,  with  iron  foundries,  and 
manufactures  of  flannel  and  cotton. 

CLITHEROE,  a  to^vii  and  piarl.  bor.  of  England, 
CO.  Lancaster,  hund.  Blackburn,  on  the  Ribble,  188 
m,  NW.  by  N.  London,  and  20  m.  SE.  by  E.  Lan- 
caster, on  tlie  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway. 
Pop.  of  town  6,990,  and  of  pari.  bor.  10,864  in 
1861.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  PeniUl-hill, 
which  rises  1,800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  houses  are  of  stone ;  the  streets  paved,  well 
kept,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water  from 
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spring  Tlie  parish  church,  rebuilt  in  1828,  is 
a  plain  building;  there  is  another  church,  and 
cbapela  belonging  to  the  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  K.  Catholics.  In  the  churchyard  is  the  free 
grammar-school  endowed  by  Queen  Mary  in  1554. 
Clitheroe  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  has  returned 
3  mem.  to  the  H.  of  Com.  since  1  Elizabeth. 
Under  an  order  of  the  H.  of  Conu,  in  1694,  the 
right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  burgesses  and 
freemen,  who  held  in  right  of  freehold  in  houses  or 
land  within  the  bor. ;  out-burgesses,  holding  free 
burgage  tenures  in  the  bor.,  had  also  the  right  of 
voting.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  num- 
ber of  btt^age  tenures  was  192,  of  which  not 
more  than  a  ludf  were  occupied  by  burgesses,  and 
in  fact  it  was  a  mere  nomination  bor.  The  Reform 
Act  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  members ;  and  the 
electoral  limits  were  at  the  same  time  extended  so 
as  to  comprise  various  adjoining  chapelries  and 
to^-nships.  Rei^tered  electors  496  in  1865.  Under 
the  new  municipal  corporation  act,  the  bor.  con- 
sbts  of  one  ward,  and  is  governed  by  4  aldermen 
and  12  counsellors.  Several  branches  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  are  extensively  carried  on ;  they 
consist  principally  of  the  weaving  of  calicoes  by 
hand  and  power  l<ooms,  cotton  spinning,  and 
calico  printing.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  exten- 
sive beds  of  limestone,  of  which  large  (Quantities 
are  burnt  for  manure  and  building.  A  mineral  spa 
near  the  town  is  nAich  resorted  to.  In  1669,  tne 
town  and  neighbourhood  suffered  severely  from  an 
extraordinary  outbreak  of  water  from  the  higher 
part  of  Pendil-hilL  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday ; 
cattle  shows  on  alternate  Tuesdays ;  fairs  on  24th 
and  25th  March;  1st  and  2ud'Aug.;  Thursday 
and  Friday  before  the  fourth  Saturday  after  29th 
Sept. ;  and  7th  and  8th  Dec 

CLONAKILTY,  a  marit  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Cork,  prov.  Munster,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of 
the  same  name ;  19  m.  SW.  Cork.  Pop.  3,087  in 
1831,  and  3,108  in  1861.  llie  town  is  formed  of 
four  streets,  that  meet  in  the  centre,  and  of  a 
square.  It  has  a  par.  church,  a  R.  Catholic  chapel, 
a  Methodist  meeting-house,  an  endowed  grammar- 
school,  a  dispensary,  a  public  library,  three  read- 
ing-rooms, a  court-house,  bridewell,  linen-hall, 
and  market-house.  The  corporation,  under  the 
charter  of  James  I.  in  1618,  consists  of  a  sovereign, 
twenty-fonr  burgesses,  and  a  commonalty.  It  re- 
turned two  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the 
Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  A  manor  court, 
held  every  third  Wednesday,  has  cognisance  of 
pleas  to  the  amount  of  2/.  Market^  Fridays  : 
hurs  on  5th  April,  Ist  June,  1st  Aug.,  10th  Oct., 
and  12th  Nov.  A  party  of  the  constabulary  is 
stationed  here.  The  trade  is  much  limited  by  the 
badness  of  the  harbour,  which  is  nearly  imprac- 
ticable for  yessels  of  any  size,  in  consequence  of 
its  shallow  and  shifting  bar.  Searsand  is  raised 
here  in  large  quantities,  and  carried  to  the  adjoin- 
ing conntxy  lor  manure.  Com  is  exported  to 
Cwk,  and  coal  received  in  return,  chiefly  via  Kin-^ 
sale,  from  which  there  is  a  railway  to  Cork. 

CLONES,  an  inL  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Monaghan, 
prov.  Lister;  66  m.  NW.  by  N.  Dublin.  Pop. 
2^1  in  1831,  and  2,390  in  1861.  The  town  con- 
Bsts  of  a  triangular  market-place,  in  which  is  an 
ancient  stone  cross,  and  a  few  streets  with  mean 
thatched  houses.  It  has  a  par.  church,  a  R.  Cath. 
chapel,  two  Presbyterians  and  two  Methodist 
meeting-houses,  and  two  dispensaries;  and  is  a 
constabulary  station.  A  manorial  court  is  held 
monthly,  and  petty  sessions  on  alternate  Fridays. 
Fain  are  held  on  the  last  Thursday  of  every 
month.    Th«  Ulster  caiud  passes  neai^  the  town. 

CLONMEL,  an  inL  to.  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ire- 
land, pruv.  Munster,  partly  in  Tipperar}-  and  partly 
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in  Waterford  on  the  Suir,  90  m.  SW.  by  W.  Dulv 
lin,  and  26  m.  NW.  by  W,  Waterford,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Waterford  to  Limerick.  Pop.  18,012  in 
1821 ;  13,603,  in  1841 ;  and  11,774  in  1861.  The 
town  chiefly  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  in 
Tipperary;  the  communication  with  the  other 
portion  in  Waterford  being  maintained  by  three 
stone  bridges.  The  streets,  which  consist  of  a 
main  thoroughfare  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length, 
intersected  by  several  smaller,  are  well  paved  and 
lighted  with  gas.  The  co.  club  house  is  at  the  £. 
end  of  the  town,  and  near  it  are  extensive  barracks 
for  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery.  It  has  a 
parish  church,  a  modem  building,  with  some  good 
monuments,  two  Rom.  Cathohc  par.  chapels,  a 
Franciscan  and  a  Presentation  chapel,  and  meet- 
ing houses  for  Presbyterian  Calvinists,  Unitarians, 
Baptists,  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  Quakers.  An  endowed  school  has  been  re- 
built at  an  expense  of  5,000(. ;  besides  which  there 
are  parochial  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  others 
are  maintained  bv  voluntary  contributions.  The 
CO.  infirmary  and  dispensary,  the  fever  hospital 
and  the  house  of  industry  for  the  reception  of 
well-conducted  paupers  and  the  confinement  of 
vagrants,  are  in  the  town,  as  are  two  orphan  estab- 
lishments, a  mendicity  association,  and  a  savings' 
bank.  Here  also  is  the  district  lunatic  asylum 
for  the  CO.,  built  to  accommodate  120  patients. 

The  bor.  was  incorporated  at  a  very  early  period, 
but  its  ruling  charter  was  granted  Sy  James  I.  in 
1608.  The  governing  body  consists  of  a  mayor, 
two  bailiffs,  twenty  other  'burgesses,  and  an  un- 
limited number  of  freemen :  the  right  of  freedom 
is  enjoyed  by  the  eldest  son,  by  apprenticeship  or 
by  marriage  with  a  freeman's  daughter.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Union,  the  bor.  sent  two  mem.  to 
the  Irish  H.  of  C,  and  it  now  sends  one  mem. 
to  the  imperial  H.  of  C.  The  elective  franchise 
is  vested  in  the  burgesses  and  freemen  resident 
within  7  m.,  and  in  the  lOZ.  householders.  No.  of 
registered  electors  366  in  1862.  The  electoral 
boundary  comprises  331  acres,  but  the  municipal 
jurisdiction  for  other  purposes  extends  over  4,800 
Irish  acres,  of  which  1,000  are  on  the  Tipperary 
side,  and  the  remainder  on  the  Waterford  side  of 
the  river. 

The  woollen  manufacture  was  introduced  into 
the  town  in  1667,  when  a  number  of  German 
manufacturers  were  induced  to  remove  thither:  it 
declined  at  the  Revolution,  anohas  never  revived. 
The  cotton  manufacture  has  been  introduced,  and 
there  are  extensive  flour  mills  in  the  town  and  its 
vicinity.  The  town  is  well  situated  for  inland 
trade,  being  on  the  main  lines  of  road  from  Dublin 
to  Cork,  and  a  chief  station  on  the  railway  from 
Waterford  to  Limerick,  and  having  the  advantage 
of  river  navigation  for  barges  of  50  tons  burden 
to  Waterford,  a  distance  of  23  m.  There  is  an 
extensive  salmon  fishery  on  the  Suir,  and  the 
influence  of  the  tide  is  perceptible  beyond  ClonmeL 
The  principal  trade  is  in  grain,  provisions,  cattle, 
and  butter,  with  all  which  it  supplies  the  Liver- 
pool, London,  and  Bristol  markets.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  produce  goes  to  Waterford,  and 
numerous  carriers  conduct  the  inland  trade  with 
all  the  surrounding  country.  The  butter  market 
is  a  spacious  buildm^,  with  suitable  offices  for  in- 
specting and  marking  the  article  before  it  is 
exposed  for  sale.  Market-days,  Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays:  fairs  are  held  on  5th  May  and  5th 
Nov.,  and  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  other 
month ;  they  are  chiefly  for  cattle. 

CLOSTER-SEVEN,  a  smaU  village  of  Hanover, 
duchy  of  Bremen,  on  the  Aue,  26  m.  NE.  Bremen. 
It  deserves  notice  only  from  its  being  the  place 
where  the  famous  convention,  which  bears  its 
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name,  was  agreed  to  on  Sept.  10, 1757,  by  which 
an  array  of  38,000  Hanoverians  and  Hessians, 
commanded  by  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
was  dispersed  and  sent  into  cantonments.  This 
convention  was  alike  unpopular  in  England  and 
in  France :  in  the  first  it  was  looked  upon  as  the 
result  of  imbecility  an(l  misconduct ;  and  in  the 
latter  it  was  believed,  and  probably  on  good 
grounds,  that  had  Marshal  Richelieu  not  assented 
to  the  convention,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  must 
have  surrendered  at  discretion.  (The  convention 
is  given  in  .Smollett's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  iii.  413.) 

CLOYNE,  an  inl.  town,  or  rather  city,  of  Ire- 
land, CO.  Cork,  prov.  Munster,  in  a  fertile  valley, 
3  m.  E.  Cork  harb.,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  Pop.  1,227  in  1831,  and  1,434  in  1861. 
The  town,  which  is  small,  irregularly  built.,  and 
far  from  prosperous,  has  a  large  old  cruciform 
cathedral,  in  which  are  some  good  monuments; 
among  others  one  to  Dr.  Woodward,  bishop  of 
Clovne,  who  died  in  1794,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  for  the  introduction  of  poor  laws 
into  Ireland.  A  little  distance  from  the  cathedral 
is  one  of  those  extraordinary  round  towers,  the 
origin  and  object  of  which  have  given  rise  to 
much  learned  conjecture.  It  is  102  ft.  in  height. 
The  old  episcopal  palace  at  the  £.  end  of  the 
town  is  now  a  private  residence ;  the  bishopric  of 
Cloyne  ha^'ing,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Brinkley,  the 
last  bishop,  in  1835,  been  merged  in  that  of  Cork. 
The  famous  Dr.  Berkeley,  one  of  the  subtlest  of  me- 
taphysicians, and  most  amiable  of  men,  w^as  bishop 
of  Cloyne  from  1732  to  1753.  The  K.  Cath.  ca- 
thedral is  a  plain  building,  without  any  preten- 
sions to  architectural  beauty.  Crowe's  charity- 
school,  founded  in  1719,  gives  instruction  to  ^5 
pupils  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  There 
IS  here  a  constabulary  station.  Market-day 
Thursday.  A  court  leet  is  held  annually;  A 
manor  court  every  week;  and  petty  sessions  on 
alternate  Wednesdays.  At  Carrigaeramp,  near 
the  town,  b  a  quarry  of  dove-marble,  of  which 
from  2,000  to  6,000  tons  are  raised  annually. 

CLYDE,  a  river  of  Scotland,  and  the  only  im- 
portant one  on  the  W.  coast  of  that  part  of  the 
U.  Kingdom.  It  has  its  source  near  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  lAnarkshire,  on  the  borders  of  Dum- 
fries-shire and  Peeblcs-shire,  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  S.  moimtain-land  of  Scotland,  contiguous  to 
the  sources  of  th9 Tweed  and  Annan.  Its  course 
is  at  first  N.,  with  a  little  inclination  to  the  E., 
till  near  Biggar  it  turns  NW. ;  it  then  makes  a 
sweep  round  by  the  SE.,  till,  being  joined  at  Ilar- 
perlield  by  the  Douglas-water,  it  re-assumes  its 
AW.  couree,  and.  passing  by  Lanark,  Hamilton, 
and  Glai^gow,  unites  witii  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  a 
little  below  Dumbarton.  The  distance  in  a  direct 
line,  from  its  source  to  Dumbarton,  b  only  about 
52  m.,  but  including  its  windings,  the  course  of 
the  river  is  near  75  m.  Soon  after  its  junction 
with  the  Douglas,  it  is  precipitatetl  over  a  series  of 
faib  celebrated  for  their  picturesque  beauty:  of 
these  the  principal  are  the  falls  of  Bonington, 
Corehouse,  Dundafif,  and  StoncbjTes,  The  dis- 
tance from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  fall  is 
about  6  m. ;  during  the  whole  of  which  the  river 
dashes  along  with  great  impetuosity.  Corehouse 
Fall  is  about  70  ft.  in  height.  The  Clyde  has 
been  rendered  navigable  at  high  water  as  far  as 
Glasgow  for  vessels  of  350  and  400  tons.  (See 
Glasgow.) 

COAST  CASTLE  (CAPE),  or  CABO  COESO, 
the  cap.  of  the  Britisn  settlements  on  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa,  empire  of  Ashantee ;  lat  59  6'  N., 
long.  1°  51'  W.  The  first  colonial  establishment 
formed  here  was  by  the  Portuguese  in  1610,  but 
the  Dutch  dislodged  them  af^  a  short  period. 
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Finally  the  British  obtained  possession  of  the  set- 
tlement, in  whose  hands  it  has  remained  since  1661 . 

The  cattle  is  built  upon  a  rock  about  50  ft.  high, 
projectuig  into  the  sea,  its  walls  being  washed  by 
the  surf  that  roUs  impetuously  along  the  coast. 
It  is  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  with  bastions  at 
each  angle;  has  barracks,  with  acoommodatioua 
for  16  officers  and  200  men;  but  is  of  little 
strength,  the  walls  being  out  of  repair,  and  com- 
manded in  every  direction  by  the  adjacent  heights 
(but  on  some  of  these  forts  have  been  erected). 
The  water  for  the  garrison  is  obtained  from  tanks, 
in  which  the  rain  from  the  buildings  is  collected. 
(Captain  Tulloch's  Report  on  W.  Africa.) 

The  town  is  situated  behind  the  castle,  and  pre- 
sents a  dirty  and  irregular  appearance.  The 
native  houses  have  a  few  small  rooms  scantily 
furnished  with  mats  and  stools ;  the  fires  are  made 
in  a  comer,  with  no  otiier  escape  for  smoke  than  a 
hole  in  the  roof.  There  are-,  however,  some  su- 
perior residences  belonging  to  Europeans,  and  the 
merchants  have  built  themselves  a  neat  club- 
house. The  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  has 
been  described  by  a  late  distinguished  female 
poet,  Mrs.  Maclean,  better  known  as  L.  £.  L., 
whose  melancholy  death  at  this  place,  in  1837, 
has  given  an  interest  to  it  which  it  did  not  pre- 
viously possess.  *  The  land  view,  with  its  cocoa 
and  palm  trees,  is  very  striking — it  is  like  a  scene 
in  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  native  huts  I  first 
took  for  ricks  of  hay,  but-  those  of  the  better  sort 
are  pretty  white  houses  with  green  blinds.  The 
English  gentlemen  resident  here  have  vexy  large 
houses,  mute  mansions,  with  galleries  running 
round.  Generally  speaking,  the  vegetation  is  so 
thick  that  the  growth  of  the  shnuw  rather  re- 
sembles a  wall.  The  hills  are  covered  to  the  top 
with  what  we  should  call  calf-weed,  but  here  it  is 
called  bush.' 

The  climate  of  this  settlement  is  characterised 
by  excessive  humidity.  The  heat  is,  however,  not 
so  great  as  might  be  supposed.  In  the  hottest 
weather,  owing  to  the  tempering  influence  of  the 
sea  breeze,  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  above 
86^  Fahr.,  and  rarely,  in  the  coldest,  falls  below 
76^.  It  has  generally  been  described  as  exceed- 
ingly unhealthy,  and  the  official  statements  show 
that  such  is  the  fact.  During  the  four  years 
ending  with  1826,  two-thirds  of  the  white  troops 
in  i^arrison  died  annually ;  and  in  1824  the  mor- 
tality was  in  the  enormous  ratio  of  982*2  in  1,000. 
It  is  true  that  these  were  sin^arly  unhealthy 
seasons,  and  that  the  vice  and  intemperance  pre- 
valent among  the  troops  added  considerably  to 
their  sickness  and  mortality.  But  still,  to'  use 
Captain  Tulloch's  words,  *■  there  is  unauestionable 
evidence  that  in  every  year,  and  to  all  classes  of 
Earoi^eans,  the  climate  proves  extremely  fataV 

The  imports  consist  of  cottons,  hardware,  and 
gunpowder,  from  Great  Britain ;  sugar,  rum,  and 
tobacco  from  the  colonies ;  and  of  foreign  product', 
beads,  silks,  and  tobacco.  The  exports  are  gold  diu^t^ 
ivory,  palm-oil,  pepper,  cam  or  dye-wood,  tortoise- 
shell  and  maize.  But  the  value  of  the  trade  is  incon- 
siderable. The  total  exports  from  the  Gold  Coast  to 
the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  42,763t  in  1859 ; 
to  74,466t  in  1861 ;  and  to  89,288/.  in  1863.  The 
imports  were  of  the  value  of  65,906/L  in  1859 : 
144,1947.  in  1861 ;  and  80,849  in  1863. 

COBLENTZ  (the  Confluentes  of  the  Romans), 
a  town  and  fortress  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov. 
Rhine,  cap.  reg.  and  circ.,  on  the  railway  from 
Cologne  to  Mayence.  Pop.  28,525  in  1861,exclus. 
of  5,810  militaiy  persons,  llie  town  stands  in  a 
beautiful  situation  on  the  point  of  land  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  It  has  a  free- 
stone bridge  across  the  latter,  and  one  of  boats 
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acroos  the  Rhine.  The  streets  are  mostly  regular, 
and  many  of  the  public  buildings  are  handsome ; 
but,  being  a  fortress,  Coblentz  has  derived  but 
little  advantage  from  its  tine  situation  foroom- 
meroe.  The  princii)al  public  building  is  the  mag- 
nttiGent  castle,  erected  in  1779  for  the  elector  of 
Treves.  It  was  converted  into  barracks  by  the 
IiYench ;  but  has  since  been  repaired,  and  is  now 
used  for  the  holding  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
courts.  Coblentz  has  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  re- 
gency, a  theatre,  a  G:ymnasium  or  college  for 
Catholics,  and  some  ower  literary  establishments. 
Commerce  pretty  extensive.  Pnnce  Mettemich, 
the  late  prime  mmister  of  Austria,  was  a  native  of 
Coblentz. 

Coblentz  has  been  rendered  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  is  deemed 
one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  Germany  on  the 
side  of  France.  The  fortifications  by  which  it  is 
surrounded  are  constructed  partly  on  the  system 
of  Yaubau,  and  partly  on  tliat  of  Montalembert. 
They  enclose  a  large  extent  of  ^und,  and  are 
capable  of  accommodatmg  100,000  men.  Ehren- 
breitstein,  'the  Gibraltar  of  the  Rhine,*  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  the  fortifications  of  which 
had  been  blown  up  by  the  French,  has  been  ren- 
dered stronger  than  ever,  and  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal outworks  of  Coblentz. 

COBURG,  or  more  properly  SAXE-COBURG- 
GOTIIA,  a  duchy  of  Central  Germany,  and  t)ie 
most  8.  of  the  indep.  Sa^on  principalities,  consist- 
ing of  several  small  detached  portions  of  territory  ; 
between  lat.  oO©  7  80"  and  61°  22'  N.,  and  long. 
10°  15'  and  129  40'  E.,  surrounded  mostly  by  the 
territories  of  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Meiningen, 
Hildburghausen,  and  Weimar.  The  area  and  pop. 
of  its  two  great  divisions  are,  according  to  the 
censos  of  Dec.  1861 : — 


AramlB 
■q.  m. 

Pop.  1861 

Ootha    .    . 
Total   .    . 

230 

586 

47,014 
112,417 

816 

169,431 

CobuTg  Proper  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  ThU- 
ringer  Wald  (Thuringian  Forest),  and  is  included 
within  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  having  a  general 
slope  to  the  S.  Gotha  and  Altenburg  are  situated 
whully  on  the  N.  side  of  the  ThUringer  Wald,  and 
belong  to  the  basins  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  The 
most  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  are  the 
N.  of  Coburg  and  the  S.  of  Gotha ;  through  these 
the  Thuringian  forest-range  passes,  the  highest 
sammits  of  which, — the  Beerburg,  3,265  ft.,  and 
the  Schneekopf  (snow-cap),  8,243  ft,  in  elevation, 
— are  in  the  latter  principalitv.  Both  divisions 
are,  howeverj  interspersed  with  fine  valleys  and 
fertile  plaius:  Gotha  is  watered  by  the  Lnstrut, 
Gm,  H5rscl,  and  Saale;  and  Cobuig  by  the  Itz, 
a  tributary  of  the  Mayn,  and  other  rivers.  Climate 
healthy  and  mild,  especially  S.  of  the  mountains. 
The  principal  occupations  of  the  people  are  tillage 
and  cattle  breeding;  but  the  mountains,  which 
are  covered  with  pine  forests,  contain  little  culti- 
vable land,  and  the  forest  economy  there  forms 
the  chief  branch  of  industiy.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Itx,  the  vine  \a  cultivated,  and  hops,  ilax,  and 
hemp,  are  also  grown  in  the  S. :  the  other  agri- 
cultural products  are  com,  pulse,  culinary  vege- 
tables, fruits,  aniseed,  coriander,  cummin,  safflowex, 
and  other  medicinal  plants :  potatoes  are  a  prin- 
cipal article  of  nourishment.  Many  bogs  are  fat- 
tened in  the  woods  and  sent  down  the  Mayn  to 
Frankfurt  and  elsewhere :  considerable  quantities 
cff  timber,  |utch,  tar,  charcoal,  and  pot^ish  are  ob- 


tained from  the  forests.  Iron,  coal,  excellent 
millstones,  marble,  alabaster,  ^^^psum,  potter's 
clay,  and  salt  are  mined  or  quarried.  Agriculture 
flourishes  most  in  Coburg,  manufacturing  industry 
in  Gotha.  The  principid  manufactures  are  those 
of  linen  cloth,  tick,  linen,  thread,  woollen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  leather,  steel,  iron,  and  copper 
wares,  glass,  earthenware,  buttons,  and  paper. 
There  are  also  numerous  sawing-mills,  linen- 
bleaching  factories,  breweries,  and  distilleries; 
and  great  numbers  of  toys  are  made  at  Neustadt 
in  Coburg.  A  good  deal  of  advantage  accnies 
from  the  transit  trade,  the  duchy  being  on  the 
road  between  Leipzig  and  Frankfurt.  Gotha  is 
the  principal  trading  town,  and  has  several  con- 
siderable mercantile  establishments.  The  govern- 
ment is  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  each  of  the 
principalities  has  its  own  elective  assembly,  and 
the  two  unite  into  one  chamber,  composed  of  30 
members.  Every  man  above  the  age  of  25,  who 
pays  taxes,  has  a  vote,  and  any  citizen  above 
80  may  be  elected  a  deputy.  New  elections  take 
place  every  four  years,  for  which  period  also  the 
budget  is  voted.  The  annual  public  revenue  for 
the  period  July  1, 1861,  to  June  30, 1865,  amounted 
to  83,925/.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  to  57,85U 
The  greater  part  of  the  surplus  thus  produced  went 
into  the  private  purse  of  the  reigning  duke. 

Education  is  well  attended  to  in  the  duchy. 
There  are  8  gymnasiums  and  classical  schoob, 
1  academical  g}'mna8ium,  2  seminaries  for  school- 
masters, 35  town  schools,  and  about  350  village 
schools  in  the  duchy.  The  ducal  house,  and 
nearly  all  the  pop.,  profess  the  Lutheran  religion, 
there  being  only  about  2,000  Roman  Catholics 
and  1,000  Jews.  Difference  of  religion,  however, 
does  not  affect  the  equal  enjoyment  of  political 
rights.  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  holds, 
together  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Altenburg  and 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiniugen,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  twelfth  place  in  the  German 
diet ;  and  the  duchy  is  bound  to  furnish  a  contin- 
gent of  1,860  men  for  the  service  of  the  confedera- 
tion. Coburg  belonged  successively  to  the  counts 
of  Henneberg,  the  house  of  Saxony,  and  that  of 
Saalfield.  In  1816,  its  territories  were  enlarged 
by  the  cession  of  the  principality  of  Lichtenbeig, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  reigning 
duke  disposed  of  tliat  possession  to  Prussia.  In 
consequence  of  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Gotha 
in  1826,the  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobuig  became  possessed 
of  the  territories  of  Gotha  and  Altenburg,  for 
which,  by  a  family  compact,  Saalfield  was  ex- 
changed. The  house  of  Saxe-Coburg  is  famous 
as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  all  the  existing 
great  families  of  Europe  in  respect  to  marriages. 
The  late  kingLeo|X)Id  married,  first,  the  heiress  to 
the  British  throne,  next  a  daughter  of  the  King  of 
the  French,  and  was  then  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Belgium,  after  having  refused  that  of  Greece. 
Prince  Ferdinand  married  one  of  the  richest 
heiresses  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  his  son 
became  king-consort  of  PortugaL  One  princess 
married  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  all  the  Russias ;  another  became  the 
Duchess  of  Kent;  and,  finallpr,  the  late  Prince 
AUiert,  in  wedding  the  sovereign  of  the  British 
realms,  became  progenitor  of  a  new  race  of  kings — 
*  father  of  our  kmgs  to  be.'     (Tennyson). 

ConuKO,  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
above  duchy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Itz,  106  m. 
E.  by  N.  Frankfurt-on-the-Ma^-n,  and  130  m. 
SW.  Dresden,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  railway 
from  Frankfort  to  Dresden.  Pop.  11,110  in  1861. 
The  streets  of  the  town  are  mostly  narrow  and 
uneven ;  but  it  is  surrounded  by  some  agreeable 
public  walks,  which  separate  it  from  its  suburbs 
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and  has  several  handsome  public  buildings.  The 
Ehrenberg  palace,  built  in  1549,  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  a  library  of  26,000  vols.,  and  some 
apartments  adorned  with  figures  in  alto-rdievOf  the 
finest  of  which  is  a  state  banqueting-room,  called 
the  SaUe  de  Geana,  from  some  colossal  caryatideM 
which  surround  it.  On  an  eminence  commanding 
the  town  stands  an  ancient  castle  of  the  dukes  of 
Coburg,  now  in  part  converted  into  a  prison  and 
house  of  correction,  but  containing  also  a  collec- 
tion of  armour,  and  some  rooms  once  occupied  by 
Luther,  with  the  bedstead  on  which  he  slepL 
This  castle  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  during  the 
80  years'  war  by  Wallenstein,  who  had  for  some 
time  his  head-quarters  here.  Coburg  contains  five 
churches,  a  government  house^  a  gymnasium,  with 
an  observatory,  and  two  libranes,  a  superior  ladles' 
school,  a  teachers'  seminary,  a  large  workhouse, 
and  other  charitable  institutions,  and  a  riding- 
school.  The  prindpld  places  of  amusement  are 
the  theatre,  casino,  reooute,  and  musical  club. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  gov.,  and  of  the  high  board 
of  taxation  for  the  duchy,  and  of  the  superior  ju- 
dicial courts  and  church  consistory  fur  the  princip. 
of  Coburg.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen, 
and  cotton  fabrics,  porcelain,  earthenware,  and 
gold  and  silver  articles ;  with  bleaching  and  dye- 
works.  The  fine  seat  of  the  duke,  Kosenau,  is  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

COCENTAYNA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Ali- 
cante, 30  m.  N.  Alicante.  Pop.  7,369  in  1867.  The 
tx)wn  has  2  churches,  2  convents,  a  hospital,  and 
a  house  of  charity  for  poor  travellers.  Neither  the 
streets  nor  the  houses  correspond  with  the  number 
and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  more  intent 
upon  increasing  their  substance  by  agricultural 
and  manufactunng  industry,  than  on  beautifying 
the  town.  They  manufacture  cloths,  tafifeties, 
handkerchiefs,  and  other  articles.  Their  fields, 
which  are  well  irrigated,  produce  wheat,  maize, 
pulse,  wine,  oil,  and  silk. 

COCHIN,  a  small  rajahship  of  Hindostan,  near 
its  S.  extremity,  extending  along  the  Malabar 
coast,  chiefly  between  lat.  9°  30'  and  10^  30'  N., 
and  long.  76©  and  77©  E. ;  having  N.  and  E.  the 
territory  of  the  Madras  presidency,  S.  Travancore, 
and  W.  the  ocean :  average  length  and  breadth 
about  45  m.^each;  area,  1,988  sq.  m.  Its  E. 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  W.  Ghauts,  which  are 
here  covered  with  forests  of  teak  and  viH  (a  black 
wood),  of  liuge  dimensions,  which  obliges  both  to 
be  cut  into  short  logs,  in  order  to  reach  the  coast; 
with  poon,  lack,  and  iron  woods,  dec  Towards 
Cacadu  the  hills  are  covered  with  grass  instead  of 
trees ;  but  though  their  soil  appears  good,  they 
are  but  little  cultivated:  in  the  N.  there  are 
narrow  and  well-watered  valleys,  in  which  rice  is 
raised,  and  sometimes  two  crops  a  year  are  reai)ed. 
The  houses  of  the  cultivators  are  often  embosomed 
in  groves  of  palms,  mangoes,  jacks,  and  plantains. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  rajah's  revenue  is 
derived  from  the  teak  forests,  the  timber  of 
Cochin  being  in  great  demand  in  Bengal,  and, 
since  1814,  having  been  sent  to  the  dockyards 
of  Bombay,  from  which,  previously  to  that  period, 
it  was  excluded.  There  are  many  collages  in- 
habited by  Christians  and  Jews;  the  latter  are 
settled  mostly  in  the  interior,  but  have  a  syna- 
gogue at  Cochin  town.  This  country  was  for  a 
long  period  badly  governed,  and  its  iuhab.  much 
oppressed.  The  rajah  for  a  time  was  tributary  to 
Tippoo  Sahib,  and  subsequently  became  subject 
to  the  British. 

Cochin  {Cach'hi,  a  mnrass),  a  marit  town  of 
Hindostan,  prov.  Malabar,  oi>  a  small  island  near 
the  S.  extremity  of  India ;  formerly  can.  of  the 
above  rajahship,  but  since  1796  it  has  belonged  to 
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the  British.  Next  to  Bombay,  it  is  the  most 
eligible  port  on  the  Malabar  coast;  it  is  150  m. 
NVV.  Cape  Comorin,  80  m.  SSE.  CaUcut :  hit.  9^ 
51'  N.,  long.  76°  17'  E. ;  and  is  built  on  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  island,  along  the  entrance  from 
the  sea  to  the  *  Backwater, '  an  inl.  harbour  or 
lagoon,  which  extends  nearly  120  m.,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  peninsulated  tract. 
Under  the  Portuguese  and  Dutdi,  by  whom  it  was 
successively  possessed.  Cochin  was  a  flourishing 
town ;  but  since  it  has  belonged  to  the  English, 
who  in  1806  demolished  the  forufications  and  many 
of  the  buildings,  it  has  progressively  declined,  and 
the  inhab.  are  now  very  much  impoverished ;  it 
still,  however,  trades  with  the  rest  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  China,  the  E.  Archipelago,  and  the  Arabian 
and  Persian  Gulfs.  Large  supplies  of  teak  floated 
by  the  rivers  from  the  forests  into  the  Backwater, 
are  shipped  for  the  ports  of  the  two  last-namcil 
countries;  the  other  exports  are  sandal  wood, 
pepper,  cardamoms,  cocoa  nuts,  coir,  cordafre, 
cassia,  and  fish-maws.  It  is  the  only  place  on  the 
coast  S.  of  Bombay  where  ships  of  any  size  can  be 
built.  Under  the  walls  of  the  old  fort  there  is  al- 
ways from  25  to  30  ft.  water,  and  ships  obtain 
supplies  of  fresh  water  without  difficulty.  Pro- 
\'isions  are  extremelv  cheap,  and  as  a  port,  as  well 
as  a  place  of  trade,  it  is  said  to  be  much  superior 
to  Calicut.  Jews  of  both  the  black  and  white 
cc^ea  are  numerous,  and  have  a  s}magogue  in 
Cochin,  almost  the  only  one  in  India.  Cochin  is 
also  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  whose 
diocese  includes  Ceylon,  and  comprises  more  than 
100  churches.  Herein  1503  Albuquerque  erected  the 
first  fortress  possessed  by  the  Portuguese  in  India. 

COCHIN-CHINA,  a  prov.  of  the  empire  of 
Anam,  which  see. 

COCKERMOUTH,  a  market- town  and  parL  bor. 
of  England,  co.  Cumberland,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Cocker  and  Derwent;  24  m.  SW.  Carlisle,  12  m. 
NE.  Whitehaven,  306  m.  NW.  London  by  road, 
and  319  m.  by  London  and  North  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  town  6,388,  and  of  parL  bor.  7,057  in  186*1. 
Cockermouth  has  but  few  houses  of  a  better  sort, 
and  little  seems  to  have  been  done  towards  its 
improvement.  The  streets  are  narrow  in  many 
places,  with  a  want  of  foot-pavement  ever\'where ; 
and  though  the  lower  classes  seem  to  be  better  off 
than  in  many  other  towns  in  the  same  co.,  yet 
there  appears  to  be  little  about  the  plac«  tending 
to  improvement.  There  are  bridges  over  both 
rivers,  that  over  the  Derwent  being  270  ft.  long. 
Thouf^h  unpaved,  the  streets  are  clean,  and  weU 
supphed  with  water.  A  castle  on  a  hill  over  the 
town,  built  shortly  after  the  Conauest,  was  taken 
and  razed  by  the  pari,  forces  in  trie  war  of  1641, 
The  chmrch  of  All  Saints,  erected  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  was  rebuilt  in  1711,  and  enlarged  m 
1825.  St  Mary's  church,  rebuilt  in  1850.  has  a 
memorial  vrindow  to  the  poet  Wordsworth,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  town.  The  Independents, 
Methodists,  and  Societv  of  Friends  have  places  of 
worship.  There  are  also  a  free  grammar  school 
and  some  almshouses.  The  Ixirough  returned  two 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  23  Edward  I.,  after  which 
the  privilege  was  not  exercised  till  16  Charles  I., 
since  which  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  enjoyed. 
Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  franchise  was 
exclusively  vested  in  the  holders  of  burgage 
tenures  in  the  town  of  Cockermouth.  The  boun- 
daries of  the  pari.  bor.  w^ere  then  extended. 
Registered  electors  413  in  1865.  The  bor.  is  also 
a  polling-place  at  elections  for  mem.  for  the  W. 
div.  of  the  co.  There  are  collieries  at  Greysouthem 
and  Brouchton,  about  3  m.  distant. 

CODOGNO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italv,  prov. 
Milan,  cap.  distr.,  in  a  fertile  territory,  between 
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the  Po  and  Adda,  15  m.  S£.  Lodl  Pop.  9,620  in 
1861.  The  town  has  broad  streets  and  good  pri- 
vate buildings,  some  handsome  churches,  several 
colleges  and  schools,  with  a  hospital  and  theatre. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  especially  in 
Parmesan  cheese,  and  has  some  silk  manufao- 
tures^  Near  this  town  the  Austrian  troops  were 
defeated,  in  1746,  by  the  Spaniards,  and  m  1796 
by  the  French, 

COGGESUALL,  a  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Essex,  hund.  Lexden,  the  town  being  on  a 
hni  on  the  NE.  bank  of  the  Bhickwater,  10  m.  W. 
Colchester.  Pop.  8,116  in  1861.  The  town  is 
ill-built ;  and  the  clothing  trade,  particularly  the 
manufactnre  of  baize,  formerly  carried  on,  has 
almost  wholly  disappeared ;  but  some  branches  of 
^e  silk  manufacture  have  been  introduced ;  and 
a  few  of  the  inhab.  are  engaged  in  the  making  of 
toys.  The  church,  a  spacious  structure,  in  the 
perpendicalar  style,  haa  a  laige  s(]uare  tower. 
The  river  is  here'  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  of 
three  arches.  It  has  an  endowed  school,  three 
unendowed  almshouses ;  and  an  annuity  of  150^  a 
year,  payable  by  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  goes 
to  the  support  and  education  of  the  poor.  The 
Cistercian  monks  had  an  abbey  here,  a  portion  of 
the  nuns  of  which  stiH  remains. 

COGNAC,  a  town  and  river  port  of  France, 
df^  Chaiente,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  navigable 
river  Charente,  22  m.  W.  by  N.  Angoul6me.  Pop. 
8,167  in  1861.  The  town  is  ill-built,  and  contains 
no  ^ifice  worthy  of  notice,  except  an  ancient 
castle,  now  converted  into  warehouses.  The 
brandy,  for  the  shipment  of  which  the  town  is 
celebrated,  and  which  is  ever^here  known  bv  its 
name,  is  made  from  white  wme :  that  made  hrom 
red  wine  is  very  inferior.  In  good  vears  wine 
yields  about  1-dth  part  of  its  volume  oi  eau-de-vie, 
whereas  in  bad  years  it  does  not  yield  more  than 
from  l-9th  to  1-llth  part.  All  the  brandy  of 
Charente  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Cognac ;  but 
the  best  qualities  are  produced  in  the  canton  of 
that  name,  and  in  those  of  Blanzac,  Jamac, 
KouiUac,  Aigre,  and  Ruflec.  The  park  belonging 
to  the  caf«tle  is  an  agreeable  public  promenade, 
and  in  it  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Francis  I.,  erected 
on  the  spot  where  he  was  bom,  in  1494.  Three 
ocNincUs  have  been  held  in  Cognac 

COIMBATOOR,  a  British  prov.  of  S.  Hindos- 
tan,  presid.  Madras,  between  lat.  IQP  8'  and  12° 
48*  N.,  and  long.  760  50'  and  78«>  10'  E.,  having 
K.  the  Mysore  dom.,  E.  the  provs.  Salem  and 
Caniatic,  S.  the  latter,  and  W.  Cochin  and  Mala- 
bar; area,  8,392  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at 
near  1,000,000.  Generally  it  is  a  flat  open  country, 
with  a  medium  height  of  900  ft.  above  the  sea ; 
its  surface  gradually  ascending  from  the  Cavery 
on  the  £.  to  the  Ghauts  and  Neilgherry  hills  on 
its  W.  borders.  The  W.  Ghauts  rise  from  1,500  to 
2,000  ft.  above  the  Coimbatoor  plain,  and  have  in 
one  place  a  remarkable  opening,  about  81  m.  in 
length,  called  the  Palighautcherrv  Pass,  present- 
ing a  dear  level  way  from  the  Malabar  to  the 
Coinomaudel  coast,  iNext  to  the  Cavery  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Bowany,  Noyel,  and  Am- 
boawatty,  all  which  run  more  or  less  £.,  and  join 
the  C«very  before  it  leaves  the  distr.  Climate  on 
the  whole  healthy  and  pleasant;  and  except  in 
that  part  facing  the  Palighautcherry  Pass,  this 
prov.  18  protect^  by  the  Ghauts  from  the  violence 
of  the  SW.  monsoon.  There  are  some  marshes  in 
the  S.  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hills ;  but  the 
•oil  in  general  is  dry,  and  well  adapted  for  the 
dry  grain  culture,  to  which  nearly  ten  times  as 
much  land  is  appropriated  as  is  occupied  by  wefl, 
and  twenty  times  as  much  as  is  occupied  by  wet, 
cokivation.    In  the  N.  rice  is  the  chief  crop ;  cot- 
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ton  of  several  kinds  is  grown  in  considerable  quan- 
tities both  above  and  below  tlie  Ghauts,  and 
almost  all  the  tobacco  that  supplies  Malabar 
comes  from  this  distr.  There  are  altogether  about 
579,700  acres  of  pasture  land;  cattle  and  sheep 
numerous.  Chief  mineral  products,  salt  and  nitre, 
which  are  occasionally  obtained  from  certain 
earths  impregnated  with  muriates  and  nitrates 
abundantly  scattered  throughout  the  distr.  In 
1818,  an  aquamarine  mine  was  opened  and 
worked.  Weaving  ia  the  only  art  that  has  at* 
tained  any  perfection.  Some  of  the  towns  are  laige 
and  well  built ;  but,  excepting  in  these,  mud  cot- 
tages with  red  tiled  or  thatched  roofs  are  almost 
the  only  houses.  The  peasantay,  however,  are 
contented,  and  enjoy  comparative  comfort.  Pa- 
godas or  temples  are  not  numerous ;  and  except- 
mg  that  of  Peowra,  a  little  W.  of  the  cap.,  which 
contains  some  well-carved  granite  figures,  they 
have  little  notoriety.  The  areas  in  front  of  most 
of  them  are  ornamented  with  gigantic  groups  in 
pottery  covered  with  chunam  of  caparisoned 
norses,  elephants,  and  grotesque  figures.  Near  the 
Ghauts  the  ox  is  adored,  and  every  village  pos- 
sesses one  or  two  bulls,  to  which  weekly  or 
monthly  worship  is  paid.  The  prov.  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Mysore  rajahs  nearly  200  years  ago, 
and  to  the  British  in  1799.  It  was  greatly  de- 
populated by  an  epidemic  fever,  which  prevailed 
from  1809  to  1811. 

Coimbatoor,  an  inl.  town  of  S.  Hindostan,  cap* 
of  the  above  distr.  and  seat  of  a  collector  of  re- 
venue under  the  Madras  presid.,  in  an  elevated 
situation  on  the  N.  bank  of^  one  of  the  aflluents  of 
the  Cavery,  90  m.  SSE.  Mvsore,  and  270  m.  SW. 
Madras;  iat.  10°  52'  N./long.  77©  5'  E.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built,  and  has  a  mosque  erected 
by  Tippoo,  who  somedmes  resided  here.  The 
water  is  brackish,  and  2  m.  off  both  salt  and  nitre 
are  procured  by  lixiviating  the  soil.  Five  m.  to 
the  N.  iron  is  smelted  from  black  sand.  Peowra, 
not  far  distant,  has  a  temple  dedicated  to  Siva, 
highly  ornamented  with  Hindoo  figures,  but  desti- 
tute of  elegance,  which  was  spared  by  Tippoo 
when  he  demolished  most  other  idolatrous  build- 
ings. In  1783  and  1790  Coimbatoor  was  taken 
by  the  British,  to  whom  it  has  permanently  be- 
longed since  1799. 

COIMBRA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beyra, 
cap.  distr.,  and  see  of  a  bishop,  partly  on  a  steep 
rocky  precipice,  and  partly  on  a  plain  contiguous 
to  the  Mondego,  115  m.  NNE.  Lisbon,  on  the 
railway  from  Lisbon  to  Oporto.  Pop.  15,710  in 
1858.  The  town  was  fortified  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  has  nndei^one  many  sieges.  The 
ancient  walls  and  towers  still  remain,  and  form  its 
only  defence.  It  has  an  imposing  appearance 
when  seen  at  a  distance,  the  summits  of  the  ad- 
joining heights  being  crowned  with  convents  and 
public  buildings ;  but  the  interior  of  the  town  by 
no  means  corresponds  with  the  exterior  view,  the 
streets  being  narrow,  steep,  crooked,  and  dirty. 
The  principal  public  building  is  the  university, 
the  only  one  in  Portugal,  transferred  thither  from 
Lisbon  in  1806.  It  consbts  of  eighteen  colleger, 
and  is  divided  into  six  faculties,  viz.  those  of 
theology,  the  canon  law,  civil  law,  medicine,  na- 
tural philosophy,  and  mathematics.  It  has  also 
attached  to  it  grammar  schools,  with  schools  of 
philosophy  and  rhetoric,  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
colleges  or  seminaries,  and  a  royal  college  of  arts, 
at  which  those  who  intend  entering  at  the  mii- 
versity  complete  their  preliminary  studies.  Dif- 
ferent degrees  are  taken  in  the  respective  faculties, 
the  student  applying  himself  prmcipally  to  the 
particular  branch  most  connected  with  his  in- 
tended profession,  which,  as  Lord  Caernarvon  sur- 
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mlses,  is  probably  an  improvement  upon  the 
English  system  of  college  education,  where  the 
same  degree  is  taken  by  all,  without  reference  to 
the  nature  of  their  future  occupations.  (Caernar- 
von's Portugal  and  Galicia,  i.  42.)  The  collection 
'of  subjects  of  natural  histor}'  is  tolerably  good,  the 
observatory  complete,  and  the  instruments  in  per- 
fect order,  the  greater  part  having  been  nuide  in 
London  and  Paris.  The  present  system  of  edu- 
cation was  introduced  by  the  Marquis  Pombal,  in 
1773 ;  it  is,  however,  indebted,  for  various  im- 
provements in  the  course  of  study,  to  Englishmen, 
who  have  been  instructors ;  but,  with  all  this,  it  is 
still  very  far  behind ;  and  many  important 
branches  of  knowledge  are  either  not  taught  at 
all,  or  are  taught  in  the  worst  possible  manner. 
The  university  is  extremely  well  endowed ;  and 
the  inferior  class  of  nobles  are  sometimes  com- 
petitors for  the  vacant  chairs.  The  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  students  do  not  exceed  60/.  each, 
any  excess  bemg  dcfraj'ed  from  the  revenues  of 
the  institution.  The  library  consists  of  three 
large  saloons,  containing  about  80,000  vols.,  but 
t^ey  are  nearly  all  of  ancient  date.  The  College 
of  Arts,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  JJesuits, 
is  a  remarkably  handsome  building.  The  mo- 
nastery of  Santa  Cruz,  an  immense  Gothic  build- 
ing in  the  worst  taste,  belongs  to  the  order  of 
Augnstines,  who,  in  addition  to  numerous  im- 
portant privileges,  enjoy  the  right  of  appointing 
their  prior  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  monks  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
noble  descent  and  polished  manners,  and  are  often 
seen  mounted  on  fine  horses  splendidly  capari- 
soned, being  forbidden  by  the  regulations  or  the 
monastery  to  appear  on  foot  beyond  its  walls. 
(Lord  Caernarvon,  L  43.)  On  a  hill  opposite  to 
the  town  is  the  superb  convent  and  church  of  the 
nuns  of  St.  Clara.  Besides  these  public  buildings, 
there  are  the  cathedral  and  eight  churches,  five 
of  which  are  collegiate,  with  several  other  con- 
vents, hospitals,  &c.  There  is  a  fine  stone  bridge 
over  the  Mondego,  whose  bed,  which  is  progres- 
sively rising,  is  nearly  dry  in  the  summer,  while 
in  the  winter  it  becomes  an  impetuous  torrent, 
and  overflows  the  surrounding  country.  The  town 
it  well  supplied  with  water,  conveyed  to  it  bv  an 
aqueduct.  Near  Coimbra,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
river,  is  the  Quinia  das  Lagrimas^  or  Villa  of 
Tears,  the  residence  of  the  beautiful  Tnez  de  Cas- 
tro, whose  murder  forms  the  subject  of  the  fine 
episode  in  the  third  book  of  the  *  Lusiad.'  Earthen- 
ware of  good  quality  is  produced  here,  with  woollen 
and  linen  cloths. 

Coimbra  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  Conimbrica, 
founded  by  the  Romans  300  years  B.C.  It  suffered 
severely  by  the  earth (juake  of  1755,  and  was  a 
scene  of  great  distress  m  1810,  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellingt4m  retreated  on  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 

COLABBA,  an  island  on  the  Malabar  or  W. 
coast  of  Hindostan,  immediately  S.  the  Island  of 
Bombay,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  cause- 
way, and  on  which  a  fine  lighthouse  and  canton- 
ments for  the  British  troops  have  been  erected. 
(See  Bombay.) 

COLAPOOR,  a  small  rajahship  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  presidency  of  Bombav,  partly  above  and 
partly  below  the  \V.  Ghauts,  including  the  towns 
of  Colapoor,  Pamellah,  Mulcapoor,  and  Culgong. 
The  rajah  of  Colapoor  is  descended  from  the  eldest 
branch  of  the  family  of  Sevajee,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  empire,  he  formerly  possessed  Malwan, 
and  some  other  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  but 
his  subjects  being  notorious  for  piracy,  the  British 
compelled  him  to  cede  these  places  in  1812 ;  and 
in  1829  assumed  the  government  of  the  country. 

CoLAPooK,  an  inL  town  of  Uindostan,  cap.  of 
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the  preceding  distr.,  in  a  valley  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  hills;  125  m.  SSE.  Poonah ;  lat. 
16°  19'  N.,  long.  740  26'  E.  It  has  a  citadel;  but 
its  chief  protection  is  in  two  hill  forts  in  the 
\'icinity.  The  town  is  neatly  built,  and  contains 
some  loftv  trees,  ^dens,  and  good  tanks. 

COLBERG,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Prussia, 
reg.  Coslin  in  Pomerania,  on  the  Persante,  near 
where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic,  and  on  the  terminus 
of  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  Pop. 
1 1 ,760  in  1 86 1 ,  exclus.  of  a  garrison  of  1 ,678.    The 

Principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  town- 
ouse,  and  the  aqueduct  for  supplying  the  town 
with  water.  There  is  in  the  ancient  ducal  castle 
a  foundation  for  the  daughters  of  nobles  and 
burgesses.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  house  of  cor- 
rection, and  some  manufactures;  but  its  salmon 
and  lamprey  fisheries,  and  its  shipping,  arc  the 
principal  sources  of  wealth.  There  are  salt  springs 
m  the  vicuiity ;  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  coal 
and  timber,  they  are  of  comparatively  little  use, 

COLCHESTER,  a  pari.  Ur.  and  river  port  of 
England,  co.  Essex,  div,  Colchester,  hund.  Leyden ; 
50  m.  NE.  London  by  road,  and  51^  m.  by  Great 
Eastern  railway.  Pop.  23,809  in  1861.  The  town 
stands  on  the  decli^dty  of  a  hill  rising  from  the 
Colne,  which  cuts  off  a  small  suburb.  It  is  well 
biiilt,  has  several  good  streets,  is  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  adequately  supplied  with  water. 
Great  improvements  in  its  mterior  have  been, 
effected,  and  are  still  going  on.  There  are  three 
bridges  over  the  river.  A  part  of  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  castle,  said  to  have  been  founded  by- 
Edward  the  Elder,  is  occasionally  used  as  a  prison. 
There  are  eight  parish  churches :  St  Peter's,  built 
previously  to  the  Conquest,  has  been  modernised 
and  enlarged;  St.  James's  dates  previoudy  to 
Edward  II.,  and  is  a  handsome  structure;  St. 
Leonard's  is  also  large  and  convenient:  besides 
these,  there  are  a  French  and  a  Dutch  Protestant 
church,  and  nine  dissenting  chapels.  The  re- 
mains of  the  church  of  St.  Botolph's  priory,  founded 
in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century,  are  said  to 
afford  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Norman 
architecture  in  the  kingdom. 

Colchester  has  a  free  grammar  school,  fotmded 
in  the  26th  of  Elizabeth,  with  one  scholarship  in 
St  John's  college,  Cambridge,. annexed  to  it;  two 
others,  in  the  same  college,  revert  to  this  school 
on  failure  of  applicants  of  the  surname  of  Gilbert 
(that  of  founder)  or  Torbington;  and  four  founded 
in  Pembroke  college,  Cambrid^  on  failure  of  an  jr 
boys  being  sent  from  the  Ipswich  grammar  schooL 
It  educates  from  thirty  to  forty  scholium;  two 
charity  schools,  founded  in  1708,  have  been  ioined 
to  the  national  school,  in  which  about  400  boys 
are  educated,  of  w^hom  148  are  clothed  by  the 
charity;  a  Lancastrian  school,  and  an  endowed 
school  founded  in  1816,  for  children  of  Quakers, 
with  a  library  attached  to  it  The  principal 
charitable  institutions  are,  a  hospital,  founded  by- 
James  I. ;  several  almshouses ;  and  the  Essex  and 
Colchester  Hospital,  built  in  1820.  A  commodious 
theatre  was  erected  in  1812 ;  and  there  are  literary 
and  philosophical,  medical,  botanical,  and  musical 
societies,  all  in  a  flourishing  state.  Market-days, 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays:  the  latter  a  large 
com  market;  but  general  provisions  are  on  sale 
daily  in  the  large  and  commodious  market-place. 
There  are  lai^ge  annual  cattle  fairs  on  the  5th  and 
6th  of  July,  23rd  and  24th  of  the  same  montii}  and 
20th  Oct  and  tliree  following  days. 

Colchester  is  a  bonding  port,  but  the  foreign 
imports  are  comparatively  insignificant ;  they  con- 
sist chiefly  of  wine,  oil-cake  from  Holland,  and 
timber  from  the  Baltic.  The  trade  coastwbe  is 
more  extensive,  the  imports  being  chiefly  colonial 
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produce,  and  home  manofactures,  from  London ; 
with  coab,  Ac  from  the  northern  counties:  the 
exports,  com  and  malt  The  river  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  160  tons  to  *  The  Hythe,'  a  little  be- 
low the  town,  where  there  is  a  custom-house  and 
commodious  quay,  warehouses,  and  bonding,  coal 
aiid  timber  yards;  larger  vessels  (chiefly  colliers) 
discharge  at  Wivenhoe,  still  lower  down,  into 
lighters.  On  Jan.  1,  1864,  there  belonged  to  the 
purt,  or  rather  river,  exactly  300  vessels ;  but  of 
these  no  fewer  than  202  were  under  50  tons  bur- 
den :  and  their  aggregate  tonnage  and  that  of  the 
^  vessels  of  above  50  tons,  amounted  to  only 
16,168  tons.  The  oyster  fishery  of  the  river  has 
been  long  celebrated^  and  was  granted  to  the  bur- 
gesses by  Kichard  1. ;  it  employs  a  considerable 
number  of  the  inhab.,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  small  craft  belonging  to  the  town.  There  is 
a  large  distillery  at  Hythe.  A  silk  manufactory 
in  the  town  emplovs  between  300  and  400  hands, 
chiefly  females.  The  weaving  of  baize  (introduced 
by  the  Flemings  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth)  used 
formerly  to  be  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but  has 
wholly  ceased.  At  present,  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  mainly  depends  on  its  retail  trade,  by  which 
an  extensive  agricultural  district  is  supplied.  Dur- 
ing the  last  war  a  large  military  establishment 
was  stationed  here,  the  withdrawal  of  which  caused 
some  deterioration  to  the  borough.  Under  the 
Municipal  Act  its  boundaries  are  contracted  to  an 
area  of  about  2,000  acres  immediately  round  the 
town;  and  it  is  divided  into  two  wards,  and 
governed  by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen 
councillors.  Borough  revenue  3,670/.  in  1862,  of 
which  about  one-fourth  from  rates. 

Colchester  has  (with  some  interruption)  returned 
two  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  23rd  of  Ed- 
ward I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  right 
of  election  was  vested  in  the  free  burgesses  not  re- 
ceiving alms.  The  pari.  bor.  (co-extensive  with 
the  ancient  liberties)  extends  over  a  space  of 
11,770  acres,  divided  by  the  Colne  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  Number  of  r^pstered  electors,  1,314 
in  1862,  of  which  413  are  neemen.  Ann.  val.  of 
real  propw  assessed  to  income-tax  66,3202.  in  1857, 
and  85,727/.  in  1862. 

Colchester  has  claims  to  high  antiquity,  and  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  Oamehdunum 
of  the  Roman  period,  though  this  has  been  dis- 
puted. There  is,  however,  no  place  in  the  king- 
dom where  more  numerous  Roman  remains  have 
been  discovered.  It  had  many  monastic  institu- 
tions previously  to  the  Kefomiation ;  of  these,  St. 
John^s  Abbey,  of  which  the  noble  gateway  is  the 
sole  relic,  was  the  chief. 

Colchester  was  made  the  seat  of  a  suffragan 
bishop  in  the  26th  Henry  VIII.  There  were  two 
com^ecrations  only,  the  first  in  1536,  the  other  in 
1592 ;  on  the  death  of  the  last  diocesan,  in  1607, 
no  successor  was  nominated.  In  1648  the  town 
was  held  by  insurrectionary  royalists,  and  endured 
a  siege,  by  Fairfax,  of  eleven  weeks,  when  it  was 
starved  into  surrender,  and  the  leaders  hung :  half 
the  fine  subsequently  levied  appears  to  have  been 
paid  by  Dutch  refugees,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
Duke  of  Alva's  persecution.  It  gives  the  title  of 
baron  to  the  Abbot  family. 

COLDSTREAM,  one  of  the  border  towns  of 
Scotland,  co.  Berwick,  on  the  Tweed,  14  m.  SW. 
Be^ck-upon-Tweed.  Pop.  1,884  m  1861.  Formerly 
the  communication  between  England  and  Scot- 
land was  here  eflected  by  a  ford,  bv  which  Edw.  I. 
entered  the  latter  with  a  powerful  army  in  1296  ; 
and  it  continued  to  be  the  chief  passage  for  the 
Scottish  and  English  armies  till  the  union  of  the 
crowns  in  1603.  It  was  by  this  ford,  also,  that  the 
Covenanters  entered  England  in  1640.    A  bridge 
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of  five  arches  spans  the  river,  which  formed  one  of 
the  greatest  thoroughfares  between  the  two  king- 
doms previously  to  the  construction  of  railways. 
At  present,  the  iron  roads  have  completely  thrown 
the  old  highway  into  the  shade,  and  Coldstream 
bridge  lies  silent  and  deserted.  The  town  is  irregu- 
larly built,  and  quite  Scotch  in  appearance.  It 
has  a  weekly  corn-market,  and  a  monthly  sheep 
and  cattle  market,  both  of  considerable  importance. 
There  is  a  par.  church  and  two  Presbyterian  dis- 
senting chapels,  three  subscription  libraries,  and 
four  friendly  societies.  The  means  of  education 
are  good.  General  Monk  resided  at  Coldstream 
in  1 659-60,  previously  to  his  going  to  England  and 
effecting  the  Restoration.  During  his  stay  here, 
he  raised  a  horse  regiment,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  *  Coldstream  Guards,'  whidi  name 
the  regiment  still  retains. 

COLERAINE,  a  marit.  town  and  pari.  bor.  of 
Ireland,  prov.  Ulster,  co.  Londonderry,  on  the 
Lower  Bann,  4  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  47  m. 
NNW.  Belfast,  on  the  railwav  from  Belfast  to 
Portrush.  Pop.  4,851  in  1821;  6,143  in  1841 ;  and 
5,631  in  1861.  The  town  was  built  and  fortified 
by  the  Irish  Society  of  London,  to  whom  the  dis- 
trict was  granted  by  James  I.,  in  1613.  The  town 
consists  of  a  square,  called  the  Diamond,  a  main 
street,  and  several  others,  in  which  are  many  well- 
built  houses.  A  wooden  bridge,  constructed  in 
1716,  and  renovated  in  1743,  connects  it  with  the 
suburb  of  Killowen  or  Waterside,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Bann.  The  par.  church  is  a  lai^ge  plain 
building.  The  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  an  elegant 
structure,  is  in  Killowen.  The  other  places  of 
worship  are,  two  for  Presbyterians,  and  one  each 
for  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Seceders.  The 
manufactures  in  the  town  and  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood are  trifling;  a  few  paper-mills  and 
some  small  tanneries.  It  has  an  endowed  school, 
built  by  the  Irish  Society ;  a  town-hall,  with  a 
dispensary,  loan  fund,  and  a  mendicity  association. 
The  corporation,  consisting  of  a  mayor,  12  alder- 
men, 24  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  nupiber  of 
freemen,  is  become  extinct;  and  its  property  is 
now  vested  in  commissioners.  Its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  the  town  and  liberties,  the  limits  of 
which  were  fixed  by  the  charter  at  3  m.  in  every 
direction  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  town 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  until 
the  Union,  since  which  it  has  sent  one  member  to 
the  Imperml  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  274  in 
1865. 

There  are  numerous  bleach-greens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  salmon  and  eel  fisheries  on  the 
Bann,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  are  valuable. 
The  principal  trade  is  in  the  export  of  com  and 
meal,  provisions,  including  pork,  and  linens  of  a 
fine  kind,  called  '  Coleraines.'  The  entries  at  the 
port,  in  the  year  1863,  comprised  six  British  ves- 
sels, of  1,338  tons,  and  three  foreign  vessels,  of 
709  tons.  The  customs  duties  received  amounted 
to  7,561/.  in  1859 ;  to  7,941/.  in  1861 ;  and  to  6,168/. 
in  1863.  Formerly,  the  trade  of  the  town  was 
much  impeded  by  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  had  but  9  il.  water  over  it  at  springs, 
and  5  at  neaps ;  but  this  defect  has  been  in  a  great 
degree  obviated  by  the  formation  of  a  harbour  at 
Portrush,  4  m.  NE.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bann, 
in  which  vessels  drawing  17  ft.  water  may  anchor, 
being  sheltered  by  a  projecting  rock  from  the  swell 
of  the  ocean.  The  ouday  on  this  harbour  amounted 
to  about  13,000/. ;  and  it  affords  great  facilities  to 
the  trade  of  Coleraine,  there  being  also  a  railway 
from  the  town  to  Portrush. 

COLESHILL,  a  town  and  par.  of  Eneland,  co. 
Warwick,  Birmingham  div.,  hund.  Hemlingham; 
116  m.  NW,  London  by  London  and  North  West- 
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em  railwayC  Pop.  of  par.  2,063  in  1861.  The 
town  derives  its  name  from  its  being  situated  on  a 
hill,  near  the  Cole.  It  has  a  handsome  Gothic 
church  with  a  lofty  spire,  several  good  houses,  and 
a  school  supported  out  of  lands  purchased  by  the 
inhab.  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 

COLLUMPTON,  or  CULLOMPTON,  a  town 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Hayridge, 
12  m.  NE.  Exeter,  and  181^  m.  W.  London  by 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town  2,206,  and 
of  par.  3,186  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  in  an 
extensive  vale  beside  the  Culm,  a  tributary  of  the 
Exe,  and  consists  of  one  large  street,  along  the 
road  from  Exeter  to  Bath,  and  of  several  smaller 
streets  diverging  from  it  on  either  side;  many  of 
the  houses  are  ancient,  and  some  of  them  favour- 
able specimens  of  their  day.  The  church,  origin- 
allv  collegiate,  is  a  spacious  structure,  in  the  later 
pointed  style,  with  a  lofty  and  highly  ornamented 
tower,  and  a  beautiful  chapel  attached.  There 
are  seven  dissenting  chapels;  a  nationid  school, 
in  which  above  200  boys  and  girls  are  educated ; 
with  other  schools,  and  several  extensive  charities. 
Market,  Saturdays ;  fairs,  first  Wednesdays  in 
May  and  Nov.,  for  cattle  and  cloth.  There  is  a 
woollen  mill;  and  the  manufacture  of  narrow 
woollen  cloths  and  serges  employs  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  pop.,  though  the  business  has  much 
declined.  There  is  also,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
a  paper-miU,  two  large  flour-mills,  and  four  tan- 
kards. A  monthly  session  for  the  district  is  held 
in  the  town. 

COLMAR  (an.  Chlumbaria,  or  Cobnaria^  a  city 
of  France,  ddp.  Haute  Rhin,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  in  a  fertile  {)lain,  on  the  banks  of  two  tribu- 
taries of  the  111 ;  86  m.  NNE.  Strasbourg,  and  234 
m.  ESE.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Strasbourg  to 
Mulhouse  and  Basel.  Pop.  22,629  in  1861.  The 
city  was  fortified  previously  to  1673,  when  Loub 
Xfy.,  having  taken  it  from  Germany,  destroyed 
its  defences,  and  united  it  to  the  dominions  of  the 
French  crown.  The  city  is  now  surrounded  only 
by  bouUvartis,  planted  with  trees,  and  serving  for 
public  walks.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  but  con- 
tains few  public  edifices  deserving  of  notice.  The 
principal  are  the  cathedral,  built  in  1368,  the  the- 
atre, and  prison.  The  oth^  public  buildings  and 
establishments  are  the  hall  of  justice,  city  hall, 
prefecture,  coUege,  with  a  public  library  contain- 
ing 60,000  vols,  and  several  paintings  by  Albert 
Durer  and  others ;  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum, 
civil  and  military  hospitals,  church  of  the  Do- 
minican convent,  now  a  corn-hall,  Protestant 
dhurch,  and  museum,  containing,  amongst  other 
curiosities,  a  remarkable  aerolite,  which  descended 
near  Ensisheim  in  1492,  and  originally  weighed 
260  pounds. 

Colmar  is  environed  by  pleasant  walks,  gardens, 
and  country  houses;  and  possesses  an  orangery 
and  departmental  nursery  grounds.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  royal  court,  and  of  tribunals  of  primary  juris- 
diction and  commerce.  It  has  numerous  manu- 
factures of  cotton  stuffs  and  printed  goods,  a  large 
cotton  and  silk  ribbon  factory,  besides  others  of 
cutlery,  paper,  brushes,  combs,  and  leather;  and 
an  extensive  trade  in  iron,  spices,  drags,  and  wine, 
which,  with  its  manufactured  goods,  it  exports 
largely  to  Switzerland.  The  Columbaria  of  the 
Romans  is  believed  to  have  replaced  the  more 
ancient  Argentunria,  This  town  was  several  times 
destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  and  in  after  times 
suffered  greatly  during  the  wars  between  the 
houses  of  Hapsburg  and  Nassau.  The  Swedes 
took  it  in  1632. 

COLMENAR  DE  OREJA,  a  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Madrid,  13  m.  ENE.  Aranjuez.  Pop.  4,833 
in  1867.    The  town  contains  a  fine  church,  two 
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convents,  and  two  hospitals;  and  is  finely  situ- 
ated  in  a  plain  productive  of  wine,  oil,  and  fruit. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollens,  pottery,  and 
Spanish  rush;  and  mill-stones,  ana  fine  white 
stone  for  building,  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  " 

COLNE,  a  market  town  and  chapeliy  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Lancaster,  hund.  Blackburn,  par.  Whal- 
ley,  on  the  Colne,  an  afiluent  of  the  Calder;  26  m. 
N.  Manchester,  16  m.  NE.  Bhickbnrn,  and  238^ 
m.  N.  London,  by  London  and  North  Western  and 
Midland  railway.  Pop.  7,906  in  1861.  This  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity ;  but  antiquaries  are  un- 
decided whether  it  be  the  Colunio  of  the  Romans, 
or  the  Oulme  of  the  Saxons.  Many  Roman  coins 
liave  been  found  here ;  and  Castor  Cliff,  about  1 
m.  distant,  retains  evident  traces  of  a  military 
station,  having  a  regular  quadrangular  rampart, 
surrounded  by  a  fosse.  The  town  is  situated  on 
an  eminence,  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the 
river  and  the  Le^  and  Liverpool  canal,  which 
passes  through  a  tunnel  about  I  m.  from  the  place, 
and  is  surrounded  by  the  fine  grazing  district  of 
Craven.  It  is  a  brisk  second-rate  town,  and  has 
of  late  years  been  greatl^y^  unproved.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  water  by  pipes  from  Flass  spring, 
2  m.  E.  The  parochial  chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
but  repaired  in  that  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  more  re- 
cently in  1816,  is  said  to  be  a  *  spacious  and  decent 
buildmg.'  The  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independ- 
ents, and  Inghamites,  have  places  of  worship.  A 
gallerj'  in  the  first  named  of  these  gave  way  in 
1777,  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  assembled  to 
hear  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  society, 
preach  on  its  opening;  but  though  many  were  in- 
jured by  the  accident,  no  lives  were  lost.  A  free 
grammar-school,  rebuilt  in  1812  by  subscription, 
on  the  site  of  one  more  ancient,  educates  six  boys: 
Archbishop  TiUotson  was  a  pupil  in  it.  The  co. 
magistrates  hold  sessions  here,  and  a  constable  for 
the  gov.  of  the  place  is  chosen  annually  by  the 
rate-payers.  The  lord  of  the  manor  holds  a  court 
baron,  and  courts  leet  or  halmote  are  held  m  May 
and  Oct.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of 
the  woollen  manufiu^ture :  a  fulling-mil]  existed 
in  1311,  and  about  the  same  period  a  coal-mine 
was  worked  in  the  vicinity.  In  addition  to  the 
woollen  fabrics,  shalloons,  calamancoes,  and  tom- 
mies, were  made  in  considerable  quantities;  and  a 
piece-hall,  on  the  principle  of  those  at  Bradford 
and  Halifax,  was  erected  in  1776.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial stone  building,  containing  two  rooms, 
each  162  ft.  by  42  ft.  The  upper  room  has  been 
used  for  the  sale  of  woollens  during  the  fairs,  and, 
owing  to  the  decline  of  the  worsted  trade,  the 
whole  building  is  now  thrown  open  for  the  sale  of 
general  merchandise  on  the  same  occasions.  The 
cotton  trade  having  been  introduced  towards  the 
close  of  last  century,  has  nearly  superseded  the 
woollen  trade,  and  the  pop.  is  now  principally 
employed  in  manufacturing  cotton  goods  for  the 
Manchester  market.  The  spinning  power  is  diiefly 
water  supplied  in  abundance  from  the  streams, 
steam-en^nes  being  used  to  obviate  their  occa- 
sional failure.  The  first  power-loom  was  intro- 
duced into  the  district  in  1832.  The  canal  already 
noticed  affords  a  ready  mode  of  conveyance  for 
tlie  coal,  slate,  lime,  and  stone  raised  here.  Mar- 
kets on  Wednesday :  fairs,  March  7,  May  13  and 
16,  Oct.  11,  Dec  21 ;  also  a  fair  on  the  last  \)(ed- 
nesday  of  the  month  for  cattle  and  cloth. 

COLOGNE,  or  COLN  (Germ.  Koln),  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  city  of  Prussia,  formerly  the  cap. 
of  the  electorate  of  the  same  name,  and  now  of 
the  Rhine  prov.,  and  of  a  r^.  and  circ.  of  the 
same,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  great  lines  of  railway  from  Berlin 
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to  FniSy  and  from  Amsterdam  to  Frankfort^n- 
the-Majn.  Pop.  120,568  in  1861,  exclusive  of  a 
garrison  of  7,486.  The  city,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  is  connected 
by  a  fine  bridge  built  of  stone,  as  well  as  by  a 
bridge  of  boat«,  with  the  town  of  Deutz,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  close  to  the  water;  and  is  strongly 
fortified.  The  walls  have  a  nmnber  of  towers 
a  la  Montaiembert,  and  form  a  circuit  of  nearly 
7  m.;  but  a  part  of  the  included  roace  is  laid  out 
in  promenades  and  gardens.  Though  finely 
atoated  on  the  banks  of  a  noble  river,  on  a 
slightly  elevated  gioimd,  Cologne  has  many  wood 
houses,  and  is  ill-built,  having  been  laid  out  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  ooject  of  architects 
was  more  directed  towards  defence  against  ex- 
ternal enemies  than  interior  comfort  and  beauty. 
The  city  baa  a  great  many  interesting  buildings, 
chief  among  them  the  cathedral  or  minster  of  St. 
Peter,  a  vast  and  imposing  but  incomplete  Gothic 
edifice,  begun  about  the  year  1248.  It  is  about 
400  ft.  in  length,  and  the  choir  rises  to  the  height 
of  180  ft.  To  complete  the  vast  structure  and  add 
to  it  a  suitable  tower,  has  been  the  object  of  all 
Germany  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  and 
large  soms  have  been  collects  for  the  purpose. 
The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  remarkable  for  its 
antiqaity,  and  that  of  l^t.  Peter  for  the  famous 
altar-piece  painted  by  Kubens.  Several  of  the 
other  churches  are  also  interesting,  particularly 
that  of  St.  Gereon.  The  town-house  is  a  fine  old 
building.  The  hall  for  the  courts  of  justice  was 
erected  in  1824.  In  the  arsenal  are  presen^^ed 
many  curious  specimens  of  ancient  armour.  Co- 
\opke  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  the  pro- 
vincial authorities,  and  of  the  courts  of  appeal  foi' 
the  {oovince.  Its  miiversity,  established  in  1388, 
was  sapprcssed  during  the  occupation  of  the  coun- 
tiT  by  the  French.  The  city  has  two  gymnasiums 
or  coUeges — one  for  Catholics,  to  which  is  attached 
a  very  valuable  librarv,  and  one  for  Protestants; 
theie'is  besides  an.archiepiscopal  seminary  for  the 
education  of  clergymen,  a  normal  school,  a  com- 
mercial school,  a  pubUc  library,  with  numerous 
literary  institutions,  and  a  theatre.  Manufactures 
important ;  they  consist  principally  of  cotton  yam 
and  stuiTs,  woollen  stockings,  Donnets,  silks,  vel- 
vets, tobacco,  soap,  hats,  lace,  thread,  and  clocks. 
There  axe  tan-works  and  several  distilleries,  the 
meet  esteemed  product  of  the  latter  being  the 
well  known  eau  de  Cologne,  The  city  has  a  very 
good  port  on  the  Rhine,  and  is  the  principal  entre- 
pot of  the  extensive  and  increasing  commerce 
oetween  the  Netherlands  and  the  countries  in- 
diided  within  the  German  custoins'  union.  Ru- 
bens was  bom  in  Cologne  in  1577,  and  several  of 
its  churches   are    omamented    with    his    chef- 

Cologne  was  ancientlv  called  Oppidum  Ubiotvm, 
from  its  being  the  chief^town  of  the  Ubii,  a  German 
tribe.  A  Roman  colony  was  planted  in  it  by 
Agripfana,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  who  was 
b^  in  it ;  hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Aarippina 
C«fcicui,  and  latterly  of  CoUmia  and  Cologne. 
(Tadt.  AnnaL,  lib.  xiL  §  27 ;  Cellarii  Notit.  Orbis 
Antiqui,  i.  p.  327.)  In  the  middle  ages,  Cologne 
was  much  more  populous  and  wealthy  than  at 
present.  It  was  for  a  lengthened  period  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  belonging  to  the  Han- 
seatic  League.  It  suffered  much  at  different 
periods  from  the  intolerance  of  its  magistrates,  by 
whom  all  Protestants  were  expelled  from  the 
dty  in  1618. 

COLOMBIA,  a  vast  territory  of  S.  America, 
formerly  one  country,  but,  since  the  year  1831, 
divided' into  the  states  of  Ecuador,  New  Granada, 


and  Venezuela.  The  territory  oocapies  the  N. 
part  of  South  America,  between  lat.  12^  26'  N. 
and  6°  S.,  and  long.  60o  and  83°  W. ;  having  N. 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  £.  British  Guiana  and  Brazil, 
S.  Brazil  and  Peru,  and  W.  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  repub.  of  Central  America ;  length  E.  to  W., 
1,320  m.;  breadth  N.  to  S.,  1,080  m.;  area 
1,165,000  sq.  m. 

Colombia  is  naturally  divided  into  8  distinct 
zones,  or  tracts  of  country.  The  first  comprises 
the  country  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Andes;  the  second,  the 
mountainous  region;  the  third,  the  immense 
savaimahs  which  stretch  S.  and  E.  from  the  Andes 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Amazon,  and 
the  mountains  which  border  on  the  Orinoco.  Co- 
lombia has  as  much  as  2,000  m.  of  coast  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic,  and  1,200  m.  on 
the  Pacific.  The  former  is  a  great  deal  more  in- 
dented with  bays  and  inlets  than  the  latter ;  the 
principal  are  the  Gulfs  of  Paria,  Maracaybo,  and 
Darien,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea;  with  Panama, 
Choco,  and  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  on  the  Pacific. 
Several  islands  belonging  to  Colombia  surround 
its  coast;  as  those  of  Margarita,  Tortuga,  <fec. 
(Venezuela) ;  I.  Rey,  Quito,  Ac.  (N.  Granada) ; 
and  Puna  (Ecuador).  (Hall's  Colombia,  Ac,  pp. 
26-28 ;  Mod.  Trav.,  xxvii.  7,  Ac.) 

MiMntains. — The  neat  Cordillera  of  the  Andes 
enters  the  prov.  of  Xoxa  from  the  S.,  between 
lat  40  and  50  S. ;  in  20  23'  S.,  where  it  b  nearly 
16,000  ft.  in  height,  it  divides  into  two  parallel 
ridges,  in  the  elevated  vallev  between  which, 
9,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Quito  and 
other  towns  are  situated.  £.  of  this  valley  rise 
the  summits  of  Copaurcu,  16,380,  Tunguragua, 
16,720,  Cotopaxi,  17,950,  and  Guyambu,  18,180  ft. ; 
and  on  its  W.  side,  those  of  Chimborazo,  20,100, 
Henisa,  16,302,  and  Petchincha,  15,380  fU  hi^h ; 
all  covered  wth  perpetual  *iows,  from  amidst 
which  torrents  of  name  and  lava  have  frequently 
burst,  and  desolated  the  surroimding  country. 
These  two  ranges  afterwards  tmite,  but  near  I*' 
N.  again  separate,  enclosing  the  lofty  valley  of 
Pastos,  bounded  by  the  stiU  active  volcanoes  of 
AzufsaJ  and  Gambal,  and  the  extinct  one  of 
Chiles.  Beyond  Pastos,  the  Cordilleras  consist 
of  three  ranges,  the  most  W.,  the  elevation  of 
which  is  generally  less  than  6,000  ft,  follows  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  terminates  in  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama ;  the  central  range  is  mterposed  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena 
rivers,  and  terminates  near  Mompox,  between  lat. 
9°  and  l(P  N. ;  and  the  third,  being  the  most  E. 
and  highest  range,  extends  to  the  extremity  of 
the  Parian  promontory,  in  long.  ^29  E.  This 
last-named  range  divides  the  waters  which  flow 
into  the  Orinoco  on  its  £.,  from  the  Magdalena, 
Zulia,  Tocuyo,  &c.,  and  their  affluents,  on  its  W. 
side.  Many  of  its  summits  reach  above  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow;  and  it  has  numerous  lower 
summits,  called  paramos,  which  rise  to  10,000  or 
12,000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  con- 
stantly enveloped  in  damp  and  thick  fogs.  The 
dty  oi  Bogota,  8,100  ft  above  the  sea,  is  built  on 
a  table-land  formed  by  this  mountain  range ;  as 
are  the  towns  of  Nirgua,  San  Felipe  el  Fuerte, 
Barquesimeto,  and  Tocuyo;  but  these  are  at  a 
much  lower  elevation  than  Bogota,  the  mountains 
decreasing  in  height  very  considerably  N.  of 
Merida.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  Andes  in 
Colombia  is  about  11,100  ft;  their  altitude  is 
greatest  near  the  equator.  In  Venezuela,  between 
the  parallels  of  3^  and  'P  S.  lat,  there  is  another 
mountain  system,  tmconnected  with  the  Andean, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Orinoco  and 
the  pUuns  of  Caraccas,  Vannas,  and  those  in 
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the  £.  parts  of  New  Granada.  This  system  has 
been  called  the  Cordillera,  or  Sierra  of  Parima. 
It  is  less  a  chain  than  a  collection  of  granitic 
mountains,  separated  by  small  plains,  and  not 
uniformly  disposed  in  lines ;  its  mean  height  is  not 
above  8,500  ft.,  although  some  summits  rise  to 
upwards  of  8,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
(Humboldt's  Pers.  Narr.  and  Researches;  Hall's 
Colombia,  pp.  2-6 ;  Mod.  Trav.,  vol  xxvii.) 

Plains, — Colombia  includes  the  most  northerly 
of  the  three  great  basins  of  the  S.  American  con- 
tinent, the  ZrSziMMof  VarinasandCaraocas;  which, 
like  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Avres,  consists  of  sa^ 
vannahs  or  steppes  devoid  of  large  trees.  These, 
in  the  rainy  season,  appear  from  the  high  lands 
as  a  boundless  extent  of  verdure,  but  in  time  of 
drought  they  are  a  complete  desert.  Humboldt  re- 
marks, that  *  there  is  something  awful,  but  sad  and 
gloomy,  in  the  uniform  aspect  of  these  steppes.' 
*  I  know  not,'  he  says,  *  whether  the  first  sight  of 
the  Uanos  excites  less  astonishment  than  that  of 
the  Andes.  The  plains  of  the  W.  and  X.  of  Europe 
present  but  a  feeble  image  of  these.  All  around 
us  the  plains  seemed  to  ascend  towards  the  sky  ; 
and  that  vas^  and  profound  solitude  appeared  like 
an  ocean  covered  with  sea^weeds.'  The  chief  cha- 
racteristic of  these  steppes,  like  those  of  N.  Asia, 
is  the  absolute  want  of  hills  and  inequalities.  An 
uninterrupted  flat  of  180  leagues  extends  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  to  Araure  and  Ospinos ;  and 
from  San  Carlos  to  the  savannahs  of  the  Caqueta 
for  200  leagues.  This  resemblance  to  the  surface 
of  the  sea  strikes  the  imagination  most  powerfully 
where  the  plains  are  altogether  destitute  of  palm- 
trees,  and  where  the  mountains  of  the  shore  and  of 
the  Orinoco  are  so  distant  that  they  cannot  be  seen. 
Occasionally,  however,  fractured  strata  of  sand- 
stone, or  compact  limestone,  stand  4  or  5  f U 
higher  than  the  plain,  and  extend  for  three  or  four 
leagues  along  it;  and  convex  eminences,  of  a  very 
tjdning  height,  separate  the  streams  which  flow  to 
the  coast  from  those  that  join  the  Orinoco.  The 
phenomena  of  the  mirage,  and  the  apparitions  of 
huge  lakes,  with  an  undulating  surface,  may  fre- 
quently be  observed.  These  savannahs  are  watered 
by  the  numerous  streams  which  form  the  Meta, 
the  Apore,  and  finally  the  Orinoco  ;  and  the  pe- 
riodical overflowings  of  which  convert  the  whole 
country,  during  four  months  of  the  year,  into 
an  inland  sea.  The  equally  well-watered  plains 
of  Ecuador  are  intersected  by  numerous  large 
branches  of  the  Amazon,  and  form  a  part  of  tlie 
great  central  basin  of  the  continent.  (Humboldt's 
Pers.  Narr.;  Hall,  p.  8;  Mod.  Trav.,  pp.  19-21, 
226-230.) 

Rivers, — The  chief  are  the  Amazon,  which,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  its  course,  runs  almost  entirely 
through  Ecuador,  near  ito  S.  border ;  and  the 
Orinoco,  which,  together  with  all  its  branches,  is 
wholly  included  within  the  territories  of  Vene- 
zuela and  New  Granada.  Besides  these,  there  are 
the  Magdaleua,  Cauca,  Atrato,  Zulia,  Tocuyo,  and 
Guarapiche,  whose  waters  go  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea  ;  the  Patia,  Mira,  Esmeralda,  and  Guayaquil 
rivers  falling  into  the  Pacific ;  the  Yapura,  Pu- 
tumayo,  Napo,  Piguena,  Pasta9a,  Marona,  San- 
tiago, Huallaga,  &c,  affluents  of  the  Amazon; 
the  Guaviare,  Meta,  Arauca,  Apurc,  with  its  nu- 
merous branches,  Ventuari,  Caura,  and  Carony, 
which  dischar^  themselves  into  the  Orinoco; 
and  the  Cayuni,  which  passes  into  the  territory  of 
British  Guiana. 

Lakes, — The  most  considerable  is  that  of  Mara- 
caybo,  which  is  rather  a  kind  of  inland  fresh  water 
sea,  an4  communicates  with  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name  by  a  channel  about  2  leagues  broad  and  8 
long.    (See  Maracaybo.)    Thelalie  of  Valencia, 


which  is  the  next  in  importanoe,  is  larger  than 
that  of  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland :  there  are  others, 
both  in  the  plains  and  in  the  mountainous  regions ; 
the  most  celebrated  of  them  is  that  of  Guatavita, 
not  far  from  Bogota,  into  which,  it  is  aflHrmed, 
lar^  sums  were  tiirown  by  the  natives  during  the 
penod  of  the  Spanish  conquests.  Some  extensive 
salt  marshes  are  to  be  met  with  in  different  parts 
of  the  NW.  coast.  (Mod.  Trav.,  voL  xxyii. ; 
Account  of  Colombia,  pp.  19-26.) 

Minerals. — The  Coitiilleras  teem  with  metallic 
wealth ;  and,  though  imperfectly  explored,  have 
already  produced  large  quantities  of  gold,  silver, 
platina,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  :  the  gold 
IS  mostly  obtained  by  washing  the  auriferous  soil, 
and  comes  chiefly  from  the  ijrovs.  of  Choco,  An- 
tioouia,  and  Popayan ;  silver  is  found  in  the  prov. 
of  Pamplona  and  the  valley  of  the  Cauca ;  pU- 
tina,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific;  mercury  and 
cinnabar,  in  several  parts,  as  well  as  lead  ;  and  iron 
and  pitr-coal  in  abundance  near  Bogota :  copper,  in 
great  plenty,  is  found,  especially  at  Aroa,  in  New 
Granada.  There  are  mines  of  rock  salt  in  the 
mountains  NE.  of  Bogota,  and  caves  producing 
nitre  near  the  lake  GuaWta.  Hot  sulphureous 
springs  abound  in  several  parts  ;  those  of  Las  Trin- 
chcras,  about  10  m.  from  Valencia,  are  believed  to 
be  the  hottest  hitherto  discovered,  excepting  those 
of  Urijino  in  Japan.  Colombia  abounds  in  stu- 
pendous natural  wonders :  amongst  the  rest  are 
the  natural  bridges  of  Icononzo,  not  far  from  Bo- 
gota; the  fall  of  fequendama,  the  loftiest  cataract, 
and  the  Sillade  Caraccas,  the  loftiest  cliff  yet  dis- 
covered. (Humboldt's  Pers.  Narr.  and  Besearchea ; 
Delabeche's  Geolog.  Manual,  pp.  410, 411 ;  Present 
State  of  Colombia,  pp.  297-314.) 

The  climate  of  the  country  between  the  Cordil- 
lera and  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  extremely  hot,  and 
generally  unhealthy.  In  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco 
the  heat  is  also  intense ;  but  this  tract  is  not  so 
insalubrious  as  the  sea  coast,  and  is  often  refreshed 
by  strong  breezes.  The  middle  region  possesses 
every  gradation  of  temperature,  according  to  ele- 
vation :  when  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  ther- 
mometer has  been  found  to  stand  at  lld^^  Fah. ; 
at  the  height  of  4,800  ft,  it  has  descended  to  Ty^^ ; 
at  8,000  fU  to  50^  ;  at  9,000  ft  high,  it  becomes 
extremely  cold;  and  at  15,700  ft.  all  vegetation 
ceases.  At  Caraccas,  most  rain  faUs  in  April, 
May,  and  June  :  Dec,  Jan.,  Feb.  are  the  months 
of  greatest  drought.  Violent  storms,  accompanied 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  are  frequent  at  Mara- 
caybo. Earthquakes  are  very  common ;  many  took 
place  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  one  in 
1812  overthrew  most  of  the  principal  towns  on  the 
N.  coast,  with  great  destruction  of  human  life. 
Intermittent,  putrid,  and  bilious  fevers  and  dysen- 
teries are  the  most  prevalent  diseases  on  the  coast ; 
goitre  is  nearly  univer^l  in  the  moimtainous  re- 
gions. (Hall's  Colombia,  pp.  6-10;  Account  of 
Colombia,  pp.  13-18 ;  Mod.  IVav.,  vol.  xxvii.) 

Vegetable  Products, — ^The  vast  forests  that  line 
the  shores  of  the  rivers,  and  cover  the  momitains, 
abound  with  fine  timber,  which  would  yield  a  large 
revenue,  if  the  means  of  transit  to  the  coast  were 
better.  Mahogany,  cedar$«,  and  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  woods  of  great  beauty  and  durability,  a 
very  hard  species  of  oak  {Quercus  cerus,  Linn.), 
iron-wood,  ebony  of  various  kinds ;  Nicaragua, 
Brazil,  and  numerous  other  dye-woods  ;  the  cocoa 
and  other  palms ;  bananas,  plantains,  and  gigantic 
mimosas,  are  found  in  profusion.  Humboldt  ob- 
serves, *  It  might  be  said  ihat  the  earth,  overloaded 
with  plants,  does  not  allow  them  smce  enough  to 
unfold  themselves.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  are 
every  where  concealed  under  a  thick  carpet  of 
verdure ;  and  if  we  carefully  transplanted  the 
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OrehiddB,  the  ptpen^  and  the  pothoB,  whicli  a 
single  couibanl  or  American  fig-tree  nourishes, 
we  should  cover  a  vast  extent  of  ground.'  Vene- 
zoela  is,  generally  speaking,  more  fertile  and  richly 
wooded  than  New  Granada.  Mangroves  and  CacH 
grow  thick  upon  the  coast;  the  tamarind,  date, 
and  various  other  tropical  fruits,  are  nearly  every 
where  plentiful,  and  the  Ficus  g^antea  sometimes 
reaches  the  height  of  100  feet.  The  cocoa-nut, 
indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  yam,  and  potato,  are  indi- 
geooos  to  Colombia,  as  are  vanUla,  cassia-fistula, 
cochineal,  d:c. :  the  prov.  of  Loxa  and  Mariquito 
are  famous  for  their  cinchona  bark  ;  cusparia,  sar- 
saparilla,  sassafiraa,  squills,  storax,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  medicinal  plants^  gums,  resins,  and 
balsams,  are  natives  of  this  country.  Arborescent 
fems  of  an  enormous  size  are  met  with  ;  and  the 
earth  in  aome  parts  is  covered  with  gramineous 
slants  occasionally  30  ft  high.  (Humboldt's  Pers. 
Xaiz.  and  Researches ;  Mod.  Trav. ;  Hall's  Colom- 
bia, pp.  30,  31,  &C. :  Account  of  Colombia,  pp. 
144-153.) 

vfwma/a. — Nature  has  been  equally  prodigal  of 
animal  as  of  yegetable  life.  Jaguars,  tapirs,  wild 
hones,  hogs,  deer  in  immense  numbers,  wild  dogs, 
and  monkeys  of  different  kinds,  are  amongst  the 
most  common  quadrupeds;  as  vultures,  parrots, 
and  paxroquets,  in  large  flocks,  macaws,  scarlet 
cardinals,  flamingoes,  ^icans,  and  an  abundance 
of  water-fowl,  are  plentiful  amon^  birds.  Immense 
alligators  inhabit  the  laiger  nvers  and  Uanos, 
where,  together  with  lar^  serpents  of  various 
kinds,  they  lie  buried'  in  ue  mud  during  the  dry 
season,  and  revive  at  the  first  appearance  of  the 
xainsL  The  rivers  and  lakes  are  well  stocked  with 
fish ;  and  the  stagnant  pools  in  the  llanos  abound 
with  the  gymnotus,  or  electrical  eel.  (For  a  de- 
scription of  this  remarkable  animal,  see  Hum- 
boldt's Pers.  Narr.,  846-377 ;  or  Mod.  Trav.,  xxviL 
23S-237.)  Scorpions,  millipedes,  scolopendras, 
termites,  mosquitoes,  and  myriads  of  other  insects 
abound :  the  pearl  oyster  inhabits  several  parts  of 
the  coast. 

^  jP^cvAicrc-^Cocoa,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar, 
tobacco,  hides,  cattle,  and  Brazil-wood,  are  the 
principal  articles  of  culture  and  commerce:  the 
gnin,  and  the  nutritious  roots  known  in  the  West 
Indies  by  the  name  of  ground  provisions,  are 
produced  only  in  sufficient  quantities  for  home 
consumption.  Maize  is  grown  every  where,  and, 
when  npe,  is  pounded  in  wooden  mortars  into  a 
coarse  meal,  there  being  no  more  perfect  roa- 
diinery  for  grinding  it.  Wheat  is  grown  on  the 
higher  lands,  espeeiaUy  in  New  Granada,  where  it 
succeeds  as  well  as  in  England,  and  often  jdclds 
40  bushels  an  acre :  two  crops  may  be  produced  in 
a  year.  A  substitute  for  br&Eul  is  found  in  caasava, 
which  is  procured,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  for 
■m^'ng  Starch,  from  the  yuca  root :  the  plantain 
is  to  the  mass  of  the  natives  what  the  potato  hite  be- 
come to  the  poor  of  Ireland ;  the  rice  of  Colombia 
is  indifferent.  Cocoa  (properlv  the  cacao  nut)  is 
pnncmally  grown  in  Venezuela,  on  the  low  rich 
Mil  of  the  coast,  in  Yarinas,  and  near  Guayaquil. 
It  does  not  come  into  full  bearing  till  after  eight 
or  nine  years'  growth ;  but,  after  that,  continues  in 
produce  from  20  to  80  years,  bearing  two  crops  a 
year,  with  little  trouble  or  expense.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  cacao  has  however  diminished,  that  of 
o)ffee  having  been  in  part  substituted  for  it 
Coffee  has  been  introduced  into  almost  all  the 
temperate  valleys  of  Venezuela,  and  the  prov.  of 
Santa  Martha  and  Mariquita  in  New  Granada ; 
but  its  culture  is  conducted  with  less  care  than  in 
the  W.  Indian  Islands.  Its  produce  and  the  trade 
in  it  have,  however,  increased  rapidly  since  the 
re%'oluti0narv  war,  and  it  now  forms  by  far  the 
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greatest  article  of  export  Cotton  is  grown  in  all 
parts  of  the  country ;  but  principally  in  the  valleys 
of  Aragua,  and  the  provs.  Cartagena  and  Mara- 
caybo.  The  produce  is  said  to  be  inferior  in  quality 
to  that  from  the  uplands  of  N.  America,  which  is 
in  great  measure  ow^ing  to  the  defective  mode 
generally  followed  of  cleaning  and  depriving  it  of 
the  seed.  In  the  prov.  Cartagena,  the  plant  is 
grown  upon  newly  cleared  land,  between  succes- 
sive crops  of  maize.  Indigo  is  cultivated  prin- 
cipally m  the  valleys  of  Aragua  and  the  prov. 
Varinas,  and  formerly  was  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities; but  the  competition  in  this  article,  which 
British  skill  and  capital  hasproduced  in  Hindostan, 
materially  affects  this  branch  of  agriculture.  The 
tobacco  of  Caraccas  is  greatiy  superior  to  that  of 
Virginia,  yielding  only  to  that  of  Cuba  and  the 
Kio  Negro ;  in  some  places,  as  at  Cumanacoa,  it  is 
even  superior  to  the  latter.  Under  the  Spanish 
regime,  the  culture  and  sale  of  tobacco  were  mo- 
nopolised by  the  government  All  individuals 
authorised  to  raise  it  were  registered,  and  the  entire 
produce  was  brought  to  the  government  depdts 
(eftonocw),  and  sold  to  its  agents  at  a  certain  fixed 
price,  who  again  sold  it  to  tiie  consumer  at  a 
laige  advance.  The  Colombian  confess  originally 
abolished  this  among  other  monopolies;  but  finding 
that  they  could  not  spare  the  revenue,  of  which  it 
was  productive,  it  was  again  revived.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  plant  had,  however,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  so  much  declined,  that  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  monopoly  ceased  to  be  of  any 
material  importance ;  and  a  law  passed  the  con- 
gress for  its  abolition,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1884. 

Previously  to  the  arrival  of  Columbus,  the  horse 
and  ox  were  unknown  in  the  New  World ;  but  the 
llanos  are  now  covered  with  herds  of  both.  M. 
Depons,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
estimated  that  there  were,  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  lake  Maracaybo,  1,200,000  oxen, 
180,000  horses,  and  90,000  mules;  an  estimate 
which  Humboldt  thought  too  low.  Sheep  and  goats 
are  plentiful  in  the  table-lands  of  Bogota ;  animal 
food  is  cheap  and  much  consumed;  and  hides, 
wool,  and  cheese  form  a  principal  portion  of  rural 
produce.  Agriculture  generally  is  in  a  very  low 
state,  and  the  government  have  been  lately  de- 
sirous to  promote  its  improvement  by  encouraging 
foreign  settlers,  and  disposing  of  the  waste  lands 
to  them  at  a  low  rate,  and  exempting  them  for  a 
period  from  taxes.  Few  people  possess  estates 
of  5,000t  a  year;  5,000  dollars  are  reckoned  a 
good  income.  Near  Pamplona  the  grounds  are 
surrounded  with  stone  wall  hedges,  which  give  an 
air  of  proprifitorship  not  often  seen ;  and  in  the 
valley  of  Serinze  (New  Granada),  a  similar  plan 
is  adopted,  and  cultivation  is  in  a  tolerably  ad- 
vanced stage.  Commonly,  however,  the  natural 
indolence  of  the  natives  precludes  this,  and  ^  the 
Colombian  who  can  eat  beef  and  plantains,  and 
smoke  cigars  as  he  swings  in  his  hammock,  is 
possessed  of  almost  every  thing  his  habits  qualify 
him  to  enjoy,  or  which  his  ambition  prompts  him 
to  attain — the  poor  have  little  less,  the  rich  scarcely 
covet  more.'  In  the  llanos  the  indolence  of  the 
inhabitants  is  such  that,  after  having  suffered  for 
half  the  year  from  inundations,  they  patientiy  ex- 
pose themselves  dnrmg  the  other  half  to  the  most 
distressing  want  of  water,  though  they  know  that 
ahnoet  every  where  they  may  obtain  a  good  supply 
at  10  ft  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  ler- 
tility  of  the  soil  and  the  warmth  of  the  climate 
have,  in  fact,  indisposed  and  unfitted  the  people 
for  any  vigorous  exertion.  (Humboldt;  Mod. 
Trav.;  Hall) 

Pearl  Fisheries. — Along  the  coast  many  of  the 
inhabitants  subsist  as  fishermen,  bartering  the  fish 
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they  catch  for  maize  and  other  inland  produce. 
There  are  three  pearl  fisheries ;  two  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  one  on  those  of  the  Pacific. 
The  first  are  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  islands 
Maii^ta,  Cubagua,  and  Coche,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kio  Ilacha;  in  the  16th  century  they  were 
much  celebrated,  and  yielded  pearls  to  the  value 
of  half  a  million  dollars  annually.  The  pearls  of 
this  coast  are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  play 
of  light,  in  which  they  are  much  superior  to  those 
of  the  £ast.  The  other  fishery  is  at  Panama :  all 
of  them  are  now  much  neglected,  and  do  not  yield 
more  than  180,000  dollars  a  year.  The  Indians  of 
Cariaco  have  a  singular  method  of  catching  wild- 
fowl, which  may  here  be  noticed :  they  leave  ca- 
labashes continually  floating  on  the  water,  that  the 
birds  may  be  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  them. 
*  When  they  wish  to  catch  any  of  these  wildfowl, 
they  go  into  the  water  with  their  heads  covered 
each  with  a  calabash,  in  which  they  make  two 
holes  for  seeing  through.  They  thus  swim  towards 
the  birds,  throwing  a  handful  of  maize  on  the 
water  firom  time  to  time,  the  grains  of  which 
scatter  on  the  surface.  The  birds  approach  to  feed 
on  the  maize,  and  at  that  moment  the  swimmer 
seizes  them  by  the  feet,  pulls  them  under  water, 
and  wrings  their  necks  before  they  can  make  the 
least  movement,  or,  by  their  noise,  spread  an  alarm 
among  the  flock. ....  Many  have  no  other  trade 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  and  daily 
take  multitudes  of  tliese  birds,  which  they  sell  at 
a  low  rate.'  (Humboldt's  Pers.  Narr.,  it  271, 276 ; 
Present  State  of  Colombia,  pp.  322,  323 ;  HaU's 
Colombia,  pp.  28,  29;  Mod.  Tiav.,  xxvii  80,  64, 
66,  &c) 

Manufactttre».—Such  of  these  as  are  not  merely 
domestic  are  chiefly  leather,  hammocks,  baizes, 
blankets,  coarse  cloths  of  various  kinds,  hats,  and 
salt ;  but  none  of  them  is  of  any  importance.  The 
principal  salt  works  are  at  Araya  and  Santa  Mar- 
tha. The  whole  process  is  left  to  nature,  and 
consists  simply  in  the  washing  of  the  muriatiferous 
soil  by  the  rains,  into  shallow  basins,  where  the 
salt  is  found  incnisted,  after  evaporation,  in  a  state 
of  great  purity.  The  common  pottery  is  rude,  and 
mc^e  by  Indian  women  only.  At  Caripe,  oil  is 
manufactured  by  the  Indians,  from  the  fat  of  young 
guachero  birds;  and  on  the  Magdalena,  the  negroes 
stuff  their  pillows  with  the  wool  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  the  mahagua  (bombax).  Such  expedients 
often  supply  the  place  of  better  manufactures,  all 
of  which  must  be  procured  from  abroad,  and  are 
comparatively  scarce  and  dear.  (Mod.  Trav.; 
Humboldt;  Hall's  Colombia,  &c.) 

Trade.— The  ports  of  La  Guajnra,  Rio  del  Hacha, 
Santa  Martha,  Cartagena,  Chagres,  Puerto-Ca- 
bello,  Panama,  and  Guayaquil  are  those  most  fre- 
quented by  foreign  traders.  The  value  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  three  states  of  Colombia 
from  and  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  years 
1861  and  1862,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  state- 
ment : — 


1661 

1869 

New      f  Imports  from 
Granada  1  Exports  to 

£ 

811,304 
826,083 

9,397 
229,991 
95,023 

1,076 

£ 

774,811 

1,615,636 

28,767 

411,940 

68,608 

10,060 

The  internal  trade  of  the  Colombian  states  is 
of  no  great  im^rtance.  The  want  of  internal 
communication  is  a  considerable  disadvantage; 
throughout  the  whole  country  there  is  scarcely  a 
road  passable  for  wheel  carriages ;  and  every  species 


of  commodity  is  conveyed  on  mules.  The  ways 
generally  are  mere  tracks,  formed  by  the  tread  of 
successive  traveUers,  and  even  in  what  were  for- 
merly termed  royal  roads,  all  that  has  been  done 
is  to  cut  do^  the  trees.  Bridges  are  few,  and 
except  those  of  Valencia  and  Capitanejo,  conslHt 
of  only  a  few  rough  phinks,  with  branches  laid 
across ;  or  of  ropes,  upon  which  a  suspended  basket 
is  made  to  nm  from  one  end  to  the  other.  In 
the  more  precipitous  and  dangerous  passes,  where 
mules  can  scarcely  be  used,  it  is  customary  for 
travellers  to  be  carried  in  chairs  fastened  to  the 
backs  of  men,  who  obtain  a  miserable  livelihood 
by  continually  exposing  themselves  to  risks,  such 
as  those  which  beset  the  chamois-hunter.  (See 
Andes.) 

Government  is  vested,  in  each  of  the  states,  in  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  representatives,  both  con- 
sisting of  members  elected  by  the  cantonal  de- 
puties of  the  provinces,  in  a  provisional  assembly, 
held  once  in  four  years.  In  Colombia,  previous  to 
its  partition,  tiie  right  of  sufira^e  in  the  election 
of  deputies  required  the  parochial  voter  to  be  a 
Colombian,  above  the  age  of  21,  the  owner  of  pro- 
perty worth  100  dollars,  or  exercising  some  trade 
or  profession,  and  able  to  read  and  wnte  (this  last 
qualification  to  t)e  peremptory  after  1840).  To  be 
a  cantonal  elector,  it  was  requisite  to  be  a  native 
of  the  canton,  possessed  of  property  worth  600  dola^ 
or  an  income  of  800  dollars :  to  be  a  senator,  it  was 
necessarv  to  have  an  income  of  600  dollars,  or  to 
be  of  a  learned  profession.  The  executive  power 
was  vested  in  a  president  and  vice-president,  the 
former  of  whom  could  not  continue  in  office  longer 
than  eight  yean  successively;  and  neither  he,  nor 
any  of  the  ministers,  could  be  members  of  the  con- 
gress. With  some  variations,  this  government  has 
been  adopted  by  the  existing  states.  The  poli- 
tical government  of  each  department  is,  by  law, 
vested  in  the  hands  of  an  intendente,  appointed  by 
the  president,  with  the  sanction  of  the  congress, 
with  authority  over  the  administration  of  justice, 
police,  finance,  and  defence ;  but  without  the  com- 
mand of  an  armed  military  force.  The  provinces 
are  under  the  administration  of  governors,  with 
powers  similar  to  those  of  the  intendente;  the 
cantons  and  parishes  have  each  their  own  officers. 

The  dvil  and  criminal  codes  are  an  ill-digest«d 
collection  of  the  laws  of  Castile  and  of  the  Indies, 
royal  ordinances  and  other  Spanish  decrees,  and 
colonial  regulations ;  and  their  administration  is 
verj'  unfavourably  spoken  of.  The  judges  were 
elected  by  the  congress,  from  lists  ^ven  by  the 
president.  Trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  were  amongst  the  first  enactments  of  the 
Colombian  congress. 

Religion,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  ceremonies 
and  festivals  of  which  are  celebrated  with  great 
splendour.  The  Inquisition  was  abolished  in  182 1 ; 
but  the  cleigy  still  possess  considerable  power,  and 
though  general  toleration  is  afforded  to  persons  of 
other  creeds,  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  perform 
their  rites  in  public  The  cleigy  are  paid  by  the 
state :  convents  are  still  numerous,  but  diminish- 
ing, and  dissent  from  Catholicism  is  spreading. 
Many  Indians  have  embraced  Christianity. 

The  ranks  of  the  different  armies  are  filled  with 
Indians  and  mixed  races,  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
discipline.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  militia, 
consisting  of  the  whole  male  population  between 
16  and  40  years  of  age.  Considerable  pains  have 
been  taken  by  the  states  of  Colombii^  to  raise  a 
navy;  but  their  maritime  force  is  inconsiderable. 
A  marine  school  has,  however,  been  established  at 
Carthagena. 

During  the  Spanish  regime  elementary  educa- 
tion was  sadly  neglected,  and  all  the  mora  impor- 
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tftnt  branches  of  useful  knowledge  professed  at  the 
uni\'«rsitie8  of  the  Caraccas,  Bogota,  and  Quito, 
▼ere  80  taught  as  to  be  really  worse  than  useless ; 
md  instead  of  expanding  and  enlightening  the 
Bondf  served  rather  to  imbue  it  with  the  grossest 
prejadices.  But  considerable  progress  has  since 
been  made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  better 
order  of  things^  Primary  schools  were  ordered  to 
be  established  in  every  parish,  by  the  congress  of 
1;j31;  Lancastrian  schools  exist  in  the  principal 
towM,  and  the  universities  have  been  remodelled. 
The  Colombian  congress  applied  certain  property 
fonnerly  belonging  to  the  clergy  to  the  aid  of 
poblic  education ;  and  the  legislatures  of  the  pre- 
sent lepublics  have  been  anxious  to  carry  mto 
effect  the  system  adopted  by  it.  Several  public 
joiirasls  are  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
coimtjy. 

Architecture  has  made  but  little  progress,  and 
almost  the  only  specimens  worth  notice  are  confined 
to  Bogota.  Painting  is  successfully  cultivated  in 
that  cihr  and  Quito,  and  music  in  Caraccas ;  but, 
genenlly  speaking,  the  fine  arts  are  in  a  very 
backward  state.  The  besetting  vice  of  the  Colom- 
fauns  is  indolence,  which  retards  all  their  social 
pvD^nss :  they  are  courteous,  hospitable,  and,  when 
mtimately  known,  friendly  and  cordial ;  temperate 
is tbeurhalats.and  grave  m  their  deportment;  but 
suspicious,  reserved,  dow,  and  imbued  with  much 
natioDal  pride.  The  manners,  dress,  habits,  and 
amusements  of  those  of  European  descent  resemble 
tboBe  of  their  Spanish  ancestors. 

History, — Ecuador,  and  especially  the  valley  of 
Qoito^  contains  many  monuments  of  the  sway  of 
tbe  Incas.  Venezuela  was  the  first  part  of  the 
new  continent  discovered  b^  Columbus  in  1498. 
Tbe  Spaniards  found  more  difficulty  in  conquerinjs^ 
this  than  anv  other  part  of  their  American  terri- 
toiies;  but,  before  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
both  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  had  been  erected 
uito  captaincies,  governed  by  viceroys  from  Spain. 
In  1808,  after  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon, 
a  spirit  of  insubordination  broke  out  in  these 
cdonies;  in  1811,  their  independence  was  de- 
doed;  and,  in  1819,  Venezuela  and  New  Granada 
mited  into  one  republic,  under  the  name  of  Co- 
WBbia.  In  1822,  the  royalists  in  Ecuador  were 
ikfeated  by  Gen.  Sucre ;  Bolivar  headed  the  re- 
TOhtionists  elsewhere ;  and  in  1823  the  struggle 
eided  with  their  complete  independence.  In  1829, 
Voiezaela  separated  from  the  other  states;  re- 
toised  th^m  for  a  short  period  in  1830 ;  but  in 
Aov.  1831  separated  anew;  since  which  period 
Colombia  has  remained  divided  into  the  above 
three  republics.  But  such  is  the  state  of  insecurity 
in  which  all  these  governments  exist,  that  it  is 
bigblj  probable  that,  for  the  sake  of  gaming  the 
MMsaaiT  power  to  resist  foreign  aggression,  they 
^  before  long,  be  a^ain  consolidated  into  one 
united  state  of  Colombia. 

COLUMB  (ST.  MAJOR),  a  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Cornwall,  bund.  Pyder.  Area  of 
gr.  11,680  acres.  Pop.  of  ditto,  2,879  in  1861. 
Tbe  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  at  the  foot 
of  which  is  a  small  river,  4  m.  from  the  sea,  and 
H  m.  XE.  TruTX).  It  had  formerly  a  communi- 
c^tian  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  canal,  now 
'  laUcn  mto  disuse.  It  has  a  lai^e  old  church,  and 
t»D  methodist  chapels.    Market-day,  Thursday. 

COLUMBIA,  a  distr.  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
lying  between  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
ood,  on  both  sides  the  Potomac,  a^ut  120  m. 
fiom  its  mouth ;  length  and  breadth,  10  m.  each ; 
jwa,  100  sq.  m.  Pop,  75,080  m  1860 ;  and  39,834 
in  1830.  Surface  gently  undulating;  soil  na- 
taitlly  thin,  sandy,  and  sterile.  Climate  healthy; 
mean  temp,  of  the  cap.  about  65°  Fahr.    The  Po- 
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tomac  traverses  the  distr.  chiefly  in  a  SE.  direc- 
tion, receiving  in  its  way  through  it  a  tributary 
from  the  E.,  by  its  juncdon  with  which  a  penin- 
sula is  formed,  on  which  the  city  of  Washington 
is  built.  At  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  there 
is  an  excellent  harbour  and  a  navy-yard,  to  which 
ships  of  the  largest  tonnage  may  ascend.  The 
yard  covers  a  space  of  37  acres,  and  in  it  are  made 
all  the  anchors,  cables,  and  blocks  required  for  the 
service  of  the  U.  S.  navy. 

Washington  is  the  cap.  of  the  U.  States,  the 
seat  of  the  general  government,  and  the  residence 
of  the  president  and  other  principal  officers  of 
state,  (See  Washington.)  The  other  chief 
towns  are  Georgetown  and  Alexandria ;  the  former 
is  separated  from  Washington  by  Rock  Creek, 
another  affluent  of  the  Potomac.  Alexandria  is 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  7  m.  below  Wash- 
ington. 

Considerable  quantities  of  flour  and  other  do- 
mestic produce  are  brought  down  the  Potomac, 
but  neither  the  commerce  nor  shipping  of  the 
distr.  are  of  great  importance.  Alexandria  and 
Georgetown  have  together  about  19,000  tons  ship- 
ping. There  are  three  collies  in  the  district,  all 
in  active  operation : — the  Columbia  Institute  at 
Washington;  the  Roman  Catholic  university  at 
Georgetown;  and  the  theological  seminary  at 
Alexandria;  connected  with  which  is  a  medical 
department,  and  a  preparatory  schooL  The  dis- 
trict is  under  the  immediate  government  of  con- 
gress. It  was  ceded  to  the  U.  States  by  Maryland 
and  Virginia  in  1790;  and  in  1801  it  was  enacted 
that  the  laws  of  these  states  should  continue  in 
force  in  the  portions  ceded  by  each.  Congress 
first  met  here  m  1800. 

Columbia,  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  cap. 
S.  Carolina,  and  seat  of  the  state  government,  m 
an  elevated  plain  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  near 
the  Congaree  river;  100  m.  NNW.  Charleston,  and 
68  m.  N£.  Augusta.  Pop.  7,052  in  1862.  The 
streets,  which  are  100  ft.  wide,  intersect  each 
other  mostly  at  right  angles,  and  it  has  many 
good  houses.  It  has  a  state-house,  court-house, 
gaol,  and  several  places  of  worship.  The  S.  Caro- 
lina college,  founded  in  this  town  in  1804,  has  two 
large  brick  edifices,  and  possesses  a  philosophical 
apparatus,  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  hbr^  of 
10,000  vols.  Here  is  also  a  theological  seminary, 
established  in  1829.  Columbia  was  founded  in 
1787. 

COLUMBIA  RIVERj  a  large  river  of  N. 
America,  the  principal  m  the  Oregon  territory, 
with  an  extremely  tortuous  course.  It  rises  m 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  about  the  51st  deg.  of 
N.  lat,  and  the  116th  deg.  of  W.  long.  Its  course 
is  first  NW.  till  about  the  53rd  deg.  kt. ;  and  then 
nearly  S.  for  about  245  m.  till  its  junction  with 
the  Flathead,  or  Clarke's  river.  It  then  pursues 
a  WSW.  course,  being  precipitated  over  some 
very  high  falls,  till  it  reaches  Fort  Okanegan, 
in  about  48©  N.  lat.  and  120°  W.  long.,  when  it 
flows  S.  to  Fort.  Neperces,  a  distance  of  155  m., 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Great  Snake  river  from 
the  SE.  After  receiving  the  latter  it  turns  to  the 
W. ;  and  pursuing  that  direction  during  the  re- 
mainder of  its  course,  it  falls  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  Cape  Disappointment  on  the  N. 
and  Point  Adams  on  the  S.,  m  46^  18'  N.  lat  and 
124®  W.  long.  Its  embouchure  is  5  or  6  m.  in 
width.  It  has  not,  where  deepest,  more  than 
from  4^  to  5  fathoms  over  its  bar,  on  which  the 
sea  breaks  with  considerable  violence,  making 
its  ingress  and  egress,  to  sailing  vessels,  a  work 
fdways  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  practicable 
only,'  it  is  said,  at  certain  seasons.  Vessels  of  400 
tons  may  ascend  the  river  to  Fort  Vancouver, 
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about  100  m.  (dir.  dist)  from  its  month;  and 
sloops  may  ascend  it  for  about  80  miles  farther. 
At  the  Long  Narrowsi  by  which  the  navigation 
is  first  interrupted^  the  river  is  precipitated  over 
an  upper  and  a  lower  fidl  respectively  20  and  8  ft. 
in  height. 

COLUMBO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Cejrlon,  the 
modem  cap.  of  the  island,  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, on  the  W.  coast,  towards  its  S.  extremity ; 
lat  60  65'  N.,  long.  79°  45'  E. :  pop.  estunated  at 
60,000.  The  town  has  a  fort,  defended  by  walls 
flanked  with  several  bastions,  and  is- built  upon  a 
peninsula  projecting  into  the  sea,  having  on  the 
land  side  a  fresh  water  lake  of  some  size.  It  con- 
tains the  residences  of  the  governor  and  most  of 
the  British  inhabitants.  The  pettah,  or  inner 
town,  a  few  hundred  yards  £.  from  the  fort,  has  a 
mixed  pop.  of  Dutch,  Portufi^ese,  and  their  de- 
scendants. The  native  Ceylonese  reside  chiefly 
in  the  suburbs.  The  town  within  the  walls  is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  built  in  the  European 
style ;  houses,  chiefly  of  stone,  clay,  and  lime,  are 
seldom  more  than  a  story  in  height,  but  each  has 
in  front  a  large  wooden  verend^.  The  English 
have  substituted  Venetian  blinds  in  their  houses 
for  the  glass  windows  used  by  the  Dutch.  The 
fort  contains  the  government  house,  a  handsome 
building  of  two  stories,  the  English  church,  court- 
house, library,  museum,  several  hotels,  and  a 
lighthouse  97  ft.  high.  There  are  also  in  Columbo 
a  Dutch  and  a  Portuguese  church,  several  Pro- 
testant dissenting  chapels,  with  missionary  and 
other  schools.  To  the  N.  of  the  fort  is  a'smaU 
semicircular  bay,  on  which  a  wooden  quay  has 
been  built,  but  the  depth  of  water  is  not  sufficient 
to  admit  of  vessels  above  100  tons  burden  coming 
alongside.  The  bay  is  sheltered  and  defended  by 
a  projecting  rock  on  which  two  batteries  are 
erected ;  but  from  this  rock  a  bar  of  shifting  sand 
stretches  across  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  within 
which  the  laiiger  class  of  ships  can  venture  only 
during  the  fine  weather  of  the  safe  season.  Be- 
sides its  small  bay,  Columbo  has  an  open  road- 
stead, which,  however,  is  safe  only  during  the 
NE.  monsoon :  were  the  town  more  favoured  in 
this  respect,  it  would  be  the  most  eligible  port  in 
the  island,  since  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
cinnamon  country,  is  the  depot  for  nearly  all  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  island,  and  has  a  somewhat 
extensive  traffic  by  means  of  internal  navigation. 
Columbo  is  ill  supplied  with  water.  Its  climate  is 
healthy,  though  damp  and  destructive  of  books, 
clothing,  &c  TTie  Portuguese  erected  a  fort  here 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  of  which  the 
Dutch  dispossessed  them  in  1656 ;  and  the  town 
was  taken  from  the  latter  by  the  English  in  1796, 
which  change  of  masters  was  afterwards  ratified 
by  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

COLUMBUS,  a  city  of  the  U.  States,  cap.  Ohio, 
of  which  it  is  nearly  in  the  centre,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Scioto,  immediately  above  the  point  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Whetstone  river,  100  m.  NE.  Cin- 
cinnati; lat,  89«  47'  N.,  long.  83°  S'  W.  Pop. 
18,550  in  1860.  The  town  was  founded  so  late  as 
1812,  the  land  on  which  it  stands  having  pre- 
viously been  a  wilderness.  It  is  well  situated  on 
land  rising  gradually  from  the  river ;  the  streets, 
which  are  broad  and  straight,  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  being  for  the  most  part  lined  with 
substantial  houses.  It  has  a  square  which  com- 
prises 10  acres ;  and  a  convenient  wharf  extends 
along  the  mazgin  of  the  river.  But  the  navi^- 
tion  of  the  latter  (an  affluent  of  the  Ohio)  bemg 
liable  to  interruption,  the  city  is  united  by  a  canal 
to  the  Ohio  canal,  which  opens  an  easy  communi- 
cation with  the  lakes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Alljsixjhippi  on  the  other ;  and  its  trade  is  farther 
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promoted  bj  its  being  on  the  line  of  railway  firova 
Indianopolis  to  Zanesville.  Abridge  across  the 
river  unites  the  city  with  the  suburb  of  Frank- 
lin ton.  The  public  buildings  comprise  a  state 
house,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country;  an  edifice  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  officers  of  the  state;  a  state 
penitentiary;  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  asylums 
for  the  blind,  and  for  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons ;  a  Lutheran  theological  seminary,  and  nu- 
merous churches.  Here,  as  in  the  other  towns 
of  the  U.  States,  there  is  ample  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  young  in  elementary  and  superior 
schools.  The  town  has  factories  of  various  sorts, 
with  tanneries,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  printing- 
offices. 

COMBOOCONUM,  an  mL  town  of  Hindoetan, 
prov.  Camacic,  distr.  I'anjore,  20  m.  NE.  that  city. 
I*op.  estimated  at  40,000.  It  was  anciently  the 
cap.  of  the  Cholas,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Hindoo 
dynasties  in  the  S.  of  India  of  which  any  traces 
have  been  discovered,  and  who  gave  their  name 
to  the  whole  coast  of  CholamundtQ  or  CoromandeL 
Its  ancient  splendour  is  evinced  by  its  pagodas 
and  tanks.    It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Branmina. 

COMILLAH,  an  inL  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Bengal,  distr.  Tipperah,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  an  affluent  of  the  Brahmaputra 
river,  50  m.  SE.  Dacca.  The  roads  round  it  have 
been  much  improved  by  the  labour  of  convicts. 
Six  m.  W.  of  Comillah  are  the  remains  of  many 
brick  buildings,  and  of  a  fort  200  fl.  square,  the 
residence  of  the  former  rajahs  of  Tipperah. 

COMO  (CITY  OF)  (an.  Comurn),  a  city  of 
Northern  Italy,  cap.  of  the  province  of  same  name, 
at  the  SW.  extremity  of  ttie  Lake  of  Como,  23  m. 
NNW.  Milan,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way. Pop.  20,614  in  1861.  The  city  is  encircled 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  one  of  which  to  the  S. 
is  surmounted  by  the  old  fort  of  Baradello.  It  is 
defended  by  double  walls,  flanked  with  massive 
towers,  and  has  four  gates.  Its  interior  is  crowded 
with  dark  streets,  numerous  old  churches,  and  dis- 
mantled dwellings  of  the  cittadini.  The  suburbs, 
however,  in  which  more  than  half  the  pop.  resides, 
contain  many  good  streets  and  buildings ;  Boivo 
de  Vico,  the  chief,  stretches  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  is  adorned 
with  the  Odcscalchi  and  lovian  palaces,  besides 
numerous  other  handsome  edifices.  Como  has  12 
churches,  the  principal  of  which,  the  cathedral, 
commenced  in  1896  and  finished  in  1513,  is  an  im- 
posing building,  notwithstanding -its  incongruous 
character.  It  is  of  white  marble,  the  front  is  of 
light  and  not  inelegant  Gothic,  the  nave  is  8u|>- 
porbed  by  Gothic  arches,  the  choir  and  transepts 
are  adorned  with  composite  pillars,  and  a  dome 
rises  over  the  centre.  In  front  of  Uie  cathedral  is 
a  statue  of  Pliny  the  younger,  a  native  of  Como, 
with  a  bas-relief  alluding  to  his  writings,  and  an 
inscription  to  his  honour  on  each  side  the  grand 
entrance.  In  one  of  the  squares  a  monument  is 
erected  in  honour  of  Yolta,  also  a  native  of  this 
city.  Como  possesses  a  lyceum  erected  by  the 
French,  with  some  fine  philosophical  apparatus, 
and  a  library  of  15,000  vols.,  an  ecclesiastical  col- 
lege, 3  gymnasia,  2  female  seminaries,  a  hospital, 
workhouse,  orphan  asylum,  and  manv  other  cha- 
ritable institutions,  a  cabinet  of  nat.  history,  and  ' 
botanic  garden,  a  new  theatre,  and  an  amphi- 
theatre. Como  is  a  bishopric,  and  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  council,  and  of  civil,  criminal,  and  com- 
mercial tribunals.  At  one  period  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  Inc^uisition.  It  has  manufactures  ' 
of^  woollen  cloths,  silks,  cotton  yam,  and  soap,  for 
which  latter  article  it  is  celebrated.  Its  trade, 
which  is  facilitated  by  a  port  on  the  lake,  is  chiefly 
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with  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino,  and  with  Gcr- 
numj,  to  which  it  sends  rice,  and  raw  and  manu- 
ftctuzed  silka.  The  artisans  of  Como  have,  in  all 
ages,  been  noted  for  their  disposition  to  emigrate 
as  hawkers  of  goods,  or  in  search  of  enoployment, 
and  they  may  be  met  with  all  over  Europe,  as 
Tcndois  of  telescopes,  spectacles,  and  barometers. 
The  fine  climate  and  situation  of  Como  attract 
many  visitors.  Como  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Orobii,  the  earliest  inhab.  of  this  district. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  196  b.o.  ;  and  owed 
its  principal  im^rtance  under  them  to  a  colony  of 
Greeks  planted  in  it  by  Julius  Caesar,  when  it  took 
the  name  of  Novumeomutm  Near  it  is  the  Villa 
d'Eete,  once  the  proper^  and  residence  of  Queen 
Caiotine  of  England.  In  the  middle  ages  it  be- 
longed to  the  Ghibelline  party,  and  was  the  rival 
of  Milan.  Under  the  French  it  was  the  cap.  of 
the  d^  of  the  Laria 

OOMO  (LAKE  OF),  (It  Loffo  di  Como,  an. 
Lanus  Locus)  ^  famous  lake  of  N.  Italy,  which, 
in  modem  times,  has  derived  its  name  from  the 
above  dty.  This  fine  sheet  of  water  is  very  irre- 
golariy  ahaped,  being  divided  by  the  triangular 
district  which  has  Bellagio  at  its  apex,  into  three 
great  arms,  one  of  whi<m  stretches  from  Bellagio 
SW.  to  Como,  another  N.  to  Riva  and  Novate, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Maria  river,  and  a  third 
S£.  to  Leoco,  and  the  outlet  of  the  Adda.  These 
divisions  of  the  lake  are  sometimes  called  from  the 
chief  towns  on  their  banks,  the  lakes  of  Como, 
Bellano,  and  Lecoo.  Its  greatest  length,  follow- 
ing its  windings,  may  be  about  45  m. ;  but  it  is  no 
whexe  above  4  m.  in  width.  The  depth  is  said  to 
vary  from  40  to  600  ft.  It  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Upper  Adda,  and  several  other  rivers,  but  its 
only  outlet  is  by  the  Lower  Adda.  Owing  to  the 
great  height  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  which 
expose  it  to  sudden  squalls,  and  the  influence  of 
currents,  its  navigation  is  rather  dangerous  to 
Baihng  vessels ;  but  steamers  traverse  it  in  all  direc- 
tions with  ease  and  expedition.  The  climate  round 
the  lake  is  mild  and  delightful ;  and,  except  hi  its 
more  N.  part,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Adda, 
its  banks  are  remariuibly  healthy.  Throughout  its 
whole  extent  its  banks  are  formed  of  precipitous 
mount^ns,  fiiom  2,000  to  3,000  ft  high ;  in  some 
places  overhanging  the  water,  and  in  others  par- 
tially clothed  with  wood,  and  studded  with  ham- 
lets, cottages,  villas,  chapels,  and  convents.  The 
most  beautiful  point  of  view  is  at  Bellagio.  The 
tipper  waters  are  there  seen  winding  up  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  higher  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  ter- 
minating within  a  short  distance  of  the  terriiic 
pass  of  the  Splugen ;  the  loftier  hills  that  border 
the  lake  of  Lecco  rise  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  wider  expanse  of  the  lower  lake  retires  behind 
the  beautiful  foreground,  rocks,  and  hanging  woods 
that  form  the  point  of  ikllagio. 

The  youn^r  Fliny  had  several  seats  on  the 
border  of  this  lake.  The  principal  of  these  stood, 
one  upon  a  height  commanding  a  view  of  the  lake, 
and  the  other  so  close  to  its  edge  as  to  admit  of 
fishing  lines  being  thrown  into  the  water  from  the 
bed-fooma.  (Epist,  lib.  ix.  §  7.)  Many  attempts, 
but  very  unsuccessful  ones,  have  been  made  to 
identify  the  site  of  these  villas.  The  VUla  Pli- 
watOj  5  m.  NE.  from  Como,  is,  from  its  having 
near  it  an  intermittent  fountain,  usually  supposed 
to  oompy  the  site  of  one  of  these  villas.  But  Pliny 
does  not  say  that  the  interaiitting  fountain  which 
he  describes  was  on  his  estate,  or  near  his  seat  ^iv. 
a.  SO) ;  and  there  is  no  real  ground  for  supposmg 
that  the  FUZa  Fliniana,  which  was  built  near  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  has  anything  in  com- 
mon with  either  of  the  villas  descnbed  bv  Pliny. 

COMORIN  (CAPE),  a  promontory  fonning  the 
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S.  extremity  of  Hindostan,  in  Travancore,  188  m. 
NW.  O)lumbo,  m  Ceylon ;  lat  8°  4'  N.,  long.  770 
44'  80''  £.  Its  approaches  are  beset  with  rocks. 
Notwithstanding  its  remarkable  position,  it  never 
a^racted  the  least  attention  from  the  Hindoo  geo- 
graphers; and,  what  is  more  singular,  modem 
authorities  differ  considerably  as  to  its  lat  The 
above  is  that  given  by  Hejrwood. 

COMORN  (Hungar.  Komarom)fA  fortified  town 
of  Hungary,  in  the  NW.  part  of  that  king.,  cap. 
CO.  of  &e  same  name,  on  a  point  of  land  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Waag  with  the  Danube ; 
46  m.  WNW.  Buda,  on  the  railway  from  Buda- 
Pesth  to  Vienna.  Pop.  12,176  in  1868,  excL  of 
garrison.  The  citadel,  built  by  Mathias  Orvinus, 
m  the  16th  century,  is  held  to  be  impregnable, 
and  its  works  have  been  so  much  strengthened 
during  the  present  century,  that  it  is  now  one  of 
the  strongest  fortreraes  in  Europe.  The  town  Ls 
irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
dark.  It  contains  4  Catholic  and  2  Protestant 
churches,  a  Greek  church,  and  a  synagogue,  a 
county  hall,  town  council  house,  many  large  maga- 
zines and  barracks,  a  hospital,  Cath.  and  Prot 
high  schools,  and  an  assurance-office  for  vessels 
navigating  the  Danube,  which  river  is  here  crossed 
by  both  a  flying  bridge  and  a  bridge  of  boats.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  and  consider- 
able trade  in  com,  wine,  honey,  fish,  and  timber, 
by  the  Danube.  There  are  numerous  vineyards 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

COMPIEGNE,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Oise, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Oise,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  handsome  bridge  of  three  arches ;  38  m.  £.  by  S. 
Beauvais,  on  the  railway  fix>m  Paris  to  St  Quen- 
tin.  Pop.  12,137  in  1861.  The  town  is  ill  laid 
out  and  ill  built  but  contains  many  public  and 
private  edifices  worthy  of  notice ;  amongst  them 
the  town-hall,  a  cunous  Crothic  building,  and 
several  churches.  But  the  glory  of  Compiegne  is 
its  royal  palace,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
France  for  extent  and  magnificence.  A  palace 
was  originaUv  built  here  oy  th^  Merovingian 
kings;  but  the  present  edifice  was  commenced 
under  Louis  XY.,  finished  by  his  successor,  and  re- 
novated by  Napoleon.  It  has  a  noble  front  to- 
wards the*  forest  of  Ck}mpiQgne,  623  ft.  in  length ; 
all  the  apartments  are  on  a  single  floor,  communi- 
cating with  each  other.  The  peristyles,  aaUet  dea 
gardesy  ball-room,  theatre,  and  a  superb  gaU^ry, 
are  especially  deserving  of  admiration.  The  gar- 
dens surrounding  this  palace  are  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  of  the  Tuileries,  which  they 
rival  in  beauty.  Compiegne  contains  a  public 
library  with  28,000  vols.,  and  a  theatre.  It  was 
formerly  fortified  by  waUs  flanked  with  towers, 
and  entered  by  seven  gates.  Charles  the  Bald 
established  an  abbey  here,  and  gave  the  town  the 
name  of  Gor/c^po/u,  after  which  it  rose  considerably 
in  importance,  and  became  the  seat  of  many  na- 
tional councils  and  assemblies,  as  well  as  the 
burial-place  of  several  of  the  French  kings.  But 
in  proportion  as  the  consequence  of  St  Denis  in- 
creased under  the  kings  of  the  third  race,  that  of 
Compiegne  declined.  It  was  at  the  siege  of  this 
place,  in  1430,  that  the  famous  heroine  Joan  of 
Arc  fell,  through  the  mean  jealousy  of  the 
governor,  into  the  power  of  the  English. 

COMPOSTELLA,  an  ml.  town  of  Mexico,  state 
Guadalaxara,  36  m.  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,^  and 
100  m.  W.  by  S.  Guadalaxara.  In  its  vicinity 
there  are  some  silver  mines ;  and  to  the  NW.  of  it, 
tobacco  of  a  superior  quality  was  formerly  grown. 

CONCAN,  a  narrow  tract  of  country,  prov. 
Bombay,  comprising  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Hin- 
doo subdiv.  of  Kankanoj  whence  its  name.  It 
extends  both  N.  and  S.  of  that  city,  along  the 
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Malabar  cjoast,  between  lat,  15°  50'  and  2(P  16'  N., 
and  long.  729  40'  and  73°  54'  E.,  having  N,  the 
coUectorate  of  Snrat,  and  a  detached  portion  of 
the  Guicowar's  dom. ;  £.  the  distr.  Ahmednug^ur 
and  Poonah  and  the  Sattarah  dom. ;  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  W.  Ghauts ;  S.  a  portion  of 
the  Sattarah  territory,  and  W.  the  ocean.  Length 
N.  to  S.  310  m. ;  breadth  varying  to  nearly  60  m. 
The  territory  is  commonly  divided  into  Southern 
and  Northern  Concan.  the  former  with  an  area  of 
6,770  and  the  latter  of  5,600  sq.  m.  The  general 
aspect,  though  there  are  many  fertile  tracts,  is  that 
of  a  congeries  of  steep  and  rocky  mountainis,  in- 
termixed with  a  multitude  of  ra\Tnes  and  chasms, 
and  interspersed  with  jungle.  It  formerly  abounded 
in  fortified  heights,  difficult  of  access,  most  of 
which  have  been  dismantled  by  the  British  since 
their  conquest  of  the  country  in  1819.  The  coast 
has  a  very  straight  general  outline,  but  is  broken 
by  a  great  number  of  shallow  harbours,  which, 
previously  to  the  British  rule,  were  the  resort  of 
numerous  pirates.  The  W.  Ghauts,  which  bound 
the  Concan  to  the  E.,  rise  to  the  elevation  of  from 
2,000  to  4,000  ft,  with  an  abnipt  face  towards  the 
W.  The  passes  over  them  are  impracticable  for 
wheeled  carriages.  They  are  mostly  composed  of 
primitive  trap-rocks ;  but  their  sumnuts  are  covered 
with  a  thick  crust  of  laterite  or  ferruginous  clay- 
stone,  of  which  material  much  of  the  surface  of 
the  Concan  is  composed.  In  the  S.  shelly  sand- 
stone is  met  with.  There  are  many  mountain 
streams,  but  none  deserving  the  name  of  a  river. 
Concan  produces  all  the  grams  of  Malabar,  but  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  its  hemp  and  cocoa-nuts. 
Oil  grains,  the  sugar-cane,  turmeric,  ginger,  Ac, 
are  grown  in  the  S.  The  land  in  S.  Concan  is 
assessed  on  the  ryotwar,  and  in  the  N.  on  the 
\'illage  system.  In  some  instances  ill-cultivated 
tracts  of  land  are  allotted  for  a  term  of  years  at  a 
low  rent  to  a  speculator  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
provements A  large  proportion  of  the  inhab.  are 
Hindoos,  and  Suttees  (burnings  of  widows)  are  said 
to  have  been  more  frequent  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  India,  Bengal  excepted.  Maivy  Bheels 
and  Coolies  inhabit  the  Ghauts  and  N^  Concan. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Bombay  native  army  was 
formerly,  and  to  some  extent  is  still,  recruited  from 
these  districts.  The  Augria  family  once  possessed 
nearly  the  whole  of  Concan ;  it  subsequently  be- 
longed to  the  Peishwa,  on  whose  fall  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  British. 

CONCEPCION,  a  dty  of  ChiU,  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  Republic,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Biobio,  8  m.  £.  from  its  mouth, 
and  about  270  m.  SSW.  Santiago;  lat.  860  43'  26" 
S.,  long.  730  6'  33"  W.  Estimated  pop.  12,000. 
It  stands  upon  a  low  neck  of  land  between  the 
Biobio  and  the  SE.  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Concep- 
tion, and  occupies  a  surface  of  about  a  sq.  mile. 
Streets  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles ;  houses 
mostly  only  one  story  in  height  in  consequence  of 
the  great  frequency  of  earthqjaakes,  and  many  are 
built  entirely  of  unbaked  bricks.  Conception  was 
formerly  a  flourishing  town,  containing  several 
good  buildings,  and  20,000  inhab. ;  and,  previously 
to  1835,  it  possessed  a  massive  cathedral,  but  this 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  city  were  in  that  year 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a  bishop  and  the  military  governor  of 
the  prov.  Manufactures  and  trade  are  said  to  be 
at  present  of  little  importance. 

'The  Bay  of  Conception  is  a  large  square  inlet, 
open  on  the  N.,  while  the  S.  and  W.  sides  are 
formed  by  a  high  promontory  jutting  out  from  the 
main  land,  and  bending  hi  to  the  shape  of  an  elbow, 
each  side  being  3  or  4  leagues  long.  The  diameter 
of  the  space  tiius  enclo^  is  about  6  m.    The 
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mouth  is  divided  by  the  island  Quirinquina,  which 
lies  across  it,  into  2  channels;  the  2^.  entrance 
has  30  fathoms  water,  diminishing  gradually  to  12 
fathoms  in  the  middle  of  the  bay ;  Uie  S.  entrance 
has  30  fathoms  at  its  commencement,  and  II 
fathoms  at  its  entrance  into  the  Talcahuano  an- 
chorage. There  are  3  harbours;  that  of  Talca- 
huano, close  to  the  small  fortified  town  of  the 
same  name,  under  the  promontory  in  the  SW. 
an^le,  is  the  most  secure  from  winds,  and  that  in 
which  ships  generally  lie.  Full  12  fathoms  water 
are  found  m  all  parts  of  the  bay  within  |  m.  of  the 
beach ;  the  holding  ground  is  excellent,  and  the 
bottom  free  from  rocks. 

Concep9ion  was  founded  in  1763,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  city  of  Penco  by  inundation, 
during  an  earthquake. 

CONCORD,  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
cap.  New  Hampshire,  and  seat  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, CO.  Rockingham,  on  the  Merrimac,  63  m. 
NNW.  Boston.  Pop.  10,890  m  1860.  The  town 
consists  chi  fly  of  two  streets,  extending  for  above 
2  m.  along  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  two  bridges.  It  contains  the  state- 
house,  a  handsome  stone  building,  and  the  state 
prison.  The  courts  were  removed  to  Concord  from 
Portsmouth  in  1823.  It  is  a  town  of  consider- 
able trade,  and  has  a  water  communication  with 
Boston  by  means  of  the  Merrimac  and  Middle- 
sex canaL 

CONDE',  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  du  Nord,  cap. 
cant,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hague  with  tlie 
Escaut  (Scheldt),  26  m.  SE.  Lille,  on  the  railway 
from  Lille  to  Valenciennes.  Pop.  6,804  in  1861. 
The  town  is  stronffly  fortified  by  works  constructed 
by  Yauban :  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  handsome 
town-hall  and  a  fine  arsenal.  A  canal,  15  m.  in 
length,  connects  Cond^  with  Mons,  in  the  Nether- 
lands.   It  was  taken  by  Louis  XI.  in  1478. 

CONDE'  SUR  NOIREAU,  a  town  of  France, 
d^.  Calvados,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  road  between 
Caen  and  Domfront,  23  m.  SSW.  the  former. 
Pop.  7,234  in  1861.  The  buildings  are  generally 
heavy ;  the  town  contains,  however,  two  old 
churches  worth v  of  notice.  It  formerly  possessed 
a  castle  with  a  large  tower,  but  little  now  remains 
of  that  edifice.  It  has  some  commercial  activity, 
and  fabrics  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  articles, 
and  cutlerv. 

C0ND6M,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Gers,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  a  height  the  foot  of  which  is  washed 
by  the  Baise,  which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
23  m.  NW.  bv  N.  Auch.  Pop.  8,070  in  1861. 
The  town  is  ill-built.,  but  improvmg ;  is  surrounded 
by  boulevards  planted  with  trees,  and  has  numerous 
villas  in  its  environs.  In  its  centre  is  a  large  open 
space,  in  which  is  the  parish  church,  formerly  the 
cathedral,  which,  despite  the  mutilations  it  has 
undergone,  is  still  a  magnificent  Grothic  edifice. 
Pens,  corks,  earthenware.  Brandy,  woollen  vani, 
and  leather  are  produced  here ;  and  there  is  albrisk 
trade  in  com,  flour,  and  wines.  It  has  a  tribunal 
of  original  jurisdiction  and  a  communal  college. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  a  monastery,  which  existed 
in  the  9th  century,  but  was  of  a  much  earlier  date. 
It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  once  filled 
by  Bossuet. 

CONDRIEU,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Rhone,  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  which  it  is  situated,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Rhone,  21  m.  S.  Lyons.  Pop.  2,666 
in  1861.  The  town  has  acquired  some  celebrity 
for  excellent  white  Mrines,  the  original  plants  pr(>- 
ducing  which  were,  it  is  said,  brought  thither  from 
Dalmatia  bv  order  of  the  emperor  Probus. 

CONGLETON,  a  market  town  and  bor.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Chester,  hund.  Northwich;  22  m.  S. 
Manchester,  and  161^  m.  NW.  London  by  London 
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and  Xorth  Western  and  North  Staffordshire  rail- 
way. Pop.  12^44  in  1861.  The  town  stands  in 
a  remarkably  healthy  situation,  on  the  Dane,  in  a 
deep  valley 'bordering  on  Staffordsh.  The  prin- 
cipal street  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  paved, 
and  lighted  with  gas :  it  contains  many  ancient 
houses  of  timber  framing  and  plaster;  at  the  W. 
end  are  many  detached  mansions,  surrounded  by 
gazdens  and  shrubberies,  and  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  more  opulent  manufacturers.  It  has  an  epis- 
copal chapel,  in  the  patronage  of  the  corporation ; 
a  Catholic  and  several  laige  dissenting  chapels; 
a  grammar-school,  nominaUy  free  for  the  sons  of 
boxgesses ;  an  infant  school,  established  in  1835 ; 
several  lai^  Sunday-schools;  and  many  chari- 
table institntions  and  bequests,  the  latter  chiefly 
held  in  trust  by  the  corporation ;  a  town-hall ;  and 
public  assembly-rooms,  built  in  1822,  conti|^ous 
to  which  is  a  modem  marlcet-place.  Silk  is  the 
»taple  manufacture  of  the  town;  the  silk-mills 
being  mostly  erected  alon^  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  trade  consists  chiefly  m  tlie  throwing  of  raw 
silk,  the  spinning  of  waste  ditto,  the  manufacture 
(j€  thrown  silk  into  plain  ribands  by  power  looms, 
of  which  there  are  about  254  in  the  town,  and  the 
weaving  of  ribands  and  broad  cloths  by  hand- 
looms.  There  are  also  cotton  spinning  factories, 
and  a  few  tanneries  and  leather-manufactories. 
Certain  lands  reserved  under  an  enclosure  act  are 
held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  bor. 
is  itivided  into  3  wards,  and  governed  by  6  alder- 
men and  18  counsellors. 

CONGO,  otherwise  LOWER  or  S.  GUINEA,  a 
country  in  S  W.  Africa,  to  which  various  boundaries 
have  been  assigned  by  the  old  and  more  recent 
traveUera.  The  Portuguese,  who  discovered  it  in 
1487,  included  in  Congo  all  the  coast  of  W.  Africa 
from  Cape  Lopez  Gonralvo  ^ioango),  in  lat.  0^  ST 
S.,  long.  8°  35'  E.,  to  Cape  Negro,  in  lat.  16°  60' 
Sw,  long.  11«>  66'  E. ;  for  they  found  the  whole  of 
that  tract  inhabited  by  negro  tribes,  resembling 
each  other  in  every  respect,  and  subject  to  one 
paramount  chief,  called  Mani-Congo  (Sovereign  of 
Congo)  ;  but  in  process  of  time  this  empire  became 
dismembered ;  inferior  chiefs  threw  off  their  alle- 
giance and  erected  separate  kingdoms,  which  are 
at  present  known  as  Angola  (a  name  now  more 
frequently  applied  to  the  distnct  over  which  all 
these  kingdoms  extend),  Loango,  Benguela,  and 
l»dy  Congo  Proper. 

The  boujuktries  of  Congo  Proper  are  at  present 
marked  N.  by  the  river  C^ngo  or  Zaire,  wnich  at 
about  IaU  6°' 5'  separates  it  from  Loango ;  S.  by 
the  river  Dando,  in  lat.  99  20'  S.,  dividing  it  from 
Angola ;  W.  the  Congoese  coast  is  washed  by  the 
S.  Atlantic  ocean,  while  to  the  E.  it  has  the  un- 
known countries  of  Fugeno  and  Matamba,  the 
Mountains  of  the  Sun,  £c.  According  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  Ritter,  Congo  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct regions :  that  next  to  the  sea,  or  the  littoral^ 
is  low  and  flat,  is  traversed  by  many  streams,  and 
abounds  in  sandy  deserts,  but  is  elsewhere  very 
fertile.  The  climate  in  this  refipon  is  exceedingly 
unfavourable;  and  pestilential  emanations,  and 
swarms  of  noxious  animals,  expose  the  lives  of 
the  inhab.  to  perpetual  danger.  The  other  region 
eoosists  of  the  terraces,  or  acclivities,  ascending 
from  the  {>]ain  to  the  high  table-land  in  the  in- 
terior. This  is  by  far  the  hnest  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  richest  and  most  populous.  The  river 
Zaire,  which  descends  from  the  interior  to  the 
otMMt,  has  its  great  cataracts  m  passing  through 
thisrj^on. 

This  river  is  a  most  conspicuous  object  in  the 
topography  of  Congo :  it  is  a  magniflcent  stream, 
particularly  towards  its  embouchure :  it  overflows 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  fertilises  the  sur- 


rounding country;  but  these  risings  take  place 
also  in  the  dry  season,  elevating  the  current  7  ft, 
— increased  to  12  ft  by  the  rains.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly deep ;  Maasey's  sounding-machine  having 
indicated  113  fathoms,  and  yet  the  lead  had  not 
touched  the  bottom.  In  the  upper  parts,  the  cur- 
rent varies  in  strength  from  2^  to  5  m.  an  hour, 
but  is  sufficiently  strong  in  the  channel  to  prevent 
a  transport  entering  the  river  without  the  aid  of  a 
powerM  sea-breeze.  At  about  140  m.  from  its 
mouth,  the  Zaire  narrows  to  from  800  to  500  yds. 
for  about  40  m. ;  its  banks  bristling  with  precipi- 
tous masses  of  slate,  which  sometimes  intercept 
the  stream,  and  form  rapids  and  cataracts,  called 
by  the  natives  yellala.  Beyond  these  craggy  re- 
gions, the  Zaire  expands  in  breadth  to  2,  3,  and 
even  to  4  m. ;  and  near  the  place  where  Captain 
Tuckey  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  journey,  the 
width  and  majestic  appearance  of  the  river,  the 
verdure  of  the  land,  which  was  here  well  peopled, 
combined  to  render  the  scene  agreeable  in  the 
highest  degree.  (Tuckey 's  Expedition,  pp.  337- 
348 ;  Joum.  Royal  Geog.  Soc,  iii.  220.) 

The  banks  of  the  Zaire,  from  its  mouth  to  Em- 
bomma  (about  60  m.),  are  clothed  with  a  most 
exuberant  vegetation,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  con- 
tinued forest  of  tall  and  majestic  trees,  clothed 
with  foliage  of  never-fading  verdure. 

The  supposed  identity  of  the  Congo  with  the 
Niger  was  lon^  a  question  agitated  among  geo- 
graphers ;  and  its  decision  was  one  of  the  objects 
of  Tuckey's  expedition.  This  question  has  been, 
as  every  one  knows,  set  at  rest  by  the  Messrs. 
Lander,  fiut  it  is  siifliciently  clear  from  the  in- 
formation collected  by  Tucke^,  that  the  Zaire,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  pomt  to  which  he  had 
ascended,  divides  into  two  great  arms,  the  most  N. 
of  which  has  its  source  in  a  lake  or  marsh. 

The  natund  productions  of  Congo  have  been  ad- 
mirably arranged  b^  Professor  Smith,  a  member 
of  Tuckey's  expedition  hvho  unhappily  lost  his  life 
in  the  course  of  it),  ana  Mr.  Brown.  Large  trees 
are  only  found  in  the  valleys,  or  thinly  sprinkled 
over  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  hills,  and  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  the  Adantonia,  Bombax  pen- 
temdrum,  Anmodeista,  Maaanga  (native  term,  but 
allied  to  Cecrapia),  Ekeu  aumietuiSf  Baphia  vini- 
fera,  and  Pandanus  candelabrum.  Intermixed 
with  these,  on  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  Quorra, 
large  patches  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus  fbrm  a 
grand  feature  in  the  vegetation.  The  edible  pro- 
ductions are  maize,  cassava,  sweet  and  bitter,  two 
kinds  of  pulse,  the  Cytistu  cajauy  a  species  of  Fhn- 
seolusy  and  ground  nuts  (Arachis  hypoaaxi).  The 
common  yam,  besides  another  species  of  Dtotcarea, 
so  bitter  as  to  reauife  four  days*  boiling  before  it 
be  eatable,  with  the  sugar-cane,  capsicum,  and  to- 
bacco, are  alimentar}'  plants  of  secondary  import- 
ance. The  most  valuable  fruits  are  plantains, 
papaws,  limes,  oranges,  pine-apples,  pumpkins, 
tamarinds,  and  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  small 
plum,  called  safu.  The  plant,  however,  of  most 
importance  to  the  natives  is  the  oil  pahn  {Elaris 
gumiensisjf  from  which  is  extracted  the  best  palm 
wine ;  this  and  two  other  species  of  palm  (Baphia 
vinifera  and  a  Hyphcba)  are  to  the  Congoese  what 
the  cocoa-tree  is  to  many  of  the  Asiatic  islanders. 
The  indigenous  fruits  are  the  Anona  senegcUensisj 
Sarwca^igluSj  a  species  of  cream-fruit,  Ckryaoha- 
lanut,  icacoy  a  species  of  Ximenia,  and  another  of 
Antidesma,  (Professor  Smith's  Journal  in  Tuckey's 
work,  with  remarks  thereon  by  Mr.  Brown, /xuniii ; 
Quarterly  Review,  xviii  350,  351.) 

The  animals  appear  to  be  those  chiefly  which  are 
found  in  every  part  of  this  great  continent ;  lions, 
leopards,  elephants,  buffaloes,  antelopes,  wild  hogs, 
porcupines,  hares,  and  monkeys.  The  river  abounds 
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with  ^ood  fish,  and  also  with  those  huge  moiisterB 
the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile.  Domestic  ani- 
mals are  few  and  scarce ;  those  mostly  met  with 
are  hogs,  goats,  fowls,  Muscovy  ducks,  and  pigeons, 
and  a  few  sheep,  generally  si>otted  with  nair  in- 
stead of  wool.  The  natives  eat  these  animals  in  a 
manner  quite  characteristic  of  their  rooted  laziness. 
They  remove  neither  skin,  feathers,  nor  hair;  and 
scarcely  warming  them  by  the  fire,  tear  the  meat 
in  pieces  with  their  teeth.  (Dr.  Leach  and  Mr. 
Crouch,  in  Appendix  to  Tuckey's  work;  Quarterly 
Review,  xviLu  361.) 

Gooemment  and  Pop%dation, — If  we  may  depend 
on  the  traditions  of  the  people,  who  have  neither 
annals  nor  history,  Congo  was  formerly  a  powerful 
empire  under  a  single  sovereign,  or  rather  absolute 
despot  But  it  is  evident,  ftom  the  accounts  of  the 
early  travellers,  little  as  they  are,  in  many  respects, 
to  be  depended  on,  that,  when  first  visited  by  Eu- 
ropeans, the  government  of  Congo  did  not  differ 
materially  in  its  form  from  what  we  find  it  at  the 
present  day;  and  that  it  consisted  of  a  sort  of  con- 
federacy of  small  states  under  a  principal  sove- 
reign. (Prevost,  Histoire  GWn^rale  des  Voyages, 
V.  1-7.)  It  would  appear,  however,  to  be  pretty 
certain  that  the  power  of  the  superior  monarch  has 
materially  declmed  during  the  last  200  years.  At 
all  events,  Congo  is  now  split  into  an  infinite 
number  of  petty  states  or  chenmuhip%^  each  governed 
by  a  chenou  or  chief.  These  chieftainships  would, 
in  Europe,  be  said  to  be  fiefs,  held  under  a  principal 
sovereign,  called  Undy  or  bluufy  N'Oongo^  residmg 
at  Banza  Congo.  But  it  would  seem  that  most  of 
these  chiefs  affect  a  nearly  total  independence ; 
and  being  all  despots  in  their  own  limited  spheres, 
and  frequently  at  war  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  principal  sovereign,  the  country  is  uniformly 
almost  in  a  state  of  the  most  frightful  anarch;^. 
At  the  death  of  a  chenou,  it  is  not  his  son,  but  lus 
brother  or  maternal  uncle  that  succeeds  him. 

The  mhab.  are  said  to  be  a  mixed  race ;  but  the 
Portuguese  never  visited  the  country  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  produce  any  impression  on  the  physical 
character  of  the  people;  and  the  Congoese  are 
certainly  one  of  the  least  favoured  negro  varieties. 
Speaking  generally,  they  seem  to  be  sunk  in  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation.  They  are  incorrigiblv 
indolent;  have  little  or  no  clothing;  and  though 
they  raise  Indian  com,  agriculture  is  in  the  lowest 
state,  and  they  fre<|uently  suffi^  the  extremity  of 
famine.  Their  religion  is  the  grossest  species  of 
feticism.  The  Portuguese  having  established  mis- 
sions in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  natives 
sometimes  exhibit  in  their  religion  an  odious  mix- 
ture of  Christianity  and  idolatry.  They  are  prone 
to  all  sorts  of  excesses  and  debaucherv.  The 
women  are  degraded  to  the  condition  of  Wasts  of 
burden ;  and  prostitution  to  strangers  is  considered 
as  a  necessary  part  of  hospitality.  Still,  however, 
they  are  not  wholly  de:}titute  of  good  qualities ; 
and  are  said  to  be  sincere,  hospitable,  and  com- 
passionate. Having  been  long  a  principal  seat  of 
the  slave  trade,  a  considerable  part  of  the  disonlers 
that  prevail  in  the  country  are  with  much  proba- 
bility ascribed  to  the  enormities  growing  out  of 
that  detestable  traffic  This  is  said  to  isolate  one 
petty  state  from  another,  and  to  occasion  peipetual 
wars ;  the  slaves  being  mostly  prisoners  taken  in 
battle,  or  kidnapped  on  the  public  roads.  But, 
admitting  the  influence  of  these  causes,  still  we 
apprehend  that  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  the 
negro  race  is  at  bottom  the  real  cause  of  the  de- 
graded condition  of  Congo,  and  of  all  the  other 
negro  states.  The  Congoese  are  said  frequently 
to  decapitate  their  prisoners,  and  bum  their  bodies ; 
and  if  such  barbarity  be  practised  when  the  pri- 
soners may  be  sold,  the  presumption  would  seem 
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to  be  that  it  would  become  much  more  prevalent 
were  the  trafiic  put  an  end  to.  (See  Tockcy, 
paanm ;  and  Bitter's  Geography  of  Africa,  French 
translation,  i.  879-387.) 

The  country  has  been  represented  as  very  popu- 
lous, and  as  studded  with  towns  and  villages 
swarming  with  inhab.  Carli,  one  of  the  early 
missionaries,  gravely  reports  that  a  king  of  Congo 
marehed  against  the  Portuguese  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  900,000  men.  (Prevost,  ubi  aupra.)  But 
it  is  evident  that  a  country  in  the  state  we  have 
described  cannot  be  thickly  peopled ;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  Tuckey  states  that  the  most  considerable 
banzoy  or  cap.,  of  a  petty  state  that  he  visited  did 
not  contain  more  than  100  huts  and  600  persons. 
In  Embomma  he  found  60  huts,  with  500  inhab. ; 
and  at  Inga  70  houses,  in  which  not  more  than 
800  persons  resided.  It  is  true  that  his  observa- 
tions in  the  interior  were  not  verv  extended;  and 
he  admits  that  the  upper  banks  o/the  Zaire  (where 
his  operations  unhappily  ended)  were  considerably 
more  populous  than  those  towa^  the  coast ;  but 
stall  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  the  accounts  of 
the  extraordinary  pop.  of  the  countrjr  have  no 
better  foundation  than  the  imagination  of  the 
writers.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, the  cap.  of  the  country,  which  they 
divided  into  six  provinces,  was  biult  on  a  moun- 
tain about  150  m.  from  the  sea,  and  was  called  by 
them  St  Salvador.  They  speak  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant terms  of  the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  the 
situation. 

CONGOON,  a  sea-port  town  of  Persia,  prov. 
Pars,  on  th^  Persian  Gulf,  130  m.  S.  by  E.  Schiraz. 
Pop.  from  6,000  to  7,000.  It  has  an  excellent  road- 
stead, where  a  frigate  may  ride  in  safety  in  the 
most  tempestuous  weather,  and  good  water  and 
firewood  may  be  procured  in  abundance.  (Kin- 
neir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  81.) 

CONI,  or  CUNEO,  a  town  of  N.  Italv,  cap.  div. 
and  prov.,  on  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stura 
and  Gesso,  45  m.  S.  by  W.  Turin,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  Pop.  22,510  in  1861.  This 
was  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  and  sustained  with- 
out capture  various  sieves,  till  bein^  delivered  up 
to  the  French  they  dismantled  it  m  1801.  It  is 
still,  however,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  two 
gates ;  it  has  a  cathedral,  three  other  churches,  a 
royal  college,  hospital,  workhouse,  and  some  pub- 
lic baths.  Its  principal  street  is  wide  and  hand- 
some, and  is  lined  throughout  with  porticoes :  the 
other  streets  are,  in  fact,  mere  lanes.  Coni  is  the 
seat  of  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  a 
bishopric,  and  the  residence  of  the  intendente  and 
military  commandant  of  the  div.  It  has  some  silk 
fabrics,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  being 
a  sort  of  entrqp6t  to  Turin  and  Nice. 

CONJEVERAM  (CancWpura,  the  golden  city), 
a  considerable  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Caraatic, 
distr.  Chingleput.,  in  which  it  is  the  chief  military 
station  under  the  Madras  presidency.  It  stands  iii 
a  vaUey  36  m.  WSW.  Madras,  and  25  m.  E.  Aroot ; 
lat.  120  49'  N.,  long.  79°  41'  E.  It  is  tolerably 
populous,  and  covers  a  large  space  of  ground,  which 
IS  in  great  part  occupied  by  extensive  gardens  and 
cocoa  plantations.  It  has  two  remarkable  pagodas ; 
one,  dedicated  to  Siva,  contains  many  pillars  hand- 
somely sculptured,  and  some  well-cured  figures  of 
elephants,  &c. ;  the  other,  which  is  smaller,  has  a 
great  deal  of  curious  workmanship  and  sculpture, 
which,  for  truth  of  proportion  and  delicacy  of  exe- 
cution, is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  Hindoo 
edifice.  There  ajre  numerous  weavers  amongst  tlie 
pop. ;  who  manufacture  red  handkerchiefs,  turbans, 
and  cloths  for  native  dresses.  Small  pagodas,  and 
choultriety  or  travellers'  houses,  abound  l^th  in  the 
town  and  its  vicinity :  the  valley  of  Conjeveram 
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u  fertile,  contains  many  substantial  tanks,  and 
j^ppean  in  a  proeperuos  state. 

CONNAUGHT,  one  of  the  four  provs.  into  which 
Ireland  is  divided,  on  its  W.  coast,  containing  the 
COS.  of  Galway,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  and 
SlisoL     (See  Irbuind.) 

Connecticut,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
V.  States*  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Union,  between 
lat  40°  58'  and  420  2'  N.,  and  long.  71°  53'  and 
73°  50'  W.,  having  N.  Massachusetts,  £.  Rhode 
Island,  W.  New  York,  and  S.  Long  Island  Sound ; 
length^  £.  to  W.,  90  m. ;  average  breadth,  about 
52  m. ;  area,  4,674  sq.  nu  Pop.  460,147  in  1860. 
The  state  ranks  third  in  the  union  as  to  density 
of  pof^  having  98  individuals  to  the  sq.  m.  Sur- 
fan  generally  undulating.  A  chain  of  mountains 
of  inooDiddenble  height  rons  N.  and  S.  through 
the  W.  part  of  the  state.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Connecticut:  it  rises  in  New  Hampshire, 
ind  having  passed  through  Massachusetts,  inter- 
sects this  state  nearly  in  its  centre ;  and  then  bend- 
ing to  the  £L,  falls  into  Long  Island  Sound,  a  little 
below  Newhaven,  after  a  course  of  410  m.,  250  of 
which  have  been  made  navigable  by  means  of 
locks  and  canals.  Along  the  coast  are  several  ex- 
cellent harbours;  the  best  are  those  of  New  London 
and  Newhaven.  Climate  very  variable:  an  ez- 
trane  degree  of  heat  and  cold  are  experienced  at 
different  seasons;  but  the  sky  is  usually  serene, 
and  the  country  healthpr.  There  are  some  sterile 
districts ;  but  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile, 
and  (for  America)  well  cultivated.  European 
grains,  Indian  com,  flax,  hemp,  and  culinary  vege- 
tables, are  raised  in  abundance ;  orchards  are 
nnmenHia,  and  apples  so  plentiful  that  cider  is  a 
conaderable  product.  The  pasture-lands  are  good ; 
huge  herds  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  butter  and 
cheese  are  made  in  large  quantities.  Farms  vary 
in  size  from  50  to  200  acres.  There  are  mines  of 
iron  ore,  lead,  and  copper ;  but,  excepting  the  first, 
none  of  them  axe  wrought.  Marble,  black-lead, 
porcelain  clay,  and  freestone,  are  found  in  many 
parts.  The  chalybeate  waters  of  Stafford  are  cele- 
brated. Manufactures  occupy  more  attention  than 
rural  industry,  and  are  more  considerable,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  popularion,  than  in  any  other  state 
of  the  Union,  Rhode  Island  exceptedl  The  prin- 
cipal are  those  of  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  iron 
and  tin  ware,  leather,  fire-arms,  carriages,  powder, 
clocks,  gin,  and  snuff.  There  were  49  savings 
banks  on  April  1, 1868,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
23,446,936  dollan.  A  considerable  coasting  trade 
and  traffic  with  the  W.  Indies  are  maintained. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  catde,  horses, 
moles,  gram,  fish,  candles,  soap,  butter,  and  cheese. 
The  state  is  divided  into  eight  counties.  Hartford 
is  the  chief  city,  and  is,  in  conjunction  with  New- 
haven,  the  seat  of  govemm.;  the  other  principal 
tmms  are  Middletown,  New  London,  and  Norwich. 
These  contain  several  colleges,  learned  societies, 
and  public  schools.  The  state  school-fimd,  founded 
in  1821,  is  the  most  considerable  of  any  in  the 
Union;  the  capital  amounted,  Feb.  28,  1863,  to 
2,049j426  dollars,  while  the  revenue  was  132,589 
<k>llaz8.  Yale  College,  founded  at  Saybrook  in 
1700,  and  removed  in  1716  to  Newhaven,  contains 
the  finest  cabinet  of  minerals  in  the  Union,  and 
an  extensive  library.  The  legislature  of  the  state 
consisted,  in  1863^  of  a  senate  of  21  mems.,  and  a 
H.  of  Representauves  of  287  members.  The  sena- 
tors, representatives,  governor,  and  lieut-govemor 
are  all  elected  every  year,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
April,  by  the  vote  of  all  male  citizens  who  have 
resided  one  vear  in  the  state,  and  have  attained 
the  age  of  21.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  courts 
are  appointed  by  the  assembly,  and  hold  their 
offices  daring  good  behaviour,  or  until  they  are 
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70  years  of  age,  when  they  must  retire.  Connec- 
ticut sends  four  mems.  to  the  national  H.  of  Re- 
presentatives, and  two  senators  to  the  narional 
senate.  This  portion  of  the  Union  was  first  colo- 
nised in  1685  and  1638,  by  two  colonies  united  in 
1665.  Its  subsequent  progress  has  been  one  of 
almost  uninterrupted  prosperity. 

CONSTANCE  (an.  Qmstanita,  Germ.  Koruianz 
or  Cosimtz)y  a  city  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
cap.  drc  same  name,  or  Seekreis  {£ake  Circle^, 
finely  situated  on  the  Rhine,  at  the  point  where  it 
emerges  from  the  Lake  of  Constance,  100  m.  SSE. 
Carlsruhe,  26  m.  £.  Schaffhausen,  on  the  terminus 
of  the  Beusel-Constance  railway.  Pop.  7,816  in 
1861.  Constance  is  a  highly  interesting  city,  from 
its  historical  associations.  In  the  15th  century  it 
is  said  to  have  contained  from  30,000  to  40,000 
inhab. ;  and  its  streets  and  many  of  its  buildings 
remain  unaltered  since  that  period,  though  several 
of  them  are  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  deserted.  It 
is  fortified  by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  diteh;  has  three  suburbs,  one  of 
which;  Petershausen,  is  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  but  conmiunicates  with  the  city  by  a 
long  covered  wooden  bridge  built  upon  stone  piers. 
The  cathedral  or  minster^  begun  in  1052,  is  a  hand- 
some Gothic  structure  with  a  lofty  steeple,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  lake  and  countr}', 
as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Vorarlberg  and  the  Gn- 
sons.  The  doors  of  the  main  portal  are  curiously 
carved;  and  the  choir  is  supported  b^  sixteen 
pillars,  each  of  a  single  block.  A  fine  high  altar, 
and  several  interesting  tombs  and  relics,  attest  the 
ancient  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  see,  which  was 
formerly  the  most  considerable  in  Germany,  and 
had  large  possessions  in,  and  jurisdiction  ovci-, 
Switzerland.  A  plate  of  metal  let  into  the  floor 
of  this  cathedral,  near  the  entrance,  marks  the 
spot  where  John  Huss  stood  when  he  was  con- 
denmed  in  1415.  The  Franciscan  convent,  the 
first  prison  of  Huss,  is  now  a  ruin ;  and  the  Do- 
minican convent,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  re- 
moved, has  been  converted  into  a  cotton  factorv. 
The  kaufhaus  (market-hall),  erected  in  1388,  'is 
interesting,  as  being  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
famous  Council  of  Constance,  held  from  1414  to 
1418.  The  concourse  of  ecclesiastics  and  others, 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom,  at  this  council  was 
such  that  not  onlv  the  houses  in  the  town  were 
crowded,  but  booths  were  erected  in  the  streets, 
while  thousands  of  pilgrims  were  encamped  in  the 
adjacent  fields.  Religious  processions,  dramatic 
representations,  and  entertamments  of  every  de- 
scription, hourly  succeeded  each  other ;  and  thou- 
sands of  individuals  were  employed  solely  in 
transporting  thither  the  choicest  delicacies  of 
Europe.  The  great  object  of  this  council  was  to 
vindicate  the  authority  of  general  councils,  to 
which  the  Roman  pontiff  was  declared  to  be  amen- 
able. And  having  done  this,  the  council  proceeded 
to  depose  three  popes  or  antipopes,  John  XXIII., 
Gregory  XII.,  and  Benedict  aIII.  ;  they  next 
elected  Martin  V.,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  a  schism 
which  had  lasted  forty  years.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing its  merit  in  these  respects,  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance is  justly  infamous,  for  the  treacherous  seiziu^e 
and  execution  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
notwithstanding  the  safe-conduct  granted  to  the 
former  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  the  president  of 
the  assembly,  who  wanted  power  or  inclination 
effectually  to  vindicate  his  pledge.  Huss  suffered 
at  the  stake,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1415 ;  and  Jerome, 
who  had  attended  him  to  the  council,  was  burnt 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1416.  The  opinions  of  Wy- 
cliffe  were  also  condemned;  and  an  order  was 
issued  to  commit  his  works  and  bones  to  the  flames. 
Various  relics  of  this  period,  and  a  collection  of 
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Roman  and  German  antiquities  foand  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, are  preserved  m  the  kaufhatts, 

Constance  contains  an  ancient  palace,  a  lyceum, 
a  hospital,  a  conventual  school  for  females, 
several  collections  of  art  and  science,  and  a  theatre. 
The  suburb  of  Peterhausen  contains  a  grand  ducal 
residence,  formerly  a  Benedictine  abbey ;  that  of 
Kreuzlingen  is  fortified,  and  possesses  a  convent, 
in  the  church  of  which  there  is  some  elaborate 
carving.  The  suburb  of  Bruhl  is  the  scene  of  the 
martyniom  of  Huss  and  Jerome.  On  the  bridge 
across  the  Rhine  there  are  mills  for  various  pur- 


Constance  is  the  seat  of  the  circle  and  district 
government.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance  till  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, since  which  it  has,  until  very  recently,  pro- 
p;res8ively  declined.  The  chief  resources  of  its 
mhab.  are  derived  from  the  culture  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  some  trade,  the  navigation  of  the  lake, 
and  a  few  manufactures,  chiefl  v  of  cotton  cloth  and 
yam,  and  silk  fabrics,  which  have  latterly  been  a 
good  deal  extended.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  Germany.  It  was  founded  or  enlarged 
by  the  Romans  in  the  4th  century.  It  was  a  free 
imperial  city  till  1548,  when  Charles  Y.  placed  it 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire;  next  year  it  was 
attached  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  in  1805 
to  Baden. 

CONSTANCE  (LAKE  OF),  (an.  Locus  Brigan- 
Hmu  or  SuevicuB^  Germ.  Bodensee),  a  lake  of 
Central  Europe,  the  largest  belonging  to  Germany, 
between  lat  47®  29'  and  47°  49'  N.,  and  long. 
9°  2'  30"  and  9°  46'  E.,  surrounded  b^  the  terri- 
tories of  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  Bavana,  Austria 
rVorarlbcig),  and  Switzerland.  Length,  NW.  to 
SE.,  about  84  m.,  greatest  breadth  about  8A  m. ; 
area,  about  200  sq.  m. ;  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  1,255  ft.;  greatest  depth,  964  ft  Its 
most  N.  portion  consists  of  a  narrow  prolongation, 
odled  the  Neberling  Lake.  The  Rhine  enters  the 
Lake  of  Constance  on  the  SE.,  and  issues  from  its 
NW.  extremity  at  the  city  of  Constance,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  lake  called  thelJntcr  or  Zeller-see, 
which  contains  the  fertile  isL  of  Reichenau,  and  is 
sometimes  considered  part  of  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance. The  banks  of  the  latter  are  mostlv  flat  or 
gently  undulating,  and  distinguished  for  their  fer- 
tility. They  abound  with  oom-fields  and  orchards, 
and  some  tolerable  wine  is  grown  on  them.  The 
S.  shore  especially  is  studded  with  a  picturesque 
line  of  ruined  castles  and  other  remains  of  the 
middle  ages;  and  both  sides  are  crowded  with 
numerous  towns  and  villages,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Landau,  in  Bavana ;  Friederichshausen, 
a  summer  resort  of  the  king  of  Wirtembei^, 
Miersbuig,  and  Neberling,  in  Baden :  Arbon,  m 
Switzerlimd;  and  Bregenz,  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions. The  waters  of  this  lake  are  green,  clear, 
and  subject  to  sudden  risings,  the  cause  of  which 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Numerous 
aquatic  birds  and  Crustacea  inhabit  this  lake ;  and 
it  is  abundantly  stocked  with  fish.  Its  navigation 
is  somewhat  dangerous,  owing  to  sudden  squalls  : 
considerable  traffic,  however,  takes  place  upon  it, 
and  a  number  of  steamboats  run  almost  hourly 
from  Constance  to  the  difierent  ports  situated 
around  it. 

CONSTANTINA  (vidg.  Kosantinah),  an  inland 
city  of  N.  Africa,  Algeria,  cap.  of  its  E.  prov.,  be- 
yond the  Lesser  Atlas,  on  a  peninsulated  height, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Rummel,  or 
Wad-el-Kebir  {Ampsaga  of  the  ancients),  which 
runs  in  part  through  a  deep  ravine,  crossed  by  an 
ancient  bridge,  114  yards  above  the  water,  and 
113  yards  m  length;  190  ra.  ESE.  Algiers;  lat. 
36°  24'  N.,  long.  60  8'  E.     The  hill,  on  which  the 
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city  stands,  ap[>ear8  to  have  been  separated  from 
the  opposite  heights  of  Setah-el-Mansurah  by  an 
earthquake,  or  some  other  natural  convulsion.  On 
the  S W.  side  it  gradually  declines  downwards  to 
the  plain,  and  on  that  side  only  the  city  is  acces- 
sible. The  present  city  is  about  1^  m.  in  circ 
Pop.  34,500  m  1861,  of  whom  6,600  Europeans, 
about  a  half  Kabyles,  a  fourth  Moors,  and  the  rest 
Turks  and  Jews.  The  ancient  city  was  much 
larger,  extending  on  the  other  side  of  the  ra\dne, 
and  down  into  the  plain. 

Constantina  is  strong,  as  weUby  art  as  by  nature  : 
the  walls  on  the  land  side  are  5  ft  thick,  and  have, 
in  many  parts,  casemates  behind  them.  ITiere 
are  4  ^ates,  all  of  Arabic  construction,  built  how- 
ever, m  great  part,  of  the  materials  of  Roman 
edifices :  the  superb  gates,  with  columns  of  red 
marble,  mentioned  by  former  travellers,  no  longer 
exist.  On  its  N.  side,  on  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  plateau,  is  the  Kasba,  or  citadel,  occupying 
the  sito  where  was  formerly  the  Numidian  citadel, 
and  more  recently  the  Roman  capital,  parts  of 
b()th  which  edifices  still  exist.  The  palace,  built 
within  these  few  years,  is  a  large  edifice,  hand- 
somely fitted  up.  There  are  said  to  be  13  mosques, 
exclusive  of  chapels,  but  none  of  them  deserve 
any  especial  notice.  Streets  narrow  and  dirty; 
houses  generally  two  stories  high,  covered  with 
tiled  roofs,  a  dm  d^dne\  they  are  constructed  of 
brick,  raised  on  a  foundation  of  stones,  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  buildings.  Many  of  them  are  laige 
and  well  furnished,  and  there  are  no  indications  of 
extreme  poverty  in  any  class  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  many  remains  of  antiquity ;  but  these 
have  suffered  much  of  late  years,  having  been 
taken  down,  and  employed  as  materials  for  the 
fortifications.  The  bridge  over  the  ra\'ine,  already 
alluded  to,  was  originally  constructed  by  the 
Romans.  There  are  also  several  Roman  easterns, 
and  a  church,  probably  of  the  sera  of  Constantine, 
with  arches.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious :  the 
principal  manufactures  are  those  of  saddles,  bridles, 
boots,  slippers,  and  garters ;  a  few  coarse  blankets 
are  also  made ;  and  the  late  bey  employed  25  men 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  with  the  S.,  the  inhab.  receiving 
gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  slaves,  and  the  finer 
sort  of  haiks,  both  silk  and  wool,  in  return  for  com, 
saddlery,  and  articles  of  European  manufacture. 
From  1,200  to  1,500  mule-loads  of  com  used  to  be 
annually  sent  to  Tunis.  The  land  round  the  town 
is  fertile,  and  mostly  belongs  to  the  conununity. 
The  actual  cultivators  pay  four-fifths  of  the  produce 
as  rent. 

A  French  force  of  8,000  were  foiled  in  an  at- 
tempt to  take  this  city  in  1836,  and  suffered  much 
on  their  retreat.  In  the  following  year  another 
French  army,  proceeding  from  Bona,  sat  down 
before  it  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  took  it  by 
storm,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  on  the  13th  of 
the  same  month. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  so  called  from  its 
founder,  or  rather  restorer,  Constantine  the  Great 
(Turk.  8(amb<m[)f  a  famous  city  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  cap.  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  the 
first  city  oi  the  Mohammedan  world ;  a  ^tinction 
which  it  has  held  since  1453,  when  it  ceased  to  be 
the  cap.  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Its  situation, 
whether  considered  in  a  commercial  or  political 
point  of  view,  is  the  finest  imaginable;  and  it 
seems  naturally  fitted  to  be  the  metropolis  of  an 
extensive  empu^  It  occupies  a  triangular  pro- 
montor)^  near  the  E.  extremity  of  the  prov.  of 
Roumelia  (an.  Thrace) j  at  the  junction  of  the  sea 
of  Marmora  with  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  or 
Channel  of  Constantinople,  being  separated  from 
its  suburbs  of  Galata,  Pera,  and  Cassim-Pacha  by 
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the  noble  haiboar  called  the  Golden  Horn ;  lat. 
41©  0'  12"  N.,  long.  28°  59*  T  E.  Pop.  uncertain, 
but  supposed  to  amount|  including  the  suburbs,  to 
above  a  million. 

Constantinople  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  harp ; 
the  longest  side  of  the  triangle  being  towards  the 
sea  of  Miiimora,  and  the  shortest  towards  the 
*  Golden  Horn.*  Its  length,  £.  to  W.,  is  about  3^ 
m. ;  breadth  varies  from  1  to  4  m.  Its  circ.  has 
been  vazionsly  estimated  at  from  10  to  23  m. ;  but 
measured  upon  the  maps  of  Kauifer  and  Le  Che- 
valier, it  appears  to  be  about  12^  m.  in  circuit, 
and  contains,  according  to  Dallaway  and  Gibbon, 
an  areiK  of  about  2,000  acres.  Like  Kome,  Con- 
stantinople has  been  built  on  seven  hills,  six  of 
which  may  be  observed,  distinctly  enough,  from 
the  port,  to  rise  prc^;re8fflvely  above  each  other 
from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  200  ft.  above  it ;  the 
seventh  hill,  to  the  SW.  of  the  others,  occupies 
more  than  o&e-third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  city. 
Each  of  these  hills  affords  a  site  to  some  con- 
Fpocuous  edifice.  The  first  is  occupied  by  the 
Senglio;  the  second  crowned  with  the  Bunit 
Pillar,  erected  by  Constantine,  and  the  mosque 
cf  Otbman ;  the  mosques  of  the  sultans  Solyman, 
Mohammed,  and  Selim  stand  on  the  summits  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth ;  the  W.  walls  of  the 
city  ran  along  the  top  of  the  sixth ;  and  the  Pil- 
lar of  Arcadius  was  erected  upon  the  seventh. 

This  amphitheatre  of  peopled  hills,  with  its  in- 
numerable cupolas  and  minarets  interspersed  with 
tall  dark  cypresses,  and  its  almost  unrivalled  port, 
crowded  with  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  has,  ex- 
ternally, a  most  imposing  aspect,  to  which  its 
interior  forma  a  lamentable  contrast  The  expec- 
tations of  the  stranger  are,  perhaps,  nowhere  more 
deceived.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  steep, 
dark,  ill-paved  or  not  paved  at  all,  and  dirty; 
though,  by  reason  of  the  slope  of  the  ground  on 
either  side  towards  the  sea  and  harbour,  and  the 
great  number  of  public  fountains,  much  of  the 
filth  is  conveniently  cleared  away.  Adrianople 
Street,  running  from  the  gate  of  the  same  name 
to  the  Seraglio,  is  the  only  one  desen'ing  the  name 
of  street;  the  rest  are  mere  lanes.  Ihe  houses 
are  mostly  small  and  low,  being  built  of  wood, 
earth,  or,  at  the  best,  of  rough  or  unhewn  stone. 
It  is  the  palaces,  mosques,  bagnios,  bazars,  khans, 
kc  that  make  so  splendid  a  show  at  a  distance. 
Dallaway  (Constantiaople,  p.  70)  and  Sir  J.  Hob- 
house  believe  that  its  streeta  were  anciently  not 
more  regular  than  at  present;  and  that  from  the 
frequent,  and  sudden  devastations  by  fire,  men- 
tianed  by  the  Byzantine  historians,  its  houses 
were  formerly,  as  now,  built  mostly  of  wood  or 
other  firagile  materials.  About  a  century  after  its 
restoration,  Constantinople  is  reported  (Gibbon, 
ch.  xvii.)  to  have  contamed  *  a  capitol,  or  school 
of  learning,  a  circus,  2  theatres,  8  public  and  153 
private  baths,  62  porticos,  5  granaries,  8  aqueducts, 
or  reservoirs  of  water,  4  spacious  halls  for  the 
meetings  of  the  senate  or  courts  of  justice,  14 
churches,  fourteen  squares,  344  streets,  and  4,388 
houses,  which  for  their  size  or  beau^  deserv^  to 
be  di^dngnished  from  the  multitude  of  plebeian 
habitations.  It  contains,  at  present,  14  royal  and 
332  other  mosques,  or  houses  of  Mohammedan 
worship,  40  colleges  of  Mohammedan  priests,  183 
hospitals,  36  Christian  churches,  several  syna- 
gogues, 130  public  baths,  nearly  200  khans,  and 
numerous  coffee-houses,  caravanserais,  and  public 
fountains;  besides  some  extensive  subterranean 
risterns,  the  aoueduct  of  Yalens,  several  remark- 
able pillars  and  obelisks  erected  by  the  Greek  era- 
pecun,  and  other  monuments  which,  together  with 
the  walls,  the  castle  of  *  Seven  Towers,*  &c.,  are 
interesting  remains  of  antiquity,  and  for  the  most 


part  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  (Andr^ 
ossy,  p.  124;  Cours  Mdthodique  de  Gr^graphie, 
p.  625 ;  Hobhouse.) 

Constantine  surrounded  the  cit^  with  walls, 
chiefly  of  freestone,  flanked  at  variable  distances 
by  towers.  These  have  been,  in  many  parts,  de- 
molished at  different  periods  by  the  violence  of 
the  sea,  and  by  frequent  earthquakes,  and  on  the 
side  facing  the  port  are  especially  in  a  very  ruin- 
ous state.  The  city  was  increased  towards  the  W. 
hy  Theodosius  II.,  who  built  the  walls  on  the  land 
side  which  still  bear  his  name.  These  consist  of 
a  triple  range,  rising  one  above  another,  about  18 
ft.  apart,  and  defended  on  the  outside  by  a  ditch 
25  to  30  ft.  broad,  and  12  to  16  ft  deep.  The 
outer  wall  is  now  very  much  dilapidated,  and  in 
many  places  is  only  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
edge  of  the  ditch ;  it  seems  never  to  have  had  any 
towers.  The  second  wall  is  about  12  ft  In  height, 
and  furnished  with  towers  of  various  shapes,  from 
50  to  100  yaids  apart  The  third  wall  is  above 
20  ft.  high,  and  its  towers,  which  answer  to  those 
of  the  second,  are  well  proportioned.  These  walls 
are  constructed  of  alternate  courses  of  brick  and 
stone;  and  the  inner  ones,  notwithstanding  the 
ravages  of  time,  earthquakes,  and  numerous  sieves, 
are  still  tolerably  perfect  On  both  the  other  sides 
of  the  city  the  walls  are  only  double,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  not  so  lofty.  They  are  frequently 
adorned  with  crosses  and  other  ornaments,  which 
have  not  been  removed  by  the  Turks;  and  in 
many  parts  there  are  bas-reliefs,  and  inscriptions 
by  the  Greek  emperors  who  have  buQt  or  repaired 
the  several  portions.  When  Dr.  Clarke  visited 
the  place,  he  says  there  were  in  all  478  mural 
towers,  and  probably  about  the  same  number  still 
exist. 

Constantinople  originally  possessed  43  gates,  18 
of  which  opened  on  the  land  side,  12  towards  th^ 
Golden  Horn,  and  13  towards  the  Propontis.  Only 
7  gates  now  exist,  or  are  at  present  used,  on  the 
land  side,  the  centre  one  of  which,  the  Top-Ka- 
poussif  or  Cannon  Gate,  is  the  Porta  Saticti  Ba- 
mavi^  through  which  Mohammed  II.  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  city.  Near  the  SW. 
angle  of  the  city  is  the  Heptapyrgium^  or  castle  of 
*  Seven  Towers '  (though  it  has  now  but  four 
towers),  an  irregular  fortress,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  about  the  year  1000.  It  was  enlarged 
in  succeeding  ages,  and  in  ^preat  part  rebuilt  bv 
Mohammed  II.,  who  made  it  a  state  prison,  it 
being  useless  as  a  fortress.  The  Golden  Gate, 
erected  by  Theodosius  to  commemorate  his  victory 
over  Maxim  us,  was  originally  profusely  ornamen- 
ted with  beaten  gold,  and  surmounted  by  a  gilded 
bronze  statue  of  Victory.  Mohammed  II.  walled 
it  up.  When  Wheeler  saw  it  it  was  still  adorned 
with  bas-reliefs,  in  white  marble,  representing  se- 
veral scenes  of  classic  mythology ;  but  these  must 
have  disappeared,  since  more  recent  travellers 
speak  of  it  as  only  an  ordinary  arch'  between  two 
large  marble  pillars,  and  ornamented  with  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  '  d'un  style  assez  m^ocre.' 

The  ancient  Byzantium,  founded  by  Byzas  the 
Megarean,  B.C.  656,  and  ultimately  destroyed  by 
Severus,  not  long  before  the  building  of  Constan- 
tinople, occupied  the  first  hill  or  apex  of  the  tri- 
angle, at  present  the  site  of  the  Seraglio.  Its 
wtOls,  according  to  Herodian,  were  Cyclopean,  and 
so  skilfully  adjusted  that  they  seemed  like  one 
entire  mass.  Most  authors  sav  that  there  are  no 
vestiges  of  Byzantium;  but  Dr.  Walsh  affirms 
that  *  part  of  the  walls  of  this  very  ancient  city 
are  actually  standing,  and  cut  off  the  gardens 
from  the  adjoining  streets.'  The  Seraglio,  which 
is  believed  to  be  of  about  the  same  extent  as  the 
ancient  Byzantium,  is  nearly  triangular,  about  3 
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m.  in  circuit,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  walls; 
those  of  the  city  forming  its  boundary*  towards 
the  port  and  sea  of  Marmora,  while  on  the  W.  it 
is  shut  in  by  a  lofty  wall  with  eates  and  towers, 
built  by  Mohammed  IL,  soon  after  the  capture  of 
Constantinople.  Its  whole  surface  is  '  irregularly 
covered  with  detached  suites  of  apartments,  baths, 
moeques,  kiosks,  gardens,  and  sroves  of  cypress.' 
The  apartments  are  chiefly  on  tne  top  of  tlie  hill, 
and  the  gardens  below,  stretching  to  the  sea. 
Though  externally  picturesque,  from  the  contrast 
of  its  light  and  elegant  minarets  with  its  dark, 
solemn,  and  stately  trees,  the  Seraglio  is  unmarked 
by  anything  to  characterise  it  as  the  habitation  of 
royalty.  The  greater  part  of  its  interior  is  not 
open  to  the  public ;  but  those  acquainted  with  it 
say  that  it  contains  little  worthy  of  admiration, 
and  that  that  little  has  been  imported  from  Eu- 
rope. The  palace  consists  of  various  parts  built 
at  different  times,  and  according  to  the  taste  of 
successive  sultans,  without  any  regard  to  uni- 
formity or  architectural  rule ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
a  heap  of  houses  clustered  together  without  any 
kind  of  order.  Outside  are  two  courts,  the  first  of 
which  is  free  to  all  persons,  and  is  entered  by  the 
Bab-a-hoomajiin  or  Sublime  Porte,  the  principal 
of  the  gates  on  the  city  Bide,~a  ponderous,  un- 
sightly structure,  covered  with  Arabic  inscriptions, 
guarded  by  fifty  porters,  and  having  a  niche  on 
either  side  in  m)nt,  in  which  the  heads  of  state 
offenders  are  publicly  exposed.  The  irregular  but 
spacious  area  into  which  this  gate  leads,  formerly 
the  Forum  August,  contains  ^e  mint,  the  viziers 
divan,  and  other  state  offices,  the  infirmaries  for 
the  sick  belonging  to  the  Seraglio,  and  the  church 
of  St.  Irene,  believed  to  have  oeen  built  by  Con- 
stantine,  and  in  which  the  second  general  council 
was  held  by  Theodosius.  (Andr^ssy,  16.)  This 
church  resembles  St.  Sophia  on  a  small  scale,  and 
contains  much  marble  and  mosaic  work :  the  Turks 
have  converted  it  into  an  arsenal.  The  second 
quadrangle  is  smaller,  being  about  800  paces  only 
in  diameter;  but  is  more  regular  and  handsome 
than  the  former.  It  is  laid  out  iif  turf,  inter- 
sected by  paved  walks,  and  supplied  with  foun- 
tains. On  the  left  hand  are  the  treasury,  the 
divan,  or  hall  of  justice,  and  the  smaller  stables 
(the  larger  stables,  containing,  according  to  Tour- 
nefort,  1.000  horses,  are  in  another  place,  facing 
the  sea  of  Marmora).  On  the  right  are  the  oflfices 
of  the  attendants,  nine  kitchens,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  private  apartments.  All  round  the  court 
runs  a  low  gallery,  covered  with  lead,  and  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  marble.  At  its  farther  end 
IS  the  tall  Corinthian  column  erected  by  Theodo- 
sius the  Great  to  commemorate  his  victory  over 
the  Goths;  and  near  it  are  the  Baba-Saadi, '  Gates 
of  health  and  happiness,'  which  lead  to  the  throne- 
hall,  the  royal  Hbrary,  tlie  apartments  of  the 
sultan,  the  harem,  and  other  suites  of  rooms,  em- 
bellished with  a  costly  but  tasteless  magnificence. 
The  throne-hall  is  isolated,  lofty,  built  in  great 

rof  marble,  and  adorned  with  handsome  mar- 
columns  and  stained  glass  windows.  The 
throne  itself  is  a  canopy  of  velvet  fringed  with 
jewels,  supported  by  four  columns  covered  with 

§old,  pearls,  and  precious  stones ;  but  its  effect  is 
estroyed  by  horse-tails,  and  other  paltry  omar 
ments^  suspended  from  the  roof.  The  state  apart- 
ments closely  resemble  each  other;  their  chief 
furniture  consists  of  sofas,  carpets,  and  mirrors. 
The  walls  are  wainscotted  with  jasper,  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  veneered  ivory  inlaid  with  mosaic 
flowers,  landscapes,  and  sentences  in  Arabic  The 
.  pavilions  of  the  harem  are  built  upon  arches,  and 
roofed  by  domes  covered  with  lead  or  spires  with 
gilded  crescents.   They  have  many  balconies,  gal- 


leries, cabinets,  <tc  Baths  of  marble  and  porce- 
lain, rich  pavilions  overlooking  the  sea,  marble 
basins,  and  spouting  fountains,  are  sprinkled  over 
the  rest  of  the  surface  within  the  Seraglio.  The 
number  of  inmates,  and  others  connect^  with  the 
Seraglio,  have  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  10,000 ; 
but  this  is  probably  much  beyond  the  mark.  All 
are  provided  for  by  the  sultan.  And  Toumefort 
(Lett  v.  vol.  iL  p.  104)  states  that,  when  ho 
visited  the  place,  besides  40,000  oxen  yearly,  the 
purveyors  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  Seraglio 
daily  200  sheep,  100  lambs  or  goats,  10  calves,  200 
hens,  200  pairs  of  pullets,  100  pairs  of  pigeons, 
and  50  green  geese.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
general  accuracy  of  Toumrfort,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  in  this  instance  he  was  misled,  and  that  Mr. 
Elliott  (L  395)  has  done  right  in  rejecting  this 
statement. 

On  the  third  hUl  is  the  Eski  Serai,  or  Old 
Palace,  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  later 
Greek  emperors  ;  a  building  surrounded  by  a  lofty 
octangular  wall  about  1  m.  in  circuit,  and  to  which, 
when  a  sultan  dies,  his  harem  is  removed.  It  pre- 
sents nothing  remarkable. 

The  mosques  of  Constantinople  have  all  an  open 
space  around  them,  generally  planted  with  trees, 
and  refreshed  by  fountains.  The  principal  mosque, 
the  celebrated  St.  Sophia,  stands  on  the  W.  decli- 
vity of  the  first  hill,  near  the  Sublime  Porte  of  the 
Seraglio.  It  was  begun  and  finished  under  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  between  the  years  531  and  537. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  269  ft«  in  length, 
by  243  ft.  wide,  or  about  8-5ths  the  length  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  by  nearly  the  same  width ;  and 
surmounted  in  its  centre  by  a  dome,  the  middle  of 
which  is  180  ft.  above  the  floor.  The  dome  is 
of  an  elliptical  form,  and  much  too  flat  to  be  ex- 
ternally beautiful,  its  height  not  exceeding  l-6th 
part  of  the  diameter;  which  is  115  ft.,  or  15  ft., 
more  than  that  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  and  18 
ft.  less  than  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  is 
lijghted  by  twenty-four  windows  ranged  round  its 
circumference,  and  rests  upon  four  strong  arches, 
the  weight  of  which  is  firmly  supported  by  rour  mas- 
sive piles,  strengthened  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  by 
four  columns  of  Egyptian  gr^ite.  The  present 
dome  is  not  coeval  i^ith  the  building;  the  original 
one,  which  was  less  lofty  and  more  circular,  having 
been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  twenty-one 
years  after  its  erection.  There  are,  besides,  two 
laii^e  and  six  smaller  semi-domes,  the  whole  of 
which  blending  internally  with  the  principal  one, 
form  altogether  a  magnificent  expanse  of  roof. 
Four  minarets,  but  each  of  a  different  shape,  have 
been  added  to  this  mosque  by  the  Mohammedans. 
The  building  has  been  outwardly  so  much  patched 
and  propped  up  in  different  ages,  that  it  has  lost 
whatever  beauty  it  may  have  originally  possessed, 
and  is  now  a  heavy,  unwieldly,  and  confused- 
looking  mass.  It  is  entered  on  the  W.  side  by 
a  double  vestibule,  about  38  ft.  in  breadth,  which 
communicates  with  the  interior  by  nine  bronze 
doors,  ornamented  with  has  reliefs  in  marble.  The 
interior  is  spacious  and  imposing,  not  being  broken 
by  aisles  or  choirs ;  but  the  variegated  marble  floor 
is  covered  with  mats  and  car|)et8  :  the  mosaics  of 
the  dome,  &c.,  have  been  whitewashed  over  by  the 
Turks ;  the  colossal  seraphim  and  other  sculptures 
have  been  in  great  part  destroyed,  and  the  general 
coup  deal  is  spoiled  by  *■  a  tJiousand  little  cords 
depending  from  the  summit  to  within  4  ft.  of  tlie 
pavement,  and  having  at  the  end  of  them  lamps 
of  coloured  glass,  large  ostrich-egp,  artificial  horse- 
tails, vases  and  globes  of  crystal,  and  other  mean 
ornaments.'  (Hobhouse.)  llie  building  is  said  to 
contain  170  columns  of  marble,  granite,  porphyry, 
verd-<miiguej  dc.,  many  of  which  were  bit>ught  from 
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the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesns,  and  other  ancient 
structoresL  The  cost  of  the  building,  owing  to 
the  ambiguity  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  cannot 
be  accuiBtely  determined ;  bat  Gibbon  observes 
(Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xL),  that  '  the  sum  of  one 
million  sterling  is  the  result  of  the  lowest  com- 
patation/  Yet  with  all  this,  Justinian  seems  to 
have  failed  in  making  St  Sophia  a  really  fine 
edifice.  Sir  J.  Hobhonse  says  of  it, — *  My  impres- 
sion was,  that  the  skill  of  the  one  hundred  archi- 
tects, and  the  labour  of  the  ten  thousand  workmen, 
the  wealth  of  an  empire,  and  the  ingenuity  of  pre- 
eiding  angels,  had  raised  a  stupendous  monument 
of  the  heavy  mediocrity  whicn  distinguished  the 
productions  of  the  sixth  century  from  the  perfect 
specimens  of  a  happier  a^* 

Most  travellers  agree  m  preferring  the  mosques 
of  Solyman  the  Magnificent  and  Achmet  to  St. 
SophiaL  The  former  of  these,  called  the  Soly- 
maniaywas  built  in  1556,  of  the  ruins  of  the  church 
of  St.  Euphemia  at  Chalcedon.  It  is  216  ft.  in 
length  by  210  ft  broad,  and  has  a  handsome 
dome,  supported  on  four  columns  of  Thebaic  gra- 
nite, 60  fL  high,  pavements,  galleries,  &c,  of  mar- 
ble, several  minor  cupolas,  four  fine  minarets  at 
the  angles,  a  spacious  court-yard  leading  to  it, 
with  galleries  of  green  marble  on  either  side,  and 
twenty'-eight  leaded  cupolas,  and  a  very  handsome 
gate  of  entrance  ascended  to  by  a  flight  of  at  least 
tweu^  marble  steps.  The  whole  of  this  mosque 
is  in  veiy  good  taste.  Behind  it,  in  an  enclosed 
court  shaded  with  trees,  is  the  mausoleum  of  Soly- 
man, an  octagonal  building,  and  the  handsomest 
of  an  the  royal  sepulchral  monuments,  which  are 
very  numerous  in  the  city.  The  mosque  of  Ach- 
met I.,  between  St.  Sophia  and  the  Propontis, 
was  constructed  in  1610,  and  has  a  very  beautiful 
marble  paTcment.  It  is  the  only  mosque  which 
poesesaes  six  minarets.  These  are  of  extraordinary 
height  and  beauty,  and  each  has  three  Saracenic 
galleries  surrounding  it.  The  Osmanl^,  or  mosque 
of  Othman,  completed  in  1755,  has  a  light  and  ele- 
gant dome,  and  is  tastefully  ornamented.  The 
other  principal  mosques  are  those  of  Mohammed 
II.,  Bajazet,  Selim  IL,  Mnstapha  III.,  the  Vali- 
dea,  d:c.  The  last  named,  founded  by  the  mother 
of  Mohammed  IV.,  contains  a  double  row  of  fine 
marble  pillars,  chiefly  brought  from  the  ruins  of 
Troy.  Another  mosque  has  become  an  object  of 
curiosity,  firom  its  containing  a  sarcophagus,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  that  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
Many  of  the  mosques  have,  like  St.  Sophia,  been 
formerly  Greek  churches ;  the  remainder  have  been 
erected  mostly  by  the  Turkish  sovereigns,  the  vi- 
ziers, or  wealthy  individuals.  The  royal  founda- 
tions comprise  a  coUege,  vrith  a  pubbc  library,  a 
hospital,  and  an  almshouse ;  and  the  mosques  in 
general  have  attached  to  them  some  charitable 
iDstitudons.  They  derive  their  revenues  from 
villages  and  lands  belonging  to  them,  and  held 
by  a  tenure  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  our  church- 
lands^  The  incomes  of  some  of  the  mosques  are 
very  Unge;  that  of  St.  Sophia  has  been  said  to 
amount  to  800,000  livres  annuaDy  (Hobhouse)  ; 
Dallaway  says  8,000i.  (p.  58.) 

The  largest  space  in  Constantinople  is  the  Al- 
Jfcfeuftin,  or  Horse-course,  the  ancient  Hippodrome. 
It  is  at  present  800  yards  long  by  160  wide. 
(Elliott.)  In  it  formerly  stood  the  celebrated  group 
of  four  horses,  originally  transported  thither  from 
Kome,  and  af^rwards  removed  to  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Mark,  at  Venice.  It  still  contains  the  granite 
obelisk  ftom  Thebes,  set  up  by  Theodosius  the 
Great ;  the  broken  pyramid  of  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  shorn  of  its  bronze  plates  ;  and  be- 
tween the  two,  the  hollow  spiral  brass  column, 
which  originally  supported  the  golden  tripod  in 


the  temple  of  DelphL  The  last  consists  of  three 
serpents,  twisted  together.  Mr.  Elliott  describes 
it  as  being  at  present  about  12  ft  high,  mutilated 
at  the  top,  and  much  injured  in  the  centre.  Close 
to  the  Hippodrome  formerly  stood  the  imperial 
palace,  the  senate-house,  and  the  forum.  No  re- 
mains of  these  exist  The  Hippodrome  continues 
to  be  used  by  the  Turks  for  feats  of  activity,  both 
on  horseback  and  on  foot 

In  the  Adrianople  Street  is  the  '  Burnt  Pillar,' 
so  called  from  its  having  been  blackened  by  re- 
peated conflagrations.  It  was  erected  by  Con- 
stantine the  Great  and  was  originally  120  ft  in 
height  and  composed  of  ten  blocks  of  porphyry, 
each  upwards  of  9  ft.  high,  and  85  ft  in  curcum- 
ference,  resting  on  a  marble  pedestal  20  ft  in 
height  The  joints  of  the  column  were  concealed 
by  embossed  brass  or  iron  hoops,  and  the  whole 
supported  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  said 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Phidias.  ^Gibbon,  ch. 
xvii.)  The  statue  and  three  of  the  olocks  were 
thrown  down  by  lightning  in  1150,  and  the  whole 
height  is  now  only  90  ft  In  the  centre  of  the 
city  the  pillar  of  Marcian  may  be  seen,  endosed 
in  a  private  garden.  It  is  of  granite,  with  a  Co- 
rinthian capital  of  white  marble,  surmounted  by 
an  urn  of  the  same  materiaL  The  finest  of  all, 
the  Arcadian  or  Historical  column,  erected  early 
in  the  5th  century,  and  covered  with  a  series  of 
bas-reliefs,  representing  the  victories  of  Theodosius 
the  Great  ^^s  taken  down  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  and  only  14  ft.  of  it  are  now  above 
ground.  (Dallaway,  pp.  113,  114.)  Dallaway  rea- 
dily traced  the  vestiges  of  the  Boncoleon  palace, 
built  by  Theodosius  II.,  opposite  the  Sea  of 
Marmora. 

The  means  for  the  supply  of  Constantinople 
with  water  are  worthy  of  remark.  The  aqueduct 
of  Yalens,  which  communicates  with  another  and 
more  extensive,  though  similarly  constructed  aque- 
duct  beyond  the  walls,  continues,  as  anciently,  to 
convey  Vater  into  the  city.  It  was  originally 
built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian ;  and  rebuilt  first 
by  Yalens,  and  again  by  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficent. It  runs  from  the  summit  of  the  third  to 
that  of  the  fourth  hill,  consbting  of  a  double  tier 
of  forty  Gothic  arches  in  alternate  layers  of  stone 
and  bnck.  It  is  in  some  parts  considerably  dila- 
pidated, and  its  E.  extremity  especially  is  much 
mjured.  Andr^ossy  estimates  tnat  it  was  ori- 
ginally nearly  1,280  yards  in  length;  it  is  now, 
he  says,  669  yards  long,  and  about  74  ft  in  height 
(AndJr^sy,  p.  432.)  There  are  several  other  aque- 
ducts on  both  sides  the  port  which,  as  well  as  the 
beudts,  or  reservoirs,  without  the  walls,  were  chiefly 
the  work  of  the  Greek  emperors,  though  they  have 
been  augmented  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  Turk- 
ish sultans.  All  the  water  that  supplies  Con- 
stantinople comes  from  Belgrade,  a  village  a  little 
to  the  NE.  of  the  city.  An  American  traveller 
(Sketches  in  Turkey  in  1831^2)  has  estimated 
the  quantity  brought  into  the  city  at  15,000,000 
gait  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  states  that  the 
various  water-courses  about  Constantinople  must 
exceed  50  m.  in  length.  The  whole  of  these  im- 
portant works  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  officer  with  great  powers,  and  are  annually 
inspected  by  the  sultan. 

The  Greek  emperors  constructed  many  large 
cisterns  within  the  walls,  both  open  and  subter- 
ranean :  the  former  have  been  gradually  filled  with 
earth,  and  converted  into  garaens ;  but  several  of 
the  subterranean  ones  stiU  remain  entire.  The 
principal  are  contiguous  to  the  Hippodrome.  The 
largest  or  Cistema  BaaUiha,  is  a  vault  of  brick- 
work, covered  with  terrace  composition,  836  ft  in 
length  by  182  ft  broad,  and   supported  by  336 
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marble  pillars,  each  40  ft  9  in  height    (Clarke, 

Ep.  170,  171.)  It  still  affords  water  to  the  in- 
abitants,  being  supplied  by  the  city  aqueduct 
and  many  wells  are  sunk  into  it  Another  vault 
the  CUtema  Maxima^  called  by  the  Turks  *the 
thousand  and  one  columns,'  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Elliott  240  ft.  long  by  "200  wide,  6  fathoms  deep, 
and  sustained  by  14  rows  of  16  double  columns  of 
white  marble,  the  capital  of  one  pillar  forming  the 
base  for  another.  This  cistern  is  now  dry,  and 
half  fiUed  with  earth :  it  is  at  present  used  as  a 
rope-wfldk,  or  place  for  spinning  silk.  Not  far 
from  it  is  another  dstem,  also  drj',  but  capable  of 
holding  1,500,000  gallons  of  water.     (Elliott.) 

The  fountains  are  amongst  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  city.  There  are  almost  as  many  as  there 
are  streeta;  one  is  to  be  found  in  every  piazza, 
market-place,  and  mosque.  They  are  uniformly 
square,  with  a  spout  at  each  side  and  a  leaden 
roof;  and  are  generally  gilded,  painted,  inscribed 
with  sentences  from  the  koran,  or  otherwise  deco- 
rated. The  public  baths  are  built  mostly  of  mar- 
ble, on  a  uniform  plan,  and  covered  with  little  flat 
domes :  their  interior  is  generally  handsome  and 
spacious;  and  the  price  of  a  bath,  the  first  of 
oriental  luxuries,  is  so  low  that  a  p<>or  man  can 
enjoy  a  hot  bath  for  a  ^enny.  In  tJie  better  sort 
coffee,  sherbet  and  pipes  are  furnished  to  the 
bathers.  Few  houses  of  consequence  are  unpro- 
vided with  a  commodious  bath. 

The  greater  number  of  the  khans  (bazaars)  and 
hezesting  (or  changes)  are  built  of  stone  or  brick. 
The  khana  and  seratj,  or  inns,  are  for  the  most  part 
royal  or  charitable  endowments,  each  capable  of 
accommodating  from  100  to  1,000  persons.  They 
consist  of  open  squares,  surrounded  by  rooms,  in 
several  stones,  and  possess  recommendations  for 
outweighing  their  want  of  architectural  elegance. 
Most  of  them  are  intended  for  travelling  mer- 
chants. Excepting  a  small  present  to  the  servant 
at  departing,  strangers  are  ^atuitously  lodged  in 
them,  and  during  their  residence  in  flie  city  are 
masters  of  tiieir  rooms,  of  which  they  keep  the 
keys.  *  They  are  for  all  men^  of  whatever  quality, 
condition,  country,  or  religion  soevier,  and  the 
construction  of  them  has  contributed  to  attract 
the  merchandbe  of  the  furthest  boundaries  of 
Africa  and  Asia  to  the  capital  of  Turkey.  During 
fires  or  insurrections,  their  iron  gates  are  closed, 
and  they  idObrd  complete  security  to  the  persons 
as  well  as  goods  of  the  merchants.'    (Hobhouse.) 

The  covered  bazaars  have  more  the  appearance 
of  a  row  of  booths  in  a  fair,  than  a  street  of  shops. 
Each  is  appropriated  to  a  separate  article  of  mer- 
chandise. The  shops  are  all  open  in  front  and 
under  cover  of  a  common  roof;  the  sills  of  the 
windows,  as  in  ancient  Pompeii,  forming  the 
counters.     (Elliott*) 

The  better  sort  of  coffee-houses  are  open  on  one 
side,  and  have  a  fountain  playing  in  the  midst  of 
a  ran^e  of  marble  seats,  and  recesses  furnished 
with  piUows,  mats,  and  stuffed  carpets.  A  row  of 
them,  near  the  Solymania,  is  frequented  by  opium 
eaters ;  but  there  are  not  nearly  so  many  of  these 
individuals  in  the  Turkish  capital  as  is  generally 
imagined.  All  the  public  buildings  of  Constanti- 
nopk  are  crowned  oy  cupolas,  in  consequence  of 
which,  thdr  number,  at  a  distance,  seems  to  be  as 
great  as  that  of  the  private  houses.  The  domes, 
as  well  as  the  minarets  of  all  the  sacred  struc- 
tures, are  terminated  by  a  crescent 

The  houses  of  opulent  Turks  are  built  like  the 
Mums  and  most  other  large  houses  in  the  E.,  round 
a  court  which  has  always  a  fountain  plajdng  in 
its  centre.  Occasionally  these  residences  are  not 
ill-constructed;  but  the  common  dwellings  are 
mere  comfortless  wooden  boxes,  with  unglazed 


windows,  and  without  fire-places.  (Dallaway.) 
House-rent  is  said  to  be  higher  in  Constantinople 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world;  this  is 
ascribed  to  the  frequency  of  fir»,  a  house  not 
being  reckoned  worth  more  than  five  years'  pur- 
chase, if  so  much.  The  fact  is,  that  these  nres 
are  very  often  intentional ;  and  that  they  are  re- 
sorted to  for  the  same  purpose  that  pubhc  meetings 
and  petitions  are  got  up  m  England — to  make  the 
sultan  aware  of  the  public  discontent  and  of  the 
necessity  of  appeasing  it !  A  striking  instance  of 
this  sort  is  given  by  Porter  (Observations  on  the 
Turks,  p.  92),  and  similar  instances  may  be  found 
in  other  travellers.  We  do  not  know  that  any 
thing  could  better  evince  the  atrocious  nature  of 
the  despotism  under  which  Turkey  has  so  long 
groaned,  than  the  circumstance  of  its  making  fire- 
raising  a  sort  of  constitutional  resource  ! 

The  Golden  Horn  (an.  Sinus  Byzantmus)  has 
usurped  the  ancient  name  of  the  promontory  on 
which  Byzantium  was  buQt  and  which  was  first 
called  Ke'pas  Xpvtrtov^  Chrysoceras,  or  Golden  Honu 
(Clarke's  Trav.,  viii  176,  182.)  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  secure  harbours  in  the  world, 
capable  of  containing  upwards  of  1,000  sail  of  the 
line,  and  of  a  depth  sufficient  to  admit  of  goods 
being  landed  on  the  quays  from  the  largest  ships, 
in  many  places  without  the  assistance  of  boats. 
It  extends  from  the  Seraglio  Point  inland,  for 
about  4^  m.  NW.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  a 
furlong  to  half  a  mile.  At  its  entrance  it  has  a 
light-house  on  either  side,  and  is  defended  by  some 
batteries  on  the  Seraglio  Point  At  its  upper  end 
the  ancient  Lycus^  now  called  the  Sweet  Waters, 
faUs  into  it  and  it  is  continually  cleared  by  the 
stream  of  that  river,  in  conjunction  with  a  current 
setting  into  it  from  the  Bosphorus.  It  exhibits  a 
most  picturesque  and  animated  scene,  covered,  as 
it  always  is,  with  merchant  vessels,  steamers,  ships 
of  war,  and  eatmies  of  all  descriptions.  Along  the 
SW.  side  of  this  harbour,  the  Fanary  or  Greek 
quarter,  extends  nearly  the  whole  way  from  the 
seraglio  to  the  western  walls  of  the  city.  Beyond 
the  walls,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  suburb  of  Azoob 
or  Ejoop,  in  the  mosque  of  which  the  new  sultan 
is  always  installed  in  his  office.  The  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  harbour,  anciently  called  the  Mar- 
cidum  Mare,  is  now,  as  formerly,  a  low,  marshy, 
unwholesome  tract;  but  about  1^  m.  bevond,  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  the  Sultan  Acb- 
met  III.  had  some  pounds  laid  out  in  the  French 
style,  with  the  addition  of  gaudy  kiosques,  coffee- 
houses, &c,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
and  suburbs  fre<}uently  resort. 

On  the  NE.  side  of  the  harbour  are  the  suburbs 
of  Galata,  Topkanah,  Pera,  and  Cassim  Pasha. 
The  first  two  stand  side  by  side  on  the  shore 
opposite  to  the  Seraglio,  and  E.  end  of  the  city. 
Pera  is  on  a  hill  to  the  NE.  behind  both ;  knd 
Cassim  Pasha  to  the  NW.  of  all,  opposite  tiie 
Fanar.  Galata  was  built  by  the  Genoese  in  the  13th 
century,  and  walled  in  the  15th.  It  is  about  4  m. 
in  circuit  di\'ided  into  three  quarters,  and  inhabited 
chiefly  by  European  and  other  merchants.  It  has 
twelve  gates  and  contains  a  citadel  or  tower,  140 
ft,  high,  built  by  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  a  very 
fine  fish-market  several  mosques,  a  handsome  foun- 
tain, and  a  great  number  of  shops.  Toumefort 
remarks  that  '  one  tastes  in  Galata  a  snatch  of 
liberty  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Ottoman 
empire.  Galata  is,  as  it  were,  Christendom  in 
Turkey;  taverns  are  tolerated,  and  the  Turks 
themselves  freely  resort  thither  to  take  a  cheerful 
glass.'  Topkanah  {an  arsenal)  contains  an  arsenal, 
artillery-barracks,  and  magazines,  and  a  c-annon 
foundry.  Pera  is  beautifully  situated,  but  irre- 
gularly built  and  ill-paved.    It  is  about  2  m.  in 
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kn^h ;  its  pop.  is  almost  wholly  Frank,  and  it 
conuuns  the  residences  of  most  of  the  European 
mmbassadoTs,  besides  four  Catholic  and  one  Greek 
church,  a  monastery  of  dervishes,  and  a  Moham- 
m^an  college.  In  1831  it  suffered  severely  from 
a  fire,  which  destroyed  10,000  houses,  amongst 
which  were  the  palaces  of  nearly  all  the  ambassa- 
dors, and  property  estimated  to  be  worth  8,000,000 
dollacB.  Cassim  Pasha  contains  the  great  naval 
aiyenal,  dock-yards,  barracks,  quarters  for  shives 
and  workmen,  the  palace  of  the  capitan-pasha,  &c. 
There  are  no  suburbs  on  the  W.  side  .of  Coustan- 
tinc^le,  only  a  few  cemeteries  and  scattered  cot- 
tages beyond  the  walls.  The  immediate  vicinity 
towards  Thrace  consists  generally  of  an  expanse 
of  open  downs ;  the  solitude  and  desolation  which 
prevail  on  this  »de  are  remarkable.  On  the  Asiatic 
continent,  about  a  mile  across  the  Bosphorus  from 
the  SexBglio  Point,  stands  the  town  of  Scutari  (an. 
(^ryaopolU)  ;  and  about  2  m.  S.  of  it,  the  ancient 
Chaic^on. 

Manufactures  few :  the  principal  are  those  of  silk 
and  cotton  fabrics,  arms,  morocco  leather,  saddlery, 
horse-trappings,  shoes,  and  other  articles  of  ordi- 
nary use  and  consumption,  together  with  those  of 
tobacco  bowls,  tubes,  and  mouth-pieces.  The  latter 
blanches  of  industry  employ  many  hands,  and  one 
bazaar  is  devoted  solely  to  those  articles.  The  keff- 
kU  earth  is  dug  in  several  parts  of  Asia,  rudely 
fashioned  into  pipe-bowls  in  Constantinople^  and 
exported  in  large  quahtities  to  Hungary,  Germany, 
and  France,  where  the  bowls  are  re-manufactured, 
and  reo^ve  the  name  of  meerschaums.  The  best 
tubes  are  formed  of  the  stems  of  the  cherry  or  Jes- 
samine tree,  both  of  which  are  largely  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose.  The  rank 
of  a  ^erpon  in  this  city  being  determined  2iy  his 
fipe.  It  is  often  adorned  in  a  very  costly  manner, 
and  the  price  of  a  tchtbouqw  ma^  vary  from  20 
panu  to  20,000  piastres.  The  fisheries  of  Con- 
standnople  are  by  no  means  unimportant :  the  sea 
and  harbour  abound  with  shoals  of  tunny,  sword- 
fish,  dbc,  and  the  *  sweet  waters '  with  a  profusion 
of  freshwater  fish. 

The  foreign  trade  is  considerable.  Imports, 
chiefly  com,  iron,  timber,  tallow,  and  furs,  from 
the  Black  Sea;  cotton  stuffs  and  yam,  tin,  tin- 
plates,  woollens,  silks,  cutlery,  watches,  jewellery, 
paper,  glass,  furniture,  indigo,  cochineal,  orpiment, 
kL,  from  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe ;  com 
tod  coffee  from  Alexandria ;  a  good  deal  of  coffee 
fiom  Brazil  and  the  W.  Indies,  in  American  bot- 
toms»  which  traffic  has  latterly  much  increased ; 
sugar,  partly  from  the  E.,  but  chiefly  from  the  W. 
Indies ;  wax,  copper,  drugs,  gumS;  porcelain,  over- 
land fhxn  China  (a  trade  which  existed  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans) ;  and  slaves,  chiefly  from  Georgia, 
Circaseia,  and  Africa.  Exports  comparatively 
trifling :  chiefly  silk,  carpets,  hides,  wool,  goats' 
hair,  potash,  wax,  galls,  bullion,  and  diamonds. 
The  mule,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  less  than  might 
have  been  expected  in  a  city  of  such  size,  is  for 
the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  English,  French, 
Armenian,  and  Greek  merchants,  and  Jew-brokers. 
The  more  wealUiy  Armenians  (a  nation  constitu- 
ting a  consderable  proportionof  the  pop.)  are  money- 
changers, bankers,  jewellers,  physicians,  and  apo- 
thecimes ;  the  lower  classes  are  employed  in  the 
most  laborious  occupations.  As  chintz-printers 
and  muslin-painters,  the  Armenians  here  surpass 
most  European  artisans.  The  Greeks  are  much 
less  numerous  than  before  the  Greek  revolution. 

Constantinople  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek,  an 
Armenian,  and  a  Catholic^Armenian  patriarch. 
The  first  has  now  no  authority  in  the  newly  erected 
kingdom  of  Greece.  Elementary  schools  are  to  be 
met  with  in  every  street;  and  in  every  quarter 
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there  are  Turkish  free-schools  for  the  poor,  the  ex- 
penses of  which,  as  well  as  the  board  and  lodging 
of  many  of  the  pupils,  are  defrayed  out  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  mosques.  The  number  of  these  ele- 
mentary schools  amounted  to  above  1,200  in  the 
year  1864,  aocordins  to  an  official  return,  while  of 
upper  schools,  or  colleges,  there  were  522.  Some 
of  the  medresses,  or  colleges  attached  to  the 
mosques,  have  between  400  and  600  students,  who 
are  lodged  and  educated  on  the  foundation,  and 
have  each  several  purofessors,  the  salaries  of  the 
principal  among  which  are  e<}uivalent  to  about 
100/.  a  year.  In  these  seminaries  all  the  members 
of  the  tdemah  are  educated,  and  no  one  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  hierarchy  or  the  law  without  hav- 
ing first  graduated  in  one  of  them.  The  Moham- 
medan law  had  prohibited  the  Turks  from  leam- 
ing  European  tongues  ;  but  the  late  sultan  estab- 
lished a  school  for  the  instmction  of  native  youths 
in  French,  outside  the  Seraglio.  The  French  and 
Austrian  embassies  have  sdiools  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Turkish  by  their  members.  There  are  16 
public  libraries,  9  or  10  of  which  are  attached  to 
the  royal  mosques,  and  contain  about  2,000  ma- 
nuscripts each,  mostly  copies  of  the  koran  and 
commentaries  on  it.  The  private  library  in  the 
Seraglio  is  richer  than  any  or  the  rest,  and  contains 
some  valuable  Greek  and  Latin  MSS. 

'  Amid  the  novelties  that  strike  the  European 
on  his  arrival,  nothing  surprises  him  more  than 
the  silence  that  pervades  so  large  a  capital  He 
hears  no  noise  of  carts  or  carriages  rattling  through 
the  streets ;  for  there  are  no  wheeled  vehicles  m 
the  city,  except  a  very  few  painted  carts,  called 
ardbahsj  drawn  by  buffaloes,  in  which  women  occa- 
sionally take  the  air  in  the  suburbs,  and  which  go 
only  at  a  foot-pace.  The  contrast  is  still  more 
strongly  marked  at  night  By  ten  o'clock  every 
human  voice  is  hushed.'  Constantinople  is  not  a 
healthy  place  of  residence  for  strangers;  it  is  sub- 
ject to  sudden  changes  of  temperature ;  and  the 
strong  ^sian  at  N.  winds,  which  prevail  in  the 
summer,  and  do  injury  to  trade,  by  preventing  the 
access  of  ships  firom  the  iEgean  and  Mediterra- 
nean, are  also  detrimental  to  public  health  and 
comfort  Earthquakes,  the  plague,  and  devasta- 
ting fires,  often  consuming  2,000  or  3,000  houses, 
cause  great  destroction  of  life  and  property.  In 
other  respects,  too,  it  is  a  most  unpleasant  place 
of  residence  to  a  European  or  other  stranger.  In 
many  cases  property  is  not  secure,  justice  is  noto- 
riously cormpt,  the  police  is  bad,  the  place  is  in- 
fested with  catSj  rats,  and,  as  most  travellers  say, 
with  herds  of  wild  dogs,  and  birds  of  prey,  which 
act  as  scavengers.  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  states,  that 
'  Constantinople  is  distinguished  from  every  other 
capital  in  Europe,  by  having  no  names  to  its 
streets,  no  lamps,  and  no  post-office.' 

The  history  of  this  renowned  city  for  a  length- 
ened period  is  given  by  Gibbon.  It  was  originally 
founded  by  Byzas,  from  whom  it  derived  the  name 
of  Byzantium,  anno  656  B.C. ;  and  having  beeH  de- 
stroyed by  Severus,  was  rebuilt,  a.d.  828,  by  Con- 
stantine,  who  made  it  the  cap.  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. On  the  subjugation  of  the  Westem  empire 
by  the  barbarians,  Constantinople  continued  to  be 
the  cap.  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Its  wealth  and 
magnificence  were  celebrated  during  the  middle 
ages.  It  has  susUdned  numerous  sieges,  but  has 
only  been  twice  taken ;  first,  in  1204,  oy  the  Cru- 
saders, who  retained  it  till  1261 ;  and,  lastly,  by 
the  Turks,  under  Mohammed  II.,  May  29,  "1453, 
when  the  last  remnant  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
finally  suppressed. 

CONSUEGRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Toledo, 
on  the  Amaiiguillo,  38  m.  SE.  Toledo.  Pop.  6,870 
in  1857.    The  town  has  2  churches,  3  convents,  a 
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palace,  and  a  variety  of  Roman  inscriptions  and 
antiquities.  On  a  neighbouring  hill  are  the  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  castle.  Streets  tolerably  re- 
gular, but  narrow  and  steep.  The  yicinity  pro- 
duces grain,  wine,  oil^  barilla,  and  soda,  and  has 
quarries  of  azure-coloured  marble,  jasper,  and 
other  stones.  It  has  fabrics  of  coazse  stuffs,  baize, 
and  seige. 

CONWAY,  a  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  N.  Wales, 
CO.  Caernarvon,  hund.  Isaf,  on  the  aestuary  of  the 
Conway  river  :15  m,  NW.  by  W.  from  the  Menai 
Bridge,  and  224^  m.  NW.  London  by  the  London 
and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  1,866, 
and  of  pari.  bor.  2,623  in  1861.  The  town,  which 
is  of  a  triangular  shape,  stands  on  a  steep  slope, 
and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  fenced  with  24 
round  towers.  The  lower  face  of  the  triangle 
borders  on  the  river;  and  at  its  farthest  angle,  on 
the  verge  of  a  slate  rock,  its  magnificent  castle 

'  Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood.* 

This  noble  structure  was  built  by  Edward  L  in 
1284.  *  A  more  beautiful  fortress  never  arose.  Its 
form  is  oblong,  placed  in  all  parts  on  the  verge  of 
the  precipitous  rock.  One  side  is  bounded  by  the 
river ;  another  bv  a  creek  full  of  water  at  every 
tide,  and  most  Wutifully  shaded  by  hanging 
woods.  The  other  two  sides  face  the  town.  Within 
are  two  courts ;  and  on  the  outside  project  ei^ht 
vast  towers,  each  with  a  slender  one  of  amazing 
el^ance  issuing  from  its  top,  within  which  had 
been  a  winding  staircase.  In  one  of  the  great 
towers  is  a  fine  window,  in  form  of  an  arched  re- 
cess, or  bow,  ornamented  with  pillars.  The  great 
hall  suited  the  magnificence  of  the  founder.  It 
extended  130  ft.  in  length,  was  32  broad  and  of  a 
fine  height.  The  roof  was  supported  by  eight 
noble  arches,  six  of  which  stiU  remain.  There 
were  two  entrances  into  the  fortress,  one  from  the 
river,  and  one  from  the  town.  (Pennant's  Tour  in 
Wales,  iii.  123,  8vo.  ed.)  The  town  is  poor  and 
inconsiderable,  without  trade  or  manufacture  of 
any  sort.  Much  of  the  ground  within  the  walls  is 
used  for  gardens.  The  bor.  is  one  of  the  contri- 
butary  bors.  to  Caernarvon  in  returning  a  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  The  limits  of  the  bor.  extend  to  a 
considerable  distance  bevond  the  walls  of  the 
town.    The  port  dries  at  low  water. 

The  old  and  dangerous  ferry  over  the  river  has 
been  superseded  by  a  magnificent  suspension 
bridge  completed  in  1826.  The  length  of  the 
bridge  between  the  centre  of  the  supporting  towers 
is  327  ft. ;  and  it  is  elevated  18  ft.  above  high- 
water  mark.  The  construction  of  this  and  the 
Menai  Bridge,  and  the  excavations  and  improve- 
ments that  nave  been  made  at  Penmanmawr  and 
other  places,  have  made  the  road,  formerly  so  dan- 
gerous, from  St.  Asaph  and  Conway  to  Bangor 
and  Angledea,  one  of  the  best  and  safest  in  the 
empire. 

COOCH-BAHAR,  or  VIHAR,  a  rajahship  of 
Hindostan,  prov.  Bengal,  between  lat  26^  and  27^ 
N.,  long.  89^  and  90°  E. ;  having  N.  Bootan,  and 
on  all  other  sides  the  distr.  of  Rungpore,  w^ith 
which  it  is  incorporated;  length  about  90  m; 
greatest  breadth,  60  m.  Its  raiah  also  possesses 
some  tracts  beyond  the  Mogul  limits  of  Bengal, 
not  subject  to  tribute,  and  on  which  opium  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  S.  part  of  this  cowntry 
is  fine  *and  fertile,  but  N.  of  the  cap.  it  is  low, 
marshy,  and  intermpeised  with  jungle  and  coarse 
rank  vegetation.  The  Cooch  or  Rajbangsi  tribes 
eat  various  kinds  of  fiesh,  and  are  considered  by 
the  Bengalese  and  other  Hindoos  as  very  low  and 
impure.  Notwithstanding  provisions  are  cheap  as 
compared  wiA  other  districts,  and  rents  low,  many 
of  the  natives,  especially  in  the  N.,  are  so  indigent 
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as  to  be  frequently  obliged  to  sell  their  children 
for  slaves.  Hoe-cultivation  is  common.  In  1582, 
Abul  Fazel  relates  that  the  chief  was  a  powerful 
sovereign,  having  Assam  and  Camroop  under  his 
government,  and  able  to  bring  into  the  field  1,000 
horse  and  100,000  foot ;  in  1661  this  territory  was 
conquered  by  the  Moguls,  and  devolved,  with  the 
rest  of  Bengal,  to  the  British  in  1765. 

COOKSTOWN,  an  inL  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Ulster,  CO.  Tyrone,  on  the  BaUinderry  river,  9  m. 
W.  from  Lough  Neagh.  Pop.  2,883  in  1831,  and 
3,267  in  1861.  The  town  consLsts  of  one  long  street, 
planted  on  each  side,  with  a  transverse  street 
crossing  it.  The  par.  church  is  a  large  Gothic 
structure :  there  are  three  meeting-houses  for  Pres- 
byterians, two  for  Methodists,  and  near  the  town 
is  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapeL  There  is  also  a  dispensary 
and  a  constabulary  station.  Linens  are  manufac- 
tured here,  and  bleached  in  the  vicinity.  Markets 
for  grain  are  held  on  Tuesdays,  and  for  general 
sales  on  Saturdays ;  fidra  on  the  first  Saturday  of 
every  month. 

C00R6  {H6dooffoo)j  an  anc.  rajahship  of  Hin- 
dostan,  prov.  Mysore,  formerly  independent,  but 
now  under  the  pres.  of  Madras.  It  lies  for  the 
most  part  between  lat  129  and  IS**  N.,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  76th  parallel  of  E.  long. ;  having  N 
and  E.  the  Mysore  territories,  and  on  all  other 
sides  those  of  the  Madras  presidency ;  length  N. 
to  S.  about  70  m.,  breadth  very  irregular :  area, 
2,340  sq.  m.  To  the  W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  W. 
Ghauts,  parallel  to  which  there  is  a  succession  of 
lofty  narrow  ridges,  enclosing  valleys  of  various 
extent  The  cluef  elevations  are,  Tadiandaroole 
6,781  ft.,  and  Soobramany  6,682  ft.  above  the  sea : 
the  principal  valley  is  that  between  Markara  and 
Naknaad,  18  m.  long,  by  15  m.  broad,  with  an  ex- 
tremely uneven  surface,  in  the  lowest  part  of  which 
runs  the  Cavery.  The  geology  of  Coorg  scrongly 
resembles^hat  of  the  Neelgherriea;  the  principal 
rocks  being  sienite,  granite,  and  greenstone,  and 
the  subordinate  ranges  uniformly  capped  with  the 
detritus  of  these,  cemented  by  argillaoeous  earth, 
and  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron:  porcelain  clay 
frequently  occurs.  The  whole  country,  with  few 
exceptions,  is  covered  with  forests,  but  not  over- 
loaded with  jungle,  excepting  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Mysore  dominion ;  where  dephants,  game,  and 
other  wild  animals  are  found.  Sandal  and  other 
valuable  woods  abound.  Both  the  botany  and 
zoology  of  this  rep:ion  offer  a  rich  field  to  ob- 
servers, but  have  hitherto  been  but  little  studied. 
From  the  greater  elevation,  the  temperature  is 
much  below  that  of  either  Malabar  or  Mysore,  and 
remarkable  for  its  equally.  The  climate  is,  in 
general,  highly  suitable  to  European  constitutions, 
though  the  monsoon  rains,  from  June  to  Sept., 
often  fall  with  great  violence.  The  Coorgas  are  a 
Nair  tribe  of  martial  habits ;  they  have  few  towns, 
or  even  villages,  of  any  size,  preferring  to  live  in 
jungles  and  wilds.  They  cultivate  rice  in  the 
valleys,  which  are  very  prodactive,  though  the 
quantity  of  land  under  culture  be  very  trifling. 
The  pastures  are  excellent,  and  cattle  are  abundant* 
Manufactures  limited  to  (he  blankets  worn  by  the 
pop.  Cotton  cloths  are  imported.  Contrair  to  the 
custom  in  Malabar  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ghauts, 
hereditary  rights  and  possessions  in  Coorg  descend 
in  the  male  line,  and  some  family  disputes  arose 
in  1808,  in  consequence  of  Beer  Rajendra  (who 
had  expelled  the  troops  of  Tippoo  nom  Coorg) 
having  left,  at  his  death,  the  government  of  his 
dom.  to  his  daughter,  to  the  preiudice  of  his 
brother,  who  was  ultimately  established  in  posses- 
sion by  the  British  governments  llie  coimtiy  was 
annexed  to  the  British  dominions  in  1832. 

COOTEHILL,  an  inl.  town  of  Ireland,  prw. 
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tlrter,  CO.  Cavan,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same 
nnae,  26  m.  W.  by  N.  Dundalk.  Pop.  2,178  in 
1831,  and  1.994  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of 
four  biuad  streets,  neatly  laid  out  and  well  kept. 
U  has  a  par.  chorch,  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  two 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  places  of  worship 
for  Moravians,  Quakers,  and  Methodists :  a  market- 
house,  a  CDort-hoase,  and  a  bridewell  There  is  an 
extensive  trade  in  grain  and  coarse  linens.  The 
eom  markets  are  held  on  Saturdays,  the  general 
markets  on  Fridays;  and  fairs  on  the  second 
Friday  in  everv  month. 

COPENHAGEN  {Kiobenhavn,  merchants'  ha- 
ven), the  cap.  of  Denmark,  a  well-built  city, 
principally  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  island  of  Zea- 
land, but  partly  also  on  the  contiguous  small 
island  of  Amak,  the  channel  between  them  form- 
ini?  the  port  Pop.  155,143  in  1860.  The  town  is 
weU  fortified.  The  ramparts,  which  extend  for 
aboat  5  m.,  are  flanked  with  bastions,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  ditch  filled  with  water.  It  is 
also  defended  by  a  very  strong  citadel,  and  by  the 
TTkrte  Crowns  battery,  constructed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  port  <m  a  bank  of  sand,  about  1,500  fathoms 
irom  shore.  The  dty  is  usually  divided  into  the 
Aid  town,  Uie  new  town,  and  Christianshavn.  The 
first  is  the  largest  and  most  populous,  and  having 
at  diiferent  periods  suffered  much  from  fire,  most 
part  of  it  hu  been  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan, 
tboogfa  some  of  the  streets  are  still  narrow, 
cpooked,  and  inconvenient.  In  the  new  town  the 
ftrrets  are  straight  and  broad,  though  ^nerally 
iD-pavedy  the  squares  regular  and  spacious,  and 
the  private  houses  and  public  buildings  the  finest 
in  the  city.  The  part  called  Christianshavn,  from 
its  bexiig'  bmlt  by  Christian  IV.,  stands  on  the 
island  of  Amak.  It  is  intersected  by  various  canals, 
and  communicates  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
town  by  bridges.  Public  buildings  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  superb.  Among  others  may  be 
specified  the  castle  of  Christianst^rg,  destroyed  by 
fve  in  1795,  and  since  rebuilt.  It  has  a  picture- 
gallery,  comprising  a  complete  collection  of  Danish 
{•ictajee,  vrith  a  fine  collection  of  the  Dutch  school; 
a  cbapei  ornamented  by  bas-reliefs  from  the  chisel 
of  Thorwaldsen ;  and  the  royal  library,  one  of  the 
beat  in  Europe,  containing,  exclusive  of  manu- 
Kripts,  above  460,000  volumes.  The  part  of  the 
new  town  called  AmiUicnboig  was  entirely  rebuilt 
by  Frederick  V.  between  1745  and  1765.  It  con- 
fista  chiefly  of  an  octagon,  divided  by  four  broad 
rectangular  streets,  in  which  is  the  palace  of  the 
king.  In  the  centre  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Frederick  V.,  erected  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. There  are  also  the  royal  piUaces  of  Rosen- 
burg  and  Charlottenboig,  appropriated  to  public 
porpoaes;  the  university,  the  town-house,  the 
theatre,  the  exchange,  and  the  barracks.  The 
cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame,  nearly  destroyed 
during  the  bombardment  in  1807,  has  been  rebuilt ; 
and  b  enriched  by  statues  of  Christ  and  the  Apos- 
tles, by  Thorwaldsen.  The  tower  of  the  church  of 
the  Trinity,  115  ft.  in  height,  is  used  as  an  obser- 
vatory :  it  also  contains  the  library  of  the  univer- 
rity,  and  the  great  globe  of  Tycho  Brahe.  The 
ehtirch  of  Our  Saviour  is  reckoned  the  finest  in  the 
town :  its  spire,  nearly  800  ft.  in  height,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  art  The  educational,  Uteraiv,  and 
scientific  establishments  of  Copenhagen,  rank  with 
the  first  of  their  class,  and  reflect  infinite  credit  on 
the  government  and  the  people.  Besides  the  uni- 
Tevrity,  to  which  we  have  elsewhere  alluded,  there 
is  a  polytechnic  school,  a  metropolitan  school,  a 
royal  school  of  marine,  a  royal  school  for  the 
higher  military  sciences,  and  a  normal  schooL 
There  is,  also,  a  royal  society  similar  to  that  of 
London,  a  Scandinavian  society,  and  a  society  of 
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northern  antiquaries.  The  academy  of  arts  is  and 
has  long  been  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Besides 
the  roj^al  library  in  the  palace  of  Christiansboig, 
the  university  library  has  above  100,000  volumes, 
and  a  laige  collection  of  manuscripts.  The  CUuaen 
library,  bequeathed  to  the  public  by  the  general  of 
that  name,  is  mainly  devoted  to  science  and 
natural  history ;  and,  exclusive  of  these,  there  are 
several  other  minor  but  still  valuable  collections. 

The  hospitals  are  numerous  and  well  conducted. 
The  most  splendid  is  that  of  Frederick  V.  The 
lying-in  hospital  has  attached  to  it  a  school  of 
midwifery  and  a  foundling  hospital  The  royal 
institution  for  deaf  and  dumb  admits  patients 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

If  distillation  be  excepted,  the  manufactures  of 
Copenhagen  are  neither  very  extensive  nor  impor- 
tant. There  are  about  258  distilleries,  mostly  on  a 
small  scale,  and  about  50  breweries,  with  sugar 
refineries,  tobacco  manufactories,  and  soap-works. 
Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  linens,  silks,  gloves,  and 
hats  are  also  produced,  but  in  limited  quantities. 

The  trade  of  the  port  is  considerable.  There 
arrived,  in  1860,  4,015  vessels,  of  115,502  lasts  (of 
2  tons  each) ;  in  1861,  3,252  vessels,  of  127,224 
lasts,  and,  in  1862,  8,233  vessels  of  126,862 
lasts.  Of  these,  there  were  British  vessels  120  in 
1860  ;  160  in  1861 ;  and  249  in  1862.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  import  are — anchors,  pitch,  and 
tar,  from  Sweden  and  Norway ;  flax  and  hemp, 
masts,  sail  cloth,  and  cordage  from  Kussia ;  tobacco 
and  rice,  from  the  United  States;  wines  and 
brandy  from  France ;  and  coal,  earthenware,  cot- 
tons, and  colonial  produce  from  England. 

liie  harbour  is  formed,  as  already  stated,  by  the 
channel  or  arm  of  the  sea  running  between  Zea- 
land and  the  opposite  island  of  Amak.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  narrow ;  but  the  water  is  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  admit  the  laigest  men-of-war. 
There  are  dry  docks,  and  every  facility  for  the 
building  and  repairing  of  ships!  Copenhagen  is 
the  station  of  the  Danish  navy.  The  buik  of 
Copenhagen,  founded  in  1736,  was  remodelled  in 
1818 :  it  IS  now  a  private  institution.  The  chaige 
of  the  public  health  is  entrusted  to  a  commission. 
The  police  is  under  a  special  establishment ;  and 
besides  the  garrison,  the  citizens  are  formed  into  a 
national  guard. 

Copenhagen  is  not  a  very  ancient  city,  having 
been  founded  in  1168.  It  has  at  different  periods 
suffered  severely  fiwm  fires,  particularly  in  1728, 
1794  and  1795 ;  but  how  disastrous  soever  at  the 
time,  these  visitations  were  in  the  end  advan- 
tageous, the  narrow  streets  and  wooden  houses 
of  which  the  town  formerly  consisted  having  been 
replaced  by  broad  streets  and  handsome  stone 
buildings.  Besides  the  loss  of  her  fleet  Copen- 
hagen suffered  severely  from  the  bombardment 
by  the  English  in  1807,  and  by  an  inundation  in 
1824.  But  she  has  fortunately  recovered  from 
both  these  disasters,  and  by  her  literary  and  other 
establishments  has  placed  herself  at  the  head  of 
civilisation  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  environs  of  Copenhagen  are  celebrated  for 
their  beauty.  Fredencksberg,  a  magnificent  cas- 
tle, the  summer  residence  of  the  king,  stands  on 
a  rising  ground  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the 
city.  Its  gardens  are  open  to  the  public,  and  are 
a  favourite  resort.  Fredericksborg,  another  royal 
residence,  is  situated  about  21  m.  N.  Copenhagen. 
It  is  a  vast,  but  incongruous  pile,  partly  brick  and 
partly  stone,  and  partly  of  Greek  and  partly  of 
Gothic  architecture.  It  has  some  fine  pictures 
and  a  series  of  portraits  (partly  imaginary)  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Denmark. 

COPIAPO,  the  most  N.  town  of  Chili,  formerly 
the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  same  name,  now  incor- 
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porated  with  that  of  Coquimbo.  It  stands  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  ri^rulet  of  Copiapo,  30  m. 
from  the  Pacific,  and  178  m.  NNE.  Coquimbo; 
lat  270 10'  S.,  long.  71«>  5'  15"  W.  Pop.  estimated 
at  3,000.  The  town  is  connected  by  lailway  with 
Caldera.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  whitewashed;  and,  the  better  to 
resist  earthquakes,  used  to  be  constructed  with 
great  solidity;  but  in  1819  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  that  caused  such  devastation 
throughout  a  great  part  of  Chili.  In  1822  it 
suffered  severel]^  from  another  earthquake.  The 
harbour  of  Copiapo  on  the  Pacific  is  good;  and 
at  a  small  village  on  the  shore  most  of  the  ore 
from  the  mines  of  the  prov.  is  smelted,  and  the 
metal  is  exported. 

COQUIMBO,  or  LA  SERENA,  a  sea-port 
town  of  Chili,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  republic,  cap. 
of  the  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Chuapa,  near 
its  mouth ;  270  m.  NNW.  Santiago;  lat.  29°  53' 
43"  S.,  long.  71°  18'  40"  W.  Estimated  pop.  7,000. 
The  town  is  clean,  and  tolerably  well  laid  out; 
streets  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles ;  houses 
mostly  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  only  one  story 
in  height,  but  interspersed  with  numerous  gardens 
of  fruit-trees  and  eveigreens.  It  has  several 
churches  and  convents,  a  public  school,  and  a 
hospital.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  intendent  of  the 
prov.,  and  is  the  residence  of  many  families,  and 
in  some  sort  the  cap.  of  N.  Chili,  as  well  as  the 
chief  mercantile  port.  The  exports  amounted  to 
3,201,266  dollars  m  1863,  and  to  4,898,870  dollars 
in  1864 ;  the  imports  to  318,356  dollars  in  1863, 
and  to  678,041  doUars  in  186^.  (Report  by  Mr. 
Consul  Tait,  dated  March  18, 1866.)  The  harbour 
or  bay  of  Coquimbo  is  laige,  well-sheltered,  and 
-  secure  at  all  seasons.  There  is  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  ships  of  large  burden,  9  fathoms  being 
found  300  yards  off  shore,  and  nearly  8  fathoms 
close  in  shore.  A  railway  connecting  Coquimbo 
and  Serena  with  Las  Cardas  and  the  mines  in  the 
interior  was  opened  on  26th  April,  1862.  The 
line  was  entirely  constructed  and  is  worked  by 
Englishmen.  Coquimbo  was  founded  by  Yaldivia 
in  1644.  About  25  m.  up  the  valley  of  Coquimbo 
are  some  singular  parallel  roads,  of  which  Captain 
Hall  has  given  an  account. 

'  CORDOVA  (an.  Corduba  and  Cotonia  Patricia), 
a  famous  city  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  and  kingdom  of 
the  same  name  in  Andalusia,  on  the  (iruadalquivir, 
73  m.  NE.  Seville,  and  185  m.  SSW.  Madrid,  on 
the  railway  from  Madrid  to  Seville  and  Cadiz. 
Pop.  42,909  in  1857.  The  city  occupies  a  large 
oblong  space  of  sloping  ground,  enclosed  bv  walls 
finnked  with  towers  originallv  erected  by  the 
Romans,  and  afterwards,  repafred,  strengthened, 
and  extended  by  the  Moon.  But  a  great  part  of 
this  space  is  now  covered  with  gardens  and  ruined 
buildings,  and  but  little  remains  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  Streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty; 
and  a  few  either  of  the  public  or  private  buildings 
are  conspicuous  for  their  architecture ;  the  latter 
seldom  exceed  two  stories  in  height.  The  great 
square.  Plaza  Realj  or  de  la  Constitution,  is,  how- 
ever, large  and  regular;  the  houses  surrounding 
it  are  lofty,  and  furnished  with  porticoes  and 
balconies.  There  is  a  suburb  of  some  extent  on 
the  S,  bank  of  the  river,  with  which  the  city 
communicates  by  means  of  a  stone  bridge  of  1*6 
irregular  arches,  860  ft.  in  length,  and  23  ft.  in 
width,  constructed  by  the  Moors  towards  the 
.close  of  the  8th  century,  and  the  approach  to 
which  Ls  guarded  by  an  old  Saracenic  castle,  still 
maintaineid  in  a  state  of  defence.  The  city  con- 
tains a  cathedral,  13  parish  churches,  about  40 
convents,  7  hospitals,  a  foundling  and  another 
asylum  city-hall,  bishop's  palace,  3  colleges,  be- 
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sides  other  schools.  By  far  the  moat  remarkable 
public  edifice  is  the  cathedral  or  mezquHa,  formerly 
a  mosque,  built  by  the  Moors  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  8th  century  upon  the  ruins  of  a  Crothic  church, 
which  is  itself  believed  to  have  replaced  a  Roman 
temple.  Both  of  these  edifices  have  apparently 
furnished  many  pillars  and  other  materials  for 
the  present  building.  The  mezquita  externally  is 
unprepossessing,  and  little  calculated  to  attract 
notice ;  but  the  singularity  of  its  interior  strikes 
every  one  with  astonishment.  It  is  a  gloomy 
labyrinth  of  pQlars,  356  it  in  length  N.  to  S.,  by 
394  ft.  broad  £.  to  W.,  and  lighted  only  by  the 
few  doors  that  remain  open,  and  some  small 
cupolas  in  different  parts  of  the  roof,  which  latter 
is  fiat,  and  only  35  u.  above  the  pavement;  being 
supported  in  most  places  by  a  kind  of  double 
arcade  of  horse-shoe  arches.  The  columns  sup- 
porting these  arches,  and  which  amount  to  sevend 
hundreds,  are  of  jasper,  marble,  porphyry,  granite, 
verd'^mtique,  and  various  other  matenus,  and 
differ  as  much  in  their  architectural  as  in  their 
geological  character.  They  are  all,  however,  of 
the  same  height ;  *  for  the  Arabs,  havingtaken  them 
from  Roman  buildings,  served  them  in  the  same 
manner  that  Procrustes  did  his  guests:  to  the 
short  ones  they  clapped  on  monstrous  capitals 
and  thick  bases;  those  that  were  too  long  for 
their  purpose  had  their  base  chopped  off  and  a 
diminutive  shallow  bonnet  placed  on  their  head.' 
(Swinburne's  Travels,  ii  89.)  The  number  of 
aisles  or  naves  is  lengthwise  19,  and  transN'eisely- 
from  32  to  35.  A  considerable  space  at  the  S. 
end  was  parted  off  for  the  use  of  tne  Imans,  and 
now  serves  for  the  chapter-house,  sacristy,  and 
treasury  of  the  cathedral  In  the  front  of  this 
space  IB  what  is  called  the  zancarron,  an  octagon 
Moorish  sanctuary,  15  fL  in  diameter,  richly 
ornamented  without  and  within,  and  dcmied  ov^ 
by  a  tingle  block  of  white  marble,  carved  into  the 
form  of  a  scallop-shelL  Adjoining  this,  in  1815, 
another  small  apartment  was  brought  to  Ught, 
preserving,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  its  prisdne 
decorations.  The  gorgeousneas  of  this  little 
chamber  will  perhaps  give  an  idea  of  that  of  the 
building  generally  m  the  time  of  the  Moors ;  for 
the  splendour  of  almost  all  the  rest  pf  the  mezquita 
has  entirely  disappeared;  the  gilding  and  orna- 
ments of  the  roof,  the  arabesques  and  inscriptions 
on  the  walls,  and  the  mosaics  of  the  pavement, 
have  nearly  all  vanished ;  and  of  the  24  gates, 
formerly  plated  vrith  brass,  and  curiously  embossed, 
only  5  remain  open.  The  sacristy  contains  some 
tolerable  paintiiigs,  and  the  church  is  very  rich 
in  jewels,  plate,  and  silks.  The  mezquita  stands 
within  a  court  planted  with  orange-trees,  palms, 
and  cypresses,  and  surrounded  with  a  cloister,  on 
the  N".  side  of  which  a  square  belfry  has  been  built. 
The  bishop's  palace  is  a  large  and  rather  hand- 
some building,  containing  a  suite  of  state  apart- 
ments, in  one  of  which  there  is  a  laige  collection 
of  portraits  of  the  bishops  of  Cordova.  Previously 
to  the  late  civil  war,  2,000  poor  persons  were  daily 
supplied  with  food  from  the  bishop's  kitchen, 
which  mistaken  bounty  accounts  sufficiently  for 
the  swarms  of  beggars  with  which  the  town  is 
infested.  The  famous  palace  of  the  Moorish 
sovereigns  is  now  unoccupied;  it  had  been  con> 
verted  into  a  royal  stud-house,  where  the  best 
horses  in  Spain  were  reared :  the  stables  are  now 
empty.  The  manufactures  have  participated  in 
the  general  decay  of  the  place ;  there  are  at  present 
only  some  trifling  fabrics  of  ribands,  lace,  hats, 
baize,  and  leather  after  the  Moorish  fashion :  the 
latter  article  was  formerly  very  extensively 
manufactured;  and  was  known  in  commerce  by 
the   name  of  cordovan^   and   from  it  the  term 
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CGffdwuncr  lias  been  deriyed.  In  1838,  a  hand- 
som«  quay  was  erected  above  the  bridge,  but 
»  there  U  bat  little  trade,  and  the  river  is 
for  9  mootha  in  the  year  navigable  only  for 
boats,  the  qnay  would  seem,  liJce  many  other 
pnbfic  works  in^Spain,  to  be  more  for  show  than 
femae. 

Coidova  b  said  by  Stiabo  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Romans  under  Marcellus ;  but  'as  there 
were  several  distinguished  persons  of  that  name, 
this  leaves  the  epoch  of  its  foundation  uncertain. 
No  mention  is  made  of  it  before  the  age  of  CsMor 
and  Pompey,  but  it  soon  after  attained  to  great 
ifiatinctjon  as  a  rich  and  populous  city,  and  a 
seat  of  leaning.  (Cellarii,  Not.  Orbis  Antiqui, 
I  86.)  In  572  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths, 
and  in  692  by  the  Moors,  under  whom  it  be- 
came the  splendid  cap.  of  the  *  Caliphate  of  the 
West,*  and  subsequently  of  the  kingdom  of  Cor- 
dova. In  1236,  however,  it  was  taken  and  almost 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  impolitic  zeal  of  Fer- 
dinand III.  of  Castile,  and  has  never  since  reco- 
vered its  previous  prosperity.  Cordova  has  given 
birth  to  some  illustrious  men,  among  whom  may  be 
specified  the  two  Senecas,  Lucan  the  poet,  and  the 
famoas  Arabic  physidans,  Avioenna  and  Aver- 
roea. 

Cordova,  an  inl.  town  of  Mexico,  state  Vera 
Cruz,  at  the  £.  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Orizaba,  and  on 
one  of  the  roads  between  Vera  Cruz  and  La  Puebla; 
50  m.  SW.  the  former,  and  72  m.  £SE.  the  latter  city. 
Estimated  pop.  6,000.  Streets  wide,  regular,  and 
well  paved ;  bouses  built  mostly  of  stone.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  there  is  a  large  s<|nare,  three 
sides  of  which  are  ornamented  with  Gothic 
arcades ;  the  fourth  is  occupied  by  the  principid 
church,  an  elegant  structure,  richly  decorated 
within.  Cordova  contains  two  convents,  each 
with  a  hospital  attached;  many  of  its  edifices 
have  domes,  towers,  or  steeples.  Cotton  and 
wooUen  fabrics  and  leather  are  made  here ;  and 
'  there  are  besides  numerous  distilleries,  sugar- 
mills,  and  bee-hive  farms ;  but  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  the  inhab.  is  the  culture  of  tobacco 
and  eofiee.  The  vicinity  is  extremely  fertUe, 
and  aboonda  in  fttiits,  timber,  game,  and  fish. 

COREA  (called  by  the  natives,  Ckaour-Seeny  by 
the  Chinese,  Keaov^e^  and  by  the  Manchoo  Tar- 
tais  Soi-ho),  a  mariL  country  of  NE.  Asia,  tribu- 
tary to  China,  consisting  of  a  laige  oblong-shaped 
peninsula,  with  an  adjoining  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  a  vast  number  of  islands,  which  are 
efpedtally  numerous  on  the  W.  coast.  The  whole 
of  the  dominions  lie  between  hit.  33^  and  43^  N., 
and  kmg.  1280  50'  and  12y>  SO'  E. ;  having  E.  the 
Sea  of  Japan;  S.  the  Straits  of  Corea;  W.  the 
Vellow  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Leao-tong;  NW.  the 
IiroT.  Leao-tong;  and  N.  Manchoo  Tartary,  From 
the  latter  it  is  separated  by  a  mountain  chain,  and 
the  Tfau-men-Kiang  river,  and  from  Leao-tong 
mostly  by  a  wooden  wall  or  palisade.  Length, 
XW.  to  SE.,  650  m. ;  average  breadth  of  the  pe- 
ninsola,  about  130  m.  Total  area,  inclusive  of 
inlands,  probably  about  80,000  sq.  m.  Corea  is 
generally  mountainous.  A  mountain  range  runs 
through'it  longitudinally,  much  nearer  its  £.  than 
its  W,  coast  The  E.  declivity  of  this  range  is 
fteep  and  rugged ;  its  W.  one  declines  gradually 
iDio  a  fertile  and  well-watered  country.  All  the 
pRDcipal  rivers  run  W.,  and  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Yellow  Sea ;  the  chief  is  the  Ya-lu-kiang 
in  the  NW.,  which  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to 
about  22  m.,  and  for  small  vessels  for  a  distance  of 
neariy  120  m.  above  its  mouth.  The  coasts,  as  well 
of  the  islands  as  of  the  continent,  are  generally 
vticky  and  difficult  of  access;  though  there  are 
KMne  spacious  and  secure  harbours.    The  climate 
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of  the  N.  is  very  rigorous ;  the  Thu-men-kiang,  for 
six  months  in  the  year,  is  thickly  frozen  over,  and 
barley  is  the  only  kind  of  com  capable  of  being 
cultivated  in  that  region ;  even  the  S.,  though  in 
the  same  hit  with  Sicily  and  Malta,  is  said  to  ex- 
perience sometimes  very  heavy  falls  of  snow.  The 
climate  of  this  part  of  uorea,  however,  must  be  on 
the  whole  mild,  since  cotton,  rice,  and  hemp  are 
staple  products ;  and  Gutzlaff  conjectures  (Voy- 
ages, &c,p.  319),  that  man^  other  plants,  common 
to  the  S.  of  Europe,  flounsh.  Gutzlaff  observes, 
*  In  point  of  vegetation,  the  coast  of  Corea  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  .China,  where  barren  rocks  often 
preclude  any  attempt  at  cultivation;  but  here, 
where  the  land  is  fertile,  the  inhab.  do  not  plough 
the  ground.'  (p.  337.)  Agriculture  may  be 
better  farther  inland,-  but  on  the  coast  it  is  much 
neglected :  wheat,  millet,  and  ginseng  are  amongst 
the  chief  articles  cultivated.  Tobacco  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Japanese  about  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  and  potatoes,  h^  Gutzlaff  and 
Lindsay,  in  1832.  The  orange,  citron,  hazle-nut, 
pear,  chesnut,  peach,  mulberry,  Morua  papyrifera, 
Fucus  aaccJutrinus,  and  the  wild  grape,  are  common ; 
but  the  art  of  making  wine  from  the  latter  seems 
to  be  unknown.  An  ardent  liquor  is,  however, 
made  from  rice.  The  mountainous  parts  of  the  N. 
are  covered  with  extensive  forests :  pines  are  very 
abundant  on  the  coasts ;  and  in  the  interior  there 
is"  a  species  of  palm  producing  a  valuable  gum, 
from  which  a  varnish,  giving  an  appearance  little 
inferior  to  gilding,  is  made.  Oxen,  hogs,  and 
other  domestic  animals  common  to  Europe  are 
reared :  there  is  a  spirited  breed  of  dwarf  horses  not 
exceeding  3  ft.  in  height;  panthers,  bears,  wUd 
boars,  cats,  and  dogs,  sables  (whose  skins  form  an 
important  article  of  tribute),  deer,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  game,  storks,  and  water-fowl  of  many  sorts, 
are  found ;  caymans  of  30  or  40  ft  in  length  are 
said  to  be  met  with  in  the  rivers,  and  venomous 
serpents  are  not  rare.  In  the  winter,  whales,  seals, 
&c.  visit  the  shores.  The  mineral  kingdom  pro- 
duces gold,  silver,  iron,  rock  salt,  and  coal. 

People. — The  pop.  has  been  estimated  at 
15,000,000,  but  there  are  no  real  grounds  for  this 
estimate,  which,  we  have  little  doubt,  is  greatly 
beyond  the  mark.  Gutzlaff  represents  the  coasts 
as  thinly  inhabited.  We  have  elsewhere  stated 
that  the  Coreans  are  superior  in  strength  and 
stature  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  but  that  they 
are  inferior  to  either  in  mental  energy  and  ca- 
pacity. (See  Asia.)  They  are  gross  in  their 
habits,  eat  voraciously,  and  drink  to  excess.  The 
dress  of  both  men  and  women  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Chinese,  though  the  Coreans  do  not, 
like  that  people,  cut  off  their  hair.  Their  houses 
are  also  like  those  of  China,  being  built  of  bricks 
in  the  towns,  and  in  the  country  are  mere  mud 
hovels;  each  house  is  surrounded  by  a  wooden 
stockade.  Their  language  or  languages  are  pecu- 
liar, differing  from  those  of  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours. In  writing  they  use  alphabetic  characters, 
though  the  s^nnbolic  characters  of  the  Chinese  are 
also  understood  and  sometimes  resorted  to.  They 
have  a  copious  literature,  and  are  very  fond  of 
reading,  as  well  as  of  music,  dancing,  and  fes- 
tivities. Polygamy  is  permitted,  but  the  women 
do  not  appear  to  be  under  such  restraint  as  in 
China.  ^M'Leod.)  The  reli^on  of  the  upper 
orders  is  tnat  of  Confucius,  while  the  mass  of^the 
people  are  attached  to  Buddhism ;  but  neither  ap- 
pears to  have  much  influence.  Christianity,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Japanese,  appeared  to  be 
extinct  when  Gutzlaff  \nsited  Corea  in  1832. 

Mcmufaciures  and  Trade. — ^The  manufactures 
are  few :  the  principal  are  a  kind  of  grass-cloth, 
straw-plait,  horse-hair  caps,  and  other  articles  for 
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domestic  use :  a  very  fine  and  transparent  fabric 
woven  from  filaments  of  the  Urtiea  japomca^ 
cotton  cloth,  and  a  very  strong  kind  of  paper  made 
of  cotton,  and  rice-paper ;  which  articles,  t(^ther 
with  prinaeng,  skins,  some  metals,  horses,  and  silk, 
constitute  the  chief  exports.  What  trade  there  is, 
is  principally  with  Japan,  from  which  thev  import 
pepper,  aromatic  woods,  alum,  buffaloes ,  goats', 
and  bucks'  horns,  and  Dutch  and  Japanese  manu- 
factured goods.  There  is,  however,  some  trade 
with  China  carried  on  at  Fungwang-ching  (the 
PAcmix-tocrn),  beyond  the  Leao-tong  border ;  but 
this  trade  is  conducted  with  great  secrecy,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  jealousy  of  the  government  of  any 
intercourse  with  forei^ers.  This  jealousy  is  so 
great,  that  no  Chinese  is  allowed  to  settle  in  Corea, 
nor  any  Corean  to  leave  his  own  country ;  Euro- 
peans are  scarcely  ever  saffered  to  land,  or  remain 
any  length  of  time  on  the  coast ;  and  the  N.  fron- 
tier is  abandoned  for  manv  miles,  in  order  that  no 
communication  should  take  place  with  the  Man- 
choo  Tartars.  Little  skill  in  ship-building  is  dis- 
played by  the  Coreans ;  their  junks  do  not  carry 
more  thiui  200  tons,  and  are  quite  unmanageable 
in  a  heavy  sea.  In  the  construction  of  their 
fishing-boats  not  a  nail  is  used.  Metallic  articles 
and  money  are  rare.  The  only  coin  in  circulation 
is  of  copper,  but  payment  is  often  made  in  silver 
ingots. 

Corea  is  divided  into  8  provs.  King-hi-tao,  the 
cap.,  is  placed  on  the  Kiang  river,  in  about  37°  40' 
N.  lat,  and  127°  20'  E.  long.,  or  about  the  centre 
of  the  kingd.  The  gov.  is  said  to  be  despotical : 
most  of  the  landed  property  in  the  country  belongs 
to  the  king,  of  whom  it  is  held  in  different  portions 
as  fiefs,  which  revert  to  the  sovereign  at  the  de- 
cease of  the  occupier.  Besides  the  revenues  from 
these  domains,  a  tenth  part  of  all  kind  of  produce 
belong  to  the  kin^.  Justice  is  in  many  respects 
very  rigid.  Bebellion,  as  in  China,  is  punished  by 
the  destruction  of  the  rebel  with  his  entire  family, 
and  the  confiscation  of  their  property.  None  but 
the  king  may  order  the  death  of  an  official  person : 
the  master  has  always  power  over  the  life  of  his 
slave.  For  minor  crimes  the  general  punishment 
is  the  bastinado,  which  is  pretty  constantly  at 
work.  The  Chinese  interfere  but  little  with  the 
internal  administration  of  Corea;  but  the  king 
can  neither  assume  the  government,  nor  choose 
his  successor  or  colleague,  without  the  authority 
of  the  court  of  Pekin,  to  which  he  sends  tribute 
four  times  a  year :  the  tribute  consists  of  ginseng- 
root,  sable-skins,  white  cotton  paper,  silk,  hon^es, 
and  silver  ingots.  The  Corean  ambassador  is 
treated  at  Pekin  with  but  little  consideration.  There 
seems  reason  to  believe,  that,  like  some  other  states 
in  Asia,  Corea  is  tributary  to  the  more  powerful 
nations  on  either  side,  and  that  it  also  sends  a 
Yearly  tribute  to  Japan,  consisting  of  ginseng, 
leopards,  skins,  silks,  white  cotton  fabrics,  and 
horses ;  but  fur  which  an  acknowledgment  is  made 
in  gold  articles,  fans,  tea,  and  presents  of  silver  to 
the  ambassadors 

History, — Corea  was  known  to  the  Chinese  from 
a  very  early  period,  and  is  reported  to  have  been 
civilised  by  the  Chinese  sovereign  Khil-su,  about 
1,120  Years  before  our  sera.  After  experiencing 
several  revolutions,  it  was  invaded  and  conquered 
by  the  Japanese  in  1692,  who,  however,  abandoned 
their  conquest  in  1698.  'The  Coreans  having  called 
in  the  aid  of  China  during  that  struggle,  Corea 
has  since  formed  a  subordinate  part  of  ue  Chinese 
empire. 

CORELLA,  a  dty  of  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  in  a 
fertile  plain  on  the  Alama,  13  m.  W.  Tudela,  12  m. 
SE.  Calahorra.  Pop.  6,023  in  1857.  The  town 
has  two  churches,  4  convents, a  hospital,  and  some 
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remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  The  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  the  extraction  of  liquorice  and  madder 
juice,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy,  oil,  and 
flour. 

CORFE-CASTLE,  a  market  town  and  bor.  of 
Engknd,  co.  Dorset,  Blandford  div.,  hund.  Haislor, 
in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  32  m.  SSW.  Salisbury. 
Pop  of  par.  1,901  in  1861,  The  town  is  most  pro- 
bably indebted  for  its  origin  to  its  castle,  on  a  steep 
rock^  hill,  a  little  to  the  N.,  formerly  a  place  of 
considerable  strength.  But  its  importance,  in 
more  modem  times,  was  owing  to  ita  having  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  returning  two  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  from  the  14th  of  Elizabeth  down  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
franchised. The  inhab.  are  mostly  employed  in 
the  neighbouring  clay- works  and  quarries. 

CORFU  (an.  Corcyra)^  an  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, forming  (since  1864)  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Greece,  and  the  most  important,  though  not  the 
largest,  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  lies  between  lat. 
390  20'  and  39°  60'  N.,  and  long.  19°  35'  and  20o  6' 
E. ;  off  the  S.  part  of  the  coast  of  Albania,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  only  d-5ths  of 
a  m.  wide  at  its  N.  extremity,  6  m.  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity, and  15  m.  in  the  centre.  The  shape  of 
Corfu  is  elongated ;  the  island  describes  a  curve, 
the  convexity  of  which  is  towards  the  W. ;  length 
NW.  to  SE.  41  m. ;  breadth  greatest  in  the  N., 
where  it  is  20  m. ;  but  it  gradually  tapers  towards 
its  S.  extremity.  Area,  227  sq.  m.  Pop.  69,414 
in  1860,  including  6,765  aliens  and  strangers.  The 
native  pop.,  in  1860,  was  composed  of  33,520  males 
and  30,129  females— a  rather  remarkable  prepon- 
derance of  the  mfde  sex,  particularly  in  a  seafaring 
population.  Surface  hilly,  particularly  in  the  N  W., 
where  the  peak  of  St.  Salvador  rises  2',979  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  streams  watering  it  are 
few  and  small,  and  mostly  dried  up  in  summer. 
Chmate  mild ;  the  mean  maximum  temp,  in  the 
open  air  fur  the  five  years  ending  December,  1838, 
was  about  88^  Fahr. ;  and  the  average  mioimum 
31^  Fahr. ;  but  Corfu  is  subject  to  sudden  transi- 
tions from  heat  to  cold,  owing,  amongst  other 
causes,  to  the  proximity  of  the  snowy  mountains 
of  Epirus.  Earthquakes  also  are  frequent  The 
more  elevated  lands  are  rugged  and  barren,  but 
the  plains  and  valleys  are  fertile,  and  productive 
of  wneat,  maize,  oats,  olive-oil,  wine,  cotton,  flax, 
and  pulse.  Corfu  yields  no  currantB.  Oil  is  the 
great  staple  of  this  isl.,  which  has,  in  fact,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  continuous  olive  wood,  a  consequence 
partly  of  the  extraordinary  encouragement  for- 
merly g^ven  to  the  culture  of  the  plant  by  the 
Venetians.  There  is  an  oil  harvest  every  year,  but 
the  gpreat  crop  is  properly  biennial,  the  trees  bein^c 
suffered  to  repose  for  a  year.  Next  to  oil,  salt, 
obtained  from  saltpans  along  the  shores,  oranges, 
citrons,  and  other  fruits,  besides  honey  and  wax, 
are  the  other  chief  articles  produced.  Corfu  is 
divided  into  6  cantons ;  it  sends  12  mems.  to  the 
legislative  assembly  of  Greece.  Corfu,  the  cap.,  is 
the  only  town  worthy  of  mention  ;  the  rest  are 
mere  villages. 

The  city  and  port  of  Corfu  lie  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  island,  on  the  channel  between  it  and  the 
opposite  coast,  which  is  here  about  5  m.  wide ;  lat, 
390  37'  39"  N.,  lon^.  19^  66'  84"  E.  It  consists 
of  the  town  and  citadel,  both  fortified;  and  has 
several  suburbs,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Gorc^a,  founded  by 
tlie  Corinthians  about  the  same  time  with  Syra- 
cuse* The  citadel,  separated  from  the  town  bv 
wet  ditches  and  outworks,  and  an  esplanade,  is 
built  upon  a  rocky  cape  projecting  into  tlie  sea, 
and  contains  the  barracks,  arsenal,  military'  hos- 
pitalf  the  former  residence  of  the  British  lord  high 
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oommissioner,  now  the  seat  of  the  Greek  ^vem- 
ment,  and  a  lighthouse  erected  upon  a  point  283 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  town  has  thiee 
gates  towards  the  sea,  and  one  on  the  land  side. 
It  is  not  well  hailt ;  streets  narrow  and  irregular, 
and  houses  mostly  small  and  ill-contrived.  Corfu 
is  strengthened  by  two  other  fortresses  besides  its 
citadel— Fort  Neiif  and  Vido.  The  latter  is  biult 
on  a  small  island  of  the  same  name  (an.  Ptycha), 
ncaily  1  m.  N.  from  the  city,  and  has  had  much 
pains  and  (British)  expense  bestowed  on  its  im- 
provement. Coifucontams  a  cathedral,  and  several 
Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  diurches  and  chapels, 
a  oniversitv,  gymnasium,  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
and  several  prmiaiy  schools.  Around  it  there  are 
some  pleasant  walksi  interesting  from  classical 
associations;  the  esplanade  is  well  planted  with 
trees,  and  forms  an  agreeable  promenade.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  water,  which  is  con- 
veyed b^  means  of  iron  pipes  firom  Benizza,  a  dis- 
tance of  7  m.  Roads  have  been  made  from  Corfu 
to  most  of  the  principal  towns  and  villages  in  the 
island.  The  harbour  between  the  island  of  Yido 
and  the  city  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  vessels 
anchor  in  from  12  to  17  fathoms  water.  The  canalf 
w  channel  of  Corfu,  is  a  little  difficult  of  naviga- 
tion, but  has  deep  water  throughout ;  there  is  a 
Ugfathoose  on  the  rock  of  Tignoeo  at  its  N.  entrance, 
and  a  floating  light  is  moored  off  the  point  of 
Leschimo  near  its  S.  extremity.  The  city  of  Corfu 
is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  the  chief 
special  courts  for  the  island,  and  of  a  Greek  arch- 
bishopu  In  1 71 6  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
the  Torks,  and  did  not  fall  into  their  hands  until 
the  end  of  last  oentuiy. 

Corfa  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  external  trade  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.  The  roads  in  it  are  good, 
having  been  greatly  improved  since  it  has  been 
nnder  British  protection.  Most  of  the  inhab. 
belong  to  the  Greek  church.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  coontiy  of  Phseacia,  or  Scheria,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  on  which  Ulysses  was  wrecked,  and  after- 
wards hospitably  entertained  by  King  Aldnous. 
It  became  afterwards  a  celebrated  colony  and  naval 
statiim  of  the  Corinthians,  and  a  quarrel  between 
it  and  the  mother  coontiy  led  to  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  It  was  also  an  impbrtan  t  naval  station  under 
the  Romans.  It  belonged  successively  to  the 
Eastern  Empire,  the  Normans,  and  Venetians,  and 
shared  the  fate  of  the  Venetian  repubUc  in  1799. 
The  island,  with  the  rest  of  the  Ionian  republic, 
was  placed  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  but  ceded  to  Greece  in 
18S4.  A  Greek  garrison  arrived*  at  Corfu,  and 
took  possession  on  the  28th  of  May,  1864. 

CORINGA  {Caranga),  a  considerable  sea-port 
town  of  Uindostan,  prov.  N.  Circars,  distr.  Kaiah- 
mondry,  and  S3  m.  8£.  that  town ;  lat.  16°  40''  N., 
loo^.  929  44'  £.  ibcoepting  Blackwood's  Harbour, 
Coruiga  Bay  contains  the  only  smooth  water  to  be 
found  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  during 
the  SW.  monsoon.  A  wet  dock  has  been  formed, 
and  many  small  vessels  are  annually  built  here. 
In  1784,  a  remariuible  inundation  of  the  sea  took 

Elace,  destroying  much  property  and  many  inha- 
itants. 

CORINTH  (Kopt»«<K),  a  famous  cit^  of  Greece 
within  the  Morea  (an.  Pdcponnestisjf  near  the 
isthmus  of  the  same  name,  between  the  gulis  of 
Lepanto  (Cbrtnthiacus  Smut)  on  the  W.,  and  of 
Egina  {Saronicus  Shius)  on  the  £.,  7  m.  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  latter,  and  2  m.  from  the 
neazest  point  of  the  former;  lat  B7^  53'  37"  N., 
lwig.22<5  52'6"E.  Pop.  2,160  in  1860.  The  town 
is  Situated  at  the  N.  foot  of  a  steep  rock,  1^36  ft. 
in  height,  the  Acrocorimthtu  or  Acropolis  of  Corinth, 
the  summit  of  which  is  now,  as  in  antiquity,  occu- 
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pied  by  a  fortress.  The  present  town,  though 
thinly  peopled,  is  of  considerable  extent,  the  houses 
being  placed  wide  apart,  and  much  space  occupied 
with  gardens.  The  only  Grecian  ruin  at  present 
to  be  found  in  Corinth  is  a  Doric  temple,  with  but 
a  few  columns  standing.  There  are  some  shape- 
less and  uninteresting  Roman  remains,  supposed 
to  have  been  baths ;  but  there  is  nothing  approach- 
ing to  a  well-defined  building,  and  we  may  ex- 
claim with  the  poet, — 

'  Where  is  thy  grandeur,  Corinth  ?  shrunk  from  eight. 
Thy  ancient  treasures,  and  thy  rampart's  height; 
Thy  god-like  fanes  and  palaces  I — Oh,  where 
Thy  mighty  myriads  and  majestic  fair  I 
Relentless  war  has  pour'd  around  thy  wall, 
And  hardly  spared  the  traces  of  thy  fall  I ' 

The  situation  of  Corinth  is  extremely  advan- 
tageous, being  placed  on  a  narrow  isthmus  between 
the  seas  that  wash  the  £.  and  W.  shores  of  Greece, 
she  could  hardly  fail  to  become  an  important  em- 
pK)rinm ;  while  the  Acrocorinthus,  if  properlv  for- 
tified, would  be  all  but  impregnable,  and  the 
possession  of  the  isthmus  would  enable  her  to 
command  all  access  by  land  between  the  two  great 
divisions  of  Greece.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Corinth  was  early  distinguished  by  the  wealth, 
commerce,  luxury,  and  remiement  of  her  citissena. 
In  the  earlier  ages  of  antiquity,  the  attempt  to  sail 
round  the  Peloponnesus,  or  to  double  Cape  Malea, 
was  regarded  as  an  undertaking  of  the  greatest 
hazard ;  and  to  obviate  this  danger,  the  usual  prac- 
tice was  to  land  goods,  coming  from  the  W.  shores 
of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  destined  for  the  £., 
at  the  harbour  of  I^tedujeum  ^e  nearest  point  to 
Corinth),  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  to  convey 
them  across  the  isthmus  to  Cenckrett^on  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  where  they  were  again  shipped  for  their  final 
destination.  Tlie  products  ot  the  £.  coasts  of 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Black  Sea,  destined 
for  the  W.  parts  of  Greece,  Italy,  &c,  were  con- 
veyed through  the  Corinthian  territory  in  an  oppo- 
site direction ;  so  that  the  city  early  became  the 
seat  of  perhaps  the  most  important  transit  trade 
carried  on  in  antiquity.  In  addition  to  this,  Co- 
rinth at  an  early  period  founded  Coreyra,  Syracuse, 
and  other  important  colonies ;  established  within 
her  waUs  various  manufactures,  particularly  of 
brass  and  earthenware;  had  numerous  fleets,  both 
of  ships  of  war  and  merohantmen ;  and  was  the 
centre  of  an  active  commeroe  that  extended  to  the 
Black  Sea,  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  SicUy, 
and  Italy.  In  the  magnificence  of  her  public 
buildings,  and  die  splendour  of  the  chefs-cToBuvre 
of  statuary  and  pamting  by  which  they  were 
adorned,  she  was  second  only  to  Athens.  The 
opulence,  of  which  she  was  the  centre,  made  her  a 
favourite  seat  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  as  well 
as  of  trade  and  industry.  Venus  was  her  principal 
deity,  and  the  temple  and  statue  of  the  goddess 
were  prominent  obiects  in  the  Acropolis.  Diis,  the 
most  famous  of  the  priestesses  of  Venus,  though 
of  Sicilian  origin,  selected  Corinth  as  her  favourite 
residence ;  and  so  highly  was  she  esteemed,  that  a 
magnificent  tomb  (described  by  Pausanias)  was 
erected  over  her  remains,  and  medals  struck  in 
commemoration  of  her  beauty !  In  consequence, 
Corinth  became  not  only  one  of  the  most  luxurious, 
but  also  one  of  the  most  expensive  places  of  anti- 
quity, which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb-^ 

*  Non  cnivis  homini  oontiiigit  adire  Corinthum.' 
Hor.,  Epist.  L  17  36. 

The  Acropolis  is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects 
in  Greece.  It  has  some  famous  springs,  and  is  in 
most  parts  precipitous.  Livy  calls  it,  ^Arx  inter 
omnia  in  tmnumem  tdtitudinem  edita,  9oaten»  fond- 
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bus '  (lib.  45,  §  28) ;  and  Statiiu  says,  that  it  throws 
its  shadow  over  both 


*  qna  sammas  caput  Acrooorlnthoa  in  auras 

Tollit,  et  altema  geminam  mare  protegit  nmbra.' 
Theb.,  Ub.  7.  Un.  106. 

If  properly  fortified,  it  would  render  all'  access  to 
the  Morea  by  land  impracticable ;  and  as  a  for- 
tress, it  might  be  rendered  not  less  secure  than 
Gibralter.  (Clarke,  vi.  668,  8vo.  ed.)  It  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  keys  of  Greece ;  and  was,  there- 
fore, aptly  said  by  the  oracle  to  be  one  of  the 
lioms  which  a  conqueror  should  lay  hold  of  to 
secure  that  valuable  heifer  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
view  from  its  summit  is  one  of  the  most  extensive, 
and  at  the  same  time  richest  in  classical  associar- 
tions,  of  any  in  Greece.  Athens  is  seen  in  the 
distance;  and  the  eye  wanders  over  six  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  states, — Attica, 
Achaia,  Bceotia,  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Arsrolis. 

The  government  of  Corinth,  like  that  of  the 
other  Grecian  states,  was  originallpr  monarchicaL 
It  then  became  subject  to  the  ohgarchy  of  the 
Bacchidie,  and  was  a^ain,  after  a  period  of  ninety 
years,  subjected  to  kmgs  or  tyrants.  Periander, 
the  early  part  of  whpse  rei^  was  that  of  a  Titus, 
and  the  latter  of  a  Tibenus,  was  the  last  of  its 
sovereigns.  At  his  death  the  Corinthiims  estab- 
lished a  republican  form  of  government,  inclining, 
however,  more  to  aristocracy  or  oligarchy  than 
democracy.  It  seems  to  have  been  judiciously 
devised ;  and  the  public  tranquillity  was  less  dis- 
turbed in  Corinth  than  in  most  Grecian  states. 

When  the  Achsnins  became  involved  in  a  war 
with  Rome,  Corinth  was  one  of  their  principal 
strongholds.  Though  the  Roman  senate  had  re- 
solved upon  the  destruction  of  the  city,  Metellus 
was  anxious  to  avert  the  catastrophe;  but  his 
offers  to  bring  about  a  reconciUation,  which  might 
have  saved  Corinth,  were  contemptuously  rejected, 
and  his  deputies  thrown  into  prison.  The  Co- 
rinthians suffered  severely  for  this  inconsiderate 
conduct.  The  consul  Mummius,  having  super- 
seded Metellus,  appeared  before  Corinth  with  a 
powerful  army;  and  after  defeating  the  Achseans, 
entered  the  city,  which  had  been  left  without  any 
garrison,  and  was  deserted  by  the  greater  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  first  sacked,  and  then 
set  on  fire;  and  it  is  said  that  the  accidental 
mixture  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  melted  on 
this  occasion,  furnished  the  first  specimens  of  the 
Corinthian  brtut,  so  much  esteemed  in  subsequent 
ages !  Not  satisfied  with  the  total  destruction  of 
the  city,  the  natives  of  Corinth  who  had  escaped 
were  carefully  hunted  out  and  sold  as  slaves,  their 
lands  being  at  the  same  time  disposed  of  to 
strangers,  mostly  to  the  Sicyonians.  The  de- 
struction of  Corinth  took  place  anno  146  b.c.  ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  also  was  the  epoch 
of  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  both  these  great 
cities  having  been  sacrificed  nearly  at  the  same 
moment  to  the  insatiable  rapacity  and  ambition 
of  Rome.  According  to  Strabo.  the  finest  works 
of  art  which  adorned  Rome  in  his  time  had  been 
brought  from  Corinth ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear 
that  many,  if  not  the  greater  number,  of  these 
masterpieces  had  been  destroyed.  Polybius,  who 
was  present  at  the  destruction  of  the  city,  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  Roman  soldiers  playing  at 
dice  on  a  picture  of  Aristides,  a  contemporary  of 
Apelles,  for  which  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus  sub- 
sequently offered  600,000  sesterces,  or  about  6,000^ 
of  our  money.  (Strabo,  lib.  viii. ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat., 
lib.  85,  cap.  4,  &c,)  We  need  not,  indeed,  be  much 
surprised  that  the  soldiers  should  have  made  use 
of  such  a  dice-board,  when  we  find  the  consul 
himself  awnring  the  masters  of  the  vessela  se- 
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lected  to  convev  the  pictures  and  statues  to  Rome, 
that  if  any  of  them  were  lost  or  injured,  he  should 
compel  them  to  supplv  others  in  their  stead 
at  ^eir  own  cost  1  ( Velleius  Pateiculus,  lib.  L 
cap.  13.) 

Corinth  remained  in  the  ruinous  state  to  which 
it  had  been  reduced  by  Mummius,  till  a  colony 
was  sent  thither  by  Julius  Cossar.  Under  its  new 
masters  it  once  more  became  a  considerable  city, 
as  is  evident  from  the  account  given  of  it  by 
Pausanias  (lib.  iu),  and  is  much  distinguished  in 
the  gospel  history.  After  being  sacked  b^  Alaric, 
it  came,  on  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  into  the 
possession  of  the  Venetians.  The  Turics  took  it 
from  the  latter  in  1458 ;  the  Venetians,  however, 
retook  it  in  1687,  but  lost  it  again  to  the  Turks  in 
1715,  It  is  now  a  principal  place  in  the  monarchy 
of  ArgoUs  and  Cormth,  kingdom  of  Greece.  For 
some  rime  after  the  establishment  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence, the  city  prospered,  but  it  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1858. 

CORINTH  (ISTHMUS  OF).  Where  nar- 
rowest, about  6  m.  £.  from  Corinth,  this  celebrated 
isthmus  is  about  5  m.  across.  The  advantages 
that  would  result  to  Corinth,  and  to  the  commerce 
of  Greece,  b^  cutting  a  canal  or  navigable  channel 
through  this  bthmus,  were  perceived  at  a  very 
early  period ;  and  attempts  to  accomplish  so  bene- 
ficial a  work  were  made  by  Periander,  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  Julius  Coesar,  'and  other  Roman  em- 
perors: all  of  them,  however,  proved  abortive, 
though  parts  of  the  excavations  are  still  visible. 
This  want  of  success  has  been  variously  accounted 
for;  but  we  incline  to  think  that  it  was  wholly 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ground.  The  isthmus 
is  high  and  rocky ;  and  at  a  period  when  the  con- 
struction of  locks  was  unknown,  the  canal  mu»t 
either  have  been  excavated  to  the  required  level, 
or  been  partly  excavated  and  partly  tunnelled, 
either  of  which  operations  would  have  been  all 
but  impracticable.  As  the  next  best  resource, 
ships  were  drawn  by  means  of  machinery  from 
one  sea  to  another ;  but  it  is  clear  that  none  but 
the  smaller  class  of  vessels  could  be  so  conveyed. 

The  isthmus  has  been  repeatedly  fortified. 
The  first  instance  of  this  of  which  we  have  any 
certain  accounts  took  place  on  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes.  It  was  afterwards  fortified 
bv  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  in  the  time  of 
l<5paminonda8.  During  the  decline  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  the  defence  (»  the  Peloponnesus  princi- 
pally depended  on  this  bulwark,  which  was 
strengthened  and  renovated  under  Justinian.  It 
was  restored  fjor  the  last  time  by  the  Venetians 
in  1696.  (See  Dodwell's  Greece,  iL  185,  and  the 
authorities  there  quoted.) 

The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  also  famous  in 
antiquity  for  the  games  celebrated  there,  every 
fifth  year,  in  honour  of  Neptune  and  of  Paleemon 
or  Melicertes,  with  the  utmost  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence. They  continued  in  vogue  after  the 
Olympian  and  other  public  games  had  fallen 
into  disuse.  After  the  destruction  of  Corinth  the 
Komans  committed  the  superintendence  of  the 
Isthmian  games  to  the  Sicyonians;  but  on  its 
restoration  by  Julius  Oesar,  Corinth  recovered  its 
ancient  presidency.  Dr.  Clarke  discovered  at  the 
port  of  Sch(Bnus,*on  the  £.  side  of  the  isthmus, 
the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Neptune,  the  theatre, 
stadium,  and  other  public  buildings,  described  by 
Pausanias  as  connected  with  the  Isthmian  so- 
lemnities. 

CORK,  a  marit  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Munster, 


Ocean.    It  is  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  Irish 
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cos^  oontaining  1,769,563  imp.  acres,  of  which 
about  one-third  are  unimproved  mountain  and 
bof^.  It  has  every  variety  of  surface  and  soil ;  in 
the  W.  it  is  nigged  and  moimtainous,  but  the  X. 
and  E.  districts  are  distinguished  by  their  rich- 
neM  and  fertility.  There  is  a  great  deficiency 
uf  timber,  otherwise  the  country  would  be  emi- 
nently beautifoL  Climate  extremely  mild,  but 
moisC  Pixipertv  principally  in  very  lazge  estates. 
Tillage  farms  for  the  most  part  small;  those  of 
laiger  size  are  frequently  held  in  partnership,  or 
have  been  divided  amongst  the  family  of  the 
occupant.  Where  such  practices  prevail,  agri- 
cnltuxe  cannot  be  otherwise  than  in  a  very  hack- 
ward  state.  Potatoes  engross  a  great  part  of  the 
attention  and  labour  of  the  smaller  dass  of  occu- 
pien ;  and  alter  them  the  ground  used  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  series  of  com  crops,  as  loug  as  it  was 
capable  of  bearing  any  thing.  But  an  improved 
system  has  been  introduced  of  late  years  on 
Mvenl  lazge  estates;  and  better  implements  and 
breeds  of  cattle  are  now  generally  met  with.  Oats 
is  the  principal  com  crop,  but  wheat  is  also  ex- 
tensively produced.  There  are  extensive  dairies 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cork  and  in  other  districts ;  and 
the  exports  of  com,  flour,  provisions,  and  other 
artidea  of  agricultural  produce  from  Cork,  are  very 
extensive.  The  average  value  of  land,  per  100 
acres,  was  108t  in  1841 ;  132^  in  1861;  and  165i: 
in  1861.  (Census  of  Ireland,  part  v.  1864.)  Dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  linen  manufacture  have 
been  established  at  Cork  and  other  towns,  and 
there  are  some  laige  distilleries.  The  coast  of 
Cork  is  deeply  indented  by  the  sea,  and  has  some 
of  the  finest  bays  and  harbours  in  the  world, 
among  which  Bantr^  Bav  and  Cork  Harbour 
are  pre-eminent.  Principal  rivers,  Lee,  Bandon, 
BUckwater,  Hen,  Funcheon,  Bride,  and  Awheg. 
Principal  towns,  Cork  city.  Yougbal,  Bandon, 
Kinsale,  Mallow,  Fermoy.  Cork  contains,  exclu- 
sive of  the  dty  of  the  co.,  23  baronies  and  269 
parishes,  and  returns  eight  members  to  the  H.  of 
i.U  viz.  two  for  the  co.,  two  for  the  dty  of  Cork, 
and  one  each  for  the  bors.  of  Youghal,  Bandon, 
Mallow,  and  Kinsale.  Registered  dectors  for  co. 
15,716  in  1861.  In  1841.  the  co.  of  Cork  had  a 
population  of  775,360;  in  1851,  of  565,754;  and  in 
li^i  of  464,697.  The  pop.  per  square  mile  was 
2if6  in  1841 ;  225  in  1851 ;  and  189  in  1861.  Con- 
sequently the  decrease  of  pop.  from  1841  to  1861 
amounted  to  107  per  s<}uare  mile. 

CoKK^a  dty  and  nver-port  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Kunster,  on  the  Lee,  11  m.  above  where  it  dis- 
charges itself  into  Cork  harbour;  136  m.  SW. 
IhiWn  bv  road,  and  164|  by  Great  Southern  and 
Western  VaUwa^.  Pop.  85,745  in  1851,  and  80,121 
in  1861.  Cork  is  the  third  dty  of  Ireland  in  re- 
spect of  pop.  and  commercial  importance,  and  forms 
a  CO.  in  itself,  having  a  local  jurisdiction  separate 
from  that  of  the  co.  of  Cork,  by  which  it  is  sur- 
fimnded.  The  co.  of  the  dty  extends  over  48,006 
aots,  of  which  2,683  are  comprised  within  its 
monidpal  boundaries.  The  dty  lies  in  the  vale 
of  the  river  Lee,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  of 
eunsiderable  elevation,  which  render  the  climate 
moist,  though  not  unhealthy.  It  owes  its  origin 
to  a  religious  establishment  founded  at  a  remote 
period.  Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  English, 
It  was  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Danes,  and  then, 
and  for  a  long  time  after,  consisted  of  a  single 
street  in  an  island  formed  by  the  river.  Even  so 
lately  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  described  as 
*a  li'ttle  tracUng  town  of  much  resort,'  but  con- 
nsthig  of  a  single  street.  After  the  revolution  it 
bqoui  to  improve,  and  at  length,  chiefly  in  con- 
Mqoence  of  its  vicinity  to  Cork  harbour,  a  prin- 
dpal  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  Channd  fleet 


during  wars  with  France,  and  its  being  a  great 
mart  for  the  supply  of  the  fleets  and  colonies  with 
provisions,  it  rose  rapidly  to  wealth  and  import- 
ance, until  it  became  the  second  city  of  Ireland. 
The  pop.  in  1821  amounted  to  100,658  souls,  and 
in  1831  to  107,016;  after  this  period,  a  dedine 
set  in.  and  continued  steadily  to  the  present  time, 
as  shown  in  the  statistics  of  pop.  above  given. 

The  dty,  situate  on  t^e  nver  Lee,  which  here 
diveiges  mto  several  branches,  and  forms  an 
island,  is  11  miles  inland  from  the  entrance  of  the 
river  into  Cork  harbour.  The  public  buildings  are, 
the  cathedral,  6  parish  churches,  and  2  chapels  of 
ease,  4  Koman  Catholic  parochial  chapels,  4  mon- 
asteries, and  2  nunneries,  with  a  chapd  attached 
to  each ;  2  Presbyterian,  4  Methodist,  1  Baptist, 
1  Independent,  and  1  Friends'  meeting-houses; 
the  episcopal  palace  of  the  bishop  of  the  consoli- 
dated dioceses  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross;  the 
diocesan  librarv;  the  county  court-house;  the 
military  barrack ;  the  queen's  college  ;  the  county 
and  dty  prisons;  the  house  of  correction;  the 
bank  of  Ireland,  provincial,  national,  and  savings 
banks;  the  north  and  south  infirmaries;  the  lu- 
natic asylum ;  the  custom  house ;  the  commercial 
buildings;  the  chamber  of  commerce;  and  the 
Royal  Cork  Institution.  The  head-quarters  and 
staff  of  the  Cork  or  southem  military  district  of 
Ireland  are  stationed  here.  Near  the  dty  is  a 
cemeteiT,  after  the  plan  of  P^  La  Chaise,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  botanic  garden.  The  New  Wall  is  a 
picturesque  public  waJ^  1^  mUes  in  length  along 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river,  from  Albert  Quay  to  the 
pier  opposite  the  convent  at  Blackrodc ;  and  the 
Mardyke,  a  public  walk,  a  mile  in  length,  on  the 
W.  of  the  dty.  A  park  has  been  enclosed, 
containing  about  240  acres,  extending  from  the 
Victoria-road  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river  to 
Blackrock.  There  are  9  bridges  over  the  river  and 
its  branches;  and  in  Patrick  Street  there  is  a 
handsome  bronze  statue  to  the  memory  of  Father 
Mathew,  the  apostle  of  temperance. 

The  corporation  consists  of  the  mayor,  16  alder- 
men, and  48  town  councillors.  The  number  of 
burgesses  on  the  roll  in  the  year  1864  was  1,850 ; 
and  the  revenue  of  the  city  in  1863,  ll,793i  The 
borough  returns  2  members  to  parliament ;  con- 
stituency 3,143  in  1865.  The  assizes  for  the 
county  and  city  are  held  here. 

The  prindpid  manufactures  are  tanninjg,  distU- 
line,  brewing,  iron  foundries,  gloves,  ginghams, 
and  friezes.  The  trade  is  extensive,  chiefly  in 
grain,  provisions,  and  butter;  and  there  are  12 
markets  in  different  districts. 

The  harbour,  pre-eminent  for  its  capacity  and 
safety,  is  sitiuite  11  miles  below  the  dty ;  it  is  3 
miles  long,  2  broad,  completely  land-locked,  and 
capable  of  sheltering  the  whole  British  navv.  Its 
entrance  is  by  a  channd,  2  miles  long  and  1  broad, 
defended  by  batteries  on  each  side,  and  by  others 
in  the  interior.  The  upper  portion  extends  for 
about  5  miles  below  the  dty  to  Passage,  and 
this  part  since  1820  has  been  considerably  dee|>- 
ened  by  steam  dredging,  so  that  vessels  of  600 
tons  can  unload  at  the  quays,  Where  at  low  water 
there  is  a  depth  of  7  feet.  The  tide  flows  up  1^ 
miles  above  the  city.  Within  the  harbour  are 
Gfeat  Ishmd,  Little  Island,  Foaty  Island ;  Spike 
Island,  on  which  is  a  bomb-proof  artillery  barrack, 
and  where  a  convict  depot  has  been  lately  esta- 
blished for  the  reception  of  persons  sentenced  to 
transportation ;  Hawlbowline  island,  containing  an 
ordnance  depdt,  and  Rocky  Island,  in  which  there 
are  2  powder  magazines,  excavated  from  the  rock. 
The  number  of  vessels  entered  inwards  in  1863 
was  375  —  tonnage,  115,634;  and  the  number 
cleared  outwards,  93— tonnage,  28,691.  The  Great 
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Southern  and  Western  railway  connects  the  city 
with  Dublin.  The  Cork,  Blackrock,  and  Passage 
railway  runs  along  the  river  through  the  city 
park,  from  the  road  near  the  Monerea  marsh ;  the 
Cork,  Bandon,  and  Kinsale  railway  terminates  at 
Albert  Quay;  and  the  Cork,  Queenstown,  and 
Youghal,  at' Summer  Hill. 

The  net  annual  value  of  property  under  the 
Tenement  Valuation  Act  is  122,114/.;  and  the 
property  and  income  tax  for  the  year  ended  6th 
April,  1863,  amounted  to  28,068/1  (Thorn's  Di- 
rectory, 1865.) 

llie  corporation  derived  its  privileges  from  a 
series  of  charters,  commencing  with  one  from 
King  John,  when  Earl  of  Morton  and  viceroy  of 
Ireland.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  are 
justices  for  the  city.  The  corporate  business  is 
transacted  by  the  court  of  common  council,  com- 
posed of  the  mayor,  recorder,  sheriff's,  and  alder- 
men ;  and  by  the  court  d'oyer  hundred,  formed  of 
the  freemen  at  large.  The  mayor  resides  in  the 
mansion-house,  a  large  and  elegant  building  on  the 
Mardyke.  The  courts  are  those  of  the  mayor  and 
sherids,  which  have  jurisdiction  in  pleas  to  any 
amount  above  40«.;  those  of  a  lower  rate  are 
a4j  udicated  in  the  court  of  conscience.  The  former 
of  these  courts  sits  weekly,  as  does  the  city  sessions 
court,  for  criminal  cases.  The  mayor,  sheriffs,  re- 
corder, and  aldermen  are  the  recognised  judges  of 
these  courts ;  but  virtually  the  recorder  presides. 
A  police-office,  or  ma^trates'  court,  is  also  held. 
The  city  court-house  is  a  fine  building  erected  at 
an  expense  of  20,000/.  The  prison  is  divided  into 
82  wards,  besides  day  and  work-rooms. 

There  is  also  a  bridewell  for  the  temporary  con- 
finement of  persons  under  examination.  The 
assizes  for  the  co.,  and  one  of  the  general  sessions 
for  its  E.  riding,  are  held  here.  The  county  gaol 
and  house  of  correction  are  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  A  female  contact  depdt,  for  the 
reception  of  prisoners  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, till  the  arrival  of  the  transport  ship  to  convey 
them  to  their  destination,  is  in  the  S.  suburb. 

The  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  with  Portugal, 
whence  wines  and  salt  are  brought ;  with  the 
Mediterranean,  for  wine  and  fruit ;  and  with  the 
Baltic,  for  timber  and  articles  for  naval  equip- 
ment ;  timber  is  also  imported  from  Halifax  and 
Canada.  The  West  Inma  trade  has  declined,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  facilities  for  supply 
from  those  colonies  through  the  English  ports. 
During  war,  Cork  harbour  is  a  great  naval  station, 
and  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  most  of  the  out- 
ward-bound convoys.  Naval  arsenals  and  stores, 
which  have  now  become  nearly  useless,  having 
been  abandoned  by  the  government,  though  in  the 
best  state  of  preservation,  were  fitted  up  on  its 
smaller  islands. 

The  appearance  and  habits  of  the  citizens  of 
Cork  are  exclusively  mercantile.  The  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  elevate  the  city  in  the 
scale  of  literature  and  science  have  not  had  that 
success  which  their  more  sanguine  promoters  an- 
ticipated; though  they  have  probaoly  succeeded 
better  than  a  careless  observer  might  suppose. 
Some  rather  distinguished  persons  have  been  na- 
tives of  Cork,  among  whom  may  be  specified 
Arthur  O'Leary,  O'Keefe,  Barry  the'artist,  Macline 
the  artist,  and  Sheridan  Knowles.  The  newer 
part  of  the  city  indicates  an  increasing  state  of 
prosperity ;  in  it  are  the  town  residences  of  the 
weaJtliy  merchants ;  while  the  adjoining  country, 
for  several  miles  round,  is  studded  with  their  villas 
and  -country  seats.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  seve- 
ral extensive  districts  of  the  suburbs  evince  the 
existence  of  comparative  destitution ;  lines  of  ca- 
bins being  bnilt  and  peopled  like  those  in  the  sur- 
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rounding  rural  villages.  But  improvement  is 
notwithstanding,  said  to  be  advancing,  even  in 
those  quarters  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  po- 
verty, and  where  old  habits  and  prejudices  are 
sure' to  linger  longest.  The  food  oi  the  working 
classes  consists  chiefly  of  potatoes,  which  is  all 
but  equivalent  to  saying  that  their  wages  are  low, 
and  their  condition  alike  degrading  and  precarious. 
Several  remains  of  antiquities,  chiefly  monastic, 
arc  to  be  traced,  as  are  considerable  remains  of  the 
ancient  walls,  some  parts  of  which  are  in  a  perfect 
state.  Coins  struck  at  a  royal  mint  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  have  been  occasionally  found. 

CORLEONE,  an  inland  town  of  Sicily,  prov. 
Palermo,  cap.  dbt.,  near  the  source  of  the  Belini, 
on  the  decbvity  of  a  hill  rising  from  a  fruitful, 
well-cultivated  plain ;  22  m.  S.  by  W.  Palermo, 
near  the  railway  from  Palermo  to  Giigenti.  Pop. 
13,123  in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has 
several  churches  and  convents,  a  royal  college,  a 
prison,  and  some  other  public  buildings. 

CORNWALL,  a  mant,  co.  of  England,  forming 
the  extremity  of  the  SW.  peninsula,  being  every- 
where surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  on  the  E., 
where  it  adjoins  Devonshire,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated nearly  in  its  whole  length  by  the  Tamar. 
Area,  851,200  acres ;  of  which  about  650,000  are 
arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  In  many  parts  Corn- 
wall is  rugged  and  moorish ;  but  though  its  gene- 
ral aspect  be  bleak  and  dreary,  it  has  numerous 
valleys  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  The  tem- 
perature is  particularly  equal,  being  so  far  embo- 
somed in  the  Atlantic  that  it  is  neither  so  cold  in 
winter,  nor  so  warm  in  summer,  as  the  cos.  more 
to  the  £.  The  winds,  however,  are  very  variable, 
and  often  violent ;  and  the  air  being  surcharged 
with  moisture,  harvests  are  late,  and  fruit  is  inferior 
in  flavour  to  that  raised  in  the  E.  and  midland  cos. 
The  raising  of  com  and  potatoes  are  the  principal 
objects  of  Cornish  agriculture,  which  has  been 
much  improved  of  late  years.  Property  much 
divided  and 'vexatiously  intermixed.'  Farms  for 
the  most  part  small,  and  held  under  lease  for  14 
or  21  years.  The  principal  wealth  of  Cornwall  is 
derived  from  its  mines  of  tin  and  copper.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Phoenicians  traded  thither  for 
tin,  and  that  the  mines  have  been  wrought  ever 
since.  The  total  quantity  of  tin  produced  in  Corn- 
wall amounts  to  about  5,000  tons  a  year.  The 
Cornish  copper  mines,  though  they  were  not 
wrought,  with  spirit  or  success,  till  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  are  now  become  of  great  value 
and  importance.  Their  produce,  which  a  century 
ago  did  not  exceed  700  tons  pure  metal,  amountis 
at  present  to  about  12,000  tons.  The  copper  and 
tin  mines  number  about  240,  giving  employment 
to  60,000  persons.  Ores  of  lead,  antimony,  man- 
ganese, &c,j  are  also  met  with.  Gold  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  shream-rcorks,  or  places  where  the 
alluvial  deposits  are  was^ied  in  order  to  procure 
grain  tin.  Silver  is  also  found  intennixed  with 
the  lead  ores,  and  is  extracted  to  a  considerable 
extent.  About  5,000  tons  of  soapstone,  and  about 
7,000  tons  of  China  clay,  are  annually  shipped  fur 
the  Potteries  and  other  seats  of  the  porcelam  ma- 
nufacture. The  miners  and  others  engaged  in  the 
C<jmish  mines  are  under  the  especial  jurisdiction 
of  the  stannary  courts :  these  were  much  improved 
by  a  late  act,  and  are  said  to  transact  the  business 
brought  before  them  expeditiously,  cheaply,  and 
well.  The  oppressive  duties  formerly  imposed  on 
the  coinage  of  tin  were  repealed  in  1837.  The 
pilchard  fishery  is  extensively  carried  on  along 
the  Cornish  coasts,  particularly  at  St.  Ives,  Mount's 
Bay,  and  Megavissey ;  and  is'a  considerable  source 
of  employment  and  of  wealth  to  the  co.  Princi- 
pal towns,  Truro,  Helston,  Penzance,  St.  Ives» 
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Falmouth.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  Corn- 
wall sent  forty-two  members  to  the  H.  of  C,  but 
now  it  sends  onlv  fourteen,  viz.  four  for  the  co., 
two  each  for  the  iMrs.  of  Bodmin,  Falmouth,  and 
Traro,  and  one  each  for  the  bors.  of  Launceston, 
Helston,  St.  Ives,  and  Liskeard.  Registered  elec- 
tor for  the  CO.,  10,643  in  1865,  of  which  number 
0,908  for  the  east  division,  and  4,735  for  the  west 
division.  The  pop.  of  the  co.  was  355,558  in  1851, 
and  369,890  in  1861.  Gross  annual  value  of  real 
propertv  assessed  to  income  tax — in  eastern  divi- 
sion 587,179^.  in  1857,  and  655,615/.  in  1862;  in 
western  division,  548,2832.  in  1857,  and  511,272/. 
in  1862.  Cornwall  is  divided  into  9  hundreds; 
20S  whole  parishes,  with  parts  of  8  others;  14 
legistxy  districts;  13  poor-law  unions;  and  11 
coanty  courts. 

CORO,  a  marit.  city  of  Venezuela,  cap.  prov.  of 
the  same  name,  in  a  sandy  and  arid  plain,  near 
the  head  of  £1  Gofete,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Ma- 
lacavbo,  3  m.  SW.  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  210  m. 
WX>¥.  Caracas ;  lat.  11°  23'  N.,  long.  69©  48'  W. 
Estimated  pop.  10,000.  It  is  well  situated  for 
commerce,  and  has  had  a  considerable  trade  with 
the  West  India  Islands,  especially  Cura^oa,  in 
mulea,  goats,  hides,  skins,  cheese,  and  pottery; 
hat  this  has  now  very  much  dwindled,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  poor.  The  streets  of  Coro  are 
regular,  but  unpaved,  and  the  houses  mean :  the 
only  public  buudines  are,  two  churches,  a  con- 
vent, several  chapeJ^,  and  a  hospital.  The  cli- 
mate is  diy  and  hot,  but  not  unhealthy ;  so 
great,  however,  is  the  scarcity  of  water,  Uiat  it 
has  to  be  brought  thither  daily,  on  the  backs  of 
mules,  a  distance  of  2  m.  Coro  was  the  second 
European  settlement  formed  on  this  coast,  and 
waa  considered  the  capital  of  Venezuela  till  the 
tranfference  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Caracas, 
in  1576. 

COROMANDEL  (Chohmandala),  COAST  OF, 
forming  the  £.  shore  of  Hindostan,  from  Point 
Calymere,  lat  U^  20',  to  the  mouth  of  the  Krish- 
na river,  15°  50'  N.,  probably  deriving  its  name 
from  the  Chola  djniasty,  who  formerly  ruled  in 
Tanjore.  It  is  destitute  of  any  good  harbours, 
and,  from  the  great  surf,  it  is  usually  difficult  any- 
where to  effect  a  landing.  The  monsoons  on  this 
coast  are  always  in  a  contrary  direction  to  those  on 
that  of  Malabar.  From  the  middle  of  October  to 
the  middle  of  April,  winds  from  the  NE.  prevail, 
daring  which  period  the  storms  are  so  violent  and 
dai^erous  that  all  British  ships  of  wiur  are  ordered 
to  quit  the  coast  by  the  15th  of  October.  In  the 
middle  of  April  the  SW.  winds  set  in,  and  a  period 
of  great  drought  commences. 

CORREZE,  a  d^p.  of  France,  reg.  South,  for- 
meriy  part  of  the  Limousin,  having  N.  the  d^ps. 
Haute  Vienne  and  Creuse,  E.  Puy-de-D6me  and 
Cantal,  S.  Lot,  and  W.  Dordogne.  Area,  586,609 
hectares.  Pop.  310,118  in  1861.  Suri'ace  hilly 
and  mountainous.  Its  N.  part  is  intersected  "by  a 
mountain  chun,  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
from  that  of  the  Dordogne.  The  latter,  which 
runs  through  the  SE.  part  of  the  d^p.,  is  the  only 
navigable  stream,  the  Corrtee,  from  which  the 
dep.  derives  its  name,  being  available  only  for 
raits  and  boats.  Climate  comparatively  cold;  soil 
stony  and  inferior,  except  in  some  of  the  larger 
valle3rB.  Heaths  and  wastes  occupy  more  of  the 
surface  than  the  arable  lands ;  sufficient  com,  how- 
ever, chiefly  rye  and  buckwheat,  is  grown  for  home 
ccmsamption.  Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state, 
partly  owing  to  the  obstinate  attachment  of  the 
cnltivatons  to  ancient  routine  practices,  and  partly 
to  want  of  capital,  and  to  the  minute  division  of 
the  land.  Chestnuts,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes 
conatitnte  the  principal  dependence  of  a  laige  pro- 
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portion  of  the  pop. ;  and  when  these  fai^  the  in- 
habitants suffer  severely.  Vineyards  occupy  about 
15,200  hectares.  Some  of  the  wines  are  tolerably 
good,  and  though  no  great  quantity  of  wine  be 
produced,  still,  as  few  of  the  labouring  classes  can 
afford  to  drink  it,  some  is  exported,  'fhe  meadows 
are  extensive,  and  considerable  numbers  of  oxen 
are  reared  for  the  Paris  market  and  the  plough. 
TTiere  are  upwards  of  400,000  sheep,  chiefly  an  in- 
digenous breed,  yielding  annually  about  450,000 
kilogr.  of  wool  Property  much  subdivided,  there 
not  being  in  the  whole  d^p.  above  a  dozen  pro- 
perties which  ^y  a  government  tax  of  1,000  fr 
Corr^  has  mines  of  copper,  iron,  argentiferous 
lead,  antimony,  and  coal ;  but,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  coal  at  Lapleau,  none  of  them  are 
wrought  to  any  considerable  extent.  Manufac- 
turing industry  is  even  in  a  less  prosperous  state 
than  agriculture.  There  is,  however,  a  lai^e 
gun  manufactory  at  Tulle,  and  a  cotton  mill 
at  Brives.  Tulle  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
grand  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  the  species  of 
point  lace  called  point  de  Tulle ;  in  point  of  fact, 
nowever,  there  is  not  a  single  lace-worker  in 
the  ddp.,  nor  has  there  been,  time  immemorial, 
a  lace-frame  in  Tulle.  Trade  chiefly  in  cattle, 
wine,  poultry,  a^cultural  produce,  and  truffles. 
The  d^p.  is  divided  into  three  arronds.  Chief 
towns,  Tulle,  the  cap.,  Brives,  and  UsseL  There 
exists  a  general-usage  (for  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  law  of  France)  in  this  ddp.,  whereby  the 
eldest  son  becomes  entitled  to  a  clear  fourth  of  the 
paternal  property,  over  and  above  an  equal  share 
with  each  of  the  other  children.  The  peasantry 
exhibit  a  remarkable  dislike  to  enter  the  military 
service,  but  prove  afterwards  very  good  soldiers. 
Marmontel,  Cabanis,  and  Latreille  were  natives  of 
this  d^p. 

CORSHAM,  a  par.  and  village  of  England,  co. 
Wilts,  hund.  Chippenham ;  98^  m.  W.  London  by 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  3,196  in 
1861.  The  village,  in  an  open  pleasant  district, 
8  m.  NE.  Bath,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street 
of  neatly-built  houses,  with  a  market-house  near 
the  centre,  erected  in  1784.  The  church  is  a  cmci- 
form  Gothic  structure,  with  a  tower.  There  are 
also  two  dissenting  chapels;  and  an  almshouse, 
founded  in  1688,  at  present  supporting  six  old 
women.  A  free  school  for  boys  and  girls  was 
built  by  the  Methuen  family,  to  which  the  manor 
belongs;  and  who  have  a  fine  mansion,  with  a 
good  collection  of  pictures,  near  the  village.  The 
manufacture  of  woollens,  formerly  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent,  has  long  been  discontinued, 
agriculture  being  now  the  chief  employment  of 
the  inhabitants.  Sir  R.  Blackmore,  the 'author  of 
various  epic  poems,  now  known  only  by  the  sati- 
rical allusions  made  to  them  by  Pope  and  otiier 
vdts  of  the  time,  was  a  native  of  Corsham. 

CORSICA  (Fr.  Cbrsc),  a  huge  island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  belonging  to  France,  of  which  it 
forms  a  ddp. ;  between  lat.  41^  27'  and  43°  1'  N., 
and  long.  8°  37'  and  9^  30'  E.  Its  S.  extremity 
is  10  m.  N.  Sardinia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Strait  of  Bonifacio.  Piombino,  about  55  in. 
distant,  is  the  nearest  town  in  Italy,  and  Autibes, 
120  m.  NW.,  the  nearest  point  in  France.  Shape 
somewhat  oval,  with  a  projecting  appendage  at 
the  NE.  extremity:  length,  N.  to  S.,  100  m.; 
greatest  breadth,  44  m.;  area,  874,741  hectares. 
Pop.  252,889  in  1861. 

'The  E.  shores  of  Corsica  are  generally  low  and 
sandy,  and  in  many  parts  marshy ;  the  W.  shores 
are  more  lofty,  and  indented  with  several  exten- 
sive harbours  or  bays,  the  principal  of  which  arc 
th<)se  of  Valineo,  Ajacdo,  Sagone,  Porto,  Calvi, 
and  Su  FlorenU    Corsica  has  several  small  islets, 
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especially  at  its  S.  extremity.  It  is,  generally 
speakiug,  hilly.  A  chain  of  mountains  traverses 
it  from  its  N.  to  its  S.  extremity,  for  the  most  part 
nearer  to  its  W,  than  to  its  E.  coast;  the  highest 
summits  of  this  chain  are  Monte  Rotondo,  8,766 
ft.,  and  Monte  d'Oro  (the  Moru  Aureus  of 
Ptolemy),  8,700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  declivities  of  the  central  chain  are  steep :  it 
abounds  in  clefts  and  gorges ;  valleys  are  few,  ex- 
cepting in  the  lower  hill  ranges,  and  even  there 
they  are  narrow.  The  plains  along  the  £.  coast 
amounting  to  about  l-24th  part  of  the  whole  sur- 
face, though  rich  and  densely  peopled  in  the  time 
of  the  liomans,  are  now  mostly  abaJidoned.  Were 
they  drained  and  cultivated,  the^  would  be  again, 
as  of  old,  the  b<»t  part  of  the  island.  The  ma- 
joritv  of  the  rivers  run  W.,  but  the  two  largest, 
the  &olo  and  Savignano,  have  an  £.  course :  most 
of  them  are  mere  torrents,  and  none  of  them  are 
navigable  or  adapted  even  for  rafts,  by  reason  of 
their  rapidity.  There  are  a  few  insigniticant  lakes 
in  tlie  centre  of  the  island ;  but  the  largest  col- 
lections of  waters  are  some  la^nes  on  the  £. 
coast,  a  topographical  feature  MMiich  this  part  of 
Corsica  shares  with  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Tus- 
can Maremme  and  the  Campagna  di  Roma. 
These  stagnant  waters  render  the  adjacent  parts 
uihealthy,  giving  rise  to  intermittent  fevers,  <bc., 
similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  Italian 
shores ;  but  elsewhere  the  climate  is  sufficientlv 
salubrious.  The  temperature  of  course  varies  witL 
the  elevation ;  in  the  low  lands  the  maximum  is 
92^^  Fahr.,  in  the  mountains  the  minimum  is 
25^°  Fahr.  The  most  prevalent  winds  are — the 
sciroccOf  or  SE.,  which  brings  rain ;  the  N.,  which 
often  brings  snow ;  and  the  SW.,  which  is  com- 
monly very  violent.  The  aspect  of  the  country 
is,  in  the  words  of  Hugo, '  a  vast  elevated  region, 
tlie  culminating  points  of  which  are  covered  with 
snow,  surrounded  by  lower  ranges  of  mountains, 
their  summits  bare,  but  their  sides  covered  with 
thick  forests  of  fir  and  oak;  narrow  and  dark 
glens,  through  which  roll  impetuous  torrents ;  and 
here  and  there  an  isolated  human  habitation, 
perched  on  some  solidary  crag,  like  the  inacces- 
sible eyrie  of  an  eagle.  As  we  approach  nearer  the 
sea  the  valleys  eiuar]^  and  show  traces  of  cul- 
ture, and  villages  begin  to  enliven  the  banks  of 
the  rivulets ;  uie  hill-sides  are  covered  with  olive, 
orange,  and  laurel  trees;  while  tlieir  tops  are 
crovmed  with  woods  of  chestnut,  whose  time-ho- 
noured trunks,  notwithstanding  the  little  depth 
of  soil  they  grow  in,  have  attamed  an  enormous 
size.  On  the  sea-shores,  obscured  by  an  un- 
healthy fog,  ruined  habitations,  corn-lands,  makis 
(close  copses),  and  marshes  alternate  with  each 
other,  and  the  traveller  hastens  to  quit  this  pesti- 
ferous tract  for  a  brighter  sky  and  a  purer  air 
upon  the  uplands.'  Granite,  mica,  porphyry,  ala- 
baster, and  marble  of  various  colours,  serpentine, 
jasper,  and  asbestos  of  remarkably  long  fibre,  are 
plentiful  in  Corsica.  The  island  probably  con- 
tains neither  gold,  silver,  nor  copper ;  but  there  is 
a  vein  of  lead  at  Barbaggio,  and  iron  mines  are 
worked  in  several  places :  the  produce  of  the  last 
occupies  ten  forges  at  Catalane.  Quarries  of  sta- 
tuary marble  are  worked;  pipe-clay,  emeralds, 
and  globular  masses  of  granite  and  porphyry  are 
found;  the  last,  which  are  prized  as  ^ems,  have 
been  hitherto  met  with  no  where  but  in  the  bed 
of  one  of  the  torrents.  There  are  an  abundance 
of  warm,  mineral,  and  saline  springs.  The  upper 
soils  consist  chiefly  of  decomposed  granite  and 
silex,  with  a  small  proportion  of  chalk  and  other 
calcareous  matters,  and  the  remains  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  In  many  parts  the  land  is 
very  fertile;  agriculture  is,  however,  in  a  very 


backward  state,  and  artificial  irrigation  almost 
unknown. 

Landed  property  in  Corsica  is  extremely  sub- 
divided, and  IS  almost  all  occupi^  by  owners. 
'  For  centuries  the  laws  have  promoted  an  equal 
succession  among  children;  the  Genoese,  when 
rulers,  abetted  this  system,  and  the  French  law 
of  succession,  which  found  Corsica  in  an  extra- 
vagantly parcelled  state,  has  confirmed  and  aggra- 
vated it  These  ancient  and  modem  agrarian- 
isms,  unaccompanied  by  the  remedies  of  capital 
and  of  various  roads  to  industry,  have  made  a 
proprietor  of  almost  eveiy  Corsican,  and  have,  it 
is  true,  averted  bare  mendicity,  but  also  generally 
created  a  narrow  situation,  without  resource:^ 
pregnant  of  family  intrigues,  and  not  unbloody 
dissensions,  litigious  propensities,  and  various 
checks  on  populatioh;  and,  combining  with  these 
incidents,  they  have  fostered  maxims  which  again 
serve  to  the  same  end  of  disconnecting  all  landed 
property.  It  is  a  distinctive  trait,  that  the  Corsi- 
can rather  starves  than  sells  land;  that  inheritances 
which  lose  in  value  by  division  still  must  submit 
to  it;  and  advantageous  oifers  are  the  more 
readily  refused  the  more  such  land  would  aggran- 
dise and  connect  the  purchaser's  estate.'  (Con- 
sular Report.)  The  inhab.  do  not  live  in  cottages 
dispersed  over  the  country,  but  in  villages,  many 
of  which  are  built  on  the  summits  and  declivities 
of  the  mountains. 

The  forests  are  remarkably  fine,  and  abound 
with  timber  of  the  best  quality,  and  which  sup- 
plies the  best  masts  for  the  dockyards  at  Toulon ; 
but  such  is  the  indolence  of  the'  inhab.,  that  liiis 
source  of  wealth  is  comparatively  neglected.  The 
makiSf  previously  mentioned,  are  dense  thickets  of 
cystus,  bay,  myrtle,  and  thorn,  which  rapidly 
grow  up  on  rich  untilled  lands,  into  inextricabfe 
masses  of  3  to  12  ft  in  height,  and  which,  when 
burnt — the  usual  mode  of  getting  rid  of  them — 
form  admirable  manure.  The  orange,  citron,  and 
pomegranate  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  yield 
excellent  fruit  The  olive  is  badly  managed; 
but  much  more  oil  is  produced  than  is  requir^  in 
the  island,  and  is  therefore  exported.  The  Wne  is 
tolerably  well  cultivated  in  most  of  the  cantons ; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  but  little  art  is  dis- 
played in  the  manufacture  of  wines,  the  red  wines 
of  Sari,  and  the  white  of  Cape  Corsica,  are  very 
good,  and  exported  to  the  Continent  The  com 
grown  is  not  adequate  to  the  demand,  but  its  de- 
ficiency is  made  up  by  the  abundant  supply  of 
chestnuts.  Vast  quantities  of  honey  are  produced 
in  the  island.  The  honey  has  a  bitterish  taste, 
supposed  to  be  imparted  by  the  abundance  of  box- 
wood and  yew.  A  great  portion  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  honey  consumed  in  France  is  supplied 
from  Corsica.  The  island  produced  so  much  wax 
in  ancient  times  that  the  Romans  imposed  on  it 
an  annual  tribute  of  100,000  lb.  weight  Subse- 
quently the  inhabitants  revolted,  and  they  were 
punished  by  the  tribute  being  raised  to  200,000  lb. 
weight  annually,  which  they  were  able  to  supply. 
Wax  is  to  honey  in  Corsica  as  one  to  fifteen,  so 
that  tlie  inhabitants  must  have  gathered  3,000,000 
kilogrammes  of  honey.  When  Corsica  became  a 
dependency  of  the  papal  court  it  paid  its  taxes  in 
wax,  and  the  quantity  was  sufficient  to  supply  the 
consumption  not  only  of  the  churches  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  but  those  in  the  Papal  States.  Brittany 
likewise  supplies  a  great  quantity  of  honey,  but 
of  inferior  quality  to  that  of  Corsica.  The  annual 
value  of  the  honey  and  wax  produced  in  Corsica 
is  estimated  at  5,000,000  f.,  or  200,000/.  Tobacco, 
though  little  cultivated,  is  said  to  be  preferable  to 
that  of  France,  and  the  mulberry  and  flax  are 
grown  with  advantage.      Cattle  constitute  the 
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nfincipal  wealth  of  the  fanners  and  peasantry. 
Most  kinds  are  small,  but  the  ox,  horse,  mule  and 
Bm  are  all  strong  and  active ;  the  cows  afford  good 
milk,  from  which  much  cheese  is  made.  The 
sheep  are  black,  with  four  or  even  six  horns; 
there  are  about  300,000  in  the  island :  hogs  very 
plentiftil.  Goats  are  huge  and  strong;  the 
aaow^loM,  considered  by  Buffbn  to  have  been  the 
ongmal  of  the  eiieep,  is  found  in  this  island. 
Game  is  extremely  abundant,  as  are  wild  boars 
and  foxes;  turtles  'are  obtained  in  great  number, 
and  are  important  articles  of  trade.  There  is  a 
great  profusion  of  the  most  excellent  fish  in  the 
suirounding  seas,  and  the  Corsican  mullet  was 
among  the  dehcades  supplied  to  the  Roman 
tables.  (Juv.,.  Sat.  v.  1.  92.)  Red  coral  of  a  fine 
deep  colour  is  found  in  many  places  round  the  coast. 
But,  owing  to  the  indolence  and  apathy  occa- 
siooed  by  the  dependence  of  the  people  on  small 
patches  of  land,  and  the  want  of  capital  and 
manufactures,  eve^thing  is  conducted  according 
to  a  system  of  routme,  and  very  few  improvements 
are  ei'ther  attempted  or  even  so  much  as  thought 
of.  Agricultural  implements  are  all  of  the  most 
wretched  description,  and  they  hardly  know  any- 
thing even  of  the  advantages  of  manure.  All  the 
more  Laborious  employments  are  devolved  upon 
the  females,  who  are  the  slaves  rather  than  the 
companions  of  their  husbands,  or  upon  emigrants 
from  Lucca,  Tuscany,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  by 
whmn  the  island  is  annually  visited.  The  fish- 
eries are  wholly  abandoned  to  the  Genoese  and 
Nesftolitans.  Their  manufactures  are  limited  to 
the  fabrication  of  some  coarse  woollens  used  by 
themselves,  a  few  forges  and  tanneries,  a  glai^ 
factory,  a  pottery  (in  which  asbestos  is  used),  a 
mannfootory  of  tobacco-pipes,  and  one  of  soap. 
The  exports  are  nearly  confined  to  timber,  fire- 
wood, wines,  dried  fruits,  oil,  silk,  leather,  and 
fish,  in  comparatively  trifling  Quantities.  The 
roads  are  wretched ;  those  called  royal  being  in 
parts  almost  impracticable  even  for  mules. 

In  1793  Corsica  was  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments—those of  Golo  and  Liamone ;  but  since 
1811  these  have  been  again  united:  the  seat  of 
the  prefecture  is  Ajaccio.  A  royal  court  is  estab- 
lished in  the  capital ;  there  are  five  courts  of  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction,  one  in  each  arrond.,  and  three 
tribunals  of  commerce,  viz.  at  Ajaccio,  Bastia, 
and  Se-Rouse.  There  are  no  churches  but  those 
of  the  Catholic  establishment  in  Corsica ;  the  dep. 
is  a  bishopric  suflro^an  to  Aix.  Corsica  forms 
the  17th  military  division  of  France:  it  contains 
ten  fortresses, 

In  person,  habits,  and  disposition,  the  Corsicans 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  natives  of 
Italy.  They  are  brave,  sober,  and  hospitable;  but 
subject  to  violent  gu»t»  of  passion,  and  in  the  last 
degree  revengeful  and  implacable.  This,  in  fact, 
is  the  distinguishing  tnut  of  their  character,  and 
has  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  peculiar  ferocity 
of  disposition.  It  appears,  however,  rather  to  have 
originated  in  the  long-continued  misgovemment 
of  the  Genoese,  when  the  grossest  corruption  pre- 
vailed, and  money  or  interest  could  procure  im- 
punity for  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  Under  such 
drcumatances,  the  avenging  of  injuries  became, 
as  it  were,  a  private  dutv ;  and  the  Corsican  would 
have  considered  himself  degraded  who  had  not 
obtained  that  redress  for  himself  that  was  denied 
by  law.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  sanguinary 
pracrices,  crimes,  and  enormities  to  which  such  a 
8tBt«  of  things  must  necessarily  lead.  The  im- 
proved and  more  vigorous  government  introduced 
by  the  French  has,  however,  done  a  good  deal  to 
lessen  the  temptations  to  vengeance;  though  it 
will  be  long  before  the  passion  be  wholly  subdued 
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among  a  people  in  the  situation  of  the  Corsicans. 
They  use  an  Italian  dialect,  with  a  huge  number 
of  Arabic  words  and  Spanish  idioms  intermixed. 
The  dress  of  both  sexes  bears  a  similarity  to  that 
of  the  Italians :  the  men  wear  a  kind  of  Phrygian 
bonnet,  and  commonly  go  armed  with  a  long 
knife,  pistol,  musket,  and  bayonet.  At  Cargese, 
on  the  W.  coast,  there  is  a  Greek  colony  of  Mainot 
origin,  consisting  of  about  700  individuals,  the 
descendants  of  some  Greeks  who  settled  in  Corsica 
in  1676,  who  preserve  their  dress  and  rd^on, 
but  have  adopted  Catholic  rites  of  worship.  The 
tract  they  inhabit  is  the  best  cultivated  in  the  isl. 
The  Phocians,  who  afterwards  founded  Marseilles, 
and  the  Phoenicians,  have  both  been  considered 
the  first  inhab.  of  Corsica ;  and  by  them  the  island 
was  called  Cyrnos,  It  was  afterwards  conquered 
by  the  Carthaginians,  fimm  whom  it  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  about  b.  c.  231.  In  the  middle  ages, 
the  Goths,  the  emperors  of  the  East,  Saracens, 
Franks,  House  of  Colonna,  Pisans,  and  Genoese, 
successively  possessed  it.  Insurrections  against  the 
latter  contmued  at  intervals  for  several  centuries, 
till  the  Genoese  finally  ceded  it  to  France  in  1768. 
The  pop.  under  the  gallant  Paoli  made  a  deter- 
mined resistance ;  but  ultimately  they  were  forced 
to  submit,  and  the  island  has  since  belonged  to 
France,  with  the  exception  of  two  short  periods, 
in  1796  and  1814,  when  it  was  occupied  by  British 
troops.  The  names  of  Pascal  Paoli  and  of  Napo- 
leon, both  natives  of  Corsica,  are  sufficient  to 
confer  on  it  an  enduring  celebrity, 

CORTONA,  or  COTRONE  (an.  C^tona),  a  city 
and  sea-port  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Catanzaro, 
cap.  district  and  cant,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Esaro  (an.  jEMtna),  on  the  Ionian  Sea.  Pop. 
5,910  in  1861.  The  to^yn  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  defended  by  a  strong  citadeL  The  latter  fronts 
the  sea,  and  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a  ditch 
and  drawbridge.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  several 
other  churches,  2  convents,  a  seminary,  and  2  hos- 
pitals. The  harbour  is  protected  on  the  S.  by  the 
projecting  tongue  of  land  on  the  side  of  which 
the  town  is  buBt,  and  on  the  N.  by  a  mole ;  but  it 
is  too  shallow  to  admit  of  vessels  of  considerable 
size,  and  is  not  very  safe. 

Cortona  was  once  one  of  the  richest,  most  popu- 
lous and  powerful  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia.  Various 
accounts  have  been  ^ven  of  its  origin,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  founded  by  emigrants 
from  Greece  at  a  very  remote  period.  It  speedily 
rose  to  eminence.  Pythagoras  resided  here  for  a 
considerable  period  aiter  leaving  Samos ;  founded 
a  very  extensive  school;  and  is  said,  by  his  ex- 
ample and  his  precepts,  to  have  efiected  a  very 
considerable  change  m  the  manners  and  conduct 
of  the  inhab.  It  had  also  a  celebrated  school  of 
medicine.  Ancient  writers  have  praised  its  in- 
vigorating air,  which  was  said  to  give  superior 
strength  to  the  men,  and  beauty  to  the  women. 
MUo,  famous  alike  for  his  success  as  a  wrestler  at 
the  Olympian  and  Pythian  games,  and  for  his  tra- 
gical end,  was  a  native  of  Crotona.  It  produce<l 
many  other  celGbrate<l  wrestlers,  so  that  it  became 
a  proverbial  saying,  that  the  last  wrestler  of  Cro- 
tona was  the  first  of  the  other  Greeks.  (Strabo, 
ii.  262.)  The  mode  which  Zeuxis  took  to  paint 
his  famous  picture  of  Helen  is  a  sufficient  compli- 
ment to  the  beauty  of  the  fair  Crotoneana.  (The 
curious  reader  will  find  this  subject  thoroughly 
discussed  in  Bayle,  art,  *  Zeuxis.*)  In  the  third 
year  of  the  67th  Olympiad,  some  exiles  firom 
Sybaris,  having  taken  refuge  in  Crotona,  the  latter, 
on  refusing  to  give  them  up,  wss  attacked  by 
30,000  Sybarites ;  and  though  the  Crotoniats  arc 
said  to  have  been  able  only  to  bring  10,000  men 
into  the  field,  they  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
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the  Sybarites,  and  took  and  sacked  their  city. 
(Ancient  Universal  History,  vi.  424,  8vo,  edit) 
But  their  success  in  this  conflict  is  said  to  have 
been  followed  by  a  renewal  of  that  corruption  of 
morals  which  Pythagoras  had  done  so  much  to 
correct,  and  by  a  decline  of  the  martial  virtues. 
At  all  events,  the  Crotoniats  were  not  long  after 
signally  defeated  by  the  Locrians,  and  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  again  recovered  their  former  power 
or  influence.  Still,  however,  Ootona  was  a  large 
city  at  the  ei>och  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyr- 
rhus,  though  it  appears  to  have  suffered  severely  in 
the  contests  to  which  it  led.  Livy  says,  *  Urhs 
Croto  murum  in  circuitu  patentem  12,000  passuum 
habuitf  ante  Pyrrhi  in  Italiam  adventum,  Post 
vasHtatem  eo  hdlo  factim,  vir  pars  dimidia  hahita- 
batur  'fiumen  (jEsarus)  mod  medio  oppidofituetraty 
extra  frequentia  tectis  toca  praterpuebat.^  (Liv. 
24,  §  3.)  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Locri. 
bubsequently,  however,  it  received  a  colony  from 
Kome.  In  the  war  between  Charles  of  Anjou  and 
Frederick  of  Arragon,  it  was  taken  by  surprise, 
and  sacked ;  and  it  has  since  continued  in  the  de- 
pressed state  in  which  we  now  And  it. 

About  6  m.  S£.  from  Crotona,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  narrow  projecting  tongue  of  land,  now 
called  Capo  Nau  or  Delle  Colonne  (the  Lacinium 
Promontorium  of  the  ancients),  stood  a  famous 
temple  of  Juno,  hence  frequently  called  Diva 
Lacinia,  It  is  said  by  Livy  to  be  nobile  iemplumy 
ipsa  urbe  nobilius.  It  was  of  great  antiquity,  was 
surrounded  by  magnificent  groves,  and  was  held 
in  such  veneration  that  it  was  annually  resorted 
to  by  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Italy 
and  Greece.  The  Helen  of  Zeuxis  was  placed, 
w^ith  many  other  articles  of  great  rarity  and  value, 
in  this  sacred  edifice,  whose  sanctity  was  respected 
both  by  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal.  But  succeeding 
conquerors  have  had  less  forbearance ;  and  a  soli- 
tary Doric  column  is  now  all  that  remains  of  tliis 
once  venerated  and  splendid  edifice. 

CoRToNA,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  piov.  Firenze, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  w-bich  commands 
a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  Thrasimene  lake, 
the  mountains  of  Kadicofani,  and  the  wide  and 
variegated  vale  of  Chiana,  52  ra.  S£.  Florence,  and 
22  m.  NW.  Perugia,  on  the  railway  from  Florence 
to  Perugia.  Pop.  27,960  in  1861.  This,  which 
was  one  of  the  12  principal  cities  of  Etruria,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pelasgi, 
and  is  probably  among  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Italy.  '  Its  original  walls  still  appear  round  the 
cit^%  as  foundations  to  the  modem,  which  were 
built  in  the  Idth  century.  Those  Etruscan  works 
are  most  entire  towards  the  N.  Their  huge,  un- 
cemented  blocks  have  resisted,  on  that  side,  the 
storms  of  near  3,000  winters ;  while  on  the  S.  they 
have  yielded  to  the  silent  erosion  of  the  sirocco. 
None  of  the  stones  run  parallel ;  most  of  them  are 
faced  in  the  form  of  trapezia ;  some  are  indented 
and  inserted  in  each  other  like  dove-taiL  This 
construction  is  peculiar  to  the  ruins  of  Tuscany :  it 
is  far  more  irregular,  and  therefore,  I  presume, 
more  ancient  than  the  Etruscan  work  of  Rome, 
No  part  of  these  walls  is  fortified.'  (Forsyth's 
Italy,  p.  99.)  The  town  is  commanded  by  a  cJastle 
built  bj  the  Medici,  on  the  summit  of  ihe  hill  on 
which  It  stands.  It  has  a  cathedral,  which  pos- 
sesses some  fine  works  of  art,  several  other 
churches,  and  a  theatre.  There  is  a  temple  of 
Bacchus,  and  the  remains  of  some  baths  orna- 
mented with  mosaic  work.  Next  to  the  city  walls, 
however,  the  most  interesting  relic  of  antiquity  is 
a  small  sepulchral  chamber  a  little  below  the  town, 
formed  of  large  blocks  of  sandstone,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  proves  that  the  architects  of  the 
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Etruscan  period  were  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  arch.  Cortona  is  the  residence  of  a 
bishop;  it  has  an  ecclesiastical  and  some  other 
seminaries,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  Etruscan  aca- 
demy, founded  in  1726,  which  had  here  a  library, 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties, engravings,  and  gems  ;  but  these  collections 
have  been  dispersed.  In  the  middle  ages,  Cortona 
was  attached  to  the  Ghibelline  party;  since  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  century  it  has  alwaj's  been 
subject  to  Florence,  except  during  the  short  inter- 
val it  belonged  to  the  French  under  Napoleon. 

CORUNNA  (Span.  C^ruila),  acityand  sea-port 
of  Spain,  prov.  Galicia,  NW.  extremity  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  E.  side  of  a  small  peninsula, 
forming  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Betanzos  Bay  ;  13 
m.  S  W.  Ferrol,  316  m.  NW.  Madrid,  on  the  ter- 
minus of  a  railway  from  Madrid.  Pop.  27,354  in 
1857.  Corunna  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Towns,  the  former,  situated  on  more  ele- 
vated ground,  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions, 
and  defended  by  a  citadel:  the  other  is  situated 
lower  down,  on  the  isthmus  joining  the  peninsula 
to  the  mainland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
ramparts  and  a  diteh.  The  streets  in  the  Upper 
Town  are  comparatively  steep  and  narrow.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  4  churches,  5  convents,  a 
palace  for  the  captain-general,  and  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  of  the  prov.;  2  barracks,  an  arse- 
nal, 2  hospitals,  and  a  school  of  design,  mathe- 
matics and  navigation,  supported  by  the  oommer*- 
cial  considate. 

There  is  a  fine  commodious  quay,  and  a  good 
building  yard.  The  harbour,  which  is  safe  and 
well-sheltered,  is  conunanded  by  Port  St,  An- 
thony, on  an  insulated  rock  at  its  mouth,  and  by 
Fort  St  Diego  on  the  mainland.  It  is  the  station 
for  steamers  between  Spain  and  the  Havannah, 
and  between  Spain  and  Falmouth.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  harbour  is  the  suburb  of  St  Luda.  (hi  the 
N.  shore  of  the  peninsula  is  the  famous  light- 
house, called  the  Tower  of  Hercules,  or  the  Iron 
Tower,  92  ft  in  height,  and  which,  being  built  on 
high  land,  is  visible  at  sea  in  clear  weather  60  m. 
off.  The  tower  is  said  by  Humboldt  to  be  of 
Roman  construction,  and  is  believed  to  be  of  the 
sera  of  Trajan.  It  was  repaired  in  1791.  The 
principal  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  town  is 
that  of  fine  table  and  other  Unen,  with  which  the 
royal  palaces  used  to  be  supplied,  and  of  course 
Imen.  It  has  also  fabrics  of  hats,  canvass,  and 
cordage,  and  a  royal  manufactory  of  cigars,  in 
which  about  500  women  are  employed.  Corunna 
is  famous,  in  the  history  of  the  struggle  between 
Spain  and  Napoleon,  for  being  the  point  to  which 
Sir  John  Moore  directed  his  disastrous  retreat  in 
1808  ;  and  for  his  death  in  the  engagement  which 
took  place  under  its  walls,  on  the  16th  of  Januair, 
1809,  previously  to  the  embarkation  of  the  British, 
when  a  superior  French  force  under  Marshal  Soult 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss, 

COSALA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Sonora,  in 
a  mountainous  district,  200  m.  S£.  El  Fuerte,  and 
60  m.  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Pop.  estimated  at 
7,000.  The  town  is  the  third  in  the  state  in  point 
of  size.  It  derives  importance  partly  from  being* 
a  dep6t  for  goods  passing  to  and  from  the  port  of 
Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  but  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  mines,  one  of  which,  called 
Guadalupe,  contains  an  extremely  rich  vein  of 
gold;  and,  being  at  a  considerable  elevation,  is  free 
from  water. 

C08LIN,  or  KOSLIN,  a  Prussian  town,  prov. 
Pomerania,  cap.  reg.  and  cure,  of  same  name,  on 
the  Niesenbecke,  about  4  m.  firom  where  it  falls 
into  the  lagoon  Jamund,  which  conomunicates  with 
the  Baltic,  and  on  a  branch  line  of  the  railway 
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from  Berlin  to  Dantzic.  Pop.  12,110  in  1861. 
Having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1718,  it 
was  rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan  by  Frederick  William 
L,  whoee  statue  has  been  erected  in  the  market- 
place by  the  citizens  to  commemorate  the  bene- 
Hcence  of  the  monarch  and  their  gratitude.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  governor  of  die  regency,  and 
has  a  court  of  appeal,  and  a  society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture,  and  various  schools.  Mount 
<joUen«  a  little  to  the  £.  of  the  town,  is  one  of  the 
highest  elevations  on  the  Pomeranian  coast. 

COSSEIR,  KOSSAIR,  or  KOSIR,  a  sea-port 
town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  93  m.  £.  bv  S.  Ghenneh,  or  Renn^,  and  102 
m.  EXE.  Thebe* ;  lat  26°  6'  69",  long  34©  23'  E. 
l*op.  estimated  at  from  1,500  to  2,000.  It  is  situ- 
atra  near  the  centre  of  a  semicircular  bay,  about 
a  m.  acroes,  sheltered  on  the  N.  by  a  sandy  point 
of  land*  where  vessels  may  lie  in  5  fathoms  water 
within  60  yards  of  the  shore.  The  town  is  meanly 
boilt ;  the  houses  being  low,  and  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks  made  of  a  white  calcareous  earth ;  only  a 
few  have  two  stories.  Immediately  on  the  NW. 
iii  a  small  citadel  defended  by  round  towers,  on 
which  a  few  small  guns  are  mounted.  This  for- 
tress is  the  residence  of  the  governor  and  garrison. 
A  caravan  road  leads  from  Ghenneh  to  Cosseir, 
which  is  the  centre  for  all  the  traffic  between  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Arabian  ports ; 
and  to  this  circumstance  it  owes  its  existence,  as 
it  has  neither  trade  nor  manufactures  of  its  own. 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  perfectly  bare  of 
all  vegetation.  Old  Cosseir  is  about  10  m.  NW.  of 
the  modem  town,  on  the  N.  bank  of  a  small  inlet^ 
from  which  the  sea  has  now  mostly  retired.  Of 
the  latter  town  only  a  few  ruins  exist.  Berenice, 
the  great  port  for  the  easterq  traffic  of  Egypt 
under  the  Ptolemies,  was  situated  a  good  deal 
further  S. 

COSSENZA,  or  COSENZA  Tan.  Conaenda),  a 
city  of  Southern  Italy,  cap.  of  prov.  of  same 
name,  on  the  margin  of  a  valley  surrounded  by 
hiUs,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Crati  and  Busento, 
12  m.  £.  from  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  8,250  in 
1861.  The  city  is  intersected  by  the  Busento, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town  are  said  to  be  unhealthy.  It  has 
only  one  good  street,  the  others  being  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty.  The  trUmnale^  or  palace  of 
JQStice,  is  a  fine  edifice ;  an  old  castle,  now  con- 
vatsA  into  barracks,  crowns  the  summit  of  an 
eminence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  has 
also  a  cathedral,  several  churches  and  convents,  a 
grand  seminarv,  a  royal  college,  a  hospital,  a 
foondlxng  hospital,  2  academies  of  science  and 
beBeB-leUres,  and  a  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  courts  and  authorities,  and  of  an  arch- 
iBshopb  Earthenware  and  cutlery  are  made  here; 
and  it  has  a  considerable  trade  in  sUk,  rice,  wine, 
fruits,  manna^  and  flax.  In  the  16th  century 
there  was  here  a  famous  academy,  founded  or  im- 
proved by  Bernardino  Telesio. 

In  antiquitj  Coesenza  was  the  cap.  of  the 
BrettiL  Alanc,  by  whom  it  was  besieged  anno 
410,  died  before  its  walls,  and  was  buned  in  the 
bed  of  the  Busento.  It  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
the  Saracens,  who  were  expelled  from  it  by  the 
KonnanSy  and  has  suffered  much  from  earth- 
quakes, particularly  from  those  of  1658  and  1783. 
The  extensive  forest  of  SiU  lies  a  little  to  the  W. 
of  Cossenza. 

COSSIMBAZAR,  an  inL  town  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Bengal,  distr.  Moorshedabad,  and  about  1  m. 
8.  of  that  city,  of  which  it  is  the  port ;  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bhajirathi.  or  HoQghly  river ;  lat. 
24^  10'  N.,  long.  88<^  15'  E.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable  trading  towns  in  Bengal,  and  during 
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the  rainy  season  has  an  unequalled  variety  and 
extent  of  water  carriage.  A  vast  quantity  of  raw 
silk  is  thence  exported  to  Europe,  and  to  almost 
every  part  of  India;  and  a  great  deal  consumed 
annuaUy  b^  the  natives  in  the  manufacture  of 
carpets,  satms,  and  other  stuffs.  Cossimbazar  is 
also  noted  for  its  stockings,  which  are  wire-knittedj 
and  esteemed  the  best  in  Bengal.  Its  vicinitv  is 
flat  and  sandy,  and  abounds  with  a  great  vanety 
of  wild  animals. 

COSTAMBOUL,  or  COSTAMANI,  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Txu-key,  Natolia,  cap.  pachaUc,  235  m.  E 
Constantinople,  and  50  m.  S.  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  BUck  Sea,  in  a  dreary  and  unfertile 
country,  intersected  by  deep  ravines  and  numerous 
water-courses.  Estimated  pop.  12,500.  It  stands 
in  a  huUow,  in  the  centra  of  which  rises  a  lofty 
and  perpendicular  rock  crowned  with  a  ruined  for- 
tress, formerl;^  possessed  by  the  ComnenL  The 
houses  are  btult  of  wood  and  stone ;  and  the  palace 
of  the  pacha,  a  poor  edifice,  opens  into  the  mydan 
or  square.  There  are  30  mosques,  with  minarets, 
25  public  baths,  6  khans,  and  a  Greek  church. 
The  trade  of  the  town  is  but  inconsiderable,  and 
there  are  no  manufactures.  In  the  later  ages  of 
the  Greek  empire,  Costamboul  was  the  cap.  of  an 
independent  prince,  who  was  first  expelled  by  Ba^ 
jazet,  reinsuted  in  his  possessions  by  Timour,  and 
finally  subdued  by  Mahomet  I. 

COTE-D'OR,  a  di^p.  of  France,  in  the  E.  part 
of  the  king.,  between  lat  46©  56'  and  4S9  2'  N., 
and  long.  4°  7'  and  5«  8i  W.,  formerly  part  of  the 
prov.  of  Buigundv,  having  N.  the  dcps,  Aube  and 
Haute  Mame,  E.  Haute  Saone  and  Jura,  S. 
Sadne-et-Loire,  and  W.  Yonne  and  Nifevre.  Area, 
876,116  hectares;  pop.  384,140  in  1861.  Surface 
mostly  hilly  and  mountainous.  The  principal 
chain  connecting  the  Faucilles  with  the  Cevennes 
runs  nearly  through  its  centre,  separating  the 
streams  which  flow  into  the  Seine  from  the 
aflluents  of  the  Saone.  A  part  of  this  range  gives 
its  name  to  the  dep.,  having  been  termed  the 
Cote-d'Or,  from  the  number  and  excellence  of  the 
vineyards  on  its  declivities.  Both  the  Seine  and 
Armancon  have  their  sources  in  this  dep.;  and 
the  Saone  winds  along  its  SE.  border.  Climate 
temperate ;  but  said  to  have  become  colder  iivithin 
the  last  30  years,  from  the  woods  having  been  ex- 
tensively cut  down.  Soil  for  the  most  part  gra- 
velly' or  calcareous ;  and  in  the  E.  and  S.  very 
fertile.  The  arable  land  is  estimated  at  457,000 
hect.,  forests  198,000,  meadows  63,000,  and  vine- 
yards 26,450  do.  The  vine  culture  is  by  far  the 
most  important  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in 
this  dep.  It  has  been  said  that  the  wines  of  the 
Cote  d'Or  have  degenerated  within  the  hist  fortv 
or  fifty  years;  but  this  is  not  really  the  case, 
though,  from  the  extension  of  vineyards  in  less 
favourable  situations,  the  quantity  of  secondary 
and  inferior  growths  bears  a  larger  proportion  to  the 
superior  growths,  the  supply  of  which  is  limite<l, 
and  apparently  unsusceptible  of  increase.  The 
best  wines  are  produced  in  two  contiguous  tracts 
to  the  SE.  of  the  Cote-d'Or  range.  One  tract, 
called  the  C6te-de-Nuits,  extends  between  Dijon 
and  Nuits ;  the  other,  the  Cote  Beaunoise,  is  com- 
prisetl  between  Nuits  and  the  Dheune.  To  the 
C6te-de-Nuits  belong  the  first  class  wines  of  the 
Chs  Vougeotj  Eomanee^  Chambertin,  Cortan,  and 
Richebourg ;  to  the  C6te  BeaunoLse  the  celebrated 
but  secondary  growths  of  Vol/u^^  Bomard,  BeautUy 
and  others,  and  some  fine  white  wines,  as  Moti- 
trachet,  and  Meuraatdt,  The  total  annual  produce 
of  wine  is  estimated  at  700,000  hectolitres,  or 
18,500,000  gallons.  Agriculture  is  in  a  medium 
state  of  advancement.  More  than  sufficient  com 
is  grown  forborne  consumption,  principally  wheat, 
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oate,  bailey,  and  lye.    Hemp,  flax,  and  some  le- 

Siminous  and  oleaginous  plants  are  also  cultivated, 
ijon  is  famous  for  its  mustard.  Cattle  abundant : 
both  the  ox  and  horse  are  used  for  the  plough, 
except  in  the  mountainous  districts,  where  Die 
spade  is  employed.  The  first  attempts  to  improve 
the  breeds  of  sheep  in  France  were  made  in  this 
dep.,  and  here  they  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  annual  produce  of  wool  is  estimated 
at  245,600  kllogs.  There  are  some  fine  natural 
pastures  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone,.but  the  system 
of  irrigation  pursued  in  the  Yosges  and  elsewhere 
is  not  at' opted.  Hogs  are  numerous,  and  bees-  are 
extensively  reared.  Property  in  this  is  less  sub- 
divided than  in  most  other  deps.  in  France.  Mine- 
ral products  numerous  and  valuable,  especially 
iron  and  coal.  There  are  above  100  furnaces  for 
smelting  iron,  and  its  production  and  manufacture 
into  different  articles  constitute  a  very  consider- 
able branch  of  industry.  There  are  also  numerous 
breweries  and  distilleries,  with  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar,  mustard,  and 
vinegar;  tanneries,  potteries,  and  cloth  fabrics. 
Wine,  how^ever,  forms  the  principal  article  of 
export.  The  trade  of  the  dep.  is  much  promoted 
by  the  canal  of  Burgundy,  by  which  it  is  inter- 
sected. It  is  divided  into  4  arronds.,  36  cantons, 
and  727  communes.  Chief  towns,  Dijon,  Beaune, 
and  Chatillon-siir-Seine,  There  are  ^veral  Roman 
antiquities  in  this  dep.,  especially  a  sculptured 
column  near  Cussy,  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  time  of  Diocletian. 

COTES-DU-NORD,  a  marit  dA>.  of  France, 
re^on  of  the  NW.,  formerly  part  of  the  prov.  of 
Bnttany,  having  E.  Ille-et-ViJaine,  S.  Morbihan, 
W.  Finist^,  and  N.  the  British  Channel  Area, 
68«,562  hectares.  Pop.  628,676  in  1861.  Coast 
generally  steep,  rocky,  much  indented  with  the 
mouths  of  small  riv^  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Ranee,  and  surrounded,  particularly  towards  its  W. 
end,  by  many  small  islands.  A  chain  of  heights, 
called  the  '  Black  Mountains,'  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  dep.  E.  and  W.,  sending  off  numerous 
branches  on  either  side  :  the  highest  point  of  these 
is  the  Menez-Haut.,  about  1,115  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Soil  mostly  stony,  primitive  forma- 
tions being  everywhere  found*  near  the  surface  : 
the  plain  on  both  sides  the  mountain-chain  are 
often  sandy  and  sterile.  Arable  lands  occupy 
411,000  hectares,  meadows  54,500  do.,  heathy 
wastes  and  forests  about  170,000  do.  Agricul- 
ture is  in  a  very  backward  state :  in  some  cantons 
asses  only  are  employed  in  farm  labour  :  more  com 
is  however  grown  than  is  required  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  it  is  mostly  oats,  wheat,  and  rve.  This 
dep.  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  vine  culture,  but 
the  annual  produce  of  cider  is  estimated  at  500,000 
hectolitres.  The  sheep  are  generally  small  and 
weak,  but  the  rearing  of  black-cattle  and  horses 
engrosses  a  considerable  share  of  attention ;  and 
the  latter  especially  are  strong  and  much  esteemed. 
The  fisheries  of  cod,  mackerel,  and  pilchards  yield 
an  annual  sum  of  about  600,000  fr.,  and  while  they 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important  resources  of 
the  dep.,  are  useful  as  preparatory  schools  for  sea- 
men. The  forests  are  extensive,  and  abound  with 
wild  animals.  Iron  and  lead  mines  are  wrought ; 
but  the  dep.  is  not  rich  in  other  minerals.  The 
culture  of  fiax,  and  its  manufacture  into  linen,  are 
pursued  to  a  great  extent  The  linens  of  Brittany 
are  mostly  exported  to  S.  America.  Sailcloth, 
woollens,  parchment,  leather,  shoes,  and  beet-root 
sugar  are  amongst  the  other  principal  articles  of 
manufacture.  Two  canals,  that  of  the  lUe  and 
Ranee,  and  that  between  Nantes  and  Brest,  pass 
through  different  parts  of  this  dep.  It  is  divided 
into  5  arronds,  48  cantons,  and  875  communes. 
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Chief  towns  St  Brieuc,  the  cap.,  Dinon,  Guin* 
gamp,  Lannion,  and  Loudeac  The  Bas-Breton  ia 
the  language  commonly  spoken,  but  most  of  the 
upper  classes  understand  French.  Many  Celtic 
and  Roman  antiquities  are  scattered  over  this  dep., 
of  which  the  temple  of  Lanleff  is  the  principal. 

COTHEN  (Germ.  Koihen),  a  town  of  Central 
Greimany  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  on  the  Ziethe, 
76  m.  SW.  Berlin,  and  38  m.  NW.  Leipzic,  on  the 
railway  firom  Leipzic  to  Magdebui^.  Pop.  11,112 
in  1861.  Cttthen  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new 
town,  and  is  well  built.  Among  the  public  build- 
ing are  the  old  ducal  palace,  with  a  gallery  of 
paintings,  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities,  and  a 
good  library  ;  the  new  ducal  Schlon—ioiTmer  re- 
sidence of  the  reigrning  family  of  Anhalt>-C5the&, 
which  became  extinct  in  1847 — ^three  -churches,  a 
synagogue,  oiphan  and  female  asylums,  a  teachers* 
seminary,  and  a  school  for  the  indigent  Gold  and 
silver  lace,  woollen  cloth,  linens,  totMcco,  and  lea- 
ther are  manufactured  here;  and  there  is  some 
trader  in  com,  butter,  cheese,  and  wool. 

COTOPAXI,  a  celebrated  volcano  of  S.  America, 
in  the  republic  of  Ecuador  (Colombia),  belonging 
to  the  E.  or  more  inland  cham  of  the  great  Cordil- 
lera of  the  Andes  ;  in  lat  0<5  40'  S.,  and  long.  78^ 
39'  W.,  34  m.  SSE.  Quito.  Its  shape  is  a  i^arfect 
cone ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  mica,  but  in  part  of 
obsidian ;  its  absolute  height  is  18,878  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  upper  4,400  of  which 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Its  summit  is 
not  more  than  about  9,800  ft.  above  the  great  lon- 
gitudinal valley  between  the  two  chains  of  the 
Cordillera ;  but  such  is  its  steepness  that  Hum- 
boldt was  unable  to  ascend  it  above  the  point  at 
which  the  perpetual  snows  commence.  The  outer 
appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  circular 
wall,  which,  especially  on  the  S.  side,  has  the 
aspect  of  a  parapet ;  and,  probably  owing  for  the 
most  part  to  the  heat,  this  summit  of  the  cone  is 
never  covered  with  snow,  and  looks  at  a  distance 
like  a  dark  stripe.  On  the  SE.  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, near  the  snow-limit,  there  is  a  comparatively 
small  projecting  mass  of  rock,  studded  with  points, 
and  called  the  *  Head  of  the  Inca '  hj  the  Indians, 
who  have  a  popular  tradition  that  it  formed  ori- 
ginallv  a  part  of  the  summit  of  Cotopaxi.  Hum- 
boldt himself  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  cone 
supporting  the  present  crater,  like  the  somma  on 
Vesuvius,  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  strata 
of  lava  heaped  upon  each  other.  ^  Cotopaxi  is  ^e 
most  dreadful  volcano  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
and  its  explosions  are  the  most  frequent  and  dis- 
astrous. The  mass  of  scorise,  and  the  huge  pieces 
of  rock  thrown  out  of  this  volcano  which  are  spread 
over  the  neighbouring  valleys,  covering  a  surface 
of  several  square  leagues,  would  form,  were  they 
heaped  together,  a  colossal  mountain.  In  1738, 
the  flames  of  Cotopaxi  rose  nine  hundred  metres 
(4^  furlongs)  above  the  brink  of  the  crater.  In 
1744,  the  roarings  of  the  volcano  were  heard  as  far 
as  Honda,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Magdalena, 
and  at  the  distance  of  200  common  leagues.  On 
tlie  4th  of  April,  1768,  the  quantity  of  ashes  ejected 
was  so  great  that  in  the  towns  of  Hambato  and 
Tacunga  day  broke  only  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
The  exploAon  that  took  place  in  the  month  of 
January,  1803,  was  preceded  by  a  dreadful  phe- 
nomenon, the  sudden  melting  of  the  snows  that 
covered  ihe  mountain.  At  the  port  of  Guayaquil, 
52  leagues  distant  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
crater,  we  heard  day  and  night  the  noises  of  the 
volcano,  like  continued  dischaiges  of  a  battery ; 
we  distinguished  these  tremendous  sounds  even 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  SW.  of  the  island  of 
Puna.'  (Humboldt's  Researches,  English  trans., 
i.  115-125.) 
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COTTBUS  (Geim.  Kottlnu),  a  town  of  Pruasia, 
prov.  Bnuadenbaigf  capi  circ.  Bame  name,  on  the 
8(vee,  42  m.  8.  by  W.  Piankfurt-on-the-Oder,  and 
67  m.  SE.  Berlin,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  railway 
from  Berlin  to  Braslau.  Pop.  11,112  in  1861.  The 
town  u  walled,  and  has  four  churches,  two  hospi- 
tals, a  gvmnasium,  and  library,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  girls'  schooL  It  has  three  suburbs,  and  is 
commanded  by  a  castle  built  on  a  height  to  the  £. 
Gottbus  b  the  seat  of  the  council  for  the  circ., 
and  of  a  municipal  court.  There  are  considerable 
&bric9  of  woollen  and  linen  stuffo  and  stockings, 
with  breweries  and  distilleries.  This  town  was 
made  over  to  Prussia  by  the  congress  of  Yienna, 
previously  to  which  it  belonged  to  Saxony. 
CX)VE  OF  CORK.  (See  Qukenstown.) 
COVENTRY,  a  oo.  and  citv  of  England,  within 
the  cow  of  Warwick,  10  m.  NXE.  Warwick,  18  m. 
ESE.  Birmingham,  85  m.  NNW.  London,  and  94 
m.  by  London  and  North  Western  railway.  Pop. 
of  mun.  city  40,936  and  of  pari,  city  4*1,647  in 
1H61.  Coventry  stands  on  a  gentle  declivity  on 
the  N.  Western  railway,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Radford  and  Sherborne  brooks.  Streets  of  the 
old  town  (with  the  exception  of  Cross  Cheaping, 
where  the  splendid  cross  formerly  stood,  and 
which  is  now  used  as  a  com  market),  generally 
narrow  and  ill-paved,  and  the  upper  parts  of  a  few 
of  the  houses,  whidi  are  high,  project  and  present 
a  sombre  a[^)earance.  Within  the  last  forty  years, 
howvver,  the  suburbs  have  been  considerably  ex- 
tended, several  new  lines  of  streets  having  been 
laid  out,  and  many  new  houses  erected.  The 
principal  buildings  are,  St.  MichaePs  church,  one 
of  the  iinest  specimens  of  the  lighter  (^thic  in 
England,  with  a  beautiful  steeple,  803  ft  in 
height;  St  John's  and  IVinity  churches,  Christ 
Church,  attached  to  the  old  and  beautiful  spire 
of  the  GreyfHars'  monastery ;  a  Catholic  chapel ; 
several  diasenteis'  meeting-houses;  the  county 
hidl,  erected  in  1785;  St.  Mary's  hall,  erecteU 
(UenxT  VL)  for  the  Trinity  (i^d,  now  used  for 
meedngs  of  the  town  council,  and  public  con- 
certs; a  neat  and  commodious  theatre;  the  drapers- 
hall  ;  the  canal  office ;  the  free  school ;  the  gaol, 
and  the  barracks.  Coventry  was,  conjointly  with 
Lichfield,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  but  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  ecclesiastical  commissionerB,  it 
has  been  joined  to  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 

Under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  the  city 
b  divided  into  six  wards ;  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  10  aldermen,  and  30  counsellors.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  corporate  authorities  extends 
over  the  city  and  the  co.  of  the  city,  including, 
in  all,  an  area  of  15,070  acres.  The  recorder  holds 
a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  a  court  of  record 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  to  any  amount  The 
sheriff  holds  a  county  court  monthlv.  Coventry 
lus  regularly  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since 
1453.  Preiaoualy  to  the  Reform  Act  the  right  of 
voting  was  exclusively  in  the  freemen  of  the  city 
wbobad  served  a  seven  years'  appenticeship  in 
the  city  or  suburbs.  Registered  elector  5,576  in 
1862.  The  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  correspond  with 
the  ancient  limits  of  the  pars,  of  St  Michael  and 
the  Holy  Trinity,  except  that  it  does  not  include 
the  hamlet  of  Kerestey.  It  embraces  an  area  of 
4,920  acrea.  The  municipal  boundary  is  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  CO. 

Coventry  has  been  the  seat  of  12  parliaments : 
one  (Henry  IV.)  in  1404,  calle<^  from  lawyers 
being  exdaded,  pttrUamenium  htdoetum ;  the 
other  (Henrv  YI.)  in  1459,  called  parUamenium 
tSaboUemmt  from,  its  numerous  acts  of  attainder. 
The  city  was  incorporated  by  Edward  III.,  and 
the  fint  mayor  chosen  in  1345.  It  was  erected 
into  a  county  by  Henry  YL,  with  the  hamlets 
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belonging  thereto,  and  lying  within  the  vill,  or 
township. 

This  city  has  many  extensive  and  well-endowed 
charities ;  of  these,  one  of  the  most  celetjrated  is 
the  free  school,  founded  by  John  Hales  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  in  which  the  celebrated 
antiquary,  Dugdale,  received  the  early  part  of 
his  education ;  it  has  a  revenue  of  800/.  a  year, 
and  exhibitions  to  both  universities.  Here  are 
also  various  charit>',  national,  and  infant  schools, 
as  Bonds'  hospital,  at  Bablake,  for  45  old  men, 
with  a  revenue  of  1,060/.  a  year ;  and  Wheatley's 
school  and  hospital,  at  the  same  place,  for  40 
poor  boys,  with  nearly  600/.  a  year ;  Ford's  hos- 
pital, in  (rrey-ftiara-lane,  for  35  old  women ;  Fair- 
fax's school,  in  St  John's  par.,  for  40  boys ;  Mrs. 
Catharine  Bailey's  school,  in  St  Michael's  par., 
for  35  boy^s ;  the  Blue  Coat  school  in  Trinity  par., 
for  50  girls;  White's  charity,  amounting  to 
about  2,500/.  per  annum ;  and  the  House  of  In- 
dustry, formerly  the  White-friars'  monastery.  A 
library  was  established  here  in  1791 ;  it  is  regulated 
by  a  committee.  A  mechanics'  institute  was 
founded  in  1828.  Here  is  also  a  society  for  the 
diffusion  of  religious  and  useful  knowledge ;  ge- 
neral and  self-supporting  dispensaries,  and  a 
public  hospitaL 

PreAdoualy  to  1436,  woollen  cloth  caps  and 
bonnets  were  an  important  article  of  manufacture. 
In  the  early  part?  of  the  16th  century,  Coventry 
became  famous  for  the  production  of  a  blue  thread, 
called  *  Coventry  true  blue.'  But  this  was  given 
up  before  1681,  after  which  woollen  and  broad 
cloths  continued  the  staple  until  the  destruction 
of  the  Turkey  trade  in  1694.  The  manufacture 
of  striped  and  mixed  tammies,  camlets,  shalloons, 
and  calimancoes,  flourished  during  a  part  of  the 
last  centurj'^,  but  is  now  almost  discontinued. 
This  was  succeeded  by  silk  throwing  and  riband 
weaving,  now  the  staple  business  of  the  place,  and 
watch  making.  When  first  introduced,  about  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  the  riband  trade  was  for 
some  time  confined  to  a  few  hands,  but  it  after- 
wards increased  so  as  to  exceed  that  of  eveiy  other 
town  in  England.  The  alteration  of  the  law  as  to 
the  silk  trade  in  1826,  and  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France  of  1860,  though  productive  of  con- 
siderable loss  and  injury  at  the  time,  have,  by 
introducing  a  spirit  of  competition,  and  stimulating 
the  manuiacturers  to  call  all  the  resources  of 
science  and  ingenuity  to  their  aid,  been  the 
causes  of  great  improvement.  Lute-strings  may 
now  be  purchased  more  cheaply  in  Coven  trv'  than 
in  France.  Plain  goods  of  English  manufacture 
are  fully  eqiml  to  those  of  the  French;  but  the 
latter  have  the  advantage  in  style  and  fashion, 
and  in  the  brilliancj',  though  not  in  the  per- 
manency, of  their  colours.  It  is  the  general  prac- 
tice for  the  work  to  be  given  out  to  be  executed 
in  the  houses  of  the  workmen.  The  manufac- 
turers employ  girls  and  young  women,  who  work 
toj^ether  on  the  premises  of  the  manufacturers,  in 
winding  and  warping  the  silk  for  the  out-door 
weavers.  In  1839  it  appeared,  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  Fletcher  to  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  that  the 
operative  loom  owners  in  the  city  and  suburban 
villages  held  3,967  looms,  of  which  3,145  were 
worked  by  members  of  their  own  families,  and 
the  remaining  822  by  journeymen  and  half-pay 
apprentices.  It  further  appears  from  the  same 
report  that  27  master  manufacturers  employed 
in  loom  shops  or  factories  1 ,862  looms.  No  official 
report  of  the  state  of  manufactures  in  Coventry 
has  been  made  since  that  time,  and  it  is  probable 
that  no  great  changes  have  taken  place.  Large 
quantities  of  ribands  are  exported    out  the  prin- 
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cipal  demand  is  for  the  London  and  country 
markets.  There  are  several  large  dyehonses,  for 
dyeing  the  silk,  employing  from  300  to  500 
hands. 

The  manufacture  of  watches  was  introduced 
about  a  century  ago,  and  has  continued  progres- 
sively to  increase.  Large  quantities  are  prepared 
for  the  home  and  foreign  markets;  some  manu- 
facturers employing,  when  the  trade  is  in  a  state 
of  activity,  great  numbers  of  hands.  The  wages 
of  the  workmen  varv  from  ld«.  to  70«.  per  week, 
the  laiger  amounts  being  paid  to  those  only  who 
are  proficients  in  working  at  the  patent  lever  and 
other  superior  watches,  which  are  now  produced 
here  equal  in  quality  to  these  made  in  London. 
Coventry  is  advantageously  situated  for  commer- 
cial operations,  lying  nearly  in  the  centre  between 
the  four  greatest  ports  of  the  countrj- — London, 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  and  having  direct 
commmiication  by  railroads  and  canals  with  the 
metropolis  and  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
Corp.  revenue,  14,938  in  1862.  Gross  annual  value 
of  real  property  assessed  to  income  tax  120,931^ 
in  1857,  and  157,342^.  in  1862. 

During  the  monastic  ages,  Coventry  had  a  splen- 
did monastery,  and  a  lai;^  and  beautiful  cathedral, 
similar  to  that  at  Lichfield.  The  latter  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  barbarous  order  of  Henry  YIII.,  and 
only  a  few  fragments  of  it  now  remain.  The 
city  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls  of  great 
strength  and  grandeur,  with  32  towers  and  12 
gat«8.  It  has  been  always  renowned  for  its  pa- 
geants and  processions,  and  particularlv,  in  the 
monastic  ages,  for  the  performance  of  Mysteries. 
The  legend  of  Peeping  Tom,  and  the  Lady  Godiva, 
is  too  weU  known,  through  the  exquisite  poem  ol 
Tennyson,  *I  waited  for  the  train  at  Coventry,* 
to  require  any  special  notice.  An  efiigy  of  the 
over-inquisitive  tailor  may  be  seen  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  house  at  the  comer  of  Hertford  Street. 
The  tradesmen  of  Coventry  were  formerly  famed 
for  their  affluence.  In  1448,  they  equipped  600 
men  armed  for  the  public  service.  Many  eminent 
persons  have  either  been  bom  or  bred  at  Coventry, 
among  whom  were,  Kehemiah  Grew,  curator,  m 
1672,  to  the  Royal  Society  for  the  anatomy  of 
plants,  and  in  1*677,  sec.  to  the  Royal  Society. 
Coventry  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  descendants 
of  John  Coventry,  mayor  of  London  in  1425. 
Market-davs,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  The  prin- 
cipal fair,  held  first  Friday  after  Trmity  Sunday, 
is  called  Show  Fair,  and  continues  eight  days,  on 
the  first  of  which  the  representation  of  the  Coun- 
tess Godiva's  procession  is  sometimes  enacted. 

COVILHA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Be>Ta,  on 
the  £.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Estrella ;  20  m.  SW. 
Guarda.  Pop.  6,158  in  1858.  The  town  rises  am- 
phitheatrewise  between  two  streams.  In  the  upper 
])art  there  is  an  antique  castle  and  tower,  and  in 
the  lower  part,  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the  streams, 
is  a  manufactory  of  fine  cloths,  druggets,  and  baizes, 
carried  on  by  a  company  in  Lisbon,  containing 
above  120  looms.  There  are  nine  churches,  with 
a  hospital  and  a  workhouse. 

COURLAND,  a  government  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
on  its  W.  frontier,  having  N.  the  Gulf  of  Riga  and 
Livonia ;  E.  the  gov.  of  Witepsk ;  S.  that  of  Wilna, 
and  a  small  portion  of  Prussia ;  and  W  the  Baltic 
Area  about  10,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  553,300  in  1846, 
and  567,078  in  1858.  Near  Mittau,  and  along  the 
shores,  tlie  surface  is  flat,  and  is  overspread  with 
marslies  and  sandy  heaths;  but  the  interior  is 
mostly  undulating,  there  being  a  chain  of  hills 
along  the  bank  of  the  Duna,  which  sends  ramifica- 
tions over  the  whole  countrv.  The  Duna  forms 
the  E.  and  a  part  of  the  K.  boundary:  the  other 
principal  rivers  are  the  Aa  and  Yindau.    There  are 
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many  lakes.  Speaking  generally,  the  atmosphere 
is  damp,  the  sky  cloudy,  and  the  temperature  low 
and  variable.  Soil  genendly  light  and  sandy,  re- 
quiring  much  manure ;  it  is  most  fertile  towards 
the  E.:  two-fifths  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by 
forests,  chiefly  of  pine,  fir,  birch,  idder,  with  a  con- 
siderable intermixture  of  oaks.  Agriculture  is  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  people,  and  notwith- 
standiiig  the  nadness  of  the  soil,  has  advanced 
more  than  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  provs.  More 
com  is  grown  than  is  n«u;essar>'  for  home  consump- 
tion ;  it  is  chiefly  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  Flax  and 
hemp,  and  a  few  iiuits  and'  pulse,  besides  a  little 
tobacco,  are  also  cultivated.  Pasturage  is  scarce* 
and  but  few  cattle  are  reared ;  the  oxen  and  horses 
are  both  of  a  bad  quality,  and  the  sheep  yield  only 
a  coarse  species  of  wool!  Bees  are  kept  only  to  a 
trifling  extent.  Iron,  lime,  and  turf,  and  occa- 
sionally amber,  are  found.  Manufactures  quite 
insignificant,  and  mostly  domestic :  in  respect  to 
tliera,  Courland  ranks  nearly  last  amongst  the 
Russian  govs.  There  are  a  few  of  paper,  cop|>er 
articles,  and  earthenware,  and  some  brandy  dis- 
tilleries and  tile  factories.  Mittau,  the  cap.,  Is  the 
only  town  of  any  size :  the  principal  sea-ports  are 
Lebau  and  Yindau,  both  on  the  W.  coast.  The 
exports,  which  are  prijicipally  com,  flax,  hemp, 
and  hemp-seed,  skins,  and  salted  meat,  ate  said  to 
amount  to  about  2,500,000  roubles  a  year,  and  the 
im])orts  about  600,000.  The  inland  trade  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  of  whom  there 
are  about  20,000  in  the  gov.  Most  of  the  pop.  are 
Lutherans,  and  of  Letton  origin.  Courland  was 
anciently  a  part  of  Livonia,  and  was  conquered  in 
the  13th  century  by  the  Teutonic  Knights;  in 
1561  it  became  a  flef  of  Poland.  After  the  fall  of 
that  power,  it  remained  for  a  short  time  indepen- 
dent under  its  own  dukes;  but  in  1795  it  was 
united  to  Russia. 

COURTRAY,  or  COURTRAI  (Flem.  Kortryk, 
Lat.  Cortoriacum)j  a  fortified  and  manufacturing 
town  of  W.  Fhinders,  17  m.  E.  Ypres,  25  m.  S. 
Bruges,  on  the  railwav  from  Ghent  to  Touraay. 
Pop.  24,652  in  1856.  'Phe  town  is  situated  on  the 
navigable  river  Lys,  by  which  it  communicates 
with  the  principal  towns  of  Flanders.  Houses  well 
built ;  streets  spadions  and  remarkably  clr'an.  The 
principal  pubhc  buildings  are  the  town  house  and 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  which  are  flne  old 
Gothic  edifices  beautifully  omamented.  The  church 
of  St,  Martin  is  also  a  handsome  stmcture.  There 
is  a  nunnery,  a  collegiate  school,  an  excellent  aca- 
demy of  design,  two  orphan  asylums,  a  savings* 
bank,  and  an  exchange  and  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce. The  spinning  of  linen  thread,  and  the 
weaving  of  plain  and  damask  linens,  employ  a 
large  portion  of  the  mhabitants.  The  fine  linens 
of  Court  ray  are  known  throughout  Europe.  Nearly 
all  the  weaving  is  performed  on  the  handloom  at 
home,  and  much  of  it  by  cottage  farmers.  The 
annual  quantity  of  unbleached  linen  brought  to 
the  Courtrajr  market  is  about  30,000  pieces,  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  bought  by  the  merchants  of 
the  town,  and  the  rest  by  those  of  Belgium,  France, 
and  England.  The  spinning  of  cotton  yam,  and 
the  manufacture  and  dyeing  of  various  cotton 
fabrics,  constitute  an  important  branch  of  industry. 
Courtray  has  also  establishments  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap,  candles,  salt,  tobacco,  chicory,  choco- 
late, oil,  wax,  paper,  and  pottexy;  besides  nume- 
rous breweries  and  tanneries. 

The  surrounding  plain  is  abundantly  productive 
of  all  kinds  of  field  and  garden  crops,  especially 
flax,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  grown  of  the 
finest  description,  and  the  vicinities  of  the  town 
are  picturesquely  varied  by  numerous  bleaching- 
fields.    Courtray  was  first  built  in  the  6th  century. 
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It  was  anciently  known  under  the  name  of  Cor- 
toriacnm,  and  in  the  7th  century  it  was  a  muni- 
cipal city.  Like  the  other  towns  of  Flanders,  it 
kas  been  subiect  to  many  vicissitudes,  has  sus- 
tained several  memorable  sieges,  and  been  burnt 
and  plundered  in  war.  Under  its  walls  was  fought, 
ia  1302,  the  famous  battle  of  the  Spurs,  between 
30,000  Flemings,  consisting  chiefly  of  weavers  of 
(rhent  and  Bruges,  and  a  French  army  composed 
of  7,000  knights  and  noblemen,  and  40,000  infantry. 
In  this  conflict  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry 
was  slain,  and  the  victorious  Flemings  collected 
from  the  battle-field  about  6,000  pairs  of  gold  spurs 
worn  by  their  proud  and  defeated  foes.  Among 
the  antiquities  that  have  been  found,  are  nume- 
roos  medals  of  the  Caesais.  Fairs  for' all  kinds  of 
merchandise  are  numerously  attended  on  Faster 
Mondar  and  Aug.  24. 

COUTANCES  (an.  Cbi»»torfMi),atownof  France, 
d^  La  Manche,  cap.  anond.,  on  a  hill  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Soulle,  6  m.  £.  from  the  sea,  and  16 
m.  WSW.  St.  L6.  Pop.  8,062  in  1861.  Streets 
narrow,  steep,  and  ill-paved;  houses  mostly  of 
stone,  roofed  with  slate.  It  contains  several  old 
ehnrches  worthy  of  notice,  especially  a  Gothic  ca- 
thedral, having  two  spires  in  iront,  and  a  large 
square  tower  surmount mg  the  centre  of  the  cross; 
it  b  a  conspicuous  object,  and  a  landmark  for  ships 
in  the  ChanneL  The  town  has  a  bishop's  palace, 
a  oommnnal  college,  a  public  library  with  6,000 
Tofamnea,  and  a  small  theatre.  Druggets,  cutlery, 
and  parchments  are  produced  here;  it  has  also 
marble-works,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  com,  butter, 
pooltry,  flax,  hemp,  and  horses.  In  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  aque- 
duct, with  numy  of  the  arches  still  verv  perrect 
Coutanoea  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Abbe  de  St. 
Picnre.  

COWES  (WEST),  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Eng- 
hmd,  oo.  Plants,  Isle  of  Wight,  liberty  West  Me- 
dina, par.  Northwood,  75  m.  SW.  London,  10  m. 
W.  Portsmouth,  on  the  acclivity  and  summit  of  a 
bill  riang  immediately  from  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Medina,  at  its  embouchure  in  the  channel  between 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Hamp- 
shire. Area  of  par.,  4,270  acres :  pop.  4,591  m 
1861.  Streets  narrow  and  very  ^regular;  but,  as 
the  houses  rise  above  each  other  from  the  water's 
«ige  to  the  summit,  they  have  a  striking  effect, 
many  of  the  upper  and  more  modem  ones  being 
handsome  structures  commanding  splendid  and  ex- 
teo^ve  views.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  numerous  elegant  villas.  The  town,  which  is 
modi  resorted  to  as  a  fashionable  sear-bathing 
place,  possesses  ample  accommodations  for  visitors, 
m  hotels,  lodging-houses,  assembly-rooms,  and 
leading-rooms.  A  crescent-shaped  battery,  de- 
j^nding  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  has  some 
hea^y  pieces  of  ordnance  and  accommodation  for 
a  company  of  artillery.  K  Cowes,  on  the  opposite 
fide  of  the  livar,  |  m.  from  W.  Cowes,  is  a  small 
irregular  built  hamlet,  of  the  par.  Of  Whippenham, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hilL  Pop.  1,954  in  1861.  Here  is 
the  custom-house  of  the  port.  The  harbour  and 
noadstead  of  Cowes  are  amongst  the  best  and  most 
convenient  in  the  English  Channel,  and  form  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club,  and  the 
station  where  their  annual  regatta  is  held.  Many 
merchant  vessels  and  ;^'achts  are  built  in  the  har- 
bour. Many  large  ships,  outward  or  homeward 
bound  from  or  to  London,  are  accustomed  to  touch 
at  Cowes  bdbre  proceeding  on  their  voyage.  It 
has  also  a  considemble  coasting  trade.  The  ex- 
ports consist  chiefly  of  agricultural  produce  and 
malt ;  the  imports  of  coals,  manufactured  goods, 
colonial  produce,  and  other  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption.    Inhere  arc  hourly  steamers  to  Porta- 
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month  and  Southampton,  and  passage  boats  to 
Newport,  up  to  which  the  tide  flows. 

CRACOW,  a  small  and  formerly— until  Nov.  16. 
1846 — ^a  nominally  independ.  state  of  Central 
Europe,  once  part  of  the  k.  of  Poland,  at  the  present 
time  a  circle  of  Galicia;  between  lat.  50°  and  50^ 
16'  N.,  and  long.  19°  8'  and  20°  12'  E.  Length, 
E.  to  W.,  46  m. ;  breadth  varying  from  5  to  15  m. 
Area,  488  sq.  m.  Surface  generally  undulating, 
consisting  of  the  last  ramifications  of  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains.  The  Tlstula,  which  bounds  it 
on  the  S.  in  its  whole  extent,  receives  several  small 
streams  from  the  N.  in  this  part  of  its  course,  one 
of  which,  the  Brinica,  forms  the  W.  boundary  of 
the  CYacow  territory.  Climate  healthy  and  tem- 
perate ;  mean  aimual  temp.  47^^  Fahr.  Soil  very 
fertile,  producing  suflicient  com  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  an  abundance  of  pulse,  culinarv 
vegetables,  and  fruit.  The  territory  contains  rick 
mines  of  coal,  zinc,  and  alum ;  some  iron  is  abto 
found ;  and  there  are  quarries  of  marble,  building 
stone,  and  freestone.  By  the  third  partition  of 
Poland,  in  1795,  Cracow  passed  tmder  the  dominion 
of  Austria;  but  it  was  reconquered  by  the  Poles  in 
1809,  and  incorporated  with  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  the 
territory  was  erected  into  an  independent  neutral 
republic,  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Pmssia.  Agreeably  to  the  amended  consti- 
tution of  1838,  the  government  was  vested  in  a 
senate  composed  of  a  president  and  eight  senators, 
two  of  whom  were  elected  for  life,  and  the  other 
six,  as  well  as  the  president,  for  six  years.  One 
of  the  latter  was  elected  by  the  clergy  {chapter)  of 
Cracow.  There  was  a  legislative  chamber  com- 
posed of  two  senators  (one  of  whom,  chosen  by  the 
chamber,  presided  at  its  deliberations),  4  justices 
of  the  i)eace,  2  delegates  of  the  clergy,  2  of  the 
university,  and  20  representatives,  chosen  by  the 
electoral  colleges  of  the  city  and  territory.  This 
assembly  was  convoked  every  three  years  to  vote 
the  bud^t,  to  Inquire  into  the  administration  of 
the  public  funds,  to  elect  the  members  of  the  senate 
and  the  difierent  tribunals,  and  to  discuss  the  laws 
presented  for  its  sanction  by  the  senate.  But 
from  1826  to  1846  the  territory  was  garrisoned  by 
Austrian  troops;  and  at  the  hitter  date,  as  above 
stated,  it  was  incorporated  into  the  Austrian 
eixipire. 

Ckaoow  (an.  Carrodumtm),  a  city  of  Central 
Euro|)e,  previously  to  the  17th  century,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  k.  of  Poland ;  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Rudawa,  160  m. 
SSW.  Warsaw,  and  200  m.  NE.  Vienna,  on  the 
railway  from  Vienna  to  Lember^.  Pop.  41,086  in 
1857,  excl.  of  garrison.  The  city  is  divided  into 
.three  portions,  one  of  which,  the  Jews'  quarter,  is 
built  on  an  isl.  in  the  Vistula.  The  city  has,  be- 
sides, several  suburbs.  Cracow  has  near  it  Mount 
Wawel,  a  rock  of  moderate  elevation,  but  consider- 
able extent,  on  which  are  the  castle  and  cathedral ; 
and  two  barrows,  said  to  be  the  burial-places  of 
the  founder  of  the  ciU'and  of  his  daughter  Venda. 
The  city  itself  is  old,  and  irregularly  built;  but 
its  streets  are  broad,  and  its  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  having  many  of  them  interesting 
monuments,  and  being  associated  with  some  of 
the  most  important  events  in  Polish  history,  invest 
it  with  much  interest.  It  was  formerly  fortified, 
but  the  ramparts  have  been  converted  into  public 
walks.  The  royal  castle  of  Cracow,  built  m  the 
14th  centurv,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Poland,  though  not  in  ruins,  is  greatiy 
decayed.  It  has  been  partiy  destroyed  by  fire  at 
different  times,  and  imperfectly  restored;  but  it 
has  suffered  more  from  the  effects  of  war,  having 
been  in  great  port  dcmolish<3d  by  Charles  XII.  in 
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1702,  and  still  more  from  ita  change  of  masten: 
at  one  time  it  was  used  by  the  Austrians  for  bar- 
racks, and  now  serves  for  a  workhouse.  Of  the  76 
churches  formerly  in  Cracow,  about  40  are  in  ruins ; 
the  cathedral  alone  has  retained  its  splendour  and 
costly  decorations,  for  which,  and  for  its  monu- 
ments, it  is  celebrated.  Around  its  interior  are  20 
small  chapels,  crowned  with  domes  in  the  Byzan- 
tine style.  Most  of  the  Polish  kings  and  inanv 
illustrious  men  are  buried  in  it ;  among  others  it 
contains  the  tombs  of  Ca.siinir  the  Great,  of  John 
Sobieski,  the  deliverer  of  Vienna,  and  of  the  *  last 
of  the  Poles,'  Kosciusko  and  Poniatowski.  The 
other  churches  and  palaces  have  fine  paintings, 
statues,  and  ancient  monuments.  The  episcopal 
palace  is  the  most  striking  of  the  modem  edifices, 
Its  walls  being  adorned  with  paintings  in  fresco, 
representing  the  most  remarkable  events  of  Polish 
history. 

The  university,  founded  and  endowed  by 
Casimir  the  Great,  and  improved  by  Ladislaiis 
Jaghellon,  has  lost  most  of  its  ancient  importance. 
Cracow  contains  a  college,  a  school  of  arts,  an 
academy  of  painting,  a  public  library  with  30,000 
vols,  and  4,600  MSS.,  an  observatory,  and  a  bo- 
tanical garden.  The  articles  of  export  and  import 
consist  principally  of  skins,  linen,  wax,  com,  wood, 
Hungarian  wines,  and  manufactured  articles  from 
England  and  Germany. 

About  a  league  W.  of  the  city  is  an  artificial 
tumulus  erect^  to  the  memory  of  Kosciusko. 
•On  the  16th  of  Oct  1820,  the  senate  of  Cracow, 
accompanied  by  vast  numbers  of  the  nobles  and  the 
people  fnjm  all  the  adjacent  provinces,  proceeded 
to  deposit  the  first  load  of  earth  upon  an  eminence 
not  far  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
selected  to  bear  a  mountain  tumulus  in  honour  of 
the  patriotic  general.  For  four  years  this  great 
work  was  eagerly  pursued ;  citizens  of  every  rank 
toiled  at  the  wheelbarrow ;  parcels  of  the  sacred 
soil  were  sent  to  Join  tlie  mass  from  all  the  great 
battle-fields  which  had  been  sprinkled  with  Polish 
blood ;  and  the  mound  gradually  rose  to  an  altitude 
of  about  150  ft.  This  monument  of  clay,  planted 
on  the  soil  which  has  been  most  freqiiently  and 
grievously  convulsetl  by  i)olitical  revolutions,  will 
probably  maintain  its  place  as  long  as  the  world 
IS  habitable  by  men.  Of  all  the  stmctures  of 
our  age,  if  structure  it  can  be  called,  this  alone 
seems  raised  for  all  time — a  tiling  lasting  in  it«elf, 
lasting  bv  the  name  it  bears,  and  lasting  by  the 
spirit  which  made  it,  when  those  who  raised  it 
shall  all  be  scattered  in  uncollected  dust.'  (Keeve's 
Sketches  of  Bohemia.) 

The  city  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  the 
year  700,  by  Krak,  a  Polish  duke,  from  whom  it 
derived  its  name.  It  successively  belonged  to  the. 
Moravians  and  Bohemians,  and  was  taken  from 
the  latter  at  the  end  of  the  ^Oth  century  by  Bo- 
leslaus  the  Great,  who  made  it  the  cap.  of  Poland. 
In  the  16th  century  it  contained  three  times  its 
present  number  of  iuhab. 

CRAIL,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland,  co. 
Fife,  2  m.  from  the  East  NetJt  of  Fife,  or  Fife 
Ness.  Pop.  965  in  1801.  It  is  a  decayed  place, 
destitute  of  trade  or  manufactures.  Many  of  the 
houses,  however,  are  of  that  massive  description 
that  indicates  former  greatness.  David  I.  had  a 
palace  here,  which  is  now  entirely  demolished. 
The  par.  church  was  once  collc^ate,  with  a  pro- 
vost, sacrist,  and  ten  prcl)endane8.  The  famous 
James  8harp,  afterwards  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
murdered  by  the  Covenanters  on  Magus  Muir  in 
1679,  was  once  minister  of  Craih  Coal  is  abun- 
dant in  tlie  neighbourhood. 

ClIAXHOl^KNK,  a  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Dorset,   div.    Shastim.    Area  of  par.,   13,730 
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acres.  Pop.  of  ditto,  2,656  in  1861.  The  town  is 
situated  in  an  open  pleasant  district,  12  m.  SSW. 
Salisbury.  The  church  is  a  fine  old  structure, 
partly  in  the  Norman,  and  partly  in  the  earliest 
(iothic,  with  a  noble  tower  in  the  later  Gothic 
style.  There  is  an  almshouse  for  three  old  people, 
and  a  few  smaller  charities.  The  ribbon  manu- 
facture, formerly  carried  on  here,  has  declined,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  now  chiefly  employed  in  a^- 
culture.  This  par.  is  the  supposed  arena  of  the 
battle  between  the  British,  under  Boadicea.  and 
the  Romans.  Numerous  barrows  are  dispersed 
over  it,  in  which  Ijones  and  urns  have  been  found. 
On  the  Castle-hill,  S.  of  the  town,  are  the  remains 
of  a  circular  fortification,  enclosing  an  area  of  six 
acreSb  Cranboume  Chase,  a  tract  extending  near- 
ly to  Salisbury,  was  celebrated  during  both  the 
Saxon  and  the  Norman  periods.  An  old  embattled 
manor  house,  called  the  Castle,  still  exists,  which 
was  occasionally  the  royal  residence:  in  its  hall 
courts  were  held ;  and  there  is  a  dungeon  for  the 
confinement  of  those  who  infringed  on  the  game 
laws.  Bishop  Stiliingfieet  was  a  native  of  Cran- 
boume. 

CRANBROOKE,  a  town  and  par.  of  Engliuid, 
CO.  Kent,  lathe  of  Scrav,  hund.  Cranbrooke.  Area 
of  par.,  10,460  acres.  JPop.  of  ditto,  4,128  in  1861. 
The  town,  on  the  Crane  (a  small  stream  traveling 
the  Weald  district),  38  m.  SSE.  London,  consL^ts 
of  a  main  stqeet,  nearly  1  mu  in  length,  and  a 
smaller  one  divei^n^  from  it.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  well  built,  and  it  is  partially  paved  and  lighted, 
and  amply  supplied  with  water.  The  church,  re- 
built about  1730,  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  has  a 
lofty  embattled  tower.  There  are  also  six  dissent- 
ing'chapels;  a  grammar-school,  endowed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  a  writing-school,  founded  in  the  same 
reign,  with  a  smaU  endowment;  and  a  national 
subscription  school.  The  woollen  trade,  introducetl 
here,  by  Edward  III.,  and  long  considerable,  has 
disapiMjarwl ;  and  the  trade  in  hops  is  now  the 
staple  business  of  the  place.  Sir  R.  Baker,  the 
antiquary,  and  Huntington,  the  founder  of  a  reli- 
gious sect,  were  natives  of  this  place. 

CRAYFORD,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Kent,  lathe  Sutton-at-Hone ;  11  m.  E.  bv  S.  Lon- 
don by  road,  and  14|  m.  by  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  raihvav.  Area  of  par.,  2,380  acres. 
Pop.  of  ditto,  3,013  in  1861.  The  town,  situated 
on  the  Cray,  about  4  m.  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Darent,  and  on  the  great  road  from  London  to 
Dartford,  consists  of  a  long  irregular  street  The 
chur6h  is  a  good  modem  stmcture,  on  an  acclivity 
at  the  higher  end  of  the  town.  Its  market  has 
been  long  discontinued,  but  an  annual  fair  is  held 
Sept.  8.  Until  a  recent  period,  extensive  prmt- 
works  were  carried  on  a  little  below  the  town; 
and  a  mill  for  flattening  iron  and  splitting  iron 
into  hoops,  one  of  the  first  of  its  sort  constructed 
in  England,  was,  until  recently,  in  operation.  In 
the  parish  are  numerous  artificial  caves,  upwanis 
of  100  ft.  in  depth,  increasing  in  magnitude  as 
they  recede  from  the  earth's  surface.  Some  of 
them  contain  several  distinct  apartments,  exca- 
vated in  the  chalk,  supported  by  pillars  left  at  in- 
tervals for  the  purpose.  Their  origin  is  a  matter 
of  dispute ;  some  having  suppoi^ed  them  to  be  mere 
chalk  quarries,  while  by  others  they  are  supposed 
to  be  places  of  security' excavated  by  the  ancient 
Britons  or  Saxons  as  receptacles  for  their  families 
and  goods  during  periods  of  danger.  The  lioman 
station  Noviomagiu  is  supposed  to  have  been  near 
Crayford,  contiguous  to  which,  a.d.  457,  was  fought 
the  great  battle  between  Hengist  and  Vortigem, 
which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Britons. 

CRECY,  an  inconsiderable  village  of  France, 
dep.  Somnie,  1 1  m.  N.  Abbeville,  famous  in  history 
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for  the  victo|T^  gained  here  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1.J40.  by  the  English  forces  under  EdM'ard  1 11.  over 
the  French  under  their  king  Philip  of  Valois.  The 
French  trmy  is  believed  to  hare  amounted  to  about 
liO,QOO  men,  while  that  of  the  English  was  under 
40.000;  but  the  superior  discipline  and  good  order 
of  the  latter  more  than  counterbalanced  their  in- 
knmty  in  point  of  numbers,  and  enabled  them  to 
achieve  one  of  the  ^.atest  victories  of  which  we 
hare  any  account.  The  loss  of  the  French,  in  the 
Ittttle  and  pursuit,  has  been  estimated  at  1,200 
kiiigfats,  1.400  gentlemen,  4,000  men  at  arms,  and 
i^t  30.000  inferior  troops.  Besides  the  king  of 
^nnce,  there  were  in  the  defeated  army  the  kings 
of  fitthemia  and  Majorca,  both  of  whom  were 
killed.  The  cres»t  of  the  former,  consisting  of  three 
iMtzich  feathers,  with  the  motto  Ich  I  Hen  (/  serve)  ^ 
was  adopted  by  the  Black  Prince,  the  eldest  son 
»f  Edward,  whose  bravery  was  most  conspicuous 
m  this  occasion ;  and  has  been  continued  as  the 
out  and  motto  of  all  subsequent  princes  of  Wales 
dovn  to  the  present  times.  The  loss  on  the  part 
«f  the  English  was  comparatively  trifling.  It  has 
brai  nid  that  cannon  were  first  employed  by  the 
Eogli^  in  this  battle,  and  that  they  contributed 
M  a  Uttle  to  their  success.  (Rapin 's  Uist  of  Eng- 
tod.  tiL  458,  8vo.  edit. ;  Hume  s  ditto,  cap.  15.) 

CREDITON,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
DeTOs,  bond.  Crediton,  7  m.  NW.  Exeter,  on  the 
London  and  South  Western  railway.  Area  of  par., 
11.440  acres.  Pop.  of  town,  4,048,  and  of  par.,  5,731 
iQ  1861.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  narrow  vale  be- 
tveen  two  steep  ridges,  through  which  the  Crcedv 
fc»w8  and  joins  the  Exe  a  little  lower  down.  It  is  di- 
lidedinto  two  distinct  parts,  the  E.  or  ancient  town, 
and  the  W.  more  modem  and  larger  part,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  broad  street  along  the  principal  line 
of  roid  from  Exeter  to  N.  Devon.  The  church,  a 
aobte  building  in  the  later  pointed  style,  with  a  fine 
tflwer  springing  from  the  centre,  was  rebuilt  in  2 
Heniy  VIL  There  are  four  dissenting  chapels;  a 
free  grunmar  school,  founded  by  Edward  Vl.,  for 
bt*T?  af  Crediton  and  Sandford  par., — it  has  three 
exhibitions  to  either  university;  a  blue-coat  school, 
(lumled  1730,  and  incorporated  with  a  national 
*rh«>l  ^tabUshed  1814,  in  which  150  boys  are  in- 
anicied,  80  of  whom  are  clothed ;  a  mathematical 
trhool,  founded  1794,  for  12  boys ;  two  sets  of  an- 
eiect  almshouses ;  and  several  minor  charities. 
Tbe  majority  of  the  labouring  pop.  are  now  em- 
|*oyed  m  agriculture.  Formerly  there  were  se- 
>^  laige  woollen  and  seige  manufactories :  at 
{Rttot,  however,  there  are  no  re:»ident  manufac- 
onen,  though  many  females  weave  long  ells  at 
ttoir  own  dwellings,' for  manufacturers  resident  in 
N.  rowton.  This  town  sent  members  to  the  parL 
ttCariiiile,inEdwardI.  (Willis's  Not.  Pari.)  It 
n^^terenl  times  the  head-quarters  of  each  party 
dDriag  the  last  civil  war.  In  1743  it  was  nearly 
^Nioyed  by  fire,  and  was  also  seriously  injured  by 
Ift  in  1769. 

CREETOWN,  a  neat  marit.  village  of  Scotland, 
«.  or  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  par.  Kirkma- 
teck,  at  the  head  of  Wigtown  Bay,  where  it  re- 
VtiTes  the  Cree,  and  on  the  road  between  Dumfries 
•d  Portpatrick.  Pop.  969  in  1861.  The  hills  in 
^  Beighbourhood  of  Creetown  seem  to  be  almost 
tbtiA^  composed  of  granite ;  and  an  extensive 
pute  quany,  within  2  m.  of  the  village,  has 
'  fcnisbed  materials  for  the  Liverpool  Docks.  There 
VHd  fomerly  to  be  large  beds  of  sea  shells  in  the 
ticinitT,  the  shipment  of  which  for  manure  to 
(•W  places  was  a  considerable  source  of  employ- 
|p«Bt:  but  these  are  now  nearly  exhausted.  The 
ptr  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  celebrated  ethical 
VuV^opher,  was  bom  here  in   1780,  his  father 
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CREFELD,  a  thrivin^f  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
cap.  circ.  same  name,  m  a  fertile  plain,  6'm.  W. 
from  the  Rhine,  and  13  m.  NW.  Dusseldorf,  on 
thft  railway  from  Cologne  to  Utrecht  and  Amster- 
dam. Pop.  50,684  in  1861.  It  is  the  principal 
town  in  the  Prussian  dom.  for  the  manufacture  of 
silks,  silk  velvets,  and  silk  thread.  It  has  also  fa- 
brics of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  stuffs,  lace,  oil- 
cloth, camlets,  and  earthenware;  with  tanneries 
and  dbtillenes.  The  town  is  well  built,  with 
wide  streets  and  neat  houses.  It  has  four  churches, 
an  oiphan  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a  hos- 
spital,  a  high  school,  police  and  commercial  courts, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice.  In  its  vici- 
nity is  an  old  castle,  now  used  for  a  silk-dyeing 
establishment.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  ei^^hteenth  centuries, 
its  pop.  was  greatly  augmented  by  many  reformists 
and  Mennonites,  expelled  from  the  neighbouring 
duchy  of  Juliers,  and  who,  in  return  for  their  hos- 
pitable reception,  introduced  those  manufactures 
to  which  the  town  owes  all  its  prosperity. 

CREMA,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Cre- 
mona, on  the  Serio,  25  m.  ESE.  Milan.  Pop. 
8,240  in  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  brick 
wall,  a  ditch,  and  some  other  old  fortifications, 
and  has  a  castle,  which,  before  the  use  of  artillery, 
was  considered  one  of  the  four  strongest  fortresses 
in  Italy.  It  is  well  built ;  streets  spacious ;  palaces 
and  public  edifices  numerous,  including  a  cathe- 
dral and  many  other  churches,  a  hospital,  tliree 
separate  charitable  asvlums,  and  two  theatres. 
It  has  manufactures  ai  lace,  hats,  linen  thread, 
and  silks,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
its  flax.  Very  good  wine,  fruit,  and  fish  are  ob- 
tained in  its  vicinity.  Crema  was  founded  about 
570  A.D.,  during  the  reign  of  Alboin,  the  first 
Lombard  king  of  Italpr.  In  1159  it  was  sacked 
by  Fred.  Barbarossa ;  it  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1797,  the  day  after  the  capture  of  LodL 

CREMONA,  a  city  of  Northern  Italy,  cap.  de- 
leg,  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the'  Po,  46  m. 
SE.  by  E.  Milan,  and  26  m.  NW.  Parma,  on  a 
branch  of  the  railway  from  Milan  to  Venice.  Pop. 
28,591  in  1861.  Tbe  town  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
about  6  m.  in  circ. ;  is  surrounded  by  walls,  bas- 
tions, and  wet  ditches,  and  defended  by  a  citadel. 
It  is  well  laid  out,  but  has  a  melancholy  appear- 
ance, from  the  evident  signs  of  decay,  and  large 
tracts  of  grass  being  seen  in  many  of  the  broad  and 
regular  streets.  Among  its  44  churches,  the 
Lhtomo  alone  has  any  particular  attractions.  This 
is  an  ancient  edifice'  in  the  style  of  architecture 
approaching  to  Saxon,  mixed  with  a  sort  of  mon- 
grel Italian.  If  not  beautiful,  it  is  at  least  pic- 
turesQue ;  and  its  lofty  tower,  372  ft.  in  height,  is 
singularly  so,  being  adorned  with  a  sort  of  rich 
open  work :  it  is  one  of  the  highest  in  Italy.  The 
interior  is  comiM>8ed  of  a  nave  with  two  aisles, 
divided  by  eight  immense  pillars,  above  which  are 
a  series  of  paintings  by  Bordenone.  Near  the 
cathedral  is  an  octagon  baptistery,  said  to  have 
been  once  a  temple  of  Minerva.  In  the  town-hall, 
among  others,  there  is  a  fine  picture  by  Paul 
Veronese. 

Cremona  is  the  residence  of  the  delegate  of  the 
prov.  and  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  it  has  civu,  criminal, 
and  commercial  tribunals,  a  lyceum,  gymnasium, 
superior  and  female  sch(x)ls,  several  well-attended 
infant  schools,  which  were  the  first  institutions  of 
the  kind  opened  in  Italy,  a  public  library,  numV 
rous  collections  of  works  of  art,  two  theatres,  bar- 
racks, a  numte-di-pietaf  and  several  hnspitals,  asy- 
lums, and  other  charitable  institutions.  The 
manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  are  con- 
siderable, and  there  are  others  of  porcelain  and 
earthenware,  dyes,  and  chemical  products.  During 
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the  17di,  and  the  earlier  part  of  last  centnrjr,  Cre-. 
moua  waa  highly  celebrated  for  its  musical  instru- 
ments, especially  its  violins  made  by  the  Amati 
and  Straduarius.  Instruments  by  these  makers 
are  now  very  scarce,  and  fetch  an  extraordinary 
price ;  and  the  manufacture  of  violins  and  strings 
has  greatlv  declined.  Cremona  has  a  brisk  trade 
in  com,  wa.,  cheese,  silk,  oil,  honey,  wax,  <fec : 
the  flax  grown  in  its  vicinity  is  much  esteemed. 
This  city  is  very  ancient:  it  was  probably  founded 
originally  by  the  Gauls,  and,  together  with  Pla- 
centia,  was  the  seat  of  the  first  colony  established 
by  the  Romans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul;  but  its  antiqui- 
ties have  beoi  swept  away  by  the  successive  re- 
volutions it  has  undergone.  Having  espoused  the 
cause  of  Brutus,  Augustus  divided  its  territory 
among  his  veterans ;  and  this  bein|;^  insufficient  for 
the  purpose,  he  added  to  it  the  territory  of  Mantua, 
as  is  well  known  from  the  line  of  Viigil  :— 

'  Mantna  v«b  miseree  nimi&m  vldna  Cremonfel* 

Eclog.  iz.  38. 

But  it  speedily  recovered  from  this  disaster,  and 
rose  to  great  wealth  and  eminence.  Certainly, 
however,  it  was,  as  Tacitus  says,  *  bellis  civilibus 
iufelix.'  In  the  struggle  between  Vitellius  and 
Vespasian  it  was  occupied  bv  the  troops  of  the 
former,  and,  being  ti^en  by  those  of  the  latter,  it 
was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  infuriated  soldiery^. 
(Tacit,  Hist,  lib.  iii  §§  26-38.)  It  was  again,  in 
as  far  as  practicable,  restored  b^  Vespasian.  From 
the  12th  century,  downwards,  its  history  is  iden- 
tified with  that  of  Milan.  .  In  1796  it  opened  ito 
gates  to  the  French;  and  from  1800  to  1814  was 
the  cap.  of  the  d^p.  Alto-Po.  Vida,  bishop  of 
Alba,  one  of  the  best  modem  Latin  poets,  was  bom 
at  Cremona  in  1490. 

CRETE  (vulg.  CANDIA),  a  large  and  celebrated 
isl.  of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  of  which  it  fonns  the  S.  boundary. 
It  lies  between  34°  67'  and  35°  41'  N.  lat,  and  2^«> 
29'  and  26°  20'  E.  long.,  its  NW.  extremity  being 
80  m.  SE.  Cape  Matapan,  in  Greece,  and  its  NW. 
termination  110  m.  SW.  the  nearest  point  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  long  and  narrow,  its  length  from  £. 
to  W.  being  about  160  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  6  to  nearly  50  m.,  but  averaging  about  20  m. 
Area,  3,200  sq.m.  Pop.  estimated  at  158,000 ;  df 
whom  100,000  are  native  Greeks,  44,000  Turks, 
and  the  remainder  Hellenes,  Jews,  and  other 
foreigners.  Previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Greek  Revolution,  the  pop.  was  estimated  at  about 
270,000.  At  the  period  when  it  was  acquired  by 
the  Venetians,  Crete  had  probably  a  pop.  of  600,000 
or  600,000,  but  it  fell  off  greatly  under  their  op- 
pressive sway.  Its  fertility,  and  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  its  ancient  cities,  warrant  the  sup- 
position that  the  pop.  in  antiquity  may  have 
amounted  to  1,000,000  or  1,200,000.  (^ashley,  ii 
826.)  The  isl.  at  present  belongs  to  Turkey,  and 
is  divided  into  the  three  prov.  of  Candia,  Retimo, 
and  Canea,  so  named  from  their  respective  capi- 
tals. These  prov.  are  subdivided  into  20  eparchies, 
or  districts,  of  which  Candia  comprises  11,  Retimo 
4,  and  Canea  5. 

Topography. — Crete  is  almost  wholly  covered 
with  mountains.  A  serrated  range  stretches 
through  its  whole  extent  E.  to  W. :  in  the  E.,  al- 
though rugged  and  barren,  it  attains  no  great  ele- 
vation ;  but  as  it  proceeds  westward,  its  peaks  in- 
crease in  height,  and  are  covered  with  snow  even 
in  June.  At  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  the 
range  of  the  Wliite,  or  Sphakian  mountains,  rises 
to  perhaps  5,000  ft,  and  Ida  (now  Psiloriti)  the 
loftiest  as  well  as  the  most  famous  of  the  Cretan 
mountains,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  is, 
according  to  Sicbcr  7,674  ft  high.    Ida,  however. 


has  little  beside  its  height  and  clasrical  celebrity 
to  recommend  it  The  different  mountain  rBn^^ea 
abound  with  grottos  and  caverns,  some  of  which 
are  alike  extensive  and  celebrated.  Ever^  classi- 
cal reader  must  be  acquainted  with  the  histoiy  of 
the  famous  labyrinth  in  which  Minos  kept  the 
Minotaur  killed  by  Theseus.  A  cavern  of  great 
extent  and  intricacy,  and  which  answers  in  all  the 
most  essential  particulars  to  the  accounts  given 
of  the  labyrinth,  in  a  hill  at  the  S.  foot  of  Mount 
Ida,  about  8  m.  from  the  mins  of  Gortyna,  has 
been  visited  and  described  by  Toumefort  (L  65), 
Cockerell  (Walpole^s  Memoirs,  L  405),  and  othen. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  this  cavern, 
which  consists  principally  of  many  long,  windinfi^, 
and  narrow  passages,  which  can  only  be  safely 
explored  by  means  of  a  clue,  was  a  ouarry  whence 
the  stones  used  in  the  building  or  Cnossus  and 
Gortyna  had  been  derived ;  but  any  such  supposi- 
tion seems  wholly  out  of  the  question ;  it  is  not 
possible  to  imagine,  had  it  been  a  quarry,  that  it 
should  have  been  excavated  in  narrow  windini^ 
passages,  as  that  would  have  added  immeasurably 
to  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  procuring  the  atonea. 
Toumefort  has  supposed  it  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  natural  cavern,  and  that  it  had  been  im- 
proved and  perfected  by  art,  to  make  it  a  place  of 
concealment,  or  refuge,  in  periods  of  distresa. 

On  every  side  of  the  island,  but  especially  on 
the  S.;  the  mountain  region  extends  ()uite  to  the 
coast,  which  is  generally  lofty  and  inaccessiblo.. 
The  N.  shores  present  several  remarkable  head- 
lands, as  capes  Busa  (Corycum).  Spada  (Psacon), 
Melek  (Cyamon  Pr.),  St  John,  Salmone,  d:c.,  and 
are  indented  bv  many  extensive  bays,  the  chief 
of  which  are  those  of  Kisamos,  Khania,  Sudha, 
Armyro  (AmphimaUe)  and  MirabeL  There  are 
some  tolerable  harbours  on  this  shore ;  but  of  the^e 
the  S.  coast  is  entirely  destitute,  and  presents  only 
one  point  worthy  of  notice,  Cape  Matala,  the  most 
southerly  of  all,  belonging  to  Europe.  Several 
small  islands  surround  Crete,  as  Grabusa,  DhiA, 
Gozo,  Ac,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Sudha  are  the 
Leucte,  supposed  to  be  the  isles  of  the  Syrens 
celebrated  by  Homer.  The  plains  are  few;  the 
chief  are  those  in  the  N.  of  Crete,  surrounding  the 
towns  of  Canea,  Candia,  &c,  and  the  larger  one 
of  Gortjma  or  Messara  in  the  S.,  through  which 
the  Messara,  the  lai]^t  stream,  flows.  There  are 
no  rivers  of  any  importance,  but  every  Uttle 
raWne  in  the  furrowed  sides  of  the  mountains 
bears  its  tribute  of  melted  snow  to  the  rich  allu- 
vial valleys  lying  at  their  feet  rendering  them 
abundantly  fertile.  At  the  E.  and  W.  extremities 
of  Crete  there  are  a  few  unimportant  lakes. 

Climate  cmd  Natural  Products, — In  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country  it  never  freezes,  and  in  sum- 
mer the  heat  would  be  intolerable  if  not  tempered 
by  N.  winds,  whidi  are  then  prevalent  Kains 
occur  mostly  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  Tlie 
country  is  generally  h^thy,  and  subject  to  lew- 
endemic  diseases.  Granite,'  schist,  slate,  &c.  are 
amongst  the  primary  rocks  of  the  mountains,  but 
calcareous  formations,  as  in  Greece,  are  the  moet 
common.  Crete  is  not  rich  in  metals ;  there  are 
no  mines,  though  Diodorus  Siculus  and  other 
ancient  writers  preserve  the  tradition  that  irt>n 
was  first  discovered  here.  The  mountains  are 
clothed  with  woods  of  oak,  chesnut,  walnut,  and 
pine  trees,  and  the  phtne,  cypress,  myrtle,  wild 
olive,  vine,  carob,  aloe,  arbutus,  Jicu*  uuticuSf  and 
a  multitude  of  fine  fruits  and  vegetables  ^ruw 
spontaneously,  while  the  ground  is  fra^nt  >vith 
aromatic  herbs.  For  luxuriant  vegetauon  it  priv 
sents  a  wide  and  favourable  contrast  with  some  of 
the  arid  rcgiuns  of  continental  Greece.  The  wild 
boar,  wild  goat  y/olf,  &c  are  met  with  in   the 
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Sonsts,  and  game  of  various  kinds  is  plfntifuL 
Binfe  of  prey  are  numerous,  but  reptiles  are  few. 
(Pashley,  Soott,  d-c) 

Affrieuit9m.-~¥Tom  1821  to  1830,  Crete  suffered 
the  wont  evils  of  a  sanguiuaiy  and  devaatating 
w,  and  though  its  agriculture  be  now  somewhat 
leftred,  it  ia  sdll  in  a  deplorable  state.  Its  male 
po^  has  been  more  than  decimated,  its  olive  plan- 
utions  and  vineyards  uprooted,  its  villages  burned 
dofwn,  and  much  of  its  most  productive  land  been 
weigwwn  ^th  rank  vegetation.  The  soil  is  for 
the  most  pftrt  light,  and  but  little  adapted  for  the 
culture  of  grain.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are, 
however,  ^rowu,  and,  previously  to  the  Greek 
rrrolatioii,  wheat  was  annually  exported;  but 
mffident  com  is  not  produced  for  home  consump- 
tioa,  and  Crete  is  obliged  to  depend  for  supplies 
on  Egypt  and  Barca.  The  chief  products  are  oil, 
eflk,  wine,  laisins,  carobs,  valonea,  wool,  oranges, 
kmooSy  wax,  honey,  linseed,  and  almonds.  Cotton 
and  flax  are  also  cultivated,  and  in  the  mountains 
many  of  the  firuits  and  vegetables  of  colder  cli- 
Biates.  The  oil  is  good.  ^  Cretan  wine  is  fre- 
quently eulogised  by  ancient  authors.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  held  'the  first  place  amongst  the 
exports,  and  under  the  names  of  Malmsey  and 
Jlascadine,  considerable  quantities  were  sent  to 
Eogland.  The  pastures  are  fine,  and  cattle  of  all 
kinda  are  reared,  but  their  exportation  is  pro- 
kibitz.  Poultry  are  everywhere  plentiful.  Al- 
most every  peasant  has  his  own  farm ;  those  who 
have  not,  cultivate  the  lands  of  the  aga,  or  district 
lEOfvemcH',  on  a  kind  of  metayer  system,  the  lessor 
ftmiishing  the  seed  and  all  the  necessaries  of 
hadjandry,  and  dividing  the  crops  in  equal  pro- 
poctioiia  with  the  cultivator,  after  deducting  the 
seventh,  to  be  paid  to  the  government,  and  the 
seed  pievioosly  advanced.  The  Mussulman  rural 
population  has  heen  diminislung  ever  since  the 
island  fell  under  the  Egyptian  rule.  Finding  they 
are  no  l<niger  ahle  to  obtain  the  forced  labour  of 
the  Greeks,  they  are  continually  selling  their  lands, 
which  are  as  eagerly  purchii^  by  the  Greeks, 
who  often  horrow  money  for  the  purpose  at  an 
interest  of  20  to  80  per  cent,  per  ann.  Landed 
property  gives  at  an  average  a  nett  profit  of  8  to 
10  per  eent.  per  ann. 

Commerce  tout  Trade, — ^The  subjoined  table  ex- 
hibits the  exports  of  the  island  (Report  by  Mr. 
Consul  Frank  Hay  on  the  Trade  of  the  Island  of 
Crete,  dated  April  26, 1865)  for  the  year  1864  :— 


OttveOU  .  tons 
tfoap     .    .     „ 
.SOk      .    .    Iba. 

Wax     •    •  cwt. 

Honey .    .    lbs. 
;  AlmoDds  .  cwt. 
jCafobs. 
iTakmea   .  tons 

rbeeee.    .  cwt. 

(Jru«GS    \  per 

{Wool    .    .    lbs. 
Wise    .  gallons 

iLiaaeed  bosbelSi 
Ckennta   val 
Bairns    .    cwt. 
Lamb  Skins  No.) 
Cottom    •    cwt.; 


QoHia^ 


3^6 

18,160 
12 

60,830 
9.59 

78,42» 
665 
664 

6,883 

18,368 
3,337 


a   value      — 


6,043 

7,040 

603 


Total     .    £| 


£  «. 

40  0 

M  0 

1  2 

9  10 

0  6 


0  16    0 


0  1 

0  8 

0  7 

0  0 

9  0 


Valm 


£  «. 

118,000  0 

170,986  0 

19,965  0 

114  0 

1,068  16 

2,877  0 

18,734  0 

6,6.'>0  0 

1,800  10 

6,465  13 

913    8 

889  14 

1,870    0 

1,890  16 

176    0 

4,637    0 


844,407  14 


The  manufactures  of  the  island  are  inconsider- 
able. The  chief  are  those  of  soap,  leather,  and 
spirits :  the  rest  consist  only  of  domestic  manufac- 


tures, as  coverlids,  sacking,  and  coarse  cloths, 
woven  by  women  and  children.  There  are  twenty- 
four  soap  manufactories  at  work,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 6,000  tons  a  year,  though  little  more  than 
half  that  quantity  is  made.  The  article  is  of  good 
quality,  h^hly  esteemed  in  the  Levant,  and  fetches 
the  highest  price  in  the  market  at  Trieste. 

Government, — Crete  is  governed  by  a  pasha,  and 
each  province  by  a  president  with  a  lai^ge  salary, 
who  IS  either  a*  European  or  Asiatic  Tiwk.  In 
each  province  there  is  a  council  consisting  of  the 
cadi,  treasurer,  and  other  functionaries,  and  of  a 
Turkish  and  a  Greek  representative  from  each  of 
its  districts,  chosen  how^ever  not  by  the  district 
they  represent,  but  by  the  pasha  himself,  from 
whom  they  receive  a  salary.  These  councils  de- 
cide on  all  judicial  questions  within  their  respec- 
tive provinces,  and  professedly  according  to  the 
code  T^apoleon.  The  will  of  the  president  deter- 
mines the  counclL 

7^  armed  force  amounts  to  about  4,500  men, 
chiefly  Arabs  and  Albanians.  There  are  eight 
fortresses,  mounting  altogether  468  pieces  of  can- 
non. The  fortifications  of  the  principal  towns  are 
kept  in  good  order ;  but  those  of  the  others  are  in 
the  most  neglected  state. 

Before  the  Greek  revolution,  the  Christians  and 
Mohammedans  were  nearly  eoual  as  to  numbers ; 
the  balance  is  now  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former. 
The  island  is  divided  into  eight  bishoprics,  the 
metropolitan  bishop  residing  at  the  town  of  Candia. 
There  are  thirty  large  monasteries  and  many  small 
ones  in  the  island ;  and,  like  the  mosques,  they  are 
all  endowed,  and  possess  extensive  lands.  The 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  receives  annually  from 
Crete  about  260,000  piastres  (2,600^.).  The  priest- 
hood are  generally  very  ignorant. 

Fkaple,— The  Cretans  are  stronger  built  than 
the  inhab.  of  the  other  Greek  islands ;  but  it  is 
said  that  generally  tbev  have  not  the  same  intelli- 
gence or  vivacity.  They  are  frugal,  inoffensive, 
and  superstitious  in  the  extreme.  Both  ancients 
and  modems  have  accused  them  of  being  exces- 
sively addicted  to  lying  and  thieving;  but  Pashley 
(i.  36)  thinks  that  in  the  interior,  at  least,  they 
hardly  deserve  this  character.  They  are  polite 
and  ceremonious,  and  dress  like  other  Greeks,  ex- 
cept that  the  men  all  wear  high  boots,  and  the 
women,  when  abroad,  cover  the  face.  Their 
dwellings  are  mean  and  comfortless ;  the  food  of 
the  peasantry  consists  mostly  of  barley  bread, 
cheese,  olives,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  cooked  with  an 
abundance  of  oil.  The  language  is  modem  Greek. 
Antiquities  and  /ftsftwy.— Crete  is  highly  in- 
teresting from  its  classical  associations.  Its  his- 
tory leads  us  back  to  the  earliest  mythological 
ages.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Jupiter,  *  king  of 
gods  and  men.'  Adventurers  from  Phoenicia  and 
Egypt  introduced  arts  and  sciences  into  Crete, 
while  Greece  and  the  rest  of  Europe  were  involved 
in  the  darkest  barbarism.  The  laws  of  Minos 
served  as  a  model  to  those  of  Lycuigus ;  so  that 
Crete  became,  as  it  were,  a  channel  by  which  the 
civilisation  of  the  East  was  transferred  to  Europe. 
Its  wealth,  and  the  number  (100)  and  flourishing 
condition  of  its  cities,  particularly  those  of  Cnos- 
8U8,  Gortyna,  Cydonia,  Ac,  are  repeatedly  referred 
to  by  Homer.  Unluckily,  however,  the  most 
violent  animosities  usually  subsisted  among  the 
principal  cities  of  the  island,  which  formed  so 
many  independent  republics;  and  Crete  was  thus 
prevented  from  playing  any  conspicuous  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  or  from  making  that  figure 
in  history  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  make  had 
it  been  a  single  state.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  anno  67  b.c. 
After  bmg  possessed  for  a  while  by  the  Byzantme 
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emperors,  the  Saracens  took  it  in  the  9th  century; 
but  being  expelled  in  952,  it  was  again  restored  to 
the  Eastern  empire.  The  Genoese,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Montserrat,  afterwards  successively  possessed 
it.  The  Venetians  bought  it  of  the  latter  in  1204 ; 
and  in  1669,  after  a  24  years'  war,  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Turks.  The  revolution  in  Greece  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  in  Crete,  which  deserved,  and  would 
doubtless  have  obtained,  a  happier  issue  had  not 
the  allies  confirmed  the  gift  of  the  island,  in  1830, 
by  the  sultan,  to  Mehemet  Ali,  for  his  services 
during  the  war.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek 
revolution,  Crete  was  the  worst  governed  and  most 
oppressed  province  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Since 
it  has  belonged  to  Egypt,  notwitlistanding  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  the  viceroy,  some  amelioration 
has  been  experienced ;  but  the  Cretans  *  still  sigh 
to  be  united  to  Greece,  or  to  be  taken  under  the 
protection  of  some  European  power,'  a  protection 
to  which  their  ancient  fame,  and  their  sacrifices  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  give  them  a  well-founded 
claim. 

CREUSE,  a  d^p.  of  France,  reg.  centre,  having 
N.  the  de'ps.  Indre  and  Cher,  E.  Allier  and  Puy- 
de-Dome,  S.  Corrfeze,  and  W.  Haute  Vienne.  Area, 
656,830  hectares;  pop.  270,055  in  1861.  Surface 
mostly  mountainous,  with  a  {general  slope  towards 
the  N.  Some  of  its  mountains  are  so  environed 
with  volcanic  products  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that 
they  were  formerlv  active  volcanoes.  Plains  of 
any  extent  few.  kivers  numerous,  including  the 
Creuse  (whence  the  d^p.  has  its  name),  Cher, 
Tardea,  d^c,  but  none  navigable.  Climate  rather 
severe;  the  summer  being  comparatively  short, 
and  the  winter  long  and  rigorous.  Soil,  except  in 
the  valleys,  sandy  and  little  productive.  Arable 
lands  occupy  about  240,000  hect.,  pastures,  132,000 
do.,  and  heaths,  wastes,  d?c.,  122,000  do.  Agricul- 
ture is  in  general  very  backward,  and  is  no  where 
pursued  on  a  large  scale.  Com,  the  chief  part  of 
which  is  rye,  is  not  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
home  consumption.  Fruits  of  various  kinds  are 
cultivated,  but  wine  is  furnished  from  the  neigh- 
bouring d^ps.  Cattle-breeding  is  rather  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry.  The  oxen,  which  are  of 
a  middle  size,  fatten  readily,  and  form  a  portion  of 
the  supply  for  the  Paris  market  The  sheep  supply 
annually  about  850,000  kilog.  of  wool,  but  it  is 
mostly  of  inferior  quality.  Hogs  are  reared  both 
for  home  consumption  and  for  exportation.  The 
management  of  bees  is  well  understood,  and  the 
honey  and  wax  are  excellent.  Property  is  here 
very  much  subdivided ;  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  estates  in  the  de'p.  being  assessed  below  20 
fr.  a  year.  Some  coal  mines,  and  quarries  of  gra- 
nite, building-stone,  and  plastic  clay,  are  worked. 
Manufkctures  very  few :  the  chief  are  those  of 
carpets,  at  Aubusson  and  Felletin;  a  porcelain 
factory  at  Bouiganeuf,  and  some  fabrics  of  paper, 
coarse  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  glass,  earthenware, 
and  leather.  The  exports  are  limited  to  some 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  timber,  coarse  woollens, 
carpets,  and  potter}',  with  a  very  curious  article, 
namely,  hair,  which  the  females  of  this  d^p.  supply 
in  exchange  for  articles  of  dress,  to  the  extent  of 
many  cwt.  a  year,  sent  to  the  coiffeurs  of  Paris. 
The  imports  include  most  articles  of  prime  neces- 
sity, including  all  the  wine  and  nearlv  all  the 
wheat  consumed,  with  iron,  salt,  colonial  produce, 
horses,  sUks,  and  drugs.  The  depressed  state  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  the  conseq^uent 
want  of  employment,  occasion  the  annual  emigra- 
tion of  from  22,000  to  28,000  laboureni,  who  resort 
to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  search  of  work 
and  wages.  They  leave  home  in  small  parties  of 
from  4  to  12,  which  sometimes  augment  on  the 
road  to  300.    Each  of  these  parties  travels  under 
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the  conduct  of  a  master,  who  undertakes  work,  and  | 
engages  and  pays  those  who  travel  with  him.  The 
pericS  of  emipntion  is  from  March  to  December, 
Creuse  is  divided  into  4  arrond.,  25  cantons,  and 
269  communes.  Chief  towns,  Gueret,  the  cap., 
Aubusson,  Bouiganeuf,  and  Felletin.  Generally 
speaking,  this  ddp.  is  remarkably  free  from  crime. 
The  whole  are  poor  and  economical,  but  exces- 
sively litigious.  The  women  share  in  the  most 
lal)orious  occupations. 

CREWKERNE,  a  town  and  par.  of  England, 
near  the  S.  border  of  the  co.  of  Somerset ;  in  a  vale 
watered  by  the  Parret  and  Axe,  16  m.  SE.  Taunton, 
on  the  London  and  South  Western  railway.  Area 
of  par.,  5,810  acres.  Pop.  of  town,  3,566,  and  of 
I>ar.,  4,705  in  1861.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of 
five  streets,  diverging  from  a  central  maiket-place, 
and  is  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  amply  supplied 
with  water.  The  church,  a  cruciform  structure  in 
the  later  Gothic  style,  has  a  fine  elabtmiteiy-oma- 
mented  tower,  and*  the  windows  and  interior  aLso 
present  rich  specimens  of  tracery.  A  free  p^ra™- 
mar-school,  founded  in  1449,  has  an  annual  revenue 
of  300/.,  and  there  are  four  exliib.  from  it  to 
any  college  in  Oxford.  There  is  also  a  national 
subscription  school,  and  two  sets  of  almshounes, 
founded  in  1707 ;  the  one  for  six  old  men,  the 
other  for  six  old  women.  There  are  manufactures 
of  sail-cloth,  dowlas,  and  stockings,  each  of  which 
employs  a  considerable  number  of  hands. 

CRICKLADE,  a  pari  bor.  of  England,  ro. 
Wilts,  bunds.  Highworth,  Cricklade,  and  Staple, 
in  an  open  level  tract,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chum 
and  Key  with  the  I  sis;  75  m.  WNW.  London,  by 
road,  and  81i  m.  by  Great  Westem  railway,  rid 
Purton  station.  Pop.  36,893  in  1861.  The 
borough  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street  of 
meanly  built  houses,  paved,  but  not  lighted,  and 
very  inadequately  supplied  with  water.  It  com- 
prises two  par.,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Sampson,  and  a 
township,  including  in  all  an  area  of  5,840  acres. 
The  church  of  the  former  par.  is  smidl  and  an- 
tique, while  that  of  St.  Sampson  is  a  spacious 
cruciform  building,  with  a  lofty  and  highly  orna- 
mented tower.  It  has  numerous  escutcheons, 
bearing  the  cognisances  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  other  eminent  individuals,  and  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  ^e  Gothic  In  the  churchyard  is  a  i¥ell- 
preserved  cross,  with  canopied  niches,  which  was 
removed  from  the  High  Street,  and  placed  here 
when  the  old  town-hall  was  demolished.  The 
remains  of  a  priory,  founded  in  the  1st  of  Henry 
III.,  are  now  used  as  tenements  for  paupers, 
lliere  are  two  national  schools,  supported  by  sub- 
scription ;  formerly  an  ancient  free  school  existed, 
but  the  endowment  has  been  lost;  a  charity, 
producing  125Z.  a  year  from  land,  is  appropriitted 
to  the  apprenticing  of  poor  children.  The  1  haines 
and  Severn  canal  passes  through  the  N.  end  of 
the  town;  and  a  branch,  joining  the  Wilts  and 
Berks  canal  at  Swindon,  crosses  within  1  m.  of  it. 
The  inhab.  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Cricklade  returned  2  mems.  to  the  11.  of  C.  from 
the  21st  of  Edward  I.  to  the  1st  of  Henry  VI., 
with  some  interruptions;  and  from  the  latter 
reign,  continuously  to  1780,  the  right  being:  ex- 
clusively vested  in  freeholders  and  copyholders  of 
the  bor.  lands,  and  leaseholders  of  the  same  for 
not  less  than  3  years.  In  1780  (after  a  contested 
election)  the  bor.,  in  consequence  of  its  notorious 
corruption,  was  thrown  open,  and  the  freeholder^! 
of  the  5  adjoining  divisions  of  Highworth,  Crick- 
lade, Staple,  Kin^sbridge,  and  Malmesbury,  ad- 
mitted to  a  participation  in  the  elective  franchise. 
Registered  electors,  1,749  in  1861.  The  bailiff  of 
Cricklade  is  returning  officer.  Tins  town  has  con- 
siderable claims  to  antiquity;  but  the  story  of  the 
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rnh-ewity  of  Oxford  being  founded  by  the  pro- 
ffMon  and  »tudeot8  of  au  ancient  school  e«(tab- 
]i>hal  here,  albican  to  be  wholly  destitute  of 
foundation. 

CRIEFF,  a  borgh  of  baiony  of  Scotland,  co. 
Penh,  00  a  gentle  acclivitv  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Eira  (a  tributary  of  the  tay),  17  m.  W.  Perth. 
Pop.  2^  m  1861.  The  place  lies  near  the  foot 
of  (he  Grampian  Hills,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
impnrtant  passes  to  the  Highlands,  and  is  the 
seoood  town  in  the  ca  It  formed,  more  than 
ooee,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 
ianofi  the  ci\'il  wars  in  the  rcign  of  Charles  I., 
nd  was  burnt  by  the  Highlanders  in  1715.  It 
wn  formerly  the  greatest  cattle  market  in  Scot- 
land, bat  that  was  transferred  to  Falkirk  in  1770. 
Its  chief  distinction  now  consists  in  its  manufac- 
turing industry.  There  are  in  Crieff  about  500 
hasd-loom  wearers,  chiefly  employed  in  the 
cotton  trade.  There  is,  also^  a  considerable  trade 
in  tambouring  and  flowering  webs  for  the  Glasgow 
nannfacturers,  carried  on  by  females.  About 
3C0  acres  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town  are  let  to  the  inhab.  in  small  |)atches, 
technically  called  aerea ;  or  in  still  smaller  [)or-  j 
twos,  called  peeks.  There  are  three  places  of 
wonhip  connected  with  the  established  church, 
ud  wvend  chapels  belonging  to  Presbyterian  dia- 
KDten,  and  an  episcopal  chapel. 

CRIAIEA,  the  Cheraonesus  Taurica  of  the  an- 
doitB,  a  peninsula  of  Russia  in  Europe,  govem- 
mmt  of  Taurida;  between  44©  28'  and  46^  N.  lat., 
ind  320  33^  and  S&^  22^  £.  long.  It  is  united  on 
the  N.  to  the  mainland  by  the  isth.  of  Perckop, 
5  ra.  in  width,  and  has  on  its  £.  the  Sivtiche^  or 
Putrid  Sea  (which  see),  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  the 
Straits  of  Yenical^,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  Irie  of  Taman,  being  everj-where  else  sur- 
louaded  by  tfie  Black  1^^  It  is  estimated  to 
eoQtam  about  15,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated,  in 
1«M,  at  500,000.  The  Crimea  is  divided  into 
tvo  distinct  parts,  one  l^g  N.  an  J  the  other  S. 
of  the  river  Salghir,  which  flows  from  W.  to  E., 
mdis  the  only  stream  of  any  importance  in  the 
ptoinsula.  The  former  consists  almost  entirely  of 
ti$(  plains,  or  steppes,  destitute  of  trees,  but 
cxK-ered  with  luxuriant  pasture,  except  where 
they  are  interspersed  with  heaths,  salt^-lakes,  and 
minthes.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  far  from 
p»d:  being  cold  and  damp  in  winter,  andoppres- 
HTely  hot,  and  very  unhesallhy  in  summer,  par- 
iMnJaily  along  the  Putrid  Sea.  The  aspect  and 
climate* of  the  other,  or  S.  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
ae  entirely  different.  It  presents  a  8ucce»i«ion  of 
krfty  mountains,  picturesque  ravines,  chasms,  and 
the  most  beautiful  slopes  and  valleys.  The  roowi- 
Liins,  formed  of  strata  of  calcareous  rocks,  stretch 
ilong  the  S.  coast  from  Caffa,  on  the  E.,  to  liala- 
cbva  on  the  W.  The  Tchadyadag,  or  Tent 
asoonlaio,  the  highest  in  the  chain,  rises  to  the 
beifjht  of  about  5,110  ft  above  the  level  of  the 
SM,  and  several  of  the  other  summits  attain  to  a 
er>Qaderable  elevation.  The  climate  of  the  val- 
le}'s,  and  of  the  slopes  between  the  mountains  and 
the  tea,  b  said  to  be  the  most  delicious  that  can 
1» imagined;  and,  besides  the  common  producta. 
Rich  as  com,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  vines,  olives, 
^-tiees,  mulberry  -  trees,  pomegranates,  and 
onnges.  flourish  in  the  g^reatest  profusion.  Pallas, 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  others,  have  given  the  most 
glowing  descriptions  of  this  interesting  region, 
^ccordm^  to  Clarke,  *  If  tliere  exist  a  terrestrial 
paadise,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  district  inter\-en- 
fflg  between  Kutchukoy  and  Sudak,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  Crimea.  Protected  by  encircling  alp 
(nm  every  cold  and  blighting  wind,  and  only 
open  to  those  breezes  which  arc  wafted  from  the 
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S.,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  every  advantage  of 
climate  and  of  situation.  Contmual  streams  of 
crystal  water  pour  down  from  the  mountains 
upon  their  ganlens,  where  every  species  of  fruit 
known  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  many  that  are 
not,  attain  the  highest  perfection.  Neither  un- 
wholesome exhalations,  nor  chilling  winds,  nor 
venomous  insects,  nor  poisonous  reptiles,  nor 
hostile  neighbours,  infest  their  blessed  territory. 
The  life  of  its  inhabitants  resembles  that  of  the 
golden  age.  The  soil,  like  a  hot-bed,  rapidly  puts 
forth  such  varietj'  of  spontaneous  produce,  that 
labour  becomes  merely  an  amusing  exercise. 
Peace  and  plenty  crown  their  board ;  while  the 
repose  they  so  much  admire  is  only  interrupted 
by  harmless  thunder,  reverberating  on  rocks  above 
them,  or  by  the  murmur  of  the  waves  on  the 
beach  below.'  (Clarke,  il  p,  252,  8vo.  ed.)  But 
if  this  description  be  as  faithful  as  it  is  eloc^uent, 
it  will  not  certainly  apply  to  any  other  portion  of 
the  Crimea,  not  even  to  the  famous  valley  of 
Baidar.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  hnest 
parts  of  the  peninsula  are  infested  with  swarms 
of  locusts,  which  frequently  commit  the  most 
dreadful  devastations,  nothing  escaping  them, 
from  the  leaves  of  the  forest  to  the  herbs  of  the 
plain.  Tarantulas,  centij^edes,  scorpions,  and 
other  venomous  insects,  are  also  met  with  in  ma^t 
parts ;  and  even  to  the  S.  of  the  mountains  the 
air  in  autumn  is  not  everywhere  salubrious,  and 
malignant  fevers  are  not  uncommon. 

Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  population,  and 
their  want  of  industry,  the  Crimea,  which  in  an- 
tiquity was  the  granary  of  Athens,  and  whose 
natural  fertility  is  nowise  diminished,  does  not 
produce  a  tenth  part  of  what  it  might  do.  The 
steppe,  or  N.  portion,  is  in  general  more  suitable 
for  grazing  than  for  tillage,  and  is  depastured  by 
immense  numbers  of  sheep,  horses,  and  black 
cattle.  Some  of  the  rich  Nogai  Tartars  are  said 
to  have  as  many  as  50,000  sheep,  and  1,000 
horses;  and  the  poor  classes  have  100  of  the 
former  and  10  of  the  latter,  lliousands  of  cattle 
oflen  belong  to  a  single  individual :  camels  also 
are  abundant.  Breed  of  horses  improved  by 
crossing  with  Arabs.  Sheep  mostly  of  the  large- 
tailed  ^cics  j)eculiar  to  the  Kirghises.  Ihe 
bufl'alo  is  domesticated,  and  yields  a  rich  milk; 
and  the  culture  of  bees  is  a  good  deal  attended 
to.  Though  they  have  renounced  their  migratory 
habit«,  the  Tartars,  who  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  population,  have  little  liking  to,  or  skill  in, 
husbandry.  Exclusive  of  milk  and  other  animal 
food,  they  subsist  chiefly  on  millet,  producing, 
however,  in  some  years,  as  much  as  150,000 
chetwerts  of  w^heat  for  exportation.  The  moun- 
tainous, or  S.  portion  of  the  peninsula,  furnishes 
large  quantities  of  indifferent  wuie,  with  flax,  fruits, 
timber,  honev,  and  wax;  but  the  cultivation  of 
com  is  so  little  attended  to,  that  even  in  the  best 
years  its  inhabitants  have  to  import  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  supplies.  The  most  im^jortant 
and  valuable  pnniuct  of  the  Crimea  is  the  salt 
derived  from  the  salt-lakes  in  the  vicinitv  of 
Perekop,  Kaffa,  Koelow,  and  Kertsch.  It  is 
monopolised  by  the  gov.,  and  yields  a  considerable 
revenue.  The  quantity  exported  from  the  lakes 
near  Kertsch  amoimts  to  from  1,500,000  to 
2,000,000  poods  a  year:  the  lakes  of  Perekop  are 
even  more  productive.  At  Koslow  there  is  only 
a  single  lake.  About  13,000  men  are  employed 
in  the  works;  each  pood  costs  the  treasury  4 
copecks,  or  thereabouts,  the  expense  of  production 
being  seldom  greater  than  from  6  to  10  copecks. 
Government  sells  this  salt  at  80  copecks  per  pood, 
except  the  portion  destined  for  the  consumption 
of  the  penin&ula,  which  only  pays  15  copecks. 
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Exclusive  of  salt  and  corn,  the  other  principal 
articles  of  export  are  wine,  honey  (of  an  excellent 
quality),  wax,  morocco  leather,  hides,  a  consider- 
able quantit^r  of  inferior  wool,  with  lamb-skins, 
which  axe  highly  esteemed.  Silks  and  cottons, 
in  the  style  of  the  Asiatics,  form  the  basis  of  the 
import  trade ;  and  there  are  also  imported  woollen 
stuffs,  wine,  oil,  dried  fruits,  tobacco,  jewellery, 
drugs,  and  spices.  The  only  manufacture  worth 
notice  is  that  of  morocco  leather.  Principal 
towns — Kertsch,  Caffa,  Balaclava,  and  Koslow,  or 
Eupatoria.  Sevastopol,  the  finest  harbour  in  the 
peninsula,  is  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleets  Baktchiserai  was  the  capital  under 
the  khans ;  Simpheropol  is,  however,  the  modem 
capital,  not  of  the  Crimea  only,  but  of  the  entire 
gov,  of  Taurida. 

Tlie  population  consists  of  Tartars,  Russians, 
Greeks,  Grermans,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  gii)sies. 
The  variety  of  different  nations  found  in  the 
Crimea,  and  the  fact  that  each  lives  as  in  its  own 
country,  practising  its  peculiar  customs,  and  pre- 
serving its  religious  rites,  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
circumstAnces  that  render  the  peninsula  so  curious 
to  a  stranger.  The  number  of  Tartars  has  de- 
clined considerably,  by  emigration  and  otherwise, 
since  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Rus- 
sians ;  but  they  still  form  the  nucleiu)  and  main 
body  of  the  population.  They  consist,  1st,  of 
Nogai  Tartars,  living  in  villages,  who  pique  them- 
selves on  their  pure  Mongolian  blood;  ^d,  of 
Tartars  of  the  steppe,  of  less  pure  descent ;  and 
3d,  of  those  inhabiting  the  S.  coast,  a  mixed  breed, 
largely  alloyed  with  Greek  and  Turkish  blood, 
and  despised  by  the  others,  who  bestow  on  them 
the  contemptuous  designation  of  7W,  or  ren^ade. 
They  are  all  attached  to  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
and  Simpheropol  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  two 
muftis  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  Tartars  are 
divided  into  the  classes  of  nobles  (moorzai)^  of 
whom  there  are  about  250,  priests  (mvUa/u),  and 
peasants.  A  mullah  is  at  the  head  of  every  parish, 
and  nothing  is  undertaken  without  his  consent. 
The  peasants  plough  his  land,  sow  and  reap  his 
com,  and  carry  it  home ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  the 
proprietor  takes  tithe  of  the  priest.  In  summer 
the  feet  and  legs  of  the  peasantry  are  bare,  but 
in  winter  they  are  clothed  after  the  Russian 
fashion.  They  are  simple  in  their  manners  and 
dress;  and  their  sobriety,  chastity,  cleanliness, 
and  hospitality  have  been  highly  eulo^sed,  and 
probably  exa^erated;  they  live  principally  on 
the  produce  of  their  Aocks  and  herds ;  are  wedded 
to  routine  practices ;  and  if  they  be  not,  as  Pallas 
seems  to  have  supposed,  decidedly  averse  from 
labour,  they  at  all  events  are  but  little  disposed 
to  be  industrious.  The  emigration  that  took  place 
after  the  occii{)ation  of  the  country  by  the  Russiims 
was  owing  quite  as  much  to  the  eflForts  of  the 
latter  to  convert  the  Tartars  into  husbandmen,  as 
to  the  excesses  they  committed.  (Reuilly,  p.  176.) 
In  their  diet  they  make  great  use  of  honey,  and 
are  much  addicted  to  smoking.  Every  family 
has  two  or  more  copies  of  the  Koran,  which  the 
children  are  taught  to  read ;  but  in  despite  of  this, 
and  of  the  schools  established  in  their  villages, 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  exceedingly  ignorant. 

The  Greeks  established  themselves  m  the  Cri- 
mea, and  founded  several  ccjionies  upon  its  coasts, 
nearly  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Tlie 
country  fell  successively  into  ttie  possession  of 
Mithridates,  and  of  the  Romans,  Goths,  and  Huns. 
In  1237  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  tlie  Tartars. 
About  the  same  time  its  ports  were  much  resorted 
to  by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese:  the  latter  of 
whom  rebuilt  Caffa,  the  ancient  Theodosia,  and 
made  it  the  centre  of  their  power  and  of  the  ex- 
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tensive  commerce  they  carried  on  in  the  Euxine. 
In  1475  the  Turkish  sovereign  Mahomet  II.  ex- 
pelled the  Genoese,  and  reduced  the  peninsula  to 
a  sort  of  colonial  dependency  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, leaving  it  to  be  governed  by  a  khan  or  native 
prince.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  about 
three  centuries,  or  till  Catherine  II.  stipulated  for 
the  independence  of  the  Crimea,  In  1783,  the 
khan  having  abdicated,  the  armies  of  Russia  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  country,  which  was 
secured  to  her  by  the  peace  of  1791.  The  Crimea 
became  the  theatre  of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
wars  of  modem  times  in  1854.  Great  Britain  and 
France  having  taken  part  in  a  dispute  between 
Turkey  and  Russia,  and  not  finding  themselves 
able  to  attack  the  latter  power  with  sufficient 
energ}'  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  resolved  to 
invade  the  Crimea  in  the  summer  of  1854.  Having 
effected  a  landing,  there  followed.  Sept,  20,  •  the 
battle  of  Alma,  the  capture  of  Balaclava,  and  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol,  extending  from  Oct,  17,  1854, 
to  Sept.  8, 1855.  The  treaty  of  Paris,  of  March  30, 
1856,  net  result  of  the  war,*  nominally  crippled  the 
power  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  by  reducing  the 
fleet  of  war  and  the  aggressive  strength  of  the 
maritime  forces  in  Sebastopol.  Succeeding  yeam, 
however,  proved  the  entire  ineffectiveness  of  these 
treaty  stipulations. 

CROATIA  (AUSTRIAN),  caHed  by  the  inhab. 
Horvath  Onzag^  a  prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
regarded  as  forming  the  marit,  portion  of  Hun^piry ; 
between  Lit.  44°  T  and  46°  23'  N.,  and  long. 
140  23'  and  17°  31'  E. ;  having  NW.  Caraiok  and 
Styria,  NE.  Hungary  Proper,  E.  and  SE.  Sla- 
vonia,  Turkish  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  SW. 
the  Adriatic.  Shape  very  irregular;  length  NE. 
to  SW.  150  m.,  breadth  vamng  from  30  to  125  m. 
Area,  9,900  sq.  m.  Pop.  876,009  in  1857.  The 
S.  portion  of  Croatia  is  mountainous,  being  inter- 
sected by  the  Julian  Alps  and  their  ramifications. 
N.  of  the  Save  the  surface  is  rather  hilly  than 
mountainous,  but  a  continuation  of  the  Camic 
Alps  traverses -the  N.  portion  of  the  country, 
dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  I>Tave 
from  those  which  flow  into  the  Save  and  Unna. 
The  valley's  are  numerous,  and  there  are  some 
considerable  plains.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Drave,  separating  Croatia  from  Hungry;  the 
Unna,  which  for  the  most  part  forms  its  boun- 
dary on  the  side  of  Turkey ;  and  the  Save  and 
Kuipa  by  which  it  is  intezsected.  Climate  varies 
very  much  in  different  parts.  Along  the  Adriatic, 
it  is  similar  to  that  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy ; 
and  the  olive  and  other  fmits  of  S.  climates  grow 
in  perfection :  in  the  N.  also  it  is  warmejr  than  in 
Hungary ;  but  in  the  elevated  mountain  region  of 
the  S.,  snow  frequently  falls  in  Aug.  or  Sept.,  and 
lies  till  the  following  April  or  May.  The  moun- 
tain ranges  are  composed  chiefly  of  limestone ; 
they  however  afford  not  only  fine  marble,  ala- 
baster, and  gypsum,  but  porphyrv,  ^eiss,  clay- 
slate,  and  quartz.  The  upper  soil  is  frequently 
^velly  or  sandy ;  it  is  less  fertile  in  the  S.  thaii 
in  the  N.,  where  maize,  barley,  buckwheat,  millet, 
and  oats  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities. 
But  little  wheat  and  rye  are  cidtivated,  and  the 
flax  and  hemp  produced  are  sufilcient  only  for 
home  consumption.  The  most  abundant  fruit  is 
the  Damascene  plum,  of  which  the  favourite  be- 
verage of  the  Croats  and  Illyrians  is  made.  The 
\'ine  is,  however,  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the 
N.,  and  a  strong  and  full-flavoured  wine  is  9iadc, 
most  part  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  prov. 
There  are  large  forests,  and  timber  is  an  important 
product.  The  pastures  are  limited,  and  but  little 
fodder  is  grown,  so  that  the  rearing  of  aittle  is 
but  little  attended  to.    Hogs,  which  feed  in  the 
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troods,  are  the  most  plentiful  domestic  animals. 
lion,  copper,  lead,  and  a  little  silver  are  found  in 
various  parts ;  and  small  quantities  of  gold  are 
obtained  by  washing  the  sands  of  the  Drave. 
Coal,  sulphur,  and  salt  are  the  other  chief  mineral 
products.  Manufactures  very  few,  and  of  the 
rudest  kind.  Croatia  is  divided  into  six  cos. ;  its 
principal  cities,  Agram,  the  cap.,  Warasdin,  Carl- 
stadt,  BeUovar,  Kreutz,  and  Fiume,  the  principal 
sea-port.  It  has  its  own  provincial  diet,  the  same 
as  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire  (see 
Adstria),  and  is  likewise  represented  in  the 
reichsiath,  or  central  parliament.  The  inhab. 
are  either  Roman  Catholics,  or  of  the  united  Greek 
Church ;  the  former  are  under  the  bishop  of  Agram; 
the  latter  have  their  own  bishop,  who  resides  at 
Kreatz.  The  Croats  are  of  a  Slavonian  stock, 
speaking  a  dialect  which  has  a  greater  affinity 
with  the  Polish  than  any  other  language:  they 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Chrobaks,  who  settled 
here  in  640,  and  established  several  extensive 
ziqitmies,  or  duchies.  Towards  the  end  of  the  10th 
cenuuy,  Croatia  was  erected  into  a  kingdom, 
which  acqiured  dominion  over  parts  of  Daknatia 
and  Bosnia :  about  1180,  it  was  incorporated  with 
Hungary.  Its  present  constitution,  which  made  it 
an  integral  part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  was  pro- 
claimed Feb.  26,  1861. 

Croatia  (Turkish).    See  Bosnia. 

CROMARTY,  a  small  co.  of  Scotland,  consist- 
ing of  various  detached  portions,  about  14  in 
number,  almost  wholly  included  in  Ross-shire, 
with  which  it  is  connected  in  the  return  of  a 
member  to  the  U.  of  C.  Its  area,  incL  Ross,  is 
3.157  sq.  m.,  or  2,016,375  acres;  pop.  81,406  in 
1«61.  The  old  valued  rent  was  U07iL ;  the  new 
valuation,  for  1868-4,  was  8,1 78^  Registered 
electors  48  in  1864. 

Cromarty,  a  sea-port  town  and  pari.  bor.  of 
Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  a  low  alluvial 
promontory,  at  the  S.  entrance  to  the  Cromarty 
Vriih.  Pop.  1,491  in  1861.  Though  ineguhirly 
built,  it  is  neat  and  clean.  Owgag  to  its  situation, 
its  «nmnanication  with  dififereut  parts  of  the 
oountnr  is  interrupted  by  fHths  and  arms  of  the 
sea.  The  Cromarty  Frith,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
formed  by  two  richly  wooded  hiUs,  nearly  alike, 
and  about  2  m.  apart,  extends  about  10  m.  in- 
land, forming  a  most  spacious  bay,  with  deep 
water,  and  sufficient  to  afford  safe  anchorage  for 
evenr  navy  in  the  world.  Cromarty,  though  in 
former  tinies  a  royal  burgh,  was  disfranchised  by 
the  Scottish  parliament  in  the  17th  century,  and 
is  now  only  a  burgh  of  barony.  It  has  an  ex- 
cellent pier  and  harbour,  vessels  of  400  tons 
coming  close  up  to  the  quaj.  The  inhabitants 
have  long  engaged  extensively  in  the  herring 
fishery.  In  some  instances,  not  fewer  than  20,000 
barrels  are  stated  as  having  been  cured  in  the 
town  in  a  single  year.  Cromarty  has  long  carried 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  hempen  manu- 
fscture,  including  sacking  and  sailcloth.  It  also 
enjoys  an  extensive  trade  in  pork  for  the  English 
market,  the  value  of  the  quantity  exported  varying 
bom  15,000/.  to  20,0002.  annually.  Ship-building 
is  carried  on  to  a  trifling  extent.  A  steamboat 
plies  between  Cromarty  and  Leith ;  and  there  is 
also  regular  steam  communication  with  London. 
Cromarty  unites  with  Dingwall,  Domock,  Kirk- 
wall, and  Tain  in  sending  a  member  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  electors  33  in  1864.  -  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
qohart,  the  eccentric  but  learned  author  of  the 
*  Jewel,'  *  Logopandecteision,'  and  numerous  other 
works,  was  proprietor  of  the  whole  co.  of  Cro- 
marty. 

CROMER,  a  sea-port  town  and  par.  of  England, 
00.  Norfolk,  hund.  N.  Erpingham,  on  a  high  cliff 
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on  the  NE.  coast,  21  m.  N.  Norwich.  Area  of 
par.,  800  acres;  pop.  of  do.  1,282  in  1831,  ami 
1,367  in  1861.  Cromer  was  formerly  but  a  small 
fishing  station ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  much 
resorted  to  b^  sea-bathers,*  attracted  by  the  fine 
beach  and  picturesque  scenery  of  the  vicinity. 
The  older  pArt  consists  of  mean,  badly  arranged 
tenements ;  but  the  more  modem  houses,  near  tiie 
sea,  are  much  superior,  and  pleasantly  situated. 
The  church,  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  has  a  pin- 
nacled tower,  160  feet  in  height  There  is  also  a 
dissenting  chapel,  and  a  national  subscription 
school.  Some  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey,  and 
of  the  old  walls  which  surrounded  the  town,  are 
still  traceable.  A  fort  and  two  half-moon  bat- 
teries were  erected  during  the  late  war  on  an 
adjoining  eminence.  About  f  m.  £.  of  the  town 
is  Foulness  lighthouse,  furnished  with  a  revolving 
light,  and  having  the  lantern  elevated  274  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  consequence  of  the  dan- 
ficcrous  character  of  the  coast,  there  are  three  other 
lighthouses  betwixt  this  place  and  Yarmouth.  The 
parish  was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent,  and 
at  the  period  of  Domesday  Book  included  the  town 
of  Shipden ;  which  subsequently  with  its  church, 
and  also  a  considerable  number  of  houses  in  an 
adjoining  parish,  were  swept  off  by  an  inroad  of 
the  ocean.  The  sea  ia  here,  in  fact,  constantly 
gaining  on  the  land.  In  the  winter  of  1825, 
some  cliffs  contiguous  to  the  lighthouse,  250  fU  in 
height,  were  precipitated  into  the  sea,  their  frag- 
ments covering  12  acres.  (Lyell's  Geology,  i. 
396.)  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  enga^d  in 
the  fishery ;  the  coasting  trade  is  also  earned  on, 
though  under  considerable  difficulties,  ftom  the 
want  of  a  proper  landing-place,  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  employ  carts  to  load  and  unload 
the  vessels  l^^ing  on  the  beach  at  low  water 
Cromer  Bay  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  has 
thence  obtained  from  the  sailors  the  expressive 
name  of  the  ♦Devdl's  Throat'  Exports  chiefly 
com;  imports,  coals,  tiles,  and  oil-cake.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  constract  a  pier, 
but  it  has  always  been  swept  off.  Life-boats  are 
kept  in  constant  readiness  on  the  beach,  and  have 
been  the  means  of  rescuing  many  from  destmction. 

CROMFORD,  a  chapelry  and  town  of  England, 
CO.  Derby,  hund.  and  par.  of  Wirksworth,  on  the 
Derwent,  near  the  S.  end  of  Matlock  Dale;  13  m.  N. 
by  W.  Derby,  and  145  ra.  NW.  London  by  Mid- 
land railway.  Pop.  1,291  in  1831,  and  1,140  in 
1861.  The  town  is  mostly  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
stream,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  N.,  S.,  and  W. 
by  lofty  calcareous  rocks :  the  houses  are  mostly 
small  neat  buildings,  occupied  by  work-people 
employed  in  the  adjoining  cotton  factories.  iTiere 
is  a  neat  episcopal  chapel,  founded  by  Sir  R. 
Arkwright ;  a  Wesleyan  chapel ;  two  good  school- 
rooms, built  in  1833 ;  and  almshouses  for  six  poor 
widows.  The  town  owes  its  rise  to  Sir  R.  Ark- 
wright, the  great  founder  of  the  British  cotton- 
manufacture,  who  built  here  two  laiffe  cotton 
miUs — (the  first  in  1771,  the  other  a  few  years 
subsequently) — where  his  great  improvements 
were  brought  into  successful  operation :  these  and 
another  factory  are  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
family.  Lead  and  lime  mines  are  worked  in  the 
immediate  \icinity.  The  S.  terminus  of  the 
Cromford  and  Peak  Forest  railway  is  at  this 
town ;  and  from  it  a  canal  extends  to  the  Erewash 
canal  near  Langley  Bri^e. 

CRONSTADT  {Gei.Krorutadtf  Hung.^rasso), 
a  town  of  Transylvania,  near  its  SE.  extremity, 
being  the  largest  and  most  populous,  as  well  as 
the  principal  manufacturing  and  commercial  town 
in  that  country ;  cap.  co.  of  the  same  name  in  the 
'  Saxon-land,'  in  a  narrow  valley,  120  m.  S£. 
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Klausenburp:.  Pop.  26,826  in  1857.  *  If  the  reader 
will  andersttand  the  aituation  of  Kronatadt,  let  him 
imagine  an  opening  in  the  long  line  of  mountains 
-vrhich  separate  Transylvania  firom  Wallachia,  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  between  the  legs  of  which 
stands  an  isolated  hilL  Within  this  triangle  lies 
the  town  of  Krnnstadt,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
isolated  hill  there  is  a  modem  fortress  of  some 
strength.  The  mountains  come  so  close  down  on 
the  little  valley,  that  the  walls  are  in  many  places 
built  part  of  the  way  up  their  sides.'  (Paget,  Hun- 
gary, ii.  434.)  Cronstadt  Proper,  or  the  *  Inner 
Town,'  is  small,  rectangular,  surrounded  by  walls, 
towers,  and  ditches,  and  entered  by  five  gates.  It 
is  regularly  and  well  built,  with  pav^  streets. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  Saxon  descent. 
Blumenau,  the  E.  suburb,  is  diiefly  inhabited  by 
Szeklers,  as  Bulgarey,  the  S.  suburb,  is  by  Wal- 
lacks ;  the  latter  is  built  on  a  height  interspersed 
with  gardens,  and  separated  from  the  inner  town 
by  a  larce  open  esplanade,  ornamented  with 
avenues  of  trees  and  a  Turkish  kiosk.  Alstadt^ 
the  other  suburb,  is  on  the  N.  side.  The  chief 
public  edifices  in  Cronstadt  are  the  great  Lu- 
theran church,  a  venerable  Gothic  building  of  the 
14th  century ;  the  JL.utheran  college,  Wallack  and 
Koman  Catholic  churches,  the  former  rebuilt  by 
Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  in  1751,  town-hall, 
barracks,  two  hospitals,  the  workhouse,  several 
different  schools,  and  the  great  market-house.  In 
the  latter,  Saxons,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Mol- 
davians, Szeklers,  Hungarians,  Turks,  WaUacks, 
and  gijisies  meet  to  make  up  the  bustling  and 
motley  crew.  Its  proximity  to  Turkey  has  intro- 
duced a  good  deal  of  Turkish  habits  and  manners. 
But  Cronstadt  is  principally  distinguished  by  its 
mdustry. 

*A  rapid  stream  rushes  in  various  channels 
through  the  streets,  and  makes  itself  usefiil  to  a 
host  of  dyers,  feltmongers,  tanners,  and  millers, 
with  which  this  little  Manchester  abounds.  Kron- 
stadt  and  its  neighbourhood  are,  in  fact,  the  only 
parts  of  Transylvania  in  which  any  manufactured 
produce  is  prepared  for  exportation,  and  here  it  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  chief 
articles  produced  are  woollen  cloths  of  a  coarse 
description,  such  as  are  used  for  the  dresses  of 
the  peasants,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  stockings, 
skins,  leather,  wooden  bottles  of  a  peculiar  form 
and  ver}*^  much  esteemed,  and  light  wagons  on 
wooden  springs.  The  principal  part  of  its  exports 
arc  to  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  A  considerable 
transit  commerce  between  Vienna  and  the  princi- 
palities is  likewise  carried  on  through  Kronstadt, 
which  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  com- 
pany of  (ireek  merchants.'  (Paget,  ii.  435,  436.) 
The  first  paper-mill  and  printing  press  in  Tran- 
sylvania were  established  at  Cronstadt 
*  Cronstadt,  or  Kkonstadt,  a  strongly  fortified 
marit  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  I^etersburg, 
of  which  city  it  is  the  port,  besides  being  the  prin- 
cipal station  of  the  Russian  navy.  Pop.  29,116  in 
labS.  The  town  stands  on  the  SE.  extremity  of 
the  sandy  island  of  Kotline  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  about  20  m.  W.  Petersburg,  ^dth  which 
it  is  connected  by  regular  steamers.  Its  shape  is 
triangular,  its  base  t^ing  towards  the  S.  Being, 
as  it  were,  the  outwork  of  Petersburg,  it  is  very 
strongly  fortified.  The  narrow  channel  which 
bounds'  the  island  of  Kotline  S.,  and  is  the  only 
practicable  passage  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to 
the  cap.,  is  protected  on  the  side  of  Cronstadt  by  a 
fortress  erected  on  a  detached  islet ;  and  on  the 
opposite  side  by  the  batteries  of  the  Riesbank  and 
the  castle  of  Cronslot.  The  streets  of  Cronstadt 
are  regular  and  generally  paved ;  but  the  houses 
are  mostly  of  wood,  and  only  one  story  in  height 
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Tlierc  are  about  160  stone  buildings,  most  of 
which  belong  to  the  government  The  town  is 
divided  into  two  grand  sections,  those  of  the  com- 
mandant and  the  admiralty,  and  into  four  sub- 
divisions ;  it  is  traversed  by  two  navigable  canals 
those  of  Peter  the  Great  and  of  Catherine.  The 
former,  commenced  in  1721  and  flnLshed  in  1752, 
is  3^  furlongs  in  length,  by  about  30  yds.  wide, 
and  bordered  with  stonework.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  one  of  its  arms  communicating  with  a 
dock  paved  with  granite,  in  which  ten  ships  of  the 
line  may  be  repaired  at  once.  -The  Catherine 
canal,  begun  in  1782',  is  much  more  extensive, 
and  bordered  with  granite :  it  communicates  with 
the  mercantile  port  and  is  used  chiefly  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Between  these  two  canals  is 
the  Italian  palace,  built  and  formerly  inhabited 
by  Prince  Menschikoff,  now  a  school  for  Baltic 

Ellots  with  300  pupils.  The  other  principal  public 
uildings  and  establishments  are,  the  navai  hos- 
pital with  2,500  beds,  the  civil  hos^tital,  arsenal, 
cannon  and  ball  foundry,  admiralty,  barracks, 
custom-house,  Protestant  college,  several  schools, 
nobility's  club,  three  churches,  and  two  chapela 
appropriated  tx)  the  Greek  faith,  and  Lutheran, 
English,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapeK  Peter  the 
Great  had  a  residence  and  a  garden  here:  the 
latter  continues  to  be  a  public  promenade;  but 
of  the  trees  planted  by  the  creative  hand  of 
Peter,  only  a  few  remain :  here  is,  however,  a  bust 
of  the  great  emperor  on  a  column,  which  bears  an 
inscription  stating  that  he  founded  Cronstadt  in 
1703.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  town  are  the  three 
porta :  the  E.  or  Imperial  port  will  accommodate 
35  ships  of  the  line,  besides  small  vessels;  the 
second  or  middle  port,  used  chiefly  for  the  e<^uip- 
ment  or  repair  of  ships,  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  has  attached  to  it  some  building  docks  and 
pitch-houses,  and  a  powder-magazine;  the  W.  or 
mercantile  port  is  capable  of  accommodating  GOO 
vessels  of  any  size.  All  these  ports  are  very 
strongly  fort^ed,  of  a  cofivenient  depth,  and 
safe ;  but  the  freshness  of  the  water  injures  ships 
which  remain  long  in  them  ;  and  the  bay  of 
Cronstadt  is  liable  to  be  blocked  up  with  ice  for 
several  months  of  the  year. 

Two-thirds  of  the  whole  external  commerce  of 
Russia  is  carried  on  through  Cronstadt.  Most  ships 
load  and  unload  here,  and  goods  are  conveyed  to 
and  from  Petersburg  by  means  of  lighters,  the 
channel  higher  up  being  generally  available 
only  for  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  7  or  8  ft 
of  water.  (For  further  particulars  respecting  the 
trade  of  Cronstadt  see  Petersburg.) 

CROWLAND,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Lincoln,  parts  of  Holland,  wapent  EUoe.  Area 
of  par.,  inc.  Deepening  Fen,  29.070  acres.  l*op. 
of  town  2,413  and  of  par.  8,148  in  1861.  The  town 
is  situatcil  in  a  low  flat  district,  8  m.  NE.  Peter- 
borough, on  the  rivers  Welland  and  Nene,  and  the 
Catwat«r  drain.  The  communication  between  its 
different  parts  was  formerly  kept  up  by  a  bridge 
of  sin^ar  construction,  impassable  for  carriages, 
bidlt  m  the  reign  of  Edw.  II. ;  but  as  the  two 
streams  have  both  been  covered  in,  sewer-like,  in 
recent  years,  the  *  triangular  bridge,'  as  it  is  calltHl, 
stands  now  in  the  middle  of  a  rather  broad  tho- 
roughfare; a  singular  object  for  the  curious  tra- 
veller. At  Crowland  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  English  abbeys.  The  present 
church  forms  buta  small  portion  of  that  originally- 
attached  to  the  abbey,  but  it  is,  notwithstanding, 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  later  Gothic  style  :  its 
W.  front  is  elaborately  ornamented,  and  has  sta^ 
tues  of  several  kings  "and  abbots.  The  windows 
and  interior  tracerv  are  also  verj'  splendid.  '1  he 
remains  of  the  abbey  are  highly  interesting.    It 
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was  built  on  piers,  of  which  many  remain.  The 
rains  are  partly  in  the  Norman  and  partly  in  the 
diflferent  periods  of  the  Gothic  style.  It  waa  ori- 
ginally founded  by  Ethelbald,  in  716:  though 
several  times  destroyed,  it  was  as  often  rebuilt 
with  augmented  splendour:  its  endowments 
were  most  ample ;  and  its  revenue  at  the  disso- 
lution in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIT.  amounted  to 
1,217/.  d«.  lldL  a  year.  From  this  period  it  fell 
into  decay ;  and  during  the  civil  war  (after  being 
for  some  time  occupied  as  a  garrison)  was  almost 
wholly  demolished.  A  market  formerly  held  in 
the  town  has  long  been  removed  to  Thomey  ;  but 
there  is  still  an  annual  fair,  on  Sept.  5,  for  cattle 
and  flax.  The  inhab«  are  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
culuire.  The  par.,  fonnerly  for  I  he  most  part  an 
unprofitable  morass,  has.  by  dint  of  draining,  been 
converted  into  rich  arable  and  pasture  land:  to 
a««nst  in  this  are  several  powerful  windmills,  which 
pump  up  the  superfluous  water  into  channels,  which 
conduct  it  olf.  An  extensive  fishery  (formerly  be- 
longing to  the  abbey,  and  now  to  the  crown)  in- 
cludes many  decoys  for  wildfowl  of  which  tl  is 
parish  furnishes  a  large  supply  to  various  markets. 
Geese  are  also  laigely  reared.  (Stukeley's  Itinera- 
rium  Curioeum,  p.  33.) 

CROYDON,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Surrey,  hund.  WalUngton,  9  m.  S.  London  by 
road,  and  10  m.  by  South  Eastern  and  by  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  railway.  Pop.  of  town 
20^25,  and  of  par.  80,240  in  1861.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  borders  of  Banstead  Downs,  near 
the  source  of  the  Wandle.  The  parish  church,  the 
finest  in  the  co.,  in  the  later  pointed  style,  has  a 
lofty  tower  with  pinnacles,  and  contains  many  fine 
old 'monuments,  chiefly  of  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bary.  This  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
archbbhopo  of  the  metropolitan  see  having  for- 
merly resided  in  a  palace  here,  the  remains  and 
gmunds  of  which  were  sold  in  1780.  There  are 
several  other  churches,  built  by  parliamentary 
grant,  within  a  recent  period  :  one  near  Croydon 
Common,  with  400  free  sittings,  the  other  at  Nor- 
wood, with  632  ;  also  a  numl^r  of  dissenting  cha- 
pels; a  free  school,  founded  1710,  for  20  chUdren; 
a  school  of  industrj'  for  girls ;  a  school  for  edu- 
cating 150  children  of  Quakers,  removed  from 
I»liugton,  1825  ;  a  Lancastrian  school ;  and  a  na- 
tional schnoL  The  last  occupies  the  schoolroom 
of  the  Trinity  Hospital,  founded  by  Archbishop 
Whirgift  in  1596,  for  a  warden,  schoolmaster, 
chaplaiu,  and  not  less  than  80  or  more  than  40 
poor  brothers  and  sisters :  the  income,  which  ori- 
ginally amounted  to  about  200L  a  year,  is  now 
nearly  2,000iL;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburj'  Ls 
vUiitor.  The  building  (with  a  chapel  annexed) 
forms  three  sides.of  a  quadrangle,  in  the  domestic 
fctyle  of  that  period  :  there  are  also  two  sets  of 
almshouses,  and  several  minor  charities  ;  a  small 
theatre,  seldom  opened.  A  handsome  tow^i-hall, 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  was  built  in  1807,  in  which 
the  summer  assizes  of  the  co.  are  held,  alternately 
with  Guildford ;  when  not  thus  used,  it  is  occupied 
an  a  corn-market.  On  the  site  of  the  old  town-hall 
is  a  structure  used  as  a  prison  during  the  assizes, 
and  at  other  times  as  a  poultry  and  butter  market. 
Tlie  CO.  magistrates  hold  petty  sessions  weekly  for 
the  district ;  and  there  is  a  court  of  requests  for 
debts  under  5/.,  whose  jurwdiction  extends  over 
the  hundrecL  Market,  Saturday.  Fairs,  July  6, 
for  cattle  ;  Oct.  2,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs ;  the 
latter  »  also  a  crowded  pleasure  fair,  and  noted  for 
the  large  quantity  of  walnuts  brought  to  it.  The 
princi})al  line  of  road  from  London  to  Brighton 
pasMiS  through  Ooydon,  and  it  also  communicates 
with  the  metropolis  by  two  lines  of  railways,  tn 
consequence  of  this  facility  of  intercourse  a  great 
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many  persons  engaged  in  London  during  the  day 
have  taken  up  their  sesidence  at  Croydon,  which  has 
led  to  the  %rection  of  a  vast  number  of  *  villas '  and 
other  houses  of  a  similar  description.  The  members 
for  the  E.  division  co,  Surrey  are  elected  here.  Ooy- 
don  is  the  cen  tre  of  a  poor  union  of  10  parishes.  At 
Addiscombe,  1^  m.  distant,  a  military  college  was 
established  in  1809,  for  cadets  in  the  E.  I.  Com- 
pany's service;  it  had,  till  its  extinction,  which 
took  place  with  that  qf  the  company,  about  14 
professors  and  masters  in  the  various  departments, 
and.  usually  from  120  to  150  students.     . 

Croydon  is  the  supposed  site  of  the  Noviomagus 
of  Antonine's  Itinerary.  On  Broad  Green,  near  it, 
are  traces  of  the  Koman  road  irom  London  to 
Arundel,  and  many  Roman  coins  have  been  found : 
there  are  also  many  remains  of  an  older  period ; 
amongst  others,  a  cluster  of  twenty-five  tumuli, 
on  a  hill,  between  the  town  and  Addington  Park 
(the  Archb.  of  Canterbury's  seat),  and  a  circular 
encampment  with  a  double  moat. 

CRUZ  (SANTA),  the  most  S.  of  the  Vii^in 
Islands  in  the  W.  Indies,  belonging  to  Denmark, 
and  situated  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  about  lat.  17^ 
45'  N.,  and  long.  64°  40'  W. ;  60  m.  ESE.  Porto 
Rico.  Length,  E.  to  W.,  20  m. ;  average  breadth, 
5  m.  Area  about  100  sq.  m.  Estim.  pop.  32,000. 
There  is  a  chain  of  hills  in  the  N. ;  but  the  island 
is  generally  leveL  The  coasts  are  much  indented, 
and  present  numerous  harbours,  the  best  of  which 
are  those  of  Christianstadt  and  Friederichstadt. 
The  rivulets  are  dried  up  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  and  water  is  then  scarce  and  bad.  The 
climate  is  unhealthy  at  certain  seasons.  Soil 
fertile,  producing  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  coffee, 
and  indigo.  The  average  value  of  the  produce 
of  sugar  amounts  to  about  1,200,000  rix  dollant, 
and  that  of  mm  to  500,000  rixdoUars  a  year. 
Timber  is  scarce.  The  principal  town,  Christian- 
stadt, the  cap.  of  all  the  Danish  possessions  in  the 
W.  Indies,  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on 
the  NE.  shore  of  the  island  ;  it  is  w^ell  built,  and 
has  5,000  inhab.  Its  port  is  secure,  and  defended 
by  a  battery.  Friederichstadt,  on  the  W.  co&st, 
has  1,200  inhab.  This  island  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  his  second  voyage.  The  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Spaniards,  and  Danes  alternately 
possessed  it  till  1814,  when  it  was  finally  ceded  to 
Denmark. 

CSABA,  a  laiige  market  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  Great  Hungarian  plain  beyond  the  Theiss,  63 
m.  SSW.  Debreczin.  Pop.  27,865  in  1857.  The 
inhab.  are  mostly  Protestants.  Previously  to 
1840,  Csaba  was  but  a  village,  *  the  laigest  village 
in  Hungary'.'  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  com, 
wine,  cattle,  fruit,  hemp,  and  flax. 

CSANAD,  a  town  of  Hungary  beyond  the 
Theirs,  cap.  co.  of  same  name,  on  the  Maros, 
7  m.  SE.  Mako.  Pop.  2,903  in  1857.  It  was  for- 
merly a  populous  and  flourishing  place ;  but  its 
castle  is  now  in  ruins,  its  bishop  non-resident,  and 
the  comity  meetings  have  been  transferred  to 
Mako. 

CSONGRAD,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  Theiss,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  latter,  immediately  after  the  influx  of  the 
K6r0s ;  31  m.  N.  Szegedin,  on  the  railway  from 
Szegetiin  to  Pesth.  Pop.  16,200  in  1867.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle.  It  was  the  original  cap.  of  the  co.  of  same 
name ;  but  the  county  meetings  are  now  held 
at  Szegeden. 

CUBA,  an  isl.  belonging  to  Spam,  being  the 
lai^est,  most  flourishing,  and  important  of  the 
Antilles,  or  W.  Indian  i^s.  It  was  discovered  by 
ColumbiL<4.  Oct.  28,  1492;  and  was  first  called 
Juana,  m  honour  of  Prince  John,  son  of  Ferdinand 
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and  IsabeUa ;  afterwards  Ferdinando,  in  memory 
of  the  Catholic  king ;  then  successively  Santiago 
and  Ave  Maria,  in  deference  to  the  patron  saint  of 
iSpain  and  the  Virgin  ;  and  by  Spanish  geogra- 
phers La  Ungua  de  pdfaro^  as  being  descriptive  of 
Its  form.  The  name  Cuba  was  that  in  use  among 
the  aborigines  at  the  time  of  its  discovery. 

Forrn^  PosUion,  and  Extent, — Its  figure  is  long 
and  narrow,  approaching  to  that  of  a  crescent,  with 
its  convex  side  looking  towards  the  Arctic  Pole ; 
its  W.  portion,  lying  between  Florida  and  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan  in  Mexico,  leaves  two  en- 
trances into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  the  distance 
from  Cape  St.  Antonio,  the  most  W.  point  of  the 
island,  in  lat.  21«>  64'  N.,  long.  84©  57^  16"  W.,  to 
tlie  nearest  point  in  Yucatan,  is  125  m.  across ; 
and  that  from  Point  Icacos,  the  most  N.  point  in 
the  island,  in  lat.  23°  10'  N.,  long.  81°  ll'^45"  W., 
to  Cape  Tancha,  the  S.  extremity  of  Florida, 
being  130  m.  across.  Point  Mavsi,  the  E.  extremity 
of  Cuba,  lat  20^  16'  40"  N.,  long.  74«>  7'  63"  W., 
is  49  m.  NE.  by  E.  from  Cape  San  Nicholas  Mole, 
in  Ilayti;  and  Cape  Cruz,  in  Cuba,  is  about  96  m. 
N.  from  the  nearest  point  of  Jamaica.  The 
createst  length  of  the  island,  following  its  curve, 
IS  about  800  m. ;  its  breadth,  which  is  very  irre- 
gular, varies  from  130  to  25  m.  The  total  area  of 
the  iidand  is  stated,  in  the  census  of  1861,  to  em- 
brace 48,489  sq.  miles,  or  about  as  large  as  Belgium, 
IloUand,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland  taken  to- 
gether. Its  coasts  axe  very  much  indented,  and  it 
IS  surrounded  by  many  islands,  islets,  and  reefs. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  difficulty  of  approach- 
ing its  shores,  it  has  several  excellent  harbours, 
that  of  the  Havannah  being  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  land  along  the  sea-shore,  almost 
all  round  the  island,  is  so  low  and  flat  as  to  be 
scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which 
greatly  increases  the  difficulty,  especially  in  the 
rainy  season,  of  commimicating  with  the  interior. 
In  tiie  lagoons,  near  the  shore,  especially  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  island,  which  are  filled  with  sea 
water  during  spring  tides,  sufficient  salt  is  collected 
for  the  use  or  the  inhab.  A  cordillera  stretches 
from  the  one  end  of  the  isl.  to  the  other,  dividing 
it  into  two  unequal  sections,  that  on  the  N.  side 
being  for  the  most  part  the  narrower  of  the  two. 
Of  tSe  geology  little  is  known  beyond  what  may 
be  found  in  Humboldt  The  cordillera  is  one 
great  calcareous  mass,  which  is  found  to  rest  on  a 
schistx)se  formation.  Its  summit  presents  a  naked 
ridge  of  barren  rocks,  occasionally  interrupted  by 
more  gentle  imdulations.  It  attains,  m  some 
parts,  to  an  elevation  of  about  7,000  ft. 

Climate,— In  the  W.  half  of  the  isl.  the  climate 
is  such  as  to  be  expected  alon^  the  N.  limit  of  the 
torrid  zone,  presenting  many  mequalities  of  t«np. 
from  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  American 
continent  llie  seasons  are  spoken  of  as  the 
rainy  and  the  dry,  but  the  line  of  demarcation  is 
not  very  clearly  defired.  The  warmest  months 
are  July  and  August,  when  the  mean  temp,  is  from 
28°  to  29°  of  the  centigrade,  or  from  S29  to  Si9 
Fahr.  The  coldest  months  are  Dec  and  Jan., 
when  the  mean  temp,  is  nearly  10^  Fahr.  less  than 
under  the  equator.  During  the  rainy  season  the 
heat  would  be  insupportable  but  for  the  regular  al- 
ternation of  the  land  and  sea  breezes.  The  weather 
of  the  dry  season  is  comparatively  cool  and  agree- 
able. It  never  snows,  but  hail  and  hoar  frost  are 
not  uncommon ;  and  at  an  elevation  of  300  or  400 
ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ice  has  been  found 
several  lines  in  thickness,  when  the  N.  wind  has 
happened  to  prevail  for  several  weeks  in  succession. 
Hurricanes  are  not  so  frequent  as  in  Hayti  and 
the  other  W.  Indian  isls.,  and  seldom  do  much 
damage  on  shore.    In  the  £.  part  of  the  isL,  par- 


ticidarly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santiago,  earth- 
quakes are  not  unfrequent  The  most  severe  on 
record  are  those  which  took  place  in  1675, 1682, 
1766,  and  1826. 

Animal  Kingdom, — The  only  indigenous  quad- 
ruped known  in  the  island  is  the  iutia  m  hutia, 
shaped  liked  a  rat,  but  from  12  to  18  in.  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  tail ;  of  a  clear  black  colour, 
feeding  on  leaves  and  fruits,  and  inhabiting  the 
hollows  and  clefts  of  trees.  Its  flesh,  though  in- 
sipid, is  sometimes  eaten.  Amphibious  oviparous 
animals,  the  crocodile,  cayman,  manati,  tortoise, 
Kudjicotea ;  tlie  first  on  the  coast,  and  the  others 
in  the  rivers  and  lagoons.  The  perrojibaro  Is  the 
domestic  dog  restored  to  a  state  of  nature.  It 
becomes  fierce  and  carnivorous,  though  not  so  much 
so  as  the  wolf  of  Europe ;  never  attacking  man 
until  pressed  in  the  chase.  Whatever  be  their 
original  colour,  they  uniformly  degenerate  into  a 
dirty  black,  with  a  very  rough  coat  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  made  to  extirpate  them,  they  increase 
in  numbers,  and  do  great  damage  among  the 
cattle,  llie  domestio  cat,  called  the  goto  jibaro, 
when  it  becomes  wild,  commits  similar  depreda- 
tions on  the  poultry  yard.  The  most  valuable  of 
the  domestic  animals  are  the  cow  and  pig.  The 
sheep,  goat,  and  ass  are  not  in  such  general  use, 
although  within  these  few  years  the  great  iackass 
of  the  peninsula  has  been  introduced  witn  some 
success,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  mules.  I'he 
feathered  race  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  plumage ;  but  are  far  too  numerous  for  sepa- 
rate notice.  The  rivers,  though  not  large,  are  well 
supplied  with  excellent  fish,  as  are  the  bays  and 
inlets  with  the  natives  of  the  deep.  Oysters  and 
other  shell-fish  are  also  numerous,  but  of  inferior 
quality,  and  adhere  to  the  brancnes  of  the  man- 
grove trees  which  surround  the  coast  Snakes  of 
a  large  size  are  of  rare  occurrence,  though  some 
have  been  seen  10  or  12  ft.  long,  and  7  or  8  in.  in 
diameter.  Of  insects  the  bee  is  turned  to  valuable 
account  by  the  exportation  of  its  wax,  and  the 
use  made  of  its  honey,  llie  mosquito  tribe  are 
troublesome,  and  the  phosphorescent  family  are 
remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  coloured  lights 
they  exhibit. 

Vegetable  Kingdom, — The  forests  are  of  vast 
extent.  Mahogany  and  other  hard  woods  are  in- 
dij^enous,  and  several  sorts  are  well  suited  for 
ship4)uilding.  The  palm  tribe  are  as  remarkable 
for  beauty  as  utility,  and  of  vines  there  is  great 
variety,  some  of  such  strength  as  to  destrov  the 
largest  of  the  forest  trees  in  their  parasitical  em- 
brace. The  tropical  fruits  are  plentiful  and 
various ;  of  tliese  the  pine-apple,  orange,  and  its 
varieties,  are  the  most  highly  valued.  Of  the" 
alimentary  plants,  the  ptatano,  or  plantain,  is  hy 
far  the  most  important  Next  in  order  come  the 
sweet  |md  bitter  ywxij  the  sweet  root  being  eaten 
as  a  vegetable,  and  the  bitter  converted  into  bread 
after  its  poisonous  juice  has  been  extracted.  The 
sweet  potato,  the  vam,  and  other  farinaceous  roots 
are  also  known,  afthough  not  in  such  general  use 
as  in  the  British  West  Indies.  The  maize  or  In- 
dian com  is  indigenous,  and  in  extensive  use; 
the  green  leaves  for  fodder,  under  the  name  of 
maSoja,  and  the  grain  in  various  forms  for  man 
and  beast  Bice  is  cultivated  in  considerable 
quantity;  and  a  var>ty  of  beans,  especially  the 
garbamOf  so  well  known  in  the  peninsula.  Garden 
stuffs  are  scarcely  known,  .xcept  in  the  Ha^^m^ 
and  other  large  tjo\,^  hxiH  there  j/0f^m5ie 
dry  season.    'The  culturr  .if.'Xen  is  still  less 

attended  to.  ^ ',  «   • 

Mineral  Kingdom, —   .  M  of  the  i^ous 

metals  was  the  great  object  of  lueCstaiscoverers.,  ■ 
but  if  gold  was  found  at  all,  it  was  probablj^'m 
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washing  the  sands  of  some  of  the  riven,  as  no 
traces  of  the  supposed  mining  operations  are  now 
to  be  found.  The  gold  and  silver  sent  to  Spain 
from  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Jamaica,  soon  after  the 
discovery  and  conquest  of  these  islands,  consisted, 
most  likely,  of  the  accumulations  of  the  aborigines. 
In  the  course  of  the  17th  century,  the  copper 
mines  near  Santiago,  in  the  £.  part  of  the  island, 
were  wrought  with  some  success,  but  were  aban- 
doned upwards  of  100  years  ago,  from  the  im- 
perfect knowledge  which  then  existed,  of  the  art 
of  extracting  the  metal  from  the  ore.  When  the 
mines  were  abandoned,  a  laige  quantity  of  the 
mineral,  amounting  to  several  hundred  tons,  was 
leil  on  the  spot  as  worthless,  but  having  been 
subjected  to  analysis  by  one  of  the  present  English 
proprietors,  it  was  found  to  be  so  rich  in  metal 
as  amply  to  repay  the  expense  of  sending  it  to 
Swansea  for  smelting.  In  consequence  of  this 
discovery,  the  old  workings  were  explored,  and 
companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the 
mining  operations  on  a  scale  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. One  of  these,  called  the  English  Company, 
has  been  highly  successful,  employing  many  miners 
and  labourers,  some  of  them  slaves,  some  emigrants 
from  the  Canaries,  and  some  articled  servants  from 
ComwalL  Powerful  steam  engines  have  been 
erected  by  this  company  to  assist  in  preparing  the 
ore  for  shipment  at  Santiago.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  l^ta  Clara,  another  copper-mme  has 
been  opened  by  an  American  company.  At  first, 
the  mineral  thence  obtained  was  sent  to  be  smelted 
at  New  York ;  but  latterly,  like  that  from  Cobre, 
it  has  been  shipped  to  the  great  smeltinp^-houses 
in  Wales.  Of  51,807  tons  of  copper-ore  imported 
into  the  U.  Kingdom  In  1848,  no  fewer  than 
80,679  tons  were  brought  irom  Cuba.  Coal  of 
tolerable  quality  has  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Havannah,  but  though  several  pits 
have  been  opened,  the  English  coal,  carried  out  in 
the  sugar  ships  as  ballast,  may  still  be  sold  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  The  coal  of  Cuba  is  highly  bitumi- 
nous, and  in  some  places  degenerates  into  a  form 
resembling  the  asphaltum  which  is  found  in  the 

E*t«h  lake  of  Trinidad,  and  in  various  parts  of 
mope.'  The  ships  of  the  discoverers  were  ca- 
reened wiUi  this  bitumen,  which  is  often  found 
near  the  coast  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  like  petro- 
leum or  naphtha.  Marbles  and  jaspers,  of  various 
colours,  and  susceptible  of  a  hi^h  polish,  are  foimd 
in  many  parts  of  Cuba,  and  m  its  chief  depen- 
dency, the  Isle  of  Pines.  The  mineral  waters  of 
Sflj)  Diego,  Madringa,  and  Guanabacao  have  ob- 
tained some  celebrity,  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  whidi  is  within  a  few  miles  of  ^e  Ha- 
vannah, they  are  difficult  of  access,  and  therefore 
not  much  resorted  to. 

Papulaticn  and  Industry.-— There  have  been 
various  censuses  of  the  population :  the  first  in 
1775,  when  it  amounted  to  170,370 ;  a  second  ui 
1791,  when  it  was  272,140 ;  a  third  m  1817,  when 
it  was  551,998,  and  with  transient  persons, 
630,980 ;  and  a  fourth  in  1827,  when  the  perma- 
nent population  was  704,487,  and  with  transient 
persons,  730,562.  According  to  the  last  census,  of 
the  year  1861,  the  pop.  numbered  1,896,530; 
among  them  793,484  whites.  The  coloured  popu- 
lation, numbering  603,046,  was  divided  into 
225,843  free  persons,  6,650  called  <  emancipated,' 
and  370,553  slaves. 

The  increase  of  the  slave  population  has  been 
very  rapid,  being  due  chiefly  to  the  continued  im- 
portation of  slaves  from  Africa.  In  some  years, 
since  the  peace  of  1815,  as  many  as  30,000  blacks 
are  believed  to  have  been  imported  into  Cuba  in  a 
single  year.  Spain  had  indeed  agreed  by  treaty 
in  1820  to  abolish  the  txade;  but  this  treaty  was 


little  better  than  a  dead  letter,  and  it  is  only  since 
1835,  when  a  more  efficient  treaty  with  Spain  was 
entered  into,  that  the  trade  sustained  any  con- 
siderable diminution.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
slavery  will  soon  entirely  cease  in  Cuba,  having 
lost  its  chief  support  in  the  United  States,  by  the 
downfall  of  the  alave^holding  Southern  states  in 
18C5. 

The  raising  of  sugar  constitutes  by  far  the  most 
important  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in  Cuba. 
Its  culture  has  advanced  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity, especially  since  1809,  when  the  ports  of 
the  island  were  freely  opened  to  foreigners.  It  is 
principally  shipped  from  the  Havannah ;  and  its 
export  from  that  city,  which  in  1760  amounted  to 
about  5,000,000  IbsC,  had  increased  in  1800  to 
above  40,000,000  lbs.,  in  1820  to  above  100,000,000 
lbs.,  and  in  1849  to  240,800,000  lbs.  The  exports 
from  the  whole  island  in  the  year  1861,  amounted 
to  1,127,351,750  libras,  or  10,065,640  cwts.,  valued 
at  67,641,105  pesos,  or  14,373,736/. 

The  culture  of  coffee  advanced  for  a  while  with 
equal  or  even  greater  rapidity  than  that  of  sugar, 
In  1800  there  were  but  80  plantations  in  the  ishmd ; 
in  1817  there  were  779 ;  and  in  1827  there  were 
no  fewer  than  2,067,  of  at  least  40,000  trees  each. 
But  the  low  prices  of  coffee  which  subsequently 
prevailed,  not  merely  checked  this  astonishing 
progress,  but  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  a 
great  many  coffee  plantationai  While,  in  1837,  the 
exports  of  coffee  exceeded  53,000,000  lbs.,  they 
only  amounted  to  17,353,425  lbs.  in  1848.  In  1861, 
the  total  exports  of  coffee  amounted  to  160,277  cwts., 
valued  at  2,523,300  pesos,  or  536,202^  More  im- 
portant than  that  or  coffee  is  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  celebrated  for  its  excellence  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  exports  of  tobacco,  in  1861, 
were  no  less  than  6,163,396  cwts.,  valued  at 
16,912,500  pesos,  or  3,593,906/.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  the  American  Union,  cotton, 
once  an  important  article  of  culture,  but  subse- 
quently neglected,  has  been  again  raised  in  small 
quantities.  Indian  com,  rice,  beans,  plantains, 
and  even  wheat,  are  also  raises!,  but  not  in  any- 
thing like  sufficient  (Quantities  for  the  demand, 
flour  and  rice  being,  m  particular,  verv  largely 
imported.  Cattle  have  become  extremely  nume- 
rous, being  estimated  at  about  1,300,000  head ;  but 
while  hides  form  a  large  article  of  export,  fresh 
and  salted  meat,  and  jerked  beef,  nevertheless, 
occupy  a  prominent  place  among  the  imports. 
Horticulture  is  very  little  attended  to.  Of  manu- 
factures, the  most  important  are  the  making  of 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  the  preparation  of  coffee, 
the  making  of  cigars,  the  bleaching  of  wax,  and 
the  manipulation  of  the  minor  staples  of  the 
island. 

Internal  ComTnunicaHon, — Down  to  a  recent 
period  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  island  were  very  deficient. 
The  common  roads  were  in  general  badly  con- 
structed; and  during  the  rainy  season  were,  for 
the  most  part,  impracticable  for  wheel  carriages, 
llie  long  narrow  shape  of  the  island,  by  lessenmg 
the  distance  from  the  interior  to  the  sea  coast, 
obviated  in  some  degree  these  difficulties.  But 
down  to  a  very  late  period  it  was  customary  in 
most  parts  for  the  negroes  to  be  employed  in  the 
severe  drudgery  of  carrying  produce  m  baskets 
on  their  heads  to  and  from  the  estates,  to  the  sea- 
ports, or  to  the  public  roads.  Within  these  few- 
years,  however,  this  system  has  been  wholly  aban- 
doned by  the  introduction  of  a  very  well-planned 
system  of  railways.  At  the  commencement  of 
1865,  there  were  27  different  lines,  of  a  length  of 
818  miles,  either  finished,  or  in  course  of  construc- 
tion.   The  principal  line,  as  well  as  the  first  con- 
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stmcted,  runs  from  Havannah  to  Gaines  and  La 
Union ;  it  was  commenced  as  early  as  November, 
1835.  Another  important  line,  from  Cardenas  to 
Macagua,  'was  started  in  1838 ;  and  a  branch,  from 
Cardenas  to  Jacaro,  in  1839.    The  other  lineswere 


constructed  since  1840,  and  the  whole  of  them  i 
afford  the  most  rapid  and  perfect  means  of  com- 
munication to  the  inhabitants  of  every  importjmt 
place  in  Cuba.  The  carriages  on  some  of  the 
railways  are  drawn  by  horses,  so  that  they  have 
been  constructed  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 
They  have,  however,  been  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  island ;  and  may,  perhaps,  oe  regarded  as 
the  principal  cause  of  the  late  extraordinary  ex- 
tension of  cultivation  and  general  prosperity  of 
Cuba. 

Currency. — Paper  money  is  unknown.  The  coins 
in  use  are  Spanish  doubloons  or  ounces,  which  are 
a  legal  tender  for  17  hard  dollars,  and  at  the  ex- 
change of  8^y  per  cent,  are  worth  3^  10«.  lOe/. ;  also 
the  subdivisions  of  these  doubloons,  the  half  being 
8*4  dols. ;  the  quarter,  4*2  dols. ;  the  eighth,  2*1 
dolL ;  and  the  sixteenth,  1^  doll.  Mexican  and 
Columbian  doubloons,  or  ounces,  are  also  in  circu- 
lation, and  are  legal  tender  for  16  hard  dollars, 
equal  to  3ZL  6«.  %d. ;  they  are  sometimes  in  demand 
for  exportation,  at  a  premium.  Their  aliquot  parts 
are  worth  eight,  four,  two,  and  one  dollar  respec- 
tively. Of  silver  coins,  the  Spanish  pillar  dollar 
is  worth  4«.  2<2. ;  and  is  only  legal  tender  at  its 
nominal  worth ;  but  it  is  generally  in  demand  for 
export,  at  a  premium  of  from  2  to  5  per  cent. 
Mexican,  U.  States,  and  S.  American  dollars  are 
also  legal  tender  at  their  numerical  value,  and  are 
occasionally  in  demand,  at  a  trifling  premium. 
For  small  pajnnents,  the  coins  in  circulation  are 
the  four,  two,  one  and  half  real  pieces,  which  are 
equal  to  the  half,  quarter,  eighth,  and  sixteenth 
of  a  dollar  respectively. 

Trade, — The  total  exports  of  Cuba,  in  the  year 
1861,  amounted  to  104,887,001  pesos,  or  22,288,487/, 
As  already  statod,  sugar  is  the  principal  article 
exported,  engrossing  about  two-thirds  of  the  value 
of  the  whole.  Next  follows  tobacco ;  then  coffee, 
wax,  and  honey.  The  total  value  of  the  miscel- 
laneous articles  exported  in  1861,  was  14,748,746 
pesos,  or  22,288,487/.  The  exports  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  Kingdom  are  not  separately  given  in  the 
lioard  of  Trade  returns,  but  figure  together  with 
those  of  Porto  Rico.  For  both  they  amounted  to 
4,271,793/.  in  1861.  There  is  no  obstacle  whatever 
to  the  establishment  of  foreigners  as  merchants  in 
the  island.  The  law  says  that  those  who  are  na- 
turalised in  Spain  may  freely  carrj'^  on  trade  with 
the  same  rights  and  obligations  as  the  natives  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  those  who  have  not  been 
naturalised,  or  have  a  legal  domicile,  may  still 
carry  on  trade  under  the  regulations  stipulated  in 
the  treaties  in  force  between  the  respective  govern- 
ments ;  and  in  default  of  such  conventional  rela- 
tions, the  same  privileges  are  to  be  conceded  as 
those  enjoyed  by  Spaniards  carrying  on  trade  in 
the  country  of  which  such  foreigners  are  natives. 
In  practice  this  last  condition  is  not  much  attended 
to,  as  foreigners  are  allowed  to  establbh  themselves 
as  merchants  without  any  inquiry  as  to  the  rights 
or  privileges  enjoyed  by  Spaniards  in  the  country 
they  come  from. 

Government  and  Social  State. — Public  Education 
is  not  much  attended  to ;  but  in  this  respect  there 
has  recently  been  a  great  improvement.  Elemen- 
tary schools  have  been  extended ;  and  an  institu- 
tion has  recently  been  established  for  the  instruction 
of  engineers.  There  are  two  colleges  in  the  Ha- 
vannah, with  numerous  and  eminent  professors, 
and  literarj'  societies.  Several  daily  newsjiapers, 
some  of  them  conducted  with  considerable  ability. 
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are  published    in  the   capital  and    other   large 
towns. 

Morals  and  Religion  are  both  at  a  low  ebb,  a 
consequence  partly  and  principally  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  of  the  degrading  superstition  so  long  es- 
tablished in  the  island,  and  partly'  of  the  institution 
of  slavery.  But  improvement  is  not  less  percep- 
tible in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  people 
than  in  their  industry  and  physical  comforts. 

As  respects  its  civil  jurisdiction,  Cuba  is  divided 
into  three  provs.,  of  which  the  Havannah,  San- 
tiago, and  Trinidad  are  the  caps.  The  captain- 
general,  governor,  or  supreme  military  chief  of  the 
island,  is,  at  tJie  same  time,  ciWl  governor  of  the 
W.  prov. ;  but,  except  in  military  matters,  the 
governors  of  the  other  prov.  arc  perfectly  indepen- 
dent of  the  captain-general,  and  are  responsible 
only  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  island  is  also 
divided  into  three  cnilitary  divisions — a  westom, 
central,  and  eastern ;  the  chiefs  of  which  are,  of 
course,  subordinate  to  the  captain-generaL  The 
royal  court  {Real  Audiencia)  of  Puerto  Principe, 
of  which  the  captain-general  is  the  ex  offido  pre- 
sident, has  the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  ci\'il  and 
criminal  affairs.  In  the  principalities  there  are 
Ayuntamientos,  and  in  the  rural  districts  Juecea 
Fedaneo9,  who  combine  the  exercise  of  judicial 
functions  with  those  of  police  commissioners. 
Spain  ordinarily  keeps  a  marme  force  of  from  40 
to  50  vessels,  most  of  them  small  vessels,  stationed 
at  the  island.  In  1864,  the  navy  thus  employed 
consisted  of  4  frigates,  15  steamers,  and  32  small 
craft. 

CUCKFIELD,  a  market^town  and  par.  of  'Eng- 
land, CO.  Sussex,  rape  Lewes,  the  town  being  in 
a  commanding  situation,  on  the  high  road  fVom 
Ixmdon  to  Brighton,  34  m.  S.  from  the  former,  and 
13  m.  N.  from  the  latter.  Area  of  par.,  10,500 
acres  :  pop.  of  do.,  3,539  in  1861 .  It  is  a  neat  little 
town.  The  church,  a  spacious  structure,  has  a 
lofty  spire,  covered  with  wooden  shingles,  that 
have  assumed  the  colour  and  appearance  of  blue 
slate.  It  has  a  free  ^ammar  school,  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

CUCUTA  (formerly  Rosarioj  or  San  Jose  de 
Cucuta),  an  inl.  town  of  New  Granada,  prov.  Pam- 
plona, near  the  border  of  Venezuela,  28  m.  NNE. 
Pamplona ;  lat.  70°  37'  N.,  long.  72°  14'  \V.  Its 
situation  is  extremely  pleasant;  it  is  well-built, 
neat,  and  clean ;  streeta  paved,  with  currents  of 
water  running  through  them.  The  par.  church  is 
celebrated  as  the  place  in  which  the  first  congress 
was  held,  and  the  constitution  of  Colombia  formed, 
in  1820.  It  is  of  Moorish  architecture,  and  contains 
a  respectable  copy  of  one  of  Kaphael's  Madonnas, 
by  a  Mexican  artist. 

CUDDALORE,  a  marit.  town  of  Hiadostan, 
Camatic,  S.  div.  Arcot,  and  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  populous  towns  in  the  S.  of  India,  86 
m.  SSE.  Madras;  lat.  11°  43'  24"  N.,  long.  79^49' 
E.  It  is  naturally  strong,  being  enclosed  between 
two  arms  of  the  Pannaur.  Streets  broad,  and  it 
contains  many  houses  of  the  better  class.  N.  the 
Pannaur  is  a  suburb  called  the  New  Town,  with  a 
large  Portuguese  church,  and  some  handsome  Eu- 
ropean dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings ;  and 
beyond  this  is  a  large  and  beautifully  situated  edi- 
fice, formerly  the  residence  of  the  chief-governor 
of  the  British  settlements  on  this  coast.  Some 
English  looms  have  been  established  in  this  town, 
and  a  paper  manufactory.  Cuddalore  was  taken 
by  the  British  in  1760,  but  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the  French  in  1782.  It  was  restored  to  the  British 
in  1795. 

CUDDAPAH  {Cripa,  mercy),  an  inl,  town  of 
Hindostan,  proaid.  Madras,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cuddapah  river,  507  ft.  above  the  sea,  120  m.  NW. 
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Madras.  It  has  a  mud  fort,  containing  the  palace 
of  the  fonner  nabobs,  now  converted  into  a  court 
of  justice,  and  a  prison  for  both  debtors  and  felous. 
Caddapah  is  not  a  place  of  much  trade ;  it  was  the 
cap.  of  an  indep.  Patau  state,  which  survived  the 
destruction  of  the  other  Deccany  kingdoms:  a 
great  deal  of  sugar  and  jaghery  Is  made  in  its 
vicinitv. 

CL'hNCA,  a  city  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  same  name, 
on  a  high  mountain,  twtween  two  others  higher 
still,  and  separated  from  them  by  the  deep  beds  of 
the  Jucar  and  the  Uuecar  rivers,  near  their  con- 
tinence; 86  m.  £SE.  Madrid,  186  m.  SW.  Sara- 
gousa.  Pop.7,610inl857.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  high  walls,  and  its  streets  are  extremely  steep, 
crooked,  and  narrow.  It  has  seven  gates;  six. 
bridges  over  the  Uuecar,  and  two  over  the  Jucar, 
one  of  the  latter  being  of  very  superior  con- 
struction. Cuen^a  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the 
residence  of  the  principal  authorities  of  the  prov., 
aud  contains  a  vast  cathedral  built  by  Alpnonso 
IX.  in  the  I2th  century;  a  fine  episcopal  palace; 
U  parish  churches;  18  convents,  some  of  them 
built  on  precipices  overhanging  the  river,  and  con- 
taining paintings  of  great  merit ;  3  colleges,  and 
an  ecclesiastical  seminary;  2  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
and  1  for  foundlings ;  a  public  granary,  and  several 
public  fountains.  It  has  some  fabrics  of  paper  and 
wool.  The  latter  were  formerly  much  more  con- 
siderable than  at  present;  and  the  town  was  also 
much  more  populous  and  important.  It  is  the 
native  country'  of  the  painter  Salmeron,  and  of  the 
famous  Jesuit  Molina.  Cuen^a  was  given  in  dowry 
bv  the  Moorish  king  of  Seville,  l£n  Abut,  with 
lus  daughter  Zaida,  to  Alphonzo  VI.,  king  of  Cas- 
tile, when  he  left  the  cloisters  to  succeed  his  brother 
in  1072.  The  Moors  again  retook  it,  but  it  was 
finally  wrested  from  them  in  1176. 

GuBNCA,  an  inl.  town  of  Ecuador,  cap.  prov. 
same  name,  in  a  spacious  plain,  nearly  9,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  186  m.  S.  Quito ;  kt.  29 
56'  S.,  long.  790  12'  W.  Pop.  estimated  at  30,000, 
of  whom  about  3,000  are  Indians.  Its  streets  are 
broad  and  straight ;  but  the  houses  are  low,  and 
built  of  unbunit  brick.  It  contains  a  cathedral, 
two  par.  churches,  several  monasteries,  a  college, 
and  a  hospital ;  has  manufactories  of  confec- 
tionery, cheese,  and  hats ;-  and  some  trade  in  these, 
together  with  grain,  cinchona,  bark,  and  other 
pniductions  of  its  vicinity.  Its  climate  is  tempe- 
rate as  to  heat,  but  it  is  subject  to  violent  storms. 
A  little  to  the  S.  is  the  Mountain  of  Farqui,  chosen 
by  the  French  astronomers  for  their  meridian  in 
1742.  In  its  neighbourhood  there  are  several 
remains  of  the  works  of  the  Peruvian  incas. 

CUEVAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Castellon,  51 
m.  NE.  Almeria.  Pop.  3,096  in  1867.  The  town 
ts  almost  surrounded  by  the  river  Almanzor,  and 
there  are  between  the  town  and  the  Mediterranean, 
about  8  m.  distant,  a  number  of  very  deep  caverns 
in  the  mountains,  supposed  to  have  been  opened 
by  the  Moors,  in  search  of  minerals  or  water; 
from  these  the  town  takes  its  name.  It  contains 
a  church,  a  convent,  and  a  public  granary.  There 
»  a  castle  on  the  coast,  and  a  small  island  belong- 
ing to  the  town. 

CULIACAN  (an.  Hueicolhuaam,  Mex.),  an  inl# 
town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Sonora,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name  ;  105  m.  ESE.  Ci- 
naloa,  ami  170  SE.  El  Puerto.  Pop.  10,925  in 
1858.  It  is  a  depot  for  goods  passing  to  and  from 
the  port  of  6ua3rmaB,  on  the  Gulf  of  California. 
Dunng  the  Spanish  rule  it  was  the  cap.  of  a  prov. 
The  country  around  is  well  watered  and  highly 
productive. 

CULL  EN,  a  marit  royal,  and  pari  bor.  of  Scot^ 
land,  CO.  Banff,  on  an  eminence  at  the  mouth  of  a 
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little  rivulet,  12  m.  W.  Banff.  Pop.  8,543  in  1861. 
Though  an  ancient  burgh,  the  present  town  is 
comparatively  new,  the  old  town  having  been 
superseded,  and  the  site  on  which  it  stood  enclosed 
within  the  park  of  Cullen  House,  the  mansion  of 
the  Earl  of  Seafield.  The  linen  manufacture,  so 
common  on  all  the  E.  coast  of  ScoUand,  N.  of  Dun- 
dee, has  found  its  way  to  Cullen,  but  is  carried  on 
to  an  inconsiderable  extent  The  inhab.  engage 
in  the  herring  fishery,  and  in  that  of  cod,  skate, 
ling,  and  haddock,  which  abound  on  their  shores; 
so  that  dried  or  cured  fish  form  their  chief  export. 
The  harbour  is  bad,  and  the  town,  on  the  whole, 
not  flourishing. 

Cullen  unites  with  Banff,  Inverury,  Kintore, 
and  Peterhead,  in  returning  a  mem.  to  the  U.  of  C. 
Registered  electors,  44  in  1864. 

CULLEKA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  Valencia. 
It  lies  on  the  Jucar,  near  its  mouth,  and  to  the  S. 
of  the  mountain  and  cape  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  25  m.  S.  Valentia.  Pop. 
9,814  in  1857.  The  town  has  a  church,  a  convent, 
a  hospital,  a  public  granar}%  and  barracks  for 
troops  on  their  march,  being  on  the  shortest  and 
most  frequented  road  from  the  coast  to  the  capital. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  coasting  trade,  as  many 
as  forty  or  fifty  vessels  being  sometimes  seen  at  a 
time,  principally  about  30  tons  burden,  taking  in 
fruit  ior  France,  rice  for  the  Balearic  Islands,  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula.  The  neighbourhood 
produces  rice,  wheat,  maize,  muscatel  raisins,  wine, 
oil,  and  garden  stuff. 

CULPEE,  an  inland  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Bengal,  in  a  jungly  and  unhealthy  situation,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Uooghly  river,  about  30  m. 
SSW.  Calcutta  ;  lat  22°  &  K,  long.  88°  25'  E. 

CULKOSS,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  marit. 
town  of  Scotland,  in  a  detached  comer,  co.  Perth, 
on  a  steep  acclivity  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  about  16  m.  NE.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  617  in 
1861.  Culross  was  made  a  royal  buigh  by  James 
YI.  in  1588 ;  and  though  it  had  once  a  consider- 
able trade  in  salt  and  coal,  the  latter  of  which  was 
wrought  at  a  y&ry  remote  i>eriod,  trade  of  every 
kind  has  now  entirely  left  it,  except,  perhaps,  a 
little  traffic  in  fish  caught  in  the  Forth,  aud  a 
little  damask  weaving  for  manufacturers  in  Dun- 
fermline. There  are  vestiges  of  an  old  harbour; 
but  the  smallest  yawls  can  now  approach  the  town 
only  at  high  water.  But  though  of  no  modem 
importance,  Culross  can  boast  of  many  remains  of 
antiquity,  which  throw  an  air  of  interest  over  a 
phice  otherwise  mean  and  decayed.  At  the  E.  end 
of  the  town  once  stood  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Mungo  or  Kentigern,  said  to  have  been  bora  here. 
A  monastery,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  St.  Serf, 
was  founded  here  in  1217,  by  Malcolm  earl  of  Fife, 
for  Cistercian  monks ;  of  which  considerable  re- 
mains are  extant,  a  part  of  it  serving  as  the  parish 
church.  Culross  Abbey,  occupying  a  magmficent 
terrace  overlooking  the  sea,  and  successively  the 
seat  of  the  Bruces  and  the  noble  family  of  Duu- 
donald,  is  now  the  property  of  the  heirs  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Preston,  Bart  The  present  parish 
church  is  collegiate,  having  two  cleigymen. 

Culross  unites  with  Queensferry,  Inverkeithing, 
Dunfermline,  and  Stirling,  in  sending  a  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.    Registered  electors,  23  m  1864, 

CUMANA,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  cap.  of  the  ddp. 
and  prov.  Cumana,  in  an  arid  and  sandy  plain  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Manzanares,  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  about  1  m.  from  the 
sea-shore,  and  180  m.  E.  Caracas ;  lat.  10°  28'  N., 
long.  640  16'  W.  Pop.  8,500  in  1858.  The  city 
is  commanded  by  Fort  St  Antonio,  built  on  the 
extremity  of  a  hill  immediately  to  the  E. :  tJie 
Manzanares  encompasses  the  town  on  the  S.  and 
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W.,  dividing  it  from  its  principal  subuibs.  It  has 
two  parish  churches^  two  convents,  and  a  theatre. 
Having  suffered  greatly  at  different  times  from 
earthquakes,  its  buildings  are  generally  low  ;  but 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  great  im- 
provements were  introduced  into  the  buildings, 
and  its  prosperity  was  much  augmented  by  me 
judicious  conduct  of  its  governor.  It  has  a  road- 
stead capable  of  receiving  all  the  navies  of  Europe, 
with  excellent  anchorage  for  large  ships.  It  is 
protected  by  a  shoal  and  the  battery  of  Boca  at  its 
entrance.  Exports — mules,  cattle,  «moked  meat, 
salted  fish,  cacao,  and  other  provisions ;  fish,  wild 
fowl,  and  other  necessaries,  are  obtained  here  in 
great  plenty,  and  very  cheap.  Climate  intensely 
hot,  from  June  to  October  the  temperature  being 
usually  9CP  or  95^  F.  during  the  day,  and  seldom 
so  low  even  as  SO^'  in  the  night  The  inhab.  are 
distinguished  for  their  assiduity  in  business,  and 
their  polished  manners.  This  is  the  oldest  Euro- 
pean city  in  the  New  Continent,  having  been 
built  by  Diego  Castellon  in  1523.  It  was  totally 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1766. 

CUMANACOA,  an  inl.  town  of  Venezuela,  prov. 
Cumana,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  lofty  heights, 
21  m.  SE.  Cumana,  and  noted  for  the  prodigious 
difference  between  its  climate  and  that  of  the 
latter  city ;  lat.  1(P  16'  N.,  long.  64°  of  W.  Pop. 
2,470  in  185^.  Cumanacoa  has  seven  montlis  of 
wintiy  weather,  though  onl^  730  ft,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  small,  ill-built,  with  houses 
mostly  of  wood. 

CUMBERLAND,  a  marit  co.  of  England, 
having  N.  Scotland  and  the  Solway  Frith,  E. 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  S.  Westmoreland 
and  Lancashire,  and  W.  the  Irish  Sea.  Area  1,565 
sq.  m.,  or  1,001.273  acres,  of  which  about  300,000 
acres  are  mountain  and  lake.  The  co.  has  some  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  the  kingdom  :  on  its  E. 
border,  adjoining  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
these  consist  of  a  portion  of  the  Pennine  or  great 
central  chain;  while  the  W.  group  has  received 
the  name  of  the  Cambrian  range,  from  their  being 
principallv  in  this  co. ;  the  two  ranges  are  divided 
by  the  plain  of  the  Eden  (see  England  for  an 
account  of  these  mountains,  and  of  the  lakes  inter- 
spersed among  them) .  Principal  rivers,  Eden,  Esk, 
Irthing,  Derwent,  and  Caldew^.  Soil  in  the  lower 
districts,  and  in  parts  of  the  W.  mountains,  light, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  turnip  husbandry ;  but 
there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  wet  loam  on  a  clay 
bottom.  The  soil  of  the  E.  or  central  moors  and 
mountains  is  mostly  peat  earth,  and  they  are 
bleak,  heathv,  and  extremely  barren.  Climate 
rather  humia  Principal  crops,  wheat  and  oats. 
Agriculture  is  much  improved;  a  judicious  rota- 
tion is  observed  ;  and  turnips  are  extensively  cul- 
tivated according  to  the  most  approved  principles 
of  the  drill-husbandry.  Property  is  much  divided. 
There  are  a  few  lar^e  estates,  but  by  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  co.  is  divided  into  small  properties, 
worth  from  IQL  or  20i!.  to  2002.  a  year,  belonging  to 
<  statesmen,*  or  ^  lairds,'  formerly  distinguished  by 
their  attachment  to  routine  practices,  their  supply- 
ing themselves  with  all  sorts  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, and  their  economy  and  independence.  But 
their  habits  have  materially  changed  during  the 
present  century :  domestic  nianufacturcs  have  been 
wholly  abandoned,  and  their  habits  approach  much 
more  nearly  than  before  to  the  common  level  of 
cultivators.*  There  are  valuable  coal  mines  near 
Whitehaven,  and  in  other  places ;  plumbago,  or 
black  lead,  is  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  in 
Borrowdale  in  this  co.;  and  limestone  and  slate 
are  abundant.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  exten- 
sively carried  on  at  Carlisle  and  Penrith ;  and 
conlnge  and  canvas  are  made,  and  ships  built,  at  { 
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Whitehaven  and  other  phices.  Principal  towns, 
Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  Workington,  and  Cocker- 
mouth. 

Cumberland  is  divided  into  6  wards  and  106 
pars.  It  returns  9  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  4 
for  the  CO.,  2  each  for  Carlisle  and  Cockcrmouth, 
and  1  for  Whitehaven.  Registered  electors  for 
the  CO.  10,164  in  1865  ;  of  which  number  the  E. 
division  had  6,441,  and  the  W.  division  4,723. 
Pop.  205,276  in  1861,  inhabiting  40,532  houses. 
Annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income 
tax :  in  E.  division  462,574i  in  1857,  and  479,563/: 
in  1862 ;  and  in  W.  division  420,296i  in  1857, 
and  511,272i  in  1862. 

CUMBERNAULD,  a  manufacturing  village  of 
Scotland,  co.  Dumbarton,  13  m.  E.  Glasgow,  on 
the  highway  leading  from  that  city  to  Falkirk  and 
Stirling.  Pop.  1,561  in  1861.  The  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  people  is  cotton  weaving.  The  Forth 
and  Clyde  canal  runs  within  a  |  m.  of  the  town ; 
and  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  railroad  has  a 
station  here.  Cumbernauld  was  erected  into  a 
buijjh  of  barony  in  1649 ;  and  has  for  five  cen- 
turies been  the  propjerty  of  the  family  of  Fleming, 
whose  seat  is  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

CUMNOCK,  or  OLD  CUMNOCK,  a  village 
of  Scotland,  co.  Ayr,  on  the  Lugar  water,  12  mTE. 
Ayr.  Pop.  2,316  in  1861.  This  place  has  been 
famous  for  above  30  years  for  the  manufacture  of 
what  are  known  by  the  name  of  Cumnock,  or 
Lawrencekirk,  snuff-boxes.  An  artist  of  the 
name  of  Crawford  caught  the  first  idea  of  them 
from  a  box  made  at  Lawrencekirk,  which  had  been 
sent  him  to  repair.  The  excellence  of  the  Cum- 
nock snuff-boxes  lies  m  the  hinge,  which  is  both 
ingenious  in  point  of  contrivance  and  delicate  in 
point  of  execution ;  so  that  it  is  styled  the  '  in- 
visible wooden  hinge.'  The  wood  used  in  the 
manufacture  is  plane,  by  reason  of  its  peculiarly 
close  texture.  One  set  of  artists  make  the  boxes ; 
another  set  paint  those  designs  that  embeUish  the 
lids;  while  women  and  children  are  employed  in 
varnishing  and  polishing.  The  principle  on  which 
the  hinge  is  formed,  as  well  as  the  instrumenta 
employed  in  making  it,  were  for  many  years  kept 
secret.  The  manufacture  exists  also  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Mauchline,  as  also,  to  a  less  de- 
gree, in  Lawrencekirk,  Montrose,  and  one  or  two 
other  places. 

CUPAR-ANGUS,  a  burgh'  of  barony  of  Scot- 
land, partly  in  co.  Perth,  and  partly  in  Angus,  on 
the  Isla,  a  tributary  of  the  Tay,  on  the  high  road 
between  Perth  and  Aberdeen,  about  12^  m.  from 
the  former.  Pop.  8,694  in  1861.  ITie  place  is 
neatly  built,  well  paved,  and  lighted ;  has  a  town- 
house  and  jail,  an  elegant  parish  church,  two 
chapels  belonguig  to  Presbyterian  dissenters,  and 
an  episcopal  chapel ;  a  weekly  cattle-market,  and 
five  annual  fairs.  The  town  enjoys  its  share  of  the 
weaving  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  linen  fabrics,  for 
the  manufacture  of  which  the  various  towns  and 
villages  of  Angus  are  distinguished.  The  weba 
are  gcnerallv  obtained  from  Dundee.  It  has  also 
extensive  bleach-fields  and  tan-pits ;  but  weaving 
is  the  staple  emplovment  of  the  place. 

CUPAR-FIFE  (so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Cupar- An^us),  a  royal  and  parL  bor.  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Fife,  oi  which  it  is  the  cap.,  25  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  the  centre  of  the  Uowe  of  Fife, 
and  on  the  L  bank  of  the  Eden,  10  m.  W.  St. 
Andrew's.  Pop.  5,029  in  1861.  Though  ancient, 
Cupar  has  all  the  characteristic  appearances  of  a 
modem  town.  The  streets  seem  as  if  they  had 
been  recently  built;  and  are  wide,  well  "built, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  partially  paved.  The 
county-hall  is  a  handsome  modern  structure.  The 
manufacture  of  tlie  coaraer  fabrics  of  linen  form 
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the  staple  tnule  of  the  town.  There  are  also  com, 
biriey,  and  flour  mills,  reckoned  the  best  in  the 
eoi,  a' snuff-mill  which  manofactures  60,000  lbs.  of 
ainff  a  year,  a  washing  or  fulling  mill,  a  glue 
manafactor}',  three  breweries,  two  tan-work^  a 
tile  and  brick  work,  at  which  coarse  earthenware  a 
made,  and  a  rope-work.  Cupar  has  long  had  a 
floarishiog  jointr-stock  academy,  with  numerous 
other  schoob;  there  is  a  bequest  by  Dr.  Bell  of 
10,00(M1  for  educational  purposes  according  to  the 
Uadras  system.  Resides  the  par.  church,  there 
are  Presbyterian  dissenting  chapels,  one  Episcopal 
tod  one  Glassite  chapeL  Cupar  is  associated  with 
ik.  Andsaw's,  the  two  Anstnithers,  Crail,  Kilrenny, 
and  Pittenweem,  in  returning  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C  Registered  electors  224  in  1866.  Corporation 
revenue,  150L  The  borough  is  governed  by  a 
provost,  8  bailies,  and  23  counsellors.  Cupar  was 
a  royal  bor.  so  fkr  back,  at  least,  as  the  reign  of 
David  II.  On  a  mound  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town, 
called  the  Castle-hill,  formerly  stood  a  castellated 
fortress,  the  chief  residence  of  the  family  of  Mac- 
dnir,  the  feudal  thanes  or  earls  of  Fife.  At  tlie 
foot  of  this  mound  was  a  convent  of  Dominican  or 
Black  Friars,  founded  by  the  Macduffii,  and  after- 
wards annexed  to  St.  Monance  in  the  same  co. 
(Keith's  Scot.  Bishops,  ed.  1824,  p.  445) ;  but  of 
these  two  buildings  no  traces  are  now  extant. 
The  patrimonial  estate  of  the  famous  Scottish 
poet,  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  was  within 
a  short  distance  of  Cupar ;  and  on  &  verdant  espla- 
nade, still  called  the  Play  Field,  in  front  of  Mao- 
duff  castle,  was  acted,  in  1555,  his  witty  drama  of 
the '  Three  Estates,'  a  popular  satire  on  the  priest- 
hood, and  which  is  thought  to  have  had  no  mean 
effect  in  hastening  the  Reformation. 

CURACOA,  or  CURASSAO,  an  isl.  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  belonging  to  the  Netherlands,  off 
the  N.  coast  of  Venezuela ;  between  lat.  12^  and 
12C  13'  X.,  and  long.  68^  44'  and  69°  18'  W. 
Length,  NW.  to  SE.,  about  48  m.;  average 
breadth  about  14  m. ;  area,  600  sq.  m.  Pop.  19^596 
in  1861,  of  whom  about  one-third  slaves.  The 
chores  of  the  island  are  bold,  and  its  interior  u  in 
puts  hilly.  It  has  several  harbours,  the  chief  of 
which  is  that  of  Santa  Anna,  in  the  SW.,  where 
its  principal  town  is  built.  Tlie  soil  is  in  general 
piNir  and  rocky,  and  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of 
water;  but  by  the  industrv  of  the  inhab.,  some  to- 
bacco, sugar  m  considerable  quantities,  and  indigo 
are  grown ;  and  a  good  deal  of  salt  is  obtained 
from  the  marshes.  Maize,  cassava,  figs,  oranges, 
ntrons,  and  most  Euro^n  culinary  rotables, 
are  coldvated ;  but  provisions  are  not  produced  on 
the  island  in  sufficient  quantity  for  its  inhab.  The 
^1Jve^n^lent  is  conducted  by  a  siadtholderf  assisted 
bra  dvil  and  mUitary  counclL  Wilhelmstadt, 
the  cap.  and  seat  of  government,  is  one  of  the 
neatest  cities  in  the  W.  Indies ;  its  public  build- 
ings are  magnificent,  the  private  houses  commo- 
dious, and  the  clean  streets  remind  the  traveller  of 
those  in  the  Dutoh  towns.  The  port  of  Cura9oa, 
St  Barbara,  has  a  narrow  entrance,  but  is  large 
aod  safe.  It  is  protected  by  the  fort  of  Amster- 
liam  and  other  batteries;  but  was  taken  by  a 
»qaadron  of  four  English  frigates  in  1807.  Two 
smaller  islandis  one  on  either  side,  Buen  Ayre  and 
Oniba,  also  belong  to  the  Dutoh.  Their '  inhab. 
are  chiefly  cattle-breeders.  Cura9oa  was  discovered 
I7  the  Spaniards,  but  taken  from  them  b^  the 
Dutch  in  1632.  Great  Britain  took  possession  of 
ii  in  1708,  but  returned  it  to  Holland  in  1814. 

CUSTRIN,  or  KUSTRIN,  a  strongly  fortified 
town  of  l^isida,  prov.  Brandenburg,  on  the  Oder, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Warta,  62  m.  E.  Berlin, 
on  the  railwav  from  Berlin  to  Konigsbcrg.  Pop. 
9,937  in  1861,  excL  of  garrison  of  1,661.    The 
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Oder  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  nearly  900  ft.  in 
length,  uniting  the  citadel  with  the  town ;  being 
surruimded  by  marshes,  it  is  strong  as  well  by 
nature  as  by  art.  The  Russians  burnt  the  town 
without,  howcA'er,  taking  the  fort  in  1758.  It 
was  soon  after  rebuilt  on  a  grea'Jy  improved  plan. 
The  fortifications  have  been  much  improved  since 
thepeaceof  1815. 

CUTCH-GUNDAVA,  an  inl  prov.  of  Beloo- 
chistan,  differing  in  some  important  respects  from 
all  the  others,  being  by  far  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  that  country,  and  its  only  prov,  E.  the 
Brahooick  mountains.  It  lies  between  lat.  27° 
40'  and  29°  15'  N.,  and  long.  67«>  20'  and  69©  80' 
E.  Length  N.  to  S.  about  120  m.;  breadth  of  its 
habitable  and  fertile  part  a  little  more  than  60  m. ; 
having  N.  Sewestan  (Caubul),  E.  and  S.  Sinde, 
and  W.  the  prov.  Thalawan.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  a  plain,  Donnded  by  deserU  on  the  N.,  S.,  and 
£.;  ana  w^atered  by  several  rivulets  communicating 
by  numerous  aoueducts.  Soil  rich  and  loamy, 
and  so  exceedingly  productive  that  it  is  said,  were 
it  all  cultiA-ated,  the  crops  would  be  more  than 
sufiicient  to  supply  all  Beloochistan ;  as  it  is.  con- 
siderable quantities  of  grain,  besides  cotton,  in- 
digo, and  oH,  are  exported.  It  is  alleged,  but 
probably  without  foundation,  that  rice  will  not 
grow  in  Cutch-Gundava,  notwithstanding  the  lux- 
uriance of  all  oUier  crops,  and  the  plentiful  supply 
of  water.  Climate  oppressively  hot  throughout 
the  summer,  when  the  simoom  is  frequently  ex- 
perienced ;  during  winter  it  is  so  mild  that  the 
chiefs  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining 
W.  provinces  resort  thither.  The  bulk  of  the  pop. 
are  Juts ;  there  are  a  few  Hindoos  in  the  towns 
and  villages,  who  live  by  barter,  and  transport- 
ing gnan  Villages  extremely  numerous.  The 
chief  towns  are  Gundava,  the  cap.,  Dadur,  Bhag, 
and  Lheree. 

CUTTACK,  a  laree  marit.  dist  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Orissa,  presid.  Bengal,  between  lat.  19°  80' 
and  21°  40'  N.,  and  long.  84°  30'  and  87°  E.; 
having  N.  the  dist.  Midnapore  and  the  Berar  ceded 
districts,  W.  the  latter,  S.  Ganjam,  and  E.  the  Bav 
of  Ben^  Area  9,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,984,600. 
It  consists  of  three  different  tracts  of  country, — 
the  marshy  coast,  the  dry  central  region,  and  the 
hilly  country  to  the  W.  The  latter  abounds  with 
trees,  valuable  either  for  cabinet-work,  dyeing,  or 
vamish-making.  Bivers  numerous ;  the  chief  are 
the  Mahanuddy,  I^hminy,  Coyle,  and  Subun- 
reeka;  all  these  are  of  considerable  size,  and  even 
the  minor  streams  swell,  during  the  rains,  to  an 
enormous  magnitude,  rendering  the  construction 
of  extensive  and  solid  embankments  necessary  in 
many  parts  of  the  dist  The  periodical  rains  are 
not  so  early  here  as  in  Bengal ;  the  summer  heats 
are  very  oppressive,  and  the  forests  of  Cuttack 
are  generally  highly  insalubrioiu.  They  are  also 
much  infested  with  ferocious  wild  animals,  espe- 
cially leopards ;  and  reptiles,  many  of  which  are 
venomous.  Bice  of  different  qualities,  wheat  and 
maize,  in  the  hilly  tracts,  the  sugar-cane,  pulse, 
aromatic  roots,  spices,  and  dyeing  drugs  are  the 
chief  articles  of  cul  ture.  Several  kinds  of  grani  t  e, 
slate,  and  iron  ore  are  found,  and  gold  dust  in  the 
beds  of  the  mountain  torrents.  The  land  is  not 
assessed  under  the  permanent  settlement,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  adjoining  prov.  of  Bengal;  but  an 
agreement  is  usually  made  between  the  govcni- 
meut  and  the  land-holders  for  a  certain  term,  the 
amount  of  the  land-tax  being  by  no  means  fixed. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  territory  in  the 
W.  or  mountainous  region  is  in  the  poss^cssiun  of 
a  number  of  nearly  independent  zemindars,  each 
of  whom  maintains  a  kind  of  sovereign  stale,  and 
pays  but  a  light  tribute.    A  mure  valuable  source 
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of  revenue  to  the  government  than  the  land-tax 
has  been  the  monopoly  of  salt,  much  of  which, 
remarkable  for  whiteness  and  purity,  ia  made  on 
the  coast  of  this  district.  The  chief  towns  are 
Cuttack  the  cup.,  Balasore,  and  Juggernaut,  the 
wiat  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  that  name.  (See 
JuooBRNAUT.)  Cuttack  was  acquired  by  the 
British,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Mahrattas,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  Juggernaut  rajah  in  1803-4. 
In  1817,  the  too  rapid  introduction  of  the  revenue 
and  judicial  systems  established  in  Bengal  amongst 
the  rude  and  barbarous  inhabitants  of  Cuttack, 
together  with  the  evils  of  over-assessment  and 
mismanagement,  excited  a  rebellion  in  this  dist., 
which  was  subdued  in  the  ensuing  year,  but  at 
the  expense  of  much  treasure,  and  the  loss  of 
many  lives. 

Cuttack  (Catttk^  a  royal  residence),  a  town  of 
Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  above  dist,  seat  of  its  prin- 
cipal judicial  court,  drc,  on  the  Mahanuddy,  and 
in  the  rainv  season  insulated  bv  two  of  its  branches, 
220  m.  SW.  Calcutta;  lat.  20°  27'  N.,  long.  HG©  5' 
K.  Pop.  estimated  at  40,000.  Its  principal  street 
is  well  built,  and  it  has  many  houses  two  and 
tlirce  stories  high,  a  spacious  market-place,  some 
handsome  Mohammedan  structures,  and  some  mi- 
litary cantonments.  The  dwellings  of  the  civil 
establishment  are  dispersed  over  the  environs. 
This  t^»wn  is  secured  from  inundation  by  large 
and  solid  embankments  along  the  river :  the  value 
of  these  was  sufficiently  proved  in  1817,  when 
during  the  hea\'y  rains  the  waters  of  the  river 
rose  in  one  night  18  ft,,  or  6  ft.  alwve  the  general 
level  of  the  town,  which  was  only  prcsen-ed  by 
their  means.  Cuttack  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
capital  as  early  as  the  10th  century. 

ClIXHAVEN  (Germ.  Outhaft'n),  a  sea-port 
town  of  N.  Germany,  immediately  within  the  es- 
tuarv  of  the  Kibe,  on  its  SVV.  side,  in  a  detaclied 
j)ortion  of  territorv  belonging  to  Hamburgh,  fn)ra 
which  it  is  distant  55  m,  WNW.;  lat.  63®  52'  21" 
N.,  long.  80  43'  E.  Pop.  1,410  in  18G1.  The  t4)wn 
lias  a  gooil  harbour,  with  deep  water,  a  lighthouse, 
and  is  a  quarantine  station.  It  was  formerly  the 
rendezvous  of  most  passengers  to  and  from  Eng- 
land and  the  Ell)e ;  but  since  the  establishment  of 
steam-packets,  they  are  conveyed  direct  to  and 
from  Hamburgh.  Vessels  entering  the  Elbe  gene- 
rally heave  to  opposite  Cuxhaven  for  pilots,  by 
whom  it  is  mostlv  inhabited.  In  summer  it  £9 
resorted  to  by  sea-bathers. 

(/UZCO,  an  inland  city  of  Peru,  formerly  the 
cap.  of  the  empire  of  the  incas,  at  the  foot  of  some 
hills,  ha\nng  an  extensive  valley  opening  to  tlie 
SE.,  11.380  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  about 
400  m.ESE.  Lima;  lat.  130  30'  55"  S.,  long. 
72°  4'  10"  W.  I'op.  45,231  in  1858,  mostly  In- 
dians. The  cathedral  and  convent  of  St  Aiigus- 
tiiic  arc  said  to  rank  amongst  the  finest  religious 
edifices  in  the  New  World ;  and  it  has  besides  six 
churches,  eight  convents,  four  well- endowed  hos- 
])itals,  three  monasteries,  a  university,  and  three 
collegiate  schools.  But  Cuzco  derives  most  part 
of  its  interest  from  the  historical  associations  con- 
nected witli  it,  and  fnmi  its  remains  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  incas.  Even  a  great  numlxjr  of  the 
private  houses  belong  to  that  era ;  and  by  the  size 
of  the  stones,  and  tlie  iineness  and  peculiarity  of 
the  building,  give  to  the  city  an  imposing  air. 
The  Dominican  convent,  a  mjignificent  structure, 
is  raised  on  walls  that  forme<l  part  of  the  famous 
temple  of  the  sun,  destn»yed  by  the  fanatical  zeal 
of  the  Spaniards.  Ulloa  (^^>yagc  d'Amerique,  i. 
507)  says  that  the  high  altar  stands  on  the  verj* 
spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  golden  image  of  the 
vsun.  Upon  a  hill  to  the  N.  of  the  city  are  the 
niius  of  a  very  extensive  fortress,  the  work  of  the 
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incas,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  the  species  named 
Cyclopean,  and  have  a  striking  analogy  to  the  so- 
called  structures  found  in  various  parts  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  Some  of  the  stones,  which  are  all  of 
angular  shapNBs,  are  of  such  an  enormous  size  that 
their  weight  is  said  to  exceed  150  tons,  and,  though 
no  cement  be  used  in  the  building,  they  are  so 
admirably  jointed  and  fitted  together,  that  the  in- 
teratices  are  hardly  perceptible.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  such  vast  blocks  could  have 
been  conveyed  from  the  quarries  and  placed  on 
the  walls  without  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery. 
In  the  plain  to  the  S.  of  the  city  are  extensive 
remains  of  ancient  edifices  in  the  same  style ;  and 
it  is  said  by  Alcedo  that  a  subterranean  passage 
led  from  the  palace  of  the  incas  to  the  fortress, 
and  that  a  road  was  constructed  from  the  city  to 
Lima, 

The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and  excelling 
in  embroidery,  painting,  and  sculpture.  There 
are  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen 
stuifs,  and  of  leather  and  parchment  A  C(m- 
siderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  these  and  in  the 
products  of  the  adjacent  district 

Cuzco  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  Peruvian  cities, 
its  origin  dating  from  the  era  of  Manco  Capac,  the 
founder  of  the  empure  of  the  incas,  probably  in 
the  12th  century.  Pizarro  took  possession  of  it  in 
1554,  and  was  shortly  after  besieged  in  it  \yy  the 
whole  Peru>Tan  force.  During  this  siege  a  great 
part  of  the  town  was  destroyed.  The  city,  as  well 
as  the  provmce,  of  Cuzco,  after  being  torn  from 
the  Spanish  dominion,  formed  part  of  Peru  from 
1821  to  1836;  it  then  fell  to  Bolivia,  but  was  sub- 
sequently again  united  to  Peru. 

CYPRUS,  or  KIBRIS,  a  famous  and  consider- 
able island,  in  the  NE.  angle  of  the  Mediterranean, 
l)etween  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  at  present  belong- 
ing to  Turkey,  44  m.  S.  Cape  Anamour  in  the  for- 
mer, 65  m.  W.  Latakia  in  the  latter,  and  330  m. 
E.  Crete;  between  lat.  34°  34'  and  35°  42'  N.,  and 
long.  32^  18'  and  34°  87'  E.  Shape  somewhat 
oval,  "with  a  considerable  promontory  projecting 
ENE.  from  the  main  body  of  the  island:  greatest 
length  132  m. ;  average  breadth  from  30  to  35  m. 
Pop.  estimated  at  1 10,000,  of  whom  about  one- 
half  are  Greeks.  The  island  is  intersected  length- 
ways, or  from  E.  to  W.,  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
the  highest  point  of  whicli,  St  Croce  (an.  3/. 
Olvfnpus)y  is  about  15  m.  S.  Nicosia.  The  princi- 
pal river,  Pedia  (an.  Pedants)  ^  consists  of  two  main 
branches:  it  flows  E.  through  the  centre  of  the 
island,  having  its  embouchure  near  the  nuns  of 
Constantia,  on  the  E.  coast;  but  this,  like  most  of 
the  other  rivers,  is  but  of  limited  dimensions, 
and  is  nearly  dried  up  in  summer.  Cypnis  is  also 
othenvise  ill  supplied  with  water,  that  obtained 
from  most  of  the  wells  being  brackish.  The  prin- 
cipal plains  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  Pexiia,  and 
the  S.  coast  of  the  island.  The  climate  differs  in 
different  parts :  al(»ng  the  N.  shore  it  is  compara- 
tively temperate;  the  winds  coming  from  the  cold 
mountainous  districts  of  Asia  Minor  temper  the 
heat  in  summer,  and  in  winter  pro<hice  piercing 
colds  on  the  mountains,  which  are  covert  with 
snow  for  several  months.  But  it  is  otherwise  in 
the  ])lains  along  the  S.  and  E.  coasts :  these  con- 
sist, for  the  most  part,  of  a  whitish  soil  which  haa 
an  offensive  glare,  and  being  defended  from  the  N. 
and  NW.  winds  by  the  inonntains,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  arc  ex|>osed  to  the  full  sweep  of 
the  E.,  SE.,  and  S.  winds  from  the  S>Tian,  Arabian, 
and  Lybiiui  licscrts,  they  have  a  higher  tem|)cra- 
ture  than  any  other  i)la(Hi  in  the  Levant.  During 
tlio  summer  iieats  malaria  is  frequently  generated; 
and  long  droughts  ciimbined  with  the  want  of  in- 
dustry and  the  neglect  of  irrigation,  not  unfrc- 
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qtientlv  destroy  the  crops.  The  soil  is  naturally 
fruitful,  and.  iii  antiquity,  Cyprus  was  famous  for 
its  fertility,  and  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its 
products.  Even  now,  though  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  land  be  cultivated,  and  that  in  the 
most  wretched  manner,  the  merchants  of  Lamica 
annually  export  several  cugoes  of  excellent  wheat 
to  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  best  as  well  as  the 
most  agreeable  parts  of  the  island  are  in  the  vi- 
cinitv  of  Cerina  and  fiafib,  the  ancient  Paphos. 
(See'BAFKA.) 

Cotton  of  a  superior  quality  is  produced  in  the 
inland.  The  cultivation  was  much  extended  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  ciHl  war,  and  in 
1863  the  total  produce  amounted  to  8,000  bales 
of  2 J  cwt.,  or  2,016,000  pounds.  (Report  of  Mr. 
Vice-Oonsiil  White  on  the  Trade  of  Cyprus,  dated 
May  10, 1864.)  Cyprus  was  formerly  famous  for 
its  cotton,  and,  under  the  Venetians,  the  island 
annually  exported  about  30,000  bales.  It  then 
also  exported  considerable  quantities  of  supur, 
produced  from  plantations  of  canes  in  the  vicmity 
of  Limasol  and  Baffa.  There  are  extensive 
ftiresta  of  oak,  beech,  and  pines ;  groves  of  olives 
and  plantations  of  mulberries.  It  is  remarkable 
for  toe  fineness  of  its  fruits,  and  its  rich  sweet 
wine,  oil,  and  silk.  The  latter  is  of  two  kinds, 
yellow  and  white,  but  the  former  is  preferred, 
^e  wheat  is  of  a  superior  quality,  affording  ex- 
cellent bread ;  and  rice,  madder,  and  an  endless 
variety  of  other  valuable  products,  might  be  cul- 
tivated in  several  parte  of  the  island. 

The  wines  of  Cyprus,  particularly  those  pro- 
duced from  the  vineyard  called  the  Commander}', 
from  its  having  belonged  to  the  knighte  of  MalUi, 
were  formerly  more  highlv  prized  for  desserts 
than  even  those  of  Crete.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
last  century,  the  total  produce  of  the  vintage 
was  supposed  to  amount  to  above  2,000,000  gal- 
lons, of  which  nearly  half  was  exported;  but 
now.  the  wine  grown  and  exported  docs  not 
amount  to  a  tenili  part  of  these  (Quantities.  *  Per- 
haps," says  Dr.  Clarke,  *  there  is  no  part  of  the 
world  where  the  vine  yields  such  redundant  and 
luscious  fruit :  the  juice  of  the  Cynrian  grape  re- 
sembles a  concentrated  essence.  The  wine  of  the 
island  is  famous  all  over  the  Levant.  English- 
men, however,  do  not  consider  it  as  a  favourite 
beverage ;  it  requires  nearly  a  century  of  age  to 
deprive  it  of  that  sickly  s>reetness  which  renders 
it  repugnant  to  their  j)alates.  Ite  powerful 
aperient  quality  is  also  not  likely  to  recommend 
it.  When  it  has  remained  in  bottles  for  10  or  12 
years,  it  acquires  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation 
upon  exposure  to  the  air ;  and  thii<,  added  to  ite 
sweetness  and  high  colour,  causes  it  to  resemble 
Tokay  more  than  any  other  wine.  It  will  keep 
in  casks,  to  which  the  air  has  access,  for  any 
number  of  years.  If  the  inhabitante  were  indus- 
trious, and'  capable  of  turning  their  vintage  to 
the  liest  account,  the  red  ^ine  of  the  island  might 
be  rendered  as  famous  as  the  white,  and,  perhaps, 
better  suited  for  exportation.     (Travels,  iv.  19.) 

Cypnis  was  formerly  far  more  densely  popu- 
lated than  it  is  at  present.  In  antiquity,  the  pop. 
probably  fell  litUe  short  of  1,000,000;  and  m 
1571,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  it  had 
a  pop.  of  about  400,000,  or  nearly  four  times  ite 
present  amount.  *  Nowhere,'  as  Mr.  Kinneir  states 
(Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  pp.  176,  Ike.),  'is 
the  baleful  influence  of  the  Ottoman  dominion 
more  conxpienoos  than  in  Cyprus,  where  it  has 
literally  turned  cities  into  miserable  villages,  and 
cultivated  fields  into  arid  deserts.*  In  describing 
his  journey  from  Lamica  to  Nicosia,  Dr.  Clarke 
(Travels,  iv.  5o)  observes,  *  The  soil  everywhere 
exhibited  a  white  marly  clay,  said  to  be  exceed- 


ingly rich  in  ite  nature,  although  neglected.  The 
Greeks  are  so  oppressed  by  their  Turkish  masters, 
that  they  dare  not  cultivate  the  land :  the  han^est 
would  instantly  be  taken  from  them  if  they  did. 
Their  whole  aim  seems  to  be  to  scrape  together 
sufficient,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  pay  their 
tax  to  the  governor.  The  omission  of  this  is 
punished  by  torture  or  by  death ;  and,  in  cases 
of  their  inability  to  supply  the  imjXMt,  the  inhab. 
fly  from  the  island.  8o  many  emigrations  of  this 
sort  happen  during  the  year,  that  the  pop,  of  all 
Cyprus  scarcely  exceeds  60,000  persons,  a  number 
formerly  insufficient  to  have  peopled  one  of  ite 
many  cities.  The  governor  resides  at  Nicosia. 
His  appointment  is  annual,  and  as  it  is  obtaine<l 
by  purchase,  the  highest  bidder  succeeds:  each 
striving,  after  his  arrival,  to  surpass  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  enormity  of  his  exactions.  From  this 
terrible  oppression,  the  consuls  and  a  few  other 
families  are  free,  in  consequence  of  a  protection 
granted  by  their  respective  nations.' 

Mr.  Kinneir  (Journey,  jip.  182-3)  states,  that 
'  the  governor  and  the  archbishop  deal  more  largely 
in  com  tlian  all  the  other  people  of  the  island  put 
together:  they  frequently  seiase  iqwn  the  whole 
yearly  produce,  at  their  own  valuation,  and  cither 
export  or  retail  it  at  an  advanced  price ;  nay,  it 
happened  more  than  once,  during  the  war  in 
Spain,  that  the  whole  of  the  com  was  purchased 
in  this  manner  by  the  merchante  of  Malta,  and 
exported  without  leaving  the  lower  orders  a 
mor>»el  of  bread.'  IMore  recently,  the  condition  of 
the  people  seems  to  have  somewhat  improved,  to 
judge  from  consular  and  other  reports.  The  cx- 
porte  of  produce  are  also  steadily  increasing.  The 
total  amount  of  exports  for  1863  was  276,700/., 
being  an  increase  of  88,565^  upon  the  preceding 
rear,  chiefly  due  to  augmented  culture  of  cotton. 
I'he  total  amount  of  imports  in  18G3  was  120,000iL, 
exceeding  that  of  the  year  1862  by  20,000/. 
Greece  is  the  chief  importing  countir,  next 
Austria  and  then  France.  (Keport  of  Mr.  Vice- 
Consul  White  on  the  Trade  of  Cvpms,  dated  May 
10,  1864.) 

Sheep  and  cattle  are  bred  in  considerable  num- 
bers. There  is  abundance  of  game,  such  as  par- 
tridges, quails,  woodcocks,  and  snipes :  there  are 
no  wild  quadrupeds,  excepting  foxes  and  hares, 
but  manv  kinds  of  serpente,  and  the  tarantula. 
Clouds  oi  locuste  sometimes  devastate  the  country. 
The  ancient  mines  of  Cypms  now  wholly  neg- 
lected, afiforded  large  quantities  of  the  finest 
copper  {.^Es  Cyprium),  whence,  thoucrh  that  be 
very  doubtful,  the  name  of  the  Lsland  has  been 
supposed  to  be  derived.  It  is  also  said  to  contain 
ores  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  and  has  a 
species  of  rock-crystal  called  Paphos  diamond. 
Amianthus,  or  asbestos,  of  a  very  superior  quality, 
is  found  near  Baflfa;  it  is  flexible  as  silk,  white, 
and  more  delicately  fibrous  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  Mariti  states  that  a  village, '  called 
Amianthus,  existed  in  Cyprus  in  his  time ;  and  it 
was  most  probably  the  s])ot  where  the  Amianthus 
or  incombustible  cloth,  used  by  the  anciente  to 
wrap  up  the  bodies  of  distinguished  )>rr8ons  when 
laid  on  the  funereal  pile,  was  principally  produced. 
(Travels,  L  177.)  Salt  is  <ibtaiued  by  evaiK)ration 
at  various  places  on  the  S.  coast.  The  inhab. 
manufacture  small  carpets,  some  silk  and  cotton 
fabrics,  and  excellent  Turkey  leather.  Under  the 
Turks  this  island  was  divided  into  three  saniiacks 
— those  of  lialfa,  Cerina,  and  Nicosia.  Nicosia, 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  the  cap.  The  oUier 
principal  towns 'are  Lamica,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Cititun,  Limasol,  Famegusta  on  the  K. 
Cerina  (an.  Cerinia)  on  the  N.,  and  Baffa  (Paphos) 
on  the  W.  coast.    Even  the  ruins  of  most  of  the 
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nnciciit  cities  mentioned  by  Strabo  have  di«ap- '  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  Cyprns 
peared ;  but  at  ConBtantia,  near  Famamuta,  Kin-  formed  i>art  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  from  which 
neir  traced  the  circ  of  the  ancient  walla,  and  tlie  it  waa  taken  by  the  Saracens.  I^aac,  a  prince  of 
foundations  of  some  buildings ;  and  at  Lamica  the  Comneni  family,  hayinf?  usurped  the  sovc- 
medalsand  other  antiquities  arc  frequently  dug !  reignty,  was  dethroned,  in  1191,  by  Bichard  1., 
lip.  Theremaijis  of  a  monastery,  built  by  a  prin-  i  king  of  England.  The  latter  haying  conferred 
cess  of  the  house  of  Lusignan,  'stand  abimt  4  ra.  the  island  on  Guy  de  Lusignan,  to  indemnify  him 
.SE.  Oerina.  Cj'pnis  was  orifrinally  peopled  by  j  for  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  it  continued  in  possos- 
the  Phoenicians*  It  was  colonised  by  the  Greeks,  |  sion  of  his  family  for  three  centuries,  or  till  1480, 
and  successively  possessed  by  the  E^'^tians,  t  when,  on  default  of  heirs,  it  fell  to  the  Venetians. 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  llomans*.  In  antiquity,  it  i  The  Turks  took  it  from  them  in  1571,  Brcgadino, 
was  as  famous  for  the  worship  of  Venus  as  Dolos  the  gallant  defender  of  Famagusta,  after  exhaust- 
for  that  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  This,  in  fact,  was  '  ing  every  resource,  at  last  capitulated  on  honoiir- 
the  favourite  seat  of  the  goddess,  •  diva  pntens  \  able  terms.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  place 
Cypru'  Divine  honoun  are  supposed  to  have  '  been  delivered  up  than  the  capitulation  was  dw- 
been  first  paid  to  her  at  Paphos  (See  Baffa),  ;  n^anied,  and  Bregadino  himself  was  skinned 
where  she  had  a  magnificent  temple —  '  alive  and  impaled — a  dreadful  augury  of  what 

» ubi  tcmplum  illi,  oentumque  S«b»o        '  ^^^  population  was  to  suffer  under  the  dominion 
Thurc  caleiit  ane,  serti^iue  reoeiitibns  balant.'  «f  the  warlike  followers  of  Mahomet.     However, 

ylihieid,  I.  416.  it  seems  probable  that  the  better  government  oT 
Rut  the  whole  ishmd  was  sacred  to  Venus;  and,  Turkey,  inaugurated  in  recent  years  by  the  in- 
b-^Mes  Paphos,  other  three  cities  were  celebrated   Auence  of  the  Western  powers,  will  also  make 


for  her  worship. 

'  Ent  Amathns,  est  celsa  nilhi  Paphos,  atque  Cythera, 
Idalia^ue  domus.'  .£neid,  x.  51. 

Hence  the  epitheta  Cyprian,  Paphian,  and  Ida- 
Han,  applied  to  A'enus.    It  is  alleged  that  the 


itself  felt  before  long  in  this  magnificent  island. 

CZEGLED,  a  large  maricet  town  of  Hungar>-. 
between  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  co.  Peath,  on  the 
high  road  between  that  citv  and  Debreczin,  89  m, 
SE.  the  former,  and  84  m.  WSW.  the  latter.  Pop. 
19,150  in  1857.      The   inhabitants   are  chiefly 


ladies  of  the  island  are  still  devotedly  attached  !  Protestants.    A  great  deal  of  ordinarj'  red  wine 
to  the  worship  of  the  goddet^s.  '  I  is  made  here,  as  well  as  beer. 
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T)ACCA,  or  DHAKA,  an  iiil.  city  of  Ilindostan,  inhabited  portion  of  the  city  are  surrounded  by 
pn»v.  Bengal,  formerly  very  extensive,  poiju-  ,  ruins  and  rank  vegetation  ;  and  the  castle,  fac- 
lous,  and  rich,  and  still  one  of  the  princi[)al  cities  !  tones,  and  churches,  of  the  Dutch,  French,  and 
of  the  Bengal  presidency,  and  tlie  seat  of  a  court  I  Portuguese,  have  all  fallen  into  decay.  Englii^h 
of  circuit  and  appeal  for  the  seven  K.  distr.  of  j  goods  and  manufactiu^s,  or  imitations  of  them. 
Bengal.  It  extends,  with  its  suburiw.  for  6  m.  >  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  bazaars;  but  no  vessels 
along  a  river  which,  uniting  vnth  the  Ganges  I  larger  than  small  countr\'-built  brigs  come  up  ihe 
on  Uie  one  hand  and  the  Brahmaputra  on  the  river.  Thetradeof  the  city,  however,  has  greatly 
other,  affonls  the  greatest  facilities  to  commerce :  :  improved  in  recent  years  by  the  establishment  of 
lat.  28°  42'  N.,  long.  90°  17'  E.,  127  m.  NE.  C'al-  I  the  Eastern  Bengal*  railway,  a  line  ronning  from 
cutta,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Kast '  Calcutta  to  Dacca,  via  Pubna,  with  a  branch  to 
Bengal  railway.  Pop.  estimated  at  70,000.  Like  !  Jessore,  Tlie  total  length  of  this  railway  is  110 
other  native  towns,  it  is  a  mixture  of  brick, '  m.,  and  it  was  opened  throughout  on  the  15lh 
thatch,  and  mud  houstw,  ivith  narrow  and  crooked  {  November,  18<52.  The  striped  and  flowered  mns- 
streets.  The  bulk  of  tlie  houses  are  so  very  com-  lins  of  Dacca  were  formerly  regarded  as  inimitable, 
bustible,  that  they  are  usually  burned  down  once  |  and  were  in  great  request  at  the  Mogul  court,  mid 
a  year.  Actxirding  to  HcIkt,  Dacca  is  like  the  other  native  Indian  courts,  as  well  as  at  the  old 
worst  part  of  Calcutta,  near  Chitf)oor,  but  with  I  court  of  France.  The  manufacture  was  hercditar>' 
some  really  fine  ruins  intermingled  with  the  huts,  [  in  several  families,  but  has  been  annihilated  bv 
which  cover  three-fourths  of  its  area.  There  are  the  destruction  of  the  native  courts  and  the 
few  European  hoiwes,  and  these  mostly  small  and  wealth v  native  nobles.  Its  loss  has  been  very 
mean,  compared  with  tliose  of  (.'alcutta.  Some  generally  ascribed  to  the  importation  of  the 
Greek  buildings,  which  were  the  favourite  resi- I  cheaper  muslins  of  England,  but  this  is  a  mistake; 
dence  of  the  late  nabob,  were  ruined  by  the  en-  '  it  was  wholly  suppressed  before  a  yard  of  British 
rroachroents  of  the  river.  In  the  17th  oentur}'  i  muslin  or  calico  found  its  way  to  India.  I'he 
Islam  Khan  built  a  jmlace  and  fort  here,  the  niins  •  manufacture,  in  fact,  was  never  carried  on  upon 
«if  which  form  an  nnfiosing  object ;  and  toward  i  a  large  scale ;  and  being  one  of  luxury  only,  it 
the  end  of  the  same  ccnturv  a  grandson  of  Aurung-  i  fell  with  the  fall  of  the  wealthy  class,  who  alone 
7.ebe  commenced  and  hnished  a  magnificent  j  purehased  its  products.  The  cotton  grown  in  the 
palace,  now  alsi>  in  niins.  The  pagodas  are  few  i  district  is  now  mostly  ex|M>rted  to  England, 
and  small,  owing  to  the  ascendancy  of  Moham-  ITiere  are  some  respectable  (ireck,  Portuguese, 
mcdanism,  and  almost  every  brick  building  has  <  and  Armenian  merchants.  The  country  round 
its  Persian  or  Arabic  inscription.    There  is  a  small    Dacca  being  always  covered  with  verdure  during 


but  pretty  Gothic  Knglish  church;  and  a  burial 
ground  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  containing 
some  handsome  tombs,  both  Christian  and  Mussul- 
man.   There  are  several  obelisks  in  and  around 


the  dry  months,  it   is  comfwiratively   free  from 
violent  heats,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  healthiest 
stations  in  I^ngal. 
Dacca  is  coinparativelv  modem :  it  is  not  men- 


the  city ;  and  about  4  ra.  off  is  a>heautifii1  Gothic  i  tioned  by  Abul  Fazel  From  1008  to  1639  it  was 
bridge,  said  to  have  been  constnu^ted  by  a  French-  i  the  metropolis  of  Bengal,  and  again  attaijied  to 
man,  but,  like  most  of  the  other  public  edifices,  in  that  dignity  in  1657.  the  commencement  of  the 
a  state  of  ruin.    All  the  buildings  beyond  the  i  lera  of  its  great<!st  splendour,  when,  judging  from 
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ke  mins.  it  mu8t  have  vied  in  extent  and  wealth 
with  the  huqprest  cities  of  India.  Iti»  decline  began 
with  the  diMirdeis  consequent  to  the  invaitionis  of 
Nadir  Shah. 

Dacca,  and  Dacca  Jelalpobk,  two  districta 
of  Hindootan,  prov.  Bengal,  chieflv  between  lat. 
230  and  240  N.,  and  long.  89©  30'  and  91°  E.; 
having  N.  the  distr.  Myinunsing,  E.  Tipperah,  S. 
Backeij^nge,  and  W.  Jessore  and  Kajislmye.  The 
area  of  Dacca  ia  1,870,  and  of  Dacca  Jelalpore 
I680  sq.  m.;  pop.  of  both  districts  1,237,000  in 
iseo.  The  country  is  almost  a  dead  Hat,  studded 
with  lakes,  and  intersected  by  the  two  great  rivero, 
Brahmaputra  and  (ranges.  During  the  rainy 
season  it  exhibits  the  appearance  of  an  inland  sea, 
orer  which  the  villages,  raued  on  artificial  em- 
bankments, are  Kcattered  like  so  many  islands. 
The  land  fertilised  bv  such  extensive  inundations 
is  extremeh'  productive ;  but  a  laige  proportion  of 
it  is  covered  with  jungle,  and  infested  with  ele- 
phants, tigers,  and  other  wild  animals,  which  do 
considerable  damage  to  cultivation.  These,  how- 
ever, are  much  less  numerous  now  than  formerly ; 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  land  that  had  been  over- 
qsread  with  jungle  has  latterly  been  cleared,  and 
brought  into  cultivation.  The  banks  of  the  Oo- 
meiooUy  river,  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Ganges,  are 
populous  and  well  cultivated,  prixlucing  rice, 
feugar,  cotton,  and  indigo;  a  species  of  cotton 
cfdled  banga,  though  not  of  a  superior  <^uality, 
rerv  well  adapted  for  the  tine  striped  muslins,  for 
which  this  prov.  was  long  famous,  used  to  be 
grown  in  large  quantities.  The  land  is  subdivided 
into  extremely  small  estates,  and  the  constant 
shifting  of  the  river-courses  alters  theur  extent  and 
boundaries  so  much,  that  the  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  have  always  been  matters 
of  much  difficulty.  Dimities,  cloths  resembling 
diaper,  and  damask  linen,  are  now  the  chief  manu- 
factures. About  half  the  pop.  are  Hindoos,  and 
half  Mohammedans.  Slavery  is  pretty  prevalent. 
'Ilieie  districts  had  formerly  an  unenviable  no- 
toriety, from  the  number  and  enormity  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  them,  but  in  tliis  respect  they 
have  lately  very  much  improved.  There  are  nu- 
merous Hindoo  schools,  for  instruction  in  the 
Bengalee  language,  religion,  and  laws.  Chief 
towns,  Dacca,  Narraingunge,  Soonergung,  and 
Kajanagiir. 

DAHOMEY,  a  country-  of  Africa,  on  the  Guinea 
coast,  of  which  the  boundaries  are  far  from  being 
well  defined,  but  which  is  supposed  to  extend  be- 
tween about  6<^  and  8^  or  9°  N.  hit.,  and  from  1^ 
to  p»tIi«p*  39  £.,  long.,  having  W.  Ashantec,  £. 
Yarriba  and  Benin,  and  S.  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  As 
far  as  has  been  hitherto  discovered,  this  countrj' 
is  destitute  of  any  considerable  hills,  and  consists 
of  an  immense  plain  rising  gradually  from  the  sea 
to  the  Kong  Mountains,  which  are  here  from  150 
to  2U0  m.  inland.  I1ie  Volta  and  Loka  rivers 
bound  it  on  the  W.,  but  excepting  these,  there 
seems  to  be  no  stream  of  any  considerable  import- 
ance. The  countr}'  b,  however,  well  watered,  aiid 
interspersed  with  small  marshes.  The  soil  is 
wholly  alluvial;  not  a  stone  is  to  be  met  with; 
the  surface  is  covered  with  a  vegetation  of  un- 
bounded luxuriance;  and  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  the  country  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the 
h^eet  admiration^  (See  the  statements  of  Bos- 
man  and  Phillips,  in  the  Histoire  (^ndnUe  des 
Voyages,  iv.  274,  &c)  Oranges,  limes,  guavas, 
and  other  tropical  frdits,  melons,  pine-apples,  and 
vams,  glow  wild;  and  maize,  millet,  and  other 
grains,  potatoes,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
ftpicea  are  successfully  cultivated.  In  some  parts 
the  countrv'  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  the  re- 
treat of  lums,  hyenas,  leopards,  elephants,  and 
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overgrown  serpeuts.  Deer  and  domestic  animals 
are  plentiful.  Previously  to  the  early  jiart  of  last 
centurj'  this  coimtiy  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  states,  and  is  represented  as  having  been 
populous  and  well  cultivated,  llie  Dahomans,  by 
whom  it  was  ovemm  and  laid  waste,  came  from 
the  interior  of  the  Continent.  They  are  said  tu 
be  hospitable  to  strangers,  brave  andresolute ;  and 
these,  if  they  exist,  would  appear  to  make  up  the 
whole  amount  of  their  good  qualities.  Their  dis- 
position seems,  from  tlieir  conduct,  to  lie  a  com- 
pound of  that  of  the  tiger  and  the  spaniel, 
exhibiting  the  utmost  ferocity  and  thirst  for  blood 
with  the  most  abject  servility.  All  the  most  arbi- 
trary forms  of  eastern  despotism  seem  to  be  mild 
and  free,  when  compared  with  that  established  iu 
this  wretched  conntr>\  It  is  singular,  too,  that 
this  despotism  is  not  founded  upon  force  and  ter- 
ror, nor  is  it  connected  with  anything  timid  or 
effeminate  in  the  character  of  the  people.  It  rests 
on  a  blind  and  idolatrous  veneration  tot  the  person 
I  of  the  sovereign,  as  for  that  of  a  superior  neing. 
He  is  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  his  subjects,  and  disposes  of  them  at 
pleasure.  It  is  a  crime  in  the  latter  to  suppose 
that  the  king  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  or  performs  any 
of  the  functions  of  an  ordinary  mortal.  A  sove- 
reign of  the  nanae  of  Bossa  having  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  caused  aU  the  persons  of  the  same 
name  in  his  dominions  to  be  put  to  death,  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  an  unpardonable  presumption  that 
any  subject  shoiUd  bear  the  same  name  with  his 
master.  The  greatest  lords  can  only  approach  the 
king  Ijring  flat  on  their  faces,  and  rolling  their 
heads  in  the  dtLst  The  attempts  thus  made  to 
inspire  the  people  with  reverence  for  their  monarch, 
seem  to  have  been  completely  successful.  The 
Dahoman  rushes  to  battle  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  his  king  with  a  blind,  unthinking,  brute 
confidence.  Norris  having  asked  a  Dahoman 
before  battle  if  he  did  not  think  the  enemv  to^i 
numerous ;  the  latter  replied,  *  I  tliink  of  my  king, 
and  then  I  dare  engage  five  of  the  enemy  myself.' 
He  declared  his  indifference  whether  he  sur\'ived 
or  not ;  addinji^,  ' It  is  not  material;  my  head  be- 
longs to  the  king,  not  to  myself;  if  he  pleases  to 
send  for  it  1  am  ready  to  renl^  it ;  or  if  it  is  shot 
through  in  battle,  it  is  no  difference  to  me,  I  am 
satisfied.'  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  leani 
that  human  skulls  form  tlie  favourite  ornament  iu 
the  construction  of  the  palaces  and  temples.  The 
king's  sleeping  chamber  has  the  floor  paved  with 
the  skulls,  and  the  roof  ornamented  with  the  jaw- 
bones of  chiefs  whom  he  has  overcome  in  battle. 
I  Every  ye»r  a  grand  festival  is  held,  which  lasts 
I  for  several  weeks,  and  during  which  the  king 
j  waters  the  groves  of  his  ancestors  with  the  blood 
of  hosts  of  Tiuroan  victims.  The  bodies  of  those 
unhappy  men  arc  not  even  interred,  but  are  sus- 
pended by  the  feet  to  the  walls,  and  left  hanging 
till  they  putrefv.  The  ceremony  is  known  as  the 
'grand  custom.^ 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  fact  connected 
with  this  barbarous  horde  is,  that  all  the  women 
are  monopolised  by  the  sovereign;  and  that  no 
individual  can  possess  himself  of  either  a  wife  or  a 
concubine  except  by  gift  of,  or  purchase  from,  the 
king;  and  whether  the  lady  be  young  or  old, 
handsome  or  the  reverse,  she  must  be  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  slave  to  whom  she  is  given  or 
sold.  The  king  keeps  a  vast  seraglio  for  himself; 
and  at  his  death  his  wives  and  concubines  fall  to 
murdering  each  other,  till  the  carnage  be  stopped 
by  the  interference  of  the  new  king.  After  these 
statements,  it  will  only  appeiir  consbtent  and 
natural  that  the  tiger  should  be  the  principal 
fetiche f  or  olgect  of  worship,  among  the  Dahomans. 
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Late  reports  state  that,  despite  their  ferocity,  this 
most  detestable  of  barbarian  hordes   has   been 
checked  in  its  devastating  coarse.    A  number  of 
the  petty  states  it  had  subdued  have  emancipated 
themselves;    and  it  appears  probable  that  the 
sovcreip^n  of  Dahomey  is  now  tributary  to  the 
sovereign  of  Yarriba.    Next  to  Abomey,  the  cap. 
and  residence  of  the  king,  about  80  m.  inland, 
AVhydah,  Ardrah,  Aoona,  and  Calmina,  are  the 
chief  towns  or  viliaf;es.     (For  further  accounts  of 
Dahomey,  many  of  them  greatly  contradictory, 
see  F.  E.  Forbes,  *  Dahomey  and  the  Dahoroaiis, 
being  the  Journals  of  Two  Missions  to  the  King 
of  Dahomey  in  the  Years  1849-50,'  2  vols.  Lond. 
1851 ;  T.  II.  Freeman,  'Journal  of  various  Visits 
to  the  Kingdoms  of  Ashanti,  Aku,  and  Dahomey,' 
Lond.  1841 ;  MoUien,  (i., '  Vovage  dans  rint<?rieur 
do  r  Afrique,'  Paris  1820 ;  Leod,  J.  M.,  *  Voyage 
to  Africa,  with  some  Account  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Dahomian  People,'  Lond.  1820; 
and  Dalzel,  A.,  *  History  of  Daliomey,'  Lond. 
1795.     Some*  of  the  more  recent  books  about  Da- 
homey are  chicflv  compilations  from  these  older 
works,  spiced  with  a  good  deal  of  romance.) 
DALKCARLIA,  a  prov.  of  Sweden,  which  see. 
DALKEITH,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  market-town 
of  Scotland,  co.  Mid-Lothian,  on  the  road  from 
Edinburgh  to  Coldstream,  5^  m.  S£.  Edinburgh, 
on  the  Edinburgh  and  Hawick  railway.    Pop. 
3,159  in  18G1.    The  town  is  situated  on  a  penin- 
sular neck  of  land  between  the  N.  and  S.  Esks, 
which  unite  about  a  mile  E.,  and  fall  into  the 
Frith  of  Forth  at  Musselburgh.    It  is  a  clean, 
well-built  town;  the  principal  street,  which  is 
wide  and  handsome,  runs  from  E.  to  W.,  and  there 
are  several  subordinate  streets.    Its  public  build- 
ings are, — a  parish  church  (an  old  Gothic  cditicc, 
used  as  a  coUegiate  church  before  the  Reforma- 
tion), three  cha})el8  belonging  to  Presbyterian  dis- 
senters, and  one  belonging  to  the  Independents, 
A  new  parish  church  was  erected  in  1839.    Dal- 
keith has  long  been  eminent  for  its  educational 
institutions,  particularly  its  classical  school.   This 
town,  like  other  buighs  of  barony,  was  originally 
under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  baron  or 
superior  and  his  bailie;  but,  in  1759,  an  act  of 
parliament  was  obtained,  appointing  certain  trus- 
tees to  superintend  the  paving,  cleaning,  and 
lighting  the  streets,  to  supply  the  buqrh  with 
water,  and  to  provide  a  revenue  for  these  purposes 
by  imposing  a  small  tax  on  the  ale,  porter,  and 
beer  consumed  in  the  parish.    Dalkeitli  is  chieily 
celebrated  for  its  gram  market,  which  is  held 
every  Thursday,  and  is  reckoned  the  largest  mar- 
ket of  the  kind  in  Scotland.    The  Dalkeith  and 
Edinburgh  railroad,  which  connects  these  towns, 
was  commenced  as  early  as  1827,  and  opened  for 
goods  and  passengers  in  1881.    The  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  at  his  own  expense,  brought  the  Dalkeith 
line  into  the  centre  of  the  burgh,  prolonging  it, 
by  a  viaduct  over  the  N.  Esk,  so  as  to  communi- 
cate with  coal  mineb  in  that  Quarter.    Coal  abounds 
throughout  the  whole  nei|i:hDourhood  of  Dalkeith. 
Dalkeith  Palace,  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  in  Scotland,  is  within  300 
yards  of  the  E.  termination  of  the  tovm.    This 
palace,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Douglasses 
earls  of  Morton,  was  acqmred,  in  1642,  by  the 
family  of  Buccleuch,  who  still  retain  it,  and  are 
supenors  of  the  burgh.    Anne,  heiress  of  Buc- 
cleuch, was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a 
natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  beheaded  for  rebellion 
in  1685,    George  IV.,  on  hb  visit  to  Scotland  in 
1822,  resided  in  Dalkeith  House.  The  parliament- 
ary electors  of  the  buigh  unite  witli  the  county 
constituencv  in  returning  a  member  to  the  H.  of  C. 
DALMA^TA  (an.  part  of  lUyricum)^  a  marit. 
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country  of  Europe,  bein^  the  most  S.  prov.  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  comprising  a  long  and  narrow 
territory  lying  along  the  N£.  shore  6f  the  Adriatic, 
and  numerous  islands  in  that  sea,  between  lat, 
420  8'  and  44©  65'  N.,  and  long.  14°  30'  and  19'  E.. 
having  N.  Hungarian  Croatia ;  E.  Turkish  Croatia, 
Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro;  and  S.  and  W. 
the  Adriatic :  length  of  the  continental  portion, 
NW.  to  SE.,  240  m.:  breadth  greatest  towards 
the  X.,  where  it  averages  nearly  40  m. ;  but  it 
tapers  thence  gradually  to  its  S.  extremity,  and 
in   its  lower  half  is  never  more  than   15  m.  in 
width.    Area  220  Austrian,  or  alxiut  5,800  Eng-l. 
sq.  miles.    Pop.  404,499  in   1857.    Dalmatia  is 
generally  mountainous.    The  Dinaric  AIj^mi  bound 
it  on  the  E.,  and  the  whole  country'  is  iutersecteii 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast  by  some  of 
their    subordinate  ranges,  the  highest  point  of 
which,  Mount  Biocova,  near  lat.  43°  30',  is  4,850 
ft.  in  elevation.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Dinaric 
Alps  are  chiefly  of  calcareous  formation,  and  full 
of  clefts  and  ravines;  they  are  rugged,  and  often 
destitute  of  soil,  in  consequence  of  which   the 
country  has  in  most  parts  a  sterile  and  desolate 
aA-pect.    Narrow  valleys  are  abundant,  but  plains 
of  any  extent  few.    There  arc  numerous  small 
lakes,  and  one  of  a  tolerable  size,  near  Zara ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  Dalmatia  is  ill  watered.    The 
princitm!  river,  the  Narenta,  in  the  S.,  has  not  a 
course  of  more  than  15  m.  in  the  Austrian  terri- 
tory; the  other  chief  rivers  are,  the  Zerraagna, 
Kerka,  and  Cettina,  but  none  is  of  any  great  size. 
The  Cettina  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  cascade,  170  ft. 
in  altitude.    The  coast  is  indented  with  numerous 
harbours,  of  which  those  of  Cattaro,  Sebenico,  and 
Kagusa  are  the  best ;  it  has  also  numerous  head- 
lands, and  is  fenced  by  a  great  number  of  elon- 
gated islands,  lying  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
shore.  The  principal  are,  Arbe,  Pago,  JsolaGn^ssa, 
Brazza,  Lesma,  Curzola,  Lissa,  Meleda,  &c. ;  they 
are  mountamous,  and  present  the  same  general 
aspect  as  Continenfal  Dalmatia.    The  climate  is 
warmer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.    In  the  S.  the  date-palm  flourishes  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  olive  grows  in  the  lowlands 
everywhere  tliroughout  the  country.     Frost  and 
snow  are  almost  unknown  in  the  plains  and  val- 
leys, and  are  of  very  short  duration  in  the  moun- 
tains :  the  mean  temp,  of  the  year  at  Kagusa  is 
57°  3'  Fahrenheit.    The  winter  is  limited  to  six 
weeks  of  pretty  constant  rain ;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
less  rain  falls  in  Dalmatia  than  in  any  other  prov. 
of  the  empire,  and  the  country  often  suffers  from 
excess  of  drought.    Except  in  the  marshy  tracts 
along  the  shore,  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious. 
The  arable  land  of  Dalmatia  is  not  mure  than 
24*4  Austr,  sq.  miles  in  extent,  or  11  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  area.     TArenstein,  Dr.  Jos.,  Oesterreich 
in  der  Weltausstellung,  Vienna,  1862.)     Agricul- 
ture is  in  every  respect    extremelv  backward. 
Maize  and  barley  are  the  principal  kinds  of  grain 
cultivated;  but  not  two-thirds  of  the  com  neces- 
sary for  home  consumption  is  grown :  the  rest  of 
the  quantity  required  comes  mostly  from  Turkey 
and  Hunganr.    The  Dalmatian  wmes  are  stronf^ 
and  deep-coloured,  but  are  apt  to  acquire  a  taste 
from  the  leathern  flasks  in  which  they  are  kept. 
They,  however,  bear  transport  well,  and  consider- 
able' quantities  are  sent  to  Fiume,  Trieste,  and 
Venice.     The  total  quantity  produced  annually 
is  officially  estimated  at  8,328,000  gallons.  Fruits 
are  abundant  and  excellent.    Figs  may  be  con- 
sidered the  chief  staple  of  Dalmatia ;  they  grow 
without  culture  all  along  the  coast,  but  the  best 
are  those  of  Lesina.    During  their  period  of  ma- 
turity, tigs  make  a  lar^e  part  of  the  food  of  tlie 
village  pop.,  and  about  845,000 /t6&re  are  annually 
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exported.  The  climate  is  higlily  suitable  for  the 
olive,  and  the  uil  is  better  thau  that  produced  in 
most  parts  of  Italr.  Nearly  17,000  cwt.  are  an- 
nually obtained.  *Cattle  breediivg  is  pursued  to  a 
great  extent,  but  the  breeds  are  mostly  inferior. 
Acoonling  to  an  official  return  published  in  1863, 
there  were  in  Dalmatia,  at  that  period,  22,006 
horses;  114,775  cattle;  815,632  sheep;  424,087 
guats;  and  42,218  swine.  The  wolf,  wild  dog, 
fox,  and  lynx  are  amongst  the  wild  animals; 
game  (excepting  deer)  abounds,  as  do  waterfowl 
and  birds  of  prey.  The  anchoA'y  and  tunny 
fbhmes  are  important,  though  not  so  much  so  as 
during  the  last  century ;  they  furnish  employment 
to  about  8,000  inhab.  Dried  and  salted  fish  form 
an  important  article  of  commerce.  There  are 
j«ome  coral  fisheries,  of  which  that  near  Sebenico 
is  the  chief.  The  fish  caught  in  the  lakes,  &c. 
form  a  chief  part  of  the  subsistence  of  many  of 
the  inhab.  Excellent  timber  for  ship-building 
and  other  purposes  abounds  in  the  intenor ;  but  is 
next  to  useless  from  the  absolute  want  of  roads, 
canals,  or  navigable  rivers,  to  convey  it  to  the 
sea.  The  laige  forest^}  which  formerly  existed  on 
the  coast  have  been  cut  down,  and  that  part  of 
the  country  is  now  almost  bare  of  wood.  The  at- 
tention of  the  Austrian  government  Is  now,  how- 
ever, directed  to  the  forest  economy  of  the  prov., 
in  the  view  of  supplymg  the  dockyards  at  Fiurae 
and  Venice  with  Dalmatian  timber.  Coal  is  found 
in  several  parts,  and  considerable  quantities  are 
exported  to  Trieste.  Ship-building,  and  the  dis- 
tillation of  maraschino  and  rotogUt),  are  the  chief 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry.  Maraschino 
\&  extensively  consumed  at  Vienna,  and  it  is  well 
known  in  this  and  most  other  countries.  Besides 
these,  a  few  articles  of  primary  necessity  only  are 
manofactored ;  for  all  others,  the  inhab.  are  obli|^ed 
to  have  recourse  to  the  neighbouring  countnes. 
This  prov.  enjoys  the  important  advantage  of 
being  placed  without  the  Austrian  customs  line, 
the  duty  on  foreign  goods  imported  being  only  3^ 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  But  the  strictness  with 
^hich  quarantine  regulations  are  enforced  have 
gone  far  to  nullify  the  important  benefits  that 
would  otherwise  have  resulted  from  this  valuable 
pri\'ilege.  The  Dalmatians  are  amongst  the  best 
lailors  of  the  Adriatic.  There  entere<l  the  port  of 
Zara,  in  1863, 1,636  vessels,  of  a  burthen  of  89,352 
tons,  while  at  the  next  important  port,  Spalatro, 
there  entered  2,504  vessels,  of  75,347  tons  burthen. 
The  province  is  divided  into  four  circles,  named 
after  their  respective  capitals,  Zara,  Spalatro,  Ka- 
gusa,  and  Cattaro :  the  last  two  circles  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  Dalmatia,  and  from  each 
other,  by  two  narrow  slips  of  land  belonging  to 
Turkey,  which  stretch  down  to  the  sea  coast. 
The  other  chief  towns  are  Sebenico,  Trau,  and 
Macarsca.  Zara  is  the  cap.,  and  seat  of  the  gover- 
nor and  council  of  the  prov. 

The  inhab.  of  Dalmatia  are  Slavonians  of  the 
same  race  with  the  Croatians,  Servians,  and  Bos- 
nians. The  names  of  the  rivers  and  mountains 
are  all  Slavonic.  The  vicinity  of,  and  constant 
intercourse  with,  the  Italian  harbours,  has  however 
introduced  the  use  of  the  Italian  language  amongst 
the  commercial  part  of  the  inhab.,  as  German  is 
the  principal  tongue  heard  amongst  the  civil 
and  military  official  circles.  Some  descendants  of 
Hungarian  families  are  found  amongst  the  nobility 
of  the  N.  circles,  and  the  Jews,  who  are  not  very 
numerous,  are  said  to  descend  from  the  exiles  of 
that  nation  driven  from  Spain  in  1502.  Near 
Terlika  and  in  other  purt-s,  zinzari,  or  gipsies,  ore 
found.  Even  amongst  the  Slavonic  inhabitants 
different  tribes  are  distinguishable.  The  most 
backwaixl,  in  point  of  civilisation,  are  the  Mor- 


lacchi,  the  mountaineers  of  the  circles  of  Zara  and 
Spalatro.  They  are  addicted  to  a  nomadic  life, 
and  wander  about  as  shepherds,  sleeping  in 
summer  m  the  open  air.  The  comforts  of  the 
agriculturist  and  fishermen  are  few,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  warm  climates :  their  houses  are  small 
and  badly  built,  and  furniture  is  mostly  dispensed 
with.  Fish  and  vegetables  are  the  chief  articles 
of  nourishment,  and  both  are  abundant  The  dress 
of  the  inhab.  of  the  coast  consists  in  blue  tight 
pantaloons,  a  blue  waistcoat,  and  in  winter  a 
spencer,  with  a  coarse  brown  cloak  shaj^d  like  that 
of  the  Italian  boatmen.  The  raoimtaineers  wear 
a  linen  dress  in  summer,  and  in  winter  throw 
their  sheep-skins  about  their  shoulders,  which  arc 
proof  against  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 
The  inhab.  are  generally  active,  courageous,  and 
of  quick  prception ;  but,  until  they  came  under 
the  Austrian  sceptre,  were  not  only  neglected,  but 
living  on  terms  of  constant  warfare  with  their 
Mussidman  neighbours,  from  which  state  of  things 
the  recent  border  feuds  are  an  inheritance.  The 
large  knife  and  pistols  which  the  Morlacchi  stlU 
wear  in  their  ginlles,  and  the  gun  which  the  shep- 
herd slings  over  his  shoulder  from  custom,  remind 
the  stranger  no  less  strongly  than  the  shaven  heads 
of  some  of  the  mountameere,  of  the  affinity,  in  de- 
scent and  in  manners,  existing  between  the  Sla- 
vonic tribes  that  inhabit  both  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  inhab.  are  Rom.  Cath.,  except  about 
one-fifth  part  who  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  and 
a  few  Jews  and  gipsies. 

Dalmatia,  like  the  other  provs.  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  has  a  provincial  diet  or  representative  as- 
semblv,  instituted  bv  imperial  iliploma  of  Oct  20, 
1860,  followed  by  the  'Patent'  of  Feb.  26,  1861. 
(See  Austria.)  Besides,  certain  of  its  towns  and 
some  districts,  especially  that  of  Poglizza  near 
Spalatro,  retain  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  the 
sama  privileges  they  possessed  before  their  union 
with  Austria.  The  highest  authority  in  Dalmatia 
is  the  governor,  who  resides  at  Zara,  the  seat 
of  the  Guhemium.  In  this  city  the  court  of 
appeals  and  the  highest  criminal  court  are 
^tablLshed,  with  dependent  courts  in  the  four 
circle  towns,  Zara,  Spalatro,  Bagusa,  and  Cat- 
taro. Each  circle  has  several  districts,  the  chief 
ma^trate  in  which  is  named  pnctor,  and  takes 
cognisance  of  judicial  and  police  aflairs,  besides 
directing  the  rural  economy  of  the  district.  The 
district^}  divide  into  greater  and  lesser  parishes 
or  communes  under  headboroughs  (Copt  vUia  and 
Podesta),  who  receive  no  salary,  but  are  exempted 
from  taxation,  as  are  also  the  Sardari  a  descrip- 
tion of  gens-cTarmes,  formed  by  the  government 
out  of  the  peasantr}'.  The  guarding  of  the  fron- 
tiers towaids  Turkey  is  an  important  charge  in 
Dalmatia,  and  a  strict  watch  is  also  kept  along  the 
coast  For  purpos&s  of  trad^,  6  bazaars  or  markets 
are  held  on  the  frontier,  and  7  rastells,  or  parlatoria, 
at  intervening  stations.  Lazarets  are  established 
at  Zara,  Spalatro,  Kagusa,  and  Castelmono. 

Dalmatia  formed,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  12th  century  down  to  1419,  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary :  at  the  last>-named  epoch  it 
passed  under  the  sway  of  the  Venetians,  who  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  Kagusa  nearly  100 
years  previously.  During  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies this  country  was  the  constant  seat  of  wars 
between  the  Venetians  and  Turks,  until  it  was 
finally  conquered  by  the  latter,  who  held  it  till 
1797,  when  it  was  cedetl  to  Austria.  In  1805, 
Austria  gave  up  Dalmatia  to  the  French,  who  in- 
corporated it  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Napo- 
leon I.  made  it  a  duchy,  and  conferred  the  title 
of  duke  of  Dalmatia  on'  Marshal  Soult.  On  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  it  reverted  to  Austria. 
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DAMASCUS  (called  by  the  natives  Ea-Sham 
an.  Vitneahkj  Heb.  Damaaeky  Greek  ^o^aaxov),  a 
city  of  Syria,  cap.  of  an  important  pachalic  of  the 
same  name,  and  the  virtual  metropolis  of  Syria,  in 
a  plain  at  the  £.  foot  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  about 
180  m.  S.  bv  W.  Aleppo;  lat.  830  27'  N.,  long. 
36°  25'  E.  i*op.  from  120,000  to  150,000,  of  whom 
12,000  are  Christians,  and  as  many  Jews.  A 
splendid  mosque  of  great  antiquity,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  disputed  by  Christians  and  Mus- 
sulmans, is  the  chief  architectural  ornament  The 
form  of  the  building  (a  cross),  with  a  similarity  in 
arrangement  to  the  sacred  edifices  of  Italy,  seems 
to  evince  its  Christian  origin,  while  the  abundance 
of  Saracenic  omiunents  prove  that  the  Arabs,  if 
not  its  founders,  have  contributed  extensively  to 
itA  decoration.  It  is  650  ft  in  len^h,  W  150  in 
width ;  a  fountain  plays  in  the  midst  of  a  mag- 
nificent court,  and  the  pillars  and  other  ornaments 
are  superb.  A  skull,  said  to  be  that  of  the  Baptist, 
and  his  sepulchre,  give  such  sanctity  to  this 
mosque,  that  it  is  death  for  even  a  Mohammedan 
to  enter  the  room  where  the  relics  aro  kept.  A 
Christian  was  formerly  liable  to  the  bastinado  for 
merely  looking  into  the  court ;  and  the  western 
world* is  indebted  for  its  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  the  building  to  the  works  of  All  Bev  and 
Buckingham,  who,  in  their  character  of  Mussul- 
mans, were  allowed  to  inspect  what  no  knoum 
Christian  is  permitted  to  approach.  There  are 
many  other  mosques.  Acconiing  to  AU  Bey 
(iL  266)  and  Addison  (ii.  151),  they  are  unworthy 
of  notice;  but  Robinson  (iL  224)  says  they  are 
only  less  splendid  than  those  of  Constantinople. 
The  bazaars  are  extremely  numerous,  and  wdl 
supplied  with  merobandise :  but  the  private  resi- 
dences of  the  gentry  are,  after  all,  the  most  striking 
objecta  to  a  stnDiger,  not  for  their  exterior  ap- 
pearance, which  presents  nothing  but  a  gloomy 
wall  of  mud,  or  sun-dried  bricks,  but  for  the«om- 
bination  of  convenience,  magnificence,  and  taste, 
which  mark  the  interior  arrangements,  and  realise 
all  that  can  be  imagined  of  eastern  splendour. 
200,000  piastres  (2,000iL)  is  sometimes  expended 
on  the  fittings  up  of  a  single  apartment  There 
are  31  khans,  or  establishments  for  the  reception 
of  merchandise,  and  that  of  Hussein  Pacha,  built 
of  alternate  layers  of  black  and  white  marble,  with 
its  fountain,  arcades,  and  corridors,  is  a  ver}'  beau- 
tiful and  imposing  object  A  mosque  of  dancing 
dervishes  deserves  notice,  less  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal edifices  of  the  town,  than  from  the  singular 
contrast  in  the  occuparions  of  its  inmates,  who, 
every  Fridav  (the  Mohammedan  Sunday),  pirou- 
ette and  twirl  themselves  about  from  morning  till 
night,  while,  during  the  other  six  days,  they  are 
industrious  silk  weavers.  There  are  also  Greek, 
Maronite,  Syrian,  and  Armenian  churches,  3  con- 
vents of  Franciscan  monks,  and  8  Jewish  svna- 
gogties.  Hospitals  numerous;  the  principal,  in 
which  great  numbers  of  sick  and  lame  poor  are 
lodged  and  fed  gratuitously,  is  a  fine  building, 
with  a  mosque  bdonging  to  it  There  are  about 
20  large  schools  for  children,  a  great  number  of 
smaller  ones,  besides  which  public  lectures  are 
given  daily  in  the  great  mosque,  and  in  some 
others,  but  education  is  confined  to  the  religion 
and  laws  of  Mohammed.  The  send,  or  palace  of 
the  pacha,  is  a  lai^e  fortified  building  in  the  centre 
of  the  city.  The  utter  is  surrounded  by  waUs  and 
towers,  but  they  are  in  a  half  ruinous  state,  and 
pressed  upon  by  extensive  suburbs  on  every  side. 

Damascus  is  essentially  a  commercial  tovm ; 
some  hundred  merchants  are  permanently  settled 
in  it;  and  there  are  great  numI)erB  of  tanners, 
painters,  printers,  dyers  of  various  stuffs,  silk- 
winden,  dealers  in  damask  cloth,  grocers,  saddlers, 


tent-sellers,  coppersmiths,  ironmongerR,  farriers, 
furriers,  bakers,  millers,  and  other  artisans  and 
traders.  There  are  also  a  certain  number  of  ar- 
mourers, and  though  the  ancient  celebrity  of  Da- 
mascus sabres  has  very  much  declined,  they  still 
bear  a  good  name.  Saddlery,  cabinet-wortc,  jewel- 
lery, and  silk,  are  now  the  staple  manufactures. 
Foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  by  the  great  Mecca 
caravan,  which,  in  peaceable  times,  departs  once  a 
year;  the  Bagdad  caravan,  which  usually  performs 
two  or  three  journeys  a  year;  the  Aleppo  caravan, 
two  or  three  rimes  a  month ;  and  by  several  small 
caravans  to  Beirout,  Tripoli,  Acre,  &c,  which 
arrive  and  depart  daily.  Beirout  is  reckoned  the 
port  of  Damascus.  This  city  is  watered  by  two 
rivers,  the  Bamtda  and  Fichee,  which,  after  mii- 
ting,  divide  again  into  seven  branches,  again  re- 
unite, and  finally  deposit  their  waters  in  a  lake 
(Lake  of  the  Meadoi^,  which  has  no  outlet  Thin 
abundant  supply  and  natural  diffusion  of  water 
has  rendered  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  very- 
fertile,  llie  inhabitants  do  not  remember  a  vcar 
of  scarcity;  wheat,  barley^  hemp,  vrith  every  kind 
and  variety  of  fruit,  are  produced  in  almost  unli- 
mited abundance,  and  the  gardens,  or  endosureis 
form  a  forest  of  trees,  and  a  labyrinth  of  hedgeH, 
walls,  and  ditches,  of  more  than  21  m.  in  cin*. 
The  natives  speak  with  delight  of  the  beauty  of 
their  home,  especially  as  seen  from  the  hills  behind 
Salahieh,  a  lai^e  village  on  the  N. ;  but,  according 
to  Dr.  Richardson  (iL  481),  the  scenery  is  inferior 
to  that  seen  from  the  summits  of  Highgate,  Hamp- 
stead,  and  Richmond  hills.  The  climate  of  Da- 
mascus is  mild ;  the  summits  of  the  Anti-Libonus 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  whidi  sometimes 
falls  in  the  city.  The  people  are  said  to  enjoy 
good  health,  but  blindness  is  flrightfuUy  prevalent, 
and  leprosy,  fever^  and  dropsy,  are  common.  The 
plague,  however,  is  almost  unknown,  and  the  or- 
dinary duration  of  life  is  said  to  be  fh>m  seventy 
to  eighty  years,  but  that,  no  doubt^  is  exaggerated. 

Damascus  is  very  ancient :  it  is  mentioned  in 
€ren.  xiv.  15,  as  existing  1913  years  B.a,  and  was 
then,  as  subsequently,  probably  the  capital  of  an 
independent  Syrian  kingdom.  '  It  was  subdued  by 
David  (2  Sam.  viii  6),  but  recovered  its  indepen- 
dence, u  not  earlier,  at  least  during  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  (1  Kings  xi.  24^  It  then  became  the 
capital  of  the  kin^om  of  Ben-hadad  and  his  suc- 
cessors (1  Kings  XV.  18),  and  remained  so  till  its 
subjugation  by  IMglath-Pileser,  about  742  b.c.,  a 
little  before  the  downfall  of  its  rival  Samaria. 
j^2  Kings  xvi.  9.)  From  this  time  it  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  rest  of  Syria,  falling  successively 
under  the  power  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  As  a  Roman  dty  it  attained  great 
eminence,  and  figures  very  conspicuously  in  tho 
history  of  the  apostle  Paul.    (Acts  ix.) 

Damascus  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  632, 
after  a  si^ge  of  seven  months,  and  was  for  many 
years  the  cap.  of  the  khalifate.  It  was  unsuccess- 
TuUv  besieged  by  the  Crusaders  in  1148,  captured 
by  I'imour  Bee  or  Tamerlane  in  1400,  and  de- 
stroyed by  an  accidental  tire  in  the  following  year. 
In  1516  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who 
retained  it  till  1832,  when  it  was  captured  by 
Ibrahim  Pacha  of  Egypt 

Damascus  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  city 
of  the  East  which  has  not  dwindled  from  its  former 
greatness.  Its  pop.  seems  to  be  as  great  now  as 
ever;  while  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Palmyra  have 
wholly  vanished,  and  Antioch  and  Aleppo  are  but 
the  shadows  of  tiieir  ancient  glory. 

Damascus  is  one  of  the  saoed  cities  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  its  inhab.  had  formerly  the  cha- 
racter of  being  the  most  intolerant  and  fanatical 
of  all  the  prophet's  followers.    Till  within  the  last 
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thirty  years,  the  appearance  of  a  Frank  costume 
was  the  signal  for  a  liot.  Christians  and  Jews 
were  alike  prohibited  from  riding  any  beast  but  an 
asw  (in  1807  even  this  was  forbidden);  and  tlie 
appointment  of  an  English  consul  in  1831  caused 
an  insurrection,  which  kstcd  several  months.  The 
conquests  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  however,  produced  a 
great  change,  if  not  in  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
at  least  in  thdr  mode  of  exhibiting  them.  Chris- 
tians of  all  sects  and  Jews  now  walk  in  procension, 
oftenly  rejoicing  in  the  avowed  protection  of  the 
prc^ut  government,  exposed  only  to  the  impotent 
threats  of  those  who,  retaining  the  will,  have  lost 
the  power  to  annoy  them.  In  spite,  however,  of 
their  general  intolerance,  most  travellers  bear 
honoorable  testimony  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
Damascenes.  (For  further  accounts  of  Damascus, 
sec  William  of  Tyre;  Adrichomius,  Ter.  Sane; 
Abul-Feda,  Tab.  Syr. ;  Maundrell,  and  Volney.) 

DAMAUN,  a  marit  town  of  Uindostan,  prov. 
Gujerat,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  82  m.  N. 
Ijombav,  and  45  m.  SSW.  Sural ;  hit  20°  25'  N., 
long.  72°  58'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  7,000.  The 
town  stanils  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  which 
in  spring  tides,  during  the  SW.  monsoon,  has  from 
18  to  20  ft.  water.  The  buildings  are  mostly 
-uhitened,  and  give  it  a  handsome  appearance  from 
the  sea:  its  walls  are  incapable  of  defence,  and 
its  streets  nairow  and  dirty.  It  contains  several 
churches  and  convents,  and  a  Parsee  temple,  in 
which  it  is  affirmed  a  sacred  flame  brought  from 
Persia  has  been  kept  up  for  1,200  years.  It  has  a 
roadstead,  where  vessels  lie  3  m.  off  shore  in  8 
fathoms  water.  Damaun  is  most  celebrated  for  its 
ilocks  and  ship-building:  its  ships  wear  well,  and 
sail  weU  before  the  wind,  but  some  time  since  they 
were  too  short  for  their  breadth,  so  that  they  lar- 
boured  in  a  head  sea.  Damaun  was  taken  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1581,  and  has  belonged  to  them  ever 
■inoe. 

Damaun,  a  large  distr.  of  Affghanistan,  now 
subordinate  to  the  Maharajah  of  uie  Punjab,  but 
formerly  belonging  to  Caubul ;  between  lat.  81^ 
and  340  N.,  and  long.  69^  SO'  and  129  £.,  bounded 
S.  by  Snngur,  in  Sinde,  W.  by  the  Solimaun  Moun- 
tains, N.  by  the  salt  range  diverging  from  the 
latter,  and  E.  by  the  Indus.  Along  the  banks  of 
the  latter  the  country  is  a  plain  bare  of  grass,  the 
soil  apparently  composed  of  the  slime  deposited 
by  the  river,  by  which  it  is  regularly  inundated ; 
in  the  S.  parts,  especially,  a  gowi  deed  of  this  flat 
ground  is  overspread  with  low,  thick  tamarisk 
jungles,  abounding  in  wild  boars,  hog,  deer,  and 
game  of  all  sbrts.  Round  the  villi^ges  large  woods 
of  date  trees  are  often  seen,  but  no  other  trees  of 
any  size :  where  there  is  cultivation  the  country 
is  rich,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  waste. 
The  central  parts  are  composed  of  arid  sandy  plains, 
divided  by  hill-ranges,  and  depending  entirely  upon 
rain  for  cultivation:  the  more  uneven  country 
tfkirting  the  W.  mountains  is  more  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces wheat,  bajree,  jowaree,  and  other  Indian 
grains.  The  winter  in  Damaun  is  cooler  than  in 
Hindostan,  but  the  heat  of  summer  is  extreme. 
This  distr.  u  inhabited  by  various  turbulent  clans, 
principally  Juts  and  Belooches,  living  in  perpetual 
contention  with  each  other,  and  who,  having  been 
at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  had 
never  rendered  much  more  than  a  nominal  obe- 
dience to  the  Caubul  sovereign.  Some  of  the  Da- 
maun tribes  are  nomadic,  others  fixed  agriculturists, 
and  many  are  shepherds,  the  country  in  many  parts 
yielding  good  pasture  hmd. 

DAMI  ETTA,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  third 
in  rank,  pop.,  and  importance  in  the  country,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  branch  of  t)ie  Nile  bearing  its 
name,  6  m,  S.  from  its  mouth  (the  anc  PhatniHcum 
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OUium\  90  m.  E.  Rosetta,  and  97  ra.  NNE.  Cairo. 
I>at.  310  25'  43"  N.,  long.  31©  49'  30"  E.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  30,000 ;  but  this  is  probably  much  over- 
rated. The  inhab.  are  principally  natives  of  Egypt, 
with  a  few  Syrians  and  levant  Greeks.  A  bend  • 
in  the  river  ^ves  to  the  town  a  somewhat  crescent 
shape.  It  is  irregularly  and  ill  built;  though  there 
are  some  good  mosques,  several  bazaars,  and  some 
marble  baths.  Some  of  the  better  sort  of  houses, 
which  are  of  brick,  have  terraces  and  pavilions ; 
and  such  as  arc  near  the  >!ile,  have  little  ports, 
whence  to  embark  on  the  water;  but  there  are  no 
open  spaces,  nor  buildings,  worthy  of  much  notice, 
and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  but  a  collection  of 
miserable  mud  hovels.  There  is  a  school  for  in- 
fantry officers,  with  400  pupils ;  as  well  as  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  buildings  for  drj'lng,  husking, 
and  cleaning  rice,  some  mills,  and  a  cotton  factory. 
The  latter  supplies  a  great  deal  of  coarse  cotton 
cloth,  which  forms  the  wear  of  the  labouring  classes. 
The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  this  branch  of  the  Nile 
prevents  the  access  of  any  large  vessels  to  the  town ; 
so  that  merchant  ships  nave  to  Ue  outside  the  bar, 
and  load  and  unload  by  means  of  small  Greek  craft, 
Kg3rptian  djermt,  and  other  vessels  of  from  30  to 
60  tons  burthen.  But,  despite  these  difficulties, 
Damietta  has  a  considerable  trade.  Its  chief  ar- 
ticle of  report  is  the  rice  grown  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, which  is  the  best  in  Egypt.  Dried  fish  of 
the  Lake  Monzaleh,  dates  from  the  numerous  plan- 
tations round  the  town,  with  coffee,  beans,  and 
linen,  are  the  other  principal  articles  of  exporu 
Most  European  nations  have  vice-consuls  here.  It 
has  a  governor,  and  a  municipal  administration 
similar  to  that  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

DANTZIC  ((;erm.  Danzig;  PoL  Gdansk),  an 
important  commercial  city,  sea-port,  and  strong- 
hold of  tlie  Prussian  states,  prov.  Prussia  Proper, 
cap.  reg.  and  cue  of  same  name,  on  the  left  bank 
'  the  Vistula,  about  8  m.  from  its  mouth  on  a 
branch  of  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  K5nigsberg. 
Pop.  82,765  in  1861,  excL  garrison  of  10,486. 
The  city  u  traversed  by  the  small  rivers  Motlan 
and  Rodaune,  and  is  very  strongly  fortified.  It  is 
ill  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  irrooihir,  and 
gloomy,  'ilie  cathedral  church  of  St  Mai^  b  the 
principal  public  building ;  it  was  finished  m  1503, 
and  has  a  fine  brass  font  and  a  magnificent  picture 
of  the  last  iudgment.  The  town-house,  arsenal, 
and  the  Arthtuhofoi  exchange,  also  deserve  notice. 
There  are  16  Lutheran  chiuches  and  chapels,  4 
Catholic  churches,  and  a  chapel,  2  synagogues, 
and  an  English  church,  with  several  monasteries 
and  convents.  The  town  has  also  a  gymnasium, 
two  grammar-schools,  and  manv  inferior  schools, 
with  schools  of  navigation,  midwifery,  and  com- 
merce ;  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  a  good  public 
library,  an  observatory,  a  museum,  a  society  of 
natural  philosophy,  an  orphan  and  foundling  hos- 
pital, a  lar^e  workhouse,  and  various  hospitals. 

Dantzic  ui  the  seat  of  the  provincial  authorities, 
of  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  circle,  a  council  of  ad- 
miralty, and  a  tribunal  of  commerce.  It  has  a 
vast  number  of  distilleries  and  breweries,  the  latter 
of  which  produce  the  black-beer  in  such  general 
demand ;  it  has  also  large  establishments  for  grind- 
ing flour,  with  dye-woKs,  sugar-refineries,  and  ma- 
nufactures of  fire-arms,  tobacco,  silks,  vitriol,  Ac, 
and  some  jewellery  business.  'The  harbour,  called 
NeufahrwcuteTf  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  but 
vessels  drawuig  8  or  9  ft.  come  up  to  the  city. 
Being  the  emporium  of  the  extensive  and  fruitful 
countries  traversed  by  the  Yistuhi  and  its  affluents, 
Dantzic  has  a  very 'extensive  commerce;  and  is, 
after  Odessa,  at  the  head  of  all  the  corn-shipping 
ports,  not  of  Europe  only,  but  of  the  world.  Wheat 
forms  the  principal  article  of  export ;  it  is  of  the 
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best  quality,  and  very  laige  quantities  are  exportet^ 
as  many  as  500,000  quarters  having  been  shipped 
in  a  single  year.  There  is  also  a  la^e  exportation 
of  flour,  rj-e,  barley,  pease,  and  oats,  with  timber 
inferior  only  to  that  of  Memel,  linseed  and  rape- 
Heed,  staves,  pearl  ashes,  bones,  zinc,  flax  and 
hemp,  linens,  feathers,  beer  and  spirits.  The  sub- 
joined table — compiled  from  the  oflicial  report  of 
Mr.  Lowthcr,  H.  M.'s  secretary  of  embassy,  dated 
lierlin,  July  28, 1864 — shows  the  exports  of  Dant- 
zig  during  the  year  1863,  the  tirsc  column  gi\'ing 
the  total  exports,  and  the  second  the  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  : — 


Export!  In  1863 

To  all 
Countriei 

To  the  Unltwl 

Refuse  Bones,  &c.   centner 

14,939 

14,939     1 

Raw  Iron     ...        „ 

2-2,163 

— 

Wrought  Iron  .    .        „ 

35,209 

88    ' 

RaUR  for  Railways       „ 

62,.'>6-i 

— 

Iron  and  Steel  Goods  „ 

81,669 

15 

Com— Wheat  .    .   scheffel 

8,688.807 

3,199,978 

Rye      .    .       „ 

2,762,869 

69,150 

Barley  .    .        „ 

876,0.52 

260.107 

Oat*..    .    . 

8,709 

8,625 

Beans  and  Peas    .        ,. 

624,132 

463,868 

Linseed   ....  centner 

26,930 

20,882 

Wood,  Masts  ami) 
Bowsprits     .    .1     " 

6,467 

469 

Beams  and  Blocks ) 
of  Hard  Wood  . )     » 

68,691 

41,522 

Do.  of  Softwood. 

247,982 

210,228 

Sleepers  ....       „ 

1,827,066 

842.540 

Laths ,. 

42,721 

20,223 

Staves     ....        „ 

16,478 

7,6.02 

Boards,  Ti«th  Wood      „ 

4,496 

4,491 

Matting  ....        „ 

10,223 

6,353 

Mill  Utensils   .    . 

17,765 

— 

Soda , 

21,864 

— 

Coal , 

188,617 

14,012 

The  principal  articles  of  import  consbt  of  wool- 
lens, cottons,  and  other  manufactured  goods,  colo- 
nial produce,  dye-stuffs,  wine,  oil,  spice,  fruit,  salt, 
and  coals.  The  importation  of  the  last-named 
article  from  Great  Britain  is  increasing  from  year 
to  year.  In  1863,  the  imports  of  coal  from  this 
country  amounted  to  2,185,848  centner,  or  about 
110,000  tons. 

The  harbour  accommodation  of  Dantzig  is  very 
good.  The  usual  depth  of  water  at  the  river's 
mouth  is  from  13  to  14  ft. ;  but  in  the  roads,  which 
are  protected  by  the  long,  low,  narrow  tongue  of 
land  called  the  Heel,  there  is  good  anchorage  for 
ships  of  any  burden.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade 
of  Dantzic'  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  parti- 
cularly English.  The  granaries  for  storing  the 
com  brought  down  the  Vistula  are  generally  seven 
stories  high ;  and  these,  with  the  warehouses  for 
linens,  ashes,  hemp,  <&&,  are  all  situated  on  a  small 
island  surrounded  by  the  Motlau. 

Dantzic  was  founded  in  the  10th  century.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order 
in  1310,  and  was  held  by  them  till  1454,  when  it 
emancipated  itself  from  their  yoke,  and  became  a 
free  independent  state,  under  the  protection  of 
Poland.  For  a  lengthened  period  Dantzic  was  a 
principal  member  of  the  Hanseatic  Confederacy, 
and  had  under  it  several  other  cities.  During  its 
independence,  the  citizens  were  engaged  in  fre- 
quent contests  with  the  Poles,  Swedes,  and  Rua- 
sians ;  and  notwitlistanding  the  protection  offing- 
land,  Holland,  and  Prussia,  Peter  the  Great  ex- 
acted from  them  considerable  contributions.  The 
pretension  of  Dantzic  to  the  exclusive  navigation 
of  the  Vistula,  or  to  demand  a  toll  from  such  ships 
as  passed  in  and  out  of  the  river,  was  at  all  times 
pubmitted  to  with  reluctance.  After  the  first  par- 
tition of  Poland  in  1771,  Frederick  the  Great,  hav- 
ing acquired  a  large  accession  of  territory  on  the 
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Vistula,  approaching  almost  to  the  gates  of  Dant- 
zic, claimed  for  his  subjects  the  right  of  free  navi- 
gation on  the  river.  This  haA-ing  oeen  refused  by 
the  citizens,  gave  rise  to  some  acts  of  hostility,  and 
to  lengthen^  negotiations.  These,  however,  were 
cut  short  in  1793  by  the  second  partition  of  Po- 
land, when  Dantzic  was  assigned  to  Prussia. 
During  the  invasion  of  France,  tiie  city  was  occu- 
pied for  several  years  by  a  French  garrison  and 
suffered  much  from  the  hostilities  and  exactions 
to  which  she  was  exposed ;  but  since  the  peace  of 
1815  she  has  recovered  much  of  her  ancient  pros- 
perity. The  fortifications  have  been  also  greatly 
strengthened  and  improved,  and  magnificent 
works  have  been  constructed,  by  which  the  whole 
adjacent  territory  may  be  laid  under  water. 

During  the  indeperidence  of  Dantzic,  there  were 
attached  to  it  the  IVerdtr^an  alluvial  island  formed 
by  the  Vistula  and  the  Motlau,  and  the  Frische 
Nahrung.,  a  long  narrow  tongue  of  land  between 
the  Frische  Haff  and  the  sea.  The  former  is  very 
fertile,  but  the  latter  consists  principally  of  sand. 

DANUBE  (an.  DanubiuSj  and  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course  Itter,  Germ,  Donau^  Hung.  Duna),  a 
celebrated  river  of  Central  and  SE.  Europe,  being, 
though  inferior  in  point  of  size  to  the  Wolga,  in 
every  other  respect  the  first  among  European 
rivers.  Its  general  course  is  from  W.  to  E. ;  it 
extends  between  long.  iP  10'  and  29©  40'  E.,  its 
extreme  N.  point  of  lat.  being  49°  2',  and  its  ex- 
treme S.  point  43°  38'  N.  Its  total  course  from  its 
source  to  its  mouths,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  is  from  1,750  to  1,800  m. ;  during  which  it 
passes  through  the  territories  of  Baden,  Wirtera- 
oerg,  Bavana,  and  the  Austrian  empire,  and 
divides  Turkey  from  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and 
Russia.  It  receives  above  30  navigable  and  a  vast 
number  of  inferior  tributaries,  the  principal  being 
the  Isar,  Inn,  Drave.  Save,  Theiss,  Morava,  Sereth, 
and  Pruth.  The  cities  of  Ulm,  Ilatisbon,  Passau, 
Linz,  Vienna,  Presbuig,  Comogi,  Gran,  VVaitzen, 
Buda,  Pesth,  Petcrwardein,  Neusatz,  Semliu,  Bel- 
grade, Semendria,  Widin,  Nicopoli,  Sistow,  Rust- 
chuk,  Silistria,  Brahilov,  and  Galacz,  are  situated 
upon  its  banks. 

The  basin  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  has 
been  estimated  to  comprise  about  1-1 3th  part  of 
the  entire  surface  of  Europe.  It  is  bounded  S.  by 
the  Alps  and  the  Balkhan ;  and  on  the  N.  at  first 
by  the  Black  Forest  and  some  minor  Alpine  ranges, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Bohemian  Forest  and  Car- 
pathian Mountains.  It  includes  the  plains  of 
Bavaria,  Hungary,  and  Turkey  in  Europe ;  and 
the  course  of  the  Danube  has  been  generally  con- 
sidered imder  three  grand  divisions,  each  embra- 
cing one  of  these  plains.  As  this  division  is  not 
only  natural  but  convenient,  we  shall  adhere  to  it 
in  the  following  statements. 

The  Danube  originates  in  two  streams,  the  Bre- 
gach  and  the  Bregd,  which  have  their  sources  on 
the  E.  declivity  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  in  about  48°  10'  N.  lat,  and  8° 
15'  £.  lon^.  'rheso  streams  having  united  at 
Donaueschm^en,  where  they  are  augmented  by  a 
spring  sometimes  regarded  as  the  head  of  the 
nver,  the  united  stream  takes  the  name  of  the 
Danube.  It  thence  proceeds  at  first  SE.,  but  after- 
wards in  a  NE.  direction  as  far  as  Ratisbon,  near 
which  city  it  attains  its  extreme  N.  lat  It  then 
runs  again  in  a  SK  direction  to  about  long.  15°, 
and  from  that  point  mostly  E.  to  Vienna,  where 
the  first  division  of  its  course  may  be  said  to  ter- 
minate. Within  this  division  it  receives  on  the 
right  hand  the  streams  of  the  lUer,  Gimz,  Mindel, 
Lech,  Isar,  Inn,  Traun,  Ens,  &c  ;  many  of  wluch 
are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance.  Its 
aflluentson  the  opposite  side  are,  on  the  contrary. 
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genoally  small;  and  indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
upper  half  of  its  course,  the  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Danube  (excepting  the  Theiss)  are  from  the  S. 
or  right  side,  while,  m  the  lower  division,  those 
from  the  N.  or  left  side  are  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable. It  receives,  however,  from  the  N.  in 
the  first  division  of  its  course,  the  Sulz,  AltmUhl, 
Xaab,  and  Kegeu,  all  of  which  are  navigable 
streams.  At  its  source  the  Danube  is  2,178  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  runs  through  an 
alpine  country  to  Ulm,  where  its  elevation  is 
1^332  ft.  From  DonauwBrth  to  Passau  it  tra- 
verses the  Bavarian  plain ;  its  height  above  the 
sea  being  at  the  former  1,125  ft.,  and  at  the  latter 
836  ft.  At  Passau  it  leaves  the  Bavarian  dom., 
and  thence  to  Vienna,  intersects  a  second  moun- 
udiious  region.  At  Linz  its  elevation  is  735  ft., 
and  at  Vienna  512  ft.  At  Ulm,  the  Danube  first 
liccomes  navigable  for  flat^bottomed  vessels  of 
from  60  to  100  tons  burden,  though  its  depth 
there  measures  little  more  than  7  ft.,  and  its 
breadth  little  more  than  100  ft.  Through  the 
Bavarian  plain  its  average  depth  is  10  ft.  This 
increases  considerably  when  it  becomes  again  en- 
close<l  between  the'  mountains  at  Passau ;  but 
above  Vienna  its  navigation  is  rendered  difficult, 
nut  only  by  its  general  shallowness,  but  by  its 
rapidity,  and  the  frequent  rocks,  shoals,  and  whirl- 
pools in  its  channel. 

In  the  second  division  of  its  course,  the  Danube 
at  first  runs  generally  £.  to  Presburg,  next  through 
the  lesser  Hungarian  plain  S£.  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Raab,  and  then  £.  to  Waitzen.   At  this 
point  it  turns  S.  through  the  great  Hungarian 
plain,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  iTieiss  for  nearly 
24^  of  lat<.  to  its  junction  with  the  Drave,  about 
lat.  450  30'.    Here  it  turns  SE.,  in  which  general 
direction  it  continues  to  Orsova,  where  it  leaves 
the  Austriam  dom.;  the  second  division  of  its 
course  terminating  at  the  cataract  or  pass  called 
the  'Iron  Gate,'  about  4  m.  lower  down.    It  is 
within  this  division  that  the  Danube  receives  its 
laigest  and  most  important  tributaries,  including 
the  Raab,  Drave,  Save,  and  Morava  on  its  ri^ht, 
and  the  March,  Waag,  and  Theiss  on  its  left  side. 
At  Presbuig,  its  waters  are  331  ft.,  at  Buda,  230  ft., 
and  at  Bel^de,  203  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
From  Vienna  to  the  mouth  of  the  Drave,  the 
Danube  runs  through  an  expanse  of  plain  country 
broken  only  in  a  few  places,  as  at  Presbuig,  Buda, 
and  Waitzen.    Near  the  latter  it  passes  through  a 
ravine  formed  in  a  chain  of  mountains,  separating 
the  two  Hungarian  plains.    From  its  union  with 
the  Drave,  its  S.  banks  in  Slavonia  and  Serviaare 
usually  mountainous,  while  its  N.  continue  low 
and  marshy  as  far  as  Moldova.    PreWously  to  its 
reaching  Buda,  it  is  about  700  yards  wide ;  soon 
after  passing  that  dty  it  attains  a  width  of  upwards 
of  1,000  yai^;  and  by  the  time  it  has  arrived  at 
Belgrade  it  is  considerably  more  than  |  of  a  mile 
across.     (Diet.  Geog.)    From  Vienna  to  Pesth,  its 
bed  is  sprinkled  with  rocks,  but  they  are  not  such 
impediments  to  navigation  as  in  the  upper  portion 
of  its  course.    Shifting  sand  banks,  which  prevail 
all  down  the  river  as  far  as  Moldova,  are  greater 
obstacles ;  but  when  the  water  is  tolerablpr  high, 
they  may  generally  be  avoided  by  good  pilotage. 
(Austria  and  the  Austrlans,  i.  327.)    At  G5ny5, 
70  nu  above  Pesth,  the  Danube  first  becomes  navi- 
gable for  vessels  drawing  more  than  from  2  to  2^ 
ft.  water.    Near  Moldova,  a  mountain  range  from 
the  Balkhan,  and  another  from  the  Carpathians, 
begin  to  confine  the  river  on  either  side  as  far  as 
Gladova  in  Servia.  Throughout  this  distance,  about 
80  m.,  it  is  greatly  contracted  in  width,  abounds 
with  rapids,  and  is  beset  with  rocks.    Near  the 
termination  of  this  defile,  a  short  distance  below 


Orsova,  is  the  famous  pass  of  the  ^Iron  Gate' 
(Turk.  Demi-Kapi)^  already  alluded  to.  This  is 
a  gorge  about  2,000  yards  in  length,  enclosetl  on 
either  side  by  a  mountain  of  micaceous  slate,  a 
material  very  difficult  to  broak  or  blast,  through 
which  the  river  rushes  with  great  velocity,  over 
an  inclined  plane,  with  a  fall  of  about  15  ft  a  mile. 
The  rocks  here  divide  it  into  three  channels.  The 
centro  one  is  of  considerable  width,  and  vessels  of 
400  tons  may  pass  down  it,  when  the  river  is  ver\' 
full ;  the  two  others  are  but  shallow ;  and  tliat  on 
the  VVallachian  or  E.  side  is  never  used.  AccokI- 
ing  Lo  Strabo  (vii.  212),  it  was  here  that  the  Dan- 
ubhts  ended,  and  the  Ister  commenced ;  but  there 
is  a  great  discrepancy  as  to  tliis  point  among  the 
ancient  authorities. 

In  the  third  division  of  ita  course,  the  Danube 
runs  at  first  generally  S.  by  E.  to  Widin ;  thence 
its  direction  is  mostly  E.  by  S.  to  near  Sistow, 
where  it  attains  its  most  S.  lat;  and  from  this 
point  ENE.  to  Kassova.  It  then  turns  N.  to 
Galacz,  and  finally  runs  fh)m  this  town  generally 
E.  to  its  eflflux  in  the  Black  Sea,  about  hit  45". 
As  far  as  Galacz,  it  forms  the  boundary  between 
Turkey  and  Wallachia  and  Moldavia;  and  be- 
tween Galacz  and  the  sea  it  is  the  boundary 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  its  principal  N.  and 
central  mouths  being  included  within  the  Russian 
tijrritory.  While  the  Danube  is  running  S.  by  E., 
its  right  bank  is  mountainous,  but  the  elevatecl 
lands  soon  afterwards  recede  from  its  banks,  and 
throughout  the  rest  of  its  course  the  river  flows 
through  a  low  plain,  which  E.  of  SiUstria  becomes 
marshy.  In  this  division  it  receives  on  its  left 
side  the  Schyl,  Aluta,  Vode,  Argis,  Jalomnitza, 
Screth,  and  Pnith.  Its  afllucnts  on  the  opposite 
side  are  much  less  considerable ;  the  principal  are 
the  Isker,  O.sma,  Taban,  Ac,  In  its  progress 
through  Turkey,  the  Danube  varies  in  breadth 
from  1,400  to  2,100  yards ;  and  its  average  depth 
is  upwards  of  20  ft  Ships  of  large  size  ascend  as 
far  as  Silistria.  About  50  m.  from  the  Black  Sea, 
it  divides  into  three  principal  arms,  besides  giving 
origin  to  a  considerable  lake  (Rasseiu)  on  its  S. 
side,  from  which  several  minor  arms  proceed.  The 
delta  of  the  Danube  is  a  vast  swampy  flat,  inter- 
spersed with  lagoons  covered  with  bulrushes,  the 
resort  of  vast  flocks  of  water  fowL  The  N.  prin- 
cipal arm  of  the  river  {Kilia)  and  the  S.  {EdriUis)^ 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Russian 
and  Turkish  dominions,  are  shallow  and  of  little 
value;  but  the  middle  one  (Sulineh)  has  from 
10  to  12  ft.  water  over  the  bar  at  its  mouth.  This 
is  said,  however,  to  be  gradually  filling  up  from 
the  deposit  of  mud  brought  do^vn  by  the  river, 
which  the  current  has  not  sufficient*  strength  to 
clear  away,  its  fall  and  rapidity  being  very  much 
diminished  during  the  last  200  m.  of  its  course. 

Were  it  not  for  the  rapids  between  Moldova 
and  Gladova,  the  Danube  would  be  at  all  times 
navigable  from  Ulm  to  its  mouth.  Great  efforts 
have  been  made  at  various  periods  to  overcome 
this  interruption.  The  Roman  emperor  Trajan 
constructed,  with  great  labour  and  sagacity,  a  road 
alon^  the  edge  of  the  Servian  side  of  the  river,  to 
facilitate  the  towing  of  ships  against  the  current 
Some  remains  of  this  extraordinary  work  still 
exist,  with  part  of  an  inscription  in  honour  of 
Trajan.  In  more  recent  times,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  deepen  the  channel  of  the  river, 
and  to  cut  lateral  canals  in  tlie  most  dan- 
gerous places ;  but  these,  owing  to  the  almost  in- 
superable obstacles  to  be  overcome,  have  had  but 
little  success.  Looking  at  the  map,  the  best  way 
would  appear  to  be  to  cut  a  navigable  canal  from 
opposite  Moldova  to  Berza  Palanka,  below  the 
*Iron  Gate,'  which  would  not  only  avoid  the 
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nipids,  but  shorten  the  distance,  by  avoiding  the 
great  bend  of  the  river  by  Orsova.  But  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  is  said  to  oppose  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  such  a  project,  though  proluibly 
it  would  admit  of  the  construction  of  a  road,  or, 
better  still,  a  railway.  The  Hungarian  govern- 
ment has  constructed  $n  excellent  and  very  ex- 
pensive road  from  Moldova  to  Orsova,  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  Unfortunately  it  termi- 
nates above  the  •  Iron  Gate ;'  and  passengers  going 
down  the  river,  unless  when  it  is  sufficiently  high 
to  admit  of  fiat-bottomed  boats  going  through  the 
*  gate,'  have  to  bo  ferried  over  to  the  Servian  side 
of  the  river,  where,  after  a  land  journey  of  about 
8  m.,  they  re-embark.  Those  ascending  the  river 
have  also  to  cross  at  Orsova. 

The  Danube  abounds  with  islands.    They  are 
especially  numerous  and  laige  in  the  middle'  part 
of  its  course.    ITie  Great  SchUtt  island  extends 
between  two  arms  of  the  river,  from  Presbuig  to 
Comorn,  a  distance  of  04  m.    The  Czepel  and 
Maiguta  islands,  below  Buda,  formed  in  a  similar 
way,  are  also  of  considerable  size.    The  Danube 
has  been  said  to  wind  more  than  other  £uropean 
rivers ;  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  its  progress 
2S.  through  the  great  Hungarian  plain.    It  is  also 
one  of  the  swiftest  rivers  m  Europe ;  its  rapidity 
is  such  as  in  some  places  to  render  any  navigation 
against  its  current  impossible,  except   by  the 
agency  of  steam.    Acconiing  to  Mr.  Quin  (Steam 
Navigation,  L  210)  it  rushes  through  the  *  Iron 
Gate,'  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  8  m.  an  hour ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  velocity  must  vary  ma- 
terially with  the  volume  of  water.    This  rapidity 
for  a  long  time  prevented  the  erection  of  any 
stone  bridge  on  the  Danube  below  Ratisbon ;  nor 
was  there  a  permanent  bridge  of  any  other  kind 
Ijelow  Linz  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
that  constructed  at  Buda.  Tliere  are  flying  bridges 
at  Presboig  and  Comom,  and  bridges  of  ooats  at 
Pcsth  and  Petcrwardein :  beyond  the  latter  place 
no  direct  communication  between  the  opposite 
banks  exists.    In  antiquity,  however,  it  was  very 
different.     About  8  m.  below  Gladova,  Trajan 
constructed  his  famous   bridge,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  visible,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and   remarkable  monuments  of  the 
most  brilliant  sera  of  imperial  Rome,    lliis  great 
structure  consisted  of  20  or  22  stone  piers,  with 
wooden  arches.    The  greatest  depth  of  the  river 
is  here  18  ft.,  and  the  length  ot  the  bridge  be- 
tween the  pillars  or  buttresses  that  still  remain 
on  either   bank  was  about  8,100  English  feet 
But  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  less  uian  this; 
and  at  present  does  not  exceed  2,800  feet.    This 
neighbourhood  of  Gladova  is  one  of  the  widest 
parts  of  the  river;  and  was  no  doubt  selected 
for  the  site  of  the  bridge  partly  on  account  of 
the   ample  channel   that  was   thus  afforded  to 
carry  off  the  sudden  floods  to  which  the  river  is 
subject:  its  bed  is  here  also  sound,  and  its  depth 
leas  than  in  most  other  parts.    When  lowest,  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  piers  are  seen  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.    The  noble  work  was  de- 
stroyed by  Adrian,  the  successor  of  Trajan,  lest 
the   barbarians   should    overpower    the    Roman 
troops  in  Dacia,  and  make  use  of  the  bridge  to 
invade  the  empire.  (Eutrop.  in  Adrian.)  But  it  was 
not  Adrian,  but  Aurelian,  who  abandoned  Dacia. 

The  steam  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  of 
paramount  importance.  This  undertaking  was 
tirst  actively  commencpd  by  Count  Szechenyi, 
who,  in  1880,  established  a  joint  stock  company 
for  the  purpose,  of  which  ho  was  the  managing 
director.  The  Austrian  government  soon  after- 
wards took  up  the  scheme,  greatly  enlarged  the 
plans  of  the  company,  granted  it  a  charter  for 
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the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  river  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  accorded  it  the  privilege  of  drawing, 
gratuitously,  the  necessary  supplies  of  coal  from 
the  imperial  mines  of  Moldova,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  The  first  steamboat  was  launched  on 
the  Danube,  at  Vienna,  in  1830.  The  enterprise 
proved  most  successful,  and  led  to  the  formation 
of  several  other  establishments  of  the  same 
nature  aftcj  the  monopoly  of  the  first  company 
had  ceased.  The  barges  and  ordinary  packet- 
boats  on  the  Danube  are  unwieldy  flat-bottomed 
boats,  covered  with  sheds  of  rough  planks;  the 
rafts  in  use  are  large  and  clumsy  fabrics  of  tlte 
rudest  kind ;  sails  are  unknown  on  the  Upper 
Danube;  and  the  boats  are  steered  only  by 
paddles. 

So  far  back  as  the  8th  century  Charlemagne 
contemplated  uniting  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine 
by  means  of  a  canal ;  and  the  remains  of  a  work 
commenced  with  that  view  are  stiU  visible  at 
Wessenbeig.  After  the  lapse  of  more  than  1,000 
years,  an  undertaking  of  a  similar  kind  was  com- 
menced under  the  auspices  of  the  Bavarian  go- 
vernment, and  completed  in  the  reign  of  Ring 
Ludwig  I.,  after  whom  it  was  named  the  Ludwig's 
CanaL  The  canal  commences  at  Bambeig,  on  uie 
Maine,  and  runs  in  a  slight  curve,  by  way  of  Forch- 
heim  and  Erlangeu  to  N  uremberg,  and  from  thence, 
in  a  larger  curve,  to  Dietfurt,  on  the  river  Alt- 
mllhl,  where  it  euds,  the  Altmlihl  being  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Danube.  The  canal  is  from  84  to  54  ft. 
broad,  and  6  ft.  deep  throughout  It  has  69  locks 
and  on  its  highest  point  it  is  630  ft  above  the 
river  Maine  at  Baml)eig,  and  270  ft  above  the 
junction  of  the  Altmilhl  and  the  Danube. 

DARABJERD,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Fais,  155 
m.  SE.  by  £.  Shiraz.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a^  river,  and  in  an  extensive  plain,  sur- 
rounded with  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
which  yield  such  an  abundance  of  fruit  that  the 
juice  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  Persia.  Though 
much  fallen  off  from  its  former  splendour,  and  par- 
tially in  ruins,  it  has  still  a  pop.  of  from  15,000  to 
20,000.  The  culture  of  tobacco  is  here  carried 
to  a  great  extent 

DARDANELLES  (an.  HeOeqwUM),  the  narrow 
strait 

'  LongoB  in  angustum  qua  danditnr  Helleepontus.' 

coimecting  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  ^gean, 
and  separating  port  of  tlie  SE.  coast  of  Europe 
from  the  most  W .  part  of  Asia.  Its  modem  name 
is  derived  from  the  castles,  called  the  Dardanelles, 
built  on  its  banks.  Its  general  direction  is  NE.  and 
SW.  Length  about  40  m. ;  breadth  unequal,  but 
where  least,  not  more  than  ^  m.  across.  Being,  as 
it  were,  the  key  to  Constantinople  and  the  Black 
Sea  from  the  W.,  this  strait  is  pretty  strongly  for- 
tified, llie  entrance  is  2  m.  wide,  and  defended 
by  a  fort  on  either  side ;  that  of  the  Asiatic  coast 
(Koum  Ktdean)  mounting  80  guns  and  4  mortars, 
and  that  on  the  European  side  {Sertil  Bahr  Ka- 
lesai)  mounting  70  large  guns  and  4  mortars.  The 
adjacent  heights  are  also  crowned  with  batteries, 
and  about  3  m.  above  the  New  Castle  of  Europ« 
there  is  one  mounting  12  guns.  Proceeding  onward 
12  m.  above  the  New  Castles,  are  the  Dardanelles, 
or  Old  Castles  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  these  defend 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  which  is  here  only 
I  m.  wide.  The  Sultafdeh  KoUetiif  or  Asiatic  castle, 
is  the  strongest,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  seraa- 
kier  pacha,  whose  authority  extends  over  the  forts 
on  both  sides.  It  has  2  connected  forts,  and  192 
guns,  18  of  which  are  of  the  laigest  calibre.  The 
European  castle  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
and  in  1832  was  furnished  with  64  guns ;  it  has  2 
collateral  batteries  recently  built ;  the  most  S.  ul 
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T.-hich  mounts  4^,  and  the  N.  30  guns.  1|  m  fur- 
ther on  the  Asiatic  side  is  a  battery  of  46  guns ; 
and  8  m,  above  the  European  castle  is  a  battery 
called  Kkmdeh  Bonrtnm,  with  SO  guns,  near  the 
small  town  of  Maito,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  MaMus,  The  last  forts  on  both 
sides  are  BovaOi  Kaleui,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Satotf  and  Noffara,  near  Abydo9,  which  see.  The 
(Urect  distance  between  them  is  about  1^  m.  A 
strong  current  runs  always  from  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, through  the  Dardanelles,  at  the  rate  of  from 
'J  to  4  m.  an  hour,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
triud  also  generally  sets  in  the  same  direction. 
There  are  shoals  in  some  places;  but  deep  water  is 
everywhere  to  be  found  in  some  part  of  thechanneL 
The  Asiatic  shore  presents  the  most  beautiful  see- 
neiy ;  that  of  Europe  is,  on  the  contrary,  generally 
»teep  and  rugged.  To  each  of  the  Dardanelles  a 
town  is  attached :  the  Asiatic  is  the  larger,  and 
contains  2,000  houses  ;  but  the  streets  are  narrow, 
ill  paved,  and  dirty,  and  almost  aU  the  buildings 
are  of  wood.  It  has  manufactures  of  pottery, 
(ralhpoli  is  the  principal  town  on  this  strait, 
▼hich  see.  This  strait  has  been  famous  from  the 
remotest  period.  It  derives  its  name  from  Helle, 
daughter  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  drowned  in 
it.  (Hygin.,  Poet.  Astron.,  lib.  ii.  §  *20.)  It  is  also 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Leander, 
and  of  the  impotent  rage  of  Xerxes,  whose  ill- 
fated  host  crossed  over  it  on  a  brii^c  of  boats 
between  Sextos  and  Abydos. 

DARFUR,  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  between 
IP  and  160  X.  lat.,  and  26°  and  80°  E.  long.  It 
lies  between  B«imou  and  Ab}'sainia ;  almost  due  S. 
fnim  £g>*pt,  and  W.  of  Sennaar,  whence  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  Kordofan.  Standing,  however,  like  an 
oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  Great  Sahara  desert, 
DarfQr  is  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  all  the 
above-named  territories.  The  country  is  of  the 
most  dreary  character,  without  rivers,  lakes,  or 
much  cultivable  land,  with  a  few  mountains  rising 
from  its  sandy  plains. 

Of  the  topography  and  real  extent  of  Darf(kr  we 
possess  but  limited  information.  The  principal 
town  appears  to  be  Cobb^  in  lat.  \^  11',  and  long. 
12^  8',  which  is  2  m.  in  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  but 
▼eiy  narrow,  each  house  being  separated  from  the 
others  by  a  cultivated  enclosure.  The  inhab.  are 
nipplied  with  water  from  shallow  wells  dug,  in 
most  instances,  beside  their  houses,  but  so  unskil- 
fully that  the  soil  often  collapses,  and  the  same 
well  is  seldom  of  use  longer  than  four  months  at  a 
time.  This  place  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  mer- 
chants, and  from  it  a  caravan  starts  at  irregular 
intervals  to  Cairo.  6,000  persons  are  said  to  reside 
at  Gobbd  A  neighbouring  village,  called  £1  Fa- 
»har,  is  the  residence  of  the  sultan  and  his  court. 
Sweini,  another  FArian  town,  lies  almost  N.  of 
Cobb^  at  the  distance  of  about  two  days'  diligent 
travelling,  and  in  the  direct  road  to  Egypt ;  hence 
it  is  principally  resorted  to  by  merchants.  Its 
environs  are  more  fertile  than  those  of  Cobb^,  and 
when  the  jdaha  (traders)  remain  there,  it  boasts 
<«f  a  daily  market.  Cnbcabia,  due  W.  from  Cobb^ 
at  a  distance  of  2^  days,  is  a  more  considerable 
place,  being  the  depdt  of  merchandise  brought  from 
the  W.  It  has  also  a  manufactory  for  leather  and 
of  loAecM,  a  ooaise  cotton  cloth  from  6  to  8  yards 
long,  and  about  22  in.  wide,  which  form  the  cover- 
ing of  all  the  lower  claas  of  both  sexes.  The  other 
towns  are  Ril,  Couis,  Shoba,  Gidid,  and  Gell^. 
(Browne's  Travels,  pp.  266-276.) 

The  inhab.  of  Darfur,  which  have  been  gene- 
rally estimated  not  to  exceed  200,000  in  number — 
l)r.*  Henry  Barth  says  Moumal  of  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society,  I860*  xiii.  p.  128),  *  not  morp.  than 
l,iK)(j,00O  inhabitants,  and  perhaps  much  Ic^s'— 


are  a  mixture  of  Arabs  and  Negroes.  They  mxe 
governed  by  a  sultan,  whose  power  is  not  altoge- 
ther absolute,  he  being,  in  some  degree,  amenable 
to  the  kukara^  or  ecclesiastics,  and  frequently 
standing  in  some  awe  of  his  own  troops.  His 
power  is  delegated  in  the  provs.  to  goveniors, 
called  meleka.  Though  the  FQrians  are  bigoted 
Mohammedans,  they  do  not  abstain  from  intoxi- 
cating liquors ;  the  crime  of  drunkenness,  com-' 
mitted  by  means  of  a  decoction  of  hemp,  is  frequent 
among  them.  Snuff  and  tobacco  appear  to  be  almost 
necessaries  of  their  existence ;  but  for  the  endur- 
ance of  hunger  and  thirst  they  are  unequalled  even 
by  the  inhab.  of  surrounding  arid  regions,  among 
whom  such  a  qualification  is  so  essential.  They 
are  not  remarkably  cleanly  in  their  persons  ;  and, 
having  no  baths,  rub  their  bodies  with  a  kind  of 
farinaceous  jiaste  as  a  substitute.  The  Furians 
arc,  unlike  other  Moslems,  jovial,  and  even  licen- 
tious, in  their  manners,  and  are  particularly  fond 
of  dancing,  each  tribe  having  a  dance  peculiar  to 
itself.  At  Cobb^  education  is  in  some  degree  pro- 
vided for  by  four  or  five  tnectebs  (schools),  where 
reading  and  writing  are  taught.  A  kokara  also 
lectures  occasionally  on  the  Koran,  and  what  they 
call  «/m,  philosophy.  The  language  is  a  dialect  of 
the  Arabic  peculiar  to  the  FQrians. 

Agriculture  in  Daritlr  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  ;  in- 
deed, the  soil  which  was  presented  to  Mr.  Browne's 
observation,  consisting  of  bare  rocks,  sand,  a  small 
portion  of  clay,  and  a  still  smaller  part  of  vege- 
table mould,  seemed  to  offer  no  encouragement  in 
that  respect  Entirely  devoid  of  rivers  or  lakes, 
the  country  solely  ddrives  irrigation  from  heavy 
periodical  rains,  which  are  preserved  in  numerous 
water-courses.  At  the  commencement  the  fanner 
digs  innumerable  holes  in  his  fields,  into  which 
he  throws  the  seed,  and  covering  it  over  with  his 
foot,  leaves  it  without  further  care  until  the  grain 
becomes  ripe.  (Ibid.  p.  291.)  The  harvest  is 
gathered  by  women  and  slaves,  who  break  off  the 
ears  with  their  hands ;  so  that  the  fanning  im- 
plements of  the  Fiirians  are  few  and  rude.  Thr> 
grains  chiefly  raised  are  wheat  dokn  (Hoicus 
dochna,  Forsk&al),  kastohy  and  waamwm.  {simgm, 
Arabic  term) ;  the  pulse  consists  of  kidney-beans, 
a  bean  called  fut,  and  another  denominated  ahuA, 
together  with*  other  leguminous  plants  peculiar  to 
that  port  of  Africa,  The  occasional  drought  is 
not  favourable  to  water-melons,  thongh  many  ore 
grown.  Tamarinds,  dates  of  an  inferior  quality, 
the^  Rhamnus  nabecca  of  Forskiial,  and  tobacco, 
which  is  said  to  be  indigenous,  are  all  cultivated 
in  Darfur.     (Browne,  pp.  306-313.) 

Commerce, — Although  the  Fiirians  have  but  a 
limited  variety  of  articles  to  exchange  for  those 
necessaries  of  life  which  their  own  countr}'  docs 
not  produce,  yet  commerce,  from  their  centrical 
situation,  affords  the  chief  means  of  support  to  the 
nation.  Many  of  their  towns  are  entirely  peopled 
by  merchants!  The  caravans  from  f^gypt,  Sen- 
naar, &C.  are  laden  witli  jeweller)',  swords,  fire- 
arms, coffee,  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  shoes, 
writing  paper,  Syrian  soap,  French  and  Eg^'ptian 
cloths,  with  Indian  muslins  and  cottons,  wire^  brans, 
silver,  Ac  For  these  the  Ffilriaus  give  in  exchange 
slaves,  camels,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  pi- 
mento, tamarinds,  leather  sacks  for  water  {ray), 
others  for  dry  articles  (gentub),  parroquets,  mon- 
keys, and  gmnea  fowls,   (Browne,  pp.  346,  849.) 

The  climate  of  Darfdr  is  chiefly  influenced  by 
the  pereimial  rains,  which  fall  from  the  middle  of 
June  till  September  with  frequency  and  violence, 
and  suddenly  invest  the  face  of  the  country,  till 
then  dr>'  and  sterile,  with  a  delightful  vertlure. 
July  appears  to  be  the  hottest  month,  for,  accord- 
ing* to  Browne's  mcteoruloglcal  journal,  kept  durmg 
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the  years  1794-5,  the  thermometer  never  sank 
below  90°  at  3  p.m.,  but  more  frequently  rose  to 
98<^.  In  the  April  of  1794,  however,  it  ranged 
from  94°  to  101°,  while  the  same  month  of  the 
succeeding  veai  exhibits  an  average  far  below  that 
uf  either  of  the  July  months.  The  thermometer 
seldom  sunk,  according  to  Browne's  register,  lower 
at  3  P.M.  than  70°,  or  at  7  a.m.  below  68°,  which 
happened  most  frequentlv  in  February:  December 
and  January,  also,  exhibit  low  degrees.  N.  and 
NW.  winds  are  those  which  blow  with  the  greatest 
frequencv  over  Darfur.  (Appendix  to  Browne's 
Travels,  pp.  681-688.^ 

Among  the  animals  to  be  found  in  DarfQr  are 
horses,  of  which  there  are  not  many;  sheep,  which 
also  are  scarce,  yield  meat  of  a  poor  quality;  goats 
are  more  numerous;  but  homed  cattle  form  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  Furians,  as  in  the  more  S.  Af- 
rican nations.  The  milk  of  the  cows  is  not  very 
palatable ;  but  the  beef  is  good.  Camels  of  every 
variety  of  breed  are  exceedingly  numerous :  but 
the  Gerab  camel  is  much  subject  to  the  mange ; 
the  males  are  sometimes  castrated.  Dogs  are  era- 
ployed  both  in  hunting  the  antelope  and  for  guard- 
ing sheep;  the  hou.nehold  cat  is  also  met  with. 
The  wild  animals  are  the  lion,  leopard,  wolf,  jackal, 
wild  buffalo,  &c  Elephants  assemble  in  laige 
herds  of  four  or  five  hundred :  though  thejr  are 
much  smaller  than  the  Aitiatic  elephant,  the  animal 
is  a  source  of  great  prolit  to  the  Fiirians,  who  make 
a  lucrative  sale  of  his  tusks,  hold  his  flesh  in  great 
esteem  as  food,  and  manufacture  the  fat  into  a 
much-used  unguent  Several  sorts  of  monkeys, 
and  the  civet-cat,  are  also  mentioned  by  Browne. 
Ostriches,  vultures,  parroquets,  partridges,  pigeons, 
and  quails,  were  also  seen  by  him.  Locusts,  hooded 
serpents,  musquitos,  and  white  ants,  infest  the 
country  in  large  numbers.  (Travels,  pp.  293-304.) 
Of  theminerals  found  in  Darfdr,  the  best  is  copper; 
but  iron  is  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  is  formed  into  domestic  utensils  and  arms.  All 
the  silver,  lead,  and  tin  is  brought  from  Kg^'pt. 
Tlie  other  geological  features  of  Darfur  are  sciucely 
known. 

DARIEN.    See  Panama  (Isthmus  of). 

DAKLINGTON,  a  market-town  and  bor.  of 
England,  co.  Durham,  Darlington  Wanl,  S.  div., 
on  the  Skenie,  an  affluent  of  the  Tees,  216  m.  N, 
by  W.  London  by  road,  and  236  m.  by  Great  North- 
ern railway,  via  York.  Po]).  16,789  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  of  several  well-built  and  well-lighted 
streets,  which  branch  out  from  a  spacious  market 
square.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  three 
arches.  The  church,  formerly  collegiate  and  dedi- 
cated to  St,  Cuthbert,  was  built  about  1160;  it  has 
a  line  tower  and  spire  180  ft.  high.  The  Prim,  and 
Wesl.  Meth(Mlist^  Independent*^,  K.  Catholics,  and 
S<)c  of  Friends,  have  places  of  worship.  A  gram- 
mar-school was  founded  by  Q.  Eliz.  in  1567,  and  a 
blue  coat  school  by  Lady  Cal verley  in  1 71 6.  There 
are  also  Lancastrian,  national,  and  Sunday  schools, 
a  disj)ensary,  l^-ing-in  charity,  and  two  alms-houses 
It  is  a  bor.  by  prestrription,  governed  by  a  bailiff, 
who  holds  a  court  twice  a  year  for  the  manor  of 
I^indgate,  and  a  bor.  court  abo  twice  a  year,  at 
Iwth  of  which  debts  under  40«.  are  rocoverable. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  on  alternate  Mondays  in 
the  town-hall,  a  neat  building  having  a  house  of 
correction  connected  with  it.  The  election  for 
members  for  the  S.  di\'ision  of  the  county  is  held 
here.  The  manufacture  of  linen,  w])ich  was  for- 
merly carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give 
employment  to  500  looms,  has  declined,  but  it  is 
still  pretty  considerable.  A  good  many  persons 
are  also  employed  in  wool-combing ;  and'  there  are 
several  tan-yards,  rope-walks,  breweries,  and  iron 
and  brass  works.    The  Stockton  and  Darlington 
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railway,  one  of  the  first  constructed  in  the  king- 
dom, commences  at  Witton  Park  Colliery,  near 
W.  Auckland,  and  proceeds  by  Darlington  and 
Yarm  to  Stockton,  a  distance  of  24^  m.  (For  an 
interesting  account  of  this  railway,  see  Smiles, 
Samuel,  '  Lives  of  the  Engineers.')  Darlington 
has  cattle  markets,  on  alternate  Mondays.  Fairs 
on  the  Ist  Monday  in  March,  Easter  and  Wbit- 
Monday,  and  10th  Oct. ;  statute  fairs  on  13th  May 
and  23rd  Nov. 

DARMSTADT,  a  town  of  W.  Germany,  cap.  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  seat  of  the 
gov.  and  residence  of  the  sovereign,  prov.  Starken- 
beig,  in  the  great  Rhenish  plain  near  the  NW. 
extremity  of  uie  Odenwald,  and  on  the  BergatnuaCy 
or  high  i^ad  between  Frankfuit-on-tlie-Maine  and 
Heidelberg  (see  Hessk-Dabmstadt)  ;  17  m.  S.  the 
former  city,  68  m.  N.  by  E.  Carlsruhe,  and  8  ra- 
E.  bv  N.  the  Rhine,  on  the  railwav  from  Frankfort 
to  rteidelberg.  Pop.  28,626  in  1861.  The  town 
is  rather  dull,  has  little  trade,  nor,  for  a  capital, 
does  it  present  much  deserving  of  notice.  It  con- 
sists of  an  old  and  a  new  town ;  both  encircled  by 
walls:  the  former  is  ill  built,  and  its  streets  are 
narrow  and  dark;  while  the  latter  has  broad, 
straight,  and  handsome  streets,  and  good  houses, 
many  of  which  stand  singly.  The  town  is  well 
lighted  at  night  It  has  four*  suburbs,  six  entrance- 
gates,  three  of  which  are  handsome  structures,  and 
about  sixty  public  edifices.  Amongst  the  latter 
are  the  opera-house,  built  in  the  Italian  stvle,  and 
230  (RhenLsh)  ft  in  length,  by  158  ft.  broad.  The 
riding-school,  converted  into  a  depot  for  artillery, 
319  ft.  in  length,  by  167  ft^  in  breadth,  is  another 
conspicuous  object  The  grand-duke  resides  in  a 
new  palace  of  no  great  architectural  pretensions. 
The  old  ducal  palace,  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch, 
which  has  been  changed  into  a  shrubbery  and 
garden,  is  a  structure  of  the  various  ages  from  the 
16th  to  the  18th  century,  and  contains  a  picture- 
gallery  with  about  600  paintings,  mostly  second- 
rate,  a  museum  of  natural  history  with  some  va- 
luable fossils,  a  museum  of  ancient  and  modem 
sculpture,  a  hall  of  antiquities,  a  collection  of  cork 
models,  armoury,  and  a  librar>'  of  120,000  vols, 
open  to  the  public  The  remaining  principal  public 
buildings  are — ^the  palaces  of  the  hereditary  prince 
and  the  Landgrave  Christian ;  the  Catholic  cliurch, 
a  brick  edifice,  the  interior  of  which  is  an  elegant 
and  imposing  rotunda,  173  ft  in  diameter,  123  ft. 
in  height,  and  surrounded  by  pillars  60  ft  high  ; 
the  Casino,  in  which  the  chambers  of  the  duchy 
meet;  the  military  hosjiital,  royal  stables,  and 
or])han  asylum. 

Darmstadt  is  the  seat  of  the  high  court  of  appeal 
for  the  grand  duchy,  and  various  other  judicial 
tribunals  and  government  ofiices.  It  has  a  gym- 
na^iium,  a  teachers'  academy,  a  practical  school  of 
arts  and  sciences  {Reahchulr),  schools  of  artillery 
and  military  duty,  and  of  sculpture  and  drawing. 
It  has  manufactures  of  tobacco,  wax-candles,  car- 
pets, silver  articles,  coloured  paper,  cards,  and 
starch.  The  majority  of  the  inhab.  depend,  how- 
ever, for  subsistence  on  the  presence  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  court  Scarcely  any  but  military 
garments  are  seen  in  the  streets,  even  the  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  being  obliged  to  dress  in  uni- 
form, or  court  livery. 

DARTFOKl),  a  W-n  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Kent,  lathe  Sutton-at-Hone,  hund.  Axton,  Dart- 
ford,  and  Wilmington ;  on  the  Darent,  about  4  m. 
from  its  embouchure  in  the  Thames,  16  m.  ESE. 
London  by  road,  and  17  m.  by  North  Kent  or 
South  Ea.steni  railway.  Pop.  of  town,  5.314,  and 
of  par.,  6,597  in  1861.  The  town,  situated  in  a 
narrow  valley,  consii^ts  chiefly  of  one  main  street, 
along  the  ancient  high  road  from  London  to  Dover, 
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and  of  two  smaller  ones  branching  from  it  The 
river  is  crossed,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  to^vn,  by  a 
bridge  of  the  era  of  Edw.  1 11^  widened  and  re- 
paired in  the  last  century.  The  church  is  a  large 
structure,  with  two  burial-yards,  one  surrounduig 
it,  the  other  on  the  summit  overlooking  its  tower. 
There  are  several  dissenting  chapels ;  a  free  gram- 
mar-school, founded  in  1576,  for  eight  boys;  a 
national  school,  and  two  sets  of  almshouses.  There 
i^  a  CO.  bridewell  near  the  town,  and  sessions  for 
the  upper  div.  of  the  lathe  are  held  in  it.  During 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  co.  assizes  were  fre- 
quently held  here ;  and  at  present  a  court  of  re- 
quests'for  debts  under  52.,  whose  j  urisdiction  extends 
over  the  town  of  Gravesend  and  four  adjoining 
hundreds.  Market,  Saturday;  fair,  August  2,  for 
horses  and  cattle.  The  chief  business  of  the  town 
Lh  caused  by  the  numerous  large  gunpowder,  paper, 
oil,  und  flour  mills  on  the  Darent :  there  is  also  a 
large  steam-engine  manufactory,  and  a  foundry 
connected  with  it.  The  river  is  navigable  for  boats 
to  the  town,  where  there  is  a  small  wharf,  used 
chiefly  by  the  colliers  which  supply  the  neighbour- 
ing factories.  The  Roman  Watling  Street  is  trace- 
able near  the  town.  In  one  of  the  chalk  hills 
l)etween  which  it  stands  arc  several  ancient  excava- 
tions, supposed  to  have  been  scooped  out  for  grana- 
ries during  the  Saxon  period.  There  are  some  re- 
mains of  an  Augustine  nunnery,  subsequently  made 
a  royal  residence  by  Henry  Vf  II.  and  by  Elizabeth. 
Dartford  was  the  source  of  the  insurrection  headed 
by  Wat  Tyler,  who,  being  a  blacksmith  in  the 
town,  killed  the  poll-tax  collector  by  a  blow  of  his 
hammer,  for  an  insult  offered  to  his  daughter. 

DARTMOOR.     (See  England.) 

DARTMOUTH,  a  parL  bor.,  town,  and  sea-port 
of  England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Coleridge;  170  m. 
WSW.  London  by  road,  and  225  m.  by  Great 
Western  railway,  via  Brixhara  Road  station.  Pop. 
4,444  in  1861. "  The  town  is  situated  on  the  W. 
iKink  of  tlie  estuaiy  of  the  Dart,  near  its  em- 
bouchttre  in  the  English  Channel,  where  it  forms 
a  spacious  harbour,  capable  of  containing  several 
hundred  sail  of  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  is  narrow,  and  protected 
by  a  battery  on  its  W.  side,  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  castle,  from  which  to  a  castle  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  (now  in  ruins)  a  chain  used  to  be  ex- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  defence.  The  streets, 
which  are  narrow  and  irregular,  rise  from  the 
margin  of  the  river,  and  pandlel  with  it,  one  over 
another,  along  a  steep  acclivity,  being  mostly  con- 
nected by  flights  of  steps ;  houses  mostly  antique, 
with  prujecting  upper  stories ;  the  whole  is  paved, 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  partially  lighted 
with  gas.  There  are  three  principal  churches — 
St.  Saviour's,  built  187*2,  a  curious  old  structure, 
ttsually  called  the  Mayor's  Chapel ;  Town-hall 
Chapel,  on  the  summit  beyond  the  town,  with  a 
tower  forming  a  sea-mark ;  and  Sl  Petovex's,  ad- 
joining the  battery  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 
iliere  are  also  several  dissenting  chapels ;  two  sets 
of  almshouses,  one  of  which,  founde<i  1671,  is  for 
decayed  mariners;  and  several  minor  cluiritics. 
There  arc  large  tide-docks,  adapted  for  the  repair 
and  building  of  vessels,  and  some  activity  in  ship- 
building. There  are  also  establishments  for  sail 
and  rope-making,  a  spacious  quay,  and  several 
])rivate  wharfs.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
woollen  goods  and  cider,  sent  thither  from  the 
interior,  and  shipped  coast-wise;  and  of  various 
articles  of  general  supply  fur  the  Labrador  lish- 
eries,  in  which  several  vessels  bclunging  to  the 
port  are  directly  engaged,  though  this  trade  has 
greatly  declined  from  its  ancient  importance. 
There  are  regular  steamers  up  the  river  to  Totness. 
There  belonged  to  the  port  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1864, 
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166  sailing  vessels  of  under  60,  and  262  sailing 
vessels  of  above  50  tons.  There  were  also  belong- 
ing to  the  port,  at  the  same  period,  six  small 
steamers,  of  a  total  burden  of  154  tons.  In  an- 
cient times,  however,  its  mercantile  marine  was 
comparatively  much  more  considerable,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  of  its  having  furnished  31  ves- 
sels and  757  seamen  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  III. 
against  Calais.  The  port  is  a  bonding  one,  its 
jurisdiction  extending  about  40  m.  along  the  coast 
(from  the  Teign  to  the  Erme),  and  up  Uie  Dart  to 
Totness  bridge  (10  m.).  The  Dart  is  navigable 
thus  far  for  vessels  of  150  tons,  the  channel  having 
been  deepened  and  improved. 

Dartmouth  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription, 
under  the  name  of  Clifton-Dartmouth.  It  regu- 
larly sent  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the 
14th  Edw.  III.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  which 
deprived  it  of  one  member.  The  elective  franchise 
had  been  previously  vested  in  the  corporation  and 
m  the  freemen  made  by  them,  the  inhab.  of  the 
bor.  not  being  entitled  to  their  freedom  in  right  of 
birth,  servitude,  or  residence.  But  the  Reform 
Act,  besides  giving  the  franchise  to  the  10/.  house- 
holders, extended  the  limits  of  the  bor.  to  the  di- 
mensions already  stated.  Registered  electors,  255 
in  1865.  The  municipal  bor.  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors.  I'he 
income  of  the  corporation,  chiefly  derived  from 
lands  and  houses,  is  about  1,1 002.  a  year.  The 
scenery  around  Dartmouth  is  extremely  pictur- 
esque. Flavel,  an  eminent  Calvinistic  writer,  and 
Newcomen,  the  inventor  of  the  atmospheric  engine, 
were  natives  of  this  town ;  which  also  gives  the 
title  of  earl  to  the  Legge  family. 

DAVENTRY,  a  bor.  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Northampton,  hund.  Fawsley,  68  m.  N  W.  London 
by  road,  and  78  m.  by  London  and  North  Western 
railway,  vid  Weedon  station,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant 4  m.  Pop.  4,124  in  1861.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Birmingham, 
near  the  source  of  the  Nen.  It  has  a  good  modern 
church,  a  free  school,  founded  in  1576 ;  Ave  boys 
are  also  educated  by  means  of  a  legacy  of  Lord 
Crew,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  twelve  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  corporation.  The  remains  of  a  priory, 
founded  in  1090,  are  now  occupied  as  dwellings  by 
the  poor.  Though  incorporated  at  an  early  date, 
the  bor.  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been*  repre- 
sented in  the  H.  of  C.  On  a  neighbouring  lofty 
eminence,  called  Brough  Hill,  is  an  encampment 
occuj)ying  the  whole  of  tlie  summit.  A  spring 
rises  in  the  outer  ditch  of  the  encampment,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  England.  (Stukeley's  Itinerarium  Curiosum, 
ii.  18.) 

DAVID'S  (ST.),  a  small  decayed  city  of  Wales, 
CO.  Pembroke,  hund.  De^ri8land,  near  the  extreme 
W.  point  of  the  principality,  on  a  small  stream 
called  the  Allan,  about  1  m.  from  the  sea,  and  16 
m.  NW.  Milford  Haven.  The  par.,  an  extensive 
one,  had  in  1861  a  pop.  of  2,199,  of  which  the 
♦  cathedral  close '  had  87.  A  bisliopric  was  esta- 
blished here  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  to  that 
circumstance  the  place  is  most  pn>bably  indebted 
for  its  origin.  The  cathedral,  the  bishop's  palace, 
St.  Mary's  college,  and  other  buildings  appropri- 
ated to  purposes  connected  with  the  establishment 
and  the  residence  of  the  clerg>',  are  enclosed  within 
a  lofty  wall  above  1,200  yards  in  circ  The  cathe- 
dral, which  occuj)ies  the  site  of  one  more  ancient 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  was  completed  in  the 
reign  of  King  John.  It  is  a  cruciform  structure, 
807  ft,  in  length  within  the  walls,  with  a  square 
tower  at  the  W.  end;  it  has  many  interesting 
monuments  but  is,  in  great  part,  in  ruins.  Tlie 
bishop's  palace,  reckoned  one  of  the  most  magni- 
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ticeiit  edifices  of  the  kind  in  the  kiiif^om,  is  also 
ill  ruins ;  as  is  St  Mary's  college,  founded  by  John 
of  Gaunt  in  1865.  The  cathedral  contains  the 
tombs  of  St.  David,  the  patron  saint  of  Wales,  of 
Glraldus  Cambrensis,  and  Bishop  Anselm;  and 
these,  and  the  great  antiquity  of  the  place,  con- 
ferred on  it  a  peculiar  sanctity,  which  in  the  middle 
ages  made  it  be  resorted  to  by  crowds  of  pilgrims. 
The  bishop  now  resides  at  Abeigwilly,  near  Caer- 
marthcn.  The  town  is  at  present  inhabited  by  the 
few  cleigy  who  perform  the  duties  at  the  catlie- 
dral,  and  oy  the  tanners  and  others  who  hold  land 
in  the  immediate  vicinitv.  There  is  very  little 
trade,  and  the  place  may  be  said  to  be  neitJier  in- 
creasing nor  &lling  off.  The  country  round  is 
])oor  and  unimprov^,  and  the  access  to  it  is  very 
bad.  The  poor's  rate  is  high,  but  house  rent  is 
extremely  low.  llie  inhab.  elect  a  m&yor  annu- 
ally, whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  no  encroachments 
be  made  on  a  common  held  under  lease  from  tlie 
bishop  and  chapter,  and  to  collect  a  rate  for  pay- 
ment of  its  rent. 

DAVIS'S  STRAITS,  the  sea  stretching  NNW. 
and  SSE.,  and  uniting  Baffin's  Bay  with  the  N. 
Atlantic  ocean,  having  Greenland  on  its  £.  and 
Cumberland  Island  on  its  W.  side.  Where  nar- 
rowest, under  the  Arctic  circle,  it  is  from  150  to 
160  m.  across;  but  its  length  is  not  accurately 
determined.  It  derives  its  name  from  Davis,  by 
whom  it  was  discovered  between  1585  and  1587. 
Strong  currents  set  towards  the  S.  from  this  strait, 
which  is  also  much  encumbered  with  ice  and  ice- 
beirrs.  It  has  been  for  many  years  past  the  prin- 
cipal resort  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  N.  whale 
iishexy ;  the  whales  having  been  nearly  extermi- 
nated'in  the  seas  round  Spitzbeigcn,  the  original 
scat  of  the  fishery.    (See  art.  Baffin's  Bay.) 

DAUPHINE',  one  of  the  provs.  into  which 
France  was  divided  previously  to  the  revolution. 
It  is  now  distributed  among  the  ddps.  of  Is^e, 
Drome,  and  Hautes  A3i)cs. 

DAX,  AX,  or  AGS,  a  town  of  IVance,  d^ 
Landes,  cap.  arrond.,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the 
Adour,  29  m.  SW.  Montrde-Marsan,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne.  Pop.  9,856  in 
1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  is  surrounded  by 
walls  of  Roman  construction,  and  has  an  ancient 
cpi8co];Mil  palace,  cathedral,  hall  of  justice,  pnd 
prison.  Dax  is,  however,  chiefly  celebrated  for 
Its  numerous  hot  saline  springs,  accounted  effi- 
cacious in  rheumatism  and  paralysis ;  and  which 
being  known  to  the  Romans,  they  gave  it  the 
name  of  Afpta  Augtuta,  The  principal  of  these 
springs  pours  its  waters  into  a  large  basin  in  the 
centre  of  the  place,  and  tlie  evaporation  from  it  is 
HO  great,  that  in  cool  mornings  the  whole  town  is 
tM>mctimcs  involved  in  a  fog.  Tliere  are  several 
bathing  establishments  contiguous  to  the  town. 
Dax  communicates  by  a  bridge  axnross  the  Adour, 
\nth  a  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
It  has  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  a  communal  college,  and  a 
theatre.  Manufactures  of  earthenware,  pitch,  oil, 
thread,  vinegar,  leather,  and  some  trade  in  com, 
wine,  brandv,  and  wood. 

DEAD  SEA  (Lat.  Locus  Asphaltites,  Arab. 
Bahr-el-Lqut)f  a  lake  of  Palestine,  celebrated  in 
Hcriptore  history,  in  about  31  i<^  N.  lat,  and  83° 
40'  E.  long.  Its  dimensions  have  been  variously 
stated,  but  it  is  probably  about  40  m.  in  len^, 
and  13  in  extreme  width.  On  the  E.  and  W.  it  is 
bounded  by  lofty  mountains ;  on  the  N.  it  opens 
to  the  plain  of  Jericho  and  the  valley  of  the 
Jonlan;  on  the  S.  the  valley  of  El-(ihor  extends, 
as  if  it  were  a  continuation  of  its  bed,  though 
with  a  gradual  rine,  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.    (See 
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Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  the  scenery 
around  this  famous  lake ;  the  temperature  is  veiy 
high ;  ih€  soil,  impregnated  with  salt,  b  without 
vegetation,  the  air  is  loaded  with  saline  particles, 
and  the  bare  crags  of  tlie  surrounding  mountains 
furnish  no  food  for  either  beast  or  bir£  Hence  its 
neighbourhood  is  generally  deserted  by  animated 
beings,  and  the  dreary  stillness  of  the  place  is  in- 
creased by  the  nature  of  the  lake  itself.  Intensely- 
salt,  its  waters  are  not  moved  by  a  gentle  breeze, 
and,  owing  to  the  hollowuess  of  its  baan,  being 
seldom  a^ted  by  a  strong  one,  its  usual  appear- 
ance is  that  of  stagnation,  agreeing  well  with 
the  death-like  stillness  and  desolation  around. 

This  absence  of  life  has  given  to  the  lake  ita 
popular  designation  of  Dead  Sea,  and  is  the  source 
of  the  common  tradition  that  its  waters  are  fatal 
to  fish,  and  its  exhalations  to  birds  and  other 
animals.  This  b,  however,  incorrect;  birds  fly 
over  its  surface  uninjured ;  and  Maundrell  found 
upon  its  shores  some  shells,  which  seemed  U> 
imply  that  it  was  not  altogether  tenantless.  The 
water  b  very  limpid,  but  extremely  bitter  and 
nauseous,  the  substances  held  in  solution  amount- 
ing to  a  fourth  part  of  its  whole  weight : — 


In  100  part«,  as  follow  :— 

Muriate  of  Lime . 

0-920 

Mngnesia  . 

10-246 

Soda  .       . 

18*300 

Sulphate  of  Lime 

0-0&4 

It  has  also  a  strong  petrifj'ing  quality,  which 
accounts  for  the  want  of  any  great  variety  of  Ruh ; 
and  it  is  peculiarlv  buoyant,  though  the  assertion 
that  nothing  sinks  within  its  bosom  b  wholly 
fabulous.  Asphaltum  (whence  its  classical  name) 
floats  in  great  quantities  on  its  surface;  and  a 
bituminous  stone,  very  inflammable,  and  capable 
of  receiving  a  high  polish,  b  found  upon  its 
shores. 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  has  been  long  known 
to  be  considerably  depressed  below  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  Thb  depression  b,  however,  much  greater 
than  was  formerlv  supposed.  The  Dead  Sea  b 
the  lowest  part  of  the  valley ;  and  its  surface  has 
recently  been  ascertained  to  be  sunk  above  1.300 
ft.  under  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  being 
bv  far  the  greatest  depression  below  the  sea-level 
of  which  we  have  any  authentic  account.  It  con- 
sequently belongs  to  that  class  of  lakes  that  have 
no  vbibfe  outlets ;  it  receives  six  streams  besides 
the  Jordan,  but  p^ves  forth  none;  the  surplus 
water  being  earned  off  by  evaporation.  Us 
depth,  whidi  varies  in  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons, 
exceeds,  in  some  places,  350  fathoms ;  but  towanb 
its  S.  extremity  it  b  so  shallow  as  to  be  in  parts 
fordablc. 

Its  Arabic  name,  Bahr-d-Lout  (Sea  of  Lot), 
refers  to  the  connection  between  the  hL^tory  of 
thb  lake  and  that  of  the  nephew  of  Abraham,  in 
whose  days  its  t)ed,  or  a  portion  thereof,  the  fertile 
valley  of  Siddim,  contained,  according  to  the 
sacred  writer,  5  cities  (Gen.  xiv.  2) ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (art,  Soio^ta)  10,  and 
Strabo  (xvi.  cap.  2,  764),  13.  In  the  vbitation  by 
which  they  were  all  de:?troyed,  with  the  exception 
of  Zoar,  the  neighbouring  country  underwent  an 
extraordinary  change;  and  b  said  by  Moses 
(Deut.  xxix.  28)  to  have  become  *  a  land  of  brim- 
stone, and  salt,  and  burning,'  characteristics  by 
which  it  still  continues  to  be  marked.  In  Scrip- 
ture tlib  collection  of  water  is  called  the  Salt  Sea 
(Gen.  xiv.  8 ;  Deut*  iii.  17  :  Josh.  xv.  5) :  the  S<»a 
of  the  Plain  (Dcut,  iii.  17) :  and  the  East  Sea. 
(The  best,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  account  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  its  geological  formation  and  other 
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fmturcfl,  is  in  a  work  by  the  Rev.  II.  B.  Tristram, 
»The  I-Jind  of  Israel;  a  Journal  of  Travels  in  Pa- 
lestine, ondertaken  -with  special  reference  to  its 
Phyidcal  Chmracter,'  p.  G72.    Lond.  1865.) 

DEAL,  a  parL  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Kent,  lathe  St  Augustine,  hund.  Bew&- 
boroogh,  66  m.  ESE.  London  by  road,  and  102  m. 
bv  South  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  7,631  in  1861. 
'fhe  town  is  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  Kent,  op- 
posate  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  about  half  way 
between  Ramagate  and  the  S.  Foreland.  It  con- 
sists of  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  DeaL  The 
latter,  containing  the  great  bulk  of  the  pop.,  is 
built,  principally  in  three  parallel  streets,  dose  to 
the  shingly  beach,  extending  along  tlie  roadstead 
called  the  Downs.  Streets  mostly  narrow  and 
irregular,  but  paved  and  lighted.  A  row  of  houses 
connecting  the  lower  with  the  upper  village,  con- 
stitutes Middle  Deal :  in  these  last  the  houses  are 
detached,  and  are  mostly  occupied  by  the 
wealthier  class.  The  par.  church  is  in  Upper 
Deal :  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease  in  the  lower  town, 
several  dissenring  chapels,  and  a  national  school. 
WaJmer  forms  a  continuation  of  Lower  Deal,  and 
owes  its  rise  to  the  naval  arsenal,  hospital,  and 
bairacks,  formed  there  during  the  last  war.  Since 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  it  has  been  included 
in  the  bor,  of  Deal  (of  which  it  forms  a  ward) ; 
and  the  Reform  Act  conferred  on  both  parishes,  in 
conjunction  with  Sandwich,  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
electora,  1,011  in  1862.  Deal  was  annexed  to  the 
Cinque  Ports  soon  after  the  Conouest ;  a  decree 
exempting  it  from  oo.  taxation  shows  it  to  have 
been  so  in  1229 :  a  charter  of  11th  Wm.  III.  made 
it  a  bor.  independent  of  Sandwich,  Walmer  in- 
clndeiL  It  is  now  divided  into  three  wards, 
governed  by  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  common- 
coQncihnen.  There  are  no  manufactures,  the  in- 
habitants being  mostly  shopkeepers,  pilots,  fisher- 
men, and  boatmen,  mainly  dependent  on  the 
resort  of  shipping  to  its  famous  roadstead,  the 
Downa.  The  latter  is  a  spacious  and  convenient 
anchorage,  bounded  seaward  by  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  and  tolerably  safe,  except  in  heavy  gales 
from  the  N.  and  E.  Most  outward  and  homeward- 
bonn4|  vessels  touch  here  to  take  or  land  pilots, 
letters,  and  passengers.  This  business,  however, 
has  greatly  fallen  off  since  the  last  war  with 
France,  when  the  Downs  was  much  resorted  to 
by  men-of-war  and  merchantmen  waiting  for 
convoy.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Deal  consisted,  on  Jan.  1,  1864,  of  eight  sailing 
vessels  under  20,  and  three  vessels  over  20  tons ; 
the  total  tonnage  of  the  former  being  132,  and  of 
the  latter  809  tons.  Inhere  were  no  steamers. 
Oials  form  almost  the  only  article  of  import.  Of 
late  vean,  Walmer  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  sea- 
bathing place,  and  there  are  several  good  lodging- 
houses  for  the  reception  of  visitors  during  the  sea- 
son. Deal  Castle,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  is 
a  round  tower,  built  by  Hen.  VIII.,  with  a  moat 
and  drawbridge.  Deal  is  supposed  to  be  the  spot 
where  Caesar  effected  a  lauding  on  invading  Great 
Britain. 

DEBRECZIN,  a  town  of  Hdngarj',  and,  next 
to  Pesth,  the  Uugest  in  the  kingdom,  cap.  co. 
Bihar,  in  a  flat,  sandv,  and  arid  plain,  114  m.  £. 
Pe«tb,  and  110  m.  N\^.  Clausenbuig,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Pesth  to  Kaschau.  Pop.  37,850  in 
1867.  Debreczin  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
places  in  Europe.  Notwithstanding  its  size,  its 
general  appearance  is  rather  that  of  a  large  village 
than  a  town;  and  notwithstanding  its  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  both  of  which  are  considerable, 
none  of  the  advantages  ordinarily  met  with  in 
large  commereial  cities  are  here  to  be  found*    Its 
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streets  are  broad,  unpaved,  and  in  rainy  weather 
a  mass  of  liquid  mud.  Scarcely  any  of  the  houses 
are  above  one  story  in  height,  and  few  are  built 
on  any  regular  plan.  The  greater  part  are 
thatched,  which  has  rendered  Debreczin  subject  at 
various  times  to  severe  ravages  from  fire.  In  the 
spring  of  1811,  not  fewer  than  2,000  habitations 
were  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  course  of  six  hours. 
There  are,  how^ever,  five  churches,  three  hos- 
pitals, two  infirmaries,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a 
town-hall.  The  principal  college  of  the  Calvinists 
in  Hungary,  with  a  library  of  20,000  vols.,  and 
upwards  of  1,000  students,  is  at  Debreczin.  It 
has  also  a  Piarist  college,  a  Catholic  high  school, 
and  a  monastery.  Shoes  are  manufactured  in 
large  quantities,  as  also  tobacco-pipes,  prepared 
sheep-skins,  coarse  woollen  cloth,  a  spongy  kind 
of  soap  greatly  esteemed  throughout  the  Austrian 
empire,  with  leather,  furs,  combs,  coopers'  and 
turnery  wares.  There  is  an  extensive  market  for 
all  these  articles,  as  well  as  for  oxen,  sheep,  horses, 
hogs,  wheat,  millet,  wine,  tobacco,  water-melons, 
lard,  wax,  honey,  and  various  other  kinds  of  pro- 
duce, especially  at  the  fairs  held  at  Debreczin 
every  three  months.  On  these  occasions  the 
country  round  the  town  is  covered  to  an  extent  to 
which  the  eye  can  scarcely  reach,  with  flocks  and 
wagons,  bales  and  cases,  tents  and  huts,  round 
which  thousands  of  people  are  constantly  ga- 
thered ;  presenting,  in  fact,  all  the  appearance  of 
an  immense  herd  of  nomades.  A  great  deal  of 
business  is  transacted  at  these  fairs.  Debreczin 
is,  indeed,  the  great  tnart  for  the  produce  of  the  N. 
and  E.  parts  of  Hungary.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  pop.  are  Mag^'ars ;  and  it  is  here  that  the 
true  Magyar  character  may  be  most  advantage- 
ously studied.  During  the 'revolution  of  1848-9, 
Debreczin  became  the  last  seat  of  the  Hungarian 
parliament,  but  being  an  entirely  open  place,  it 
was  taken  without  resistance  by  the  Austrian 
troops. 

DECCAN  (Daks-hina,  the  iSoiefft),  a  term  of 
Sanscrit  origin,  and  formerly  applied  to  the  country 
comprising  all  that  part  of  India  to  the  S.  of  the 
Nerbudda  river ;  hut  since  the  Mohammedan  in- 
vasion, the  term  has  been  restricted  so  as  to  apply 
only  to  the  countries  between  the  Nerbudda  and 
Krishna,  that  is,  between  the  parallels  of  lat  XG^ 
and  23^^  N.,  extending  from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  including  the  pro^'s.  Candcish, 
Aurungabad,  Beeder,  Hyderabad,  Bejapoor,  Berar, 
Gundwanah,  Orissa,  and  the  N.  Ciicars.  British 
Deccan  comprises  the  coUectorates  of  Candeish, 
Ahmednuggur,  Poonah,  and  Darwar,  under  the 
presidency  of  Bombay ;  and  the  ceded  districts  on 
the  Nerbudda  under  the  presidency  of  Bengal. 
The  remainder  of  this  region  is  mostly  comprised 
within  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Berar,  the 
nizam,  the  rajah  of  Sattarah,  the  Guicowar,  and 
Scindia.  (For  farther  particulars,  see  the  various 
pro\'s.,  districts,  and  states  referred  to  under  their 
respective  heads.) 

DEE,  a  river  of  England,  which  has  its  source 
in  Bala  Lake,  co.  Merioneth,  N.  Wales.  At  first 
it  pursues  an  easteriy  course  through  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Llangollen,  till  it  fjasscs  VVynnestay.  It 
then  takes  a  northerly  direction,  and  forms  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  cos.  of  Denbigh 
and  Flint  in  Wales,  and  Cheshire  in  England.  It 
nearly  encompasses  the  ancient  city  of  Chester, 
and  IS  thence  conveyed  by  an  artificial  channel, 
about  8  m.in  length,  to  its  spacious  estuary  on  the 
Irish  Sea.  Ite  principal  tributary'  is  the  Alwyn, 
which  unites  with  it  at  Holt.  Its  estuary  is  much 
encumbered  with  sand  banks. 

llie  Dee  is  also  the  name  of  two  considerable 
Scotch  rivers,  one  of  which  falls  into  the  N.  Sea  at 
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Aberdeen,  and  the  other  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  the 
Little  Ross,  about  6  m.  below  Kirkcudbrifrht.  The 
latter  is  navigable  as  far  as  Tongland-bridge,  2  m. 
above  Kirkcudbright,  for  vessels  of  large  burden. 

DELAWARE,  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  and, 
excepting  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  of  the  Union. 
It  occupies  a  part  of  the  peninsula,  lying  between 
the  bays  of  Chesapeake  and  Delaware;  extending 
from  lat.  38<'  30'  to  39°  60'  N.,  and  long.  74©  65'  to 
750  47'  W. ;  having  N.  Pennsylvania,  W.  and  S. 
Maryland,  and  E.  Delaware  bay  and  river.  Length, 
N.  to  S.,  95  m. ;  average  breadth  about  22  m.  Area, 
2,120  sq.m.  Pop.  112,216  in  1860.  Surface  hiUv 
in  the  X.,  more  level  in  the  S.,  and  low  alluvial, 
and  marshy  along  the  coast  One  of  the  most 
elevated  ridges  in  the  peninsula  passes  through 
this  state,  dividing  the  waters  that  flow  into  either 
bay.  The  chief  river,  the  Delaware,  rises  in  New 
York,  runs  mostly  S.,  and,  after  dividing  that  state 
and  New  Jersey  from  Pennsylvania,  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Delaware,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
state,  after  a  course  of  about  810  m.  It  receives 
several  tributaries,  and  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the 
greatest  burden  to  Philadelphia,  55  m.  from  its 
mouth ;  and  for  small  steam-vessels  and  boats,  to 
nearly  135  m.  higher.  The  other  rivers  are  in- 
couaiderable.  There  are  no  harbours  on  the  sea- 
coast  ;  the  only  one  in  the  state  in  that  of  Newcastle, 
6  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  river.  The 
climate  is  healthy;  but  the  degree  of  cold  expe- 
rienced in  the  N.  is  much  greater,  compared  w^ith 
that  of  the  S.,  than  could  l^  expected  from  a  dif- 
ference in  lat  of  only  1°  20'.  The  soil  in  the  N. 
is  a  rich  clay ;  in  other  parts,  and  especially  along 
the  shore,  it  is  sandy,  and  of  inferior  fertilitv; 
but  it  is  everywhere  well  cultivated,  at  least  for 
America.  Princi()al  crops,  wheat,  Indian  com, 
ryet  barley,  oats,  flax,  and  buckwheat.  The  flour 
is  of  superior  quality,  and  much  esteemed  for  its 
softness  and  whiteness.  The  Cypress  Swamp,  a 
tract  12  m.  in  length  and  6  in  breadth,  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  state,  has  supplied  a  great  deal  of  fine 
timber.  Few  minerals  are  met  with,  excepting 
laige  masses  of  bog  iron  along  the  banks  of  the 
smaller  streams.  Manufactures  have  made  con- 
siderable progress.  The  mills  situated  on  Brandv- 
wine  Creek  are  considered  the  finest  in  the  U. 
Stated;  vessels  are  built,  and  there  are  iron- 
foundries  and  other  extensive  works  at  Wilming- 
ton. Wheat  and  flour  are  the  principal  articles 
of  export 

The  state  is  divided  into  three  cos.,  and  eight 
judicial  circuits.  Dover  is  the  cap.,  but  yields  to 
Wilmington  and  Newcastle  in  size,  trade,  and 
pop.  There  is  no  college  in  the  state;  one  planned 
in  1803  at  Wilmington  has  not  come  into  opera- 
tion ;  but  there  are  good  academies  in  this  and  in 
several  of  the  other  towns.  The  state  has  a  fund 
for  the  support  of  free  schools,  which  in  1864  had 
a  capital  of  411,392  dollars';  and  the  objects  of 
which  are  assisted  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  different  districts.  The  total  taxation  in  1863 
amoimied  to  116,104  dollars,  the  laigest  item,  the 
county  tax,  producing  85,652  dollars.  A  canal 
14  m.  in  length,  and  navigable  for  small  sea- 
vessels,  unites  the  Delaware  river  near  its  mouth 
with  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  each  co.  sendingihree  senators  and 
seven  representatives ;  the  former  are  elected  for 
four,  and  the  latter  for  two  years,  by  all  the  male 
citizens  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  have 
resided  in  the  state  for  a  year,  and  paid  taxes  for 
six  montlis  preceding  the  election.  The  executive 
power  is  exercised  by  a  governor  chosen  by  the 
citizens,  who  retains  office  for  four  years,  But  is 
not  re-eligible.    Judges  retain  office  during  *  ap- 
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proved  conduct'  Most  of  the  pop.  are  Presbyte- 
rians and  Methodists. 

Delaware  was  colonised  by  the  Swedes  in  1627. 
In  1655  it  was  acquired  by  the  Dutch ;  and  in 
1664  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British.  In 
1704,  when  under  tne  proprietorship  of  the  cele- 
brated W.  Penn,  it  became  a  separate  colonial 
establishment,  and  as  such  remained  until  the  in- 
dependence of  the  states.  Its  oon8titution,4brmed 
in  1776,  was  amended  in  1881.  It  sends  1  rep.  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Delaware  Bay  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  between 
the  states  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  65  m.  in 
length,  and  about  80  m.  wide  in  its  centre,  and  18 
at  Its  month,  between  Cape  Henlopen,  lat  38^ 
47'  N.,  long.  760  6'  W.,  and  Cape  May,  Lit  dS® 
67'N.,long.740  62'W.  It  has  deep  water  through- 
out, and  a  line-of-battle  ship  may  ascend  the  river 
Delaware  to  Philadelphia,  55  m.  above  the  head  of 
the  bay,  and  120  m.  rrom  the  ocean.  There  is  a 
magnificent  breakwater  at  the  entrance  of  Dela- 
ware Bay,  near  Cape  Henlopen,  forming  an  artifi- 
cial harbour  for  the  protection  of  vesseb  from  the 
winds  from  the  E.  to  the  NW.,  romid  by  the  N., 
and  from  the  floating  ice  descending  the  bay  from 
the  N W.  The  breakwater  consists  of  two  parts, 
one  1,200,  and  the  other  500  yards  in  length.  It 
was  formed  like  the  Admiralty  pier  at  Dover,  and 
the  breakwaters  of  Plymouth  and  Cheriwuxg,  by 
sinkmg  blocks  of  granite  in  the  sea. 

DELFT,  a  town  of  S.  Holland,  on  the  Schie  and 
on  the  can/d  between  Rotterdam  and  the  Hague, 
4  m.  SSE.  the  former,  and  8  m.  NW.  the  latter 
town,  on  the  line  of  railwav  between  Rotterdana 
and  Amsterdam.  Pop.  19,806  in  1861.  Delft  is 
an  old-fashioned  brick  town,  as  Dutdi  as  possible 
in  its  appearance,  with  old  gateways,  and  lines  of 
trees  and  havens  in  the  middle  of  the  streets.  The 
chief  building,  not  eoclesiastioil,  is  the  palace,  in 
which  William  I.,  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  the  founder  of 
the  independence  of  his  couut^,  was  assassinated, 
July  10, 1584 ;  it  is  a  plain  bnck  building  within 
a  court-yard,  ajid  is  now  used  as  a  barra^  The 
new  church,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  maiket-place,  is 
a  fine  old  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  conspicuous  loAy 
tower,  and  one  of  the  best  peals  of  bells  in  Europe. 
This  church  contains  the  tomb  of  William  I.,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  magnificent  objects  of  art 
in  Holland.  It  consists  of  a  highly  ornamented 
canopy,  supported  by  a  number  of  black  and  white 
marble  pilliurs.  In  the  centre^  on  a  sarcophagus, 
lies  the  figure  of  the  prince,  m  his  robes,  sculp- 
tured in  white  marble;  and  at  his  feet  b  his  faitli- 
ful  dog,  celebrated  for  having  on  one  occasion 
saved  his  master's  life  in  a  midnight  attack. 
There  are  several  good  figures  in  bronze  round  the 
tomb :  that  which  is  most  admired  is  a  figure  of 
Fame  blowing  a  trumpet,  and  resting  lightly  on 
one  toe,  as  if  about  to  take  its  flight  Beneath  is 
the  burial  vault  of  the  present  royal  family  of 
Holland.  Adjacent  to  this  monument  is  that  of 
the  most  illustrious  individual  Delft  ever  pro- 
duced, Hugo  Grotius,  bom  here  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1583.  The  Oude  Kirke,  or  old  church  of 
Delft,  is  a  structure  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
antiquity  and  huge  size.  It  is  situated  in  a  mean 
street,  and  on  approaching  it  the  stranger  is  amazed 
at  the  enormous  mass  of  brick,  grey  with  age, 
which  meets  his  eye.  It  is  some  700  or  800  yearA 
old,  and  seems  indebted  for  its  protracted  existence 
to  the  clusters  of  parasitical  houses  and  shops  built 
within  the  recesses  of  its  buttressed  walls.  It  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  the  famous  Admiral  Van  Tromp ; 
of  Hein,  another  admiral  who  fell  in  battle  at 
Tromp's  side ;  and  of  the  naturalist  Leeweuhoek, 
a  native  of  tins  town. 
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Delft  wan  in  foriner  times  the  great  seat  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  oommon  kind  of  earthenware, 
known  by  its  name.  England,  however,  has  long 
«nce  acquired  a  decided  ascendancy  in  this  branch 
of  industry,  and  but  very  few  persons  are  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in  it  in  Delft.  In  fact,  nearly  all 
the  '  D^eln  ware*  in  use  in  Holland,  and  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Continent,  is  exported  from 
England.  Delfl,  how^ever,  has  a  laige  woollen 
eloth  factory,  and  others  of  carpets,  coverlets,  and 
soap,  besides  several  distilleries  and  breweries.  Its 
trade,  however,  is  languishing,  and  it  has  little 
intercourse,  except  with  Rotterdam  and  Delfts- 
haven,  a  little  town — with  a  pop.  of  4,189  in  1861 
— on  the  Maese,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  which 
connects  it  with  the  Hague. 

Delft  was  founded  in  1074 ;  it  suffered  severely 
from  fire  in  1536.  Besides  the  eminent  natives 
who  hare  been  already  mentioned,  it  has  produced 
many  painters  of  celebrity,  amongst  whom  was 
Beck,  a  pupil  of  Vandyke. 

DELHI,  a  prov.  of  Hindostan,  presid.  Bengal ; 
chiefly  between  lat.  2SP  and  31^  N.,  and  long.  75^ 
and  80^  £. ;  having  N.  the  prov.  of  Lahore,  and 
Gnrwal,  £.  Gurwal  and  Inde,  S.  Agra,  and  W.  Raj- 
IKiotana.  Like  the  other  Mohammedan  soubahs 
of  India,  this  prov.  is  not  a  modem  subdivision 
under  the  British  rule:  the  coUectorates  which 
have  been  formed  out  of  it  are  subordinate  to  the 
court  of  Bareilly,  the  judicial  capital  in  the  Upper 
or  W.  provinces.  The  jurisdiction  of  Delhi  at  pre- 
sent extends  only  over  the  country  W«  the  Jumna. 
Most  of  this  prov.  is  flat;  but  at  Wuzeerabad, 
near  Delhi  city,  begins  the  long  range  of  hills 
that  extends  through  the  Macherry  dom.  towards 
Jyepoor.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Ganges,  Jumna, 
Ca^^,  Chittung,  and,  in  the  NW.,  the  almost 
extinct  Sereswati,  formerly  a  distinguished  stream : 
the  principal  of  these  run  through  the  prov.  in  a 
SE.  direction.  The  land  is  mostly  arid  and  sandy, 
and  in  the  W.  suffers  greatly  from  drought  in  the 
hot  season,  when  the  water,' which  is  of  a  brackish 
quality,  from  the  natron  and  other  salts  with  which 
the  ground  is  impregnated,  can  be  procured  only 
at  frum  120  to  200  ft.  below  the  surface.  Still, 
however,  no  part  of  Hindostan  b  susceptible  of 
greater  improvement  by  irrigation.  The  British 
government  has  latterly'directed  much  attention  to 
the  restoration  of  ancient  canals  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  ones  in  this  prov.  The  canal  of  Ali 
Merdan  Khan,  which  had  been  previously  choked 
up  for  100  m.,  was  reopened  in  1820,  at  an  expense 
of  22,280iL ;  and,  as  its  waters  gradually  advanced, 
the  country  for  5  or  6  m.  on  either  side  became 
fertili^d  in  a  most  astonishing  manner,  and  nu- 
menHU  wells,  previously  thought  useless,  became 
again  Ber\iceable.  The  canal  of  Sultan  Feroze 
8hab,  the  bed  of  which  passes  from  the  former  W. 
through  Huniana  to  the  frontiers  of  Bicanere,  has 
been  also  sun^eyed  preparatonr  to  its  restoration. 
A  considerable  tract  oetween  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ganges,  though  now  sterile  and  waste,  was  for- 
merly highly  cultivated  and  populous,  having  been 
fertilised  by  the  g^reat  Doab  canal.  Between  the 
Jumna  and  Sutlege  mango  trees  are  numerous, 
and  the  soil  {BDduces  wheat,  barley,  and  other  dry 
grains ;  but  the  periodical  rains  are  not  sufficient 
to  insure  a  crop.  During  the  rainy  season  the 
temporanr  streams  overflow,  alter  w^hich  the  pas- 
ture is  good,  and  the  climate  tolerably  healthy 
and  temperate;  but  in  the  hot  season  the  heat 
becomes  so  oppressive  that  the  natives  are  often 
oUiged  to  seek  refuge  from  it  in  underground  ha- 
bitations. The  land  is  assessed  under  a  modifica- 
tiftn  of  the  village  system ;  but  the  mocuddim,  or 
head  man,  is  not  responsible  for  the  payment,  but 
is  merely  the  agent  for  the  rest  of  the  village,  re- 


movable at  their  pleasure,  and  not  holding  his 
office  by  any  kind  of  hereditary  tenure^  Neither 
does  he  derive  apparently  any  emolument  from 
his  office,  nor  is  he  analogous  to  the  zemindar  in 
the  lower  provinces,  or  the  potail  in  othei:  parts ; 
there  being  here  no  middle  man  to  enjoy  any  por- 
tion of  the  land-tax,  standing  between  the  people 
and  the  government,  which  iMt  receives  from  one- 
fourth  part  to  a  half  perhaps  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  according  to  circumstances,  after  the  shares 
of  the  \411age  functionaries,  and  certain  other  vil- 
lage expenses,  have  been  deducted.  The  pun- 
chayet  system  of  arbitration  is  in  common  use. 
In  the  zillah  courts  the  European  judges  are  as- 
sisted by  both  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  law 
officers,  but  the  people  in  this  prov.  do  not  seem 
so  disposed  to  litigation  as  in  some  others ;  they 
are,  on  the  contra^,  contented,  orderly,  and  pros- 
perous. At  the  commencement  of  the  British 
rule,  in  1803,  there  were  about  600  villages  de- 
serted, the  inhabitants  of  most  of  which  had,  before 
1821,  returned,  and  claimed  and  cultivated  the 
lands  they  formerly  possessed ;  and  both  the  pop. 
and  revenue  had  at  that  period  very  considerably 
increased.  Mohammedans  are  most  numerous  in 
Delhi  citv,  but  Hindoos  everywhere  else,  except 
in  the  N W.,  where  the  Seik  religion  is  predomi- 
nant, and  the  country  is  almost  entirely  occupied 
by  petty  Seik  states.  *  The  chief  towns  are  Dellii, 
Bareilly,  Pillibheet,  Shahjehanpoor,  Kampoor, 
Moradabad,  Anopshehr,  and  Meerat 

Delhi  (Sanscrit,  Indraprad'ha)^  a  celebrated 
city  of  Hindostan,  presid.  Bengal,  lieutenancy  of 
Agra,  cap.  of  the  aoove  prov.,  and  anciently  the 
metropolis  of  the  Patau  and  Mogul  empires,  on 
the  Jumna;  112  m.  NNW.  Agra,  425  m.  NW.  Be- 
nares, and  880  m.  in  the  same  <Urection  from  Cal- 
cutta, with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  East 
Indian  railway.  Estimated  pop.  160,000.  That 
Delhi,  in  its  period  of  splendour,  was  a  city 
of  vast  extent  and  ma^ificence  is  sufficiently 
evinced  by  its  ruins,  which  are  supposed  to  cover 
nearly  as  large  a  surface  as  London,  Westminster, 
and  Southwark.  The  present  inhabited  citv,  E. 
and  N.  the  ruins,  built  by  the  emperor  Shah  Je- 
han,  and  called  by  him  Shahjehanbad,  about  7  m. 
in  circuit,  is  situated  on  a  rocky  range  of  hills, 
and  is  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  with 
many  bastions  and  intervening  martello  towers, 
faced  along  its  whole  extent  with  substantial  ma- 
sonrv,  and  recently  strengthened  with  a  moat  and 
glacis  by  the  Bri^sh  government.  It  has  many 
good  houses,  chiefly  of  brick :  the  streets  are  in 
general  narrow,  but  the  principal  are  wide,  hand- 
some, and,  for  an  Asiatic  city,  remarkably  clean ; 
the  bazaars  have  a  good  appearance.  There  were 
formerly  two  ver}'  noble  streets ;  but  houses  have 
been  built  down  their  centre  and  across,  so  as  to 
spoil  them :  along  one  of  these,  running  from  the 
palace  S.  to  the  Agra  gate,  is  the  aoueduct  of  Ali 
Merdan  Khan,  reopen^  by  Captain  Blane  in  1820, 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  palace,  the 
Jumma  Mtujeedj  or  chief  mosque,  many  other 
mosques,  the  tombs  of  the  emperor  Humayoon 
and  of  Sefdar  Jung,  and  the  Cuttub  Minar;*and, 
within  the  new  city,  the  remains  of  many  splendid 
palaces  belonging  formerlv  to  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  Mogul  empire.  Ahnost  all  these  structures 
are  of  red  granite,  inlaid  in  some  of  the  orna- 
mental parts  with  white  marble :  the  general  style 
of  building  is  simple,  yet  elegant;  those  of  Patau 
architecture  are  never  overdone  with  ornaments 
so  as  to  interfere  with  their  generally  severe  and 
solemn  character.  The  palace,  as  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, is  a  very  high  and  extensive  cluster  of 
Gothic  towers  and  battlements,  towering  above 
the  other  buildings.    It  was  built  by  Shah  Jehan, 
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is  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  an  embattled  wall, 
which,  toward  the  street  in  which  it  stands,  is  60 
it.  high,  and  has  several  small  round  towers  and 
two  noble  gateways.  Some  of  the  apartments  are 
magnificent,  even  in  the  ruinous  state  in  which 
they  now  are.  There  are  rooms  lined  with  white 
marble,  inlaid  with  flowers  and  leaves  of  green 
serpentine,  lapis  lazuli^  and  porph}Ty,  and  also 
pavilions  of  marble,  with  many  mosaic  paintings, 
of  birds,  animals,  and  flowers.  The  Shalimar 
gardens  (so  highly  extolled  in  ^Lalla  Rookh') 
were  also  formed  by  Shah  Jehan,  and  are  said  to 
have  cost  a  million  sterling;  but  *  laughing  Ceres 
has  reassumed  her  reign,'  the  gardens  having  been 
reconverted  to  agricultural  purposes.  The  Jumma 
Musjeed,  the  largest  and  handsomest  place  of 
Mussulman  worship  in  India,  was  built  in  six 
years  by  Shah  Jehan,  at  an  expense  of  ten  lacs 
of  rupees.  It  stands  on  a  small  rocky  eminence, 
scarped  for  the  purpose ;  Ihe  ascent  to  it  is  by  a 
flight  of  35  stone  steps,  through  a  handsome  gate- 
way of  red  stone,  the  doors  of  which  are  covered 
with  wrought  brass.  The  terrace  on  which  it  is 
built  is  about  1,400  yards  square,  and  surrounded 
by  an  arched  colonnade,  with  octagon  pavilions 
at  convenient  distances.  In  the  centre  is  a  large 
marble  reservoir,  supplied  by  machinery  from  the 
canal.  On  the  W.  side  is  the  mosque  itself,  of  an 
oblong  form,  261  ft.  in  length;  its  whole  front 
coated  with  large  slabs  of  white  marble,  and  com- 
partments in  the  cornice  inlaid  with  Arabic  in- 
scriptions in  black.  It  is  approached  by  another 
flight  of  steps,  and  entered  by  three  Gothic  arches, 
each  surmounted  by  a  marble  dome.  At  the  flanks 
are  two  minareta,  130  ft.  high,  of  black  marble  and 
red  stxjne  alternately,  each  having  three  projecting 
galleries,  and  their  summits  crowned  with  light 
pavilions  of  white  marble,  the  ascent  to  which  is 
W  a  winding  staircase  of  180  steps  of  red  stone. 
This  noble  structure  is  in  tolerably  good  repair, 
being  maintained  by  a  grant  from  the  British  go- 
vernment. Not  far  from  the  palace  is  a  mosque 
of  red  stone,  surmounted  with  three  gilt  domes, 
in  which  Nadir  Shah  sat  and  witness^  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  There  are 
above  forty  other  mosques;  one,  erected  by  the 
daughter  of  Aurungzel)e,  contains  the  tomb  in 
which  she  was  interred  in  1710:  some  bear  the 
marks  of  great  antiquity,  es])ccially  the  Kala  Mua- 
/eerf,  or  black  mosque,  built  of  dark-coloured  gra- 
nite by  the  first  Patan  conquerors.  It  is  exactly 
on  the  plan  of  the  original  Arabian  mosques.  The 
prospect  S.  the  Shalimar  gardens,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  exten- 
sive gardens,  pavilions,  mosques,  and  sepulchres, 
connecting  tiie  village  of  Cuttub  with  the  new 
city  of  Delhi,  from  which  it  is  nearly  10  m.  distant 
SW.,  and  exhibiting  one  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  of  desolation  to  be  anywhere  met  with. 
The  celebrated  Cuttub  Miliar  is  a  very  handsome 
round  tower  rising  from  a  ])olygon  of  27  sides,  in 
5  stages,  gradually  diminishing  in  circumference, 
to  the  height  of  242  ft.:  its  summit,  which  is 
crowned  by  a  majestic  cupola  rising  from  4  arcades 
of  red  granite,  is  ascended  by  a  spiral  staircase  of 
384  steps,  and  between  each  stage  a  balcony  runs 
round  the  pillar.  The  old  Patan  palace,  a  mass 
of  ruin  laiiger  than  the  others,  has  been  a  solid 
fortress  in  a  plain  and  unomamcnted  style  of  archi- 
tecture: it  contains  a  high  black  pillar  of  cast 
metal  of  Hindoo  constniction,  and  ori|jinally  co- 
vered with  Hindoo  characters,  but  which  Feroze 
Shah  afterwards  enclosed  within  the  court  of  his 
palace,  covering  it  with  Arabic  and  Persian  in- 
scriptions. The  tomb  of  Ilumayoon  is  of  Gothic 
architecture,  surrounded  by  a  large  garden  with 
terraces  and  fountains,  nearly  all  of  which  are 


now  gone  to  decay.  The  garden  is  surrounded  by 
an  embattled  wall  and  cloister,  and  in  its  centre, 
on  a  platform  ascended  by  four  flights  of  granite 
steps,  is  the  tomb  itself,  a  square  building,  with  a 
circular  apartment  witliin  about  as  large  as  the 
Radclifife  hbrary  at  Oxford,  surmounted  by  a  dome 
of  white  marble.  From  the  top  of  this  building, 
the  desolation  is  seen  to  extend  to  the  W.,  m 
which  direction  Indraput  stood,  apparently  to  a 
range  of  barren  hills,  7  or  8  m.  ofL 

The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi  is  sin- 
gularly destitute  of  vegetation ;  the  Jumna  annu- 
ally overflows  its  banks  during  the  rains ;  but  its 
waters  in  this  part  of  its  course  arc  so  much  im- 
pregnated with  natron,  that  the  ground  is  tliereby 
rendered  barren  rather  than  fertile.  In  order  to 
supply  water  to  the  royal  gardens,  the  aqueduct 
of  All  Merdan  Khan  was  constructed,  by  which 
the  waters  of  the  Jumna,  while  pure  and  whole- 
some, are  conducted  for  120  m.  to  Delhi,  imme- 
diately after  the  river  leaves  the  mountains.  Dur- 
ing the  troubles  that  followed  the  decline  of  the 
Mogul  power,  the  channel  was  neglected;  and 
when  the  English  took  possession  of  the  city,  it 
was  found  choked  up  in  most  parts  with  rubbish. 
It  is  the  sole  source  of  vegetation  to  the  gardens 
of  Delhi,  and  of  drinkable  water  to  its  inhab. ;  and, 
when  re-opened  in  1820,  the  whole  pop.  went  out 
in  jubilee  to  meet  the  stream  as  it  flowed  slowly 
onwards,  throwing  flowers,  ghee,  sweatmeats,  and 
other  offerings  into  the  water,  and  calling  doMTi 
all  manner-  of  blessings  on  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  deficiency  of  water  is  the  greatest 
drawback  upon  the  city  and  its  prov.,  since  Delhi 
is  othen^'ise  well  fitted  to  become  a  great  inland 
mart  for  the  interchange  of  commotiities  between 
India  and  the  countries  to  the  N.  and  W.  Cotton 
cloths  and  indigo  are  manufactured,  and  a  shawl 
factory,  with  weavers  from  Cashmere,  has  of  late 
been  established  here.  Shawls,  fruits,  and  horses, 
are  brought  from  Cashmere  and  Caubul ;  precious 
stones  and  jewellery  are  good  and  plentiful :  and 
there  are  perlia[>s  few,  if  any,  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  Iliudostan  which  at  the  present  time  will  Iks 
found  to  rival  modem  Delhi  in  the  wealth  of  its 
bazaars  or  the  activity  of  its  pop.  At  the  SW. 
extremitv  of  the  city  stands  the  famous  ol>ser\'a- 
torj',  buflt,  like  that  of  Benares,  by  Jye  Singh, 
rajah  of  Jyepoor,  and  formerly  containing  similar 
astronomical  instmments;  but  which,  together 
with  the  building  itself,  have  been  since  partially 
destroyed.  Near  the  Ajmeer  gate  is  the  Medressa, 
or  college  of  Ghazee-ud-I)cen-Khan,  an  edifice  of 
great  beauty,  for  the  re|)air  of  which,  and  the  re- 
vival of  its  functions,  the  government  has  very 
liberally  contributed.  Tlie  Delhi  college  is  now 
divided'  into  the  Oriental  and  the  English  depart- 
meiita ;  astronomy  and  mathematics  are  taught  on 
European  principles;  and,  in  1830,  there  were  *287 
students.  According  to  Abul  Fazel,  no  less  than 
seven  successive  cities  have  stood  on  the  ground 
occupied  by  Delhi  and  its  ruins.  Indraprast'ha  or 
Indraput  was  the  first,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Hindoo  rajahs  before  1193,  when  the  Afghans  or 
Patans  conquered  it :  it  was  the  seat  also  of  the 
first  eight  sovereigns  of  that  dynasty.  Sultan 
Baleen  built  another  fortified  palace ;  Moaz-ud- 
deen  another,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna;  and 
others  were  built  in  different  parts  b.v  succeedinpj 
sovereigns,  one  of  which  was  near  Cuttub;  and 
lastly.  Shah  Jehan,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  chose  the  present  spot  for  its  site, 
which  is  certainly  more  advantageous  than  that 
of  any  of  the  preceding  cities.  In  101 1  Delhi  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Mahmoud  of  Ghiznee ;  in 
1398  by  Timour ;  in  1625  by  Baber,  who  over- 
turned the  Patan  dynasty,  and  commenced  tliat 
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of  the^Iogiils;  in  1736  the  Maharettas  burned 
ihe  suburU};  and  in  1739  Delhi  was  entered  and 
pLUaged  by  Nadir  Shah,  who  did  not  retain  pos- 
i^easion  of  it.  Since  1803,  together  with  its  terri- 
tory, it  has  virtually  belonged  to  the  British,  and 
firom  that  time  until  1857,  was  the  seat  of  a  *  Re- 
sident,* who  took  charge  of  the  emperor  and  royal 
family,  to  whom  tlie  liberal  stipend  of  150,000/.  a 
year  was  allowed*  The  Indian  mutiny,  however, 
m  which  the  people  of  Delhi  took  a  leading  part, 
cfaan^^  this  state  of  things.  On  May  12,  1857, 
the  king  of  Delhi  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
iusorgents,  and  retained  his  nominal  power  till  the 
2 1  St  of  September  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
British  forces,  under  General  Wilson,  stormed  the 
city,  and  made  him  a  prisoner.  On  the  22nd  of 
September,  the  hiding  places  of  the  king's  son  and 
grandson  were  discovered,  and  they  were  slain  on 
the  spot.  They  had  both  been  participators  in 
the  massacre  of  Englishmen,  as  well  as  instiga- 
tors of  the  mutiny;  their  bodies  were  therefore 
brought  into  the  city,  and  exposed  to  Uie  view  of 
the  public  Thus  ended  all  hope  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Hogul  dynasty,  the  once  all-powerful  rulers 
of  Delhi 

DELOS,  a  small,  and  now  barren  and  deserted 
but  once  famous  island  of  Greece,  in  the  strait  be 
tween  Mycone  and  Rbenea,  or  the  greater  Delos, 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Cyclades ;  lat  37°  25' 
N.,  long.  25^  15'  E.  This  island  was  regarded  in 
antiquity  with  peculiar  veneration,  from  its  being 
supposed  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and 
Diana,  to  whom  it  was  sacred.  Magiiincent  tem- 
ples were  erected  in  honour  of  these  deities.  The 
temple  of  Apollo,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain, 
raised  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Grecian  states, 
is  celebrated  as  having  been  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  the  ancient  world :  and  his  oracle  here 
was  second  only  to  that  of  Delphi.  Pursuant  to 
a  practice  begun  by  Theseus,  a  vessel  sailed  annu- 
ally from  Athens  to  Delos  with  offerings,  convey- 
ing at  the  same  time  deputations  appointed  to 
perform  sacrifices  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
and  choruses  of  youths  and  virgins,  who  danced 
and  sang  hymns  in  their  praise.  Quinquennial 
fCames  were  also  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  and 
were  attended  by  deputations  from  all  the  Grecian 
states  and  islands.  Delos  was  repeatedly  purified ; 
and  to  keep  it  from  all  pollution,  neither  births 
nor  deaths  were  allowed  to  take  place  within  its 
Murred  precincts ;  but  all  women  about  to  be  con- 
fined, and  all  sick  persons,  were  conveyed  to  the 
greater  Delos.  Such  was  its  character  for  sanc- 
tity, that  it  commanded  the  respect  even  of  bar- 
barians ;  and  the  Persian  admirals,  who  laid  waste 
the  other  islands,  would  not  touch  at  Delos.  After 
the  Persian  war,  the  Athenians  made  it  the  trea- 
niTT  of  the  Greeks,  and  all  meetings  relative  to 
the'  affairs  of  the  confederacy  were  held  in  it. 

Its  sacred  character,  the  secunty  which  it  con- 
fequently  enjoyed,  its  good  harbour,  and  central 
(icwition,  made  Delos  a  wvourite  seat  of  commerce 
as  well  as  of  religion  and  pleasure.  Its  festivals 
were  attended  by  the  merchants  of  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  Italy,  who  brought 
thither  the  products  or  their  respective  countries. 
<hi  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  many  of  its  prin- 
cipal mehihants  sought  an  asylum  in  Delos,  which 
acquired  a  large  portion  of  the  trafiic  that  had 
been  driven  from  the  former.  It  was  a  principal 
seat  of  the  ancient  slave  trade;  and  Strabo  states 
that  thousands  of  slaves  were  brought  thitlier 
frnm  Cilicia,  and  sold  in  its  markets.  Cicero  says 
of  it,  ^ItuntkiDelas,  tamproad  a  nobU  in  jEgeo  mari 
pcmioj  quo  omnes  undique  cum  mercibtu  atque  oneri- 
bu»  commeabanU  referta  dimtiis,  parvOf  sitM  murOj 
nihU  timebat.'     (Pro  Lege  Manil.,  c.  18.)     A  hill  in 
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the  centre  of  the  island  was  called  Mons  Ci/nthm, 
and  hence  the  epithets  Cynihius  and  Cynthm  so 
frequently  applied  to  Apollo  and  Diana.  The 
heaps  of  marble,  and  the  fragments  of  columns, 
architraves,  <tc,  which  are  everywhere  met  with, 
attest  the  ancient  grandeur  of  this  famous  island. 
But  it  has  been  long  since  deserted ;  and  Toume- 
fort  states  that,  in  3ie  early  part  of  last  century, 
the  inhab.  of  Mycone  were  in  the  habit  of  holding 
the  greater  Delos  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage, 
paying  for  it  to  the  grand  seignior  a  rent  of  20 
crowns  a  vear.  (Toumefort's  Voyage  du  Levant, 
I  290-^25.) 

DELPHI,  DELPHOS,  or  PYTHO  (at  present 
Castri),  a  famous  city  of  ancient  Greece,  the  cap.  of 
Phocis,  and  the  seat  of  by  far  the  most  celebrated 
oracle  of  the  ancient  world  (*  commune  humani  ge- 
neru  oraculum,'  Liv.  lib.  38,  §  48),  at  the  S.  foot  of 
Mount  Parnassus,  45  m.  NW.  Corinth,  and  8^  m. 
NE.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Crissean  Sea 
(Gulf  of  Lepanto).  Delphi  had  every  attribute 
that  could  invest  it  with  mterest  and  inspire  awe. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  world,  was  built  on  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain on  successive  terraces  formed  of  Cyclopean 
masonry",  and  rising  above  each  other  like  the 
seats  in  a  theatre.  Overhanging  the  city  on  the 
N.  rose  the  two  famous  peaks  of  Parnassus,  the 
chasm  between  them  affording  an  outlet  for  the 
waters  of  the  Castalian  spring,  the  source  of 
poetical  inspiration.  If  we  add  to  these  natural 
advantages,  the  fact  that  Delphi  was  the  chosen 
abode  and  principal  oracle  of  Apollo;  that  she 
was  the  seat  of  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons, 
and  the  place  where  the  Pythian  games  were 
celebrated,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  extraor- 
dinary respect  and  veneration  in  which  she  was 
held.  She  was  not  fortified  by  walls,  but  bv  pre- 
cipices, and  the  especial  protection  of  Apollo ;  so 
that  the  ancients  reckoned  it  doubtful  ^utrum 
munimentum  locif  an  majestas  dei  plus  hie  admi- 
rationis  habeaV     (Justin.,  lib.  24,  §  6.) 

The  origin  of  this  famous  city,  and  of  the  oracle 
to  which  it  owed  all  its  glory,  are  buried  in  im- 
penetrable obscurity.  The  rnost  probable  account 
seems  to  be,  that  a  mephitic  vapour,  similar  in 
some  degree,  perhaps,  to  that  of  the  Grotto  del 
Cane  at  Naples,  having  issued  firom  one  of  the 
clefts  of  the  rock,  violently  affected  those  by 
whom  it  was  inhaled,  making  them  utter  strange 
incoherent  sayings  On  this  narrow  foimdation 
was  built  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  fabrics 
ever  raised  by  superstition,  fraud,  and  imposture. 
The  ravings  of  those  affected  by  the  vapour  were 
believed  to  be  indications  of  future  events ;  they 
were  said  to  be  inspired;  and  the  ejaculations 
which  they  uttered  were  afiirmed  to  have  been 
owing  to  their  being  filled  with  the  breath  *or 
spirit  {divinus  afflatus)  of  Apollo,  the  guardian  ^od 
of  the  place:  the  fame  of  the  oracle  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  it  was  soon  seen  how  rich  a  har\'est 
might  be  derived  hova  it.  The  sacred  cavem  was 
forthwith  enclosed ;  a  tripod  was  placed  over  the 
chasm  whence  the  vapour  issu^;  priests  and 
priestesses  were  appointed  for  the  service  of  the 
god ;  and  a  series  of  temples,  each  more  magnifi- 
cent than  its  predecessor,  were  erected  in  his 
honour.  States  and  princes  were  anxious  to 
learn  their  fate,  or  the  success  of  any  contemplated 
enterprise,  from  the  responses  of  the  oracle ;  and 
private  individuals  crowded  to  the  city  'for  the 
same  purpose.  The  answers  of  the  god  were  not 
gratuitous;  and  it  would  seem  that  an  opinion 
had  early  gained  ground,  that  the  nature  of  the 
responses  was  to  a  considerable  extent  dependent 
upon  the  value  of  the  offerings!  Hence  there 
arose  a  kind  of  competition  among  those  consult- 
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ing  the  OTacle  vrho  should  be  most  liberal;  and 
the  wealth  accumulated  at  Delphi  came,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  be  prodigiously  great.  The 
responses  were,  apparently  at  least,  delivered  by 
a  priestess.  After  being  purified  by  battling  in 
the  Castalian  spring,  she  mounted  the  tripod,  and 
having  inhaled  the  intoxicating  or  stupifying 
vapour,  she  became  violently  convulsed — 

*  Sabitd  non  vnltua,  non  color  onus, 
Non  oomtae  mani^re  comae ;  aed  pectus  anhelnm, 
Et  rabie  fera  oorda  toment ;  majorqne  videri, 
Nee  mortale  aonans ;  afflata  est  namiue  qnando 
Jam  propiore  del.'  ^neld,  vl.  line  47,  &c. 

The  incoherent  scraps  of  sentences  which  the 
Pythia  uttered  during  this  paroxysm  having  been 
collected  and  arranged  in  verses  by  the  priests, 
formed  the  desired  response. 

The  responses  of  the  Pythia  were  said  to  be 
comparatively  precise;  and  she  was  sometimes 
resorted  to  in  onler  to  clear  away  the  mystery  in 
which  those  of  other  oracles  were  involved.*  It 
may,  indeed,  be  reasonably  enough  supposed,  that 
superior  address  and  information  on  the  part  of 
the  Delphic  priests  might  enable  them  in  many 
instances  to  give  pretty  distinct  responses,  that 
could  not  fail  frequently  to  square  mth  the  event. 
But,  even  if  no  eWdence  of  the  thing  had  come 
do\i7i  to  UM,  we  might  have  been  assured  that, 
speaking  generally,  their  responses  woidd  be 
ambiguous,  and  so  contrived  that,  however  the 
event  might  turn  out,  the  credit  of  the  oracle 
would  be  preserved:  and  this,  in  point  of  fact, 
was  the  case.  The  answer  of  the  oracle  to 
Croesus,  that  in  making  war  upon  the  Persians  he 
should  destroy  a  great  empire  (Herod,  i.  §  53),  is 
an  instance  of  this ;  as  it  is  plain  the  credit  of 
the  oracle  would  be  equally  secured  whether 
CroDsus  conquered  or  was  himself  conquered  by 
the  Persians.  The  answer  of  the  oracle  to  Pyrrhua 
is  another  instance  of  this  sort  of  ambiguity — 

'  Aio  te,  .Sacida,  Romanos  vincero  posse,' 
as  it  might  either  be  interpreted  in  favour  of  or 
against  Pyrrhus.  This  equivocation  was  not, 
however,  the  worst  feature  of  the  imposture  carried 
on  at  Delphi.  The  oracle  was  at  once  ambiguous 
and  venal.  A  rich  or  a  powerful  individual  seldom 
found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  response 
favourable  to  his  projects,  how  unjust  or  objection- 
able soever.  Herodotus  states  distinctly  that  the 
Alcmeonidie,  who  rebuilt  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
bribed  the  Pythia  to  recommend  the  Spartans  to 
assist  in  delivering  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Pisistraddie  (v.  §  60,  90) ;  and  such  were*  the 
base  motives  that  made  the  oracle  falselv  pro- 
nounce Demaratus,  king  of  Sparta,  to  be  iilegiti- 
nyite,  and  obtained  responses  favourable  to 
Lysander  when  he  endeavoured  to  change  the 
succession  to  the  Spartan  throne.  This  alSo  was, 
no  doubt,  the  sort  of  inspiration  that  dictated  the 
responses  favourable  to  Philip,  which  made  De- 
mosthenes declare  that  the  Pythia  phUippiaed ! 
But  such  and  so  powerful  is  the  mlluence  of 
superstition,  that  this  threadbare  system  of  fraud 
and  quackery  maintained  a  lengthened  ascen- 
dancy; and  that  the  responses  of  frantic  girls, 
interpreted  by  venal  priests,  frequently  sufficed  to 
excite  bloody  wars,  and  to  spread  desolation 
through  extensive  states. 

The  credit  of  the  oracle  had  been  materially 
impaired  before  Christianity  obtained  an  ascen- 
dancy in  the  ancient  world ;  and  the  triumph  of 
the  latter  was  destructive  of  this  as  well  as  other 
oracles.  Constantine  carried  oflf  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  costljjr  ornaments  of  the  Delphian 
temple  to  decorate  his  new  capital.  And  there  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  Constantinople   the  brazen 
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pillar,  formed  of  three  serpents  twisted  together,     ' 
that  supported  th^  golden  tripod  which,  after  the 
defeat  or  Xerxes,  was  consecrated  in  the  temple 
of  Delphi  by  the  victorious  Greeks.    (See  Con- 
stantinople ;  Gibbon,  cap.  17,  Ac) 

The  vast  wealth  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  ex- 
posed it  to  many  attacks.  A  party  sent  by  Xerxes 
to  plunder  the  sacred  edifice  are  said  to  have  been 
defeated  by  the  manifest  interposition  of  Apollo 
himself.  (Herod.,  viiL  §  37.)  But,  on  other  occa- 
sions, the  god  was  less  vigilant  or  less  successful. 
The  fane  was  successively  plundered  by  the 
Phocians  under  Philomelus,  by  the  Gauls  under 
Brennus,  by  Sylla,  Ac ;  and  ]^ero  is  reported  to 
have  deprived  it  of  no  fewer  than  500  bronze 
statues!  and  yet,  despite  all  these  deductions 
from  its  ancient  stores,  it  had,  when  visited  and 
described  by  Pansanias,  a  vast  number  of  statues 
and  ornaments  of  all  sorts.  But  its  treasure  had 
disappeared  long  previously;  and  the  rich  ofTeiings 
of  Gyges,  Alyattes,  Croesus,  and  Midas  were  no 
longeT  to  be  seen. 

Except  its  grand  natural  features,  every  thing 
at  Delphi  has  undergone  a  total  change.  Not  a 
vestige  remains  of  the  great  temple,  by  which  to 
form  even  a  satisfactory  conjecture  as  to  its 
position.  The  prophetic  cavern  is  searched  for 
m  vain :  '  antratpte  matta  aUent,  inoonmltiqtie  re- 
cegsus.*  The  village  of  Castri,  that  occupies  a 
part  at  least  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  is  poor 
and  miserable,  and  does  not  contain  above  400  or 
500  inhab.  :— 

*  Tantnm  evl  longinqaa  valet  mutare  vetostas  V 

DELVING,  a  town  of  Turicey  in  Europe,  prov. 
Albania,  cap.  of  a  mmjiaek  or  distr.,  43  m.  WNW. 
Yanina.  Estimated  pop.  10,000.  The  vicinity 
contains  some  orange  plantations ;  but  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  olive  cultivation.  The  trade  of  the 
town  is  chiefly  in  oil,  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce. 

DEMERARA.    See  Guiana  (British). 

DEMONTE,  an  inl  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov. 
Cnneo,  cap.  mand.,  on  the  Stura,  18  m.  SW. 
Coni  Pop.  6,166  in  1861.  The  town  is  com- 
manded b^  a  fortress  placed  on  an  isolated  height, 
and  contains  three  churches  and  a  hospital.  It 
was  formerly  fortified,  but  its  works  were  de- 
molished by  the  French  in  1801. 

DEMOTICA,  or  DIMOTIKA,  a  town  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  prov.  Koumelia,  on  the  Maritza, 
at  the  foot  or  a  conical  hill,  crowned  by  a  citadel, 
containing  a  palace,  occasionally  occupied  by  the 
Turkish  emperors  during  the  period  that  Adria- 
nople  was  the  cap.  of  the  empire,  from  which 
city  Demotica  is  distant  24  m.  S.  by  W.  Pop. 
about  8,000.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built; 
it  contains  a  mosque,  and  several  Greek  churches, 
schools,  and  public  baths.  The  citadel  is  supplied 
with  water  by  an  aqueduct.  It  is  the  residence 
of  a  Greek  wrchbishop,  and  has  manufactures  of 
silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  earthenware.  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden  resided  in  this  town  for  more  than 
a  year  subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Pultawa. 

DENAIN,  a  village  of  France,  d4p,  du  Nord,  in 
the  cant,  of  Bouchain,  6  m.  SW.  Valenciennes,  on 
the  Northern  railway.  Pop.  10,254  in  1861.  The 
place  has  numerous'foiges,  and  beet-root Yactories, 
and  there  are  extensive  coal  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Denain  is  fi<imuus  in  modem  history  as 
the  scene  of  the  decisive  victory  gained  in  1712  by 
the  French  under  Marshal  Villars  over  the  alli^ 
under  Prince  Eugene.  This  victory,  which  is 
partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  improvidence  of  the 
alli&s  and  partly  to  the  skilful  combinations  of 
Villars,  saved  Louis  XIV.  from  the  di^race  of 
having  the  terms  of  peace  dictated  to  him  in  his 
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own  capital.  It  changed,  in  fact,  the  whole  i»pect 
Q^  public  aflkin ;  and  brought  the  negotiations  at 
Utrecht  to  a  speedy  conclonon. 

DENBIGH,  a  marit.  ca  of  N.  Wales,  having  N. 
the  Irish  Sea,  £.  the  cos.  of  Flint  and  Cheshire, 
S.  Salop,  Montgomery,  and  Merioneth,  and  W. 
Caernarvon.  Shape  very  irregnlar.  Area  603  sq. 
m.,  or  386,052  acres.  Surface  and  soil  much  diver> 
aiiied;  for  the  most  part,  however,  it  is  rugged, 
wild,  and  moontainons :  bat  it  has  some  very 
fertile  tracts,  particolarly  in  the  far-famed  vale 
of ^  Clwyd,  on  both  sides  the  river  of  that  name, 
lying  mostly  in  this  co.,  and  which  is  eminently 
beantifol  and  fertile,  piodacing  the  necessaries  of 
life  not  onl^  in  abundance  for  the  inhab.,  but  in 
ample  sufficiency  to  spare  to  supply  the  wants  of 
their  neJehbouTB.  The  vale  of  Llangollen,  in  the 
£.  part  of  the  co.,  though  inferior  in  point  of  rich- 
ness to  that  of  Clwyd,  is  notwithstanding  pretty 
fertile,  and  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  good 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Wrexham.  The  climate  in 
the  valleys  is  remarkably  mild,  but  rain  is  very 
prevalent,  and  considerable  dama^  is  sometimes 
done  by  the  overflowing  of  the  nvers.  Agricul- 
ture, though  a  good  deal  improved,  is  stiU  very 
backward.  Barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  the 
principal  crops;  wheat,  beans,  and  pease  being 
also  nused  in  some  of  the  more  fertile  districts. 
There  is  no  regular  rotation  of  crops  ;  whichever 
pain  happens  to  be  most  in  demand  is  sown.  It 
IS  also  a  frequent  practice  to  bum  the  surface  both 
of  fiesh  enclosed  lands  and  old  clover  leys;  but 
this,  though  at  the  time  it  yields  good  crops  of 
oats  and  turnips,  impoverishes  and  mtimately  ex- 
hausts the  land.  Farms  are  usually  very  small ; 
and  being  let  only  by  the  year,  and  without  any 
conditions  as  to  management,  we  need  not  wonder 
at  the  low  state  of  agriculture.  Average  rent  of 
land,  in  1810,  9«.  an  acre.  The  hills  are  depas- 
tuied  by  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  large  herds  of 
cattle  are  found  in  the  vall^rg.  The  dairy  htis- 
bandry  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
particularly  in  the  £.  parts  of  the  co.,  adjacent  to 
Cheshire.  The  minerals  are  valuable,  coal,  lead, 
and  iron-mines  being  wrought  in  different  parts  of 
the  CO.;  it  also  furnishes  slate  and  mill-stones. 
The  woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  and  gloves  and  shoes  are  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  Denbigh.  It  is  bounded  £. 
by  the  Dee,  and  W.  by  the  Conway,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Clwyd  and  Ebwy.  Denbigh  is 
divided  into  six  cantreffs  or  hundreds,  and  sixty- 
four  parishes.  It  returns  three  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C  viz.  two  for  the  co.,  and  one  for  Denbigh  and 
its  contributory  bors. :  county  constituency,  4,306 
in  1865.  According  to  the  census  of  1861,  the  co. 
had  a  pop.  of  100,778,  inhabiting  21,310  houses. 
Gross  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to 
income  tax,  473,3552.  in  1857,  and  486,7792.  in 
1862. 

Dkkbigh,  a  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  N.  Wales, 
cap.  of  the  above  co.,  hund.  Yule,  near  the  middle 
of  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  at  the  base  and  on  the  side 
of  a  steep  hill,  crowned  with  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  its  old  castle;  22  m.  W.  Chester,  and  180  m. 
NW.  London,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  parL  bor.  5,046, 
and  of  par.  4,054  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of 
three  principal  and  some  smaller  streets  and  lanes ; 
it  b  well  paved  and  lighted,  but  many  of  the  houses 
have  a  dilapidated  appearance.  The  par.  church, 
1  m.  £.  firom  the  town,  has  nuinv  interesting  mo- 
numents ;  there  are  two  other  diurches,  besides  a 
Catholic  and  four  dissenting  chapels.  Other  pub- 
lic buildings  are,  a  town-hall,  free  grammar-school, 
with  a  small  endoMrment,  a  blue-coat  school,  a  na- 
tional school,  and  several  Sunday  schools  supported 
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by  the  various  sects ;  a  reading-room,  and  a  literary 
society.  There  is  also  a  dispensary  for  the  poor 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  old  staple 
trades  of  the  town  are  shoe-making,  glove-making, 
and  tanning,  particularly  the  first.  The  limits  of 
the  pari  bor.  were  the  subject  of  much  dispute  till 
they  were  definitively  fixed  in  1826.  Denbigh, 
with  Ruthin  and  Holt,  has  returned  one  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  since  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
right  of  voting  being  in  the  resident  burgesses. 
The  Reform  Act  added  Wrexham  to  the  contri- 
butory bors.  Registered  electors  in  the  Denbigh 
parL  district,  845  m  1862.  The  present  municipal 
bor.  is  restricted  to  the  space  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  town;  and  the  governing  body 
consists  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  counsellors. 
The  waste  lands  of  the  par.  belong  tP  the  corpora^ 
tion,  whose  annual  average  reveime  from  these  and 
other  sources  was  4422.  m  1862.  The  Easter  and 
Michaelmas  quarter  sessions  of  the  co.  are  held  in 
the  town,  which  is  a  polling  place  for  the  co.  The 
castle,  both  from  its  situation  and  stracture,  was 
anciently  of  great  importance.  It  was  founded  in 
the  2nd  of  Edward  I.  by  Henry  Lacey,  earl  of 
Lincoln.  A  magnificent  pointed  archway,  with  a 
statue  of  the  founder,  is  still  in  tolerable  preser- 
vation ;  but  the  rest  i»  entirely  ruinous.  There 
is  a  bowling-green  and  several  cottages  within  the 
enclosure.  The  prospect  from  the  castle  is  exten- 
sive and  magnificent.  In  the  last  civil  war  the 
castle  withstood  a-  siege  by  the  {parliamentary 
forces  in  1646;  and  thither  the  king  retreated 
from  Chester.  It  was  taken  in  the  following  year, 
and  soon  after  dismantled. 

DENDERAH  (the  Tentyra  of  the  Greeks),  a 
ruined  town  of  upper  Egypt,  celebrated  for  its 
temple,  the  best-preserved  of  all  the  remains  of 
antiquity  with  which  Egypt,  particularly  the  Said, 
abounds  ;  near  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  31  m.  N. 
Thebes,  lat  26°  10*  20"  N.,  long.  32°  40'  27"  E. 
The  town,  1^  m.  E.  from  the  temple,  stands  in  an 
extensive  and  well-cultivated  plain,  which  ex- 
pands on  both  sides  the  Nile,  and  is  surrounded 
by  mountains,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
beautiful  circular  basin,  shaded  by  thick  groves  of 
palm  trees.  The  temple  stands  on  the  veiy  verge 
of  the  Lybian  desert,  the  encroachments  of  which 
have  buned  a  large  portion  of  the  buildings  under 
heaps  of  sand ;  but  enough  is  still  visible  to  indi- 
cate its  magnitude  and  magnificence,  and  to  im- 
press the  spectator  with  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
wealth,  power,  and  ci\ili8ation  of  the  illustrious 
but  long  extinct  people  by  whom  so  noble  a  fabric 
was  raised.  The  temple' and  the  buildings  apper- 
taining to  it,  with  the  exception  of  one  propylon, 
are  enclosed  within  a  square  wall  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  each  side  measuring  1,000  ft.,  and  in  some 
parte  35  ft  high,  and  15  ft.  thick.  After  passing 
a  small  stone-building,  and  a  gateway  or  pro- 
pylon  entirely  covered  with  well-executed  sculp- 
tures and  hier()glyphics,  the  spectator,  proceeding 
through  the  dromoM  (avenue  lined  on  each  side 
with  sphynxes)  arrives  at  the  temple.  It  is  nearly 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  T ;  and  its  simplicity, 
vastness,  the  durability  of  its  structure,  and  its 
ornaments  and  sculptures,  in  perfect  preservation, 
though  no  longer  intelligible,  excite  the  strongest 
feehngs  of  awe  and  astonishment.  The  firont  of 
thepronaotf  or  portico,  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful 
coniice,  supported  bv  six  square  columns,  with  ca- 
pitals formed  of  colossal  heads  of  Isis.  Within, 
twenty-four  cylindrical  columns,  ranged  in  six 
rows  of  four  deep,  support  the  roof :  the  capitals 
of  these  columns  are  quadrangular,  and  exhibit  on 
each  face  the  representation  of  a  temple  with  a 
divinity  under  the  portico  of  the  sanctuary  ;  be- 
tween 'the  capital  and  the  shaft,  heads  of  Isis 
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again  appear ;  incluiUng  their  base  and  capitals, 
the  height  of  the  columns  is  about  46  ft :  the  shafts 
are  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics  and  figures  in 
basso-relievo,  as  are  the  front  and  ceiling ;  the 
designs  on  which  last  have  been  supposed  to  be 
intended  to  represent  a  Kodiac  Indeed  there  is 
no  where  in  the  whole  apartment  a  space  of  2  ft. 
that  is  not  covered  with  sculptures,  m  low  relief, 
of  human  beings,  animalff,  plants,  emblems  of 
agriculture  or  of  religious  ceremony.  The  tem- 
ple, which  is  equally  enriched  with  sculptures, 
consists  of  several  apartments,  partially  lighted 
by  circular  holes  cut  in  the  ceiling.  The  sanc- 
tuary is,  however,  quite  dark.  Access  is  provided 
to  the  roof  by  means  of  a  staircase,  with  steps  so 
low  that  priests  might  convey  up  and  down  the 
weighty  paraphernalia  of  sacrifice.  But  the  most 
remarkable  object,  in  the  estimation  of  Europeans, 
belonging  to  the  temple,  was  the  ceiling  of  an 
upper  chamber,  exhibiting-  in  twelve  compart- 
ments, like  that  of  the  pronaos,  a  variety  of  mv- 
thological  figures,  which  correspond  very  closely 
with  the  Greek  signs  of  the  zodiac  :  it*  was  en- 
closed within  three  concentric  circles,  and  sup- 
ported by  eight  male  figures  kneeling,  and  four 
females  standing,  inost  harmoniously  grouped. 
The  remains  of  a  smaller  t«tnple  stand  to  the 
right  of  the  propylon,  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
dicated to  the  malignant  deity,  Typhon. 

A  great  deal  of  curious  and  learned  discussion 
has  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  zodiac  of  Denderah.  (Notice  sur  le  Zodiaque 
de  Denderah,  par.  M.  St.  Martin,  Paris,  1822.) 
Dupuis,  Fourier,  and  other  writers,  concluded, 
from  the  places  of  the  figures  of  the  constellations 
on  it,  compared  with  their  present  places,  and  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  that  it  had  been  con- 
structed about  6,000  years  ago.  But  Littrow, 
Playfair,  and  some  other  learned  astronomers,  in- 
ferred from  the  same  data,  and  with  infinitely 
more  of  probability,  that  the  age  of  the  zodiac  did 
not  exceed  3,228  years.  Subsequent  researches 
by  Visconti,  Letrohne,  St.  Martin,  and  others, 
have,  however,  gone  far  to  show  that  the  calcu- 
lations referred  to  had  no  real  foundation,  and  that 
the  figures  on  the  so-called  zodiac  are  probably 
astrological  or  mythological  representations,  and 
have  nothing  of  an  astronoraicaJ  or  scientific  cha- 
racter. At  the  same  time,  however,  it.  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  purpose  of  the  supposed  zodiac^ 
and  its  antiquity,  are  still  involved  m  the  greatest 
uncertainty.  With  respect  to  the  temple  itself,  it 
would  seem,  from  its  bemg  one  of  the  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  in  the  country,  to  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  later  Egyptian  kings,  when  the  arts 
had  attained  to  their  highest  perfection ;  but  there 
are  not,  perhaps,  any  really  good  grounds  for  the 
notion  that  it  is  of  so  late  a  date  as  the  era  of  the 
Ptolemies,  though  alterations  may  then  have  been 
effected  in  it  The  zodiac,  or  planisphere,  that 
gave  rise  to  these  discussions,  is  now  in  Paris. 
The  pacha  having  consented  to  the  desecration 
of  the  temple,*  this  extraordinary  monument  was 
skilfully  cut  out,  and  conveyed  to  France,  in 
1822,  by  a  M.  Lelorain.  It  was  subsequently 
purchased  by  the  French  government  for  15,000 
St.,  and  placed  in  the  Louvre, 

DENDERMONDE  (Belg.  Tennonae),  a  for- 
tified town  of  Belgium,  pro  v.  E.  Flanders,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  tlie  Scheldt,  at  the  point  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Dendre,  15^  m.  £.  Ghent,  on  the 
railway  from  Ghent  to  Malines.  Pop.  9,630  in 
1866.  The  town  has  4  churches,  6  chapels,  a 
town-hall,  a  hospital,  limatic  and  orphan  asylums, 
2  convents,  a  college,  14  schools,  and  a  prison.  It 
is  defciide<i  by  a  citadel  constructed  under  the 
Duke  of  Parma  in  1584 ;  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of 
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original  jurisdiction;  and  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  stuffs,  cotton  yam,  hats,  laoe,  tobacco, 
soap,  oil,  and  earthenware;  bleaching  and  dye- 
houses,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  flour  and  other 
miUs,  with  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  hemp, 
flax,  and  oiL  It  is  believed  to  have  been  founded 
no  earlier  than  the  8th  century,  though  many 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  it  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1667,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  in  1746.  It  suffered  severely  from  an 
inundation  in  1825. 

DEN  HOLM,  a  manufacturing  village  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  RoxbuiKh,  4  m.  NE.  Hawick,  on  a  rising 
l^und  1  m.  S.  from  the  river  Teviot.  Pop.  766 
in  1861.  The  inhab.  are  almost  entirely  engaged 
in  the  weaving  of  woollen  stockings,  on  account 
of  the  Hawick  manufacturers.  There  is  a  flour- 
mill  here ;  as  also  a  dissenting  chapel,  and  a  sub- 
scriprion  library.  Dr.  John  Le;^den,  the  cele- 
brated poet  and  linguist,  was  a  native  of  this  place. 

DENIS  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Seine, 
cap.  arrond.,  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  Seine,  and 
on  the  canal  which  unites  that  river  with  the 
canal  of  Ourq,  6  m.  N.  Paris  on  the  Northern 
railway.  Pop.  22,062  in  1861.  The  town  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  abbey-church,  built  in 
the  7  th  century  by  Dagobert  I.,  who  was  buried 
M-ithin  its  walls;  since  which  time  it  has  been 
the  customary  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  France. 
It  was  materially  improved  by  Suger,  abbot  of 
St,  Denis,  in  1130,  and  has  been  further  enlaiged 
by  different  sovereigns  in  succeeding  ages,  so  that 
it  has  a  ^at  variety  of  architectural  style.  It  is 
an  imposing  Gothic  edifice,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
416^  flL  in  length,  by  106^  ft.  broad,  and  85  ft, 
high.  Its  front  has  two  towers,  one  of  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  spire.  Most  of  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  races  are  in  a 
subterranean  vault.  In  1793,  during  the  revola- 
tion,  many  of  these  tombs  were  destroyed,  and  the 
remains  they  enclosed,  not  excepting  even  those 
of  Heniy  iV.,  were  thrown  together  and  buried 
under  a  heap  of  earth  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 
The  demolition  of  the  building  itself  was  subse- 
quently ordered,  but  this  was  not  effected.  The 
town  has  some  good  infautn'  barracks,  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  education  of'^500  girls,  orphans  of 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  founded  by 
Napoleon,  which  occupies  the  celebrated  abbey  of 
St  Denis,  founded  by  Dagobert  I.  in  613 ;  a  public 
library,  and  theatr^  St.  Denis  is  well  built :  it 
is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect;  has  manufactures  of 
woollens,  cottons,  and  leather ;  and  a  brisk  t^e 
in  flour,  wine,  vinegar,  wool,  and  timber. 

DENMARK,  one  of  the  secondary  European 
kingdoms,  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Baltic,  between  63«>  and  58°  N.  lat,  and  8° 
and  13^  E.  long.  It  consists  partly  of  the  penin- 
sula, stretching  from  the  nver  Ktinigsaue,  or 
Kongeaae,  the  northern  frontier  of  Schleswig,  to 
the  Skaw  or  Skagen,  and  comprising  the  prov.  of 
Jutland ;  and  partly  of  the  Danish  Arehipelago, 
or  of  the  islands  of  Zealand,  Funen,  Laland,  Fal- 
ster,  &C.,  between  the  l^tic  and  the  Cattegat, 
and  the  island  of  Bomholm,  in  the  Baltic.  Except 
on  the  S.,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  duchv  of 
Schleswig,  continental  Denmark  is  everywhero 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  having  E.  the  Baltic,  the 
Little  Belt,  and  the  Cattegat;  N.  the  Skagerac; 
and  W.  the  North  Sea,  Iceland,  the  Feroe  Isles*, 
part  of  Greenland,  and  some  possessions  in  the  E. 
and  W.«  Indies,  belong  to  Denmark.  Exclusive 
of  these,  the  kingdom  contains  an  area  of  14,493 
sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  1,600,561,  according  to  the 
census  of  1860. 

Surface  amd  Soil, — There  are  no  mountains  in 
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t)eniD«rk,  and  the  few  hills  by  which  it  is  marked 
■re  little  more  than  unduhitions.  It  is  generally 
low  and  level,  the  coasts  being  seldom  elevated 
much  above  the  sea.  In  parts  of  the  W.  coast 
of  Jutland^  the  country,  which  has  partly  been 
wrested  from  the  sea,  is  defended,  as  m  Holland, 
a^inst  its  irruptions  by  immense  mounds  or 
dikes,  managed  by  a  government  board.^  Soil 
various.  In  extensive  dists.,  particularly  in  the 
8VV.  part  of  Jutland,  it  is  exceeding  fertile,  being 
very  rich  marsh-land,  producing  the  finest  pasture 
and  excellent  crops.  In  other  parts,  more  espe- 
cially in  central  and  NW.  Jutland,  the  soil  is 
arid,  sandy,  and  barren,  lar^  tracts  being  heath. 
The  soil  of  the  ishrnds  consists  of  clay  mixed  with 
sand  and  lime. 

Riven  and  Lakes, — Denmark  having  no  moun- 
tains, and  every  part  of  it  being  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  sea,  has  no  rivers  of  any  magnitude. 
Fresh  water  lakes  numerous,  but  not  large.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  physical  geography 
of  Denmark  is  the  number  and  extent  of  the  inlets 
of  the  sea,  or  rather  lagoons,  by  which  the  con- 
tinental part  of  the  country  is  intersected.  The 
principal  of  these  lagoons,  the  Lymfiord,  formerly 
communicated  only  by  a  narrow  ^channel  with  the 
Cattegat..  stretching  thence  in  a  W.  direction,  with 
long  windings,  and  expanding  in  various  places 
into  immense  sheets  of  water,  encompassing  lai^e 
islands,  across  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  almost  to 
the  North  Sea.  In  1825,  however,  during  a  violent 
Ktorm,  the  isthmus  between  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Lymtionl  was  broken  down  in  two  places,  so  that 
itnow  isolates  the  N.  portion  of  Jutland  ;  but  the 
newly  opened  channel  is  too  shallow  to  be  of  much 
nse  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  and  the  depth 
of  the  opening  to  the  Oattegat  has  also  decreased, 
«o  as  only  to  admit  vessels  of  comparatively  small 
burden.  There  are  other  fiords,  but  none  so  ex- 
tensive as  this.  They,  as  well  as  the  bays  and 
rivew,  are  well  stacked  with  fish,  the  fisher>'  being 
a  principal  business  and  dependence  of  the  inhab. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Products. — ^Thcse  are 
almost  the  same  in  Denmark  as  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  horses  and  cattle  of  W.  Jutland  are 
amongst  the  best  that  are  anywhere  to  be  met 
with;  those  that  belong  to  the  islands  and  N. 
Jathuid  are  of  a  smaller  breed,  but  strong  and 
active.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  short  and  coarse ; 
bat  latterly  it  has  been  a  good  deal  improved  by 
croosnig  with  merinos.  The  feeding  of  pigs  is  prd^ 
secnted  to  a  ^reat  extent,  and  quantities  of  bacon 
are  yearly  exported.  Poultry  is  so  abundant  that 
their  feathers  alone  make  an  article  uf  export. 
All  the  common  grasses,  with  potatoes,  Hax  and 
hemp,  madder,  and  tobacco,  are  raised  in  Den- 
nark.  The  forests  are  not  very  extensive.  They 
lie  principally  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Jutland, 
and  in  Zealand  and  Funen ;  consisting  princi])ally 
uf  birch,  but  also  of  ash,  alder,  and  oak.  Pine 
and  fir  are  rare. 

Mineral  Products,  in  Denmark,  are  but  of  little 
value.  The  subsoil  chiefly  consists  of  sand  and 
clay,  and  no  metals  have  been  discovered  that 
would  repay  the  expense  of  working.  There  is  a 
brine  spring  near  Oldersloe ;  but  it  does  not  fur- 
nish salt  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
kingdom.  The  want  of  coal  is  in  part  compensated 
by  the  abundance  of  turf. 

CHmate. — Being  almost  everywhere  surrounded 
b^  the  sea,  the  climate  is  humid,  and  in  its  prin- 
cipal features  apprpaches  pretty  closely  to  that  of 
•Scotland.  The  tratisition  from  winter  to  summer, 
and  from  summer  to  winter,  is,  however,  a  good 
deal  more  abrupt,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  spring 
and  a«tumii,  particularly  the  first,  are  but  faintly 
marked;  the  heat  of  the  summer  is,  at  the  same 


time,  greater  than  in  Scotland,  and  the  cold  of  the 
winter  more  severe.  These  difibrences  arise  from 
the  greater  proximity  of  Denraaric  to  the  conti- 
nent. The  winds  not  being  broken  by  any  moun- 
tains, often  sweep  along  with  great  violence.  The 
NW.  wind,  called  Skai,  which  is  especially  felt  in 
May  and  June,  is  so  severe  on  the  W.  coast  o 
Jutland,  as  to  wither  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The 
Sound  is  sometimes  frozen  over ;  but  this  is  said 
to  arise  more  fifequently  from  the  drifting  of  ice 
formed  in  higher  latitudes  than  from  the  intensity' 
of  the  cold  at  the  place.  In  1659,  the  Swedes 
marched  an  army  on  the  ice  across  the  Sound  to 
besiege  Copenhagen.    Fogs  are  very  prevalent. 

Agriculture,— -In  Denmark,  as  m  most  other 
European  countries,  the  peasantry  or  occupiers  of 
the  BoU  were  at  no  very  distant  period  in  the  most 
depressed  state  imaginable.  'In  Zealand,'  says 
Lord  Molesworth,  and  the  same  observations  then 
applied  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  'they  are  all  as 
absolute  slaves  as  the  negroes  are  in  Barbadoes ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  their  fare  is  not  so 
good.  Neither  they,  nor  their  posterity  to  all 
generations,  can  leave  the  land  to  which  they  be- 
long ;  the  gentlemen  counting  riches  by*  their 
stocks  of  boiors,  as  here  with  us  by  our  stocks  of 
cattle,  and  the  more  they  have  of  them  the  richer 
they  are.  In  case  of  purchase,  they  are  sold  as 
belonging  to  the  freehold,  just  as  timber  trees  are 
with  us.  There  is  no  computing  there  by  numbers 
of  acres,  but  by  numbers  of  boors :  who,  with  all 
that  belongs  to  them,  appertain  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  land.  Yeomanry,  which  is  tlie  strength  of 
England,  is  a  state  not  known  nor  heard  of  in 
Denmark ;  but  these  poor  drudges,  after  they  have 
laboured  with  all  their  might  to  raise  the  king  s 
taxes,  must  pay  the  overplus  of  the  profits  of  the 
lands  and  their  own  toil  to  the  landlords,  who 
are  almost  as  poor  as  themselves.  If  an^  of 
these  poor  wretches  prove  to  be  of  a  dibgent 
and  improving  temper,  who  endeavours  to  do  a 
little  better  than  his  fellows,  and  to  that  end  has 
repaired  his  farm-house,  making  it  convenient, 
neat^  and  pleasant,  it  is  forty  to  one  but  he  is 
presently  transplanted  firom  thence  to  a  naked  and 
uncomfortable  habitation,  to  the  end  that  his 
griping  landlord  may  get  more  rent  by  placing 
another  on  the  land  that  is  thus  improved:  so 
that  in  some  years  'tis  likely  there  will  be  few  or 
no  farm-houses,  when  those  already  built  are  fallen 
through  age  or  neglect.'  (Account  of  Denmark 
in  1692, 4th  ed.  p.  64.)  In  1761,  the  queen  Sophia 
Magdalen  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  set 
a  letter  example  to  the  Danish  proprietors,  by 
publicly  enfranchising  the  peasantry  on  her  es- 
tates ;  and  the  example  was  soon  after  followed 
by  Count  Bemstorflf  and  others.  At  this  period 
about  a  sixth  part  of  the  land  was  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  crown ;  but  the  crown  estates  were 
soon  after  divided  into  farms  of  a  moderate  size, 
and  a  laige  portion  of  them  disposed  of  to  any  one 
who  chose  to  become  a  purchaser.  Previously  to 
this  period  very  few  peasants  were  proprietors; 
but  their  number  now  began  speedily  to  increase, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  sale  and  division  of 
the  crown  estates,  and  partly  of  their  purchasing 
up  their  leases  from  their  lords.  In  1 788,  the 
peasantry  of  Denmark,  that  is  of  Jutland  and  the 
islands,  were  finally  emancipated  from  all  political 
bondage ;  and  a  commission  was  at  the  same  time 
appointed  to  regulate  the  rents  and  services  to  be 
paid  by  those  tenants  holding  hereditary  leases, 
or  leases  for  lives,  where  the  parties  could  not 
come  to  an  agreement.  In  1791  and  1799  fresh 
ordinances  were  issued  on  the  same  subject,  having 
for  their  object  to  reduce  the  number  of  such 
tenants,  by  converting  them,  under  equitable  con- 
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ditions,  into  proprietoiB,  and  for  restraining  the 
right  of  free  way. 

In  consequence  of  these  measures  a  veiy  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  distribution  of  pro- 
perty in  Denmaik.  Laige  estates  hare  been  so 
much  broken  down,  that  at  this  moment  at  least 
one-half  of  the  soil  of  the  kingdom  belongs  to 
petty  proprietois.  The  division  of  property  has 
been  going  on  at  an  increasing  rate  since  the  year 
1850,  when  the  last  privileges  attaching  to  the 
possession  of  landed  estates  were  taken  away. 
From  an  official  return  of  the  year  1861,  it  appears 
that  at  that  time  there  were  in  the  whole  kingdom 
little  more  than  a  thousand  hotedgaarde,  tliat  is, 
estates  taxed  at  above  12  tons  of  hutkom,  against 
nearly  80,000  bondergaarde,  or  cottage-nums, 
taxed  under  12  tons  of  hartkom.  The  ton  of 
hartkom  represents  an  area  of  no  definite  size, 
varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its 
fertility,  the  ton,  or  barrel,  of  grain  being  equal  to 
8*8  imperial  bushels.  On  the  average,  the  ton  of 
hardoom  may  be  said  to  be  equivalent  to  5^  acres. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  parcelling  out  of  the 
land  has  gone  very  far,  and,  indeed,  it  is  generally 
admitted^  that  the  principal  drawbacks  upon  agn- 
culture  in  Denmark  are  the  great  division  of 
property  and  the  consequent  want  of  capital.  (As 
regards  the  taxation  of  land,  see  JFtnoncef 
below.) 

The  average  earnings  of  ordinary  agricultural 
labourers  in  Denmark  may  vaiy  from  15/.  to  20iL 
a  year.  Their  situation  is  decidedly  comfortable. 
Mr.  Macgregor,  British  consul  at  Elsineur,  an  in- 
telligent and  careful  observer,  gives  the  following 
details  illustrative  of  their  command  over  neces- 
saries and  comforts : — '  The  Danes  are  great  eaters, 
and  they  eat  at  all  times  of  the  day.  The  follow- 
ing quantities  of  food  are  usually  allowed  to  male 
farm  servants  per  month  :  bread,  60  lbs. ;  potatoes, 
half  a  bushel ;  groats,  half  a  bushel ;  butter,  4  lb.; 
bacon,  10  lb. ;  meat,  4  lb. ;  salted  herrings,  30  lb. ; 
salt  fish,  2  lbs. ;  beer,  60  quarts ;  milk,  ad  Ubitunu 
The  Danish  peasants  make  5  meals  a  day  in 
summer.  Early  in  the  morning  they  have,'  Ist, 
breakfast,  consisting  sometimes  of  coffee,  but  gene- 
rally of  warm  milk  and  bread;  2d,  at  9  o'clock, 
follows  bread  and  butter  and  a  dram ;  8d,  at  12 
o'clock,  dinner,  the  introduction  to  which  consists 
of  spoon-meat,  such  as  milk  porridge,  beer  soup, 
curds  with  warm  milk  or  beer,  or  of  fish,  boiled 
groats,  cheese,  greens  or  dried  peas,  after  which 
follows  fresh  or  dried  fish,  bacon  or  meat,  with  po- 
tatoes or  other  vegetables,  or  boiled  or  poached 
eggs,  or  pancakes;  4th,  at  5  o'clock,  bread  and 
butter  and  a  dram  or  two,  especially  in  harvest 
time ;  6th,  supper  after  sunset,  sour  groats,  curds, 
with  milk  or  buttermilk.  In  winter,  when  they 
get  up  later,  they  have  one  breakfast,  and  conse- 
quently, they  only  make  4  meals-  a  day.  The 
poorer  families  seldom  boil  their  kale  upon  meat, 
but  upon  a  piece  of  hog's  lard  or  bacon.  In  most 
of  the  cottages  a  sheep  or  a  lamb  is  killed  before  the 
winter.  The  more  substantial  peasants  kill  a  pig, 
a  cow,  or  an  ox,  and  they  dispose  of  what  the\'  do 
not  reauire  themselves  to  their  neighbours.  They 
also  kill  a  certain  number  of  geese  and  ducks, 
salting  them  down  for  the  winter,  and  using  the 
feathers  for  their  beds.  This  mode  of  living  applies 
chiefly  to  peasants  in  districts  of  a  middling  soil, 
bat  where  it  is  richer,  they  have  more  of  bacon, 
meat,  and  fish,  in  lieu  of  other  dishes ;  also  is  the 
beer  the^  drink  of  greater  strength.  Fish  is  al- 
most their  diurnal  food  in  villages  adjacent  to  the 
sea,  and  they  often  use  dried  fiab  instead  of  bread, 
especially  where  the  rye  crops  have  failed,  when 
their  rye  bread  is  often  found  mixed  with  barley. 
Amongst  the  poorer  cottagers  who  have  no  land,  it 


would  sometimes  happen  that  they  must  content 
themselves  with  a  crust  of  dry  bread,  and  milk  and 
water  in  lieu  of  beer ;  but  siich  cases  are  not  of 
firequent  occurrence;  at  least,  all  the  reports  on  the 
agncultural  state  of  the  country  which  have  been 
published  these  later  years,  concur  in  stating  that 
the  generality  of  peasants  are  well  off,  and  that 
there  is  plenty  of  employment  in  the  country  for 
all  labourers  that  choose*  to  work. 

*  I  shall  conclude  these  observations  by  stating 
the  annual  expenditure  of  a  labourer  with  a  wife 
and  three  children  in  this  neighbourhood  (Elsi- 
neur),  the  several  items  reduced  into  sterling : — 

House  Rent  and  Taxes         .       .       .       .  0  10  0 

Turf  for  Fuel 0  12  0 

Rye  for  Brend,  8^  quarters,  at  13«.  6d.        .  2    6  6 

Barley  for  Bread  and  6roate»  4^  qni.,  at  10«.  6d.  2    7  8 

Meat  and  Baoon,  SO  stone,  at  1«.  M.  .       .  2  12  6 

Potatoes,  12  quarters,  at  2«.  3d.   .        .  17  0 

Coffee,  i  lb. ;  sugar,  i  lb.  per  week      .       .  2    2  0 

Butter,  HflrUn;  cheese,  1201b.  .       .       .  2    6  0 

Milk,  8  quarts  per  week,  at  id.  .       .       .  0  17  4 

Soap,  Candles,  and  Groceries               .        .  0  18  0 

Clothing,  Brandy,  and  Lottery  Tickets      .  8    20 

School  Rate,  6d.;  Books,  2«.  3d.  .        .        .  0    2  7 

Beligioas  Teaching 0    8  4 

£19    6    6 

'This  is  nearly  what  the  amount  of  their  joint 
labour  would  produce,  provided  they  be  employed 
during  an  average  number  of  days  in  the  year. 
At  a  certain  distance  fiK>m  the  large  towns,  the 
items  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  brandy  must  in  a  great 
measure  be  omitted,  by  which  the  whole  expen- 
ditiure  would  be  reduced  to  about  15L  sterling  per 
annum.' 

Barley,  oats,  and  wheat  are  Urgely  cultivated 
in  Denmark.  Wheat,  though  plump,  is  coarse 
and  damp ;  the  barley  is  heavy ;  oats  of  a  medium 

auality;  rye,  bein^  the  principal  bread  com  of 
tie  country,  especially  of  Jutland,  is  grown  in 
large  quantities;  thb'also  is  the  case  with  rape, 
beans,  tares,  buck-wheat,  and  potatoes,  parti- 
cularly the  first,  which  is  a  leading  article  of. 
export  to  Holland  and  England.  But  the  prin- 
cipal attention  of  all  the  more  extensive  and  in- 
tellijgent  Danish  farmers  is  directed  to  grazing, 
fatting,  and  the  dairy.  The  pastures  in  many 
parts  are  little,  if  at  idl,  inferior  to  those  of  Lin- 
colnshire. Horses,  cattle,  salted  pork  and  beef, 
butter,  wool  (which  has  been  much  improved^, 
and  other  animal  products  are,  in  fact,  m  ordi- 
nary years,  the  pnncipal  article  of  export  from 
the  country.  It  appears  from  an  oflicial  rptum 
(*  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Foreign  Countries, 
part  ix.')  that  there  were  at  the  end  of  1861,  in 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  824,550  horses; 
1,118,774  cattle;  1,751,950  sheep;  and  800,928 
swine.  The  dwelling-houses  of  the  farmers  and 
their  office  houses  are  generally  contiguous  in 
the  same  building,  but  they  are  notwithstanding 
sufficiently  distinct;  and  the  houses  of  the  better 
cUss  of  fanners  are  neatly  and  comfortably  fur- 
nished. 

Manufaeiures  in  Denmark  are  not  prosecuted  on 
a  considerable  scale,  nor  is  their  condition  at  all 
prosperous.  The  peasantry  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom  spin  and  weave  linens  and  woollens,  and 
knit  stockings  for  their  own  use.  Woollens,  silks, 
cottons,  and  linens  are  manufactured  at  Copen- 
hagen and  other  towns ;  but  the  business  is  lan- 
^ishing  and  unprofitable.  Distillation  and  brew- 
mg  are  prosecuted  to  a  great  extent,  and  with 
more  success  than  any  other  branch  of  industrvy 
in  the  capital.  Coarse  earthenware  is  made  in 
various  places,  and  a  porcelain  manufacture  is 
carried  on  upon  account  of  the  crown,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  to  ita  loss.    There  are  also 
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tuf^  refineries,  paper  milb,  soap  works,  tan- 
neries, and  hat  manufactories.  With  the  ^- 
ceptioQ  of  the  manufacture  of  cannon  and  arms  at 
Freclerickswerk  and  Hellebeck,  the  iron  and  hard- 
ware works  are  ouite  unimportant.  Within  recent 
yearn  numbers  or  fiour  mills  have  been  constructed, 
and  lazge  quantities  of  flour  are  now  exported 
finm  Copenhagen  and  Flensboi)^. 

The  low  state  'of  manufacturing  iodustry'^is 
ascribable  partly  and  prinoipallr  to  natural,  and 
partly  to  political  causes.  Denmark  is  essentially 
an  agricultural  country.  Being  nearly  destitute 
of  onal,  of  water  power,  and  of  the  useful  minerals, 
she  has  no  natnial  facilities  for  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  manu&ctures ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
she  has  little  capital,  and  is  deprived  of  the  in- 
dispensable stimulus  of  domestic  competition.  All, 
or  nearly  all,  the  branches  of  industry  carried  on 
in  the  kingdom  are  subjected  to  the  government 
of  guilds  or  corporations.  No  person  can  engage 
in  any  business  until  he  has  been  authorised  by 
its  particular  g^ild ;  and  as  this  is  rarely  obtained 
without  a  considerable  sacrifice,  the  real  effect  of 
the  system  is  to  fetter  competition  and  improve- 
ment. However,  the  education  of  mechanics  is 
b^inning  to  be  improved  by  the  formation  of 
mechanics*  institutes  and  similar  establishments. 

Trade  and  Commerce, — Subjoined  is  an  account 
of  the  quantity  of  the  principal  articles,  the  pro- 
duce of  Denmark,  exported  from  that  kingdom  in 
each  of  the  veais  1861  and  1862  :— 
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I  Auimala : — 
I     Honied  Cattle 
I  r,      Calves 

Horses.  .  . 
Swine  .  .  . 
I  Oom,  Meal,  and 
I  Floor 
•  Horae  Beans  . 
I  Com  &  Potatoe  [ 
'     Brandr      .    .  \ 

Rape  Seed  .  . 
I  Oil  Cakes  .  . 
I  Potatoes.    .    . 
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Baoon  and  Lard 
Mak  .... 
Hides  and  SUns 
Boots  and  Shoes 

Tnrf Fuder 

Wool Lbs. 

y« ,  I 

Tallow   ....  „ 

Sugar  and  Molasses  „   ' 


446 

12 

186 

1,091 

3,621.463 

316,946 

50,881 

9,758,028 

4,852 

196,074 

10,201 

1,126,768 

1,361,427 

20,846 

3,198,795 

1,848,363 
811 

3,665,908 

7,501 

804.906 

644,480 


463 

8 

202 

12,435 

3,325,487 


188,068 

55,715 

8,037,651 

1,188 

180,547 

9,526 

1,483,774 

469,168 

26.045 

2,036,248 

1,695,660 
1,830 

8,406,820 

14,t04 

167,860 

689,874 


The  comnaerce  of  Denmark  is  less  than  what 
might  be  expected  from  its  insular  position, 
surrounded  by  excellent  harbours  on  every  side. 
But  from  the'  earliest  times  the  people,  notwith- 
standing their  advantageous  situation,  could 
hanfly,  having  but  little  native  produce  to  ex- 
port, engage  extensively  in  any  branch  of  foreign 
trade,  except  as  carriers  for  others,  and  in  this 
department  they  were  far  surpassed,  first  by  the 
Hanse  Towns,  and  aflerwaros  by  the  Dnteh. 
However,  since  the  peace  of  Stockholm,  in  1720, 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Denmark  have 
gradually  improved.  During  the  war  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  down  to  1807,  the 
neutrality  enjoyed  by  the  Danes  ^ve  them  great 
advantages,  and  occasioned  a  considerable  increase 
of  their  mercantile  navy.  But  the  attack  on 
Copenhagen  by  the  English  in  the  last-men- 
tioned year,  imd   the   hostilities  in  which  the 


Danes  were  consequently  involved,  deprived  them 
of  these  advantages,  and  materially  depressed 
their  trade.  The  loss  of  Norway,  at  the  general 
peace  of  1815,  though  it  detracted  little,  if  any 
thing,  from  the  real  strength  of  the  monarchy, 
greatly  diminished  the  importance  of  Denmark  as 
a  naval  power,  which  was  again  much  depressed 
b^  the  loss  of  the  duchies  in  1864.  In  fact, 
smce  the  latter  period,  the  commerce  of  the 
kingdom  has  l»een  anything  but  progressive.  At 
the  end  of  1862,  the  mercantile  navy  comprised 
2,768  sailing  vessels,  of  a  total  burthen  of  68,603 
lasts  (of  two  tons  each),  and  44  steamers,  of  2,001 
lasts,  and  2,512  horse  power. 

Oolomes, — In  the  West  Indies,  the  Danes  possess*^ 
the  small  but  well-cultivated  island  of  St  Croix, 
producing  annually  about  25,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar, 
and  1,400,000  galls,  of  rum.  Previously  to  1808, 
when  the  Danes,  much  to  their  honour,  suppressed 
the  slave  trade,  they  had  a  considerable  inter- 
course with  Africa.  But  this  has  since  nearly 
ceased.  The  trade  with  the  East  was  formerly  in 
the  hands  of  a  company,  which  was  dissolved  in 
1838.  The  actual  colonial  possessions  of  Den- 
mark consist  of  the  islands  of  Faro€,  Iceland,  and 
Greenland  in  Europe ;  the  first-named — 17  in 
number — having  a  population  of  8,651 ;  Iceland 
of  64,608 ;  and  Greenland  of  9,892  souls.  The 
West  India  possessions,  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas, 
and  St.  John,  with  a  number  of  smaller  islands, 
have  a  population  of  87,137,  according  to  the 
census  or  1860.  The  establishments  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  forts  Christianborg,  Fredensborg,  and 
various  other  places,  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain, 
bv  purchase,  in  1850.  The  town  of  Tranquebar 
with  the  surrounding  district,  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  ceded  to  Denmark  by  the  rajah  of  Tanjore, 
in  1620,  and  the  small  territory  of  Serampore — 
Danish  Fredericksnagor— in  Bengal,  founded  by 
the  Danish  East  India  Company  in  1755,  were 
transferred  to  Great  Britain  in  1846.  The  Nicobar 
Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  were  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Danish  government  in  1756,  and 
for  some  tune  were  in  a  flourishing  state,  the 
population  amounting  to  above  6,000  in  the  year 
1840.  Eight  years  Later,  however,  in  1848,  they 
were  abandoned  as  useless,  nominally  on  account 
of  their  insalubrity. 

RaceB,-^PopuUawn, — The  prov.  of  Jutland  re- 
ceived in  antiquity  the  name  of  Chnbrica  Cher- 
aonentg,  from  the  earliest  inhabitants  being  Cimbri 
or  Celts,  the  ancestors  of  the  Welsh.  The  Goths, 
in  their  progress  from  the  N.  and  E.,  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  of  the  Cimbri ;  and  the  ex- 
patriated inhabitents  having  been  joined  by  some 
other  displaced  tribes,  were  wandering  in  quest  of 
settlements,  when  they  were  met  and  entirely  de- 
feated by  Marius  in  two  great  engagements,  about 
100  vears  before  the  Christian  asra.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Cimbri,  the  peninsula  was  parcelled 
among  several  Gothic  tribes,  who  also  took  pos- 
session of  the  islands,  now  forming  the  principal 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. 

The  increase  of  population  has  been  very  con- 
siderable for  a  long  time  past,  and  particularly 
since  the  beginninj^  of  the  present  century.  During 
the  latter  period,  it  was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasantry;  the  breaking 
down  of  large  estates,  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  small  properties  and  farms;  the  en- 
closure of  commons  and  the  progress  made  in 
agriculture ;  the  introduction  of  vaccination ;  and 
the  improved  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
The  increase  of  pop.  in  the  townships  has  exceeded 
that  in  the  merely  rural  districts ;  but  the  town 
pop.  is  not  very  considerable ;  in  fact,  if  we  except 
Copenhagen  and  Odense,  no  town  in  the  kingdom 
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has  12,000  inhabitants,  and  but  very  few  approach 
nearly  Ui  that  amount. 

The  proportionate  increase  in  the  population  of 
Denmark  for  the  last  ten  years  has  l>Ben  larger  in 
the  towns  than  in  the  country  districts.  In  Copen- 
hagen it  has  been  8*05  per  cent.,  in  the  other  com- 
mercial towns  together  10*29  per  cent.,  whilst  in 
the  country  distncts  it  has  only  been  5*99  per 
cent. 

The  titles  of  nobility  in  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark are  only  two,  count,  or  earl,  and  baron; 
but  there  is  a  large  untitled  nobleue^  consisting  of 
the  most  ancient  families  in  the  country,  which 
rank  higher  in  public  estimation  than  many  of  the 
modem  houses  ennobled  by  the  crown. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  stated  as 
follows  in  the  census  of  1860.  Out  of  an  average 
of  1,000  people,  395  live  exclusively  by  agri- 
culture; 228  by  manufactures  and  trades;  187 
are  day  labourers;  63  are  commercial  men;  29 
mariners;  20  paupers;  16  ministers  and  school- 
masters, or  connected  with  education;  15  pen- 
sioners, or  people  living  on  '  aft«gt '  Tan  allowance 
to  those  who  cede  their  farms  from  old  age,  &c.) ; 
13  servants;  between  11  and  12  hold  appoint- 
ments in  the  civil  offices;  9  are  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy ;  9  capitalists ;  7  follow  scientific  and  lite- 
rary pursuits  (including  students  at  the  Uni- 
versities) ;  about  5  have  no  fixed  means  of  living ; 
and  a  little  over  1  are  in  prison  for  crimes  or  mis- 
demeanours. The  increase  in  the  population  by 
births  has,  on  an  average,  been  at  the  rate  of  165 
children  to  every  1,000  women  between  20  and  50 
years  of  age.  Out  of  the  above  number  of  chil- 
clren,  1  in  every  10  or  11  has  been  illegitimate, 
and  between  4  and  5  per  cent,  still-bom. 

Government. — Previously  to  1660,  the  crown  of 
Denmark  was  elective.  I'he  supreme  legislative 
authority  was  vested  in  a  diet,  or  assembly,  com- 
posed of  deputies  chosen  by  the  nobility,  clergj-, 
and  commons.  But  the  influence  of  the  nobles 
predominated  very  much  in  this  assembly;  and 
they  also  shared  the  executive  power  with  the 
king  and  enjoyed  many  immunities,  llic  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  people  with  this  distribution 
of  power,  and  still  more  with  the  oppressions 
they  too  frequently  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
nobles,  was  greatly  inflamed,  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  by  the  humiliating  treaty  concluded 
in  the  course  of  the  year  with  Sweden,  and  by 
the  refusal  of  the  nobles  to  submit  to  bear  an 
equal  share  of  the  burdens  required  by  the  state 
of  public  affairs.  In  this  crisis  the  partisans  of 
the  crown  prevailed  on  the  deputies  of  the  clergy 
and  the  commons  to  make  a  voluntary  surrender 
of  their  rights,  and  as  the  only  way  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  existing  dissensions,  and  of  rescuing 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  to 
confer  absolute  hereditary  power  on  Uje  sovereign. 
The  nobility,  taken  by  surprise,  and  unable  to 
make  any  effectual  opposition,  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  concur  with  the  clergy  and  the 
commons. 

It  is  due  to  the  sovereigns  of  Denmark  to  state 
that  they  exercised  these  great  lowers  with  sin- 
gular moderation,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  gainers  by  the 
revolution  of  1600,  the  results  of  which  w^ere  em- 
bodied in  all  subsequent  charters  and  forms  of 
constitutions.  The  changes  in  these  forms  were 
many ;  the  last  of  them,  sanctioned  June  6,  1849, 
wiUi*  modifications  adopted  in  January,  1865,  con- 
tiiining  the  constitution  now  in  force.  According 
to  this  charter,  the  executive  power  is  in  the 
king  and  his  responsible  ministers,  and  the  right 
of  making  and  amending  laws  in  the  Rigsdag,  or 


diet,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  sovereign. 
The  king  must  be  a  member  of  the  evangelical 
Lutheran  church,  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  state.  The  Rig»dag  consists  of 
the  Lcaidsthing  and  the  Folkdhing,  the  former 
being  a  senate  or  upper  bouse,  and  the  latter 
a  house  of  commons.  The  Landsthing  consists 
of  59  members.  Of  these,  19  are  nominated  by 
the  crown  for  the  term  of  12  years,  and  the  rest 
are  elected.  To  the  lAtndathmg  any  male  sub- 
ject is  eligible  who  is  forty-one  years  of  age, 
who  does  not  labour  under  mental  incapacity, 
and  who  either  pays  200  rixdollars,  or  22i  14».  2*d. 
direct  taxes,  or  has  a  yearly  income  of  1,200 
rixdollars,  or  136/.  5».  to  tlie  FoUtsthing,  con- 
sisting of  101  members,  any  householder  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  is  eligible,  provided  he  does  not 
labour  under  any  incapacity  which  would  deprive 
him  of  the  right  of  voting.  This  right  belongs 
to  every  citizen  who  has  reached  his  thirtieth 
year,  who  is  not  in  the  actual  receipt  of  public 
charity,  or  who,  if  he  has  at  any  former  time 
been  in  receipt  of  it,  has  repaid  the  sums  so  re- 
ceived, and  who  does  not  laljour  under  mental 
incapacity.  The  elected  members  of  the  Lands- 
thing  hold  their  seats  for  eight,  and  those  of  the 
Fotkathing  for  three  years. 

At  the  side  of  these  two  houses  of  parliament — 
the  lords  and  commons  of  Denmark— is  placed  a 
third  bodj^^,  called  the  Rigsraad^  or  supreme  council 
of  the  nation.  It  consists  of  47  members,  appointed 
OS  follows : — 

Nominated  by  the  crown        ...  12 

Elected  by  the  Landsthing      ...  6 

Elected  by  the  Folksthing       ...  12 
Elected  by  the  qualified  voters  in  different 

districts 17 


Total 


47 


The  Rtgsmad  sits  every  second  vear  for  two 
months.  It  may  be  prorogued  once  in  two  years 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  months ;  ond  the 
king  caii  dissolve  it  at  his  pleasure.  If  dissolved 
it  must  be  reassembled  within  four  months,  and 
more  than  two  dissolutions  cannot  take  place 
within  a  period  of  two  years.  The  qualifications 
for  a  seat  in  this  council  are— complete  citizenship 
(that  is,  the  possession  of  all  rights  and  privileges 
to  which  a  native-bora  subject  is, as  such,  entitled), 
an  unblemished  personal  character,  and  the  absence 
of  any  legal  claim  upon  such  property  as  the  can- 
(}idate  may  possess.  The  qualification  for  the  direct 
electoral  franchise  is,  in  addition  to  the  first  above- 
named  condition — thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  an- 
nual payment  of  200  ri.'c dollars,  or  about  25/.  in 
direct  taxes;  or,  an  annual  income  of  1,200  rix- 
dollars, equal  to  135/.  Private  members  of  the 
Kigsraad  cannot  introduce  bills,  but  can  petition 
the  crown  for  their  introduction.  The  ministers 
take  part  in  the  debates  of  this  body  in  virtue 
of  their  office,  but  cannot  vote  unless  they  are 
members. 

The  executive  government  is  conducted,  under 
the  king,  by  a  privy  council,  and  by  departments 
or  colleges,  each  having  a  minister  at  its  head,  in 
which  the  public  business  is  transacted.  The  pro- 
vinces are  all  divided  into  stifUrs  or  dioceses,  and 
these  again  into  amter  or  bailiwicks;  but  in  the 
first  the  government  and  the  administration  of 
justice  is  committed  to  different  parties,  whereas 
the  bailie,  amf man  (prefect),  or  chief  of  the  admin- 
istration in  the  duchies,  is  also  chief  judge  in  their 
civil  and  criminal  courts.  The  lowest  courts  con- 
sist of  a  judge  and  a  secretary,  chosen  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  district,  and  confirmed  by  the  kuig. 
From  these  an  appeal  may  lie  made  to  the  pro- 
vincial courts,  and  thence  to  the  supreme  court  of 
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Uppeal  at  Copenhagen.  But  in  order  to  diminish 
the  expense  of  jutttice,  idl  civil  cases  muHt  in  the 
first  inBtauce  be  carried  before  a  comminsum  of  con- 
eXoHoHj  composed  of  the  most  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable men  of  the  vicinage.  Its  sittings  arc 
private.  If  both  parties  agree  to  abide  by  the 
dedsdon  of  this  commission,  it  is  registered,  and 
•  has  the  effect  of  law ;  if  not,  either  is  at  full  liberty 
to  proceed  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  proceedings 
of  the  commission  are  upon  unstamped  paper,  and 
must  be  concluded  within  fifteen  days. 

The  Lutheran  is  the  established  religion,  and 
though  the  most  perfect  toleration  be  practised, 
the  numbers  attached  to  other  sects  is  quite  incon- 
siderable. The  bishope  are  nominated  by  the 
crown. 

Eihuatum  in  Denmark  is  very  widely  diffused, 
there  being  very  few  persons,  even  among  the 
lowest  classes,  unable  to  read  and  write.  Besides 
the  university  of  Copenhagen,  there  are  grammar 
schools  and  academies  in  all  the  considerable  towns. 
Parochial  schools  are  almost  everywhere  estab- 
lished ;  and  here,  as  in  Prussia,  attendance  at  school 
is  not  optional ;  for,  by  a  law,  all  children  from  the 
age  of  seven  to  fourteen  years  must  attend  some 
public  schooL  Children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  pay  the  usual  school  fees  are  educated  at  the 
public  expense.  The  instruction  in  these  schools 
includes,  besides  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
history,  geography,  and  natural  historj'.  The 
grammar  and  parish  schools  are  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  royal  college  or  commission,  con- 
sisting of  three  assessors  and  a  president.  This 
commission  r^ulates  the  course  of  study,  and  ap- 
points all  pro^ssors  in  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen as  well  as  the  masters  in  the  grammar 
schools.  The  university  of  Copenhagen  was 
founded  in  1479,  by  Christian  I.,  and  has  been 
augmented  and  amply  endowed  by  his  successors. 
It  is  divided  into  theolc^cal,  medical,  juridical, 
and  philoeophical  faculties.  The  professors  are 
either  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  their  total  number 
being  generally  about  thirty.  The  examinations 
ore  strict,  and*  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  very 
coni^iderable.    1 1  is  attended  by  about  600  students. 

There  is  also  an  asylum  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  Copenhagen,  with  two  semi- 
naries for  £he  education  of  schoolmasters,  and  two 
for  cadets. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  army  consists  partly  of 
regular  troops,  and  partly  of  a  militia  or  tandwehr 
that  is  only  occasionally  called  out  to  be  exercised. 
The  peasantry  are  all,  with  few  exceptions,  liable 
to  oompulaorv  service  in  the  army  for  six  years, 
during  two  ot  which  they  are  constantly  on  duty; 
while  during  the  other  four  they  are  only  on  duty 
for  a  month  each  year.  At  the. end  of  the  six 
years  they  may  be  enrolled  in  the  militia.  A 
certain  number  of  soldiers  are  annually  chosen  by 
lot,  in  each  district,  according  to  its  population, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  At  present  the 
regular  army  nominally  amounts  to  25,000  men ; 
but  latterly  It  has  been  much  more  considerable. 
During  the  war  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  1863-4, 
there  were  in  the  field  49,800  infantr\^,  10,600  ca- 
valry, and  9,000  arriilery,  with  144  guns. 

TKe  navy  consisted  in  September,  1864,  of  19 
Bailing  veftsels,  carrying  704  guns,  and  of  28 
steamers,  with  840  guns.  It  was  manned  by  very 
nearly  2,000  men.  Since  then,  however,  great  re- 
ductions have  been  made  in  the  naval  establish- 
ment 

Fmances, — Pre>-iou8ly  to  the  late  war,  the  re- 
venue of  Denmark,  inc.  that  derived  from  the 
duchies,  amounted  to  about  1,850,000^  a  year.  It 
consisted  of  excise  and  customs  duties,  a  land-tax 
which  produced  nearly  400,000^  a  year,  a  house- 


tax,  the-  Sound  dues  amounting  of  late  years  to 
about  217,000/.,  and  other  items.  But  the  serious 
falling  off  in  the  amount  of  the  public  revenue 
caused  by  the  loss  of  the  duchies,  and  the  increased 
charge  the  crown  has  had  to  sustain  on  account  of 
the  war,  have  occasioned  considerable  financial 
embarrassment,  and  the  addition  of  large  suras 
to  the  national  debt^  The  financial  estimates  for 
the  year  commencing  April  1,  1865,  and  ending 
March  81,  1866,  which  were  Uid  before  the  Folks- 
thing  October  8,  1864,  give  the  calculated  revenue 
at  8,722,301  rixdolhirs,  or  969,144/.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure at  6,161,281  rixdollars,  or  684,687/.  The 
loss  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Lauenbuig,  it  ap- 
pears from  these  estimates,  brought  down  the 
revenue  of  Denmark  to  one-half  of  the  former 
amount.  The  annual  budgets  of  Denmark  show 
large  deficits,  amounting,  m  1849,  to  10,235,911 
rixdolhirs;  in  1850,  to  9,888,817  rixdollars,  and 
littie  less  in  the  following  years.  The  kingdom 
was  saved  from  financial  <Ssorder  by  the  pavment, 
in  1856,  of  the  sum  of  30,476,326  rixdollars,  or 
8,324,632/.,  given  in  purchase  of  the  Sound  dues. 
To  this  sum  Great  Britain  contributed  the  principal 
share,  amounting  to  exactly  one-third.  The  ca- 
pital was  chiefiy  employed  to  pay  off  a  part  of  the 
national  debt.  There  still  remained,  on  March  31, 
1862,  a  debt  of  98,261,793  rixdollars,  or  10,726,179/., 
to  which  was  added,  in  January,  1864,  a  new  loan 
of  1,200,000/.,  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  war. 

As  ahready  stated,  from  l-6th  to  l-4th  part  of 
the  public  revenue  is  derived  from  a  land-tax, 
which  is  chaiiged  according  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  land  which  each  cultivator  possiesses, 
and  which  is  measured  in  tons  ofhardcom.  The 
Danish  acre,  or  ton  of  knd,  is  equivalent  to  56,000 
sq.  Danish  fL,  and  4  such  acres  are  equal  to  a 
standard  ton  of  hardccm,  one  of  the  latter  being 
consequently  equal  to  5^  English  acres.  But  as 
the  same  amount  of  tax  is  laid  on  each  ton  of 
hardcorn,  the  size  of  the  latter  varies  according  to 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  from  224,000  ft  to  2,240,000 
ft.  The  ton  of  hardcorn  is  therefore,  in  fact,  an 
imaginary  measure,  which  contracts  as  the  quality 
of  the  land  to  which  it  is  applied  improves,  and 
exiMiuds  as  it  deteriorates. 

Frovman  for  the  Foor. — A  compulsory  provision 
for  the  support  of  the  destitute  poor  was 'introduced 
into  Denmark  eaxXy  in  the  present  century.  Each 
market-town,  of  which  there  are  65,  and  each 
parish,  forms  a  separate  poor  district,  the  affairs 
relating  to  the  poor  of  which  are  managed  by  a 
particular  board.  Every  man  residing  for  three 
years  in  a  parish  acquires  a  settlement  in  it,  and  a 
right  to  be  supported  in  the  event  of  his  becoming 
unable  tx)  support  himself;  but  the  principle  of 
the  law  is,  that  the  pauper  shall  be  supplied  onlv 
with  those  things  that  are  absolutely  necessary  f(Jr 
his  support.  All  begging  is  strictly  prohibited. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  influence  of  this  law.  It 
took  effect  in  1803,  and  the  rate  is  said  to  have 
since  progressively  augmented.  The  too  great 
multiplication  of  cottages  has  been  specified  as  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
poor.  But  the  probabiUty  seems  to  be,  now  that 
the  feudal  system  has  been  subverted,  and  that  a 
krge  portion  of  the  country-  has  got  into  the  hands 
of  small  proprietors,  that  the  increase  of  cottages 
would  have  been  greater  Had  there  not  been  an 
assessment  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  Savings' 
banks  were  introduced  into  Denmark  in  1816 ;  and 
since  then  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  or 
above  one  million  sterling,  has  been  lodged  in 
them.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  any  one  of  the 
I)etty  proprietors  either  solicits  or  obtains  parish 
relief. 

History,^The  early  histor}"  of  Denmark  is  ob- 
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scure  and  uninteresting.  In  1385,  Mai;^aret, 
daughter  of  Waldemar  king  of  Denmark,  and  wife 
of  Haquin  king  of  Norway,  ascended  the  throne  of 
these  kingdoms :  in  1889  she  was  chosen  by  the 
Swedes  &eir  sovereign;  the  three  crowns  being 
united,  it  was  supposed,  for  ever,  in  1397,  by  the 
treaty  of  Calmax.  This  great  princess,  who  has 
been  styled  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  and  whose 
reign  is  the  most  glorious  in  the. annals  of  Den- 
mark, died  in  1412.  After  her  death  the  Swedes 
began  to  evince  their  discontent  with  the  union 
with  Denmark ;  and,  after  a  lengthened  struggle, 
finally  emancipated  themselves  from  the  Danish 
voke  in  1523.  In  1448  the  race  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Denmark  having  become  extinct,  Chris- 
tian I.,  of  the  house  of  Oldenbui;^,  was  raised  to 
the  throne,  which  his  posterity  still  possess ;  and 
by  this  means  the  valuable  provinces  of  Sleswick 
and  Holstein  have  been  united  to  the  crown,  the 
first  immediatelv,  and  the  latter  in  1761  and  1773. 
The  reformed  faith  was  established  in  Denmark 
"v^itb  little  difficulty.  Lutheninism  having  been 
introduced  in  1523,  Catholicism  was  suppressed 
in  1537,  the  church  lands  being  at  the  same  time 
annexed  to  the  crown.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  memorable  revolution  of  1660,  which  had  been 
preceded  by  a  disastrous  war,  and  the  loss  of  the 
provinces  previously  held  by  the  Danes  in  the 
south  of  Sweden.  From  thence  down  to  a  late 
period,  there  is  little  of  interest  in  Danish  history', 
other  than  the  introduction  of  the  reforms  already 
alluded  to,  and  the  events  of  the  last  war.  The  at- 
tack on  Copenhagen  by  the  British  in  1807,  which 
ended  in  tlie  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet,  was  an 
act  of  very  questionable  policy  on  our  part,  and  of 
which  no  sufficient  justification  either  has  been  or 
perhaps  can  be  made.  From  this  period  down  to 
the  general  pacification  in  1815,  the  Danes  were 
amongst  our  oitterest  enemies.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  Norway,  which  had  been  so  long  united 
with  Denmark,  was  assigned  to  Sweden ;  the  for- 
mer obtaining  in  exchimge  the  duchy  of  Lauen- 
burg  and  a  sum  of  money.  The  Danes  felt  this 
sacrifice  very  acutely ;  but  it  was  one  of  apparent 
rather  than  of  real  power.  A  loss  certainly  greater 
was  that  of  the  ducnies  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
Lauenburg,  attached  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  for 
centuries.  Unwise  legislation  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  particularly  interference  with 
the  language  of  the  majority  of  the  population — a 
matter  on  which  all  subject  nationalities  are  more 
or  less  sensitive — ^brought  about  a  rising  in  these 
German  pro>'inces  in  the  revolutionary  year  1848. 
But  though  Prussia  took  the  part  of  the  duchies, 
the  matter  was  satisfactorily  settled  in  1852. 
Eleven  years  after,  however,  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  occurred  the  death  of  king  Frederick 
YII.,  last  of  the  direct  line  of  the  house  of  Olden- 
burg. Then  a  new  rising  took  place  in  the  duchies, 
and  Prussia  and  Austria  sending  laxee  armies  to 
aid  the  insurgents,  both  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
Lauenburg  were  wrested,  after  a  sanguinar}'^ 
struggle,  irom  the  crown  of  Denmark.  The  ces- 
sion of  these  provinces  was  legally  confirmed  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  Oct  30, 1864,  followed  by 
a  proclamation  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  of  Nov. 
17,  releasing  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchies  from 
their  allegiance. 

DENNY,  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Stir- 
ling, 7  m.  S.  Stirling,  and  14  m.  N£.  Glasgow,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Carron,  which  falls  into 
the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Grangemouth.  Pop.  1,191 
in  1861.  It  is  irregularly  built.  The  only  public 
buildings  are,  a  parish  church  and  a  dissenting 
chapel ;  but  it  is  eminent  for  the  various  manufac- 
tures carried  on  either  within  its  bounds  or  in  its 
vicinity,  viz.  paper-mills,  print-fields,  mills  for 
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spinning  wool,  one  for  preparing  dye-staffs,  and 
collieries.  Handloom  weaving,  in  connection  with 
the  Glasgow  market,  is  also  barried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

DEPTFORD,  a  town  and  naval  arsenal  of  Eng- 
land, mostly  in  co.  Kent,  lathe  Sutton-at-Hone, 
hund.  Blackheath,  a  part  being  in  co.  Surrey, 
hund.  Brixton,  on  the  Ravensboume,  at  its  con-  ' 
fiuence  with  the  Thames,  4  m.  ESE.  London,  on 
the  railway  to  Greenwich.  Pop.  of  the  par.  of 
Deptford,  St.  Nicholas,  in  Kent,  8,189,  and  of 
Deptford,  St.  Paul,  in  Surrey,  37,834  in  1861. 
Deptford  is  contiguous  to  Greenwich,  the  two  ap- 
pearing to  make  only  one  large  town.  The  lower 
town,  next  the  river,  has  narrow  irr^rniar  streets, 
and  is  meanly  built,  but  the  upper  town  is  much 
superior  in  these  respects,  and  has  many  hand- 
some modem  houses;  the  whole  is  lighted'by  gas. 
Lb  paved,  and  supplied  with  water  from  the  Kent 
water^works.  The  old  church  of  St.  Nicholas  was 
rebuilt  in  1697;  that  of  St.  Paul,  a  handsome 
structure  in  the  Grecian  style,  was  built  in  1730, 
at  which  period  Deptford  was  divided  into  2  pars. 
There  are  also  several  dissenting  chapels,  two 
charity  schools,  a  dispensary  for  Uie  poor  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood ;  a  savings'  bank ;  a  me- 
chanics* institute ;  and  two  sets  of  almshouses  for 
decayed  pilots  and  masters,  or  their  widows ;  one 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  with  26  dwell- 
ings; the  other  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
with  56.  This  society  was  incorporated  by  charter 
in4th-Henr^yiII.,  when  the  ancient  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  company  of  the  mariners  of  Eng- 
land was  confirmed  to  them,  and  they  were  styled 
the  master,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  guiid  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  St.  Clement's,  in  Deptford - 
Strond.  Other  charters  were  granted  them  by 
Eliz.  and  Chas.  II.  They  are  now  governed  by  a 
master,  4  wardens,  and  18  other  elder  brethren  ; 
the  master  and  2  wardens  being  chosen  annually 
from  among  the  elder  brethren,  who  are  elected 
for  life.  The  number  of  younger  brethren  is  un- 
limited, any  master  or  mate  sdHiciently  skilled  in 
navigation  being  admissible ;  but  they  take  no  part 
in  the  buuness  of  the  corporation,  though,  like  the 
elders,  they  enjoy  certain  immuniiies,  such  as  ex- 
emption from  serving  on  juries,  <Sfc.  The  princi- 
pal chartered  functions  of  the  society  are — the  ex- 
amination of  the  mathematical  students  of  Christ- 
church,  and  of  masters  in  the  royal  navy;  the 
appointment  of  pilots  for  king's  ships,  as  weU  as 
for  piloting  merchant  vessels  on  the  several  coasts 
and  ports  of  England,  except  such  as  are  specially 
placed  under  other  jurisdiction  (such  as  those  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  and  the  Bristol  Channel),  and  of 
fixing  the  rates  of  pilotage ;  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  other 
sea-marks  (with  the  exceptions  previouslv  stated) ; 
and  the  hearing  and  determining  complaints  be- 
tween merchant  officers  and  seamen,  the  appeal 
from  them  being  to  the  Admiralty  Court  They 
have  also  the  power,  under  certain  circumstances, 
of  licensing  seamen  to  ply  on  the  Thames.  Their 
revenue  is  derived  from  ancient  endowments,  con- 
tingent benefactions,  and  lighthouse  and  other 
dues,  and  the  surplus,  after  defraying  the  expense 
of  maintaining  these  and  other  sea-marks,  and 
other  necessary  expenses,  is,  by  their  charters,  to 
be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  relief  of  decayed 
seamen  and  their  widows.  Between  2,000  and 
3,000  is  tlie  usual  number  annually  receiving 
periodicaror  casual  relief,  to  various  amounts. 
Their  affairs  were  conducted  at  Deptford  till  1787, 
when  the  Old  Trinity  House  was  pulled  down, 
and  thejr  removed  to  the  present  structure  on 
Tower-hilL  The  government  dockyard  is  an  en- 
closed area  of  31  acres,  with  a  double  and  single 
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tjik  dock,  3  boUding  slips,  2  mast-ponds,  a  mast- 
bouse,  smithy  for  foiging  anchors,  several  ranges 
of  storehouses,  and  dwellings  for  the  officers.  The 
TictuaUiiiff  office  is  close  to  the  Thames,  and  has 
extensive  ouildings  annened  for  baking,  brewing, 
sUu^htering  cattle,  curing  meat,  and  cooperage. 
Dnnng  the  war,  1,500  artificers  and  other  wonc- 
men  were  employed  in  the  dockyard,  but  t^  and 
the  other  estabushments  have  since  be*  a  some- 
what reduced.  There  are  a  number  of  private 
docks,  in  the  largest  of  which  several  line-or-battle 
ships  were  boilt  daring  the  war.  The  Ravens- 
bonme  forms  a  small  SBStuar^  at  its  entrance, 
called  Deptford  Creek,  over  which  is  a  bridge  con- 
necting uie  lower  town  with  Greenwich.  The 
Sorr^  Canal  locks  into  the  Thames  at  the  north 
end  of  Deptford,  whence  a  branch  extends  from  it 
to  Croydon.  A  railway,  raised  on  brick  arches,  and 
extenduig  from  Chaiing  Cross  to  Greenwich, 
CPQsses  the  npper  town.  There  is  an  earthenware 
minofiictory^,  a  foundrv  for  gnn-barrels,  and  a 
luge  establishment,  with  a  laboratory,  and  seve- 
ral furnaces,  for  refining  the  precious  metals,  and 
Disking  sulphuric  and  other  acids.  The  Reform 
Act  included  Deptford  in  a  parliamentary  borough, 
comprisiiig  also  Ureenwich,  Woolwich,  and  part  of 
Chariton,  which  returns  2  members  to  the  House 
of  CtMnmoiis.  It  had  8,662  registered  electors  in 
1865.  Deptford  was  anciently  called  West  Green- 
wich, and  after  Deep-ford  Strand,  and  was  a  small 
fishing  Tillage  previously  to  the  establishment  of 
the  dockyaid  in  the  4th'Henry  YIII.  At  Saye's 
Court  (the  site  of  the  present  workhouse),  Evelyn, 
the  author  of  the  *  Sylva,*  Ac,  resided,  who  lent  it 
to  Peter  the  Great  in  1698,  when  that  monarch 
psasedsome  time  in  Deptford  dockyard. 

DERA  ISMAEL  RHAX,  an  inland  town  of 
Afghanistan,  cap.  dist.  Damaun,  now  belonging 
to  the  Maharaiah  of  the  Punjab,  about  100  yards 
fiom  the  W.  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  200  m.  W. 
Lahore;  laL  dl^  50'  N.,  long.  70^  83'  £.  It  stands 
in  a  large  wood  of  date  trees,  and,  when  Mr. 
Elphinstone  visited  it,  was  surrounded  by  a  nuned 
waU  of  unbumt  bricks  about  1^  m.  in  circ.  Its 
inhaU  are  mostly  Beloocheee,  but  some  are  Af- 
ghans and  Hindoos. 

D£RBY,  one  of  the  central  cos.  of  England, 
having  N.  ITorkabire  and  a  part  of  Cheshire ;  £. 
the  coSb  of  Nottingham  and  Leicester ;  S.  the  lat- 
Vetj  Staffiml,  and  a  small  part  of  Warwick ;  and 
W.  Chester  and  Stafford.  Len^  fi;om  N.  to  S., 
about  65  m. ;  breadth  very  vanous.  Area,  1,029 
aq.  m.,  or  658,803  acres,  of  which  500,000  are 
aiaUe,  meadow,  or  pasture.  The  Pennine  moun- 
tain chain  (see  Enoijihd)  terminates  in  this  co., 
and  occupies  great  part  of  its  N.  and  £.  districts. 
The  hund.  of  High  Peak,  comprising  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  co.,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
mountain  <tistricts  in  England ;  for  though  its 
hills  do  not  soar  to  the  height  of  those  of  Cum- 
berland^ Westmorland,  and  Wales,  nor  afford  the 
mnantic  beauties  of  lakes,  cascades,  and  hanging 
woods,  yet  ite  situation  in  a  more  central  pajft  of 
the  island,  and  its  extraordinary  caverns,  perfora- 
tions, and  other  curiosities,  have  made  it  an  object 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  attraction.  The  S. 
parts  of  the  oo.  are  comparatively  fiat,  and  consist 
generally  of  strong,  heavy  land.  The'  climate 
varies  with  the  elevation  of  the  land  and  the  na- 
tore  of  the  soil;  but,  speaking  generally,  it  is 
lather  cold  and  bleak.  Agriculture  is  in  rather  a 
backward  state;  fanns  generally  small,  and  mostly 
held  at  will :  there  are  no  restnctions  on  the  mode 
or  freouency  of  cropping.  In  the  N.  and  some  of 
the  W,  parts  of  the  co.,  the  dairy  is  the  principal 
dependence  of  the  farmer.  Oats  is  the  principal 
ciop  in  the  High  Peak,  «id  wheat  and  oeans  in 
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the  S.  The  drill  is  but  rarely  used,  and  there  is 
a  great  waste  of  hone  power  in  ploughing.  No 
particular  breed  of  cattle  is  preferred.  Derby  is 
famous  for  its  minerals  and  manufactures.  The 
coal-field  is  of  great  extent  and  value ;  and  both 
lead  and  iron  mines  are  wrought  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Zinc  and  copper  are  also  obtained,  though 
in  no  great  quantity;  and  the  spars,  which  are 
very  elegant,  are  wrought  into  a  variety  of  orna- 
mental articles.  Silk  and  cotton  manufactures 
are  extensively  carried  on  at  Derby,  Belper,  Ches- 
terfield, Hope,  Gloesop,  and  other  places.  The 
flax  and  woollen  manufactures  are  inconsiderable. 
Porcelain,  of  a  superior  quality,  is  made  at  Derby ; 
and  nails,  hats,  Ac  in  various  parts  of  the  co. 
Principal  river  the  Derwent,  which  traverses  near- 
ly the  whole  extent  of  the  co.  from  N.  to  S.,  di- 
viding it  into  two  pretty  equal  parts.  The  Trent 
crosses  the  S.  angle  of  the  co.,  and  the  Dove  forms, 
for  a  leng^thened  distance,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  it  and  Stafford.  Derbyshire  is  divided 
into  6  hund.  and  139  parishes :  it  returns  six 
members  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  four  for  the  co.,  and 
two  for  the  bor.  of  Derby.  Begistered  electors  for 
the  CO.,  12,067  in  1865,  of  whom  5,218  for  the 
northern  and  6,854  for  the  southern  division.  Pop. 
839,827  in  1861,  living  in  69,262  houses.  Gross 
annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income 
tax— in  northern  division  524,662/.  in  1857,  and 
679,989/.  in  1862 ;  in  southern  division  1,541,024/. 
in  1857,  and  1,991,185/.  in  1862.  Principal  towns, 
Derby,  Belper,  and  Chesterfield. 

Dkbbt,  a  town  and  bor.  of  England,  in  the 
above  co.,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  being  locally  in 
the  hund.  of  Morliston,  but  possessing  sepajrate 
jurisdiction,  on  the  Derwent,  m  a  fine  valley;  48 
m.  SSE.  Manchester,  119  m.  NNW.  London  by 
road,  and  127  m.  by  Midland  railwav.  Pop.  of 
bor.  43,091  in  1861.  Besides  the  Derwent,  the 
town  is  traversed  by  the  Markeaton  brook,  both 
of  them  being  crossed  by  several  handsome  bridges. 
It  is  a  very  thriving  place,  and  has  of  late  years 
been  much  improved.  The  streets  in  the  older 
parts  are  narrow  and  crooked;  but  all  of  them  are 
clean,  well  paved,  and  well  lighted  with  ^as. 
There  is  here  a  county-hall,  a  town-hall,  assenibly 
rooms,  a  co.  gaol,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
kingdom,  an  infirmary,  and  theatre.  The  most 
extensive,  and  one  of  the  finest,  buildings  in 
Derby  is  the  Athemeum,  also  containing  the  Post 
Ofiice.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  of 
Grecian  architecture,  has  two  fronts,  one  of  98, 
and  one  of  185  ft.  The  market  place  is  a  lai^ge 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  there  is 
also  a  good  covered  market.  There  are  fourteen 
churches.  All  Saints'  Church  is  a  Roman  Doric 
edifice;  the  tower,  erected  about  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  is  in  the  perpendicular  English  style,  178 
it.  high.  The  original  church  of  St.  Weiburgh  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  prior  to  the  Conquest. 
The  church  of  St.  John's  is  a  fine  Gothic  building; 
and  notable  also  are  St.  Alkmund's,  rebuilt  1844, 
with  a  spire  205  fr.  high ;  and  St.  Michael's,  opened 
1858.  There  are  chapels  for  most  classes  of  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  the  (Catholics  have  a  chapel 
with  a  fine  Grothic  tower.  Derby  has  received 
many  charters ;  the  first  from  John ;  its  last  and 
(prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Keform  Act) 
governing  charter,  from  Charles  II.  It  claims  to 
be  a  bor.  by  prescription.  Under  the  new  muni- 
cipal act,  It  IS  divided  into  6  wards,  and  has  12 
aldermen  and  36  ooundlmen.  Corp.  revenue, 
9,125/.  in  1862.  Annual  value  of  real  property 
assessed  to  income  tax,  145,340/.  in  1857,  and 
168,133/.  in  1862.  Derby  has  sent  two  members 
to  the  H  of  C.  since  the  23rd  Edward  I.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Keform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was 
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vested  in  the  freemen  and  sworn  bui^gesses.  Re- 
gistered electors,  2,564  in  1865.  Derby  is  also  the 
place  appointed  for  the  election  of  the  members 
for  the  S.  div.  of  the  co. 

The  town  has  many  excellent  charitable,  educa- 
tion&l,  literary,  scientific,  and  other  institutions. 
Amongst  them  are  the  infirmary,  a  fine  structure, 
erected  by  subscription  at  a  cost  of  about  18,000^, 
and  is  replete  with  every  convenience ;  the  self- 
supporting  charitable  and  parochial  dispensary' ; 
a  lady's  charity,  for  assisting  poor  women  during 
their  confinement;  several  friendly  societies  snd 
benefit  clubs ;  almshouses,  some  of  which  were 
founded  by  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  in  1599, 
for  eight  men  and  four  women ;  others  by  R.  Wil- 
mot,  m  1638,  for  six  men  and  four  women,  now 
four  of  each ;  Large's  Hospital,  founded  1709,  by 
Edward  Large,  for  five  cleigymen's  widows,  sub- 
sequently enriched  by  sundry  donations;  and  13 
neat  and  substantial  almshouses,  erected  from  the 
fund  of  a  charity  bequeathed  300  years  ago  bv 
Robert  Livereage  to  the  par.  of  St.  Peter;  with 
various  benefactions  for  different  purposes.  There 
are,  also,  national,  infant,  Sunday,  and  other 
schools,  fumishuig  instruction  to  ^^reat  numbers 
of  children.  A  free  school,  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ancient  endowments  of  the  kind  in  England.  It 
was  formerly  in  a  very  fiourishing  state ;  subse- 
quently, however,  it  fell  off  very  much ;  but  it 
has  latterlv  been  getting  into  somewhat  better 
repute,  'fhe  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
are  the  Philosophical  Society  (originally  held  in 
the  house  of  Dr.  Darwin),  with  a  good  library,  a 
collection  of  fossils,  and  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus;  the  Town  and  Country  Li- 
brary, which  has  been  much  enlarged,  and  has  a 
public  news-room  an^  museum  attached  to  it ;  and 
the  Mechanics'  Institute. 

The  town  is  remarkably  weU  situated  for  manu- 
factures, having  an  extensive  command  both  of 
water  power  and  coal ;  and  mills  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk  and  cotton  have  been  established  either 
in  it  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  Early  in  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century,  Mr.  John  Lombe,  who 
had,  at  considerable  risk,  and  by  dint  of  great  in- 
genuity and  application,  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  machmery  in  Italy,  erected  at  Derby  a 
mill  for  throwing  silk  on  a  very  large  scale ;  and 
the  town  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  a  principal 
scat  of  the  silk-throwuig  business.  The  other 
manufactures  comprise  stocking,  lace,  tape,  pot- 
tery, nails,  needles,  paper,  and  railway  carriages. 
The  cotton  manufacture  is  not  carried  on  to  nearly 
the  same  extent  as  that  of  silk ;  but  of  late  years 
it  has  been  increasing  very  rapidly  in  the  co. 

The  town  was  formerly  a  great  wool  mart,  and 
the  art  of  dyeing  woollen  cloth  was  sup(x>8ed  to 
be  practised  herewith  peculiar  advantage,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  water  of  the  Derwent  being  spe- 
cially adapted  for  that  purpose.  Hosiei^*^  has  long 
been  an  important  business  in  Derby.  There  are 
also  large  manufactures  of  bobbin  net;  and  tlie 
weaving  of  silks  and  velvets  has  been  introduced 
of  late  years.  The  manufacture  of  porcelain  was 
originally  established  here  about  the  year  1750. 
The  ware  is  not,  perhaps,  of  equal  fineness  with 
the  French  and  Saxon,  but  its  workmanship  and 
ornaments  are  at  least  equal.  The  manufacture 
of  figures  and  ornaments,  in  what  is  termed  bis- 
cuit, \s  extensively  carried  on.  The  fluor  spar,  or 
*  blue  John,'  of  the  vicinity,  is  wrought  into  vases 
and  other  ornaments;  and  the  black  marble  of 
Ashford  into  vases,  columns,  and  chimney-pieces. 
Various  other  factories,  besides  those  si)ecified,  are 
conducted  here  on  a  lar^  scale,  such  as  for  patent 
shot,  for  the  construction  of  steam-engines,  for 
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slitting  and  rolling  iron,  for  smelting  copper  dig, 
for  making  tin  plates.  There  are  also  red  lead, 
colour,  and  varnish  works ;  bleaching-grounds,  in 
which  the  processes  are  performed  by  chemisbry; 
tanneries;  soaperies;  extensive  malting  concerns, 
and  com  mills. 

Derby  communicates  by  railways  and  canals 
with  all  parts  of  Engknd.  The  nver  was,  seve- 
ral years  since,  made  navigable  from  the  town  to 
its  junction  with  the  Trent;  but,  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Derby  canal,  the  navigation  has  been 
disused.  This  canal  branches  from  the  IVent  and 
Mersey  canal  at  Swarkestone,  a  few  mUes  S.  of 
Derby,  runs  N.,  and  intersects  the  Derwent  at 
Derby,  a  towing  bridge  being  thrown  across  that 
river.  The  Derby  canal  supplies  the  town  with 
coals,  building  stone,  g3rp8um,  and  other  things. 
Three  railways  meet  at  Derby:— 1.  The  Derby 
and  Birmingham ;  2.  The  Midland  Counties  rail- 
way, which  connects  Derby  and  Nottingham  with 
each  other,  and  both  with  the  London  and  North- 
Western  railway  at  Rugby;  3.  The  North  Mid- 
land railway,  which  connects  Derby  with  Leeds, 
Yoric,  &C,  Derby,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  centres  of 
railway  communication  in  England. 

Many  learned  persons  have  either  been  natives 
or  inhabitants  of  this  town ;  among  whom  may 
be  specified  Dr.  Thos.  Linacre,  a  learned  physician 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  Joseph  Wright,  an 
eminent  painter ;  William  Hutton,  an  industrious 
antiquary  and  topographer ;  Flamstead,  the  cele- 
brated astronomer,  said  to  have  been  educated  in 
the  free  school;  the  first  Earl  of  Macdestield,  who, 
after  practising  here  as  an  attorney,  rose  to  the 
highest  rank  m  his  profession,  havm^  been  lord 
chancellor;  John  Whitehurst,  a  scientific  me- 
chanist ;  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin. 

DEREHAM  (EAST),  or  MARKET  DERE- 
HAM, a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Norfolk, 
hund.  Mitford,  16  m.  NW.  from  Norwich,  and  125^ 
NEX.  London  by  Great  Eastern  railway.  Area 
of  par.  5,550  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  4,368  in  1861. 
The  town  having  suffered  much  from  fires  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  has  been  rebuilt  on  an  improved 
plan,  and  is  neat  and  clean.  The  church,  a  very 
ancient  structure,  with  a  tower  in  the  centre,  has 
some  interesting  relics ;  and  in  it  were  deposited, 
in  1800,  the  remains  of  Cowper  the  poet,  Ther& 
are  two  annual  fairs. 

DERG  (LOUGH),  a  lake  of  Ireland  in  the  SE. 
an^le  of  the  co.  Donegal,  about  9  m.  in  circ. 
This  lake,  cr  rather  a  small  island  in  it,  is  famous 
in  the  history  of  Irish  superstition.  In  this  island 
there  was  formerly  a  cave,  called  St.  Patrick's 
Puigatory,  a  pilgrimage  to  which  was  long  held 
to  be  of  the  greatest  efficacy.  The  cave  was,  how- 
ever, shut  up  in  1630,  by  order  of  government,  the 
chapel  on  the  island  demolished,  and  the  monks 
dispersed.  It  was  supposed  that  this  rough  treat- 
ment had  put  an  end  to  the  delusion ;  and  Boate, 
writing  soon  after,  says  that  *  the  pilgrimage  to 
puigatory  has  quite  come  to  nothing,  and  never 
hath  been  since  undertaken.'  (Boate's  Nat.  Hist, 
of  Ireland,  p.  75,  ed.  1652.)  But  if  so,  the  prac- 
tice revived  at  no  distant  period,  and  the  island 
continues,  down  even  to  the  present  day,  to  be 
annually  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  wrote  a  sermon  recommending 
the  pilgrimage ;  and,  in  1830,  the  Catholic  bishop 
of  the  diocese  publicly  notified  that  he  would  hold 
a  '  station '  here.  The  *  station,'  or  period  for  the 
resort  of  pilgrims,  begins  on  the  1st  of  June,  and 
terminates  on  the  15th  of  August.  The  average 
annual  number  of  pilgrims  are  estimated  at  from 
18,000  to  20,000.  At  present  the  rites  are  not 
performed  in  a  cave,  but  in  a  chapel.  A  rivw 
called  Deig  £r11s  into  this  lake. 
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DESSAU,  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  can.  of  the 
dochy  of  Anhalt-DesBati,  residence  of  toe  duke 
and  seat  of  government,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ifnlda,  near  its  confluence  with  the  £lbe,  67  m. 
SW.  Berlin,  and  88  m.  N.  by  W.  Leipzig,  on  a 
hnmch  of  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  l^ipsdg. 
Pop.  15,608  in  1861.  The  town  is  walled  round, 
except  on  the  aide  next  the  river,  which  is  here 
cnweed  bv  a  fine  bridge.  Denau  is  divided  into 
the  Old  and  New  Towns,  the  Sand,  and  three 
other  suburbs,  one  of  which  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Mulda.  It  is  one  of  the  best  built 
citaes  of  Germany,  and  contains  Ave  public  squares, 
and  upwards  of  thir^good  streets,  which  are  well 
lighted  at  ni^^hL  The  ducal  palace,  a  part  of 
which  was  bmlt  in  1840,  contains  a  theatre,  a 
good  collection  of  paintings,  and  other  works  of 
ait ;  the  palace  of  the  dowa^er-duchess,  the  high 
school,  Amelia  asylum,  riding-school,  Catholic 
church,  three  Lutheran  churches,  and  the  s^niar 
pagae,  are  the  other  public  edifices  most  worthy 
of  notice.  Dessau  is  the  seat  of  the  high  court  of 
appeal  for  the  duchy  ana  other  judicial  courts.  Its 
poblic  schools  are  numerous,  and  include  a  gym- 
nasium, teachers'  seminary,  citizens*  primaiy  and 
female  schools,  academies  of  music  and  singing, 
the  Louisa  school  of  industry,  a  high  female 
schook  and  a  celebrated  Jewish  commercial  school 
with  which  a  Jewish  classical  seminan*  is  united. 
There  are  many  public  charities.  The  inhab.. 
among  whom  there  are  a  huge  number  of  Jews, 
lung  settled  here,  mostly  derive  their  snbsistenoe 
from  employments  connected  with  the  court ;  but 
they  also  manufacture  woollens  and  hats,  and 
have  tanneries,  distilleries,  and  an  extensive  trade 
in  oom.  The  public  cemetery  of  Dessau  is  very 
handsomely  laid  out,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  are  the  ducal  country  residences,  Jjuitium 
and  Georyium,  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens, 
Dessau  was  the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher 
Hoses  Mendelssohn,  bom  in  1729,  deceased  in  1784. 

DETMOLD.    See  Lippe-Detmold. 

DETROIT,  a  citv  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  cap. 
Michigan ;  on  the  W.  side  of  the  strait  or  channel 
uniting  lakes  Erie,  St.  Qair,  and  Huron,  and  con- 
sequently in  one  of  the  bc»t  positions  for  com- 
manding a  large  share  of  the  internal  navigation 
of  America,  18  m.  above  the  W.  extremity  of  lake 
Erie;  kt  429  19'  58"  N.,  long.  82®  68'  W.  Pop. 
4^,620  in  1860.  The  town  u  irregularly  built; 
but  there  are  some  fine  edifices.  Three  of  the 
streets  are  each  200  ft.  wide,  the  others  vary  from 
60  to  120  ft  in  width,  and  cross  each  other  geiie- 
ndly  at  right  angles.  There  are  several  squares, 
and'  some  good  pnvate  mansions.  The  R.  Catholic 
cathedral,  finished  in  1848,  is  an  imposing  edifice. 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  state- 
house,  dty  hall,  ranks,  markets,  a  Uieatre.  mu- 
seum, state  penitentiary,  co.  gAol,  mechanics* 
hall,  and  various  public  offices.  There  are  several 
extensive  manufactories,  including  iron-foiindries, 
a  brass-foundry,  and  breweries.  Ship  building 
and  the  sawing' of  timber  are  the  most  important 
branches  of  industry.  The  city  is  the  great  com- 
mercial mart  and  emporium  for  the  state,  and  the 
centre  of  a  vast  network  of  railways.  Tlie  mar- 
keu  are  usually  well  supplied  ^  the  fish-market, 
especially,  is  one  of  the  Dest  m  the  W.  states. 
Among  numerous  charitable  institutions  there  arc 
two  orphan  asylums,  several  free  schools^  a  hos- 

Eltal,  and  a  poorhouse.  There  are  scientific  and 
terarv  societies,  and  good  male  and  female  acade- 
mies. 'The  firat  steamboat  visited  Detroit  in  1818 ; 
in  1862,  the  dty  had  above  a  thousand  steamers. 
Among  the  inhab.  are  many  French,  by  whom 
the  dty  was  founded  in  1G70.  The  Detroit  river, 
or  strait,  between  lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair,  is  25 
Vol.  a 
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m.  long,  and  upwards  of  a  inile  broad.  The  French 
settlements  extend  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  its  banks,  which  arQ  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated. 

DETTINGEN,  a  small  village  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Mayne,  8  m.  KW.  AschafiTenbuig.  Pop.  620 
in  1861.  Here,  on  the  26th  June,  1748,  the  allied 
British  and  Hanoverian  army,  under  George  II. 
and  the  Earl  of  Stair,  defeated  a  very  superior 
French  force  under  Marshal  NoaiUes.  The  latter 
lost  above  5,000  men  killed  and  wounded;  the 
allies  about  2,000.  It  was  the  last  time  a  king 
of  England  drew  his  sword  in  battle. 

DEUX-PONTS  (Germ.  Zwei-brikien),  a  town 
of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the 
duchy  of  the  same  name,  and  at  present  of  the 
Bavarian  drcle  of  the  paUtinate,  on  the  Erbach, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Serre,  42  m.  W.  by 
N.  Landau,  and  47^  m.  SSE.  Strasburff,  on  a 
branch  linia  of  the  railway  firom  Metz  to  Mayenoe. 
Pop.  8,285  in  1861.  Ihe  town  is  pleasantly 
situated  and  wdl  built  Here  are  the  ruins  of 
the  andent  palace  of  the  dukes  of  ZwdbrQcken, 
formerly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  residences 
in  Germany,  but  which  was  for  the  most  part  de- 
stroyed by  the  French.  What  remains  of  it  has 
been  converted  into  a  Catholic  church.  The 
cathedral  and  Lutheran  church  are  amongst  the 
other  chief  edifices.  There  are  here  two  brid^ 
across  the  Erbach,  whence  the  town  derives  ito 
name.  Deux-Ponts  is  the  seat  of  the  high  court 
of  appeal  for  the  cirde,  and  contains  a  lyceum 
and  a  grmnasium.  It  has  roanufactones  of 
woollen  cloth,  leather,  cotton  twist,  and  tobacco. 
Here,  in  1779,  was  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  series  of  editions  of  the  classics,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Bipont  edition.  The  undertak- 
ing was  not,  however,  completed  here,  but  at 
Strasbuig. 

Deux-Ponts  and  its  duchy  successively  be- 
longed to  its  own  counts,  of  a  branch  line  of  the 
house  of  Bavaria,  and  Uien  to  Sweden  and  Ba- 
varia, preWously  to  the  French  revolution.  It 
was  afterwards  taken  bv  the  French,  and  formed 
a  portion  of  the  d^p.  of  Mont  Tonnerre ;  but  since 
1814  it  has  again  belonged  to  Bavaria. 

DEVENTER,  a  fortified  town  of  Holland,  prov. 
Overyssd,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  Yssel,  18  m.  S. 
Zwoll  Pop.  16,842  in  1861.  A  cathedral,  6 
other  churches,  and  a  town-hall,  are  amongst  its 
chief  public  buildings.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court 
of  assize,  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and 
several  associations  of  public  utihty,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  military  commandant.  It  has  manu- 
factufes  of  stockings,  carpets  and  linen  fabrics, 
an  iron  foundr>',  and  considerable  trade  in  cattle, 
com,  butter,  and  other  goods ;  and  sends  7  mem- 
bers to  the  states  of  the  prov.  Deventer  has  suh- 
tained  numerous  sieges,  and  been  several  times 
taken. 

DEVIZES,  a  pari  bor.  and  town  of  England, 
CO.  Wilts,  hund.  Potteme  and  Cannin<^,  on  an 
eminence  near  the  N.  limit  of  Salisbury  I^Iain,  cm 
the  principal  road  from  London  to  Bath,  and 
nearly  in  the  c^itre  of  the  co. ;  85  m.  \V.  by  S. 
London  by  road,  and  86  m.  by  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  6,638  in  1861.  Ihe  toiv-n  conHists 
of  several  wide  streets,  branching  from  a  lar^e 
market-place.  The  houses  are  mostly  well  built. 
There  are  two  andent  churches,  affording  speci- 
mens of  the  Norman  and  pointed  styles,  with  some 
curious  monuments.  There  are  also  5  disscntiug 
chapels ;  a  charihr  school,  educating  and  appren- 
ticing 40  boys ;  Lancastnan,  national  and  infant 
schools;  a  town-hall,  with  a  circular  front  and 
lunic  columns ;  and  a  handsome  cross,  erected  in 
1815,    by   Lord  Sidmouth.     Among   the  other 
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notAblc  public  buildings  are  the  com  exchange, 
completed  in  1857,  in  the  Grecian  style,  142  ft. 
long,  and  the  county  lunatic  aBylum,  built  1851, 
on  a  site  of  65  acres.  The  markets  arc  Monday  and 
'ITiurs.,  the  latter  for  com,  and  one  of  the  lai^gest 
in  the  W.  of  England.  Malting  is  extensively  car- 
ried on.  The  woollen  business,  formerly  important, 
has  wholly  declined  The  Kcnnct  and  Avon  canal 
passes  the  town,  giving  it  a  water  communica- 
tion with  Bristol  and  London.  Devizes  claims 
to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription,  but  has  several 
charters.  It  has  retumed  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
wince  the  4th  of  Edward  TIL  Previously  to  the 
Reform  Act,  the  elective  franchise  was  vested  in 
H(i  burgesses  and  an  unlimited  number  of  free 
burgesses;  but  of  these  few  were  made.  The 
Boundarv  Act  extended  the'  limits  of  the  pari, 
bor.,  which  had  322  registered  electors  in  1862. 
The  present  municipal  coincides  with  the  pari, 
bor.  It  is  divided  into  2  wards,  and  has  3  alder- 
men and  18  common-councilmcn.  Revenue  of 
the  corporation,  966/.  in  1862.  Annual  value  of 
real  ]>roperty,  23,629/.  in  1857,  and  22,732/.  in  1862. 
Petty  sessions  for  the  division  arc  held  in  the 
toAvn,  and  quarter  sessions  for  the  co.,  alternately 
with  Salisbury,  Wanninster,  and  Marlborouglu 
The  origin  of  the  name  (in  old  rewrds.  Divide 
and  Divms)  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  division 
of  the  place  between  the  khig  and  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury.  The  to^vn  owes  its  rise  to  an  important 
rastle  or  fortress  built  here  in  the  reign  of  Ste- 
phen!, of  which  nothing  but  the  mound  remains. 

DEVON,  a  marit.  co.  of  England,  forming  part 
of  its  SW.  peninsula,  and  having  E.  the  cos.  of 
Dorset  and  Somerset,  N.  the  Bristol  Channel,  W. 
Cornwall,  and  S.  the  English  Channel.  It  is  of 
a  rhomboidal  shape ;  area  2,589  sq.  m.,  or  1 ,657,1 80 
acres,  of  which  about  1,200,000  are  arable,  mea- 
dow, and  jwsture.  Surface  and  soil  various.  A 
great  portion  of  the  W.  district  of  the  co.,  from 
Okehampton  on  the  N.  to  Ugl)orougli  on  the  S., 
and  from  Ilsington  on  the  E.  to  near  Tavistock  on 
the  W.,  is  occupied  by  Dartmoor,  one  of  the  most 
barren  tracts  in  the  kingdom.  It  includes  a  si)ace  of 
above  250,000  acres,  and  Lb  said  to  have  a  mean  ele- 
vation of  more  than  1,700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  but  we  suspect  tfaiis  to  be  an  exaggeration.  Its 
sur&ce  is,  in  most  places,  extremely  rugged :  the 
soil,  where  it  is  not  encumbered  witli  broken  frag- 
ments of  rock,  is  thin  and  poor;  and  in  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  moor  there  is  an  immense 
morass,  covering  about  80,000  acres,  and  which 
i<<,  in  parts,  incapable  of  supporting  even  the 
lightest  animab.  That  park  of  the  moor,  called 
the  Forest,  is  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Comwall ; 
and  on  this,  and  son^e  other  of  the  less  barren 
portions,  some  improvements  have  been  effected, 
particularly  in  the  way  of  planting.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  this  and  a  few  other  districts  of 
very  hiferior  dimensions,  the  country  is  alike 
beautiful  and  fertile.  The  vale  of  Exeter,  com- 
prisiiig  from  120,000  to  130,000  acres,  is  one  of 
the  rich&st  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  district  called 
the  South  HamA,  extending  from  Torbay  round 
to  Plymouth  Sound,  is  fi«quentlv  called  the 
garden  of  Devonshire,  and  is  finely  diversified,  and 
very  productive.  Climate  mild,  but  moist,  though 
notso  much  so  as  in  Cornwall.  Agriculture,  though 
much  improved,  is  still  backwanl ;  there  Ls  through- 
out the  CO.  a  great  want  of  any  regular  system  of 
cultivation,  and  the  crops  arc  inferior.  Potatoes 
are  extensively  cultivated ;  cyder  is  largely  pro- 
duced, especially  on  the  W.  jMirLs  of  the  co.,  and 
is  a  common  Ixjverage :  but  it  is  harsh  and  acid ; 
and  these  qualities,  antl  the  freedom  with  which 
it  is  <lnmk,  arc  said  to  occasion  the  colic  prevalent 
among  the  natives.    Devon  is  principally  a  graz- 
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ing  and  dair>'  co.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  excel- 
lent :  they  are  of  a  high  red  colour,  fatten  easily, 
and  yield  capital  beef;  are  well  adapted  for  field 
labouf,  being,  though  rather  light,  docile,  and 
ready  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost.  The 
dair\'  farmers  not  un  frequently  let  their  cows  Ut 
dairymen  at  so  much  a  head.  Stock  of  sheep  esti- 
mated at  between  600,000  and  700,000  head.  Pn»- 
pertv  much  divided.  Farms  of  all  sizes  from  10/. 
to50o/.ayear;  but  the  great  majority  small.  Mi- 
nerals iniportant  and  valuable;  copper  and  tin 
mines  are  wrought  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and 
lead,  iron  ore,  and  manganese  are  met  with. 
Al)out  28,000  tons  of  fine  clay,  raised  near  King- 
steigntun,  Bovey,  and  other  places  in  that  part 
of  the  CO.,  are  annually  shipped  for  Stafforxishirc 
and  other  seats  of  the  china-ware  manufacture. 
The  woollen  manufacture,  though  a  good  deal 
fallen  off,  is  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. Principal  rivers  Exe,  Dart,  Tamar,  Taw, 
and  Torridge.  Principal  towns,  Plymouth,  Devon- 
port,  Exct«r,  Tiverton,  and  Tavistock.  Devon- 
shire is  divided  into  33  hund.  and  465  par.:  it 
returns  22  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  4  for  the 
CO.;  2  for  the  city  of  Exeter;  2  each  for  the  bors. 
of  Plymouth,  Devouport,  Tiverton,  Barnstaple, 
lloniton,  Tavistock,  and  Totness ;  and  1  each  for 
the  bors.  of  Ashburton  and  Dartmouth.  Rcg^tereil 
electors  for  the  co.  18,215  in  1862,  of  whom  8,774 
for  the  northern,  and  9,441  for  the  southern  di- 
vision. Pop.  584,373  in  1861,  inhabiting  101,2.>3 
houses.  Annual  value  of  real  property  assosscil 
to  income  tax,  in  northern  di\ision  766,648/.  in 
1857,  and  875,033/.  in  1862 ;  in  southern  division, 
1,129,729/.  in  1857,  and  1,262,180/.  in  1862. 

DEVONPORT,  a  sea-port  town  and  pari  bor. 
of  England,  co.  Devon,  par.  of  Stoke  Damerell, 
formerly  called  Plymouth  Dock.  Pop.  of  munic. 
bor.  50,440,  and  of  pari  bor.  64,783  in  1861.  Tlie 
borough  adjoins  that  portion  of  Plymouth  callwl 
Stonehouse  on  the  W. ;  but  though  it  receive<l 
its  present  distinctive  appellation  in  1824,  has  a 
separate  municipal  government,  and  returns  2 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  it  is  quite  as  much  a  part 
of  Plymouth  as  the  bor.  of  Mar^'lebone  is  of 
London.  It  will,  therefore,  be  described  with  the 
dockyard,  breakwater,  drc,  under  the  head  Ply- 
mouth. 

DEWSBURY,  a  manufacturing  town,  par.  and 
township  of  England,  W.  riding  co.  York,  216|  m. 
N.  London,  by  London  and  North  Western  rail- 
way, via  Stockport.  The  par.,  which  contains 
9,620  acres,  is  situated  principally  in  the  wapentake 
of  Aybrigg.  but  partly  also  in  that  of  Morloy : 
the  town  of  Dewsbur>',  however,  which  contains 
1,330  acres,  is  wholly  in  the  former.  Pop.  of 
township  18,148  in  1861.  The  town,  8ituate<l  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  Calder,  is  8  m.  SSW. 
Leeds,  9  m.  SE.  Bradford,  and  9  m.  NE.  Hudders- 
field ;  in  the  very  centre,  in  fact,  of  the  clothing 
district.  The  approach  to  the  town  by  the  I^ondon 
road,  cut  through  a  deep  chasm,  has  a  fine  effect : 
the  town  lies  low,  and  the  smoke  of  the  factories  in 
the  distance  give  it  an  enlarged  appearance.  It 
has  a  good  market-place,  with  some  good  streets ; 
and  is  well  lighted  with  gas  and  supplied  with 
water.  All  Saints,  the  princijwl  church,  is  of 
great  antinuity:  it  was  rebuilt  in  1766,  but  a 
good  deal  or  the  interior  was  preserved.  Churches 
have  been  erected  at  Dewsbury  Moor,  Earls 
Heaton,  and  Hanging  Ileaton,*  and  there  are 
several  Dissenting  chapeK  A  charity  school 
was  founded  here  in  1760 ;  it  has  an  endowment 
of  about  1(»8/.  a  year,  and  about  80  boys  are  edu- 
cated as  free  scholars.  Wheelwright's' free  school, 
c<»nducted  on  the  national  system,  was  fountleil 
in  1727,  and  is  attended  l>y  100  boys,  and  as  many 
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girb.  There  are  here  3  almshouses;  but,  excepting 
these,  the  other  charities  are  of  little  importance. 

Dewsbiiry  is  at  the  head  of  what  is  called  the 
Shoddy  trade.  Here  refuse  woollen  rags  are  col- 
lected in  vast  quantities  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and,  after  undergoing  certain  preparations, 
are  torn  to  pieces,  and  reduced  to  their  original 
state  of  wool,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery ; 
and  this  wool,  being  re-spun,  is  again  made  into 
cloth.  Formerly,  shoddy  cloth  was  used  only  for 
;ndding,  and  such  like  purposes ;  but  now  blankets, 
tiu^thinga,  dru^et^  carpets  and  table  covexB,  cloth 
for  pilot  and  Petersham  great  coats,  ^c.,  are  either 
wholly  or  partly  made  of  shoddy.  The  clothing 
iif  the  army,  and  the  greater  pii^  of  that  of  the 
navy,  consists  principally  of  the  same  material, 
which,  in  fact,  is  occasionally  worn  by  everybody, 
l^aige  quantities  of  shoddy  cloth  are  exported. 
Great  improvements  have  recently  been  effected, 
not  only  m  the  fabric  of  the  cloth,"  but  also  in  the 
fives ;  this  is  especially  seen  in  the  cloth  for  sol- 
diere'  uniforms,  which  is  no  longer  of  a  brick  dust 
colour,  but  makes  a  much  nearer  approach  to  scar- 
let. The  beautiful  woollen  table  cloths  are  made 
wholly  of  shoddy,  being  printed  bv  oquaforHt 
from  designs  drawn  in  London  and  Manchester, 
and  cut  on  holly  and  otlier  blocks  on  the  spot. 
The  tnute  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  is 
npidly  extending  itself.  About  1,500  men,  and 
as  many  women  and  boys,  are  employed  in  the 
miU«,  and  in  the  manufactures  of  shoddy  in 
Dewsbury. 

DEZP'HOUL,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Kuiistan,  in 
a  fine  plain,  on  the  Absal,  28  m.  W.  by  N.  Shuster. 
Pop.  estimated  at  14,000  or  15,000.  Its  only  orna- 
ment is  a  noble  bridge  of  22  arches,  constructed 
by  command  of  Sapor.  The  piers  are  of  stone,  and 
the  arches  and  upper  parts  brick.  It  is  450  paces 
in  length,  20  in  breadth,  and  about  40  in  height. 

DHAR,  or  DHARANUGGUR,  an  ancient  inL 
town  of  Hindoetan,  prov.  Malwah,  cap.  of  a  small 
Mahanitta  state  under  British  protection ;  28  m. 
WSW.  Indole,  and  1,908  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
wa ;  ht  220  85'  ^,^  long.  l(fi  24'  E.  At  one  period 
it  IB  said  to  have  oontuned  20,000  houses ;  in  1820 
there  were  less  than  5,000,  but  the  pop.  was  then 
increasing.  It  ia  surrounded  by  a  mud  MraU,  and 
amtains  some  good  buildings  and  several  tanks, 
llie  furt,  detached  from  the  town,  is  surrounded  by 
walls  about  86  ft.  high,  with  round  and  square 
t/fwen.  This  town  is  of  fpeat  antiauity ;  its  rajahs 
aie  of  a  most  distinguished  Maharatta  family, 
and  formerlv  had  precedence  of  both  Scmdia  and 
Holcar.       ■ 

DHOLPOOR,  an  inL  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Agra,  cap.  of  a  small  Hindoo  principality  under 
British  protection  ;  34  m.  SSW.  Agra,  25  m.  NXE. 
(fwalior,  and  1  m.  N.  the  Chumbul  river ;  lat.  26° 
42'  X., long.  77®  44'  E.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  Emperor  Baber  in  his  memoirs,  and  is  still 
of  considerable  size ;  its  environs  are  rich  and 
ptnductive. 

DIAMOND  HARBOUR,  a  harbour  in  the  river 
Hoo^hly,  Hindostan,  84  m.  below  Calcutta,  where 
the  Company's  ships  usually  unload  their  outward, 
and  recei\'e  on  board  the  greater  par'  of  their  home- 
wanl  cargoes.  Here  are  government  warehouses 
for  ships'  stores  and  rigging,  protected  by  an  em- 
bankment from  inundation ;  and  about  thirty  years 
ago  an  excellent  brick  road  was  constructed'from 
hence  to  Calcutta.  The  place  is  very  unhealthy ; 
bat  the  adjacoit  rice  lands  are  in  a' high  state  of 
cultivation. 

DIAKBEKR,  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Asia  (Ar- 
menia), cap.  pachalik  of  same  name,  on  the  Tigris, 
by  which  it  ls  nearly  encircled,  in  a  noble  plain  or 
tabW-land,  160  m.  SbW.  Erzeroum ;  hit.  87°  55' 
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30"  N.,  long.  89°  52'  E.  Pop.  estimated  30,000  in 
1864.  The  city  ^is  surrounded  by  a  prodigious 
wall  of  black  stone,  which,  for  height  and  solidity, 
is  far  superior  to  anythuig  of  the  kind  I  have  seen, 
either  in  Europe  or  Asia :  it  has,  however,  been 
much  neglected,  and  is  now  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion. The  houses  are  of  stone,  and  have  a  good 
appearance,  but  the  streets,  though  paved,  are 
narrow  and  filthy.  The  castle  is  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  town ;  it  is  *also  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall, 
and  divided  into  many  courts  and  handsome  build- 
ings. The  bazaar  is  well  supplied  with  com  and 
provisions,  and  the  adjoining  country  is  fruitful 
and  weU  cultivated !  cotton,  silk,  copper,  and  iron 
are  manufactured,  and  sdnt  to  Bagdad  and  Gm- 
stAntinople.  When  viewed  from  a  distance,  it  has 
a  fine  appearance.  The  elevation  of  the  surround- 
ing mountains,  the  windings  of  the  Tigris,  and 
height  of  the  walls  and  towers,  with  the  cujwlas 
of  the  mosques,  give  it  an  air  of  grandeur  far  above 
that  of  any  city  which  I  have  visited  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world.  The  river  is  generally 
crossed  on  a  bridge  of  twelve  arches,  about  k  m. 
below  the  town.  (Kinneir,  Memoir  of  Persian  Em- 
pire, p.  334.)  The  city,  formerly  very  imi)ortant, 
fell  subsequently  into  complete  decay,  but  is  now 
arising  firom  itsruins.  According  to  the  estimate 
of  former  writers,  the  ratio  of  decline  took  place  on 
the  following  scale  :— 

Sestinl    .       ,       in  1757,  gives  DUurbokr  400,000  souls 

Ives         .        .  17S8  „  100,000  „ 

Niebuhr          .  1766  „  90,000  „ 

SestiDl    .        .  1782  „  AO.OOO  „ 

Gatdaune       ,  1808  „  80,000  „ 

Dupr6     .        .  1808  „  75,000  „ 

Kinneir  .        .  1810  „  80,000  „ 

Buckingham.  ISl.**  „  ro.OOO  „ 

Hende     .        .  1817  „  65,000  „ 

Brant     .        .  1835  „  46,000    „ 

Southgate      .  1887  „  16.000  „ 

Moltke&MUhlback    1888  „  20,000  „ 

Holmes  .        .  1857  „  2I>,4<50  „ 

Taylor  (Consul)  1864  „  30,000  „ 

According  to  a  report  of  Mr.  Consul  Taylor, 
addressed  to  the  Foreign  Ofiice,  in  18i)4,  DiarU'kr 
has  entered  upon  a  new  prosperous  career.  The 
city  was  founded,  or,  more  probably,  restored,  by 
the  emperor  Constans,  anno  849.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Amid  or  Emid^  and  is  described  under  this 
name  by  Abul-Feda. 

DIE  (an.  Dea  Voconiiorwm),  a  town  of  France, 
d^p.  Drdme,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Drome,  26  m.  SE. 
Valence.  Pop.  3,885  in  1861.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  fianlced  ^vith  numerous  towers ;  is  clean 
and  well  built;  has  a  cathedral,  an  ancient  epis- 
copal palace,  many  Roman  remains,  and  silk 
fabrics,  tanneries,  rope- walks,  and  paper-mills.  In 
the  16th  century  the  Calvinists  were  very  nume- 
rous, and  had  a  university  here. 

DIE'  (SAINT),  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Vosgos, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Meurthe,  24  m.  ENE.  Epinal. 
Pop.  8,798  in  1861.  It  is  well  situatetl  and  well 
built ;  is  surroimded  by  an  ancient  wall ;  and  has 
a  communal  college,  and  a  public  library  with 
9,500  vols.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  court 
of  original  jurisdiction,  and  a  bishopric,  of  which 
the  d^p.  Vosgcs  forms  the  diocese,  "riiere  are  some 
fabrics  of  cottons,  handkerchiefs,  stockings,  and 
potash. 

DIEPPE,  a  marit.  town  of  France,  d^p.  Seine- 
Inforieure,  cap,  arrond. ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arquea, 
on  the  British  Channel,  nearly  opposite  Ikachy 
Head,  firom  which  it  is  dbtant  67  m.  SSE.,  31  ra. 
N.  Rouen,  and  92  m.  NW.  Paris,  on  a  branch  line 
of  the  raOway  from  Paris  to  Le  Havre.  Pop.  20,187 
in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built;  streets  broad, 
regular,  and  one  of  them  3-4th8  m.  in  length; 
houses  mostly  of  brick,  and  ornamented  with  bal- 
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conies.  It  consisto  of  two  parts, — the  town  properly 
so  called,  and  its  suburb  of  Le  PoUety  separated 
from  it  by  the  port,  but  communicating  ¥nth  the 
town  by  a  bridge.  Dieppe  is  well  supplied  with 
water,  which  is  conveyed  by  an  aqueauct  exca- 
vated in  solid  rock  for  3  m.,  and  distributed  to  68 
public,  and  above  200  private,  fountains.  Its  port, 
enclosed  by  two  jetties,  and  surrounded  by  quays, 
is  capable  of  accommodating  a  great  number  of 
vessels  of  from  60  to  600  tons ;  but  it  dries  at  low 
water,  is  with  difficulty  kept  from  tilling  up,  and 
is  rather  of  dangerous  access  from  its  narrowness 
and  the  rapiditv  of  the  current  both  inwards  and 
outwards.  It  is  protected  by  an  old  castle  on  a 
cliff  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  and  by  some  batteries. 
The  town  has  two  churches,  from  the  steeple  of 
one  of  which,  St.  Jacques,  the  English  coast  may 
he  seen.  Since  1822,  when  a  han£ome  establish- 
ment for  searbathing  was  formed,  Dieppe  has  be- 
come a  favourite  watering-place,  and  the  number 
of  visitors  has  continued  to  increase.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction ;  has  a  com- 
munal college  with  a  public  library'  containing 
4,000  vols.,  a  school  of  navigation,  a  hospital,  and 
a  theatre.  Ivory  articles  are  made  here  m  greater 
perfection  perhaps  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe ;  and  there  are  some  sugar-rclineries,  tan- 
neri,es,  rope-walks,  and  building  docks  for  trading 
vessels,  llie  manufacture  of  lace,  for  which  this 
town  was  once  distinguished,  has  now  much  dimi- 
nished. Dieppe  is  an  entrepot  for  salt  and  colonial 
produce,  and  has  considerable  trade ;  but  by  (ar  the  | 
greatest  portion  of  the  inhab.  depend  for*  support- 
on  the  fisheries,  especially  those  of  mackerel  and 
herrings,  for  the  supply  of  the  capitaL  Veasels 
are  ako  fitted  out  for  the  cod  and  whale  fish- 
cries.  There  are  two  oyster-banks,  whence  about 
12,000,000  oysters  are  annually  sent  to  Paris.  A 
regular  intercourse  is  kept  up  by  steam-boats  be- 
rween  Newhaven,near  Brighton,  and  Dieppe;  and 
as  the  journey  to  Paris  by  uind  is  much  snorter  bj' 
this  tlian  by  Calais  or  Boulogne,  it  is  preferred  bv 
many  traveUers.  Dieppe  was  bombarded  and  all 
but  destroyed  by  the  English  and  Dutch  in  1694. 
The  inhab.  have  been  distinguished  bv  their  en- 
terprise. They  discovered  Canada,  founded  Quebec, 
and  explored' the  coasts  of  Africa  to  some  distance 
a  century  previouslv  to  Vasco  de  Gama.  Bruzen 
de  la  Martini^,  the  author  of  the  Grand  Dic- 
tionnaire  G^grapbique,  was  a  native  of  Dieppe. 

DIEST,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  S.  Brabant, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Domer,  and  ou  the  railway  from 
Antwerp  to  IJ^c.  32  m.  ENE.  Brussels.*  Pop. 
8.521  in  1856.  The  town  is  about  a  league  m 
circ.,  but  this  space  is  in  great  part  occupied  with 
fields  and  gardens.  It  has  a  college,  manufactures 
of  stockings,  woollens,  drc,  and  some  excellent 
breweries.  It  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
Itorongh  in  1705,  but  retaken  and  dismantled  by 
the  French  in  the  same  year, 

DIGNE  (an.  IHna  or  'Dinia)^  a  town  of  France, 
d^p.  Alpes-Basses,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. ;  at  the 
foot  and  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  Bl^ne, 
55  m.  NE.  Aix,  78  m.  SSW.  Grenoble,  and  373  m. 
SE.  Paris.  Pop.  5,344  in  1861.  The  town  is  en- 
circled by  ancient  walls  Hanked  with  square  towers. 
Streets  generally  narrow,  and  the  houses  mean. 
In  its  vicinity  are  some  saline  baths,  serviceable  in 
rheumatic,  paralytic,  and  cutaneous  affections  and 
gimshot  wounds.  One  of  the  avenues  to  the  town 
is  planted  with  trees  and  bordered  with  handsome 
houses.  Digne  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  a  coiut  of  assize,  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, a  communal  college,  and  a  bishopric ;  but 
neither  its  principal  church  nor  episcopal  palace 
deserve  notice.  It  has  a  public  library  with  3,000 
vols.,  a  society  of  agriculture,  departmental  nur- 
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serj'  grounds,  tanneries,  and  some  trade  in  pmnea, 
almonds,  coin,  hemp,  cloth,  cattle,  and  leather. 

DIJON  (an.  Divio)  j  a  celebrated  town  of  France* 
d^p.  Cote  d'Or,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  as  it  was 
formerly  of  the  duchy  and  prov.  of  Burgundy,  in 
a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Cdte  d'Or  Moun- 
tains, on  the  Ouche,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Suzon  ;  105  m.  N.  Lyons,  and  160  m.  SE.  Paris,  on 
the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Pop.  37,054  in  1861.  It  is  surrounded 
by  ramparts  planted  with  trees,  and  is  for  the  roost 
part  well  buUt.  Its  streets  are  broad,  well  paved, 
and  clean ;  and  it  contains  several  large  and  line 
squares.  Its  environs  are  extremely  beautiful, 
and  few  towns  in  Fiance  possess  such  fine  public 
walks,  llie  Suzon,  running  in  various  subter- 
ranean channels  through  different  (Quarters,  con- 
tributes to  the  cleanliness  for  which  Dijon  in 
conspicuous.  In  the  Place  Royaler  constructed  iii 
the  roirn  of  a  horse-shoe,  is  the  palace  which  ha^ 
succeeded  to  the  ancient  castle  of  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  de&troyc«l 
by  thre  in  1502.  A  laige  square  tower  formerly 
belonging  to  this  castle,  and  called  Ijo  Terreuae, 
now  serves  as  an  observatory :  tiie  palace,  which 
was  finished  in  1784,  was  destined  for  the  rec<'(>- 
tion  of  the  states  of  the  province,  and  for  the 
residence  of  the  Princes  of  Conde,  who,  under  the 
old'  regimCf  were  its  hereditary  governors ;  its  mag- 
nificent suite  of  apartments  is  now  occupied  by  the 
museums  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  caatle 
of  Dijon,  cr)mmenced  by  Louis  XL,  and  terminated 
under  Louis  XII.  in  1513,  became  in  the  18th 
century  a  state-prison,  in  which  the  Duchess  of 
Maine,  Mirabeau,  and  other  distinguished  pensonA 
were  confined ;  it  now  sen'es  for  the  quarteiB  of 
tlie  gen»-<f<Mrmes.  Several  of  the  churches  are  well 
worthy  of  notice.  That  of  St.  B^nigne,  in  which 
the  installation  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  took 
place,  was  founded  in  the  5th  century,  and  rebuilt 
in  1106.  It  suffered  materially  dunng  the  nrv-o- 
lution ;  but  its  spire  ia  still  standing,  and  reaches 
to  the  height  of  98  metres,  or  321^  ft  above 
ground.  The  churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  St. 
Michael  are  remarkable  alike  for  their  antiquity, 
the  beauty  of  their  architecture,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their  ornaments.  The  church  of  St,  Anne 
is  an  elegant  modem  structure,  with  a  fine  dome. 
The  hall  of  justice  is  a  large  ancient  edifice,  and 
the  theatre  is,  next  to  that  of  Bordeaux,  the 
handsomest  in  France  out  of  Paris.  There  are 
two  public  libraries,  one  of  which  has  40,000  printed 
vols.,  and  500  or  600  MSS. ;  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  and  a  botanic  garden,  2  hospitals,  an 
orphan  asylum,  2  prisons,  a  town-halL  hotels  of 
the  prefecture  and  academy,  and  many  private 
residences  built  during  the  independence  of  the 
duchy,  which  give  to  the  city  a  \'^nerable  and  in- 
teresting appearance.  D\)on  is  the  seat  of  an  im- 
perial court  for  the  d^pts.  Cote  d'Ore,  Haute 
Manie,  and  Saone  et  I^oiiti,  a  court  of  asadze,  tri- 
bunals of  primary  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce, 
and  of  a  bishopric ;  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  a 
military  division.  It  has  an  academie  wnverMi- 
tairet  with  faculties  of  law,  science,  and  literature, 
a  royal  and  7  otlier  colleges,  a  superior  school  of 
the  fine  arts,  a  secondaiy  school  of  medicine,  a 
primary  normal  school,  and  numerous  learned  so- 
cieties. It  has  some  fabrics  of  linen,  atttoii,  and 
woollen  stuffs,  vinegar,  mustard,  fur  which  it  is 
famous,  wax-candles,  hats,  earthenware,  soap,  ^c, 
besides  sugar  and  wax  refineries,  tamicries,  and 
breweries :  but  its  princi|)al  dependence  is  on  its 
wine  trade,  it  being  the  pnncipai  depot  and  market 
for  the  sale  of  Burgundy.  This  toini  existed  pre- 
viously to  the  period  of  Roman  domination  ;  it  was 
fortified,  and,  acconling  tu  some,  rebuilt  by  Marcus 
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Aiirelius;  antl  eulai^i^ed  and  embclliHlied  by  Au- 
relian,  anno  274.  In  1137  it  was  burnt  down,  but 
9IKH1  rose  from  its  ashes :  it  was  annexed  to  France, 
with  the  rest  of  Baij^undy,  in  1447.  It  has  pro- 
duced manv  very  distinguished  men ;  among 
othen  mar  be  specified  Bossuet,  the  glory  of  the 
Galilean  church,  bom  here  on  the  27th  Sept., 
1627;  Crebillon,  Piron,  Longepierre.  Danbenton, 
and  Gujrton  de  Morveau. 

DINAGEPOOR,  an  inL  distr.  of  Hindostan, 
prD7.  Bengal ;  between  lat.  24^  48'  and  26^  18'  N., 
and  long.  880  1'  and  89^  11'  £. ;  having  W.  and  N. 
the  distr.  Pumeah,  E.  Rungpoor,  and  S.  Rajishaye ; 
length  N.  to  S.  105  m.,  breadth  82  m. ;  area, 
5,374  aq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  2,600,000,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  Mohammedans.  'The  dis- 
trict contains  no  mountains,  nor  even  hills;  but 
iU  Burtace  is  undulating :  it  is  everywhere  inter- 
aecced  by  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Mohanonda,  Atreyi,  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges.  There  aire  no  lakes,  but  in  the  rainy 
eeasoQ  some  of  the  rivers  swell  out  into  extensive 
manbes;  and  as  they  are  constantly  changing 
their  coux^ses,  their  deserted  channels  often  contain 
a  considerable  expanse  of  stagnant  water.  The 
winds  are  more  variable  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  India,  bat  for  the  most  part  £.  The  rainy 
season  commonly  lasts  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  Oct.  Towards  the  end  of  this  season 
the  nights  are  hot  and  oppressive,  but  the  maxi- 
mum heat  is  not  so  great  as  at  Calcutta.  From 
Nov.  to  Feb.  the  natives  often  suffer  much  from 
cold,  and  fires  are  agreeable  to  Europeans.  The 
E.  winds  are  accounted  very  unhealthy ;  and  in- 
temiittent  and  other  fevers  annually  destroy  a 
great  many  of  the  pop.  The  soil  is  in  some  parts 
a  red  and  stiff  clay,  unusual  in  Bengal ;  but  bv  far 
the  larger  portion  is  light  and  ash-coloured.  I^itre 
was  foraierly  made  in  this  district,  but  the  soil  is 
not  peculiariy  adapted  for  it,  and  its  manufacture 
has  been  removed  to  more  favourable  situations. 
The  banyan,  mango,  areca,  Ac.  flourish;  palms, 
generally  do  not  thrive.  There  are  some  smaU 
saal  forests;  but,  generally  speaking,  timber  is 
inferior,  and  useless  for  boat-building.  There  are 
few  tigers  or  leopards,  no  wolves  or  hyenas,  and 
the  wud  elephant  or  rhinoceros  is  very  rarely  seen. 
Deer,  hares,  porcupines,  ichneumons,  otters.  <&c, 
are  very  plentiful ;  and  wild  hogs  and  buffaloa  do 
mach  damage  to  the  crops.  Birds  are  abundant, 
and  so  are  fish ;  the  last  form  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  aninoal  food  consumed.  Crocodiles  are 
not  nncommon,  but  are  little  dreaded ;  tortoises, 
and  some  lixarda,  are  eagerly  sought  for  as  articles 
of  diet:  insects  are  not  very  troublesome.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  land  is  fiilly  occupied  and  culti- 
vated; rice  is  the  principal  article  of  culture,  but 
IB  inferior  to  that  of  Patna ;  wheat,  bariey,  millet, 
legumes,  and  oily  seeds  are  successively  the  pro- 
duce next  in  importance.  The  cotton  raised  in 
the  N.  is  ven-  bad,  but  that  of  the  S.  is  finer  than 
that  imported  firom  the  W.  of  India ;  the  su^- 
eane  is  hugely  cultivated,  and  is  of  a  good  quality ; 
uidi^  and  tobacco  are  also  raised,  but  the  latter 
not  m  sufficient  quantity  for  home  consumption. 
The  husbandry  of  the  district  is  deplorable ;  the 
pbugh  is  without  a  coulter  or  mould-board,  and 
m  some  parts  wants  even  the  share ;  all  the  other 
finn  implements  are  nearly  as  bad ;  and  6s.  will 
buy  all  that  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  culture 
of  five  acres  of  land.  Both  the  oxen  and  horses 
are  wretched^  except  a  breed  of  ponies  firom  Bootan ; 
all  cattle  are,  however,  ill  led,  and  on  none  but 
aaloral  pastures.  There  are  very  few  carts  or 
omveyances  of  any  kind  in  the  district.  The  farms 
are  generally  smaU ;  about  one  farmer  only  in  six- 
teen may  rent  from  80  to  100  acres ;  estates  are 
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also  generally  small ;  most  of  the  land  belongs  to 
Hindoos.  There  are,  however,  very  few  individuals 
in  a  state  of  beggary,  and  such  as  are  so  are  readily 
relieved,  the  disposition  of  the  people  generally 
being  charitable.  Except  those  of  Europeans,  and 
some  Mohammedans,  no  houses  have  any  other 
than  a  thatched  roof:  mud  walls  are  mosl  common ; 
but,  in  some  instances,  the  huts  are  wholly  con- 
structed of  straw  and  reeds.  The  furniture  of  both 
Mohammedans  and  Hindoos  is  nearly  alike,  and 
the  whole,  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  not 
worth  more  than  a  rupee.  Most  of  these  classes 
sleep  on  sackcloth  or  mats  on  the  ground.  They 
are  generally  very  ill-clothed,  but  both  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans  wear  many  ornaments;  the 
women  of  both  races  colour  their  eyelids  with  lamp- 
black. For  food,  the  people  are  generally  better 
off  than  for  lodging,  furniture,  or  clothmg ;  and 
few  are  distressed  b^  hunger,  ailthough  their  food 
is  seldom  very  nounshlng :  ^e  lower  classes  are 
obliged  to  use  the  ashes  of  the  plantain  root,  &c. 
for  salt,  and  often  want  for  tobacco,  their  favourite 
and  almost  only  stimulus.  Slaves  are  few,  and 
servants,  especially  female  ones,  scarce ;  for  early 
marriages  are  so  universal,  that  nearly  everpr 
woman  is  married  by  the  period  of  pubeurt^,  or  is 
else  subject  to  a  stigma.  The  inhab.,  as  might  be 
expected  from  their  poverty,  are  feeble,  sickly,  and 
subject  to  various  diseases ;  and  are  also  ignorant, 
mendaciotis,  and  occasionally  rapacious.  Daooity 
was  formerly  a  very  prevalent  crime.  Education 
has  proceeded  to  very  little  more  than  rudimental 
instruction  among  about  1  in  16  of  the  male  sex. 
Christianity  has  made  but  little  progress. 

DiNAOEPOOR  (Dinajpur,  the  abode  of  beggars) ^ 
an  inL  town  of  Hhidostan ;  cap.  of  the  above  distr. ; 
seat  of  the  British  judicial  and  revenue  courts; 
between  two  tributanes  to  the  Ganges ;  65  m.  ESE. 
Pumeah,  and  86  m.  NNE.  Moorshedabad :  kt. 
260  87'  N.,  long.  88©  48'  E.  Pop.  estimat.  at 
30,000,  chiefly  Mohammedans.  It  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  very  poor  place ;  its  houses  are  chiefly 
thatched  huts^  there  being,  according  to  the  latest 
accounts,  but  eight  brick  dwellings  out  of  5,000, 
exclusive  of  the  European  residences  and  public 
offices,  which  are  built  in  the  worst  Anglo-Indian 
style.  Its  most  densely  peopled  portion  has  near 
its  centre  a  square  surrounded  with  shops ;  in  the 
English  quarter,  and  other  portions,  the  houses  are 
detached  f^m  each  other,  and  intermixed  with 
gardens  and  pasture  lands.  What  may  be  con- 
sidered the  port  of  the  town,  on  the  bank  of  tlie 
Punabhoba,  is  occupied  by  merchants  and  ware- 
houses. It  is  clean  aud  well  watehed,  but  not 
lighted ;  the  roads  round  it  are  kept  in  good  repair 
by  convicts,  but  bridges  are  wanted.  It  contains 
no  public  building  of  any  importance,  excepting 
the  house  of  the  late  ru'ah,  built  in  1780,  a  strange 
mixture  of  European,  Moorish,  and  Hindoo  styles, 
surrounded  by  a  diteh  and  rampart ;  but  now  in 
great  measure  gone  to  decay.  The  vicinity  of 
Dinagepoor  has  a  sdnAj  soil,  is  ill  supplied  with 
water,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  pastures. 

DINAN,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Cotes-du-Nord, 
cap.  arrond.,  beautifully  situated  on  a  height  on 
the  lea  bank  of  the  Ranee,  13  m.  E.  SU  Brieuc,  on 
the  Northern  railway.  Pop.  8,089  in  1861.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  extraordinary  height 
and  thickness,  the  works  outside  of  which  are  now 
converted  into  gardens,  and  laid  out  as  public 
walks.  Streets  mostly  ill  built,  narrow,  and  dirty ; 
though  of  late  years  some  parts  of  tlie  town  have 
been  much  improved,  llie  principal  public  build- 
ings are, — a  castle,  built  about  1300,  now  used  as 
a  prison,  two  churehes  of  Gothic  architecture,  the 
town-hall,  clock-tower,  hospital,  and  concert-hall. 
Vessels  of  from  70  to  90  tons  come  up  to  Dinan  ajt 
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high  water :  it  communicates  with  Kennes  by  the 
canal  of  Die  and  Kance,  the  river  being  navigable 
only  as  far  as  this  town.  Dinan  is  the  seat  of  a 
tribanal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  of  a  com- 
munal college :  it  has  a  school  of  design,  a  public 
librarj',  and  a  society  of  agriculture,  with  manu- 
factures of  sail-cloth,  cotton  stuffs,  flannels,  shoes, 
and  hats  for  the  troops  and  colonies,  leather,  beet- 
root sugar-factories ;  and  has  some  trade  in  butter, 
hemp,  and  thread. 

DIN  ANT,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Namur, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Meuse,  14  m.  S.  by  E.  Namur, 
on  the  railway  from  Namur  to  Luxembourg.  Pop. 
7,210  in  185(3.  The  town  is  built  on  the  declivity 
of  a  rocky  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  its  castle. 
It  ia  divided  mto  the  *  Tovm-proper'  and  the  *  Is- 
land,' and  has  a  suburb,  a  Gotliic  cathedral,  several 
other  churches,  two  hospitals,  and  a  Latin  school. 
Its  manufactures  are  chiefly  woollens,  hats,  cutlery, 
cards,  verjuice,  mead,  ^gerbread,  paper,  and 
glass ;  but  it  has  several  oil,  flour,  and  hemp  mills, 
with  mills  for  cutting  and  polishing  marble,  and 
numerous  salt-reflneries,  tanneries,  and  breweries. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
and  the  residence  of  a  military  commandant.  Di- 
nant  is  very  ancient.  In  the  14th  century  it  was 
a  pro8p€^us  commercial  town;  in  1466  it  was 
sacked  and  burnt  by  Duke  Philip  of  Burgundy ; 
and  again  sacked  in  1554  by  the  Duke  of  Nevers, 

DINAPOOR,  an  inl.  town,  and  British  mihtary 
station  in  Hindostan,  prov.  Bahar,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Ganges,  14  m.  W.  Patna;  lat.  25©  87'  N., 
long.  85°  5'  £.  The  cantonments  are  lai^  and 
handsome,  with  a  tine  quay,  three  ext'ensive  squares 
of  barracks  for  the  European  troops,  uniformly 
built,  of  one  lofty  ground  story,  well  raised,  stuc- 
coed, and  furnished  with  arcades ;  there  are  also 
large  barracks  for  the  native  troops.  The  garrison 
consbts  of  about  6,000  men,  one-fourth  of  them 
Europeans,  llie  town  b  well  supplied  with  Eu- 
ropean goods ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  potatoes 
are  largely  cultivated  by  lx>th  Europeans  and 
natives. 

DINGLE,  a  marit.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Kerry, 
prov.  Munster.  on  a  slope  at  the  bottom  of  Dingle 
Harbour,  on  the  N.  side  of  Dingle  Bay,  26  m.  W. 
by  S.  Tralee.  Pop.  4,327  in  1831,  and  2,260  in 
1861.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  in  the  Spa- 
nish fashion,  it  having  formerly  maintained  an  m- 
timate  communication  with  Spain.  The  par.  church 
and  Kom.  Cath.  chapel  are  modem  buildings;  a 
second  chapel  is  attached  to  a  nunnery;  and  a 
laiige  national  school-house  has  been  erected.  It 
has  a  dispensary,  and  is  a  constabulary  and  coast- 
guard station ;  and  is  frequented  during  summer 
as  a  bathing-place.  The  harbour  is  tit  only  for 
small  vessels,  which  lie  aground  on  mud  at  low 
water.  The  corporation,  imder  a  charter  of  Jas.  I., 
in  1G07,  consists  of  a  sovereign,  12  bui^gesses,  and 
a  commonalty.  It  has  jurisdiction  over  a  district 
of  land  extending  2  Irish  m.  in  every  direction 
from  the  par.  church;  and  that  of  the'  sovereign, 
as  admiral  of  the  harbour,  is  determined  by  the 
flight  of  an  arrow  discharged  from  the  harbours  of 
Dingle,  Ventry,  Smerwidk,  and  Ferriter's  Creek. 
It  returned  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the 
Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  General  ses- 
sions are  held  twice  a  year,  and  petty  sessions  on 
alternate  Fridays.  The  linen  manufacture,  which 
formerly  flourished  here  to  a  considerable  extent, 
is  now  confined  to  that  of  coarse  .cloth  in  small 
quantities :  grain  and  butter  are  the  chief  articles 
of  trade.  The  fishery,  also,  which  had  been  very 
productive,  large  numbers  of  herring,  flat  and 
round  fish,  having  been  taken,  is  in  a  very  de- 
pressed state,  so  much  so,  that  the  town  is  sup- 
plied with  cured  fish  from  foreign  markets. 
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DINGWALL,  a  royal  and  parL  bor.  and  sea- 
port town  of  Scotland,  co.  Ross,  on  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Cromarty  Frith,  19  m.  NNW.  In- 
veniess,  on  the  railway  from  Inverness  to  Inver- 
gorden. Pop.  1,739  in  1841,  and  2,084  in  1861. 
The  town  is  built  in  the  Dutch  fashion,  and  is 
rather  neat,  consisting  of  one  leading  street,  with 
several  inferior  ones  branching  from  it.  The  har- 
bour was  originally  at  an  inconvenient  distance ; 
but  in  1815^-17,  a  canal  was  formed  (at  an  expense 
of  4,365^),  by  which  vessels  of  considerable  burden 
are  now  brought  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
buigh.  The  annual  revenue  derived  from  the  canal 
b  about  130^,  which  b  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
keep  it  in  repair.  The  beautiful  valley  of  Stratli- 
pefler,  at  the  head  of  which  b  a  famous  mineral 
spring,  stretches  W.  5  m.  from  Dingwall.  The 
town-house  b  a  venerable  edifice,  with  a  spire  and 
clock :  a  plain  parbh  church  and  a  gaol  are  the 
only  other  buildings  worth  notice.  Dhigwall  b  a 
place  of  little  or  no  trade.  There  arc  but  few 
vesseb  belonging  to  it;  and  its  exports  consbt 
exclusively  of  wheat  and  other  country  produce, 
and  its  imports  of  lime  and  coab.  The  charter  of 
ita  erection  into  a  royal  burgh  was  granted  in  1227» 
by  Alexander  II.  On  the  E.  of  the  town  may 
still  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  Castle  of  Ding^'all, 
a  fortified  place,  long  the  chief  residence  of  the 
noble  family  of  Ross.  Near  the  church,  on^  an 
artificial  mound,  stands  an  obelisk  57  ft.  high, 
erected  as  a  family  buiial-place  by  George,  first 
earl  of  Cromarty,  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Dingwall  unites 
with  Wick,  Cromarty,  Dornoch,  Kirkwall,  and 
Tain,  in  sending  a  member  to  the  IL  of  C,  and 
had  112  regbtered  voters  in  1864. 

DIGS,  NOMBRE  DE,  a  town  of  Mexico,  state 
Durango,  on  the  road  between  Dnrango  and  Som- 
brerete,  40  m.  SE.  the  former  city.  Pop.  estim.  at 
6,000.  Its  chief  source  of  wealth  b  an  extensive 
trade  in  Vino  MesoaL  a  spirit  obtained  from  the 
American  aloe* 

DIZIER  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Haute 
Mame,^  cap.  cant,  on  the  Mame,  at  the  point 
where  it  becomes  navigable,  47  m.  NNW.  Chau- 
mont,  on  the  railway  m>m  Yitry  to  Chaumonr. 
Pop.  8,077  in  1861.  The  town  was  formerly  well 
fortifi^,  and  in  1544  sustained  a  memorable  siege 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  but  its  ramparts  have 
been  converted  into  agreeable  promenades.  It  ia 
a  handsome  town,  wi^  broad  streets,  and  houses 
mostly  of  stone.  The  town-hall,  of  recent  con- 
struction, b  much  admired.  It  has  a  hospital, 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  casde,  with  cotton  fabrics, 
iron-foundries,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wood. 
Many  vessels  are  built  here  for  the  navigarion  of 
the  if ame,  the  town  being  environed  by  a  forest, 
whence  tlie  materiab  are  easily  procured.  A  part 
of  the  allied  army  which  invaded  France  in  1814, 
was  defeated  with  great  loss  at  St.  Dizier  on  the 
27th  Jan.  and  the  27th  March  by  Napoleon.  It 
was  here  also,  after  tiie  breaking  up  of  the  congress 
of  Chatillon,  that  the  Due  do  Vicenza  (Caidlain- 
court)  announced  to  Napoleon  that  he  must  aban- 
don all  hope  of  treating  with  the  allied  sovereigns. 

DJEBAIL,  or  GIBYLE  (an.  Byblia,  Bv^Aof), 
a  coast  town  of  Syria,  S.  by  W.  Tripoli ;  lat  S49 
T  N.,  long.  860  ^f  £.  p^p.^  according  to  Volney, 
6,000,  but  thb  is  probably  exaggerated ;  the  inhab., 
according  to  the  older  Maunckell,  and  more  recent 
Robinson,  being  few.  They  are  chiefly  Maronite 
Chrbtians.  An  old  castle'  on  the  S.,  built  witli 
stones  of  an  enormous  size,  and  the  WTeck  of  a 
ycry  handsome  church  of  great  antiquity,  are  the 
principal  remains  ;  but  shafta,  columns,  and  other 
ruins  are  scattered  about  in  great  profusion.  The 
walls  are  L^  m.  in  drc.,  w^ith  square  towers  at  in- 
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tcTvals ;  an  artificial  harbour  formerly  existed, 
but  haa  been  long  <le8troyc<i;  and  the  town  in 
evidently  in  a  state  of  gradual,  if  not  rapid  decay. 
At  a  few  m.  distance  on  the  S.  flows  the  Nahr 
Ibraliim  (an.  Aihms),  a  short,  but  deep  and  rapid 
stream,  over  which  is  a  well-built  stone  bridge  of 
one  arch.  The  surrounding  soil  is  fertile,  and 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growtli  of  tobacco, 
The  land  of  the  Giblites  (Bv'^Aum)  is  mentioned  in 
Josh.  xiii.  5,  and  this  town  waa  evidently  a  place 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  mercantile  and 
maritime  kinpiom  of  Tyre.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  9.) 
Byblus  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  Syrian 
mythology,  from  its  being  the  scene  of  the  death 
of  Adonis  or  Thammuz,  and  a  principal  seat  of  the 
religious  rites  connected  therewith.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that  wild 
boars  are  still  very  common  in  the  suimunding 
monnt«ins,  and  tliat  the  phenomenon  mentioned 
by  Lucian.  of  the  river  acquiring  a  reddish  colour 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  has  been  observed 
by  Maundrell  and  other  travellers,  and  is  occa- 
sioned b^  the  washing  down  of  particles  of  red 
earth  during  heavy  rains.  Milton  has  beautifully 
alluded  to  this  legend  : — 

*  Thammuz  camo  next  behind. 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allnr' d 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day, 
While  smooth  Adonis,  from  his  native  rock, 
Ban  purple  to  the  sea,  snppos'd  with  blood 
l)f  Thammnz  yearly  womided.* 

Byblus  was  a  considerable  sea-port  under  the 
Greek  kings  of  Syria,  but  the  existing  remains  are 
meetly  of  the  Koman  period.  It  was  a  favourite 
with  the  emneror  Adrian,  who  appears  to  have 
been  peculiarly  attached  to  the  worship  of  Adonis 
(see  iiKrHLEiiEM),  and  to  whom  an  inscription 
near  the  land-gate  still  exists  in  good  preservation. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  Crusades,  it  was  captured 
by  the  Christians,  who  built  its  present  walls ;  but 
in  the  furious  wars  of  that  fanatical  age,  the  port 
and  tzade  of  Djebail  shared  the  ruin  of  the  other 
dtiea  of  the  coast  Still,  in  its  decay,  it  Is  the 
cap.  of  the  Kesraouan  (the  coast  between  Tripoli 
and  Beirout)  and  the  sec  of  a  Maromte  bishop. 
(Strabo,  xvi.  755 ;  Lucian,  De  DeA  Syri&,  2  ; 
William  of  Tyre,  xi  caps.  9  and  14  ;  Maundrell, 
44-46  ;  Volney,  ii.  148  ;  Burckhardt's  Trav.  Syr., 
179 ;  Robinson,  ii.  49-52.) 

DJIDDA,  or  JIDDA,  a  mariL  dty  of  Arabia,  in 
El-Hedjaz,  bein^  the  port  of  Mecca,  and  one  of 
the  chief  entrepots  for  foreign  commerce  in  the 
Mninsula.  Lat.  21°  32*  42'^  N.,  long.  39^  &  K. 
KeMdent  pop.,  according  to  All  Bey,  5,000,  but 
this  number  is  often  much  increased  by  the  influx 
of  strangers*  The  inhab.  are  nearly  all  foreigners, 
or  settlers  from  other  parts  of  Arabia ;  the  only 
natives  being  a  few  sheriff  families  attached  ex- 
clusively to  Uie  ofHccs  of  religion  and  law.  Five 
mosques,  poor  and  mean,  the  governor's  house, 
and  a  small  castle,  mounting  nine  or  ten  guns, 
are  the  only  public  buildings,  except  the  khans, 
which  are  numerous  and  handsome.  The  houses 
in  the  town,  built  of  stone  and  madrepore,  are, 
from  the  perishable  nature  of  the  material,  not 
very  lasting ;  but  in  the  suburbs  they  are  mere 
huts,  constructed  of  reeds  and  brushwood,  inha- 
bited principally  by  Bedouins.  The  streets  are 
unpaved ;  but  Dijdda  is,  notwithstanding,  cleaner, 
and  in  other  respects  superior  to  most  Eastern 
cities  of  equal  size.  It  is  one  of  the  holy  places 
of  Mohammedanism,  and  its  sanctity  is  increased 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  reputedtomb  of  Eve, 
a' rude  stone  structure,  about  2  m.  to  the  N.  The 
suzroanding  country  is  a  bare  desert,  destitute  of 
running  streams;  and  though  well  water  is  easily 


procurable,  it  is  generally  bad.  The  inhab.  collect 
the  rain  in  cisterns,  and  the  commonest  neces- 
saries are  brought  from  a  distance.  Com,  rice, 
butter,  sugar,  tobacco,  oil,  clothing,  &c,  are  im- 
ported in  verj'  huge  quantities  from  Egypt,  tlie 
Abyssinian  coast,  and  (excepting  butter)  even  from 
Persia  and  India.  DJidda  depends,  therefore,  for 
its  existence  upon  its  trade,  which  Is  very  exten- 
sive, and  wholly  of  the  transit  kind.  >rom  the 
interior  dates,  and  the  celebrated  balm  of  Mecca, 
are  brought  for  shipment  westward ;  musk,  civet, 
and  incense  are  procured  from  Abyssinia ;  mus  • 
lins,  cloths,  cambrics,  teak  timber,  cocoa-nut«, 
cocoa-nut  oil,  pepper,  ginger,  turmeric,  slmwls, 
and  tissue,  are  brought  from  India;  the  Malay 
Islands  send  spices  and  female  slaves  for  sale  at 
the  Mecca  market.  The  coffee  tnuie,  which,  next 
to  that  of  grain,  was  formerly  the  most  important, 
has  much  declined  of  late,  partly  owing  to  tlie  frei; 
admission  of  American  produce  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  pnndpally  to  the  impolitic  exactions 
of  the  pacha  of  Egypt  upon  this  branch  of  com- 
merce. A  trade  in  slaves  is  carried  on  with  the 
Mozambique  coast ;  and,  altogether,  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  port  of  Djidda  employs  250  vessels, 
great  and  sn&aU.  The  imported  articles  are  con- 
veyed by  ships  to  Suez,  whence  thev  find  their 
way  to  the  Mediterranean  ports,  or  by  caravans 
to  Mecca  and  Medina,  from  which  cities  they  are 
again  dispersed  to  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Turkey. 
Ihe  caravans  to  Mecca  start  daily,  those  to  Me- 
dina everj'  forty  or  fiftydays ;  but,  besides  these, 
Djidda  carries  on  no  land  trade,  except  occasion- 
ally with  N.  Yemen  for  com.  The  duties  upon 
coffee  were  formerly  7^  per  cent.,  they  are  now 
double  that  amount ;  those  nf)on  Indian  goods  are 
from  6  to  10  per  cent,  according  to  quahty ;  the 
trade  in  grain  is  monopolised  by  the  Egyptian 
^vemment.  Twice  at  least  in  ever>'  year  Djidda 
IS  crowded  with  strangers,  viz.  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Indian  fleet  (about  May),  when  merchants 
from  all  quarters  pour  in  to  purchase  at  the  first 
hand  ;  and  during  the  hadj,  when  pilgrims  come 
from  all  the  African  ports  in  vast  numbers.  In 
some  years  above  20,000  pilgrims  land  either  at 
Djidda  or  Yembo,  but  mostly  at  the  former.  There 
is  no  manufacture  in  the  town ;  everything,  for  use 
as  weU  as  for  consumption,  is  imported,  and  the 
occupations  of  the  poorer  as  of  the  richer  inhab. 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  barter. 

Abul-Feda  (Ar.  Des.,  (lO),  supiK)ses  Djidda  and 
its  neighbourhood  to  be  the  Badeo  Regium  (Ba6c^ 
jSoa^cior)  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  viii.  6) ;  but  Niebuhr 
with  more  reason  believes  the  ground  on  which 
the  city  stands,  to  have  been  recovered  from  the 
sea  wiUiin  a  short  period.  At  some  distance  from 
the  shore,  he  describes  high  sand  hills,  full  of 
shells  and  corals  ;  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  coast  makes  it  impossible,  in  his  mind,  tliat 
the  modem  tx)wn  can  occupy  the  same  site  with  its 
namesake,  in  the  days  of  Mohammed.  *  Djidda/ 
he  says,  *  s*avancera  de  plus  en  plus  vers  Touest ; ' 
and  in  fact,  although  a  city  of  thiA  name  has  been, 
for  ages,  the  port  of  Mecca,  yet  the  town  now  ex- 
istin^^  is  evidently  of  modem  origin.  The  sultan 
sheriff  of  Mecca,  as  sovereign  of  the  Beled-el- 
Harem  (Holy  Land),  has  possessed  Djidda  sinct* 
the  first  daysof  Islamism ;  a  pacha,  first  appointed 
by  the  caliphs,  and  then  by  the  grand  signior,  as 
head  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  was  indeed  the 
nominal  governor ;  and,  professedly,  the  customs 
were  to  bs  divided  equally  between  him  and  the 
sultan  sheriff.  The  latter,'however,  in  the  declin- 
ing days  of  Turkish  power,  paid  little  regard  to 
this  arrangement,  and  in  the  end  expelled  the 
Turks  entirely  from  El-IIeiljaz.  Scarcely  was  this 
effected  when  the  growing  power  of  the  Wahabees 
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became  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  porte. 
Mecca  and  Medina  were  taken,  and  the  ftheriff, 
shnt  up  in  Djidda,  made  a  public  but  doubtftil 
profession  of  the  Wahabee  faith.  In  1811,  Me- 
hemet  All  established  his  power  in  £1-Hediaz,  the 
reigning  sheriff  was  earned  to  Cairo,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, appointed  by  the  Egyptian  pacha,  retained 
only  a  shadow  of  authority,  with  a  monthly  sti- 
pend in  lieu  of  the  port  dues.  (Abul-Feda,  Ar. 
Dea.,  59,  60 ;  Niebuhr,  Des.  de  I'Ar..  803-^09 ; 
Voy.  At.,  L  217-228 ;  Loid  Valcntia,  iii.  801-832 ; 
AU  Bev,  iL  40-46  ;  Burckhardt,  1 1-100 ;  Well- 
stedt,  ii.  268-289.) 

DNIEPR  (the  Borytthem$  of  the  andenU),  a 
lai^e  river  of  European  Russia.  It  has  its  source 
near  the  village  of  Dnieproosk,  in  the  government 
of  Smolensk,  and,  pursuing  a  S.  course  past  Sin- 
densk,  where  it  becomes  navigable,Mogheleff,  Kieff, 
Ekaterinoslafi',  and  Kherson,  unites  with  the  Black 
Sea  about  60  m.  below  the  latter,  after  a  course  of 
aljove  1,200  m.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the 
Pripet,  Beresina,  and  Desna.  It  is  broad  and 
deep,  and  may  be  navigated  with  ease  and  safety, 
from  Smolensk  as  far  as  Ekaterinoslaff ;  but  from 
the  latter  to  Alezandrofsk  it  is  uiterrupted  by 
cataracts,  which  cannot  be  passed  by  any  sort  of 
craft,  except  in  spring  after  the  debacUf  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  autumn.  Works  were  begun  in  1838 
for  obviating  these  obetnictions,  an  object  of  vast 
importance  to  S.  Russia  ;  but  we  have  not  learned 
what  has  been  their  success.  What  is  called  the 
bar  of  the  Dniepr  lies  about  15  m.  below  Kherson, 
and  between  it  and  the  town  the  water  is  shallow, 
and  the  channel  encumbered  with  shifting  sands. 
There  are  valuable  fisheries  below  Kherson,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  river.  (See  Kherson  ;  see, 
also,  Hagemeister's  Report  on  the  Black  Sea,  p.  69, 
English  trans.) 

DNIESTR  (the  Tynuy  or  Dantuter,  of  the  an- 
cients), a  laige  river  of  S£.  Europe.  It  has  its 
source  in  the  Carpathian  moun  tarns  in  Galicia, 
and  flowing  in  a  SSE.  direction  along  the  E.  fron- 
tier of  Bessarabia,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  between 
Ovidiopol  and  AJcerman,  afler  a  course  of  about 
600  m.  It  has  no  very  considerable  affluents, 
and  being  in  most  parts  shallow  and  rapid,  it  is 
of  little  service  to  internal  navigation,  except 
during  spring  and  autumn. 

DODON^  a  town  of  Epirus,  famous  in  anti- 
quity for  its  being  the  seat  of  an  oracle  of  Jupiter, 
the  most  ancient  in  Greece,  and  second  only  to 
that  of  Delphi  in  celebrity  and  importance.  It 
appears  to  have  been  instituted  b^  emigrants 
from  Eg^^pt ;  at  least  this  is  the  opimon  of  Ueio- 
dotus,  and  seems  to  carry  with  it  the  greatest 
probabUity.  (Lib.  ii  §§  62-58.)  The  temple  was 
enriched  by  vast  numbers  of  costly  statues  and 
other  offerings,  presented  by  the  states  and  indi- 
viduals who  had  consulted  the  oracle.  A(^oining 
the  temple  was  a  grove  sacred  to  Jn|uter;  and  in 
it  was  a  divine  or  prophetic  oak,  by  which  the 
responses  of  the  god  were  sometimes  manifested ! 
The  imposture  carried  on  here  was,  in  fact^ven 
more  mm  and  glaring  than  at  Delphi  There 
the  pnests  framed  a  response  from  the  ravings  of 
the  Pythia;  but  at  Dodona  the  priestess  went 
into  the  sacred  forest,  and  listening  to  the  cooing 
of  the  doves,  or  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  or  bran- 
ches of  the  saoed  tree,  drew  thence  her  auguries ! 
Sometimes  she  deduced  them  from  the  sounds 
emitted  by  the  clashing  of  copper  basins  hung 
round  the  temple,  and  ttom  those  emitted  by  a 
brazen  vessel  placed  on  the  top  of  a  column,  and 
struck  by  the  figure  of  a  child  put  in  motion  by 
the  wind !  The  responses,  in  ordinary  cases,  were, 
of  course,  characterised  by  the  usual  ambiguity, 
00  that,  let  the  event  be  what  it  might,  the 
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credit  of  the  oracle  should  be  preserved ;  but  hm, 
as  at  Delphi  and  elsewhere,  a  rich  or  powerful  in- 
dividual had  little  difficulty  in  getting  such  an 
answer  as  he  wished  for.  (See  Ancient  Universal 
HistoiT,  X.  67,  8va  ed.;  Yoyafe  d'Anachaisis, 
cap.  36,  Ac.)  The  site  of  this  nunoos  oracle  is 
now  matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned.  It  b 
fixed  by  some  at  Protopapas,  near  the  lake  Lab- 
chistas,  12  m.  NNW.  Yannina ;  but  others  place 
it  a  good  deal  nearer  the  coast. 

DOHUD  {two  fnmden),  an  ini  town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  on  the  boundary  of  Malwah  and  Gujerat ; 
Hokaff's  dom.;  lat.  22^  66'  N.,  long.  74°  iif  E. 
It  IB  of  some  size,  well  built  and  well  supplied 
with  grain  and  water;  is  much  frequented  by 
traders,  being  on  the  high  road  between  Upper 
Hindoetan  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay ;  and  com- 
mands the  principal  pass  into  Gujerat  from  the 
NE.  It  has  a  fort  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Aurungzebe. 

DOL,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  lUe-et-Yilaine* 
cap.  cant.,  on  an  eminence  among  marshes  which 
have  been  dried,  and  are  very  fertile;  13  m.  S£. 
St.  Malo,  and  30  N.  Rennes,  on  the  railway  from 
St.  Malo  to  Rennes.  Pop.  4,191  in  1861.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  the 
remains  of  its  old  fortifications ;  it  having  for- 
merljr  been  a  bulwark  of  Brittany  against  the 
invasions  of  the  Normans.  The  glaos  of  the 
ramparts  has  been  converted  into  a  fine  prome- 
nade. It  is  ill  built,  and  has  but  one  tolerable 
street ;  but  its  cathedral  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  in  the  prov.  Dol  was  a  bishopric  as  eariy 
as  the  6th  century. 

DOLE,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Jura,  cap.  arrond^ 
finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  planted  with 
vines,  on  the  Doube,  and  on  the  canal  between 
the  Rhone  and  Rhine ;  28  m.  N.  Lons-le-Sanlnier, 
on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Besangon.  Pop. 
10,606  in  1861.  The  town  was  formerly  fortified, 
but  its  defences  have  been  long  since  destroyed. 
Its  chief  public  buildings  are  Uie  cathedral,  with 
a  large  square  tower  and  three  lofty  naves,  sup- 
ported by  enormous  colunms;  the  new  prison, 
H6tel  Dxeuy  general  hospital,  tower  of  Veigy,  hall 
of  justice,  barracks,  the  old  college  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  theatre.  The  bridge  over  the  Doubs,  and  the 
port  on  the  canal,  are  uso  worthy  of  notice.  Dole 
nas  several  Roman  remains,  including  those  of  an 
amphitheatre,  some  aqueducts,  and  part  of  the 
superb  Roman  road  leading  from  Lyons  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  Uie  seat  of  tribunals  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce;  has  a 
(Upot  de  metuUcU^f  an  orphan  asylum,  a  communal 
college,  a  gratuitous  school  of  design,  painting, 
schools  of  geometry  and  music,  a  public  library 
with  6,000  vols.,  and  a  society  of  agriculture :  it 
has,  also,  numufactures  of  straw-hats,  leather, 
chemical  products,  and  a^cultural  implements ; 
and  a  considerable  trade  m  agricultural  produce. 
Ddle  is  very  ancient :  in  the  12th  century  it  be- 
came the  occasional  residence  of  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick Barbarossa,  and  in  1422  had  a  pari  and 
university  of  its  own.  In  1479  it  was  taken  by 
the  troops  of  Louis  XL,  when  most  of  its  build- 

Xwere  destroyed  or  damaged,  and  many  of  the 
1  put  to  the  sword.  It  ^bsequently  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  and  being  re- 
built by  Charics  Y.,  many  of  its  houses  preserve 
the  Spanish  s^'le  of  ardiitecture.  Ultunately  it 
was  united  to  France,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI Y. 
DOLGELLY,  or  DOLGELLEU,  a  town  of 
North  Wales,  co.  Merioneth,  on  the  Mynach,  at 
the  foot  of  Cader-Idris,  46  m.  W.  Shrewsbury. 
The  par.  of  Dolgelly  comprises  870  acres,  and  had, 
in  1861,  a  pop.  of  3,467,  of  which  the  town  had 
2,217.    It  is  very  irregularly  built,  but  haa  some 
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good  hoiucs;  a  bridge  over  the  river,  built  in 
1688;  a  co.  hall,  erected  in  1825,  and  a  church 
with  a  handsome  tower  and  large  nave.  The  co. 
gaol,  sitoated  outside  the  town,  was  built  in  1811, 
at  an  expense  of  5,000iL  The  town  has  long  been 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  woollen 
fabric,  called  weba,  principally  shipped  for  America. 
Webs  were  formerly  made  in  different  parts  of 
Montgomeryshire,  but  the  manufacture  is  now 
eiitiruy  confined  to  this  town  and  neighbourhood. 
The  name  of  the  town  is  derived  from  its  situation 
in  a  dale,  abundant  in  hazels. 

DOLLAR,  a  village  of  Scotland,  co.  Clackman- 
nan, 12  m.  £.  by  N.  Stirling,  on  the  Scottish 
Central  railway.  Fop.  1,540  in  186  L.  The  village 
is  noteworthy  as  the  seat  of  an  academy,  esta- 
blished by  Mr.  M'Nab  a  native  of  the  place,  who 
appropriated  nearly  100,000^  for  its  foundation. 
The  academy,  a  beautiful  Grecian  building,  was 
erected  in  1*819.  The  branches  taught  in  it,  in 
addition  to  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geo- 
graphy, are  drawing,  mauiematics,  and  natural 
philosophy,  French,  Italian,  and  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  the  Oriental  languages.  An  infant 
and  a  female  school  are  attached  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  a  library.  The  session  commences  on 
Oct.  1.,  and  terminates  on  the  third  Wednesday 
of  August.  The  academy  is  governed — under 
10  &  11  Vict  c  16— by  a  body  of  trustees,  com- 
prising the  lord-Uentenant  of  the  county  and 
other  eminent  men. 

DOMINGO  (ST.).    SeeHATTi. 

DOMINICA,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands  in 
the  W.  Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  situated 
between  the  islands  of  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique, 
28  m.  from  either;  in  lat  15°  12'  to  16^  86'  N., 
and  long.  61^  17'  to  61°  82'  W.  Length  N.  to  S., 
about  29  m. ;  greatest  breadth  16  m. :  area  186,486 
acre9.  Pop.  25,065  in  1861.  The  island  is  the 
most  elevated  of  the  lesser  Antilles,  and  contains 
manr  high  and  rugged  hills,  interspersed  with 
fertile  and  well-watered  valleys.  The  soil  is, 
however,  generally  very  light,  and  more  fitted  for 
the  growth  uf  cofl^  than  of  sugar.  Maize,  cotton, 
cocoa,  and  tobacc<i,  are  amongst  the  otiier  staples. 
The  higher  parts  produce  abundance  of  rose  and 
other  woods  used  in  cabinet-making.  Hogs, 
poultry,  and  game  are  plentiful:  the  Mieries  on 
the  coast  are  very  productive :  and  bees,  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  from  £uropc^  abound  in  a 
wild  state.  The  island  bears  unequivocal  marks 
of  volcanic  action,  and  sulphur  is  found  in  great 
plenty.  The  principal  exports  are  sugar,  rum, 
molasses,  coffee  and  cocoa.  The  total  value  of 
exports,  in  the  year  1868,  amounted  to  72,726/., 
and  of  imports  to  47,755Z.  The  public  revenue,  in 
1863,  amounted  to  12,787/L,  and  the  expenditure 
to  12,095iL  The  government  is  under  a  lieutenant- 
governor — Buboramate  to  the  govemor-in-chief  at 
Anrigna—an  executive  councu  of  seven  members, 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  representative  as- 
semblr  of  nineteen  members.  The  island  is  defi- 
cient m  good  harbours ;  that  of  Roseau  on  the  W., 
and  Pri^  Rupert's  Bay  on  the  N.  coast,  are  the 
only  tolerable  ones.  Roseau  and  St.  Joseph  are 
the  principal  towns.  Dominica  was  discovered 
by  Colmnbus  in  1498,  ceded  to  England  by  France 
in  1763,  retaken  by  the  French  m  1778,  but  re- 
stored at  the  peace  of  1783. 

DOMREMY  LA  PUCELLE,  a  small  village  of 
France,  d^  Vosges,  7  m.  N.  Neufch&teau.  Pop. 
839  in  1861.  Domremy  is  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  famous  Joan  of  Arc,  bom  here  in 
1412.  The  house  once  inhabited  by  the  heroine 
is  still  extant.  It  has  been  purohased  by  govem- 
nent,  and  is  preserved  with  a  kind  of^  religious 
caie  and  veneration.    Opposite  to  it,  in  1820|  a 
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handsome  monument,  surmounted  by  a  colossal 
bust  of  Joan,  and  bearing  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion, was  erected  to  her  memory  by  the  d^p.; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  school  of  mutual  m- 
struction  for  young  girls  was  founded  in  the 
village.  This  village  also  gave  birth  to  a  female 
of  a  very  different  character  from  Joan,  Madame 
Dnbany,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV. 

DON  (the  anc.  Tanaia),  a  large  and  celebrated 
river  of  Russia  in  Europe.  It  rises  in  the  distr.  of 
Epifan,  in  the  government  of  Tula;  and  passing 
by  the  town  of  Lebedian,  fiows  S.  to  Voronege 
and  Kalitva;  it  then  turns  to  the  E.,  till,  at  Kat- 
chalinsk,  it  approaches  within  about  86  m.  of  the 
Wolga ;  here  it  takes  a  WSW.  direction,  which  it 
pursues  till  it  falls,  by  various  mouths,  into  the 
NE.  comer  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  a  little  below  the 
town  of  the  same  name.  Altogether,  its  course, 
which  is  v«tv  cirouitous,  may  be  about  1,000  m. 
Principal  afiluents,  Donetz,  Soena,  Yorona,  Med- 
veditza,  die.  Its  turbid  and  unwholesome  waters 
are  well  stocked  with  fish.  Its  mouths  are  so  en- 
cumbered with  sand  banks  that  they  only  admit 
of  being  entered  by  flat-bottomed  vessels  drawing 
from  5  to  6  ft.  water ;  and  in  summer  it  is  in  most 
parts  so  very  shallow  that  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence as  a  chaimel  of  internal  navigation,  except 
during  ^ring  and^  autumn,  when  the  products  of 
the  various  provinces  it  traverses  are  brought 
down  to  Rostof,  Nakhitchevan,  and  Taganrog. 
(Hagemeister  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Black  Sea, 
p.  80.  English  trans.)  Peter  the  Great  projected 
a  canal  between  the  Don  and  the  Wolgs,  where 
they  approach  nearest  to  each  other ;  but,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  it  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished.  The  former  is,  however,  connected 
near  its  source  bv  a  canal  with  the  Oka,  an 
affluent  of  the  Wolga,  and,  consequently,  by  a 
very  circuitous  course  with  the  latter.  Europe  is 
now  generaUy  and  properly  extended,  on  the  S., 
to  the  ridge  of  the  Caucasus;  but  in  antiquity 
the  Don  {Tanais)  was  held,  during  the  latter  part 
of  its  course,  to  be  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  Lucan  notices  this  circumstance, 
as  follows : — 

* qvk  vertioe  lapsus 

RhipiBO  Tanais  diversi  nomhui  mundi 
Impotfuit  ripis,  Asiaeqae  et  terminus  idem 
Europee,  mediae  dirimens  conflnia  terre. 
Nunc  hnnc,  nunc  ilium,  qdi  flectitar  ompllat  orbem.* 
Lib.  iii.  line  278. 

DONAGHADEE,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ireland, 
00.  Down,  prov.  Ulster,  on  the  nearest  point  of 
the  coast  to  Portpatrick,  in  Scotland,  from  which 
it  bears  SW.,  distant  22  m.  Pop.  2,986  in  1881, 
and  2,671  in  1861.  The  town,  which  is  19  m.  E. 
Belfast  by  railway,  is  built  like  a  crescent,  on  one 
side  of  the  harbour,  which  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  a  new  pier  carried  out  so  as  to  have  a 
depth  of  16  ft.  at  low  water,  and  having  a  light- 
house at  its  extremity.  The  par.  church  is  an 
ancient  cruciform  structure;  and  there  are  two 
meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians,  and  one  for 
Methodists,  an  infirmary^  and  a  dispensary.  A 
manor  court,  with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of 
20^,  is  held  in  the  court-house,  as  are  a  court  leet 
annually,  and  petty  sessions  every  Wednesday. 
ITie  constabulMy  and  coast-guard  have  stations 
here.  The  embroidering  of  muslin  is  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  are  numerous- 
flax-mills  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  port  is  a 
creek  to  Belfast^  and  a  station  for  the  regular 
steamers  to  Portpatrick,  the  voyage  being  usually 
made  in  less  than  three  hours. ' 

DONCASTER,  a  handsome  corporate  and  mar- 
ket town  of  England,  W,  rffling  co.  York,  on  the 
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greatly  diminished.  The  iron  roads,  however,  with 
which  Doncaster  is  now  connected,  have  given  an 
additional  impetus  to  trade,  and  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  Great  N.  lioad. 

Doncaster  is  principally  indebted  for  ita  cele- 
brity to  its  races,  and  the  high  station  which  they 
hold  in  the  sporting  world.  The  races  were  eatab- 
hshed  in  1703,  and  from  a  small  beginning  have 
become  almost  unrivalled :  they  are  held  in  Se|>- 
tcmber,  and  have  been  zealously  patronised  by 
the  corporation,  the  surrounding  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  the  first  names  in  turf  annals.  In 
1776,  the  famous  St.  Leger  stakes  were  established 
by  Colonel  St.  Leger,  who  renided  at  Port  Hill, 
near  the  town :  hence  their  name.  The  first  race 
was  won  by  the  Marquis  of  Hockingham;  and 
the  list  of  winners  includes  the  finest  horses  that 
have  been  bred  in  England.  The  race-course, 
about  I  m.  SE.  from  the  town,  adjoining  the 
Great  N.  Road,  is,  in  every  respect,  one  of  the 
finest  in  tlie  kingdom.  The  course,  nearly  2  m., 
is  railed  round:  it  is  ornamented  with  a  mag- 
nificent ^nd  stand,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  principal  company;  the  noblemen's  stand,  the 
stewards'  or  judge's  stand,  commodious  booths, 
minor  stands,  and  rubbing-houses.  The  interest 
excited  by  these  races  is  quite  extraordinary; 
they  attract  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  even  from  foreign  countries. 
DONEGAL,  a  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  UlMer,  of 
which  it  forms  the  N\V.  [wrtion ;  liaving  N.  and 
W.  the  Atlantic,  E.  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and 
Londonderry,  and  S.  Fermanagh  and  Donegal 
Bay.  Area,  1,165,107  acres,  of  wliich  644,371  are 
mountainous  and  bog.  It  is  deeply  indented  by 
bays  and  arms  of  the  sea ;  and  its  surface  is,  in 
most  parts,  rugged,  mountainous,  and  dreary.  It 
has,  however,  some  extensive  tracts  of  good  level 
land,  which,  under  ^od  management,  would  be 
exceedingly  productive.  Climate  very  wet,  and 
unfavourable  for  the  ripening  of  grain.  Property 
in  very  laige  estates,  but  some  of  them  are  let  on 
interminable  leases;  farms  of  various  sizes,  in  the 
low  grounds  from  3  to  30  acres ;  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts  fnjm  30  to  500  do.  Partnership 
leases  common,  but  oh  the  decline.  Agriculture 
in  the  worst  possible  state.  Potatoes,  oats,  and 
flax  the  principal  crops,  the  first  being  the  main 
dependence  of  the  farmer.  More  work  is  done 
with  the  %  or  spade  than  with  the  plough. 
Average  rent  of  land  5s.  an  acre,  being  the  lowest 
of  any  in  Ireland.  Bulk  of  the  people  very  badly 
off:  English  little  spoken  in  some  districts.  The 
linen  manufacture  was  widely  diffused,  but  it  is 
on  the  decline.  Fishing  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent in  some  of  the  bays  along  the  coast.  The 
barony  of  Innishowen,  famous  for  its  smuggled 
whisky,  occupies  the  NE.  portion  of  this  co.  be- 
tween Lough  Foyle  and  Lough  Swilly.  Don<^al 
has  five  baronies,  and  forty-two  parishes,  and  re- 
turns two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
both  for  the  county.  Registered  electors  4,307  in 
1865.  P(»p.  296.540  in  1841 ;  255,237  in  1851 ; 
and  237,395  in  1861.  Gross  annual  value  of  real 
property  assessed  to  income-tax,  263,01 1(.  in  1857, 
and  298,688/.  in  1862. 

DONERAILE,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  oo. 
Cork,  prov.  Munster,  on  tlie  Awbeg,  an  affluent  of 
the  Blackwater,  6^  m.  NNE.  Malone,  and  23  m. 
N.  by  W.  Cork.  Pop.  2,652  in  1831,  and  1,476  in 
186 1.  The  town  consists  of  a  long  street,  in  which 
are  the  par.  church,  a  spacious  Rom.  Cath.  chapel, 
a  nunnery,  market-house,  and  dispensar>%  Kil- 
colman  Castle,  in  the  vicinity,  was  some  time  the 
residoice  of  Spencer,  the  poet.    The  town,  though 

.  __     ^ ^    .      .    not  incorporated,  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish 

railway  the  influx  of  travellers  has   H.  of  C,  but  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union. 
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Don,  which,  including  a  branch  called  the  Che&- 
wold,  is  crossed  by  two  fine  stone  bridges,  162  m. 
NNW.  London  by  road,  and  156^  m.  by  Great 
Northern  railwaj'.  Pop.  16,406  in  1861.  The 
town,  which  is  approached  from  the  S.  by  a  mag- 
nificent range  of  elm  trees,  is  extremelv  well 
built,  and  the  High  Street,  extending  about  a 
mile  on  the  Great  N.  Road,  has  a  remarkably  fine 
ap{)earance.  It  is  a  place  of  much  importance 
both  in  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  character, 
through  the  whqle  period  of  British  history.  At 
the  point  where  the  town  now  stands,  one  of  the 
great  Roman  highways  crossed  the  river.  This 
road  connected  two  great  stations,  Lincoln  and 
York;  and  was  an  improved  British  track-way, 
used  for  a  communication  bet^'een  Lincolnshire 
and  the  ulterior  of  the  Brigantian  territory.  It  is 
the  station  Danum  in  the  *  Itinerary '  of  Antoninus. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  had  a  convent  of  Carmelites 
and  White  Friais,  and  received  the  grant  of  a 
charter  from  Richard  I.  The  property  belonging 
to  the  corporation  of  Doncaster  amounts  to  nearly 
0,000/.  a  year.  During  the  old  corporation  it  was 
greater.  But  that  body  having  incurred  a  debt  of 
above  100,000/.,  the  new  municipal  body  sold  the 
Rossington  estate  to  James  Brown,  esq.,  of  Leeds, 
for  the  sum  of  92,500/.,  to  pay  off  tlie  debt;  the 
purchase  was  completed  in  1839.  The  income  is 
l)rincipally  expended  on  objects  of  public  utility, 
as  the  paving,  lighting,  cleaning,  and  watching  of 
the  town,  and  supplying  it  with  water;  the  sup- 
port of  educational  and  charitable  institutions; 
with  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  purposes  of 
public  utility  and  amusement,  and  the  attraction 
of  visitorb.  The  par.  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
(jcorge,  is  a  large  imposing  structure,  in  part  very 
ancient^  with  a  beautifiu  square  tower  140  ft. 
high.  There  is  another  church,  built  by  bequest 
from  John  Jarratt,  esq.,  a  native  of  the  town,  at 
an  expense  of  13,000/.  The  Wesleyans,  Primitive 
Methodists,  Unitarians,  Independents,  Quakers, 
and  Catholics  have  also  places  of  worship.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  churches  and  chapels,  the  principal 
public  buildings  are — the  mansion-house,  a  hand- 
horae  structure,  erected  in  1744,  but  improved  in 
1800;  the  town-hall,  the  theatre,  gaol,  public 
library,  news-room,  and  lyccum,  with  the  splendid 
betting-room,  90  ft.  in  length,  which,  except 
during  the  races,  is  used  for  concerts,  lectures,  and 
exhibitions.  Among  tlie  educational  institutions 
are  a  grammar-school  for  the  sons  of  freemen,  sup- 

S)rted  by  the  corporation;  a  national  school,  a 
ritish  school,  and  Sunday  schools,  supported  by 
subscription.  Of  the  charitable  institutions  the 
principal  are — St.  lliomas's  Hospital,  founded  in 
1588,  by  Thos.  Ellis,  for  decayed  housekeepers, 
with  a  revenue  of  about  350/,  a  year;  Kay's  and 
Jarratt's  charities;  a  dispensary,  and  sundry 
minor  chanties.  The  Yorkshire  Institution  for 
deaf  and  dumb,  a  flourishing  charity,  is  situated 
adjoining  the  race-ground;  and  the  workhouse 
for  the  Doncaster  union  is  near  the  town.  Under 
the  Municipal  Act  the  town  is  divided  into  three 
wanis,  and  has  two  aldermen  and  six  councillors 
for  each. 

Doncaster  is  not  a  manufacturing  t/own,  but  it 
has  some  small  iron-foundries;  a  large  water 
corn-mill  on  the  Don  bridge,  and  a  steam  corn- 
mill  on  tlie  opposite  bank.  It  is  in  the  centre  of 
a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  district,  and  has  an 
extensive  retau  trade,  llie  Don  is  na\'igable  as 
far  as  Sheffield  by  vessels  of  50  tons  burden. 
Doncaster  used  to  derive  considerable  advantage 
from  its  situation  on  the  Great  N.  Boad,  and  the 
number  of  travellers,  by  coaching  and  posting, 
passing  through  it  But  since  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Northern  raU 
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Markets  on  Saturdays,  and  fain  on  Aug.  12  and 
Nov.  12.     It  is  a  constabulary  station. 

DOXGOIjA,  a  prov,  of  Upjier  Nubia,  consisting: 
of  ibat  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  which 
lies  I^etwecn  l«o  and  19°  30'  N.  lat.,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Maliass,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  country 
of  the  Sheyp^'a  n^^roes ;  but,  like  all  the  fertile 
districts  rescued  from  the  surrounding  deserts  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  Dongola  is  extremely 
narrow,  only  in  one  instance  exceeding  3  m.  in 
bniadth. 

The  Nile,  which  enters  this  prov.  at  about 
18^  15',  near  Korti,  flows  at  first  in  a  S.  direction, 
bat,  immediately  taking  a  circular  bend  to  the  W. 
and  N.,  traveraes  the  rest  of  Dongola  parallel  to 
it8  former  coun^c,  and  with  but  tritiing  deviations 
cimtinues  to  follow  the  same  line  down  to  the 
l-^gyptian  delta.  The  widest  portion  is  that  near- 
est its  first  entrance  into  Dongola;  and  at  *high 
Nile,'  the  Kei,  or  low  lands  of  tlic  prov.,  are  subject 
to  inundations  similar  to  thotte  of  Lower  Egypt. 
The  river  makes  itii  exit  into  the  Nubian  prov.  of 
Mahaaa,  at  the  island  of  Turobos,  whose  rocky 
and  ru^ed  surface  forms  the  third  cataract,  in  lat. 
19°  30'.  (Waddington's  Visit  to  some  iwirts  of 
Kthiopia,  p.  4U ;  13urckluirdt's  Nubia,  p.  66 ;  Map 
of  Nubia  in  Arrowsmith's  Atlas.)  Navigation  is 
exceedingly  difficult  in  this  part  of  the  Nile,  for, 
besides  a  strong  current  which  the  upward  voyager 
lias  to  contend  against,  the  bed  is  shallow  and 
bristles  with  rocks.  (Narrative  of  Ismael  Pacha's 
Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Senaar,  by  an  Ameri- 
can in  the  8er\'ice  of  the  Pacha,  passim,) 

The  mountains  of  Dongola  are  a  continuation  of 
the  same  chains  which,  with  slight  interruptions, 
accompany  both  sides  of  the  Nile  during  its  whole 
course,  f  erhaps  the  most  extensive  of  these  in- 
ter\-al9  occurs  here  at  the  immense  and  fertile 
Dongoleae  plain,  which  forms  the  exception  to 
the  otherwise  narrow  breadth  of  the  prov.  A 
large  solitary  hill,  about  4  m.  £.  of  the  river, 
called  Mowit  Arambo  (many-coloured,  or  chame- 
leon), has  from  time  immemorial  marked  the  boun- 
daij  between  Mahass  and  Dongola.  The  great 
|ilam  then  inten'enes,  and  the  mountains  recom- 
mence near  New  Dongola,  and  stretch  beside  the 
river  without  further  interruption  to  the  S.  frontier; 
those  on  the  £.  bank  being  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable. Here  the  mountains  are  two  hours' 
journey  in  breadth,  reach  close  to  the  river,  and 
form  a'natural  boundary  to  Sheygya.  Granite  and 
sandstone  are  the  chief  components  of  these  hills. 
(Waddin^n  and  llanbur}',  p.  61 ;  Burckhardt's 
Journey  m  Nnbia,  p.  6S.) 

The  VaOey  of  the  Nile  lies  for  the  most  part  in 
tlu5  district,  on  the  W.  bank ;  for  the  sands  of  the 
debert,  encroaching  close  upon  the  water's  opposite 
edge,  rmder  the  £.  side  barren  and  unproductive, 
w£le  the  more  favoured  district  has  generally  a 
harder  alirface.  S.  of  the  town  of  Hasinek  com- 
mences the  great  plain  of  Dongola,  called  Wady 
Jaijar,  which  can  hardly  be  exceeded  in  richness 
and  fertility.  At  the  period  of  tlie  inundation  it 
presents  a  watery  surface  of  from  12  to  15  m.  in 
breadth  (Burckhardt,  p.  66) ;  while  at  low  Nile, 
the  river,  bursting  from  its  banks  through  small 
channels,  seems  as  if  it  had  divided  itself  into  ua- 
toral  canals  to  irrigate  as  much  ground  as  possible, 
and  save  nuin  the  trouble  of  ciutivation.  (Wad- 
dington,  p.  43.)  This  plain  is  covered  with  acacia 
trees  as  lar  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Further  S.  the 
mountains  contract  the  valley,  which  to  VVod^ 
Hennowah  is  fertile  and  separated  into  well-culti- 
vated patches  by  rows  of  acacias.  Kuins  of  towns 
and  tombs  of  Sloslem  saints  arc  frequently  met 
with  in  this  portion  of  the  valley,  which  is  much 
iofBBted  with  hordes  of  the  Nubian  wolf  (Oaaw 


AnthiSt  RUppell).  Wady  Jobriah,  situated  towards 
the  S.  limit  of  Dongola,  is  ovei^^rowu  with  trees, 
amongst  which  cottages  are  thickly  and  irregu  • 
larly  strewed  for  some  distance  along  the  bonks  of 
the  stream.  Near  Ambukol,  about  8  m.  W.  of  it, 
is  a  waste  called  Uaagbarlak.  The  su|)erficial 
stratum  here  is  a  coarse  sandstone,  curious  and 
interesting  from  its  containing  many  silicious  fos- 
sil trees.  *  I  observed,'  says  Mr.  Holroyd  (Journal 
of  the  Royal  Geoj^.  Socj  ix.  164),  *'tive  or  six, 
the  largest  of  which,  situated  twenty  minutes' 
walk  from  the  river,  is  51  ft.  in  length,  and  20  in. 
in  diameter  at  its  largest  extremity.  It  is  par- 
tially buried  ill  the  sand.  The  peasantry  splinter 
off  fragments,  and  use  them  for  gun  flmts  and  to 
strike  a  light.' 

None  ot  the  idands  with  which  the  river  is 
studded  in  its  course  through  Dongola  is  so  cele- 
brated as  Argo,  situated  above  the  island  of  Tum- 
bos,  and  a  large  granite  rock  called  Hadjar-el- 
Dahab  (the  golden  stone).  Aigo  is  upwards  of 
30  m.  long,  and  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  islands 
that  spring  up  from  the  bed  of  the  Nile.  The 
scenery  is  highly  picturesque,  principally  com- 
posed of  small  plains  enclosed  oy  rows  of  syca- 
more trees.  Several  remains  of  antiquity  are 
strewed  over  the  island,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  two  colossal  statues  cut  in  grey  granite, 
the  headless  form  of  a  female  sculptured  out  of 
black  granite,  and  the  figures  of  four  hippopotami 
standing  side  by  side.  The  colossi  are  broken  into 
fragments,  lying  close  together,  and  *  really  look 
as  white  and  clear,  and  as  firee  from  the  injuries 
of  time,  as  if  they  were  now  fresh  from  the  hand 
of  the  sculptor.'  (Waddington,  p.  46.)  A  pecu- 
liar breed  of  mnsquitoes,  not  so  large  nor  so  noisy 
as  others,  annoy  the  inhabitants  of  Argo.  Several 
other  islands  occur  at  short  intervals,  among  which 
may  be  enumerated  Sodg&n,  Tlinger,  and  Gur&k, 
as  the  most  important  and  fertile.  At  the  island 
of  Gartoonii  near  Ambukol,  the  Dongolese  coun- 
try ceases. 

The  touma  and  milages  are  thickly  scattered 
along  the  margins  of  tiie  Nile,  most  frequently 
on  the  £.  bank.  The  first  of  any  consequence  is 
the  town  of  Hannek,  opposite  the  isle  of  Tumbos, 
where  the  cotton  plant  is  said  to  be  productively 
cultivated.  But  by  far  the  most  important  is  Ma- 
rakah,  or  New  Dongola  (situated,  according  to 
Linnant,  in  I'jo  7'  SO'^  N.  lat,  and  29°  64'  35^'  E. 
long. ;  but  placed  by  KUppell  in  lat.  19^^  10'  19", 
and  long.  30<^  22'  15"  E.),  the  present  pop.  of 
which  has  been  estimated  at  6,000,  including  100 
Copts.  The  bfuaar  is  daily  increasing,  and  is 
supplied  from  Cairo  with  shoes,  printed  cottons, 
calicoes,  sugar,  rice,  cloth,  hardware,  &c. ;  but,  on 
account  of  a  heavy  duty  levied  upon  idl  articles 
of  consumption,  they  are  four  times  the  price  that 
they  are  m  Cairo.  Dongola  boasts  of  a  cofi'ee- 
house  and  a  inanufactory  for  indigo ;  the  govern- 
ment is  also  building  baths.  The  thermometer  on 
Chrisimas-day,  1836,  stood,  in  the  shade  at  2  p.m., 
at  86<^,  and  at  8  p.m.  at  80^.  (Journal  Geog.  Soc., 
ix.  164.)  Property  is  valued  according  to  the 
number  of  water-wheels  an  individual  possesse.*!, 
and  he  is  taxed  accordingly.  (Burckhardt's  N ubia, 
p.  66.)  The  chief  phices  from  New  to  Old  Don- 
gola are  the  dilapidated  town  of  Handek,  Basleyn, 
and  Rodohol;  between  which  numerous  villages 
intervene,  many  of  them  in  ruins.  Tonga,  or  Old 
Doiigola,  the  cap.  of  what  was  once  a  powerful 
Christian  kingdom,  is  now  a  miserable  ruin,  situ- 
ated on  a  rock  which  slopes  down  to  the  water's 
edge;  it  is  covered  with  sand,  a  large  mass  of 
which  has  evidently  buried  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  divikled  the  remains  into  two  sections ;  the  S. 
part  only  is  inhabited  by  about  300  persons.    The 
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sand  is  of  a  bright  j-ellow  colour,  and  has  acca- 
mulated  in  Buch  quantities  that  its  surface  is  level 
with  the  roofs  oi  many  of  the  houses,  the  only 
entrance  to  which  is  through  the  ceilings  of  t-he 
rooms.  (Geog.  Journal,  iz.  164.)  There  is  a 
mosque,  on  rather  an  elevated  site,  which  com- 
mands a  ^^d  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
This  consists  principally  of  drifted  sand,  with,  at 
rare  intervals,  a  few  feet  of  cultivable  soil.  Am- 
bukoif  the  last  Dongolese  town,  is  one  of  Uttle  im- 
portance. 

Dongola  is  now  an  appendage  to  E^ypt,  tx)gether 
with  Lower  Nubia,  which  territones  were  con- 
quered by  the  late  celebrated  ruler  of  Egypt,  Me- 
hemet  Ali.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  numerous 
kingdoms  divided  between  the  Sheygya  Arabs, 
amongst  whom,  at  their  expulsion  from  Egypt, 
the  Mamelukes  sought  refuge.  The  fugitives, 
however,  had  scarcely  been  a  month  at  Argo, 
when,  upon  some  slight  pretext,  they  murdered 
their  benefactor,  the  Sheygya  king,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  count^,  establishing  a  go- 
vernment of  their  own  at  New  Don^la.  The 
pacha  of  Egypt,  upon  pretence  of  punishing  this 
breach  of  justice  and  hospitality,  sent  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  country,  and,  meeting  with  little 
resistance,  took  possession  of  it,  which  he  has 
quietly  retained  ever  since  1820.  (Burckhardt's 
Nubia,  p.  65 ;  Quarterly  Review,  xxvii.  217.)  The 
people  possess  the  same  characteristics  as  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen  (see  Nubia),  except  that 
they  are  unusually  *  dirty,  idle,  and  ferocious' 
(Narrative  of  Ismael  Pacha's  Expedition,  p.  189) ; 
but  they  are  also,  in  common  with  their  neigh- 
lx)ur8,  extremely  hospitable.  Mr.  Waddington 
describes  the  women  as  ugly  in  person,  and  un- 
feminine  in  conversation  and  manners :  they  wear 
scarcely  any  clothing. 

The  DongoUae  hone  must  not  be  passed  over 
without  particular  notice,  though  the  natural  his- 
tory of  this  region  must  be  sought  for  in  the  art. 
Nubia.  This  animal,  so  celebrated  all  over  the 
East,  possesses  the  beauty  of  the  finest  Arabian 
breeds,  with  greater  size  and  more  bone.  The 
mares  are  seldom  ridden,  and  the  stallions  fetch  a 
high  price ;  from  five  to  ten  slaves  being  the  value 
usually  given  for  them.  Most  of  them  are  fed  for 
ten  months  in  the  year  on  little  else  than  straw, 
and  in  spring  upon  green  crops  of  barley.  (Burck- 
hardt's Nubia,  p.  67!) 

DONOBEW,  an  inL  town  of  the  Birmese  em- 

QPegu,  on  the  E.  arm  of  the  Irrawadi,  50  m. 
.  Rangoon ;  hit.  17©  8'  N.,  long,  960  65'  E.  In 
1825,  its  stockade  extended  for  nearly  a  mile  along 
the  bank  of  the  river ;  in  1827,  the  British  embassy 
found  this  place  considerably  enlarged  and 
strengthened.  It  is  noted  for  the  action,  in  the 
first  named  ^ear,  in  which  Bundoola,  the  Birmese 
leader,  was  killed  by  a  stray  bomb. 
DOONGURPOOR,  an  ml  town  of  Hindostan, 

Srov.  Gujerat,  82  m.  NE.  Ahmedabad ;  lat  23°  b4i 
r.,  long.  Td9  50'  E.  Little  is  recorded  respecting 
this  town  or  its  territory ;  the  mounds  enclosing 
the  Doongurpoor  lake  are  said  to  be  built  of  solid 
blocks  of  marble.  The  rajahs  are  acknowledged 
to  be  the  senior  branch  of  the  reigning  sovereigns 
of  Odeypoor;  the  majority  of  their  subjects  are 
Bheels.  Bands  of  Arabs  and  Sindies,  previously 
in  the  service  of  the  rajah,  harassed  and  laid  waste 
this  district,  till  a  stop  was  put  to  their  ravages 
by  the  British  troops. 

'DOOSHAK,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Seistan,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  near  the  Helmunb,  and  about 
50  m.  E.  from  Zurrah ;  hit.  31°  8'  N.,  long.  63o  10' 
E.  The  modem  city  is  small  and  compact,  but  the 
ruins  cover  a  vast  extent  of  ground.  It  is  popu- 
lous, has  a  good  bazaar,  and  the  inhab.,  who  dress 
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in  the  Persian  manner,  have  a  more  civilised  ap- 
pearance than  the  other  ^natives  of  Seistan.  The 
country  in  the  vicinity  Is  open,  well-cultivated, 
and  produces  wheat  and  barley  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  be  exported  to  Herat :  the  pasturage  is 
also  good  and  abundant.  Its  ruins  show  that  it 
was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent  than  at  pre- 
sent; and  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Zaranga  of  Ptolemy. 

DORCHESTER,  a  pari  bor.  and  town  of  Eng 
land,  cap.  co.  Dorset,  div.  Dorchester,  hund.  Ug- 
gescombe,  on  a  gentle  elevation  adjoining  the 
Frome,  125  m.  SW.  by  W.  London  by  roa^  and 
140^1  m.  bv  London  and  South  Western  railway. 
Pop.  6,823  in  1861.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of 
three  wide  streets,  diverging  from  a  central  area 
in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  road  to  London, 
Exeter,  and  Weymouth.  It  is  well  built,  par- 
tially paved,  and  lighted  with  gas ;  and  is  very 
clean.  It  is  more  than  two-thirds  surroundsd  bv 
a  fine  avenue,  commanding  extensive  and  diversi- 
fied views.  Fordington  Field,  an  unenclosed  tract 
of  fertile  land,  7  m.  in  circ,  adjoins  the  town  au 
the  S. :  it  is  partly  arable,  partly  pasture,  and  held 
on  lives  from  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  There  are 
8  churches — 2  modem,  on  ancient  sites,  and  1  old, 
with  many  curious  monuments,  and  a  lofty  pinna- 
cled tower;  4  dissenting  chapels;  a  free  grammar 
school,  founded  in  1579,  with  2  exhibitions  to  St. 
John's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  aAd  one  to  either  uiiiver- 
sit}';  3  sets  of  almshouses;  a  small  theatre;  a 
town-hall  built  in  1791,  with  a  market-place  under 
it ;  a  shire  hall,  in  which  the  county  assizes  and 
quarter  sessions  are  held,  and  a  county  gaol  and 
house  of  correction,  built  on  Howard*s  plan,  at  an 
expense  of  above  16,0002.,  and  occupying  the  site 
of  the  ancient  castle.  There  are  large  buracks  in 
the  vicinity.  Market,  Sat,  and  Wed.  Fairs, 
Candlemas  day,  Trinity  Monday,  St  John's  day, 
St  James's  day.  These  are  large  sheep  and  lainb 
fairs ;  large  flocks  of  a  valuable  breed,  named  from 
the  place,  being  kept  on  the  extensive  sheep  walks 
of  the  vicinity.  Formerly  the  town  was  a  con- 
siderable seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture ;  but  at 
present  its  chief  dependence  b  on  commercial  busi- 
ness. It  has  breweries  noted  for  the  superiority  of 
their  ale ;  and  there  are  annual  races  in  Septem- 
ber. Dorchester  has  retumed  2  mems.  to  the  H. 
of  C.  from  the  2l8t  Edw.  I.  Previously  to  the 
Reform  Act,  the  franchise  was  confined  to  inhabit- 
ants of  the  bor.  paying  to  church  and  poor  in  re- 
spect of  their  personal  estates,  and  to  such  persons 
as  paid  to  church  and  poor  in  respect  of  their  real 
estates  within  the  bor.  Registered  electors  458  in 
1865.  Under  the  Municipal  Act  it  is  govemeil 
by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors:  its  municipal 
Umits  coincide  with  the  parL  ones.  Annual  value 
of  real  property  assessed  to  income  tax,  23,314iL  in 
1857,  and  25,515^  in  1862. 

Dorchester  was  one  of  the  principal  stations  of 
the  Romans  in  England.  It  was  called  by  them 
Dumovaria  and  Z>imtum,  and  has  still  to  boast  ot 
many  interesting  relics  of  its  Roman  masters. 
They  had  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  and  a  fosse ; 
part  of  the  former  having  been  standing  so  late  as 
1802,  and  'great  part'  of  it  was  standing  in  1775, 
when  visited  by  Stukeley.  (Itinerarium  Curiosum. 
p.  163.)  Maiden  Castle,  about  1  mile  SW.  of  the 
town,  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  constracted  bv 
the  Romans  as  a  summer  camp,  castra  oMtiva.  It 
is  an  irregular  ellipse,  surrounded  by  double  ditches 
and  ramparts ;  the  former  of  great  depth  and  the 
latter  high  and  steep.  The  inner  area  comprises 
about  44  acreSh  Poundbury  Castle,  nearer  the 
town,  on  its  NW.  side,  is  also  supposed  to  be  a 
Roman  work ;  but,  though  of  the  same  character, 
it  b  of  very  inferior  dimensions  to  Maiden  Castle.. 
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Bat  the  most  interesting  Roman  remain  near  Dor- 
chester is  the  amphitheatre,  about  ^  m.  SW.  from 
die  town,  the  most  perfect  structure  of  its  kind  in 
England.  The  arena,  or  inner  floor  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, is  level  with  the  surronnding  plain ;  while 
the  sloping  sides,  on  which  were  seats  for  the 
«pectaton,  and  which  are  formed  of  masses  of 
chalk,  rise  80  ft.  above  it.  Its  dimensions  are  veiy 
huge;  the  leng^  of  the  longest  external  diameter 
being  845^  ft.,  and  that  of  the  shortest  external 
(iumeter  839^  do. :  its  longest  internal  diameter 
is  318,  and  its  shortest  163  ft.  When  complete, 
it  ii  supposed  to  have  been  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  1 3,000  spectators.  In  modem  times, 
it  hss  been  occasionally  used  as  a  place  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  on  one  occasion,  on  a  woman  being 
bomt  in  the  arena,  10,000  persons  axe  re]X)rted  to 
have  been  congregated  within  the  amphitheatre, 
to  witness  the  horrible  spectacle.  It  is  to  be  re- 
{^retted  that  this  classical  remain  has  not  been 
preserved  with  due  care,  and  that  its  arena  has 
been  repeatedly  profaned  by  the  plough.  The 
assizes  held  at  I>orchester  in  Septerooer,  1685,  are 
famous,  or  rather  infamous,  for  the  judicial  mur- 
ders of  Judge  Jefihes. 

DORDOGNE,  one  of  the  largest  d^ps.  of  France, 
comprising  the  ancient  prov.  of  Perigord,  and  part 
ofGnicnne;  between  hit.  44©  36' and  45°  42^^^, 
and  long.  (P  and  1°  27'  E. ;  havuig  N.  Charente 
and  Haute  Vienne,  £.  Contze  and  Lot,  S.  Lot-et> 
Garonne,  and  W.  Gironde,  Charente,  and  Charente- 
Inf<Menre.  Greatest  length  and  breadth,  about 
70  m.  each.  Area,  918,256  hectares;  pop.  501,687 
in  1861.  Several  hill-ranges  intersect  Dordogne, 
those  in  the  N.  belonging  to  the  Limousin,  and 
those  in  the  S.  to  the  Auvergne  mountain  chains. 
The  principal  summits  are  in  the  SE.,  but  none  is 
more  than  about  650  ft.  high.  Chief  rivers,  the 
Dordogne,  Yizfere,  Isle,  Dronne,  &c,  all  of  which 
have  a  SW.  course.  The  Dordogne,  resulting  from 
the  anion  of  the  rivulets  Dor  and  Dogne,  rises  in 
the  Ifon*  tTOr,  PuiMie-D6me,  flows  at  firat  SW., 
and  afterwards  due  W.  through  Corr^se,  Lot,  Dor- 
dogne, and  Gironde,  and  ultimately  joins  the  Ga- 
mnne,  about  13  m.  below  Bordeaux,  after  a  course 
of  nearly  220  m.,  167  of  which  are  navigable. 
Climate  rather  damp,  but  upon  the  whole  heathy: 
the  winter  and  spring  are  rainy  seasons;  the 
summer  is  very  dry:  violent  storms  frequently 
cecnr.  There  are  but  46,400  hecures  of  rich  land, 
principally  in  the  valleys  of  the  Dordogne  and  the 
other  hkTger  streams ;  'the  smaller  valle>^  are  for 
the  most  part  narrow  and  unproductive,  sjid  a  large 
portion  of  the  ddp.  consists  of  arid  heaths  and 
wastes,  over  which  the  traveller  may  journey  for 
leagues  without  seeing  a  single  hamlet.  Sufficient 
rmi  is,  however,  fprown  for  home  consumption ; 
principally  rye,  mai2e>  and  millet.  The  chestnut 
crops  are  important,  and  a  good  deal  of  walnut  oil 
ii  made.  The  culture  of  the  vine  is  pursued  to  a 
ronaderable  extent,  the  average  annual  raoduce  of 
^e  bemg  about  650,000  hectolitres.  The  white 
vine  of  B^erac  is  greatly  esteemed,  though  it  is 
mostly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dordogne  that  the 
hest  white  wines  of  the  d^p.  are  grown ;  the  right 
Uak  is  more  famous  for  its  red  wines.  There  are 
few  meadows.  Game  is  very  plentiful.  Iron, 
copper,  lead,  cadmium,  manganese,  coal,  and  lig- 
nite are  mined;  and  marble,  alabaster,  g^nite, 
Uthqcraphic  stone,  Ac,  quarried.  Working  in 
mstals,  especially  in  iron  and  steel,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  arc  the  chief  branches  of  manufac- 
turing industry.  Coarse  woollens,  serges,  leather, 
kid  gloves,  earthenware,  good  beer,  liqueurs,  brandy, 
Md  blue  vitriol  arc,  however,  also  made  in  the  ddp. 
The  ptttn  of  Perigueux,  and  its  tniftled  turkeys 
*oA  other  poultry,  are  held  in  the  highest  cstima- 
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tion  both  in  France  and  other  countries,  and  sup- 
port a  considerable  trade.  Dordogne  is  divided 
into  5  arrond.,  47  cantons,  and  ^3  communes. 
Chief  townsj  Perigueux,  the  cap.,  Bexgerac  and 
Sarlat.  Pengord  was  i¥om  the  9th  to  the  15th 
century  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  own  counts : 
Henry  IV.,  a  part  of  whose  patrimony  it  was, 
united  it  to  the  French  crown. 

DORKING,  a  market-town,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Surrey,  hund.  Wotton,  near  the  Mole, 
and  on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Brighton ; 
21  m.  SSW.  the  former  by  road,  and  29  m.  by 
South  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  town  4,061,  and 
of  par.  6,997  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  10,150  acres. 
Dorking  is  finely  situated  on  the  side  of  a  sand- 
stone hill,  many  of  the  houses  having  cellars  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock ;  it  has  wide  streets,  and  is  a 
well-built,  well-paved,  neat  country  town.  The 
country  round  is  remarkably  beautiful ;  it  is  well 
wooded,  and  presents  a  succession  of  fine  bold 
hills  and  rich  valleys,  with  a  great  number  of  fine 
seats.  The  church  is  a  large  ancient  structure, 
and  there  is  a  ^ood  town-hall  and  some  alms- 
houses in  the  vicinitv.  Dorking  has  the  finest 
breed  of  fowls  in  England;  they  have  sur  claws, 
and  the  capons  fatten  to  an  immense  size.  The 
custom  of  Borough  EnglUhy  by  which  the  voungest 
son  succeeds  to  copyhold  property,  prevails  in  this 
manor. 

DORNOCH,  a  market-town,  and  the  only  royal 
burgh  in  Sutherland,  Scotland,  on  a  low  sandy- 
beach,  NE.  coast  of  the  Dornoch  Frith,  58  m.  N. 
Inverness.  Pop.  488  in  1861.  The  sea  approaches 
to  about  150  yards  of  the  town,  yet  does  not  confer 
on  it  the  advantages  of  a  sea-port,  there  being  no 
harbour.  It  is  a  mean-looking  town,  with  many 
marks  of  poverty  and  decay.  It  has  no  source  of 
municipal  revenue,  except  the  customs  levied  at 
six  annual  fairs ;  but  as  these  are  on  the  decline, 
the  income  of  the  town  is  suffering  accordingly. 
It  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  Charles  I.  in  1628. 
Dornoch  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  cathedral, 
and  as  having  once  been  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of 
Caithness.  The  cathedral  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  Richard  Murray,  bishop  of  the  see, 
who  died  in  1245,  and  who  was  afterwards  canon- 
ised. (Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  1824,  p.  209.) 
The  remains  of  the  buildings  are  extensive  and 
magnificent.  The  present  parish  church  consists 
of  three  aisles  of  .^e  bid  cathedral ;  and  under- 
neath it  is  the  burying-place  of  the  noble  family 
of  Sutherland.  A  portion  of  the  bishop's  palace 
serves  as  the  county  courtrroom  and  gaoL  A 
monastery  of  Red  Friars  was  founded  here  by  Sir 
Patrick  Murray  in  1271,  of  which  the  ruins  have 
entirelv  disappeared.  (lb.  897.)  Dornoch  unites 
with  Wick,  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  Tain  and  Kirk- 
wall, in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 

DORPAT,  or  DERPT  (liuss.  Jourief),  a  town 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Riga,  cap.  distr.,  on  the 
Embach,  and  on  the  high  road  between  Riga  and 
Petersburg,  150  m.  N£.  the  former,  and  170  m. 
SE..the  latter  city.  Pop.  14,650  in  1858.  The 
town,  which  is  well  built,  is  divided  into  three 
separate  portions— Dorpat  Proper,  and  the  suburbs 
of  Riga  and  Petersbuig.  It  has  a  fine  market- 
place, a  stone  bridge  over  the  Embach,  and  a  ca- 
thedral, now  partly  in  ruins,  but  which  formerly 
had  a  nave  supported  bv  24  arches  and  surmounted 
by  two  towers.  The  old  fortifications,  with  some 
of  the  ditches,  have  been  converted  into  orna- 
mental gardens,  shrubberies,  and  public  walks.  It 
is  surrounded  b^  hills,  which,  as  well  as  the  banks 
of  the  river,  ofler  many  fine  points  of  view. 

Dorpnt  i«  the  seat  of  a  university,  which  in 

1862  had  45  professors  and  above  700  students. 

I  This  institution  was  originally  founded  by  Gus- 
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tavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  in  1632.  After  snfFer- 
ing  numerous  vicissitudes  during  the  wars  between 
Sweden  and  Russia,  and  having  been  removed  to 
Peniau,  it  was  re-established  in  Dorpat  in  1802 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  The  university 
iKMssesses  a  library  of  80,000  vols.,  a  museum  of 
arts,  an  observatory  with  some  excellent  instru- 
ments, cabinets  of  physical,  chemical,  mineralo- 
gical,  zoological,  and'  pathological  subjects,  an 
anatomical  museum,  a  collection  of  agricultural 
models,  and  a  botanical  garden  containing  manv 
rare  plants  :  it  has  attached  to  it  a  hospital, 
theological  and  philological  seminaries,  and  an 
institute  for  the  education  of  professors.  Though 
considered  as  especially  belonging  to  this  and  the 
adjacent  governments,  it  is  much  resorted  to  from 
many  other  parts  of  Russia.  Dorpat  also  con- 
tains a  gymnasium  and  a  normal  primary  school. 

The  town  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  in 
1030.  It  was  subsequently  taken  by  the  Teutonic 
knights,  who  erected  it  into  a  bisliopric  in  1224. 
Its  commerce  now  began  to  flourish,  and  at  one 
period  it  ranked  as  one  of  the  Hanse  Towns.  It 
was  afterwards  alternately  in  the  power  of  the 
Poles,  Swedes,  and  Russians ;  the  latter  have  re- 
tained possession  of  it  since  1704. 

DORSET,  a  marit  co.  on  the  S.  coast  of  Eng- 
land, having  S.  the  British  Channel,  E.  Hants, 
N.  Wilts  and  Somerset,  and  W.  Devonshire.  Area, 
987  square  mUes,  or  632,025  acres,  of  which  about 
200,000  are  arable,  400,000  are  meadow  and  pasture, 
and  the  rest  heath.  Surface  beautifully  diversified ; 
climate  mild  and  salubrious,  not  being  so  rainy  as 
in  some  districts  more  to  the  W.  Soil  principally 
chalk,  sand,  gravel,  and  loam.  The  vole  of  Black- 
more,  traversed  by  the  Stour,  containing  170,000 
acres,  and  some  other  tracts  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
CO.  and  along  the  coast,  are  eminently  fertile  and 
beautlM;  but  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
CO.  is  the  extent  of  its  chalky  downs,  depastured 
by  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  roimd  Poole  Har- 
bour there  are  large  tracts  of  heath.  Agriculture 
in  a  medium  state  of  advancement ;  but  more  im- 
proved in  the  E.  than  in  the  W.  districts.  Hemp 
and  fiax  are  a  good  deal  grown,  but  less  now  than 
ftirnierly.  Water  meadows  extensive,  and  their 
management  well  understood.  The  greater  part 
of  the  CO.  is  in  grass.  There  are  some  very  laiige 
dairies;  they  are  not  generally  looked  aft«r  by  the 
farmers,  but  let,  at  so  much  per  cow,  to  dairymen, 
manv  of  whom  have  made  large  fortunes.  Stock 
of  sheep  estimated  at  between  600,000  and  700,000. 
Pro|Kjrty  in  large  estat-es.  Farms  of  various  sizes, 
but  mostly  large :  they  are  let  for  14  or  21  years*, 
the  rents,  in  most  places,  being  paid  once  a  year. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Somerset  House,  and  others 
of  the  principal  buildings  in  London,  as  well  as  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  towns  in  tJie  S.  of  Eng- 
land, have  been  constructed  of  stone  brought  from 
the  freestone  quarries  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  in 
this  CO.;  and  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  supplies  the  pot- 
teries of  Staffordshire  with  the  clay  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finer  sorts  of  earthenware. 
There  are  considerable  manufactures  of  Hax  and 
hemp  at  Beaminster,  Netherbury,  and  Bridport. 
Sliirt  buttons  are  made  at  Shaftesbury  and  Bland- 
ford;  silk  is  spun  at  Sherborne  and*  Gillingham, 
and  wool  at  l^ordington  and  Lyme  Regis.  Prin- 
ci|)al  rivers,  Stour  and  Frome.  Principal  towns, 
Poole,  Shftftesbury,  Weymouth,  and  Melcombe 
Regis.  Dorset  has  34  hundreds  and  271  parishes, 
and  returns  13  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  3  for 
the  CO.,  2  each  for  thc^bors.  of  Bridport,  Dor- 
clieafer,  Poole,  and  Weymouth,  and  1  each  for 
Shaftesburv  and  Wareham.  Registered  electors 
for  CO.  6,221  in  1865.  Pop.  188,789  in  18G1,  in- 
habiting 37,709  houses.     Anniml  value  of  real 
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property  assessed  to  income  tax,  863,715/.  in  1857, 
and  840,371/.  in  1862. 

DORT,  or  DORDRECHT,  a  partially  fortified 
town  of  S.  Holland,  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
great  inundation  of  1421,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Waal,  a  branch  of  the  Maese,  10  m.  SE.  Rotter- 
dam, on  the  railwav  from  Antwerp  to  Rotterdam. 
Pop.  26,260  in  1861.  Dort  is  a  dull,  though  a 
tolerably  well-built  town:  its  streets  are  line<l 
with  houses  of  an  antique  fashion,  the  gables  of 
which  are  turned  outwards.  They  rise  with  many 
grotesquely  ornamented  windows  and  crow-steps 
to  a  considerable  altitude ;  w^hile  the  practice  of 
painting  the  bricks  a  bright  red,  and  the  orna- 
mental stones  and  cornices  a  light  colour,  adds  to 
their  fantastic  appearance.  A  number  of  tlic 
houses,  as  appears  from  the  dates  car\'ed  on  their 
exterior,  were  erected  during  the  period  of  Sjianish 
occupation,  previously  to  1572.  The  principal 
pubhc  buildings  are  the  town-liall,  a  fine  eiiifiois 
and  the  church,  an  old  (iothic  structure,  800  ft. 
long  by  150  broad,  with  a  heavy  sqiuire  tower  con- 
spicuous from  a  great  distance.  The  latter  build- 
ing is  paved  entirely  with  flat  monumental  stones, 
some  of  which  are  of  great  andquity;  antl  its 
walls  are  surrounded  witn  monuments,  which  tlic 
Dutch  ingeniously  preserved  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  oy  the  French,  by  conccalin^r 
them  ^'ith  a  screen  of  plaster.  The  church  also 
contains  a  marble  pulpit,  highly  ornamented  with 
elaborate  and  elegant  carving.  The  hall  in  which 
the  famous  synod  of  Dort  held  its  sittings  Is  still 
in  excellent  preservation,  but  is  now  a  theatre. 
Dort  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  with  fortifica- 
tions; on  the  side  of  the  Waal  it  has  several 
quays,  and  a  good  harbour,  from  which  two  canals 
lead  into  the  middle  of  the  town.  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  trade  in  flax,  which  is  grown  in 
great  (quantities  in  its  vicinity,  and  a  good  deal  of 
which  IS  shipped  for  England'  and  Ireland.  It  has 
also  a  large  trade  in  com,  salt-fish,  train-oil,  and 
timber ;  the  latter  article  Is  floated  down  from  the 
Upper  Rhine  in  immense  rafts,  which,  when  sold, 
often  realise  from  25,000/.  to  33,000/.  There  are 
many  windmills  for  sawing  deals  in  and  near 
Dort^  some  sugar  and  salt  refineries,  linen-bleach- 
ing, tobacco,  and  white  lead  manufinctjories,  and 
building  docks.  Dort  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
the  country;  was  the  original  residence  of  the 
counts  of  Holland,  and)  in  1752,  the  seat  of  the 
first  meetuig  of  the  states  at  which  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  was  de- 
clared ;  but  the  most  memorable  rera  in  its  history 
is  that  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  to  which  reference 
has  been  already  made,  held  in  consequence  of  a 
schi'<m  in  the  reformed  church.  James  Arminius, 
professor  of  divinity  in  tlie  university  of  Levden, 
having  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  witfi  re- 
spect to  predestination  and  grace,  obtained  the 
support  of  Grotius,  Bameveldt,  and  other  learned 
and  eminent  persons,  as  well  as  of  a  considerable 
numl)er  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  His 
tenets  were,  however,  opposed  with  extreme  vehe- 
mence, and  were  represented  as  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous description.  The  disputes  that  grew  out 
of  this  controversy  being  not  unfrequently  at- 
tended with  tumult  and  bloodshed,  the  i^tates 
General  at  last  agreed  to  refer  the  subject  in  dis- 
pute to  a  council  or  sviiod  for  its  decision.  This 
synod,  which  excited  the  greatest  interest  through- 
out Protestant  Europe,  assembled  on  the  13th  of 
November,  1618,  and  continued  its  sittings  till  the 
25th  of  May,  1619:  it  was  attended  not  merely 
by  all  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  Uniieil 
Provinces,  but  also  by  deputies  from  the  reformed 
churche^  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Switxerlfrnd. 
The  Calvinists  having  a  decided  majority  in  the 
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ifficmblr,  «n  ite  decisions  were  in  conformity  to 
their  views*  The  distinctive  doctrines  of  Ar- 
minianism  were  pronounced  to  be  pestilential 
eiTor»  and  comiptions  of  the  true  faith  ;  and  this 
was  followed  up  by  the  excommunication  of  the 
Arminians,  the  suppression  of  their  religious  as- 
semblies, and  the  deprivation  of  their  ministers. 

These  unjust  and  violent  proceedings,  being 
agKni\'ated  oy  political  animosities,  led  to  the 
most  deplorable  results.  In  the  persecution  to 
which  tney  gave  rise,  the  eminent  statesman 
Bameveldt,  though  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
lost  his  life  on  the  scaffold ;  many  distinguished 
Anninians  were  driven  into  exile ;  and  even  Gro- 
liuswas  condemned  to  a  perpetual  imprisonment, 
from  which  he  was  only  extricated  by  the  sagacity, 
roarage,  and  devotion  of  his  >vife.  But  after  the 
death  of  Prince  Maurice,  the  great  enemy  of  the 
Armmians,  in  1625,  this  persecution  relaxed ;  and 
most  of  the  exiles  were  soon  after  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  Holland.  The  Arminian  doctrine  is  now 
very  widely  diffused,  even  among  those  who  pro- 
fess to  differ  from  it.  (See  Mosheim,  iv.  439-466, 
8vo.  edit.) 

DOUAI,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  France, 
dep.  du  Noid,  cap.  arrond.,  situated  very  ad- 
vantageously for  commerce,  on  the  Scarpc,  18  m. 
S.  Lille,  on  the  railwav  from  Paris  to  Lille.  Pop. 
24j4«6  in  1861.  The  'town  is  well  built,  and  the 
imncipal  square  is  large  and  handsome :  it  is  sur- 
roanded  with  old  irregular  walls,  flanked  with 
toweis,  and  is  farther  defended  by  a  fort  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  about  2  m.  N.  Douai.  The 
town  contains  large  establbhments  of  artillery,  a 
niperfo  arsenal,  and  one  of  the  three  royal  cannon 
foandrics  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  sub- 
prefecture,  of  an  imperial  court  for  the  dcpts.  du 
X(ml  and  the  Pas-de-Calais,  a  tribunal  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  a  royal  college  with  262  pupils,  a  roy^al 
school  of  artillery,  an  A  cademie  UniverfUairef  which 
has  replaced  its  celebrated  university,  founded  in 
1562 ;  with  schools  of  design  and  music,  a  primary 
normal  school,  a  public  library  with  28,000  printed 
rob^  and  600  MSS.,  museums  of  painting  and  anti- 
qoities,  cabinets  of  natural  history  and  medical 
MJcnce,  a  botanical  garden,  two  hospitals,  an 
(wphan  asylum,  and  a  theatre.  Industrjr  and  the 
arts  are  aUke  thriving  in  Douai.  It  has  fabrics  of 
lace,  tulles,  gauze,  cotton  stuffs,  thread,  and  earth- 
enware, glass  and  soap  works,  and  salt  and  sugar 
retineries ;  with  a  considerable  trade  in  flax,  which 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Douai  is  very  ancient,  having  existed  previously 
to  the  invasion  of  Julius  Cffisar.  Its  possession 
vas guaranteed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

DOUBS,  a  frontier  ddp.  of  France,  in  the  E.  part 
nf  the  kingdom,  formerly  comprised  in  Franche- 
Omte,  having  N.  and  NVV.  the  d^ps,  Haut^Rhin 
and  Haute  Saone,  SW.  that  of  Jura,  and  E.  Swit- 
zerland. Length,  N£.  to  SW.,  about  60  m.; 
hreadth  varying  from  20  m.  in  the  N.  to  50  m.  in 
the  S. ;  area,  622,755  hectares.  Pop.  296,280  in 
1H61.  Four  collateral  mountain  chains  belonging 
t«>  the  Jura  system  intersect  the  dep.  in  nearly  its 
mtire  length,  decreasing  in  height  from  E.  to  W., 
and  naturally  dividing  the  surface  into  a  moun- 
tain, hill,  and  plain  region.  The  loftiest  summit 
of  the  E.  range,  Mount  Suchet,  is  5,288  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea :  the  principal  elevation  of  the 
W.  range  rises  to  only  953  fl.  llie  plain  country 
to  the  W.  of  the  latter  range  in  the  most  fertile, 
and  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  com, 
«nd  of  the  vine;  Uie  rest  of  the  country  is  not 
uenerally  productive.  The  mountains  are  all  of 
calcareous  formation,  and  abonnd  with  narrow 
Koi^ges,  grottoes,  and  caverns :  the  more  elevated 
Kmgcs  are  covered  with  pine  forci«t»,  and  in  many 
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parts  with  ice  and  snow  for  six  months  of  the 
year.  Chief  rivers  Doubs,  Lou^,  and  Ognon.  The 
former  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  liixon,  and,  after 
a  very  tortuous  course  through  the  dep.,  it  pro- 
ceeds SW.  through  that  of  Jura,  and  a  part  of 
Saone-et-Loire,  and  ultimately  joins  the  Saone  at 
Verdun.  From  Besan^on  to  near  Montbeliard,  the 
Doube  forms  a  part  of  the  navigable  canal  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone.  There  are  many  small 
rivers  and  some  laige  marshes.  Climate  variable 
and  rather  cold,  but  generally  healthy.  Wheat, 
rye,  maize,  hemp,  pulse,  fruits,  wines,  «frc,,  are 
^wn  in  the  valleys  and  low  country,  which  the 
mhabe.  exchange  with  those  of  the  mountainous 
districts  for  barley,  flax,  cheese,  drugs,  and  timber. 
Agriculture  very  backward:  fallows  are  so  com- 
mon as  usually  to  occupy  nearly  n  third  part  of 
the  cultivable  land,  —  a  waste  that  might  be 
wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  avoided  by  the  substi- 
tution of  green  crops,  at  the  same*  time  that  a 
great  additional  supply  of  food  for  cattle  and  of 
manure  would  be  obtained.  According  to  official 
tables,  120,646  hectares  of  land  are  occupied  witli 
forests ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  French  dcps.  in 
which  the  planting  of  trees  is  actively  going  on. 
Meadow  lands  are  extensive;  in  the  arrond.  of 
Montbeliard  they  are  well  irrigated.  The  rearing 
of  cattle  is  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent^  as 
well  as  the  manufacture  of  cheese  similar  to  that 
of  Gmyfere.  This  branch  of  industry  is  mostly 
conducted  either  by  the  proprietors  of  from  40  to 
60  cows,  or  bv  associations  of  small  proprietors, 
whoee  share  of  the  cheese  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  milk  they  respectively  furnish.  The 
total  annual  product  of  cheese  is  estimated  at 
2,500,000  kilogrammes,  worth  1,650,000  fr.;  of 
butter,  260,000  kilogr.,  value  260,000  fr.  Iron, 
coal,  and  lignite  are  mined,  and  gypsum,  marble, 
and  building-stone,  quarried.  There  are  about 
20  iron-works  in  the  dep.,  which  supply  vcarly 
1,700,000  kilogr.  of  bar  iron,  7,030,000  kilogr.  of 
cast  do.,  2,400,000  kilogr.  of  iron  wire,  160,000 
kilogr.  of  pointes,  640,000  kilogr.  of  iron  plates, 
and  30,000  chests  of  tinned  ware.  The  establish- 
ment at  Audincourt  alone  vields  5,000,000  kilogr. 
of  cast  and  forged  iron.  Watchmaking  employs 
about  2,000  artisans,  and  about  60,000  watches 
are  made  annually  in  Besan^on.  Cutlery,  copper 
wares,  pfU)er,  leather,  liqueurs,  bottles,  and  a  few 
fabrics  or  different  kinds,  are  amon^  the  other 
principal  manufactures.  The  exports  of  the  dop. 
are  chiefly  cattle,  cheese,  butter,  timber,  iron,  liord- 
ware,  watches,  and  agricultural  implements;  its 
imports  com,  wines,  brandv,  cotton,  woollen,  and 
other  fabrics.  Doubs  is  (ii\'ided  into  4  arrond., 
27  cantons,  and  640  communes.  Chief  towns, 
Besan9on,  the  cap.,  Pontarlier,  and  Montebeliard. 
About  26,000  of  the  pop.  are  ProtcstanU.  This 
dep.  formed  a  part  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy  under 
Charles  V. ;  it  was  annexed  to  the  French  crown 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1660. 

DOUGLASS,  the  principal  town  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  on  the  E.  coast  of  which  it  is  situated,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Blackwater,  on  a  circular  bay,  80  m. 
NW.  Liverpool;  lat.  54°  12' N.,  long  4°  25'^47"  W. 
Pop.  9,894  in  1861.  The  town  has  some  good 
streets  and  buildings ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the 
former  are  narrow  and  dirty.  It  has,  however, 
been  a  good  deal  improved  of  late  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  influx  of  visitors  from  Liverpool  and 
other  places,  in  summer,  attracted  by  the  facilities 
for  sea-bathing,  and  by  the  partial  exemption  from 
taxation  enjoyed  by  residents  in  the  island.  (See 
Man,  Isle  of.)  The  steam-pockets  to  and  from 
Liverpool,  Iklfast,  and  (Jlui^gow  frequently  touch 
at  Douglass.  Castle  Mona,  near  the  beach,' a  little 
XE.  from  the  town,  formerly  the  property  and 
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recddenoc  of  the  dukes  of  Athol,  has  been  sold,  and 
is  now  converted  into  a  hotel  There  is  here  a 
pier  520  ft  in  length,  Mrith  a  light-house  at  its 
head.  The  harbour  dries  at  low  water ;  but  vessels 
drawing  10  ft.  water  may  enter  it  at  high-water 
neaps,  and  those  drawing  14  ft.  at  hi^  water 
springs.  The  anchorage  in  stormy  weather  is  but 
indinerent.  The  pari£  church  is  2  m.  from  the 
town;  but  it  has  three  other  churches,  one  of 
which  is  a  handsome  s&ucture,  vrith  chapels  for 
Catholics,  Methodists,  and  Independents.  It  has 
also  assembly-rooms,  a  public  hbrary,  a  Lancas- 
trian school,  and  sevend  charitable  foundations. 
The  custom-house  is  one  of  its  best  buUdings. 

DOULENS,  or  DOULLENS,  a  town  of  France, 
d^p.  Somme,  cap.  airond.,  on  the  Anthie,  16  m.  X. 
Amiens.  Pop.  4,932  in  1861.  Its  citadel,  formerly 
considered  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Picardv,  was  re- 
paired b\'  Vauban,  and  is  very  strong.  The  church 
of  St  Martin  is  remarlcable  for  beauty  and  light- 
ness of  style :  the  town  has  two  hospitus,  a  theatre, 
and  a  large  cotton-spinning  factory. 

DOUNE,  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Perth, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Teith,  a  tributary  of  the 
Forth,  7  m.  KW.  Stirling.  Pop.  1,256  in  1861. 
The  town  consists  of  three  streets,  radiating  from 
a  oenlsre  where  the  market-cross  stands.  Its  onlj 
public  building  is  the  parish  church,  a  Gothic 
edifice  with  a  handsome  tower.  It  is  famous  for 
its  annual  cattle,  sheep,  and  horse  fairs,  six  in 
number,  one  of  them  lasting  three  days.  The 
cattle  and  sheep  are  iJrom  the  highlands,  and  are 
lean,  and  purdiased  to  be  fattened  either  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  or  in  England.  The  cotton 
manufactory  of  Deanston  is  within  less  than  a 
mile  of  the  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  Teith,  and  is 
driven  by  water.  It  belongs  to  a  Glasgow  com- 
pany, and  gives  employment  to  700  individuals  in 
spinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching.  Doune  Castle, 
which  is  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  town, 
on  an  elevated  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Aidoch  with  the  Teith,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  Scottish  fortresses.  It  was  originally 
the  seat  of  the  earls  of  Menteith.  It  was  occa- 
sionally the  residence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It 
was,  for  a  while,  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  in 
1 745.  It  gives  Uie  second  title  to  the  noble  family 
of  Moray,  whose  property  it  has  long  been.  It  has 
a  sauaie  tower  80  rt  h^h ;  the  walls  are  10  ft. 
thick.  The  bridge  of  Teith,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  was  built  in  1535  by  Robert 
Spittal,  tailor  to  Maigaret,  wife  of  James*  IV.  and 
daughter  of  Henry  Vll. 

DOURO  (Span.  Duero,  an.i>urttM),  one  of  the 
princiiMd  rivers  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  Uirough 
the  N.  part  of  both  which  it  flows.  It  rises  in  the 
Sierra  de  Olbion,  prov.  Soria,  Old  Castile,  about 
lat  429  N.  and  long.  29  50'  W.  At  first  it  runs 
iSE.  and  then  S.  to  near  Soria,  but  thence  on- 
ward its  direction  is  generally  VV.,  through  the 
kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Portugal  to  its  mouth  in 
tiie  Atlantic:  in  lat  41°  8'  N.,  I»ng.  8°  38'  W.,  2 
m.  W.  Oporto.  From  near  IVIiranda  to  beyond 
Torre  de  Moncorvo,  however,  it  flows  almost  due 
SW.,  forming  the  boundan'  between  the  Spanish 
prov.  of  Salamanca  and  the  Portuguese  prov.  of 
Tras-os-Montes.  It  afterwards  separates  the  lat- 
ter prov.  and  Minho  from  Beira.  The  length  of 
it8  entire  course  is  estimated  at  500  m. ;  it  receives 
the  Pisueiga,  Seguilla,  £sla  (its  principal  tribu- 
tary), Sabor,  Tua,  and  Tamega  on  the  right,  and 
the  Grado,  Eresma,  Tormes,  Agtieda,  Coa,  Ta- 
vora,  Paiva,  &C.,  on  the  left  side :  its  basin  may 
be  considcml  the  most  extensive  in  the  whol« 
peninsula.  It  runs  for  the  most  ])art  through 
deep  and  narrow  valleys;  its  bed  is  generafly 
narrow,  and  its  current  very  rapid.    It  is,  how- 
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ever  navigable  as  far  as  San  Joko  de  Pesquiera, 
about  70  m.  E.  by  N.  Oporto ;  and  since  the  Wine 
Company  of  the  Upper  Douro  have  partially  re- 
moved some  obstacles  that  existed  at  that  point, 
it  has  been  rendered  available  for  flat-bottomed 
boats  as  high  as  Torre  de  Moncorvo,  100  m.  from 
the  ocean.  It  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  and  its 
navigation  is  liable  to  be  seriously  affected  by 
fre^eSf  or  sudden  swellings,  occasioned  by  rains, 
^c,  to  which  it  is  very  subject  (See  Ororto.) 
Soria,  Aranda-de-Duero,  loro,  and  Zamora  in 
Spain;  and  in  Portugal  Miranda,  San  Jo^  de 
Pesquiera,  and  Oporto,  are  situated  on  its  banks. 
Sixteen  stone  bridges  cross  it  at  various  points, 
besides  which  it  presents  numerous  fords. 

DOVER  (vulgarly  DOVOR),  a  Cinque  Port, 
part  borough,  and  town  of  England,  co.  Kent, 
lathe  St  Augustine,  hund.  Bewsborough,  69  m. 
SE.  London  by  road,  and  88  m.  by  South  Eastern 
railway.  Pop.  25,325  in  1861.  The  town  stands 
on  the  SE.  shore  of  the  co.,  on  the  straits  of 
Dover,  in  a  valley  formed  by  the  depression  of  the 
chalk  strata,  27  m.  NW.  by  W.  Calais,  and  21  m. 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  French  coast  It  is 
traversed  by  a  small  stream,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  harlx>ur.  The  town  consists  of  one  prin- 
cipal street,  extending  upwards  of  a  mile  in  the 
direction  of  the  valley,  shorter  ones  branching 
from  it  on  each  side,  and  ranges  of  houses  on  the 
shore.  What  may  be  called  the  New  Town  of 
Dover,  built  chiefly  for  the  reception  of  occasional 
visitors  during  the  bathing  season,  is  nnder  the 
castle  clifb  on  the  £. :  the  old  part  of  the  town  is 
irregular,  and  the  streets  narrow ;  but  the  whole 
is  improving.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
building,  the  villages  of  Charlton  and  Buckland 
have  become  continuous  portions  of  the  town.  It 
has  two  ancient  par.  churches,  St.  Maiy*s  and  St. 
James's,  the  former  rebuilt  in  1844 ;  another  St 
James,  erected  in  1862,  at  a  cost  of  10,0002.,  and 
twelve  dissenting  chapels.  There  is  also  a  school, 
founded  in  1789,  for  forty-five  boys  and  thirty- 
four  girls,  now  incorporated  with  a  national  school, 
which  educates  400  children;  a  girl's  school  of 
industry,  established  1819;  an  infant  school;  a 
savin^^  bank;  a  dispensary,  and  many  minor 
charities ;  a  town-hall  and  gaol ;  theatre  and 
assembly  rooms,  built  in  1790;  nubhc  libraries, 
reading-rooms,  and  baths,  on  the  Marine  Parade. 
The  harbour,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  small 
stream  which  runs  through  the  town,  called  the 
Dour  or  Plut,  consists  of  an  inner  and  outer  har- 
bour, of  6^  and  7^  acres  respectively.  Vessels  of 
200  tons  can  come  up  to  the  quays,  and  those  of 
400  tons  can  enter  the  port  There  is  a  great 
Harbour  of  Refuse  out.<ddc  the  port,  formed  by  a 
granite  pier  a  mile  in  length,  known  as  the  Ad- 
miralty pier.  The  mail  steamers  to  and  from 
France  land  and  discharge  passengers  at  this  pier, 
and  the  railway  trains  run  along  it,  close  to  the 
boats.  By  a  charter  of  James  I.,  the  lord  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  ten  other  commissioners, 
were  appointed  conservators  of  the  harbour.  On 
an  eminence  bounding  the  SE.  side  of  the  valley 
stands  the  castle,  an  immense  collection  of  ancient 
and  modem  works,  occupying  an  area  of  about 
thirty  acres;  it  is  approached  by  a  bold  ascent, 
but  is  itself  commanded  by  the  higher  ground  on 
the  W.  and  SW.  There  are  remams  of  ramparts, 
and  of  a  temple,  bath,  and  Pharos,  supposed  to  be 
of  Roman  construction.  Previously  to  the  last 
French  war,  the  works  were  much  dilapidated, 
but  they  were  then  repaired,  and  greatly  aug- 
mented. There  are  upper  and  lower  courts,  sur- 
rounded (except  towards  the  sea)  by  ciurtains  and 
large  dry  ditches ;  in  the  centre  of  the  former  is  a 
spailous  keep,  built  by  Henry  III.,  and  now  form- 
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iDg  a  bomb-piDof  maf^azine;  the  curtain  of  the 
lower  court  u  flanked,  at  irregular  intervals,  by 
ten  towers  of  various  construction — the  oldest 
built  by  Earl  Godwin,  the  others  at  different 
times  during  the  Norman  dynasty:  with  these, 
subterranean  passages  communicate  from  the 
ditch :  there  are  also  four  or  five  ancient  wells, 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  370  ft«  The  modem 
wwka  consist  of  batteries  with  heavy  artillery, 
casemates,  covered  ways,  a  large  vault,*  excavated 
in  the  chalk,  and  baJracks  capable  of  lodging 
2,000  troone.  The  lord  warden  of  the  Cinoue 
Porta  is  always  constable  of  the  castle.  Ihe 
heights  on  the  £.  side  the  valley  were  also 
strongly  fortified  during  the  last  war,  and  the 
fortifications  have  been  greatly  strengthened  in 
recent  years,  annual  grants  of  parliament  being 
allowed'  for  the  purpose.  The  grant  for  the 
financial  yeai  1864>5  amounted  to  281,886(. 
lliese  fortifications  arc  garrisoned  by  2,500  troops, 
under  the  command  of  a  brigadier-genezil. 
There  is  a  military  hospital  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
town.  Dover  has  a  busy,  thriving  apf)earance, 
its  chief  tzafiic  being  derived  from  the  influx  of 
passengers  to  and  from  the  Continent :  of  late 
Tears,  also,  its  popularity,  as  a  fashionable  sea- 
bathing place,  has  considerably  increased.  There 
are  la^  paper  mills  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the 
town  a  brewery  and  private  docks,  where  ship- 
biulding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  rope, 
sail,  and  other  establishments  connected  with  the 
supply  of  shipping.  The  intercourse  with  Calais 
and  other  French  ports,  and  also  with  London,  is 
afanoat  wholly  earned  on  bv  steamers.  The  coast- 
ing trade  consists  chiefly  ot  com  exported  to  I-K)n- 
don,  and  coals  imported  from  the  northern  coun- 
tiesL  The  port  comprises  the  creek  of  Folkestone, 
and  the  stations  of  Hythe  and  Komnev.  About 
ninety-five  vessels,  olT  the  aggregate  burden  of 
5^000  tons,  belong  to  the  port. 

Dover,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  is 
divided  into  three  wards,  with  six  aldermen  and 
eighteen  councillors,  and  the  parL  and  municipal 
limits  coincide.  Previously  to  the  act,  the  go- 
verning body  consisted  of  a  mayor,  twelve  jurats, 
and  thurty-suc  common  oouncilmen,  who,  like  the 
magistrates  of  the  other  Cinque  Ports,  enjoyed 
several  peculiar  privileges  in  the  trial  of  crimes, 
dc. ;  but  these  are  now  either  wholly  done  away 
with,  or  greatly  abridged.  The  constable  of  the 
castle  has  still,  however,  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
sheriff  within  the  Cinque  Port  limits ;  writs  firom 
the  superior  courts  are  directed  to  him,  and  his 
warrant  is  executed  by  an  oflScer  called  Bodar; 
the  debtors'  prison  bein^  in  the  castle :  a  court  of 
Ijodemanage  is  also  still  held  for  licensing  and 
regulating  pilots. 

Dover  has  retnmed  two  members  to  the  H.  of 
r.  from  the  18th  Edw.  I.  Previously  to  the  Re- 
form Act,  the  right  of  voting  was  in  the  freemen ; 
the  right  of  freedom  being  acquired  by  birth,  by 
marriage  (during  the  wife's  life),  by  the  pos- 
Fcs>inn  of  a  freehold  within  the  town  and  port, 
bv  gift  and  purchase.  Registered  elector!*,  2,207 
in  1^5.  Gross  annual  value  of  real  property 
S!«ieM5cd  to  income-tax  121,015/.  in  1857,  and 
ll7.502i  in  1862. 

Dover  was  a  station  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it 
was  called  Dubris*,  and  being  situated  nearer  to 
the  Continent  than  any  other  town  in  England,  it 
was  long  regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  aa  being,  in  fact,  the  key  of  the  kuigdom.  At 
Swmgfield,  near  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  a 
preceptory  of  the  Knights  Templara,  where  King 
John  hurrendcred  his  crown,  and  received  it  back 
from  the  Pope's  legate,  in  acknowledgment  of  supc- 
rioritT.    In  1216,  the  castle  was  successfully  de- 
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fended  against  the  Danphin  of  France,  by  Hugh 
de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  lu  tlic  civil  war  it 
Was  taken  by  stratagem,  in  1642,  by  the  Repub- 
licans. 

Dover  cliffs  lie  both  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of 
tlie  town.  The  noble  description  in  Shakspeare 
is  applicable  to  the  hitter ;  but  the  cliff  to  which 
the  poet  alluded  having  been  undermined  and 
thrown  down,  those  that  remain  do  not  quite 
come  up  to  the  description. 

DOWLETABAD  {The  ForttmaU  City ;  Hind. 
Deoghir),  an  inland  town  and  fortress  of  Hin- 
dostan,  prov.  Aumngabad,  and  its  original  cap., 
dom.  of  the  Nizam,  7  m.  NW.  Aumngabad ;  lat. 
19°  57'  N.,  long.  75o  26'  E.  The  fortress  stands 
upon  an  isolated  conical  granite  rock,  the  summit 
or  which  is  about  500  ft.,  above  the  plain  below, 
and  which  has  been  scarped  for  one-third  nearly 
of  its  height,  so  as  to  present  all  round  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  perpendicular  cliff.  An  outer  wall 
of  no  strength  surrounds  the  fort ;  but  three  other 
lines  of  walls  and  gates  must  be  passed  before 
arriving  at  the  ditch,  the  causeway  across  which 
will  admit  of  only  two  p«»r8ons  abreast,  and  which 
is  defended  by  a  building  with  battlements  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  mode  of  access  to  this  singular 
hill  fortress  is  thus  described  by  the  Earl  of 
Munster: — *The  govemor  led  the  way  through 
an  excavation  into  the  heart  of  the  rock,  so  low 
that  I  was  obliged  to  stoop  nearly  double.  But 
after  a  few  paces,  a  number  of  torches  showed  me 
I  was  in  a  high  vault,  and  we  I)egan  to  ascend  on 
a  winding  passage,  cut  througli  the  interior  of  the 
body  of  the  hill. . . .  This  passage  was  about  12  ft, 
high,  and  the  same  broad,  and  the  rise  regular. 
At  certain  distances  from  this  dismal  gallery  are 
trap-doors  with  flights  of  small  steep  steps  leading 
to  the  ditch  below,  only  wide  enough  to  admit  a 
man  to  pass,  also  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  unexposctl  to  the  fire  of  the 
assailants,  nnless  they  wcj-e  on  the  very  crest  of 
the  glacis.  We  might  have  been  in  all  ten  minutes 
mounting  by  torchlight,  and  came  (mt  in  a  sort  of 
hollow  in  the  rock  about  20  ft.  square.  On  one 
side,  leaning  against  the  cliff,  was  a  lazge  iron 
plate,  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  bottom  of 
the  hollow,  with  an  immense  iron  poker.  On  the 
besiegers  having  gained  the  subterranean  pas- 
sage, this  iron  is  intended  to  be  laid  down  over  the 
outlet,  and  a  fire  placed  upon  it.'  Near  it  is  a  per- 
forated hole  in  the  rock,  intended  to  act  as  a 
bellows  to  the  fire.  The  road  hence  to  the  summit 
is  very  steep ;  in  some  places  it  is  covered  with 
bmshwood,  in  others  with  small  houses,  towers, 
and  gates :  it  passes  through  the  governor's  resi- 
dence, a  good  ouilding,  surrounded  by  a  verandah 
with  12  arches.  On  the  peak  the 'Nizam's  flag 
flies,  and  a  laige  brass  24-pounder  is  mounted ; 
but,  excepting  this,  in  the  whole  fortress  there  are 
but  a  few  2  and  3  poundeni.  The  pettah  presents 
the  remains  of  many  buildings  of  a  rough  dark- 
coloured  stone,  but  is  now  in  great  measure  de- 
serted :  the  interior  of  the  lower  fort  is  a  similar 
collection  of  mins,  and  contains  a  column  of  gn^at 
diameter  and  perhaps  160  ft.  high,  deformed,  how- 
ever, by  a  huge  gallery,  which  encompasses  it  at 
about  a  fourth  part  of  its  elevation  from  the 
ground.  From  its  natural  strength,  and  the  la- 
bour that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  this  fortress 
is  looked  upon  as  impregnable;  and  as  there  is 
plenty  of  water  (one  tank  cut  out  of  the  rock  is 
only  about  100  yards  from  the  summit),  if  pro- 
perly defended,  it  could  only  be  reduced  by 
famine.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  it 
was  one  of  the  first  fortresses  that  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  took  it  by  sur- 
prise, and  plundered  it  of  immense  riches,  a.d. 
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1298.  Earlv  in  tbe  14th  century,  Mohammed  III., 
who  made  it  his  residence,  nearly  mined  Delhi  by 
the  absurd  project  of  maJcing  its  inhabitants  re- 
more  to  his  new  capital.  It  was  afterwards  suc- 
cessively possessed  by  the  dynasties  of  Ahmed 
Nizam  l^hah,  Malik  Amber,  Shah  Jehan,  and  the 
French :  since  1758  it  has  belonged  to  the  Nisam's 
dom.  The  pagodas  of  Kllora  (which  see)  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dowletabad. 

DOWN,  a  marit  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster,  on 
its  W.  coast,  having  S.  and  £.  the  Irish  Sea,  and 
the  N.  Channel,  N.  Belfast,  Lough,  and  Antrim, 
and  W.  Armagh  and  Louth.  Area,  611,404  imp. 
acres,  of  which  108,569  are  unimproved  mountam 
and  bog.  The  extent  of  arable  land,  in  square 
miles,  was  803  in  1841 ;  818  in  1851 ;  and  821  in 
1861  (census  of  Ireland  for  1861).  The  mountains 
of  Mounie,  in  the  8.  part  of  the  co.,  are  amongst 
the  highest  in  Ireland ;  but,  with  this  and  a  few 
other  exceptions,  the  surface  is  abundantly  leveL 
Soil  of  a  medium  degree  of  fertility.  There  are 
some  large  estates ;.  but  there  is  also  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  those  of  medium  size.  Farms  very 
Rmall:  those  occupied  bv  the  better  class  of 
farmers  run  fh)m  20  to  oO,  and  a  few  to  100, 
acres;  but  the  inferior  holdings,  which  are  the 
great  mass,  do  not,  perhaps,  average  5  acres. 
The  occupiers  of  the  latter  formerly  depended,  in 
a  great  degree,  on  the  linen  trade;  but  since  its 
decline,  or  rather  since  the  manufacture  began  to 
lie  principally  carried  on  in  factories,  they  have 
had  nothing  but  the  land  to  depend  on,  and  the 
competition  for  the  smallest  patches  is  extreme. 
In  tnis,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland,  a  new 
tenant  must  not  only  pay  the  stipulated  rent  to 
the  landlord,  but  he  must  also  pay  a  sum  to  the 
previous  occupier,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  leaving  tlie  farm,  to  ensiu«  his  quiet 
|H)ssesaiou.  Thin  latter  sum  is  called  the  tenants 
right :  and  in  Down  it  frequently  amounts  to  lOL 
on  acre!  (Uinn*8  Miseries  and  Beauties  of  Ireland, 
i.  85,  &c.)  Still,  however,  a  ffood  mi^iy  improve- 
ments have  be«n  introduced  m  late  years,  though, 
wiiere  the  holdings  are  so  small,  it  would  be  absiml 
to  suppose  that  agriculture  can  be  far  advanced. 
Potatoes,  oat«,  and  Hax  are  the  prindp^  crops; 
turnips  rare;  pr.tatoes  mostly  planted  in  Mazy 
beds,  though  drilling  is  now  pretty  common. 
Average  rent  of  land,  16».  an  acre.  Cottages  very 
generally  whitewashed  and  neat.  The  condition 
of  the  cottiers  or  peasantry  is  much  superior  to 
what  it  is  in  most  other  Irish  Cos.;  and  would 
liave  been  much  more  so  but  for  that  custom,  the 
l>ane  and  curse  of  Ireland,  of  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing farms,  which  is  nowhere  more  prevalent 
than  hero.  Principal  rivers,  Bann,  Lagan,  and 
Xewrv.  Principal  towns,  Newry,  Ball^acarret, 
and  Dowupatrick.  Down  is  divided  into  eight 
baronies  and  sixty  parishes,  and  sends  four  mem- 
bers to  the  H.  of  C,  two  for  the  co.,  and  one  each 
for  Newry  and  Dowu|)atrick.  Registered  electors, 
11,367  m  1865.  Pop.  861,487  m  1841;  320,924 
in  1851 ;  and  299,302  in  1861.  Grow  annual  value 
of  real  property  ass&ssed  to  income  tax,  611,311/1 
in  1857,  and  60*4,871/.  in  1862. 

DOWNIIAM  (MARKET),  a  town  and  par.  of 
li^ngland,  co.  Norfolk,  hund.  Clackclose,  78  m. 
X.  by  E.  London  by  road,  and  874  ™'  by  Great 
Kastem  railway.  Pop.  of  town  2,458,  and  of  par. 
»,133  in  1861.  Area  of  par.,  2,880  acres.  The 
town,  on  an  acclivity  near  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Ouse,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  has  three 
streets  of  well-built  houses,  and  is  paved  and 
amply  supplied  with  water.  The  church,  on  the 
summit  of  the  acclivity,  is  an  antique  Gothic 
structure,  with  a  low  tower  and  spire,  approached 
on  the  S.  by  a  noble  avenue,  and  on  the  N.  by  a 
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flight  of  steps.  There  are  also  several  dissenting 
chapels,  a  Lancastrian  school  for  65  boys,  and  a 
national  school  for  70  girls.  Market,  Sat,  noted 
for  the  supply  of  fish  and  wild  fowl  from  the  fens. 
Fairs,  March  8  for  horses  (one  of  the  largest  in 
the  kingdom),  May  8,  cattle,  and  Nov.  13.  There 
is  an  extensive  bell  foundry  in  the  town,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  a  huge  mustard  manu- 
factory. It  is  chiefly  a  dairy  parish,  and  has  b^n 
long  celebrated  for  its  supply  of  butter;  but  its 
famous  butter  market,  held  on  Monday,  has  been 
removed  to  Swaffham.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
weekly,  and  a  court  baron  and  leet  quarterly,  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor. 

DOWNPATRICK,  a  marit.  town  and  pari  bor. 
of  Ireland,  co.  Down,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  prov. 
Ulster,  near  the  Quoyle,  a  short  distance  from  its 
embouchure,  in  the  8W.  angle  of  Lough  Stiang- 
ford,  21  m.  S.  by  E.  Belfast,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway.  Pop.  4,866  in  1841,  and  3,840 
in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  four  main  staneeta, 
meeting  in  a  confined  valley,  and*  extending  up 
the  declivities  of  the  surrounding  steep  hills,  like 
other  northern  towns,  it  is  dindcd  into  the  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  quarters.    There  is  a  quay  about 

1  m.  from  the  town,  on  the  river,  accessible  to 
vessels  of  100  tons,  and  a  new  quay,  about  1  m. 
nearer  the  Lough,  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  much 
larger  burden.  The  town  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  bishopric  of  Down,  but  suice  the  union  of 
the  see  with  that  of  Connor,  the  ecclesiastical 
business  is  transacted  at  Lisbum.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  cathedral,  and  those  of  a  neighbouring 
piUar  tower,  still  remain.  The  new  cathedral  is 
built  in  the  ancient  style ;  besides  which,  there  is 
a  par.  church,  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  and  meeting- 
houses for  Presbyterians  and  for  Methodists.  The 
diocesan  school  for  Down  and  Dromore  dioceses 
is  held  here,  as  also  a  subscription  school,  the  co. 
infirmary,  fever  hospital,  dispensary,  an  almshouse 
with  schools  annexed,  endowed  by  the  Southwell 
family,  an  asylum  for  clergymen's  widows,  a  men- 
dicity institution,  and  large  barracks.  A  consta- 
bulary force  is  stationed  here.  In  the  imqaediate 
vicinity  is  a  remarkable  rath,  or  artificial  mound, 
60  ft.  high,  and  surrounded  by  three  ramparts,  the 
outermost  of  which  is  nearly  1  m.  in  circ.    About 

2  m.  distant,  at  the  foot  of' the  hill  of  Sleibh-na- 
g^ddle,  are  the  Struel  weUs,  much  frequented  at 
midsummer  by  Rom.  Cath.  pilgrims  for  devotional 
purposes,  and  for  the  supposed  miraculous  efficacy 
of  their  waters.  The  corporation,  which  consistecl 
of  a  m&joT,  bailiffs,  and  commonalty,  no  longer 
exists,  Its  powers  being  vested  in  commissioners. 
The  bor.  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  H.  of 
C.  till  the  Union,  since  which  it  has  sent  one 
member  to  the  imperial  H.  of  C.  The  porL  bor. 
extends  over  a  space  of  1,486  staL  acres.  Regis- 
tered electors,  208  in  1862.  Manor  courts,  with 
jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  102.,  are  held  every 
third  Tuesday ;  courts  leet  in  spring  and  at  Mi- 
chaelmas. The  CO.  assizes  are  held  here  in  the 
court-house,  a  modem  building ;  as  are  also  gene- 
ral sessions  in  March  and  October,  and  petty  ses- 
sions on  Thursdays.  The  co.  gaol,  a  spacious 
building,  contains  200  cells,  and  16  other  rooms 
for  prisoners.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Markets  on  Saturdays; 
fairs  on  the  second  Thursday  in  Jan.,  March  'l7, 
May  19,  June  22,  Oct.  29,  and  Nov.  19.  This  is 
a  very  old  town,  being  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  UUagh  or  Ulster. 

DOWNTON,  a  bor.  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Wilts,  near  its  S.  border,  hund.  Downton,  on 
the  Upper  Avon,  which  here  divides  into  3 
branches,  each  crossed  by  a  bridge;  78  m.  SW.  by 
W.  London.     Area  of  par.,  11,420  acres.     Pop.  of 
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dn-  3,566  in  1861,  The  town  has  one  principal 
street,  with  a  few  respectable  houses.  Exclusive 
of  the  chaTch---a  laige  craciform  structure  with  a 
towo^theie  is  a  chapel  of  ease  in  the  parish,  and 
thxee  dissenting  chapels.  A  free  school,  founded 
in  1679,  educates  12  boys;  and  another,  founded 
in  1797,  6  girls.  Market  discontinued.  Fairs 
April  23,  for  cattle,  Oct.  2  for  horses  and  sheep. 
The  bor.  xetmned  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  fiom 
the  rdgn  of  Edw.  I.  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  ITiis  is  a 
place  of  considerable  antiquity.  At  its  SE.  end  is 
a  conical  mount,  on  whidi  stood  an  ancient  castle, 
whose  entrenchments  are  still  visible.  Stand<inch 
or  Trafalgar  House,  a  national  gift  to  the  heirs  of 
Lord  Nelaon,  is  within  2  m.  of  Downton. 

DRAGUIGNAN,  an  inl  town  of  France,  dc^ 
Var,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a  fertile  valley,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Artesby,  40  m.  NE.  Toulon,  and 
410  ffi.  SE.  Pans,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  railway 
from  Toulon  to  Nice.    Pop.  10,062  In  1861.    Its 
climate  b  temperate  and  salubrious,  and  being 
ataatod  in  a  basin,  surrounded  by  vine  and  olive 
dad  hills,  it  oflfere  a  delightful  place  of  residence. 
Tboi^h  without  any  particular  beauty,  the  town 
U  suffidendy  well  built,  and  has  numerous  public 
foantains.     Chief  public  buildings— the  hall  of 
justice,  prison,  clock-tower,  and  hospital.    Dra- 
ffogaan  has  a  public  library  with  15,000  vob.,  an 
excellent  botanic  garden,  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  a  society  of  agriculture  and  commerce ; 
viUi  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, a  chamber  of  manufactures,  and  a  com- 
nnmal  college.    There  are  fabrics  of  broad-cloth, 
thrown  silks,  stockings,  and  soap,  and  distilleries. 
DRAMMEN,  a  sea-port  town  of  Norway,  distr. 
Bodcenid,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Christiana-fiord,  and 
2ft  m.  SW.  Christiana.    Pop.  10,122  in  1860.    *It 
u  a  lung  straggling  place.    Though  to  us  it  seemed 
to  have  little  of  the  bustle  of  trade,  it  is  said  to 
export  more  timber,    chiefly  in  logs,  than  any 
town  in  Norway.     Its  women  are  reckoned  among 
the  greatest  beauties  of  the  North ;  and  we  saw 
wme  who  fully  support  its  reputation  in  this  respect. 
Most  travellers,  however,  will  recollect  it  better  as 
the  place  in  which  is  carried  on  the  principal 
manufacture   of   the   delightful   little   earriotk.' 
(Branner's  Excursions,  p.  86.) 

DRAVE  (Germ.  Drau)j  a  river  of  Europe,  and 
nne  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Danube.  It 
lies  whollv  within  the  Austrian  empire,  extending 
ktween  lat  4ff>  60'  and  45©  80'  N.,  and  long. 
120  W  and  19®  E.  It  rises  on  the  Tobhick-heath, 
iwir  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Tyrol,  in  what  is 
called  the  Puater-thal,  about  17  m.  ESE.  Brun- 
Mhen,  and  runs  at  first  ENE.  to  Lienz,  where  it  is 
aug:mented  by  the  IsL  From  this  point  its  course 
{renerally  is  ESE.  to  its  mouth  m  the  Danube, 
near  the  casUe  of  ErdOdy,  I24  m.  E.  Essegg.  It 
traverses  Carinthia  and  Styna,  and  afterwards 
forms  the  boundary  between  Croatia  and  Slavonia 
«» the  8.,  and  Hungary  Proper  on  the  N.  It  re- 
ceives the  MShl,  Gurk,  Lavant,  and  Mur  (its  chief 
«fflnent)  on  the  left;  and  the  Gail,  Dran,  Bedyna 
and  some  other  riven  of  minor  importance  on  its 
JKht  ride.  Lienz,  Greifenbuig,  Spital,  ViUach, 
vSlkermarkt,  Marburg,  Pettau,  Warasdin,  and 
pKgg,  are  the  chief  towns  situated  on  its  banks, 
"runs  through  a  mountainous  country  and  narrow 
Twlej'^,  as  far  as  Warasdin,  but  thence  onward  its 
«wii»e  ia  through  a  plain  country.  Its  entire 
«J?thU  estimated  at  370  m.  In'its  upper  part 
the  Drave  is  extrcmd^'  rapid ;  its  navigation  in 
many  parts  is  greatly  mipeded  by  the  numl)er  of 
|f«»  torn  down  by  ita  A-iolence,  which  afterwards 
hiock  up  the  current.    At  present  this  river  is 
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made  but  little  use  of  for  commercial  purposes ; 
but  in  case  of  an  extensive  steam-navi^tion  of 
the  Danube,  its  value  as  a  means  of  transit  would 
be  greatly  enhanced.  It  is  said  that  the  Austrian 
government  has  in  contemplation  to  form  a  com- 
munication between  the  Adriatic  and  one  of  the 
great  tributaries  of  the  Danube ;  and  if  so,  tiiis 
would  probably  be  the  one  chosen,  the  country 
between  the  iJpper  Drave  and  the  sea  apparently 
presenting  the  fewest  obstacles  to  such  an  under- 
taking. (Tumbuirs  Austria,  ii.  376,  377.)  The 
author  of  *  Germany  and  the  Germans,'  voL  iL, 
gives  a  spirited  sketch  and  description  of  Hun- 
garian peasants  descending  the  Drave  on  rafts  of 
empty  barrels,  after  having  disposed  of  their  wine 
in  the  mountains  of  Carinthia. 

DRESDEN,  a  city  of  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxonv,  on  both  sides  the  Elbe;  61  m. 
ESE.  Leipzig,  233  m.  ENE.  Frankfort  on  the 
Mayne,  220  m.  NNE.  Munich,  100  m.  S.  by  E. 
Berlin,  and  230  m.  NW.  Vienna,  on  the  mam  line 
of  railway  from  Berlin  to  Pnigue  and  Vienna. 
Pop.  61,227  in  1811,  and  128,152  in  1861.  The 
city  is  more  than  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
Saxon  wine  district,  occupying  the  most  beautiful 
and  richly-cultivated  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Elbe.  The  banks  of  the  river  have,  however,  a 
venr  different  appearance.  The  right  is  abrupt, 
rocky,  and  woody,  and,  having  a  S.  aspect,  is  in 
great  part  covered  with  vineyards.  The  left  is 
more  flat,  presenting  a  succession  of  meadows, 
groves,  gardens,  and  orchards,  studded  with  nume- 
rous villages:  the  whole  landscape  gradually 
rising  till  it  becomes  united  with  the  distant  Erze- 
Gebirge  mountains.  The  city  itself  has  been 
termed  the  *  German  Florence,'  and  is  certainly,  on 
the  whole,  very  handsome. 

Dresden  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Towns, 
— the  first  on  the  right  or  S.  bank  of  the  river,  and 
the  latter  on  the  N.  bank;  and  has  seven  suburbs, 
extendin^i^  all  round  the  Old  Town,  of  which  that 
called  Fnederickstadt,  lying  to  the  W.*of  the 
small  river  Weiseritz,  near  its  confiuence  with  the 
Elbe,  is  the  best  built  and  most  important.  Im- 
mediately adjoining  the  town,  are  the  Neue 
Afdagen^  consisting  of  public  walks  and  gardens. 
The  Old  and  New  Towns  are  connected  by  two 
bridges,  llie  first,  a  noble  stone  bridge  of  sixteen 
arches,  1,420  ft  in  length,  and  36  ft  in  width,  is 
considered  the  longest  and  finest  structure  of  the 
kind  in  Germany.  It  has  a  foot  pavement  and  an 
iron  balustrade  on  each  side,  with  a  bronze  crucifix 
on  its  centre  pier,  and  an  inscription  commemo- 
rative of  the  destruction  of  part  of  the  bridge  by 
Marshal  Davoust,  to  facilitate  his  retreat  in  1813, 
and  its  restoration  in  the  same  year  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  of  Kusria.  The  other  bridge, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  railway  leading  from 
Leipsic,  through  Dresden  to  Prague,  was  opened 
in  1850,  and  is  also  a  fine  structure.  The  Old 
Town  was  formerly  provided  with  fortifications ; 
but  these  were  demolished  by  the  French  in  1810, 
and  the  place  they  occupied  is  now  laid  out  in 
public  walks.  That  portion  of  tJhese  walks  facing 
the  lilbe,  is  called  the  Briihl  Terrace,  and  is  ap- 
proached iirom  tlie  foot  of  the  bridge  by  a  grand 
flight  of  broad  steps.  From  its  own  beauty,  and 
the  grandeur  and  variety  of  the  scenery  it  com- 
mands, it  is  at  all  times  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
inhabitants.  As  in  most  other  fortified  towns,  the 
streets  in  the  Old  Town  are  narrow,  the  housea 
lofty  and  gloomy  looking,  and  the  sauarcs  ir- 
regular. In  the  construction  of  the  buildings, 
generally,  which  are  chiefly  of  sandstone,  strength 
has  beeii  more  studied  than  elegance :  the  principal 
I  of  the  public  edifices  are,  however,  in  this  part  of 
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Dresden.  The  Schlosa  (castle),  or  royal  palace, 
opposite  the  bridge,  is  a  lacKe  antique  and  ungainly 
looking  building,  having  the  appearance  of  a  for- 
tress rather  th^  of  a  royal  residence;  but,  in- 
ternally, it  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  its  desti- 
nation. It  has  halls  of  audience,  ceremony,  and 
various  other  state  rooms,  a  royal  library,  the  hall 
in  which  the  Saxon  legislature  is  0{>ened,  and  a 
Catholic  chapel  with  a  tower  378  ft.  high.  It  con- 
tains the  celebrated  state  treasury,  or  Green  Vault 
{Grune  Gewolbe),  which  occupies  a  suite  of  vaulted 
apartments  on  the  ground  floor.  They  contain  an 
immense  collection  of  precious  stones,  curiosities, 
and  objects  of  virtUj  and  are  reputed  to  be  worth 
at  least  a  million  sterling.  Adjoining  the  royal 
palace  is  the  chamber  of  archives,  and  near  it 
the  palace  of  princes,  containing  a  handsome 
chapel,  gallery  of  portraits,  and  libraiy.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  royal  palace,  and  also  com- 
municating with  it,  is  the  far-famed  gallery  of 
paintings,  the  grand  attraction  of  Dresden,  being 
not  only  the  finest  collection  in  Germany,  but  the 
finest,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  to  be  found  N.  of  the 
Alps.  Amongst  its  valuable  specimens  of  art,  not 
one  of  which  can  be  pronounced  bad,  few  me- 
diocre, numbers  good,  and  several  incomparable, 
are  the  celebrated  Madimna  di  San  Si$to  of  Ra- 
phael ;  the  NottCf  and  five  other  works,  bv  Cor- 
reggio,  in  his  best  style ;  the  St  CecUia  of  Carlo 
Dole! ;  the  Christo  delta  Moneta-  and  a  VenuSf  by 
Tirian;  other  paintings,  by  Paul  Veronese,  Annibal 
Caracci,  Guido,  dc;  altogether  356,  by  Italian 
artists.  In  the  works  of  the  later  German  and 
Flemish  masters,  this  ^llery  is  also  extremely 
rich :  it  contains  magnificent  specimens  of  Rem- 
brandt, Rubens,  Vandyke,  Teniers,  Hans  Holbein 
the  younger,  Ruysdael,  Wouvermans,  Ac  Of  the 
French  school,  there  are  several  paintings  by 
Claude,  Nic.  Poussin,  Ac. ;  and  beneath  the  galler}' 
Uiere  is  a  fine  collection  of  plaster  casts  of  the  most 
famous  statues,  made  under  the  superintendence 
of  Raphael  Mengs.  This  gallery,  founded  by  the 
Elector  Augustus  II.,  has  remained  untouched  and 
unharmed  amid  the  innumerable  revolutions  that 
have,  in  the  interval,  convulsed  Germany.  When 
Frederick  the  Great  bombarded  Dresden,  battered 
down  its  churches,  and  laid  its  streets  in  ruins,  he 
ordered  the  artillery  to  keep  clear  of  the  picture 
gallery;  and  Napoleon  treated  Saxony  with  so 
much  consideration,  that  not  one  of  her  pictures 
made  the  journey  to  Paris. 

The  Zwinger,  erected  in  1711,  and  originally 
designed  as  merely  the  vestibule  to  a  new  palace, 
intended  to  be  built  by  Augustus  II.,  is  a  fine 
group  of  buildings,  surrounding  an  enclosure 
planted  with  orange  trees,  and  forming  a  favourite 
promenade.  It  contains  the  armoury  (second 
only  to  the  Ambras  collection  at  Vienna),  cabinets 
of  natural  history,  mineralogy,  and  mathematical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  gallery  of 
engravings,  which  possesses  at  least  200,000  spe- 
cimens of  that  art.  Immediately  contiguous  to 
one  of  the  wings  of  the  Zwinger,  is  tlie  grand 
opera-house,  a  buUding  capable  of  accommodating 
«,000  spectators.  It  communicates,  by  a  covered 
way,  with  the  palace  of  the  princes,  but  is  now 
only  used  for  court  festivities :  theatrical  per- 
formances take  place  in  a  smaller  theatre,  near 
the  Catholic  church ;  the  latter,  occupying  a 
very  prominent  situation  between  the  royal  palace 
and  the  bridge,  is  a  large  structure  in  the  Italian 
style.  Externally  it  is  profusely  decorated,  and 
generally  considered  deficient  in  taste;  but  in- 
ternally it  is  chaste,  elegant,  and  imposing.  It 
contains  an  altarpiece  by  Raphael  Mengs,  and  a 
fine  oigan  by  Silberman :  the  music  in  this  church 
is  celebrated  throughout  Germany.    As  a  whole. 


however,  it  is  inferior  in  elegance  to  the  Fran^ 
enJdrche  (church  of  Our  Lady,  or  St,  Mary)  in 
the  new  market,  a  beautifid  stone  building,  adorned 
with  a  cupola,  constructed  on  the  model  of  that 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  388  German  ft.  high.  The 
other  churches  do  not  demand  particular  notice. 
The  remaining  principal  edifices  in  the  Old  Town 
are,  the  Bruihl  palace,  with  a  collection  of  50 
landscapes  by  Canaletto;  the  mint,  arsenal, 
medico-chirurgical  school,  house  of  assembly, 
royal  guard-house— a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gre- 
cian architecture,  new  post-oflice,  trades'  hall,  and 
hall  for  the  annual  exhibition  and  sale  of  the 
works  of  Saxon  artists.  The  town  hall  is  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  old  market,  and  the  only 
regular  square  in  the  Old  Town.  The  New  Town 
is  altogether  much  better  laid  out,  and  contains 
fine  squares,  8|)acious  streets,  and  elegant  fan- 
boiu;gs.  In  this  quarter  stands  the  Japanese 
palace,  now  called  the  Aumuteum,  in  honour  of 
Its  founder,  Augustus  IL  This  magnificent 
palace,  anpropriated  wholly  to  public  pur{X)6ea,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  or  the  Elbe, 
amid  pleasure  grounds,  which  form  a  most  agree- 
able promenade  for  the  citizens.  It  contains  the 
mnseum  of  antiquities  and  modem  8tatuar>% 
which  occupies  10  saloons,  and  is  enriched  by  sonae 
of  the  finest  antique  statues  in  Germany;  a 
cabinet  of  coins ;  a  public  library  with  250,000 
volumes,  4,000  MSS.,  100,000  pamphlets,  and 
20,000  maps;  and  the  celebrated  porcelain 
cabinet.  The  last  is  a  collection  of  more  than 
60,000  pieces  of  China,  including  the  finest 
Meissen,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Italian,  and  S^rres 
ware,  and  specimens  of  the  manufacture  of  every 
countiT,  altogether  filling  18  apartments.  Here 
are  to  oe  seen  the  three  splendid  China  vases  that 
Augustus  II.  purchased  of  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, at  the  price  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  fully 
equipped ! 

Throtigh  the  centre  of  the  New  Town  runs  a 
broad  handsome  street,  planted  with  lind^i  trees, 
near  the  upper  end  of  which  are  some  extensive 
infantry  and  cavalr}'  barracks.  The  other  chief 
public  buildings  are,  the  commandant's  residence, 
several  military  academies,  the  town  hall,  and  the 
church  of  the  Trinity.  The  market  place  is  em- 
bellished with  an  equestrian  sutue  of  Augustus 
II.,  in  ancient  Roman  costume.  The  Frederick- 
stadt  contains  the  Marcolini  palace  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  cemetery,  but  this  quarter  is 
mostly  inhabited  by  the  working  cla»es.  The 
Pima  suburb  boasts  of  Prince  Anton's  haiidsome 
villa  and  extensive  gardens;  and  the  Wilsdruf 
suburb  has  the  palace,  gardens,  and  observat4>ry 
of  Prince  Maximilian.  Dresden  has  a  great  num- 
ber of  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  and  es- 
tablishments devoted  to  education.  Among  these 
are  an  academy  of  arts,  two  colleges,  a  botanic 
garden :  schools  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  veteri- 
nary medicine ;  a  high  school,  "1  normal  schools, 
numerous  free  elementary  schools,  with  schools 
for  tlie  reformation  of  depraved  children,  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind ;  it  has  also  many 
charitable  institutions,  including  orphan  asylums 
of  various  kinds,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  5  other 
hospitals.  Amongst  other  conveniences,  the  city 
possesses  excellent  public  baths  of  all  kinds,  the 
prices  of  admission  to  which  being  low,  the  poorest 
person  Ls  able  to  indulge  in  theuseofwiiatis  found 
to  contribute  materially  to  the  public  health. 

Dresden  has  no  ven'  considerable  external 
trade.  It  has  numerous  painters,  designers, 
sculptors,  engravers,  and  other  workers  in  the 
fine  arts ;  and  some  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
silk,  leather,  gold  and  silver  articles,  carpets,  seal- 
ing wax,  maccaroni,  white  lead,  straw  hats,  arti- 
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ficul  flowers,  musical,  mathematical,  and  philo- 
lophical  instruments,  with  a  bomb  and  cannon 
foundry,  and  a  laige  sugar  refinery.  What  is 
called  l)re6den  china  is  not  made  in  this  city,  but 
at  Meissen,  14  m.  distant.  The  greater  proportion 
of  its  external  commerce  has  hitherto  consisted  in 
its  transit  trade  by  railway  and  by  the  river 
Elbe;  its  general  trade  is,  however,  increasing. 
8ince  1826,  a  wool  market  has  been  establi<!hed. 

Few  European  capitals  have  such  pleasant  en- 
\irons  as  Dresden.  Nearly  all  the  roads  leading 
mit  of  it,  and  especiallv  from  the  New  Town  and 
Friederickstadt,  are  p'lanted  with  rows  of  trees. 
The  Elbe  to  the  NW.  of  the  city  is  lined  on 
either  side  with  fine  avenues  for  a  considerable 
flistance.  SE.  of  the  Pima  suburb  is  the  Groase 
Garten,  a  large  }iark  filled  with  fine  trees,  near 
which  b  the  small  village  of  Riicknitz,  and  the 
monument  erected  to  Moreau  on  the  8ix)t  where 
he  received  his  death  wound,  27th  Aug.  1813. 
On  tlic  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  is  the  LtnAbetd,  a 
hotel  surrounded  by  some  beautiful  gardens,  con- 
taining a  theatre,  j^c,  about  1  m.  from  the  New 
Town ;  and  2  m.  beyond  this  is  FhuUater'a  Vine- 
mrdy  a  vilU  and  grounds  laid  out  with  much  taste 
by  a  deceased  Scotch  nobleman.  To  these  differ- 
ent places  people  of  all  ranks  delight  to  resort, 
which  they  do  especially  on  Sunday  afternoons, . 
to  take  refreshments  and  dance,  or  listen  to  the 
excellent  bands  of  music  with  which  all  the 
public  places  are  provided. 

Dresden  and  its  environs  have  been  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  most  important  conflicts  in  modem 
warfare,  particularly  on  the  26  th  and  27th  August, 
1813,  when  Napoleon  defeated  the  allies  under 
its  walls.  This  city  has  been  the  favourite 
readence  of  many  distinguished  literary  men; 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  KOrner  lived, 
Schiller  wrote  great  part  of  his  *Don  Carlos,'  and 
Weber  composed  his  highly  celebrated  opera  *  Der 
Fieischtttz.^  Its  inhabitants  generally  are  great 
lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  and  devoted  to  music 

DREUX,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Eure-et-Loire, 
cap.  anond.,  on  the  Blaise,  a  tributary  of  the  Eure, 
which  partly  encircles  it,  20  m.  NNVV.  Chartres, 
on  a  branch  line  of  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Chartres.  Pop.  6,940  in  1861.  The  town  stands 
at  the  foot  of  a  hiU,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an 
andent  castle,  which  belonged  to  the  counts  of 
Dreux :  it  is  well  built,  and  has  a  fine  promenade 
along  the  river's  bank,  a  hospital,  puolic  baths, 
a  theatre,  town-hall,  and  church.  Louis  Philippe, 
vhen  Duke  of  Orleans,  built  in  the  castle  a  chapel, 
which  he  intended  for  his  family  burial-place.  It 
is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  and  of  a  communal  college.  Near 
it,  in  1562,  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Condd,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Protestants,  was  taken  prisoner.  Dreux  was 
the  native  place  of  Jean  de  Kotrou,  the  tragic 
poet,  and  of  Philidor,  the  famous  chess-player. 

DRIFFIELD  (GREAT),  a  market-town  and 
township  of  England,  E.  foding,  co.  York,  near 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Hull ;  27  m.  E,  by  N. 
Yoik,  on  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Area  of 
township,  4,910  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  4,734  in  1861. 
The  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  consists  chiefly 
of  one  long  street,  parallel  to  which  flows  the 
brook  above  noticed,  which,  at  the  S.  extremity 
«f  the  town,  is  enlarged  into  a  navigable  canal 
that  joins  the  Hull  below  Frodingham  Bridge. 
All  Siidnts'  chuxch  is  an  ancient  stnicture  in  me 
Gothic  style.  The  Independents,  Wesleyan,  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  and  Baptists,  have  places 
of  wonhip.  There  is  a  national  school  for  100 
children,  and  a  dispensary.  The  chief  officer  is  a 
constable  appointel  annually:  a  court  for  the 
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recovery  of  small  debts  is  held  here.  The  town 
is  a  station  for  receiving  votes  in  elections  of 
members  for  the  E.  Riding.  Market-day,  Thurs,, 
and  well  attended  cattle  markets  every  fortnight. 

DROGHEDA,  a  parL  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of 
Ireland,  being  a  co.  m  itself,  but  locally  in  the  cos. 
of  Meath  and  Louth,  prov.  Leinster,  on  the  Boyne, 
4  m.  above  its  embouchure  in  the  Irish  Sea,  and 
25  m.  N.  Dublin,  on  the  railway  from  DubHn  to 
Dundalk  and  Belfast.  Pop.  17,365  in  1831,  and 
14,740  in  1861.  From  the  time  the  English  settled 
in  Ireland,  tliis  town,  formerly  called  lYedagh,  was 
considered  of  great  importance.  Parliaments  have 
been  frequentljr  held  in  it,  and  it  was  made  the 
site  of  a  university,  but  the  privilege  was  not  acted 
upon.  In  1649  it  was  stormed  by  Cromwell,  who 
put  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  that  were  transported  to  the  Ame- 
rican settlements. 

The  BoATie  divides  the  town  into  two  unequal 
portions,  the  larger  of  which,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  river,  is  connected  with  the  lesser  by  a  bridge 
of  three  arches ;  part  of  the  ancieut  walls,  and  the 
^ate  of  St.  Lawrence,  still  remain,  but  the  build- 
mgs  now  extend  considerably  beyond  them.  The 
churches  within  the  town  are  St.  Peter's  in  the  N. 
div.,  St.  Mar}-'s  in  the  S.,  and  a  chapel  of  ease. 
The  R.  Cath*.  chapel  of  St  Peter,  considered  the 
cathedral  of  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh,  is  a  large 
and  elegant  building,  as  is  also  that  of  St.  Mary. 
I'here  are  friaries  of  the  Augustine,  Dominican, 
and  Franciscan  orders,  and  convents  of  the  Domi- 
nicans and  the  Presentation.  The  Presbyterians 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of  worship. 
There  are  here  a  classical  school  on  the  foundation 
of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  other  public  schools  which 

five  instruction  to  nearly  a  thousand  pupils.  It 
as  also  an  infirmary,  a  workhouse  for  ^e  accom- 
modation of  940  inmates,  a  linen  hall,  a  building 
for  the  widows  of  Protestant  clergymen,  and  an 
almshouse.  There  is  an  unfantr^"^  barrack  in  the 
town,  and  another  in  the  vicimty  of  Richmond 
Fort.  It  is  in  general  pretty  well  built :  the 
streets  are  paved,  lighted,  and  cleaned,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  corporation ;  but  its  apf)earance  is  un- 
favourable, and  the  streets  swarm  with  beg^^ars. 

Drugheda  originally  consisted  of  two  distinct 
corporations,  one  on  the  side  of  Meath,  the  other 
on  that  of  Louth,  lliese  were  united  under 
Henry  IV.,  who  granted  the  newly  formed  bor, 
a  charter,  under  which  it  is  still  regulated.  Its 
jurisdiction  extends  over  5,780  acres.  The  cor- 
poration consists  of  6  aldermen  and  18  common- 
councilmen,  elected  by  the  three  wards  into  which 
the  town  is  divided.  The  assizes  are  held  twice 
a  year,  and  general  sessions  of  the  peace  by  the 
mayor  and  recorder  in  January,  April,  June,  and 
October.  Petty  sessions  are  held  every  fortnight 
The  gaol  is  a  well  arranged  building.  It  has  6 
wards  and  16  cells,  for  an  average  number  of  26 
prisoners.  The  bor.  sent  two  mems.  to  the  Irish 
H.  of  C. ;  and  since  the  Union  it  has  sent  one 
mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  Registered  elec- 
tors 639  in  1865.  Gross  annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty assessed  to  income  tax,  25,8802.  in  1857,  and 
22,748/.  in  1862. 

An  extensive  manu&cture  of  coarse  linens  was 
formerly  carried  on  here,  which  gave  way  to  that 
of  cottons ;  but  the  latter  is  neany  extinct,  while 
the  former  has  revived.  Flax  spinning  is  at  pre- 
sent the  principal  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in 
the  town.  It  has,  also,  an  extensive  foundry, 
where  steam  engines  and  other  articles  are  made ; 
with  numerous  com-mills,  salt-works,  breweries, 
tanneries,  and  soap-works.  Drogheda  ale  is  in 
much  demand  both  in  England  and  in  the  foreign 
market 
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The  chief  trade,  which  consists  in  the  export  of 
agricultaral  produce  and  of  linens,  is  earned  on 
with  Great  Britain  by  steamers,  which  ply  regu- 
larly between  the  port  and  LiverpooL  iTie  cross- 
channel  trade  and  coasting  trade  employ  also  many 
sailing-vessels.  The  peatest  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  is  with  the  British  colonies  in  N.  America  : 
timber  is  the  principal  article  of  imports  The 
harbour  and  river  have  undergone  several  im- 
provements, by  means  of  which  vessels  of  300 
tons  may  now  dischaigc  at  the  bridge,  and  baxiges 
of  70  tons  may  proceed  inland  as  far  as  Navan  by 
means  of  the  Boyne  navigation.  The  customs' 
duties  received  at  the  port  amounted  to  12,304^ 
in  1859 ;  to  9,796/.  in  1861 ;  and  to  4,404/.  in 
1863.  The  railway  from  Drogheda  to  Dublin  was 
opened  in  1844.  Fairs  are  ndd  on  March  10  ; 
April  11,  May  10,  June  22,  Aug.  26,  Oct  29,  Nov. 
21,  and  Dec.  19.  Horses  and  wool  are  the  chief 
articles  for  sale.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the 
port  on  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  consisted  of  3 
sailing  vessels  under  50,  3*6  sailing  vessels  above 
60  tons.  There  were,  besides,  6  steamers,  of  a 
total  burden  of  1,579  tons. 

DROITWICH,  a  pari,  and  munic  bor.  of  Eng- 
land, famous  for  its  salt  springs,  co.  Worcester,  7 
m.  NE.  by  N.  Worcester,  118  m.  NW.  London  by 
road,  and  125^  m.  by  Great  Western  and  West 
Midland  railwav.  Pop.  of  munic.  bor.  3,124,  and 
of  pari.  bor.  7,086  in  1861.  Though  locally  in  the 
upper  division  of  the  hund.  of  Halfshire,  it'has  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  narrow  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
runs  the  Salwarp,  on  the  road  from  Birmingham 
to  Worcester.  It  has  three  parishes  and  three 
churches,  of  which  St.  Andrew,  rebuilt  after  being 
destroyed  by  fire,  in  1293,  is  the  most  ancient  and 
interesting.  The  town  was  originally  incorporated 
by  charter  from  John,  confirmed  by  Henry  III. 
and  some  of  his  successors,  previously  to  the 
charter  of  /n^pertniiu,  granted  by  James  I.  It  is 
governed  by  a  ma^or,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve 
councillors :  bor.  mcome,  567/.  in  1862.  Gross 
annual  value  of  real  propertv  assessed  to  income 
tax,  56,416/.  in  1857,  and  64',238/.  in  1862.  The 
bor.  returned  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  under 
Edward  I.,  and  to  the  parliaments  held  in  the  2nd 
and  4th  Edward  TI.,  from  which  period  the  pri- 
vilege ceased  until  1554,  since  which  time  it  regu- 
larly returned  two  mems.  imtil  the  passing  of  the 
Keform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. Its  boundaries  were  at  the  same  time  con- 
siderably extended.  Registered  electors,  880  in 
1865  ;  Uie  bailiffs  are  the  returning  officers.  The 
election  of  members  for  the  E.  division  of  the  oo. 
is  held  here.  There  are  three  chapels  :  a  chapel 
of  ease,  one  for  Independents,  and  one  for  Wes- 
leyans  :  a  hospital  for  thirty-eight  aged  men  and 
women,  founded  by  Henry  Coventry',  in  1686  ; 
and  a  charity  school  for  forty  boys  and  forty  girls, 
who  are  educated  and  clothed,  and  on  leaving 
school  apprenticed.  The  salt  trade  is  the  main 
support  of  the  place ;  malting  and  tanning  are  also 
carried  on,  and  there  are  some  miUs  for  grinding 
com. 

Droitwich  has  been  celebrated  from  a  very  re- 
mote period  for  its  brine  springs,  or  wichesj  a  name 
of  Saxon  origin,  though  its  meaning  be  not  well 
known.  (Campbell's  Political  Survev,  L.76.)  Re- 
ference is  made  to  these  springs  m  Domesday 
book,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  were  known,  and 
that  salt  was  obtained  from  them,  long  before  its 
compilation,  as  is  evinced  by  the  grants  by  dif- 
ferent Saxon  kings  to  the  church  of  Worcester,  in 
all  which  the  wiches  are  specially  mentioned. 
(Camden's  Britannica,  Gibson's  ed.  1. 160.)  Most 
probably  indeed  they  had  been  known  to,  and 
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wrought  by,  the  Romans.  The  springs  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  the  salt  is  obtained  by 
boiling  and  evaporating  the  brine.  About  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  usual  depth  of  the  brine-pits  was 
about  30  ft,  but  now  they  are  generally  sunk  to 
a  much  greater  depth,  and  a  far  more  copioua 
supply  of  brine  is  obtained.  An  ounce  of  brine  ia 
said  to  contain  140^  grains  muriate  of  soda,  2^ 
grains  sulphate  of  lime,  2^  grains  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  a  trace  of  muriate  of  magnesia.  A  canal  from 
the  Severn  to  Droitwich  is  used  in  the  conveyance 
of  the  salt  for  shipment,  and  of  the  coals  made  use 
of  in  the  woriis. 

DROME,  a  dep.  of  France,  in  the  SE.  part  of 
the  kingdom,  formerly  a  part  of  the  pro  v.  of  Dau- 
phiny,  having  N.  and  E.  Is^,  K  the  Hautes  and 
Basses  Alpes,  S.  Vaucluse,  and  W.  Ard^che,  from 
which  last  it  is  separated  by  tlie  Rhone.  Length, 
N.  to  S.,  about  85  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  50  m. 
Area,  652,155  hectares.  Pop.  326,684  in  1861. 
This  dep.  is  naturally  divided  into  two  portions, 
an  easterly  or  mountainous,  and  a  westeriy  or 
plain  region.  The  former  includes  about  400,000 
hectares,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  surface^ 
and  is  intersected  by  ramifications  of  the  Alps, 
with  a  mean  elevation  varying  from  4,000  to  6,000 
ft  The  loftiest  summits  attam  to  about  5,750  fY, 
The  chief  rivers,  after  the  Rhone,  are  the  Isferc 
and  Drome,  but  the  latter  is  not  navigable.  There 
are  a  number  of  streams,  which,  though  usually 
small,  bea)me  during  the  melting  of  the  mountain 
snows  devastating  torrents.  In  the  elevated  paits 
it  is  almost  always  cold,  while  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone  the  summer  heats  are  very  overpower- 
ing :  the  climate  is,  however,  generally  healthy. 
In  the  lower  parts  of  the  dep.  there"  are  about 
100,000  hectares  of  rich  land,  tiie  rest  being  gene- 
rally of  inferior  fertility.  The  cultivable  lands 
comprise  about  259,100  hectares ;  vineyards,  23,980 
do. ;  and  forests,  heaths,  and  wastes,  308,550  do. 
Wheat,  maize,  and  oats  are  the  chief  kinds  of  grain 
cultivated  ;  but  the  com  grown  is  insaflSdent  for 
home  consumption.  The  other  articles  of  culture 
are  very  various,  including  pulse  of  different  kinds, 
hemp,  walnut,  olives,  chestnuts,  almonds,  madder, 
and  other  dyeing  plants  and  fruits.  The  vine  cul- 
ture is  the  most  important  branch  of  rural  industry, 
and  about  150,000  hectolitres  of  wine  of  the  best 
quality  are  exported  annually.  The  finest  growths 
are  the  red  wines  of  Hermitage^  Crozen,  Merceuroly 
and  Gervant,  and  the  white  wines  of  Mercenrol 
and  Chanoscurumy  and  the  Clairette  de  Die,  llie 
genuine  hermitage  bears  a  comparison  with  the 
finest  growths  of  the  Bordelais  and  Upper  Bur- 
gundy. The  hiUs,  called  Mm,  which  produce  it, 
nave  a  S.  aspect,  and  are  mostly  covered  vrith  a 
thin  calcareous  soil :  they  are  so  steep,  that  the 
mould  has  to  be  sustained  by  rows  of  low  walla. 
The  wine  of  the  Mtu  of  Besas,  which  differs  in 
several  respects  from  the  others,  is  principally 
bought  up  by  the  Bordeaux  merchants  to  give  body 
and  flavour  to  the  secondary  clarets.  The  rearing 
of  silkworms  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and 
there  is  a  greater  number  of  mulberry  trees  in 
Drdme  than  in  any  other  deps.  of  France,  Gard 
alone  excepted.  A  great  many  bees  are  kept,  and 
the  honey  is  of  very  good  quality.  ITie  middle 
mountain  region  is  covered  with  woods  of  oak, 
beech,  fir,  &c.,  supplying  excellent  timber ;  above 
these  there  are  extensive  pasture-lands,  feeding  in 
summer  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  many 
of  which  come  from  Provence.  Mines  of  iron,  lead, 
and  coal,  and  quarries  of  marble,  granite,  rock- 
crystal,  and  limestone,  are  wrought  Manufac- 
tures not  very  in\portant ;  the  chief  are  those  of 
woollen  cloths,  sei^^es,  silks  and  silk-twist  co- 
loured linens,  stockings  and  gloves  at  Valence, 
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bats,  paper,  leather,  brandy,  oils,  steel  articles, 
chemical  products,  and  eartben^'are.  Tbe  trade 
is  priocipally  in  the  products  of  the  soil,  which 
include  excellent  truffles.  Drome  is  divided  into 
4  aiTondissements,  28  cantons,  and  869  communes. 
Chief  towns,  Valence,  tbe  cap.,  Montelimart,  and 
Crest.    Drome  was  annexed  to  France  in  1843. 

DRONTHEIM.    See  Trondtkm. 

DUBHOY,  or  DUBBOI,  an  inl.  town  of  Hin- 
do6tan,  prov.  Gnjerat,  dom.  of  the  Guicowar,  cap. 
of  a  peigonnab  containing  84  villages,  38  m.  N£. 
Barroach ;  lat.  22°  9*  N.,  long.  78©  25'  E.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  last  century-  it  contained  40,000  in- 
habL,  a  few  of  whom  were  Mohammedans,  and 
none  Parsees.  It  is  nearly  an  exact  square,  and 
has  been  elaborately  fortified,  though  only  a  portion 
of  its  worlcs  remains  in  any  degree  of  preservation. 
The  ancient  walls  have  been  built  entirely  of  large 
square  stones:  the  city  gates  are  all  strong  and 
beautiful,  especially  the  £.  portal,  called  the  *  Gate 
of  Diamonils ;'  which,  together  with  the  temple 
connected  with  it,  present  a  most  complete  and 
elegmnt  specimen  of  Hindoo  taste.  *  In  proportion 
of  architecture,  and  elegance  of  sculptur^'  says 
Mr.  Forbes  (Mod.  Trav.,  x.  162),  *  it  far  exce€<ls 
any  of  their  ancient  structures  I  have  met  with, 
and  the  groups  of  warriors  on  horseback,  on  foot, 
and  on  ^hting  elephants,  approuch  nearer  to  the 
classical  bas-riliefs  of  Greece  than  any  perform- 
ances in  the  excavations  of  Elephanta.'  Within 
the  walls  there  was  a  magnificent  tank,  |  m.  in 
drcoit,  lined  with  hewn  stone,  and  with  a  flight  of 
steps  all  round,  and  partly  supplied  with  water  by 
means  of  a  stone  aqueduct  from  receptacles  with- 
out the  walls.  In  the  district  around  Dubhoy  the 
soil  is  generally  rich  and  loamy,  producing  fine 
crops  of  rice,  jowarec,  bajree,  die. ;  various  legumes, 
cotton,  sesamum,  palma  Christi,  sugar-cane,  hemp, 
flax,  ginger,  and  plants  for  dyeing. 

DUBLIN,  the  metropolitan  co.  of  Ireland,  on 
the  £.  coast  of  the  island,  having  E.  the  Irish  Sea, 
or  St.  George's  Channel;  S.  Wicklow;  W.  Meath 
and  Kildare ;  and  N.  Meath.  Area,  248,681  acres, 
cf  which  about  9,000  are  unimproved,  mountain, 
and  bog.  The  extent  of  arable  land,  in  squxire 
miles,  was  300  in  1841 ;  804  in  1851 ;  and  805  in 
1^1.  (Census  oflreland  of  1861.)  Principal  river, 
the  LiiTey,  by  which  Dublin  is  mtersectod.  Sur- 
face mostly  fiat  or  undulating;  soil  shallow,  and 
naturally  poor,  the  subsoil  being  a  retentive  clay. 
Agriculture  is  by  no  means  in  an  ipiproved  state ; 
there  is  a  want  of  a  proper  rotation  and  drainage, 
and  white  crops  still  not  unfrequently  follow  each 
other.  A  good  deal  of  land  m  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin  is  appropriated  to  garden  culture.  Ave- 
rage rent  of  land,  exclusive  of  that  portion  called 
the  oo.  of  the  citv  of  Dublin,  and  of  country  houses, 
25s.  an  acre,  being  as  high  an  average  rent  as  is 
paid  b^  any  co.  in  Ireland.  Property  a  good  deal 
subdivided.  Farms  near  the  city  small,  but  Uiger 
at  a  distance.  In  1841  the  co.  of  Dublin — excl.  of 
the  city— had  a  pop.  of  142,696 ;  in  1851,  of  149,219 ; 
and  in  1861,  of  156,444.  The  census  at  the  Utter 
period  showed  78,152  males  and  82,292  females. 
The  increase  of  pop.  amounted  to  4*67  between 
1841  and  1861 ;  and  to  4*17  between  1851  and 
1861. 

DUBLIN,  a  city,  the  seat  of  a  University,  and 
sea-poit  of  Ireland,  of  which  it  b  the  cap.,  co. 
Dublin,  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Liffey,  by  which  it  is  intersected ;  292  m. 
WNW.  London;  188  m.  W.Liverpool;  65  m.W. 
Holyhead.  The  movement  of  the  population  of 
Dublin,  unlike  that  of  other  towns  of  Ireland,  has 
gone  on  increasing  for  nearly  two  centuries.  An 
enumeration  of  the  year  1682  showed  64,488  in- 
habitants, while  in  1768  there  were  128,750,  and 
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in  1798  there  were  182,370  inhabitants.  The  pop. 
ill  1821  had  risen  to  185,881 ;  in  1831,  to  208,650 ; 
in  1841,  to  235,864;  and  in  1851,  to  261,700.  In 
the  next  ten  years  thero  was  a  decline,  and  the 
census  of  1861  only  showed  254,808  inhabitants. 
Of  this  number  there  were  118,288  males,  and 
136,526  females.  The  increase  of  pop.  between 
1841  and  1851  amounted  to  ]0'96  per  cent;  but 
the  decrease  between  1851  and  1861  was  2*63  per 
cent.,  leaving  a  net  increase  in  the  twenty  years  of 
8*8  per  cent.  The  city  is  supposed  to  be  the  Kblana 
of  Ptolemy,  and  was  called  by  the  native  Irish 
BaUycUh-diathf '  the  town  on  the  fonl  of  hurdles;' 
and  by  the  Danes  Divelin  or  Vubhlin,  *  the  black 
pool,'  from  its  vicinity  to  the  muddy  swamps  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  At  the  period  of  the  Eng- 
lish invasion  under  Stxongbow,  a.d.  1169,  the  city 
was  of  very  limited  extent ;  its  buildings  being 
confined  to  the  summit  and  declivities  of  a  hill  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Liffey,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall 
little  more  than  1  m.  in  circ.  For  many  years 
afterwards  its  increase  in  extent  and  population 
was  extremely  slow.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  century  its  suburbs  extended  but  a  very 
short  distance  oeyond  its  ancient  walls.  In  tlie 
wars  of  1641,  the  additional  works  thrown  up  for 
the  defence  of  the  place  lay  between  the  castle 
and  the  college,  which  was  then  considered  as  out^ 
side  the  city.  After  the  Revolution,  the  progress 
of  improvement  was  comparatively  rapid:  new 
lines  of  streets  were  opened,  particularly  to  the  N. 
and  E. ;  many  of  the  confined  (tld  avenues  were 
enlai|^ed ;  several  squares  were  laid  out,  and  the 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  were  constructed 
with  greater  regard  to  architectural  elegance  as 
well  as  internal  convenience.  An  avenue,  called 
the  Circular  Road,  which  nearly  surrounds  the  city, 
encloses  an  area  of  1,264  acres ;  of  which,  785  arc 
on  the  S.,  and  478  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Liffey. 
The  river  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  broad  and 
welUconstructed  ciuays. 

The  figure  of  the  city  is  elliptical,  its  longer 
axLs  extending  along  the  line  of  the  river,  from 
W.  to  E.,  2^  m. ;  its  shorter,  from  N.  to  S.,  nearly 
2  m.  Sackville  Street,  on  the  K.  side,  is  remaric- 
able  for  its  great  width  and  for  its  buildings;  St. 
Stephen's  Green,  the  laigest  of  the  squares,  has  in 
its  centre  an  equestrian  statue  of  (veoige  11. ;  Col- 
lege Green,  an  irregular  and  confined  area  near  the 
centre  of  the  city,  where  most  of  the  main  avenues 
meet,  contains  some  of  the  finest  public  buildings, 
and  has  in  its  centre  the  equestrian  statue  of 
William  III.,  so  famous  in  Irish  party  history. 
The  other  public  monuments  of  note  are,  Nelson's 
Pillar,  in  Sackville  Street ;  the  Wellington  Me- 
morial, a  lofty  obelisk  in  the  Phoenix  Park ;  an 
equestian  statue  of  Geoige  I.,  and  pedestrian  sta- 
tues of  George  III.  and  I  v.,  Dr.  Lucas,  and  Messrs. 
Grattan  and  Drummond. 

To  a  traveller  frequenting  only  the  principal 
streets,  Dublin  appears  to  be  one  of  the  hand- 
somest cities  in  Europe.  The  public  buildings 
are  all  on  a  grand  scale,  and  the  principal  streets 
and  squares  are  capacious,  handsome,  and  well 
laid  out  But  there  is  notwithstanding,  especially 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  town,  a  vast  number  of 
crowded,  dirty  thoroughfares,  with  mean,  wretched 
houses,  destitute  of  all  the  elements  of  comfort 
and  cleanliness.  Wealth  and  poverty,  comfort 
and  misery,  are  brought  into  immediate  and  pain- 
ful contrast ;  and  Dublin  may,  in  this  respect,  be 
taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  island  of 
which  it  is  the  capitaL 

Dublin  Castle  stands  on  the  E.  verge  of  the  hill 
upon  which  the  city  was  primarily  built.  It  was 
originally  a  square  fortress,  with  towers  at  the 
angles ;  it  now  consists  of  a  quadrangle,  280  fU 
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by  130,  snrronnded  with  buildings  containing  tlie 
Btate  apartments  of  the  lord-Ueutenant^  and  ac- 
commodations for  the  meetings  of  the  pnvy  coun- 
cil and  other  public  functionaries.  Attached  to  it 
is  the  viceregal  chapel,  a  small  but  elegant  struc- 
ture of  Florid  Gothic  architecture.  Offices  for 
the  ordnance  and  quartermaster-general's  departs 
ments,  and  for  the  constabular}*^,  are  also  attached 
to  it.  A  guartl  of  honour,  of  cavalrj'  and  infantry, 
is  mounted  here  daily.  The  lord-lieutenant's 
usual  place  of  residence  is  in  the  I^hcenix  Park, 
an  enclosed  tract  of  about  1,750  acres,  of  which 
about  1,300  acres  are  open  to  the  public,  and 
serving  also  as  a  place  of  exercise  for  the  troops 
of  the  garrison.  In  it  is  a  powder  magazine,  a 
barrack,  the  offices  of  the  trigonometrical  survey 
of  Ireland,  an  institution  for  soldiers'  orphans,  a 
military  infirmary,  and  residences  for  some  of  the 
inferior  officers  of  the  government.  Near  its 
centre  is  a  pillar,  surmounted  by  a  phoenix  rising 
out  of  the  flames. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  military  establishment 
for  Ireland  are  at  the  Knyal  Hospital,  Kilmain- 
ham,  originally  a  priory  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
which,  after  the  suppression  of  that  order,  was 
granted  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ; 
and,  having  become  the  property  of  the  crown  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  was  converted 
by  Charles  II.  into  an  hospitid  for  superannuated 
and  disabled  soldiers.  The  building  is  a  large 
square,  three  sides  of  which  contain  the  lod^ngs 
oi  the  veterans,  and  the  fourth  a  chapel,  a  dining 
hall,  and  a  suite  of  apartments  for  the  commander 
of  the  forces. 

The  principal  barracks  are  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
city,  near  the  Phoenix  Park.  They  consist  of 
several  large  quadrangles,  containing  accommo- 
dations for  a  general  officer  and  his  staff;  and  for 
2,000  men,  cavalry  and  infantry.  There  are  also 
bairacks  at  Portobello,  for  cavalry ;  at  Richmond 
Bridge,  the  recruiting  depot,  and  Gt.  Geoi^e's 
Street,  for  infantry;  and  at  the  Pigeon-house 
Fort  and  Island  Bridge  for  artillery;  having  in 
all  accommodation  for  5,500  men.  The  military 
infirmary  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  near  its  W.  en- 
trance, can  receive  250  patients.  The  supreme 
courts  of  justice  are  held  in  a  magnificent  edifice 
on  the  !*r.  Quay,  consisting  of  a  central  circular 
hall,  opening  into  the  courts  of  Chancery,  Rolls, 
Queen  s  liench,  Exchequer,  Common  Pleas,  Nwi 
Prius,  and  Admiralty;  and  wings,  in  which  arc 
record  repositories,  and  offices  for  the  despatch  of 
legal  business.  The  King's  Inns,  or  inns  of  court, 
which  are  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  city,  contain 
halls  for  meetings  and  dining;  the  courts,  offices, 
and  record  repositories  of  the  Prerogative  and  the 
Consistorial  courts  of  the  see  of  Dublin,  and  the 
Registry  of  Deeds :  near  the  main  building  is  tlie 
library,  containing  a  large  collection  of  books. 
The  privilege  granted  it  under  the  Copyright  Act 
of  receiving  a  copy  of  every  work  published  in 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  commuted  for  an 
anniud  grant,  applicable  to  the  purcliase  of  books, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  benchers.  The  number  of 
banisters  on  the  rolls  of  the  courts  is  about  800, 
and  of  solicitors  and  attorneys,  1,600;  but  many 
of  those  whose  names  are  entered  never  practised, 
and  many  others  have  withdrawn  from  the  active 
duties  of  their  respective  professions. 

llie  municipal  boundarv  of  the  city  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  of  tfie  police  and  electoral 
franchise.  On  the  £.  side  it  extends  to  the  village 
of  Blackrock,  5  m.  from  the  centre  of  the  city : 
while  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S.,  several  parts  of 
parishes,  in  dose  contiguity  with  the  rest  of  the 
city,  are  beyond  it.  The  extent  of  the  franchise, 
which  was  accurately  laid  down  at  a  very  remote 


pejiod,  is  still  ascertained  by  means  of  a  triennial 
perambulation  b^  the  civic  authorities.  The  limit 
on  tlie  sea  side  is  determined  by  the  place  where 
a  javelin,  thrown  bv  the  lord  mayor  standing  at 
low-water  mark,  falls  into  the  water. 

Under  the  new  Municipal  Act  the  city  is  divided 
into  15  wards,  and  the  corporation  consists  of  15 
aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  elected  lord  mayor, 
and  45  councillors.  The  lord  mayor  is  the  dvil 
and  mihtary  governor  of  the  city,  in  which  he 
ranks  next  after  the  lord-lieutenant :  he  is  admiral 
of  the  ports  of  Dublin  and  Baldoyle,  and  a  justice 
of  the  peace;  he  presides  at  the  court  of  city 
quarter  sessions:  sits  on  the  bench  at  the  com- 
mission of  Oyer  and  Terminer ;  holds  a  separate 
court  for  trial  of  petty  offences ;  is  chief  judge  of 
the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs'  civil  court ;  and  has 
the  regulation  of  the  public  markets,  and  tlie  in- 
spection of  weights  and  measures.  He  is  per- 
sonally distinguished  by  wearing  a  gold  chain, 
called  *  the  collar  of  S  S,  and  has  a  cap  of  dignity, 
and  a  sword  and  mace,  borne  before  him  on  public 
occasions.  He  resides  in  a  plain  old-fashioned 
brick  building ;  attached  to  which  is  a  large  cir- 
cular hall,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining 
George  IV.  in  1821,  but  without  any  pretensions 
to  exterior  architectural  beauty,  "the  recorder, 
when  elected  by  the  aldermen  'and  approved  by 
the  common  council,  retains  his  office  during  good 
behaviour.  He  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  cch'- 
poration,  and  presides  in  the  city  criminal  court. 
The  corporate  meetings  are  held  In  the  Assembly 
House,  a  plain  buildmg,  originally  erected  for  the 
exhibition  of  pictures. 

The  corporation  holds  a  criminal  court  four  times 
a  year  for  minor  offences,  capital  cases  being  re- 
ferred to  the  superior  judges.  The  court  must  be 
opened  by  the  lord  mayor  and  two  aldermen ;  but, 
virtually,  the  recorder  is  the  ruling  judge.  The 
lord  mavor's  court  holds  pleas  of  personal  actions 
above  22. ;  those  under  that  amount  are  decided  in 
the  court  of  conscience,  over  which  the  lord  maycur 
of  the  preceding  year  presides :  its  meetings  take 
place  in  an  apartment  of  the  Assembly  House, 
riie  recorder  presides  in  the  civil  bill  court,  which 
is  held  four  times  a  year,  Mrith  power  to  decide  by 
summary  process  in  all  cases  of  debt  above  2L 
arising  within  the  city  or  liberties.  The  judicial 
business  is  transacted  cliieily  at  the  sessions-house ; 
where  also  elections  for  the*  city  representatives  in 
parliament  take  place. 

The  citv  returns  2  and  the  universitv  2  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  City  const.  10,371  in  1865.  Uni- 
versity const,,  consisting  of  Masters  of  Arts  whose 
names  are  on  tlie  books,  1,700. 

The  prisons  for  criminal  offences  are— 1.  New- 
gate, or  the  city  gaol,  a  massive  square  building, 
for  untried  prisoners,  felons  condemned  to  deaths 
who  are  executed  from  a  balcony  in  its  front,  and 
con^-icts  sentenced  to  transportation ;  there  is  also 
a  ward  for  debtors  under  coroner's  process :  2.  Rich- 
mond Bridewell,  to  the  S.  of  the  city,  for  adult 
males  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  hard  lalx>ur : 
3.  Sraithfield  Penitentiary,  for  juvenile  male  of- 
fenders :  and,  4.  Grangegorraan  Penitentiary,  N. 
of  the  city,  for  females  under  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment by  the  civic  courts,  and  for  female  convicts 
for  transportation,  from  all  parts,  previously  to 
their  embarkation.  The  debtors'  prisons  are — 1. 
the  Sheriffs'  Prison,  near  Newgate,  for  debtors  not 
arrested  under  civic  writs :  2.  the  Four-courts  Mar- 
shalsea,  for  debtors  under  process  of  the  superior 
courts :  and,  3.  the  City  Marshalsea,  for  those  under 
process  of  the  civic  courts. 

The  supply  of  water  was  originally  drawn  from 
the  Dodder ;  but  in  consequence  of  its  insufficiency, 
arising  from  the  enlarged  demands  of  an  incieasr- 
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iDg  population,  additional  snpplics  have  been  pro- 
cured irom  the  Grand  and  Royal  Canal  companies, 
it  the  rate  of  12^  per  cent,  from  the  former,  and  of 
15  per  cent,  from  the  latter,  on  the  gnns  amount 
of  the  pipe-water  revenue.  The  inhabitants  have 
Buioe  received  a  copious  supply  of  excellent  water 
from  tliree  reiten'olrs,  two  s.*and  one  N.  of  the 
river.  In  1809  the  corporation  was  empowered 
by  act  of  parliament  to  levy  an  additional  rate,  in 
order  to  substitute  cast-iron  service-pipes  in  Ueu 
bf  those  of  wood.  The  levy  of  the  rate  became 
the  subject  of  legal  dispute  with  the  rate-payers, 
which  was  finally  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
on  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  decree  of 
which  declared  the  corporation  to  be  indebted  to 
the  inhabitants  in  the  sum  of  74,500/.  on  this  ac- 
count, and  that  the  pipe-water  rents  are  received 
and  held  by  the  corporation  in  trust  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  city. 

The  expenditure  required  for  the  erection  and 
repair  of  public  buildings ;  the  formation  and  re- 
pair of  roads,  the  saliuies  of  civic  officers,  and 
public  charities,  are  defrayed  by  assessments  made 
by  the  city  grand  jury,*  selected  by  the  sheriff, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  amount  of 
taxation  thus  levied  was  228,1182.  in  1865,  distri- 
buted as  follows: — ^police  rate,  25,500/.;  North 
Dublin  poor  rate,  24,515/.;  South  Dublin  poor 
rate,  40,870/. ;  improvement  rate,  54,759/.;  district 
Kwer  rate,  8,860/. ;  Grand  Jury  cess,  81,470/. ; 
▼estiy  cess  abolition  rate,  2,215/. ;  domestic  water 
rate,  29,9472L ;  and  public  water  rate,  9,982/.  The 
expenditure  for  public  buildings,  roads,  salaries  of 
officers,  and  public  charities,  formerly  under  the 
absolute  control  of  tlie  grand  jury,  is  now  vested 
in  the  corporation,  to  whom  the  functions  of  the 
paving  and  lighting  commissioners  have  also  been 
tnuuferred. 

Within  or  adjoining  the  civic  bounds  are  five 
local  jurisdictions  mostly  independent  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  corporation.  They  are,  1.  the  manor 
of  St.  Sepulchre;  2.  the  liberty  or  manor  of 
Thomas  Court  and  Donore ;  8.  the  liberty  of  the 
deanery  of  St.  Patrick ;  4.  the  manor  of  Grange- 
goman,  which  includes  the  liberty  of  Christ 
Church ;  and,  5.  the  manor  of  Kihnainham.  The 
three  first  are  popularly  called  the  Liberties.  1  he 
manor  of  St  Sepidchre  lies  to  the  S£.  of  the  dty, 
and  enjoys  extensive  powers,  granted  and  con- 
firaied  to  it  by  a  succession  of  charters  from  the 
leign  of  John.  It  holds  courts-leet  and  baron, 
iniacmurt  of  record.  Its  criminal  jurisdiction 
extends  to  capital  cases,  but  the  right,  as  far  as 
respects  these,  has  fallen  into  desuetude.  A  small 
courthouse  and  debtors'  prison  is  attached  to  it. 
The  archbishop  of  Dublin  is  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  liberty  of  Thomas  Court  and  Donore  lies  SW. 
of  the  city ;  Thomas  Court  being  within  the  county 
cf  the  dty,  and  Donore  in  the  county  at  huge,  of 
which  it  forms  one  of  the  baronies.  Its  separate 
rights  are  secured  by  a  series  of  charters,  and  it 
holds  a  court-leet,  a  court  of  dvil  bill,  and  a  court 
of  record  for  personal  pleas  to  any  amount.  It  has 
a  court-house  and  small  prison :  the  Karl  of  Meath 
is  lord  of  the  manor.  The  liberty  of  St.  Patrick 
is  a  small  district  of  about  5^  acres  surrounding 
the  cathedral  of  the  same  name.  It  holds  its  pri- 
vileges by  prescription,  and  had  courts-leet,  and  a 
eoort  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  both  of  which 
have  fallen  into  desuetude ;  hence  it  has  become  a 
Idod  of  sanctuary  for  debtors  of  small  sums  from 
the  adjacent  parishes.  Attempts  to  abolish  an 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  which  interferes  with  the 
ch&ims  of  the  just  creditor,  have  been  successfully 
Kiosted  by  the  corporation  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  which  is  lord  of  the  manor.  A  seneschal 
appointed  by  it  receives  a  tiiiiing  salaiy,  but  has 


no  duties  to  perform.  The  pop.  is  small,  and  very 
poor;  there  are  not  more  than  24  good  houses  in 
the  deanery.  The  manor  of  Grangegorman  or 
Glasnevin  comprises  the  greater  and  wealthier 
portion  of  the  houses  in  the  N.  city  parishes,  and 
extends  in  some  directions  7  m.  ii,  and  10  m.  S. 
It  diums  under  an  ancient  diarter,  confirmed  by 
another  of  1  Jac.  I.  The  corporation  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  is  lord  of  the  manor.  ITie  right  of 
holding  courts-leet  and  criminal  courts  has  fallen 
into  disuse.  The  seneschal  holds  a  dvil  bill  court 
on  Friday  morning  for  the  N.  part  of  the  manor, 
and  on  every  alternate  Friday  evening  for  the  S. : 
its  sittings  are  hdd  in  each  case  in  on  apartment 
in  a  tavern.  There  is  no  prison,  debtors  being 
sent  to  the  county  prison  at  Kilmainham.  The 
liberty  of  Christ  Church  comprises  the  area  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  on  which  the  cathedral  is  built^ 
The  manor  of  Kilmainham,  in  which  the  royal 
hospital  is  built,  Ues  W.  <^^  the  city,  and  extends 
9  m.  W. :  Lord  Cloncurr>  is  lord  of  the  manor, 
llie  seneschal  holds  a  d^il  bill  court  six  days  iu 
every  quarter,  with  unlimited  jurisdiction^  but 
practically  confined  to  actions  under  5/. :  the  court 
sits  in  the  county  court-house  at  Kilmainham. 

The  police  is  vested,  by  an  act  passed  in  1835, 
in  2  commissioners,  under  whom  are  7  superin- 
tendents, 24  inspectors,  100  sergeants,  1,000  con- 
stables, and  20  supernumeraries.  The  city,  with 
the  liberty,  is  divided  into  the  Castle,  College, 
Rotunda,  Barrack,  Donnybrook,  and  Kingstown 
districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  an  office,  where 
an  alderman  and  a  barrister,  both  appointed  by 
tlie  lord  lieutenant,  sit  daily.  The  police  juris- 
diction extends  over  a  district  of  8  m.  round  Dub- 
lin, in  every  direction.  The  expenses  of  the  esta^ 
blishment  are  defrayed  by  a  parliamentary  grant, 
by  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants,  amounting,  as  before 
enumerated,  to  25,500/.  in  1865 ;  by  fines,  and  by 
carriage  licenses. 

The  linen,  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  trades, 
which  had  been  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the 
dty  and  its  vicinity,  have  all  declined.  The  sales 
of  linen  were  chiefly  effected  in  a  large  suite  of 
building  erected  in  1728  by  government,  in  the 
N.  division,  and  rented  to  the  factors:  attached  to 
it  is  a  yam-hall.  The  number  of  factors  has  de- 
creased so  much,  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of 
the  trade,  that  most  of  the  offices  and  stores  are 
appropriated  to  other  purposes.  A  pedestrian 
statue  of  George  IV.  was  erected  in  one  of  the 
halls,  in  commemoration  of  his  visit  to  the  esta- 
blishment in  1821.  The  woollen  trade  was  long 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  SW. 
liberties;  a  large  buildixigwas  erected  there  in 
1814  by  the  late  Thomas  Pleasants,  esq.,  for  ten- 
tering  the  doth,  a  process  previously  carried  on  in 
the  open  air,  and-  therefore  subject  to  interruption 
from  changes  of  weather ;  but  since  the  repeal  of 
the  protecting  duties,  the  manufacture  has  been 
nearly  extinguished.  The  silk  trade  was  intro- 
duced b)r  emigrants  from  France,  who  settled  in 
Dublin  in  the  beginning  of  last  century.  The 
favourite  manufacture  was  a  fabric  of  silken  warp 
and  woollen  weft,  called  tabbinet  or  Irish  poplin, 
which  is  still  in  demand,  llie  other  branches  of 
the  silk  trade  have  been  for  several  years  in  a  very 
depressed  or  extinct  state.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  cotton  trade.  Beer  is  extensively  produced ; 
and  large  quantities  of  porter  and  stout  are  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries: 
there  are  also  several  distilleries.  A  few  iron- 
foundries  are  employed  chiefly  in  executing  orders 
demanding  immediate  attention.  Cabinet-making 
is  laigdy  carried  on,  as  are  the  various  trades  n-> 
quired  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  large  and  con- 
^  centrated  population. 
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Smithfield  marked,  which  is  within  the  civic 
jurisdiction,  is  held  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
for  cattle,  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  for  hay 
and  straw.  A  now  cattle  market,  opened  in  Novem- 
ber, 1863,  has  been  erected  by  the  corporation  on 
the  North  Circular  Koad,  where  ample  accommoda- 
tion is  provided,  at  a  cost  of  about  15,00021  Spital- 
iiclds  and  Kevin  Street  markets  are  in  the  manor 
of  St.  Sepulchre :  the  principal  commodities  sold 
in  both  are  bacon,  butter,  and  potatoes ;  and  in  the 
latter  hay  and  straw.  A  wholesale  fish-market  is 
held  in  Boot  Lane  ;  one  for  potatoes,  fowls,  and 
c^gs,  and  another  for  fruit  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  corn-market,  formerly  held  in  Thomas  Street, 
is  now  carried  on  by  a  jomt  stock  company,  in  a 
building  erected  for  the  purpose  on  Btu^h  Quay, 
where  the  grain  is  sold  by  sample,  'tne  retjul 
markets  are  all  private  property,  but  their  man- 
agement is  under  the  control  of  t^e  officers  of  the 
jurbdiction  in  which  they  are  held;  those  in  the 
city  being  under  the  lord  mayor. 

The  inland  trade  of  Dublin  has  been  greatly 
promoted  by  the  Grand  and  Royal  canals,  both  of 
wliich  terminate  in  the  city,  and  communicate 
with  the  sea  through  the  LiflTev.  Still  more  con- 
ducive to  the  increase  of  trade  has  been  the  esta- 
bliahment  of  a  network  of  railways  centering  in 
Dublin  and  spreading  all  over  Ireland.  ^  There  an 
live  railway  termini  in  the  city,which  it  is  intended 
to  ooonect  by  a  girdle  railroad. 

Banking  business  is  transacted  b^  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  established  in  1783 ;  the  Hibernian  Joint 
Stock  Company,  1824 ;  and  by  the  Provincial,  the 
National,  the  Royal,  and  London  and  Dublin 
Joint  Stock  Banks ;  and  branches  of  the  Ulster 
Bank,  the  Union  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  latter  opened 
in  1865.  There  are,  besides,  five  private  banking- 
houses  and  2  savings*  banks.  The  affairs  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  are  managed  by  a  governor,  who 
must  hold  4,000^.  stock  \  a  deputy  governor,  ¥dth 
8,0002. ;  and  15  directors  with  2,000/.  each.  It  is 
the  place  of  deposit  for  all  government  monies. 
The  buildings,  formerly  the  Irish  parliament  house, 
form  a  quadrangle,  standing  on  an  area  of  1^  acre, 
presenting  three  fronts;  uiat  to  the  E.  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  those  to  the  S.  and  W.  of 
the  Ionic  There  is  a  verjr  ingenious  system  of 
steam  machinery  for  printing  the  bank  notes,  so 
as  to  render  frauds  extremely  difiicult.  A  statue 
of  George  III.  occupies  the  spot  on  which  the 
throne  stood  in  the  lormer  House  of  Lords,  now 
the  directors'  board-room. 

An  exchange  was  erected  in  1767,  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  partly  by  a  parliamentary  sprant,  and 
partly  by  subscription.  The  merchants  held  their 
meetings  in  it  until  1796,  when  the  greater  facili- 
ties afforded  by  the  Commercial  Buildings  in  Col- 
lege Green  induced  them  to  transfer  their  dealinp 
tmther;  and  the  exchange  has  been  since  nearly 
useless.  The  building  presents  a  fine  specimen 
of  Grecian  architecture,  and  contains  pedestrian 
statues  of  George  III.,  Grattan,  and  Dr.  Lucas. 

The  mercantue  society  of  the  Owzel  Galley,  for 
deciding  disputes  relative  to  shipping  and  mer- 
cantile dealmgs  by  arbitration,  was  formed  in 
1705,  and  took  its  name  from  that  of  the  vessel 
on  which  the  first  decision  was  pronounced.  A 
chamber  of  commerce  was  established  in  1820. 

The  river  and  port  were  vested  in  the  corpora- 
tion in  1220,  by  a  charter  of  Henry  III.  Admi- 
ralty j  urisdiction  between  Arklow,  S.,and  the  Nanny 
Water,  N.,  was  granted  by  Elizabeth.  In  1707, 
it  was  empowered  to  erect  a  ballast-oflioe,  the 
annual  expenses  of  which  were  4,400/L  at  an 
average  of  thirteen  years,  from  1753  to  1780.  In 
1783,  the  management  of  the  office  was  committed 
to  a  new  board,  with  control  over  the  ballastoge, 


tonna^,  wherries,  quayage,  and  pilotage  of  tho 
port,  including  the  harbours  of  Dunleary  (now 
Kingstown)  and  Dalkey. 

The  commerce  of  the  port  of  Dublin  had  in- 
creased so  much  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  that  the  accommodation  afforded  in  tho 
river  for  shipping  was  found  insufficient,  and  Par- 
liament, consequently,  granted  45,0002.  for  form- 
ing docks  on  both  sides  of  it  The  docks  commu- 
nicating with  the  Grand  Canal,  on  the  south  side, 
were  opened  in  1796,  and  St.  Geoige's,  tlie  latest 
of  the  Custom  House  Docks,  in  1821.  These  latter 
cover  an  area  of  8  acres,  have  16  feet  depth  of 
water,  and  1,200  yards  of  quayage,  and  are  capable 
of  accommodating  40,000  tons  of  shipping.  The 
docks  on  the  south  side  afford  commodious  wharf- 
age for  merchantmen  and  colliers,  exclusive  of 
that  supplied  by  the  river-quays.  The  receipts  of 
the  Dutuin  Ballast  Corporation  for  tonnage  and 
quay-wall  dues  levied  on  vessels  entering  the  port 
in  1863,  was  35,871/. 

The  principal  lighthouse  of  the  port  is  at  Pool- 
beg,  on  the  extremity  of  the  South  Wall,  and 
opposite  to  the  great  Northern  Wall  or  break- 
water, between  which  is  the  entrance  crossing  the 
bar  to  the  harbour  and  quays ;  it  is  a  bright  light 
of  26  burners,  63  ft.  in  height  The  other  harbour 
lights  are  a  floating  liffht  on  the  Kish  Bank  off 
Dalkey  Island,  the  Bauey  of  Howth  lightliousc, 
and  a  light  on  the  extremity  of  the  North  Quay 
WaU.  At  the  entrance  to  Kingstown  Harbour 
there  are  lighthouses  on  each  pier ;  that  on  the  E. 
pier  is  a  revolving  li^ht,  every  half  minute,  that 
can  be  seen  9  mifes  m  dear  weather.  The  mail 
packets  to  Holyhead  start  from  Kmgstown  Har- 
bour, which  is  6^  miles  from  the  city. 

There  were  in  1868  registered  at  the  port  of 
Dublin  513  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
38,167  tons,  and  61  steamers,  burden  11,986  tons. 
Most  of  those  vessels  were  employed  in  the  coasts 
ing  or  cross-channel  trade,  there  having  been  but 
6  or  8  in  that  of  the  West  Indies,  the  same  num- 
ber in  that  of  France  and  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
and  20  or  30  in  the  North  American  timber  trade. 

The  brewing  of  porter  is  carried  on  extensively, 
and  the  number  of  barrels  exported  in  1861  was 
170,384;  1862,  156,077;  1863, 174,941,  nearly  one- 
half  was  shipped  by  the  eminent  firm  of  Guinness. 

The  shipments  of  grain,  &c,  from  Dublin,  m 
1863,  were  as  follows:— 


Wheat  . 
Indian  Com 
Oata  . 
Barley  . 
Flour  . 
Oatmeal 


81 ,729  quarters 
7,745        .. 

8.931 
30.646 
38,424 


The  exports  of  provisions  for  the  same  period 
were:— Butter,  182,443  firkins;  beef,  392  hogs- 
heads, 1,901  tierces  and  casks ;  bacon,  6,672  bales, 
501  boxes ;  hams,  980  hogsheads,  403  tierces  and 
casks;  pork,  4,503  bands;  lard,  6,231  barrels, 
1,222  firkins  and  kegs ;  and  of  live  stock,  162,742 
head  of  cattle,  145,825  sheep,  1,124  calves,  90,904 
pigs.    Of  wool,  16,204  ba^  were  shipped. 

The  cross-channel  trade  is  now  earned  on  chiefly 
by  steamers,  which  sail  to  Liverpool,  Holyhead, 
and  Bristol,  London,  Glasgow,  Cork,  and  Belfast. 
Coals  pay  a  duty  of  4dL  per  ton,  imposed  to  com- 
pensate Uie  coal-meters,  whose  services  have  been 
rendered  nearly  unnecessary  by  the  regulation  al- 
lowing coal  to  be  sold  either  by  weight  or  measure. 
The  amount  of  the  customs'  duties  received  at 
the  port  was  1,053,511/.  in  1859;  1,004,276^  in 
1861 ;  1,025,0922.  in  1862;  and  974.09U  in  1863. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  comparative 
amount  of  duties  received  at  the  port  of  Dublin  in 
each  of  the  years  1862  and  1863 :— 
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Axtlcfci 

isesi 

IMS 

£ 

£ 

T«    .       .       .       . 

355,226 

285,598 

HusooTodo  Sngar      . 

62,777 

52,579 

Rrtlned  Sugar  . 

88,225 

82,564 

C<rffce        .       .        . 

6,306 

4,642 

Wine. 

67,725 

71,468 

Spirite       .        .        . 

47,125 

49,860 

Tobaooo     . 

894,480 

481,947 

Timber      . 

5,S69 

4,961 

Other  ArticlfiB  .       . 
ToUl        .       . 

48,859 

40,477 

1,025,092 

974,091 

The  fiscal  busmess  of  the  port  is  carried  on  at 
the  custom-hoose  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  near 
its  noath ;  a  very  extensive  and  magnificent 
structure,  capable  of  serving  as  a  custom-house  for 
the  empire.  The  transfer  of  part  of  the  business 
to  London,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the 
British  and  Irish  boards  of  customs  and  excise, 
having  rendered  great  part  of  the  building  useless, 
many  of  its  apartments  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  stamp  office,  the  vice-treasurer's 
record  department,  the  board  of  public  works,  the 
poor  law  commissioners,  <&&  Adjoining  the  main 
building  are  a  floating  dock  and  extensive  stores, 
which  were  materially  injured  by  a  fire  in  1884, 
hot  have  since  been  in  a  great  measure  restored. 
The  business  of  the  f>08t-office  is^transact-ed  in  a 
\txge  and  stately  building  in  Sackville  Street.  The 
exports  of  home  produce  from  Dublin  to  foreign 
countries  are  altogether  not  very  considerable. 
The  declared  real  value  of  the  total  exports  of 
Rich  produce  to  foreign  ports  amounted  to  48,270/. 
in  1859;  to  22,192/.  in  1860;  to  28,138/.  in  1861 ; 
to  48,777/.  in  1862 ;  and  to  38,196i:  in  1863. 

Dublin  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop's  see,  and  of 
the  second  of  the  archiepiscopal  provinces  into 
which  Ireland  is  now  divided.  The  provincial 
jurisdiction  is  ncarlj  coextensive  with  the  two 
civil  provinces  of  Lemster  and  Munster.  The  see, 
including  the  bishopric  of  Glandelough,  which  was 
incorporated  with  it  in  1214,  includes  the  counties 
of  Dublin,  and  Wicklow,  and  Kildare.  The  landed 
property  contains  80,040  acres,  of  which  23,926  are 
profitable.  There  are  two  cathedrals:  Christ 
Church,  built  near  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  stands,  is  the  more  ancient  and  superior. 
The  builduig  is  plain,  with  no  exterior  architec- 
tunl  embellishments ;  it  contains  several  remark- 
able monuments ;  among  which  is  that  of  Strong- 
bow,  earl  of  Pembroke.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
in  the  valley,  S.  of  Christ  Church,  also  contains 
some  remarkable  monuments.  The  chapters  and 
installations  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick  are  held 
in  it.  The  dty  contains  20  parishes  or  parts  of 
parishes. 

According  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical 
arrangements,  these  20  parishes  are  con8olidat«d 
into  9  miions,  each  having  a  place  of  worship ; 
besides  which,  there  are  sundry  chapels  attached 
to  friaries  or  nunneries.  There  are  nearly  100 
places  of  worship.  St,  George's  Church  m  the 
NE.  part  of  the  city  is  a  splendid  structure,  in  the 
Grecian  style.  It  is  the  only  place  of  worship, 
exceot  the  cathedrals,  which  has  a  peal  of  bells. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  the  Conception,  in 
Marlborough  Street,  considered  the  archbishop's 
cathedral,  is  of  very  large  cUmensions,  and  highly 
embellished  internally,  but  not  yet  complete  as  to 
its  exterior.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  St 
Francis  Xavier  is  also  an  elegant  building  of  the 
Ionic  order. 

Dublin  had,  by  the  census  of  1861,  a  pop.  con- 
asting  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholks.    There  were  23,807  males,  and  25,444 


females  belonging  to  the  established  church; 
89,337  males  and  107,212  females  who  were 
Roman  Catholics;  2,899  males  and  1,976  females 
who  were  Presbyterians ;  946  males  and  951  fe- 
males who  were  Methodists ;  and,  finally,  a  few 
hundred  persons  entered  as  belonging  to  other 
sects.  There  were  but  few  Jews,  the  totol  number, 
in  1861,  being  154  males  and  170  females. 

Dublin  was  the  seat  of  a  university  so  early 
as  1820,  but  the  institution  gradually  declined  in 
consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  counti^ 
and  the  deficiency  of  funds.  The  existing  um- 
versity  of  Trinity  Coll^  was  founded  in  1593,  in 
the  buildings  of  the  dissolved  monastery  of  All- 
hallows,  applied  to  this  purpose  by  the  corpora- 
tion, to  which  it  had  been  granted  at  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries,  ft  consisted  ori^ally 
of  a  provost,  3  fellows,  and  8  scholars;  out  at 
present  it  consists  of  a  provost,  7  senior,  an  un- 
defined number  of  junior  fellows  (at  present  27), 
and  70  scholars.  It  has,  also,  27  professors,  with 
lecturers  and  assistants,  all  endowed.  A  school  of 
engineering,  founded  in  1842,  has  7  professors,  and 
is  said  to  furnish  a  very  complete  course  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  instruction.  The  university 
is  presided  oyer  by  a  chancellor  and  vice-chan- 
cellor, one  of  whom  holds  occasional  visitations, 
and  by  a  board,  consisting  of  the  provost  and 
senior  fellows,  which  sits  weekhr.  The  period 
of  undergraduate  instruction  is  four  years;  the 
number  of  students  above  1,800.  The  course  of 
studies  for  candidates  for  a  fellowship  is  logic, 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  ethics,  history, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  The  examinations, 
which  are  public,  are  carried  on  in  Latin.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  fees  of  students,  the  university 
derives  a  large  income,  said  to  exceed  15,000/.  a 
year,  from  lands ;  and  it  has,  also,  the  patronage 
of  82  benefices.  It  enjoys  the  right  of  returning 
two  members  to  the  H.  of  C,  who  are  elected  by 
the  fellows,  scholars,  and  all  those  who  at  any 
time  have  been  fellows  or  scholars,  and  have 
kept  their  names  on  the  books.  The  buildings, 
which  present  an  extended  front  to  College 
Green,  are  large  and  elegant:  the  principal  are 
a  library,  containing  upwards  of  120,000  volumes, 
and  entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  work  publishe<l 
in  the  empire ;  a  chapel,  an  examination  hall,  a 
museum,  a  dining-hall,  a  theatre  of  anatomy,  and 
a  printing-office;  it  idso  maintains  a  small  but 
well  kept  botanical  garden  in  the  S£.  suburb. 
The  College  of  Physicians  is  connected  with  the 
university ;   some  of  the  courses  of  lectures  are 

g'ven  in  that  institution,  others  in  Sir  Patrick 
un's  Hospital.  The  College  of  Surgeons,  St. 
Stephen's  Green,  was  founded  in  1784.  The  In- 
corporated Company  of  Apothecaries  has  estab- 
lished courses  of  lectures  in  pharmacy  and  other 
branches  of  medical  science,  at  their  hidl  in  Henry 
Street.  There  are  also  several  private  medical  an'd 
sumcal  schools,  much  frequented  by  students. 

The  chartered  scientific  and  literary  societies  are 
— the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  useful  arts,  having  professorships  in  botany, 
chemistry,  and  experimental  philosophy;  drawing 
schools,  a  library,  a  museum,  and  a  lam  botanic 
garden:  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  founded  in 
1786,  for  the  encouragement  of  abstract  science, 

golite  literature,  and  antic^uities,  with  a  small 
ut  increasing  library,  containing  a  good  collection 
of  Irish  MSS.,  and  a  museum :  it  has  published 
nearly  20  vols,  of  Transactions.  The  Royal  Hi- 
bernian Academy,  founded  in  1823,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  polite  arts,  meets  in  a 
building  erected  for  its  use,  at  an  expense  of 
18,000/.,  and  presented  to  it  by  the  late  Francis 
Johnston,  architect.    An  exhibition  of  the  works 
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of  native  artists  takes  place  axmually.  These  in- 
stitutions mostly  receive  grants  of  public  money. 
The  principal  libraries,  besides  those  already 
noticed,  are  Marsh's  or  St.  Patrick's  Librarv,  near 
the  cathedral  of  that  name;  and  the  bublin 
Library,  confined  exclusively  to  subscribers.  There 
arc  smaller  collections  of  books,  none  of  which  are 
open  to  the  public,  at  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital, 
IStecvens's  Hospital,  the  Royal  Hospital,  Christ 
Church,  and  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  at 
Strand  Street.  The  unchartered  societies  for  science, 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  supported  wholly  by 
voluntary  contributions,  are — the  Koyal  Irish  In- 
stitution for  Painting;  the  Zoological  Society, 
which  has  a  handsome  garden  in  the  Phoenix 
I^ark;  the  Horticultural,  which  maintains  an 
annual  show  of  flowers  and  fhiit;  the  Agri- 
cultural, with  an  annual  show  of  cattle;  the 
Historical,  for  historical  and  political  discussion; 
the  Civil  Engineers'  societies;  the  Natural  His- 
toiy  Societv;  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
formed  in  1837. 

The  model  schools  of  the  board  of  National 
Education  are  held  at  their  respective  establish- 
ments. Schools,  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  are  founded  on  the  Coombe  and  in  St. 
Mark's  parish.  Most  of  the  parishes  and  con- 
gregations have  free  schools  attached  to  them. 
The  total  number  of  schools  maintained  by  grants 
of  public  money  and  voluntary  contributions  is 
about  200 ;  the'  total  number  of  pupils  is  about 
15,000. 

The  principal  charitable  institutions  which 
maintain  as  well  as  educate  omhans  and  destitute 
children  are — the  Foundling  Hospital,  now  very 
much  circumscribed ;  King  Charles's,  or  the  Blue- 
Coat  Hospital,  a  large  and  handsome  range  of 
buildings,  maintains  about  100  boys,  the  sons  of 
reduced  citizens.  The  Hibernian  Society,  in 
the  Phoenix  Park,  was  founded  for  soldiers'  chil- 
dren; the  Marine  school,  on  the  SE.  quay  for 
sailors'  children;  the  Protestants'  Orphan  So- 
ciety ;  and  the  Female  Orphan  House,  N.  Circular 
Koad,  for  female  orphans.  The  principal  institu- 
tions for  the  relief  of  disease  and  accidents  are — 
Steevens's  Hospital,  near  Kilmainham ;  Sir  Patrick 
Dun's;  the  Meath  Hospital,  which  is  also  the 
county  infirmary;  the  City  Hospital;  Jervis 
Street  Infirmary;  St  Mark's  and  Ann's;  the 
Westmoreland  Lock  and  Netterville  Hospitals; 
the  Hospital  for  Incurables ;  two  fever  hospitals, 
one  in  Cork  Street,  the  other  on  the  N.  Circular 
Road;  and  10  lying-in  hospitals,  of  which  that  in 
Rutland  Square  is  the  principal.  Attached  to 
this  last-named  is  a  fine  siute  of  apartments  and 
an  enclosed  garden  or  pleasure  ground  for  public 
amusements,  the  profits  of  which  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  There  are  10 
dispensaries,  supported  partly  by  parliamentary 
^nts  and  partly  by  private  contributions.  The 
institutions  for  cases  of  mental  derangement  are 
the  District  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the 
dty  and  county,  and  for  Louth,  Meath,  and  Wick- 
low  COS.,  supported  by  grand  juiy  presentments ; 
Swifl's  Hospital,  supported  chiefly  bv  the  founder's 
bequest;  an  aJsylum  near  Donnirbrook;  and  5 
private  institutions.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  compulsory  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  Dublin  has  been  divided  into  2  Poor  Law 
Unions,  the  N.  and  S.,  each  of  which  has  a  separate 
workhouse,  on  a  large  scale,  and  board  of  guar- 
dians. The  chief  asylum  for  the  aged  and  im- 
potent is  the  House  of  Industry,  established  in 
1778,  and  supported  whoUv  by 'grants  of  public 
money.  Its  buildings,  yards,  and  gardens  extend 
over  an  area  of  11  acres. 

The  minor  asylums  for  age,  debility,  and  want, 


are  numerous.  There  are  2  for  the  blind,  the 
Richmond,  in  Sackville  Street,  for  males;  the 
Molyneux,  in  Peter  Street,  for  females;  the  in- 
mates in  each  contribute  to  their  maintenance  by 
their  labour.  There  are  2  houses  of  refuge  for 
females  of  good  character,  and  10  for  penitent 
prostitutes. 

The  places  of  public  amusement  are  few,  and 
not  much  en  couragcd.  They  com  prise  the  Theatre 
Royal,  the  Queen's  nieatre,'the  Rotunda  (xardens, 
and  the  Portobello  Gardens.  Clubs  for  social  and 
convivial  purposes  are  numerous.  The  priudiiiil 
are  the  Dublin  University,  Leinster,  Kildare 
Street,  Sackville  Street,  United  Service,  Beefsteak, 
and  the  Friendly  Brothers.  Tlic  Royal  St.  George's 
and  the  Roval  Irish  Yacht  clubs  hold  amiual 
regattas  at  lungsto^Ti. 

The  environs  of  the  city  in  every  direction  are 
very  beautiful;  the  view  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Liftey  from  the  rising  grounds  on  the  S.  boundarj'' 
of  the  county  commanding  the  highly  cultivated 
lands  inclining  to  the  sea-side,  wdl  planted,  and 
studded  with  numerous  scats  and  villages,  the 
bay  with  the  hills  of  Killiney  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  city  spread  out  on  the* other;  the  Hill  of 
Howth,  Lambay,  and  Ireland's  Eye.  in  the  back 
ground;  and,  in  clear  weather,  the Moume moun- 
tains in  the  remote  distance,  present  a  landscape 
of  superior  tranquil  beauty.  The  external  appear- 
ance of  the  city  itself  is  equally  striking.  The 
main  avenues  to  it,  particularly  on  the  E.  side, 
are  spacious,  airy,  and  bordered  with  large  dwell- 
ing-houses ;  the  public  buildings,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  numerous,  as  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  citv,  mostly  of  elegant  architecture, 
and  placed  in  imposing  points  of  view.  But,  as 
already  stated,  this  description  is  by  no  means 
applicable  to  a  large  portion  of  the  city.  A  line 
drawn  N.  and  S.  tiirough  Dublin  Castle  would 
divide  it  into  2  ^irts,  extremely  difiPerent  in  ap- 
pearance. The  E.,  in  which  are  the  residences  of 
the  more  wealthy  class,  contains  most  of  the 
public  buildings,  all  the  squares,  and  streets  of 
fashionable  resort,  both  for  amusement  and  trade; 
the  W.,  once  the  principal  seat  of  the  trade  of 
the  town,  is  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  and 
extreme  destitution. 

A  love  of  oon\'ivial  enjoyments  pervades  all 
ranks.  The  habits  of  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  are  soci^  to  a  degree  often  bordering  on 
profusion.  Letters  of  introduction  from  strangers 
are  the  never  failing  harbingers  of  rounds  of  din- 
ner parties,  evening  entertainments,  assemblies, 
balls,  and  suppers.  The  dinner  hour  varies  from 
five  to  seven,  and  scarcely  any  business  is  trans- 
acted aftenvards.  Neither  do  the  daily  occupa- 
tions commence  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 
The  courts  of  justice  seldom  meet  before  eleven, 
and  generally  close  before  four.  Dancing  is  a 
favourite  amusement ;  cards  are  every  year  getting 
less  fashionable.  Jaunting-cars,  both  open  and 
covered,  carrying  four  persons,  supply  the  place  of 
the   London   cabriolets,  and  have  wholly  sup- 

{)lanted  hackney-coaches.  The  appearance  of  the 
ower  classesj  however,  exhibits,  particularly  in 
the  W.  division  of  the  city,  every  indication  of 
wretchedness.  The  habitations  are  mean  and 
neglected,  their  clothes  tattered,  and  they  seem 
as  if  they  maintained  a  constant  struggle  with 

Soverty;  but,  despite  all  this,  there  is  a  light- 
eartedness  about  them  that  not  only  enables 
them  to  bear  up  under  the  pressure  of  want,  but 
which,  by  rendering  them  comparatively  insen- 
sible to  its  existence,  paralyses  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove their  condition,  and  makes  them  contented 
with  the  abject  poverty  in  which  they  live.  They 
are  equally  fond  of  amusement  as  their  supeiiotB ; 
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equAUy  ready  to  indulge  in  daooe  and  eong.  In- 
toxicatioii  is  less  fieqaent  than  fonnerly,  and  the 
Sfnrit  of  riot  and  turbulence,  which  not  many 
years  since  was  the  all  but  invariable  consequence 
of  festive  meetings,  is  rapidly  subtdding^ — a  change 
partly  owing  to  a  stricter  and  better  system  of 
police,  and  partly  to  the  moral  influence  of  an 
improved  state  of  society.  Several  meetings  are 
held  annually  in  the  neighbourhood,  ostensibly 
for  the  transacting  of  business,  but  in  reality 
almost  solely  for  festive  purposes.  The  most  cele- 
brated is  Donnybrook  fair,  in  August,  which  for- 
meriy  continued  for  a  fortnight,  out  is  now  re- 
stricted to  a  few  davs,  and  has,  in  fact,  quite  lost 
its  old  character,  the  fairs  of  Rathfamham,  Pal- 
merston,  and  Finglas  are  of  the  same  character, 
but  in  a  minor  degree. 

The  principal  events  in  the  history  of  Dublin 
are  identified  with  that  of  the  island  in  general, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  found  in  the  arti<ue  Ibr- 
i.A2f  D.  But  a  few  facts  may  be  stated  with  re- 
spect to  it.  In  1169  it  was  taken  by  storm  by 
the  English,  under  Richard  do  Clare,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Stron^bow ;  and  the  Danes,  who 
two  vears  after  laid  siege  to  it  with  a  numerous 
naval  and  land  armament,  were  defeated  with  the 
Ions  of  their  leader,  and  forced  to  raise  the  siege. 
This  was  their  last  attempt  to  recover  the  do- 
minions they  once  held  m  Ireland.  In  1172, 
Henry  II.  landed,  and  held  his  court  here  in  a 
temporary  building  erected  outside  the  town, 
which  was  too  small  to  afford  suitable  accommo- 
dations for  the  monarch  and  his  retinue.  In  1205, 
the  castle  was  erected,  and  four  yeaiB  after  the 
citizens  were  unexpectedly  attacked  while  amusing 
themselves  in  Culien*s  Wood,  now  a  suburb,  by  a 
party  of  Irish  from  the  Wicklow  mountains,  and 
farced  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  fortifications, 
after  the  loss  of  many  Uvea.  In  1210,  King  John 
held  his  court,  in  Dublin,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  first  bridge  was  built  across  the  Liffey.  In 
1316,  Edwaid  Bruce  was  reptdsed  in  an  attempt 
to  take  Dubfin.  It  was  twice  visited  by  Richard 
II.,  who  took  his  final  departure  from  it  in  1399, 
the  year  of  his  dethronement  and  death.  In  I486, 
the  citizens  declared  for  Lambert  Simncl,  and 
crowned  him  in  Christ  Church.  About  the  same 
time  the  mayor  was  compelled  to  walk  barefooted 
through  the'dtv,  as  a  penance  for  a  violent  out- 
rage committed  by  the  citizens  in  St.  Patrick's 
church.  In  1583,  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
having  rebelled  against  Henry  YIII.,  laid  siege  to 
the  city,  on  which  occasion  his  batteries  were 
mounted  at  Preston's  Inn,  now  almost  in  its 
centre;  but  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  burnt  great  part  of  the  SW.  suburb  to 
check  his  approach,  compelled  him  to  raise  the 
siege.  In  1583,  a  dispute  between  two  of  the  Irish 
family  of  O'Conor  was  decided  by  wager  of  battle 
in  the  castle,  before  the  lords  justices  and  council. 
About  the  same  time,  the  king's  exchequer,  which 
was  kept  between  College  (vreen  and  the  castle, 
was  plundered  by  a  party  of  Irish  from  the  moun- 
tains. During  the  dv'A  wars  of  1641,  the  battle 
uf  Rathmines,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was 
totally  defeated  by  the  garrison  of  Dublin,  was 
fought  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Grand  Canal 
was  commenoed  in  1765.  A  penny  post-ofiice  was 
opened  in  1773.  In  1778,  the  first  regiment  of 
Dublin  volunteers,  arrayed  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  against  the  threatened  invasion  by  the 
French,  appeared  under  anns.  The  Royal  Cnnal, 
to  the  N.  of  Dublin,  was  commenced  in  1789. 
The  first  steam-engiu6  was  set  up  in  1791 ;  next 
year  the  buildings  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  took 
fixe,  while  the  members  were  assembled,  and  were 
completely  burnt  down :  the  cause  of  the  fire  was 
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never  clearly  ascertained.  The  insurractions  of 
1798  and  1803  form  part  of  the  general  history  of 
the  island.  A  jubilee  was  celebrated  in  1809,  in 
commemoration  of  George  III.  having  entered  on 
the  50th  year  of  his  reign.  In  1816,  the  first 
steam  packet  sailed  from  tJie  harbour.  In  1821, 
Dublin  was  visited  by  George  IV,,  who  hindcd  on 
his  birth-dav  at  Howth.  In  1834,  the  railway  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Kingstown  was  opened.  In 
1849,  on  the  6th  of  August,  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  and  Consort  landed  at  Kingstown.  A 
peat  international  exhibition  of  works  of  art  and 
industry  took  place  in  Dublin  in  the  summer  of 
1865,  and  was  visited  by  above  a  million  of 
people. 

DUBNO,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govern. 
Volhynia,  on  the  Irwa,  86  m.  NE.  Brody.  Pop. 
7,500  in  1858.  The  town  belongs  to  the  princes 
Lubomirski,  and  is  ill  built,  with  narrow,  crooked, 
and  unpaved  streets. 

DUDLEY,  a  town  and  parL  bor.  of  England, 
in  a  detached  part  or  enclave  of  the  co.  of  Worces- 
ter, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Staffordshire ;  8^ 
m.  W.  by  N.  Birmingham,  119  m,  NW.  London 
by  road,  and  141  m.  by  Great  Western  and  West 
Midland  railway.  Pop.  of  pari  bor.  44,975  in 
1861.  The  town  consists  pVindpally  of  a  long 
street,  with  a  church  at  eacn  end ;  the  houses  are 
generally  ^d,  and  the  streets  paved,  macadam- 
ised, and  hghted  with  gas.  St.  Thomas's  church, 
rebuilt  in  1819  at  an  expense  of  23,000/.,  is  a  fine 
Gothic  structure,  with  a  lofty  conspicuous  spire. 
There  are  altogether  five  churches,  and  twelve 
chapels  for  Catholics,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, Unitarians,  and  Quakers.  It  has  a 
grammar-school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Kliz., 
and  endowed  with  land  worth  about  SOOiL  a  year. 
There  is  a  charity  school  for  clothing  and  edu- 
cating 40  ^rls,  and  a  charity  for  clothing  7  poor 
men,  estaolished  in  1819.  A  school  was  also 
founded  in  1732,  for  clothing  and  educating  50 
boys,  exclusive  of  about  200  not  on  tixe  founda- 
tion. There  is  likewise  a  blue-coat  school,  where 
many  boys  are  educated,  and  a  school  of  industry. 
The  Unitarians  have  a  school  for  girls,  and  there 
are  Sunday  schools  attached  to  the  several  places 
of  worship.  There  are  several  book  societies,  and 
a  well-supported  subscription  library. 

Dudley  is  a  principal  seat  of  the  iron  trade ;  ita 
vicinity  Yuroishing  inexhaustible  supplies  of  coal 
and  iron  ore,  whue  the  canals  with  which  it  is 
connected  afford  the  means  of  readilv  conveying 
its  products  to  all  the  great  markets  of  the  empire. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in  nail- 
making,  which  is  the  staple  trade  of  the  town, 
mining,  the  smelting  of  iron  ore,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  fiint  glass.  Exclusive  of  nails,  a  great 
variety  uf  iron  implements  are  made  here.  In 
1862  above  6,000  hands  were  employed  in  the  coal 
and  metal  works. 

The  workmen  comprise  engineers,  able  me- 
chanics of  almost  every  description,  such  as  pat- 
tern makers,  carpenters,  Hrst-rate  masons,  founders, 
men  of  great  science  fur  working  the  iron-stone, 
coal,  and  many  others.  Boys  are  employed  in  the 
pits  and  mines  to  attend  to  the  fires,  and  various 
light  work  about  the  furnaces,  to  fill  the  boxes, 
barrows,  dc.  for  the  men.  The  price  of  coal  in 
this  district  varies  from  4s.  to  8<.  and  lOn.  a  ton : 
the  men  engaged  in  most  of  the  works  are  supplied 
with  the  coal  at  prime  cost.  The  custom  mostly 
is,  to  pay  the  men  by  the  ton:  some  m&sters, 
however,  pay  them  by  the  day.  It  takes  a  long 
time  to  make  a  man  a  collier,  He  is  first  appren- 
ticed to  a  person,  himself  a  collier,  either  his 
father  or  fellow  w^orkman.  The  labour  is  severe, 
and  the  workmen  generally  live  upon  good  food. 
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Earl  Dudley,  the  chief  landowner,  is  the  laigest 
ironmaster  m  the  kingdom. 

A  mayor  and  other  officers  are  annually  a^ 
pointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  the  town  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates, 
who  hold  petty  sessions  every  Monday.  A  county 
court  is  established  here.  In  the  23  Edward  I. 
Dudley  sent  2  members  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  but  the 
privil^  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  the  town 
remained  unrepresented  till  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  when  the  right  to  send  1  member  to 
the  H.  of  C.  was  conferred  on  it.  Registered 
electors  1,127  in  1865,  all  lOZ.  householders.  The 
returning  officer  is  appointed  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
county. 

To  a  stranger,  for  the  first  time  approaching  the 
to¥m  at  night,  the  appearance  presented  by  the 
numerous  mres  rising  from  the  furnaces,  forges, 
and  collieries,  is  particularly  imposing,  their  lurid 
glare  illuminating  the  country  for  a  considerable 
distance  round.  There  are,  in  many  places,  sub- 
terranean fires,  which  generally  contmue  until  the 
fuel  which-  supplies  wem  is  nearly  exhausted. 
This  phenomenon  has  been  observed,  more  or  less, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  upwards  of  a  century. 
At  Russell  Hall,  a  stratum  of  from  25  to  30  ft.  of 
argillaceous  substances,  lying  between  the  upper 
stratum  of  coal  and  the  surface  of  the  earth,  has 
been  transmuted  into  a  species  of  stone  by  the 
heat  arising  from  these  subterranean  fires. 

In  the  Saxon  times  a  strong  castle  was  built 
here,  which  has  since  undeigone  many  vicissi- 
tudes. In  1644,  it  withstood  a  siege;  and  the 
occurrence  of  a  fire,  in  1750,  completed  its  de- 
struction. Its  ruins,  which  are  very  extensive, 
stand  on  an  elevated  situation,  and  command  yery 
fine  and  extensive  views. 

One  of  the  most  striking  objects  at  Dudley 
consists  of  the  remarkable  development  of  the 
mountain  limestone  in  the  hills  under  and  im- 
mediately atljoining  the  castle.  The  peculiar 
stratification  mcident  to  a  force  acting  powerfully 
from  beneath,  which  has  elevated  a  portion  of  the 
previously  deposited  beds  of  hmestone,  leaving 
them  to  dip  on  both  sides  from  a  central  ridge,  is 
developed  with  great  distinctness.  The  stratifi- 
cation of  this  locality  is  still  farther  exhibited  by 
the  very  extensive  excavations  in  the  limestone 
itself:  some  of  these  are  open,  and  consequently 
very>  readily  inspected,  but  the  more  extensive 
consist  of  long,  horizontal  galleries,  whose  extent 
and  brilliancy  can  only  be  observed  with  the  aid 
of  torches,  but  which  well  repay  the  labour  re- 
quired in  gaining  a  view  of  their  dark  and  secret 
recesses.  These  workings  extend  1^  m.  under  the 
hill,  and  a  canal,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mine,  extends  the  greater  part  of  this 
distance.  The  organic  remains  of  former  races  of 
aiumals  are  very  numerous.  Several  species  of 
triiobitet  (Dudley  locust)  and  crinoidea  are  met 
with  not  unfrequently,  and  corals  and  madrepores 
are  in  great  profusion.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said, 
that  few  localities  in  the  kingdom  present  so  many 
ciinous  and  interesting  subiects  or  observation  to 
the  geologist  as  this.  Seldom  have  the  openir 
tions  of  nature  and  of  art  united  in  bringing  so 
much  of  the  secret  economy  of  the  interior  of  the 
globe  under  the  observation  of  the  inhab.  of  its 
siuface.  Many  noble  seats,  and  spacious  resi- 
dences, lie  within  a  circuit  of  a  few  mUes  of  the 
to\vn.  At  Ladywood,  within  the  par.,  and  about 
2  m.  from  tlie  town,  is  a  valuable  spa,  possessing 
similar  qualities  to  the  Cheltenham  and  Leaming- 
ton waters,  and  equally  efficacious  for  cutaneous 
diseases :  here  are  also  commodious  hot  and  cold 
baths  open  to  the  public.  There  are  also  several 
chalybeate  springs  in  the  neighbourhood.     The 
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celebrated  nonconformist  divine,  Richard  Baxt^, 
was  for  some  time  master  of  one  of  the  schooLs  in 
the  par.  Dudlev  conferred  the  title  of  eari  upon 
Lord  Ward  in  1860. 

DULCIGNO  (Turk.  Ofyim),  a  maritime  town 
of  Turkey  in  Europe  (the  ancient  O/ctntKin),  pro  v. 
Albania,  on  the  Adriatic;  19  m.  SW.  Scutari,  and 
40  m.  SSE.  Cattaio :  lat.  41°  68'  50"  N.,  long. 
190ir49"E.  Pop.  estimat.  at  7,000.  The  town 
possesses  a  citadel  and  a  harbour,  has  some  little 
trade,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  R.  Cath.  bishop. 
Its  inhabitants  are  the  only  natives  of  Albania 
who  have  a  taste  for  a  sea-faring  life,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  for  piratical  excursions  oy  sea.  When 
Sir  J.  Hobhouse  visited  this  town  m  1809,  they 
were  accustomed  to  enter  into  the  naval  service  of 
the  Barbary  powers,  or  to  issue,  '  as  the  niyriaus 
did  of  old,  m>m  the  same  port  of  Oldnium,  to 
plunder  the  merchant  ships  of  all  nations.*'  (Jour- 
ney through  Albania,  p.  163.) 

DULWICH,  a  hamlet  of  England,  co.  Surrey, 
par.  of  Camberwe^l,  hund.  Brixton,  5  m.  S.  London 
by  road,  and  5^  m.  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  railway.  Pop.  of  ham.  1,723  in  1861.  It 
is  a  quiet  rural  place,  mostly  consisting  of  groups 
of  respectable  mansions  scattered  round  a  lar^^ 
open  area  planted  with  avenues  of  trees.  Here  is 
the  celebrated  Dulwich  College,  established  in 
1619,  by  Edward  Allen  or  Alleyne,  a  oontemporaiy 
of  Jonson  and  Shakspeare,  and  the  most  celeorated 
tragic  actor  of  his  day.  He  endowed  it  with  the 
manor  of  Dulwich,  and  certain  lands  and  tene- 
ments in  the  parishes  of  Dulwich,  Lambeth,  and 
St,  Botolph,  Bishopsgate ;  the  ann.  rev.  being  at 
the  time  8002.,  but  at  present  it  is  very  much 
larger.  The  college  was  originally  built  by  the 
founder  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  from  a  design  of 
Inigo  Jones ;  it  has  of  late  years  been  renovated 
and  augmented,  and  forms  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, with  offices,  a  picture-gallery,  and  a  large 
garden.  It  was  founded  for  a  master,  warden,  4 
fellows,  6  poor  brethren,  6  sisters,  12  scholars^  6 
assistants,  and  30  out-members.  According  to  the 
statutes,  the  master  and  warden  must  each  be  of 
the  blood  and  surname  of  Alleyne,  or,  in  default 
of  relatives,  of  the  same  surname :  they  must  be 
21  years  of  age,  and  unmarried.  The  2  senior 
fellows  are  required  to  be  of  the  degree  of  M.A., 
and  unmarried ;  and  the  2  junior  fellows  graduates 
in  holy  orders.  The  brethren  and  sisters  must  be 
60  years  old,  and  single,  w^hen  admitted.  On  the 
death  of  the  master,  the  warden  succeeds,  and  a 
new  warden  is  chosen  by  lot  from  amongst  candi- 
dates qualified  as  above.  The  fellows  are  also 
chosen  by  lot,  when  vacancies  occur.  Hie  poor 
brethren  and  sisters  are  chosen  in  the  same  mode, 
from  the  30  out^members,  who  must  be  parishioners 
of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  St  Botolph,  Bishops- 
gate,  or  St,  Giles's,  Cripplegate  (10  from  each  par.), 
and  are  lodged  in  almshouses  appropriated  to  the 
purpose :  the  churchwardens  of  the  aoove  pars,  are 
ex  officio  assistants  in  the  government  of  the  col- 
lege. The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  visitor. 
A  library  was  bequeathed  to  it  by  Edward  Cart- 
wright,  a  comic  act4)r,  who  died  about  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  which  contained  a  large,  curious, 
and  unique  collection  of  old  plays,  subsequently 
(and  with  yery  questionable  propriety)  assigned 
to  Garrick  in  exchange  for  some  modem  works. 
A  respectable  collection  of  pictures  was  also  left  to 
the  institution  by  the  founder,  and  by  Cartwright ; 
and  to  this  a  most  valiuible  and  splendid  addition 
was  made  in  1810  by  a  bequest  of  Sir  Francis 
Bourgeois,  K,A.,  w^ho  also  Icll  2,000/.  to  build  a 
gallery  for  their  reception,  and  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  their  preservation,  Ac  This  fine  col- 
lection of  the  old  masters  is  open  (except  on  Fridays 
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uid  SundajB)  to  the  public,  admisaon  tickets  being 
obtainable  by  any  respectable  person,  on  applica- 
tion in  London,  'it  consists  of  about  800  picture^s 
Dio^y  of  the  cabinet  size,  and  was  foimed  by  M. 
Desenfans,  an  eminent  collector,  who  bequeathed 
them,  on  his  decease,  to  Sir  Francis ;  and  he,  in 
turn,  to  the  widow  of  his  friend,  for  life,  with  re- 
Terrion  to  the  college :  a  mausoleum  in  the  college 
chapel  contains  the  remains  of  Sir  Francis  and 
Desenfans.  Public  service  is  regularly  performed 
there,  and  it  serves  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the 
hamlet.  There  is  a  tree  school  in  Dulwich,  founded 
in  1741,  by  James  Alleyne,  then  master  of  the 
college,  for'60  boys  and  60  ^rls :  the  present  re- 
venae  amounts  to  200L  a  ^ear.  There  are  many 
elen^ant  villas  in  the  vicinity;  and  in  summer  the 
villa  is  much  resorted  to  by  temporary  visitors. 

DUMBARTON,  or  DDNBARTON,  a  marit.  co. 
of  .Scotland,  consisting  of  two  detached  portions,  of 
which  the  principal,  or  most  westerly,  hes  between 
Loch  Lomond  on  the  NE.,  Loch  Long  on  the  W. 
and  NW.,  the  Clyde  on  the  S.,  and  the  Milngavie 
bum  on  the  £. :  the  other  and  much  smaller  portion 
lies  on  both  sides  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  from 
Cumbernauld  to  Kirkintilloch.  Total  area,  297  sq. 
m.,  or  189^44  acres,  of  which  nearly  20,000  are 
water,  being  principally  part  of  Loch  Lomond.  It 
consists  mostly  of  lofty,  rugged  mountains  inca- 
pable of  cultivation;  the  arable  lands  being  prin- 
cipally in  the  S.  part  of  the  co.,  between  Loch 
Lomond  and  the  Clyde,  and  along  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canaL  The  low  ground  is  very  fertile,  and 
is 'pivtty  "^"^1  cultivatecL  Estates  mostly  large; 
hut  arable  farms  are  rather  small,  and  even  stock 
farms  are  not  so  \tage  as  in  most  highland  cos. 
Oats  and  potatoes  principal  crops,  but  very  good 
wheat  is  also  raised.  Cattle  in  the  upper  parts 
rhiefly  of  the  Highland  breed;  but  in  the  low 
grounds,  where  daubing  b  extensively  carried  on, 
Ayrshire  cows  are  almost  exclusively  met  with. 
Sheep  partly  black-faced,  and  partly  Cheviots. 
There  are  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  freestone 
and  limestone  quarries.  There  are  large  cotton 
mills  at  Duntocher  in  this  co. ;  and  paper-making, 
^c  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  there 
are  extensive  print-fields  on  the  Leven,  the  only 
river  of  any  importance.  The  co.  returns  1  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  1,597  in  1865. 
The  town  of  Dumbarton  unites  with  Renfrew, 
Uutheiglen,  Kilmarnock,  and  Port  Glasgow,  in 
sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Dumbarton  is 
divided  into  12  parishes ;  and  had,  in  1801,  a  pop. 
of  52,034,  liWng  in  5,893  houses.  The  old  valued 
rent  was  2,777/.;  the  new  valuation  for  1863-4 
was  242,5862. 

Dumbarton,  or  Ditnbarton,  a  royal  and  pari, 
bor.  and  sea-port  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above 
CO.,  cm  the  W.  bank  of  the  Leven,  within  100 
yards  of  its  junction  with  the  Clyde,  13  m.  NW. 
Glasgow,  on  the  railway  from  Glasgow  to  Helens- 
bui^h.  Pop.  8,253  in  1861.  The  town  consists 
of  one  well-built,  crescentr^haped  street,  and  of 
some  smaller  ones.  The  houses  are  crowded 
closely  together,  so  that  many  of  them  are  ill- 
aired.  There  is  a  suburb  £.  of  the  Leven,  con- 
nected with  the  burgh  by  a  bridge  of  five  arches, 
Chief  public  building  par.  church,  a  modem  struc- 
ture, with  a  spire  and  clock.  There  are  also  two 
chapela,  belonging  respectively  to  the  United  As- 
srtciate  Synod  and  the  Rom.  Cath.  At  hic^h  water, 
the  Leven  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  the 
quay  at  Dumbarton;  but  not  so  at  low  tides. 
This  ts  owing  partly  to  a  bar  across  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  partly  to  sandbanks  between  the 
entrance  and  the  quay.  The  burgh  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  schools.  Among  the 
distinguished  individuals  to  whom  they  have  fur- 
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nished  instruction  may  be  specified  Sir  John 
Smollet,  of  Bonhill,  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
framing  the  articles  of  union  between  England 
and  Scotland;  his  grandson,  Smollet,  the  cele- 
brated noveUst;  Dr.  Colquhoun,  author  of  a  Trea^ 
tise  on  the  Police  of  London,  and  other  works. 
Shipbuilding  and  rope-making  are  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  Bleaching,  the  printing  of 
cottons,  and  other  branches  of  industry  are  carried 
on,  alon^  the  line  of  the  Leven  from  Loch  Lomond, 
whence  it  flows,  to  the  Clyde,  a  distance  of  7  m. 
Dumbarton  was  made  a  royal  buigh  by  Alex.  II., 
in  1222 ;  but  on  or  near  its  site  Uiere  had  been  a 
still  more  ancient  town,  called  Alduid,  the  cap.  of 
the  Strathclyde  Britons.  The  most  important 
object  connected  with  the  town  is  the  castle,  on  a 
steep,  isolated,  basaltic  rode,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  once  surrounded  by  water.  It  has  two  sum- 
mits, the  highest  being  206  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
is  a  conspicuous  and  interesting  object  from  the 
Frith  of  Clyde  and  the  opposite  coast.  The  date 
of  the  erection  of  the  castle  is  not  known,  but  it 
has  existed  from  a  venr  remote  period.  -It  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  of  Scotlimd; 
and  was  successively  in  the  possession  of  Edward  I., 
Bruce,  Queen  Mary,  Charles  I.,  and  CromwelL 
It  is  one  of  the  forts  which  it  was  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  of  Union  should  be  kept  in  repair.  The 
Dumbartonshire  railway,  from  Baloch  on  the  S. 
of  Loch  Lomond  to  Bowling  on  the  Clyde,  passes 
the  town:  it  is  intended  to  extend  uie  line  to 
Glasgow.  Dumbarton  unites  with  Port  Glasgow, 
Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  and  Kilmarnock,  in  sending 
a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  and  had  288  regist.  voters 
in  1865. 

DUMBLANE,  or  DUNBLANE,  a  market  town 
and  formerly  a  bishop's  see,  Scotland,  co.  Perth, 
on  the  Allan,  a  tributary  of  the  Forth,  4  m.  N. 
Stirling,  and  22  m,  SW.  Perth  on  the  railway 
from  Perth  to  Stirling.  Pop.  1,709  in  1861. 
Though  once  a  dty,  having  been  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  it  is  now  only  a  small  village,  destitute  of 
importance,  and  consisting  of  a  single  street,  with 
a  few  lanes.  But  little  business  is  carried  on, 
except  what  results  from  a  weekly  market  and 
four  annual  cattle  fairs.  A  few  strangers  are  at- 
tracted to  it  in  summer,  owin^  to  an  excellent 
mineral  well  in  its  vicinity,  it  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  the  remains  of  its  cathedral  and  other 
episcopal  edifices.  The  former  is  pretty  entire, 
but  no  portion  of  it  is  converted  to  use  except  the 
choir,  which  serves  for  the  parish  church.  The 
dean's  house  is  now  used  as  the  minister's  manse 
or  parsonage-house.  Robert  Leigh  ton,  afterwards 
arcnbishop  of  Glasgow,  held  the  see  of  DumbUne 
from  1662  to  1670.  This  cdebrated  scholar  be- 
queathed his  library,  consisting  of  1,400  volumes, 
to  the  cathedral  and  diocese  of  Diunblane.  It  is 
still  extant,  and  has  received  great  accessions  by 
subsequent  bequests.  It  is  open  not  only  to  the 
cleigymen  of  the  presbytery,  but,  on  easy  terms, 
to  the  public.  The  battle  of  Sheri£fmuir,  on  the 
13th  of  November,  1715,  between  the  constitutional 
forces,  under  the  Duke  of  Argvle,  and  those  of  the 
Pretender,  under  the  Earl  of  Mar,  was  fought  near 
this  town.  Though  indedsive,  the  result  of  the 
conflict  was  eminently  favourable  to  the  revolu- 
tionary establishment. 

DUMDUM,  a  military  village  and  extensive 
cantonment  in  Hindostan,  prov.  Bengal,  6  m. 
ENE.  Calcutta.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Bengal  artilleiy,  and  consists  chiefly  of  several 
long  low  ranges  of  buildings  of  one  story,  orna- 
mented with  verandahs,  the  lodgings  of  the  troops, 
and  some  small  but  convenient  omcers'  quarters ; 
1  the  whole  adjoining  a  laige  plain,  used  as  a  prac- 
tice ground.    A  battalion  of  European  artillery  is 
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usually  stationed  here :  it  has  a  church  and  a  free 
school. 

DUMFRIES,  a  marit  co.  in  the  S.  of  Scotland, 
having  S.  the  Solway  Frith,  £.  Cumberland,  N. 
lloxburgh,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Lanark,  and  W. 
Ayrshire  and  Kirkcudbright.    Area,  1,129  sq.  m., 
or  722,813  acres,  of  which  only  about  l-4th  or 
l-6th  part  is  supposed  to  be  arable.    With  the 
exception  of  Annandale  and  Nithsdale,  that  is  of 
the  low  grounds  traversed  by  the  rivers  Annan  and 
Nith,  the  principal  in  the  co.,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  mountainous;  the  mountains,  however,  are 
not  generally  rugged  or  heathy,  but  are  mostly 
of  an  easy  ascent,  and  afford  good  sheep  pasture. 
This,  like  most  other  Scotch  cos.,  has  been  wonder- 
fully improved  in  recent  years,  jvincipally  through 
theVacilities  afforded  by  steam  navigation  for  the 
conveyance  of  fat  sheep,  cattle,  and  other  farm 
produce  to  Liverpool,  and  the  consequent  exten- 
sion of  the  turnip  culture,  the  introduction  of  bone 
manure,  and  furrow  draining.    Roads,  fences,  and 
farm  buildings  have  been  astonishingly  improved, 
and  are  now,  speaking  generally,  as  good  as  any 
in  the  kingdom.    Cattle  are  mostly  of  the  Gallo- 
way breed;  and  Cheviots  have  been,  for  some 
vears  past,  a  common  breed  of  sheep  among  the 
hills,  where  at  no  remote  period  the  prmcipal  flocks 
were  black  faced.    But  such  has  been  the  progress 
of  improvement,  that  it  is  now  found  not  only 
practicable  but  more  profitable  to  introduce  exten- 
sively half-bred  sheep,  or  a  cross  between  the 
Leicester  ram  and  Cheviot  ewe.   This  has,  latterly, 
been  the  favourite  stock,  and  its  numbers  are  in- 
creasing rapidly.    There  are  other  crosses  between 
the  same  rams  and  blackfaced  ewes,  a  hardy  breed, 
which  thrive  well  on  the  coarser  grasses,  and  are 
in  great  request  in  certain  districts  of  England 
and  Wales  for  their  feedinj^  qualities.   The  forma- 
tion of  the  Caledonian  railway  has  been  of  very 
great  advantage  to  the  store-masters  of  Annan- 
dale.    English  lime,  formerly  brought  25  m.  and 
upwards  by  cart,  is  now  conveyed  by  railway  in 
trucks,  and  deposited  at  stations  within  trifling 
distances  of  the  homesteads  along  the  line;  a 
saving  and  convenience  the  ffood  effects  of  which 
are  obvious  in  the  mcreased  use  of  the  mineral, 
and  the  improved  appearance  of  a  great  extent  of 
hill  pasture  land.    Hogs  extensively  raised  (see 
next  article).     Property,  mostly  in  very  large 
estates ;  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  in  this  co., 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland.    Farms  in  the 
lower  districts  vary  from  100  to  600  acres ;  in  the 
hill  district  they  vary  from  500  to  10,000  acres. 
There  are  valuable  coal  and  lead  mines  in  the  par. 
of  Sanquhar ;  and  freestone  is  abundant,  particu- 
larly in  the  Wcinity  of  Dumfries.    Manufactures 
unimportant.    The  co.  is  divided  into  forty- three 
parishes,  and  sends  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Regis- 
tered electors,  2,097  in  1865.    The  bora,  of  Dum- 
fries, Annan,  Sanquhar,  and  Lochmaben  (which 
are  the  principal  towns),  unite  with  Kirkcudbright 
in  scndmg  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.    In  1861  Dum- 
friesshire had  a  pop.  of  75,878,  living  in  13,192 
houses.    The  old  valued  rent  was  13,219/.;  the 
new  valuation,  for  1864-5,  was  375, 144i,  exclusive 
of  railways. 

DuMFRiKS,  a  sea-port  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Dumfries,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  £, 
bank  of  the  Nith,  about  9  m.  from  its  influx  into 
the  Solwav  Frith,  64  m.  S.  by  W.  E<linhuigh,  and 
82  m.  W.  by  N.  Carlisle,  on  the  (llasi;«>w,  Dum- 
fries, an<l  Carlisle  railway.  pDp.  11, 0-23  in  18»J1. 
The  town  Ls  well  and  handsomely,  though  irrr^u- 
larly,  built;  the  High  Street,  which  stretches 
nearly  1  m.  in  length,  docs  not  nin  in  a  straight 
line,  and  is  greatly  obstructed  at  one  point  by  a 
steeple,  or  building,  in  which  the  town  council 


holds  its  meetings,  placed  in  its  very  centre.  Tho 
other  streets  lie  either  at  right  angles  to  the  Hi^h 
Street,  or  parallel  to  it.  The  houses  are  generally 
built  of  rod  freestone,  which  the  neighbouring 
country  produces  in  unlimited  abundance;  and 
such  of  tne  buildings  as  are  of  old  date  are  gene- 
rally whitewashed;  while  many  in  the  modem 
part  of  the  town  are  painted  in  imitation  of  Port- 
land stone.  Altogether,  the  town  is  clean,  neat, 
and  substantially  built,  with  comparatively  few- 
marks  of  poverty  or  destitution ;  and  is  r^rded 
as  the  provincial  capital  of  the  S.  of  Scotland. 
There  has  been  no  material  increase  in  the  streets 
or  buildings  of  the  town  for  years  past,  but  there 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
villas  in  the  vicinity.  The  suburb  of  Maxwell- 
ton  is  connected  with  it  by  two  bridges,  one  built 
in  the  18th  centuiy,  and  consisting  originally  of 
thirteen  arches,  of  which  only  seven  are  now 
visible ;  the  other,  a  very  elegant  structure,  erected 
in  1795.  llie  public  buildings  are  numerous. 
There  are  tn'o  parish  churches ;  St  Michaers,  re- 
built in  1745,  and  the  New  Church,  erected  in 
1727.  The  former  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  ita 
extenfflve  and  crowded  burial-ground,  and  the  vast 
number  and  variety  of  its  monuments.  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  exclusive  of  ruinous  and 
dilapidated  monuments,  the  cost  of  erecting  those 
in  preservation  could  not  have  been  less  than 
100,000i.  In  this  cemetery  was  erected,  by  public 
subscription,  in  1815,  at  an  expense  of  1,500/!.,  a 
mausoleum  in  memory  of  Bums,  who  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  m  Dumfries,  and  whose  re- 
mains are  deposited  in  a  vault  below.  An  emblem- 
atic piece  of  marble  sculpture,  executed  by  Tur- 
nerelli,in  the  interior  of  the  structure,  represents 
the  genius  of  Scotland  finding  the  poet  at  tho 
plough,  and  throwing  her  manue  over  him.  The 
house  in  which  the  poet  lived  and  died,  with  some 
adjoining  properties,  was  purchased  on  the  3rd 
Jiuy,  1850,  for  Lieut-Colonel  Bums,  the  second 
son  of  the  bard.  Near  the  churchyard  gate  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  Andrew  'Crosbic,  esq., 
advocate,  once  the  ornament  of  the  Scotch  bar, 
who  exemplified  in  real  life  the  character  of  Coun- 
sellor Pleydell,  as  portrayed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
A  third  church  was  erected  in  1840 ;  and  there  are 
sundry  dissenting  chapels,  some  of  them  favour- 
able specimens  of  architecture.  The  st«eple  in  the 
High  Street^  already  mentioned,  is  a  handsome 
structure,  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones.  In  Queens- 
bury  Square,  off  this  street,  is  a  handsome  Doric 
column,  erected  in  1780,  in  honour  of  Charles, 
duke  of  Queensbeny.  The  other  public  buildings 
are  the  trades'  hall,  court-house,  county  gaol  con- 
taining a  bridewell,  infiratiary,  dispensary,  academy, 
assembly-rooms,  theatre,  and  lunatic  asylum.  The 
latter,  calletl  'The  Crichton  Koyal  Institution,* 
was  founded  in  1838,  by  Mrs.  Crichton.  An  addi- 
tional building  was  erected  in  1849,  capable  of 
accommodatuig  200  pauper  patients.  The  totil 
expense  exceeds  considerably  lOO.OOOt  The  m- 
firroary,  which  was  opened  m  1776,  is  the  only 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  S.  of  Scotland. 
There  is  a  workhouse,  founded  and  endowed  by 
two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Muirhead,  in  1753, 
which  accommodates,  at  an  average,  thirty  old 
and  twenty  young  paupers,  besides  dispensi!]g 
charity  to  about  forty  widows,  who  live  out  of  the 
building.  There  are  three  parochial  schools  in 
the  parish,  and  four  endowed  seminaries  mulcr 
the  patronage  of  the  town-council,  united  mider 
the  name  of  the  Dumfries  Academy. 

The  chief  manufactures  carried  "on  arc  those  of 
hats  and  hosiery.  Formerly  checked  cottons  were 
produced  here ;  but  tliis  branch  has  disappeared, 
and  tho  cotton  weavers  who  remain  are  employed. 
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through  the  medium  of  agents,  by  Carlisle  or  Glas- 
gow manufacturere.  The  trade  of  tanning  has  de- 
clined ;  but  the  quantity  of  leather  prepared  b^ 
pit  and  bark  proceases  is  still  considerable,  and  la 
esteemed  for  its  durable  qualities.  There  are  se- 
veral breweries,  and  the  largest  basket-making 
establishment  in  Scotland.  The  manufacture  of 
ciiyt,  or  strong  shoes,  with  thick  wooden  soles, 
the  use  of  whidi  ia  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
inhab.  of  the  S.  of  Scotland,  is  with  one  or  two 
slight  exceptions  peculiar  to  DumMes;  but  it 
does  not  employ  many  hands,  the  use  of  the  ar- 
ticle being  on  the  decline.  Shoemaking  is  here  a 
flourishing  branch  of  industry. 

Dumfties  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  weekly 
cattle-markets,  and  its  four  great  annual  fairs,  fer 
the  sale  of  cattle  and  horses,  which,  with  the  mar- 
kets, are  held  on  the  Sand§,  an  open  space  between 
the  town  and  the  riyer.  Most  part  of  the  cattle 
raised  in  the  co.  of  Dumfnes,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  peculiarly  fine  breed  of  cattle  raised  in 
Galloway  (cos.  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown),  are 
disposed*  of  in  the  Bumfiies  markets.  At  an  aye- 
rsge,  25,000  head  of  cattle  are  annually  sent  up 
firom  Dumfries  and  Galloway  to  England,  prin- 
cipally to  Norfolk,  where  they  are  fattened  for  the 
London  markets.  From  400  to  600  horses  are 
annually  sold  at  each  of  the  two  great  horse-fairs. 
Dumfries  is  also  the  principal  pork-market  in  Scot^ 
land.  The  pigs  come  prmcipally  from  Galloway, 
but  they  are^roduced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  all  parts  of  the  district.  The  principal  foreign 
trade  is  with  America  and  the  Baltic  for  timber, 
of  which  the  annual  yalue  imported  yaries  from 
8,000iL  to  10,000/. ;  the  remainder  is  coastmg  trade. 
The  imports  are  coal,  slate,  iron,  tallow,  hemp, 
bones,  timber,  wine,  and  colonial  produce ;  the 
exports,  wool,  freestone,  hosiery,  shoes,  pork,  fat 
cattle  and  sheep,  grain,  wood,  nursery  plants,  and 
grass  seeds.  There  belonged  to  the  port  on  the 
Ist  January,  1864,  52  sailing  yessels  under  and  65 
above  50  tons  burden ;  there  were  no  steamers. 
The  customs'  revenue  amounted  to  8,464iL  in  1859 ; 
to  7,593^  in  1861 ;  and  to  6,45U  m  1863.  Vessels 
of  above  60  tons  burden  can  approach  the  town, 
the  river  having  been  much  deepened :  there  is 
also  a  quay  about  700  yds.  distant ;  one  for  vessels 
of  greater  burden  about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther 
down ;  and  a  fourth  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
for  foreign  vessels,  and  such  as  draw  too  much 
water  to  a[^roach  nearer  to  the  town.  Dumfries 
is  governed  by  a  provost,  three  bailies,  and  twenty- 
five  councillors.  Corporation  revenue,  1,515/.  m 
1863^  Annual  value  of  real  property,  33,043/. 
in  1863-4.  Dumfries  unites  with  Annan,  Kirk- 
cudbright, Sanquhar,  and  Lochmaben,  in  sending 
a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  677 
in  1805. 

Dumfries  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  though  it 
was  not  made  a  royal  w>r.  till  the  12th  century. 
In  less  than  a  century  afterwards,  Devoigilla, 
daughter  of  Alan,  last  lord  of  Galloway,  and  mother 
of  John  Baliol,  erected  a  roonasteiy  here  for  Fran- 
ciscan friars ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  this  religious 
house,  she  built  the  old  bridge,  the  toll  on  which 
formed  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  institution. 
It  was  here  that  John  Comyn,  the  heir  and  repre- 
sentative of  Lady  Devorgilia,  and  one  of  the  com- 
petitors for  the  throne,  was  assassinated,  under 
circumstances  of  great  provocation,  in  1805,  by 
his  rival,  the  illustrious  Kobert  Bruce.  The  castle 
belonging  to  the  Comyns  was  situated  on  a  spot 
in  the  immediate  vicini^  of  the  town,  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  Castledykes.  A  strong  casde 
once  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  new 
church.  Being  in  some  respects  a  border  town, 
Dumfries  frequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
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English.  It  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession 
of  Edward  I.  It  was  burnt  by  the  English  pre- 
viously to  1440,  and  again  in  1536.  In  1570,  the 
castle  was  taken  and  sacked,  together  with  the 
town,  by  the  Earl  of  £ssex  and  Lord  Scrope. 
Queen  Mary  and  her  privy  council,  in  1568,  rati- 
fied, at  Damfiries,  a  peace  with  England.  James 
VI.,  in  passing  through  the  town,  m,1617,  on  his 
return  to  England,  presented  the  trades  with  a 
small  silver  gun,  to  he  awarded,  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  best  marksman;  but  this  dangerous  pastime 
has  been  discontinued.  The  inhab.,  in  1706,  dis- 
played their  opposition  to  Hie  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  by  burning  the  articles  and  the  names 
of  the  commissioners  at  the  marketr-cross.  They 
evinced  great  loyalty  towards  the  reigning  family 
in  1715,  and  so  fortified  their  town,  that  a  laige 
body  of  insurgents,  who  had  determined  to  attack 
i  1/ound  it  expedient  to  change  their  resolution. 
But,  in  1745,  it  suffered  severely  from  the  rebel 
army,  which  was  stationed  here  a  few  days  on  its 
return  from  England. 

DUNBAR,  a  royal  and  parL  bor.  and  sea-port 
of  Scotland,  co.  Haddington,  on  a  slieht  eminence 
on  the  German  Ocean,  27  m.  E.  by  N.  Edinburgh, 
and  28  m.  NW.  Berwick,  on  the  Edinbuigh  and 
Berwick  railway.  Pop.  3,796  in  1861.  The  borough 
consists  of  a  long  and  well-built  street  running  £, 
and  W.,  with  inferior  streets,  towards  the  sea, 
and  one  on  the  S.  introducing  the  road  from 
Edinbuigh.  Its  public  buildings  are  a  new  parish 
church  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  a  tower  107| 
ft.  high ;  Dunbar  House,  the  ordinary  residence 
of  the  family  of  Lauderdale;  the  town-hall;  and 
burgh  schools.  It  has  a  subscription  and  me- 
chanics' libraiy;  an  English  and  Latin  school 
under  one  nuister;  a  mathematical  school;  and 
several  private  seminaries;  a  sailors*  society  for 
the  benefit  of  superannuated  seamen  and  their 
widows ;  three  dissenting  chapels,  two  belonging 
to  the  United  Associate  Synod,  and  one  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  Dunbar  is  governed  by  a 
provost  and  12  councillors;  corporation  revenue 
1,226/.  in  1863-4.  The  harbour  has  9  ft.  water  at 
neap,  and  14  at  spring  tides,  but  owin|i[  to  rugged 
rocks  the  entrance  is  dangerous.  Coal  is  imported 
to  the  extent  of  about  20,000  tons  a  year;  foreign 
grain  to  a  considerable  extent.  Corn  of  various 
kinds,  including  beans  and  peas,  exported  to  the 
amount  of  about  25,000  qrs.  White  fish  of  all 
kinds  are  caught  off  the  coast.  The  cod  is  pickled, 
and  sent  to  London;  the  haddocks  are  smoked, 
and  sent  chiefly  to  Edinbuigh  and  Glasgow ;  the 
lobsters  are  preserved  in  pits,  cut  in  the  rock  within 
sea-mark,  and  sent  to  London.  The  herring  fishery 
is,  also,  considerably  productive.  Dunbar  was 
created  a  royal  bor.  by  David  II.,  but  existed  as  a 
burgh  long  before  that  date.  It  evidently  grew 
up  under  &e  protection  of  the  castle  of  Dunl^,  a 
fortress  which  stood  on  a  lof^  rock  within  sea- 
mark ;  but  the  date  of  its  building  is  unknown. 
The  castle  and  lands  of  Dunbar  were  conferred,  in 
1072,  by  Malcolm  Caenmore,  on  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, whose  descendants,  created  earls  of 
Dunbar  and  March,  retained  possession  of  them 
till  their  forfeiture  in  1434.  This  fortress  rendered 
Dunbar  the  theatre  of  many  warlike  exploits.  It 
was  Uken  by  Edward  1.  m  1296.  Edward  II  took 
refuge  in  it  after  his  defeat  at  Bannockbum.  It 
was  often  besieged,  and  seems  alternately  to  have 
belonged,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  to  the 
English  and  Scotch.  Four  times  it  received  within 
its  walls  Queen  Maiy.  In  1567  parliament  ordered 
it  to  be  demolished,  and  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it 
now  remains.  The  6th  earl  of  Dunbar,  in  1218, 
founded  in  the  neighbourhood  a  monastery  of  Red 
Friars,  of  which  some  traces  yet  remain ;  and  tha 
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7th  eari  fQimded  a  mooasteiy  of  White  Fruirs,  but 
of  it  no  vestige  can  now  be  seen.  The  title  of 
earl  of  Dunbar  was  revived^in  1606,  by  James  VI., 
in  the  person  of  Greoige  Home,  of  Manderston, 
lord  high  treasurer  of  ^tland,  at  whose  death,  as 
he  left  no  heirs  male,  it  became  extinct.  A 
splendid  marble  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  'the  old,  and  is  now  presented  in  the 
new,  church  of  Dunbar.  Dunbar  unites  with  N. 
Berwick,  Haddington,  Lauder,  and  Jedburgh,  in 
sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  and  in  1865  had 
148  roistered  voters. 

DUNDALK,  a  sea-port  town  and  pari.  bor.  of 
Ireland,  co.  Louth,  prov.  Leinster,  45  m.  N. 
Dublin,  at  the  extreme  £.  point  of  Dundalk  Bay, 
near  the  mouth  of  Castletown  river,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Dublin  to  Belfast  Pop.  10,782  m  1841, 
and  10,428  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  two 
main  streets,  each  1  m.  in  length,  intersecting 
each  other  near  the  centre,  with  several  transverse 
thoroughfares.  They  are  paved,  lighted,  and  kept 
in  order  by  commissioners  under  the  watching 
and  lighting  act.  A  bridge  crosses  the  Castl^ 
town  nver  on  the  N.  There  is  an  assembly-room, 
a  literary  society,  and  two  news-rooms.  A  hunting 
club  holds  its  meetings  here,  and  races  take  place 
occasionally  in  the  neighbourhood.  Near  the  sea- 
side is  a  large  cavalry  barrack.  The  parish  church 
is  a  spacious  building:  there  is  also  a  large  R. 
Cath.  chapel,  and  meeting-houses  for  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  and  Methodists.  It  has  an 
endowed  classical  school,  to  which  the  sons  of 
freemen  are  admissible  at  a  low  quarterly  fee,  a 
school  called  the  Dundalk  Institution,  under  the 
Incorporated  Societv;  one  on  the  foundation  of 
Erasmus  Smith ;  and  some  others  supported  b^  the 
contributions  of  individuals:  these  educate  in  all 
about  600  pupils.  It  has  also  a  co.  infirmary,  a 
mendicity  association,  a  savings'  bank,  and  several 
minor  charituble  institutions. 

Though  incorporated  by  charter  of  Richard  II., 
the  bor.  is  ^vemed  under  a  charter  of  Charles 
IL  The  ruhng  body^  consists  of  a  bailiff,  16  bur- 
gesses, and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen  chosen 
by  the  burgesses.  Dundalk  returned  2  mem.  to 
the  Irish  H.  of  C,  and  now  returns  1  to  the  im- 
perial H.  of  C.  The  parL  bor.  comprises  445 
acres.  Registered  electors,  304  in  1862.  The  as- 
sizes and  general  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  co. 
are  held  here  twice  a  year,  and  petty  sessions  every 
Thursday.  A  guildhall  contams  apartments  for 
municipal  purposes,  an  assembly-room,  and  offices 
for  several  branches  of  public  business.  The  co. 
court-house,  an  elegant  modem  structure,  is  built 
on  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens. 
There  are  several  distilleries,  tanneries,  salt- 
houses,  a  malthouse,  and  a  foundry.  The  trade 
consists  principally  in  the  export  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Louth,  Cavan,  and 
l^Ionaghan;  comprising  wheat  and  wheat-flour, 
oats  and  oatmeal,  barley  and  malt,  with  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs.  The  introduction  of  steam  navi- 
gation has  occasioned  Ajpeat  increase  in  the  export 
of  eggs  and  poultrv.  The  harbour,  which  is  safe 
though  shallow,  lias  been  much  improved.  A 
Ugh&ouse  has  been  erected  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  The  anchorage  ground  has  from  4 
to  8  fathoms  water.  There  belonged  to  the  port, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  five  sailing  vessels 
under,  and  23  over,  20  tons  burthen;  ^ides  4 
steamers  of  a  total  burthen  of  1,703  tons.  The 
customs  revenue  amounted  to  30,575^  in  1859;  to 
51 ,797/.  in  1861 ;  and  to  39,3131.  in  1863.  Markete 
on  Mondays ;  fairs  on  the  Monday  next  but  one 
before  Ash- Wednesday,  May  17,  first  Monday  in 
July,  last  Monday  in  August,  second  Monday  in 
October,  and  second  Monday  in  November. 
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Dundalk  was  one  of  the  fortresses  erected  by  the 
English  shortly  affcer  their  settlement,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  northern  pale ;  but  its  defences  have 
since  been  suffered  to  tall  into  decay,  and  few  re- 
mains of  them  are  now  in  existence. 

DUNDEE,  a  flourishing  royal  and  pari  bor.  and 
sea-port  of  Scotland,  co.  Fonar  or  Angus,  on  an 
acchvity  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Frith  of  Tav,  on  the 
railway  ftom  Perth  to  Arbroath ;  87^  m.  N.  by  E. 
Edinburgh,  57  m.  SW.  Aberdeen,  and  9  m.  W.  of 
the  lighthouses  on  Buttonness  Point  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Frith.  Pop.  90,417  in  1861.  .The  pop. 
has  increased  considerably  since  1841,  when  it 
amounted  to  62,794.  The  town  stretches  upwards 
of  a  mile  along  the  Tay,  and  inland  about  half 
tt  mile  up  the  acclivity  which  terminates  in 
Dundee  Law,  an  insulated  conical  hill,  525  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a  spacious  parallelogram,  360  ft  long  by 
100  broad,  called  the  High  Street,  and  seven  of 
the  prindnal  streets  diveige  from  it,  the  Neth^- 
gate  and  Oveigate  to  the  W.,  the  Murraygate  and 
Seagate  to  the  E.,  Castle  Street  and  Cricbton 
Street  to  the  S.,  and  Reform  Street  to  the  N. 
There  is  generally  great  irregularity  in  the  streets, 
except  in  the  modem  portions  of  the  town ;  and 
there  are  many  narrow  and  mean  lanes  which 
contrast  strikingly  with  the  new  streets.  The 
suburbs  along  the  Tav  are  marked  by  many  ele- 
^rant  villasi  Of  public  buildings  the  most  imposing 
IS  St.  Mary's  Church  with  its  tower  156  ft.  high,  a 
splendid  edifice  built  in  the  12th  century.  The  oiUy 
part  of  the  original  building,  however,  which  re- 
mains is  the  tower,the  other  parts  having  been  rebuilt 
in  the  last  and  present  centuries.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  cathedral,  the  tower  at  the  west  end,  next  to  it 
the  nave,  then  the  transept,  and  at  the  east  end 
the  choir.  Alter  the  Reformation  it  was  divided, 
by  partition  walls,  into  different  Presbyterian 
churches,  of  which  at  one  time  there  were  four.  In 
1841,  three  of  these  were  burned  down  by  an  acci- 
dental fire.  They  have  been  rebuilt  conformablv 
to  the  original  style  of  the  sdructure,  but  now  it 
has  only  three  places  of  worship,  the  transept  con- 
taining only  one  instead  of  two,  into  which  it  was 
previously  divided.  There  being  a  large  open 
space  in  front  of  the  building,  it  has  a  fine  ap- 
pearance, and  is  well  seen  by  strangers  passing 
through  the  town  on  their  way  to  or  fix>m  Perth. 
There  are  two  other  churches  belonging  to  the 
Establishment,  and  numerous  chapels  belonging 
to  Dissenters,  but  none  of  them  are  remarkable 
for  their  architecture.  The  town  house  is  a  fine 
building,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  High  Street,  erected 
about  the  year  1738.  The  custom  house  waa 
erected  in  1841  after  a  design  by  Mr.  James  Leslie, 
the  engineer  of  the  harbour,  the  cost  having  been 
defrayed  by  govemment  A  splendid  arch,  in 
commemoration  of  her  majesty's  landing  at  the 
harbour  in  1844,  was  constmcted  at  a  cost  of  about 
8,0002.  The  public  school,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  *  The  Public  Seminaries,'  is  a  handsome 
building  in  the  Grecian  style.  The  exchange 
buildings  contain  a  splendid  reading-room  and 
other  conveniences  for  the  mercantile  and  pro- 
fessional chissea.  The  *Watt  Institution,'  so 
called  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  James  Watt,  is 
a  neat  building,  containing  a  lecture-hall,  library, 
Ac,  for  the  use  of  the  working  classes,  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  erected  by  public  subscription. 

The  chief  of  the  jnibhc  toorka  connected  with 
the  town  is  the  harbour.  Previously  to  1815  it 
was  of  very  limited  extent,  and  quite' unsuited  to 
the  trade  of  the  place.  In  that  year  an  act  of 
parliament  was  obtained  for  enlaiging  it-,  and 
placing  it  under  the  management  of  commis- 
sioners elected  by  the  various  incorporated  public 
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Vxfies  of  the  town  and  oonnty.  The  first  plan  of 
enlaigement  contaiAed  only  one  wet  dock,  but  now 
there  are  thxeei  meaauring  together  about  26  acres, 
and  caMible  of  accommodating  vessels  of  the  largest 
size.  Besides  the  wet  or  floating  docks,  there  is 
a  laige  graving  dock  capable  of  containing  three 
vessels  at  a  time,  and  a  graving  slip  on  Morton's 
plan,  on  which  sailing-vessels  or  steam- vessels  of 
almost  any  size  can  be  hauled  up  for  repair.  The 
harbour  cost  nearly  1,000,0002.  sterling.  The  cost 
has  been  defrayed  from  the  dues  collected  on  goods 
and  vessels  entering  and  departing,  except  about 
200,0002.  of  borrow^  money.  Dundee  has  ample 
raOway  acconunodation.  W.  there  is  the  ^  Dundee 
and  Perth,'  E.  the  *  Dundee  and  Arbroath,'  N.  the 
*  Dundee  and  Newtyle,'  S.  the  <  Edinburgh  and 
Dundee.'  There  are  two  gas  companies  in  the 
town.  Until  the  year  1846  Dundee  was  ill- 
supplied  with  water;  but  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany was  established  at  that  time,  and  they 
brought  a  plentiful  supply  from  Monikle  parish, 
distant  between  8  and  9  m.  A  large  reservoir  is 
fonned  there  to  collect  the  rain-water  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  a  covered  conduit  conducts  the  water  to 
the  town.  There  is  a  smaller  reservoir  within  a 
mOe  of  the  town  on  hi^h  ground,  from  which,  by 
means  of  pipes,  there  is  a  constant  pressure  of 
water,  so  tnat  it  rises  to  the  attics  of  the  highest 
houses,  and  is  very  convenient  for  extinguishing 
fires,  there  being  fire-cocks  in  all  the  streets,  and 
leather  hoses  or  flexible  pipes  to  lead  the  water  to 
the  house  in  which  the  fire  breaks  out.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  water-woiks  has  been  about  180,0002. 

The  staple  trade  of  Dundee  is  the  manufacture 
of  linen,  chiefly  of  the  coarser  descriptions,  such 
as  are  used  for  the  clothing  of  the  lower  orders, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Large  quantities  of 
sacking,  bagging,  and  sail-canvas  are  also  manu- 
&ctnred  both  for  the  home  and  foreign  markets ; 
and  some  of  the  manufacturers  have  of  late  turned 
their  attention  to  finer  fabrics,  such  as  drills, 
striped  and  checked  linen,  and  fine  shirting.  The 
linen  trade  of  Dundee  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
U.  Kingdom.  Besides  what  is  manufactured  in  the 
town,  the  greater  part  of  what  is  made  in  Forfar, 
Kirriemuir,  and  the  other  inland  villages  of  Forfar- 
shire, is  sent  here  to  be  dressed,  packed,  and  sent 
off;  so  that  the  Quantity  exported  from  Dundee 
exceeds  considerably  that  from  any  other  port  in 
the  kingdom.  The  declared  value  of  the  exports 
of  home  produce  from  the  port  of  Dundee  amounted 
to  137,4732.  in  1859 ;  to  72,4242.  in  1860 ;  to  97,0812. 
in  1861 ;  to  65,549i:  in  1862 ;  and  to  95,9812.  in 
1863.  The  raw  materials  for  the  linen  manufac- 
tore  of  Dundee  are  received  chiefly  from  Russia 
and  Prussia.  The  g^ross  amount  of  customs  duties 
received  was  66,25721  in  1859;  59,7472.  ml860; 
58.8082L  in  1861 ;  60,42021  in  1862 ;  and  65,0492.  in 
1863. 

The  linen  trade  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Dundee  early  last  century ;  but  for  a  length- 
ened time  it  was  quite  inconsiderable.  In  1745 
onl^  74  tons  of  flax  were  imported.  From  that 
penod  to  1791  the  progress  of  tne  manufacture  was 
more  rapid ;  in  the  latter  year,  2,444  tons  flax, 
and  299  tons  hemp  being  imported,  and  about 
8,000,000  yards  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  &c,  exported. 
Previously  to  this  period  all  the  yam  use^i  in  the 
mannfactuie  was  spun  upon  the  common  hand- 
wheel,  partly  in  the  town  and  partly  in  the  ad- 
jacent country.  But  the  spinning  of  yam  by 
machinery  began  soon  after  to  be  introduced,  and 
the  increased  facility  of  production  consequent  to 
the  erection  of  flax  spinning  mills  has  been  such, 
that  the  coet  of  the  yam,  including  of  course  the 
raw  material,  is  now  less  than  the  mere  expense 
ot  spinning  amoonted  to  forty  years  ago.    The  re- 
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suit  has  been  the  total  cessation  of  hand-spinning 
in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  a  wonderful  increase 
of  the  quantity  of  yam  produced,  and  of  the  manu- 
fiu;ture.  In  1862,  from  20,000  to  24,000  persons 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture.  The  weaving 
of  the  Imen,  which  was  formerly  done  on  hand- 
looms,  is  in  course  of  being  superseded  by  ma- 
chines, or  *  power-looms.'  Tnere  are  many 
calendering  and  packing  establishments,  all  of 
them  of  considerable  extent.  At  these  works  the 
Hnens  are  passed  through  machines  named  *  calen- 
ders,' for  the  purpose  of  making  them  smooth  and 
close  in  the  texture.  They  are  then  cut  down 
into  short  pieces,  folded  into  such  shapes  as  are 
suitable  for  the  markets  to  which  they  are  to  be 
sent,  and  packed  into  bales  by  means  of  hydraulic 
presses,  which  squeeze  them  into  very  small  bulk, 
in  order  that  they  may  require  less  room  in  the  ves- 
sels in  which  thev  are  shipped  to  foreign  countries. 

More  than  half  the  linens  sent  ^m  Dundee  are 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  the  remainder  being 
sent  to  London,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  other 
Ur^  towns  for  home  consumption.  The  linens 
which  are  exported  to  foreign  countries  are  for  the 
most  part  sent  to  Liverpool,  London,  and  Glasgow, 
to  be  shipped  there,  it  being  found  more  advan- 
tageous to  send  them  abro^  as  parts  of  general 
cargoes  of  goods,  than  to  send  whole  cargoes  of 
them  direct  from  Dundee.  Some  of  the  manu- 
facturers are  the  exporters  of  their  own  linens; 
others  sell  to  exporting  merchants  in  Dundee,  who 
employ  their  capital  in  that  branch  of  trade.  The 
linens  are  in  general  sent  on  consignment  to  agents 
in  foreign  countries  for  sale,  and  are  sold  by  them 
to  retailers  on  credit  of  six  to  twelve  months.  The 
foreign  countries  to  which  Dundee  linens  are  ex- 
ported are  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  the 
West  India  Islands,  Brazil,  Peru,  Chili ;  and  some 
are  also  sent  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  countries 
on  the  Mediterranean.  A  l^e  amount  of  capital 
is  required  to  cany  on  the  linen  trade  of  Dundee, 
as  the  raw  material  is  mostly  paid  for  in  ready 
money,  and  the  manufactured  article  is  sold  on 
long  credit.  For  that  portion  of  the  latter  which 
is  sent  abroad  it  is  in  general  about  two  years  from 
the  time  when  the  manufacture  of  it  is  commenced 
till  the  time  when  returns  are  received.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  estimated  that  nearly  8,000,000/.  ster- 
ling are  constantly  employed  in  the  Dundee  trade, 
and  in  that  of  the  small  t^owns  of  which  it  is  the 
sea-port.  The  gross  annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty, including  railways,  assessed  to  income  tax, 
amounted  to  214,9052.  in  1857,  and  to  281,8532.  in 
1862. 

The  other  important  branches  of  trade  carried 
on  in  Dundee,  besides  the  retail  trade  common  to 
all  large  towns,  are  the  shipping  trade,  ship  build- 
ing, and  machine  making.  The  number  of  ships 
or  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  on  the  Ist  of  Jan., 
1864,  was  as  follows : — 6  sailing  vessels  under  50 
tons,  of  a  total  burden  of  195  tons;  and  199  ves- 
sels above  50,  and  of  a  total  burden  of  42,678  tons. 
There  were,  besides,  2  small  steamers,  of  a  total 
burden  of  69  tons,  and  15  larger  steamers,  of  4,631 
tons  burden.  Many  of  these  vessels  are  employed 
in  foreign  trade  not  connected  with  Dundee  j  a 
considerable  number  is  required  for  the  ihiportation 
of  flax  from  the  Baltic,  some  are  engaged  in  whale 
fishing,  and  the  rest  in  the  coal  and  coasting  trades. 
There  are  seven  ship-building  yards  in  Dundee, 
and  there  are  commonly  10  or  12  vessels  on  the 
stocks. 

Dundee  is  well  supplied  with  schoola  for  the 
children  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  a 
plain  education  can  be  got  on  very  moderate  terms. 
At  the  public  seminaries,  which  are  under  the 
management  of  directors  appointed  by  the  town 
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council  and  those  who  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
the  building,  classical  education,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, as  well  as  the  elementary  branches,  can  be 
obtained  at  a  y^  moderate  cost.  There  are 
teachers  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Mathe-^ 
matics,  and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  number  of 
pupils  of  all  a^  and  riuiks  at  the  public  semi- 
naries is  ^enenuly  between  600  and  700. 

The  prmcipal  charitable  institutions  are  the  in- 
firmary or  hospital,  the  industrial  school,  and  the 
orphan  house.  The  in&rmary  has  accommodation 
for  about  150  patients,  and  is  supported  entirely 
by  donations  and  y^U'ly  contributions  from  bene- 
volent individuals.  The  industrial,  or  ragged, 
school  is  for  poor  boys  and  girls  who  are  deserted 
or  not  cared  for  by  their  parents,  and  is  also  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  The  number 
of  children  in  it  averages  about  120.  The  orphan 
house  is  likewise  maintained  by  contributions  and 
bequests. 

The  municipal  ^vemment  of  the  town  is  vested 
in  a  provost,  4  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  treasurer, 
and  21  councillors.  The  revenue  of  the  corpora- 
tion, which  is  derived  from  rent  of  property,  and 
a  customs  on  provisions,  amounted  to  8,5122. 
e  financial  year  186d--4.  Previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  in  1832,  Dundee  was 
joined  with  Forfar,  Perth,  Cupar,  and  St  Andrew's 
m  returning  a  member  to  the  H.  of  C.    But  the 
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origin  of  Dundee  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
In  the  eany  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  it  bad 
probably  been  a  village  inhabited  by  a  few  fisher- 
men, who  gained  a  uvelihood  by  supplying  the 
neighbouring  country  with  fish.  In  the  eleventh 
century  King  Malcolm  erected  a  residence  here, 
and  lived  in  it  occasionally  with  Margaret  his 
queen,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  Saxon  kings  of 
England.  The  next  remarkable  occurrence  con- 
cerning Dundee  was  the  building  of  a  church  in 
honour  of  the  Yiigin  Mary,  of  which  the  old 
steeple  or  tower  is  now  the  only  remaining  origi- 
nal part,  by  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon.  Sir 
William  Wallace  was  educated  at  the  grammar 
Bcl)ool  of  the  town,  and  was  often  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood with  his  gallant  companions  during  the 
struggles  which  they  made  for  the  independence 
of  Scotland.  After  he  was  overpowered  bv  the 
foices  of  Edwaid  I.,  Dundee  suffered  much  for  its 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  Scottish  independence. 
In  the  civil  wars,  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts, 
it  was  also  frequently  the  object  of  contention 
between  the  two  parties;  and  ultimately  it  was 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  army  of  General 
Monk,  in  1651 .  After  1 746  it  gradually  recovered, 
and  towards  the  end  of  last  century  it  had  attained 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity.  It  was 
formerly  a  walled  town,  but  of  its  walls  and  gates 
no  traces  remain,  except  the  'Cowgate  Port* 
Dundee  was  made  a  royal  burgh  in  1210,  when  it 
received  a  charter  from  William  the  Lion.  The 
charter  was  renewed  at  different  times  by  the  so- 
vereigns of  Scotland,  and  the  existing  charter  was 
given  bv  Charles  L  in  1641. 

DUNIfERMLINE,  a  royal  and  parL  bor.  and 
eminent  manufacturing  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife, 
3  m.  N.  Frith  of  Forth,  16  m.  NW.  Edinburgh,  and 
6  m,  NW.  North  Queensferry,  on  the  railway  from 
Stirling  to  Dundee.  Pop.  18,606  in  1861.  The 
town  is  about  300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  occupies  an  agreeable  but  rather  inconvenient 
fsituation,  being  placed  on  the  face  of  an  extensive 
eminence,  difficult  of  ascent  from  the  S.  The 
town  stretches  fully  a  mile  in  length  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  f  m.  Tlie 
main  street,  which  is  handsome  and  substantially 


built,  is  pretty  regular.    Almost  all  the  other     ; 
streets  are  more  or  less  irregular ;  and  while  some 
are  handsome,  not  a  few  are  of  an  opposite  de- 
scription.   A  large  suburb  having  risen  up  on  the 
W.,  and  being  separated  from  the  town  b^  a  deep 
ravine,  form^  by  the  Tower-Bum,  a  bridge  was 
thrown  over  the  rivulet  in  1770;  and  the  ravine 
having  been  so  far  filled  up,  buildings  have  been 
elected  on  both  sides.    The  only  remarkable  pub- 
lic building  is  the  parish  or  Abbey  church,  l^g 
part  of  a  monastery  founded  here  by  Malcolm  111., 
somamed  Caenmore,  and  which  served  as  the 
parish  church  rill  1821,  when  a  new  church  was 
erected  to  the  E.  of  the  old  building,  and  iu  im- 
mediate connection  with  it    When  digging  in 
what  was  called  the  Psalter  churchyard  (on  which 
spot  the  choir  formerly  stood^,  for  a  pro^^r  site  for 
the  new  edifice,  the  tomb  of^  the  most  illostrious 
of  the  Scotch  sovereigns,  Robebt  Bbuce,  was 
discovered   in  1818.    His  skeleton,  which  was 
pretty  entire,  and  6  ft.  in  length,  was  disinterred, 
and  a  cast  of  his  skull  taken.    It  was  re-intecred 
amidst  much  state,  by  the  barons  of  exchequer, 
the  bones  being  placed  in  a  new  coffin,  filled  up 
with  bituminous  matter,  calculated  to  preserve 
them.    The  spot  is  below  the  pulpit  of  the  new 
church.    This  building,  which  is  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, harmonises  well  with  the  old  structure, 
of  which  it  is  a  continuation ;  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  high  square  tower,  round  the  sides  of  which, 
in  open  hewn  work,  are  the  words  <  King  Robert 
the  Bruce,'  in  capital  letters  4  ft  in  height    The 
Abbey  church  of  Dunfermline  is  altogether  one 
of  the  most  imposing  and  magnificent  structures 
of  the  kind  in  Scotland.    It  has  2,061  seats;  but 
is  only  available,  firom  the  obstruction  of  p^n 
and  otherwise,  for  about  1,400  hearers.    There 
are  numerous  other  churches  in  the  town  and 
parish,  some  recently  built,  and  neat  in  their 
construction.    The  lai]^t  church  of  the  United 
Presbyterian    Synod    is    a  huge    bam-looking 
building,  which  raises  'its  enormous  rectilinear 
ridge'  over  all  the  other  buildings  in  the  town. 
In  front  of  it  was  phioed,  in  1849,  a  statue  of  Italph 
Erskine.     The   other  public   buildings  aae  the 
to¥m-house,  county-court  buildings,  grammar  and 
commercial  schools,  gaol,  poor's-house,  and  fever 
hospitaL    The  town-house  consists  of  three  stories, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  steeple  100  It.  in  height 
The  8rd  story  was  formerly  used  aa  the  town 
gaol,  but  being  extremely  ill-suited  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  new  gaol,  erected  on  the  town  green,  was 
opened  in  1844.    The  county  court  buildings  were 
ori^ally  named  the  guildhall,  afterwards  the 
Spire  Inn,  on  account  of  the  lof^  spire  (132  ft) 
that  distinguishes  the  edifice. 

The  means  of  instruction  are  ample  :  there  is  a 
grammar-school,  established  prior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, of  which  Robert  Henryson,  an  ingenious 
poet  of  the  times  of  James  II.  or  III.,  is  believed 
to  have  been  master;  a  commercial  school  under 
the  patronage  of  the  guildry;  the  M'Lean  and 
various  other  schools.  There  is  a  mechanics'  in- 
stitute, and  a  scientific  association  for  popular 
lectures  on  science  and  literature :  the  fees  of  ad- 
mission to  these  lectures  being  low,  they  have 
been  well  attended.  There  are  several  subscription 
libraries  and  a  local  museum. 

In  addition  to  the  Abbey  church,  which  is  col- 
legiate, there  are  several  churches  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  besides  Free  churches ;  United  Presbyterian 
churches,  Episcopalian,  Baptist,  and  Independent 
chapels.  The  Secession  from  the  established 
church  in  1732  originated  here.  Of  the  Messrs. 
Erskine,  r^arded  as  the  fathers  of  the  Secession, 
one,  Mr.  Ralph  Erskine,  was  nr  mister  of  the  Abbey 
church  of  Dunfermline,    The  Relief  church,  also, 
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o^inated  here  in  1752,  by  tbe  depomdoo  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Gillespie  of  Carnock,  in  hononr  of  whom 
an  el^^t  church  was  erected  in  1849.  More 
than  three-foorths  the  inhab.  of  the  par.  are  Pi^ 
hytcrian  dissenters. 

Dnnfennline  is  distingoished  by  its  proficiency 
in  the  manoiactiire  of  fine  tabie  linen  and  coloured 
table-coven.  The  business  is  of  oonsideFable  an- 
tiquity, having  been  introduced  towards  the  be- 
Sioniog  of  the  18th  century ;  but  the  original 
nbiics  were  of  a  coarse  descnptitm,  namely,  ticks 
and  checks.  Damask  and  diaper  looms  were 
introduced  eariy  in  the  last  century,  by  an  in- 
genioos  mechanic  of  the  town,  of  the  name  of 
Blake;  but  for  a  lengthened  period  the  trade 
increased  very  slowly.  In  1778  a  new  epoch 
commenoed  in  the  manufacture,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  fly-shuttle ;  and  many  improvements 
bavBsinoe  been  effected  in  the  construction  and 
working  of  the  loom,  and  in  other  particulars. 
Amoof  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  Jac- 
quard  loom,  introduced  in  1825,  and  now  univer- 
ally  employed. 

lYevioosly  to  the  end  <^  last  oentnry,  all  the 
yam  was  spun  by  the  hand-wheel;  but  at  that 
dme  machinery  was  introduced,  and  has  now 
entirely  superseded  the  former  clumsy  and  expen- 
sive system.  The  manufacturers  are  supplied 
with  the  finer  sorts  of  yam  chiefly  Cram  Torxshire 
and  Ireland,  and  the  other  sorts  from  the  neigh- 
booihood,  Dundee,  and  elsewhere.  They  do  not 
spin  exclusively  for  the  local  market,  but  prepare 
such  articles  9a  linen  thread,  shoe  thread,  and 
twist,  for  the  general  market. 

This  branch  of  manufacture  has  found  its  way 
to  a  small  extent  to  other  parts  of  fife,  and  to 
the  north  of  Ireland. 

AoMng  other  manufactories  Dunfermline  has 
breweries,  candle-works,  rope-wmks,  tan-works, 
iron  foundries,  and  fiour-miUs. 

Dunfermline  unites  with  Stirling,  Caboss,  In- 
verkeithing,  and  Queensferry,  in  returning  a  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  a  Pari,  constit,  502  in  1865.  An- 
nual value  of  real  property  assesed  to  income-tax, 
25,1482.  in  1857,  and  26,9452.  inl862.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  a  provost,  2  bailies,  and  22  coun- 
ciDors.  There  are  several  endowments  in  the  bor. 
for  the  support  of  decayed  widows  and  other  poor 
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The  town  is  oormected  by  railwavs  with  Edin- 
burgh, Dundee,  Perth,  AUoa,  and  all  the  principal 
towns  of  Scotland.  There  are  three  harbours  in 
the  pariah,  each  about  3  m.  (torn  the  town,  viz. 
Chaneston,  Bracehaven,  and  LimekUns.  The  last 
does  not  admit  vessels  of  more  than  200  tons 
burden.  Charleston  admits  vessels  of  400  tons. 
Its  basin  is  capacious,  and  perfectly  sheltered  from 
every  wind. 

The  parish  of  Dunfermline  abounds  in  coal,  lime, 
and  ironstone.  The  coal  has  been  wrought  for 
upwards  of  500  yearsL  The  quantity  worked  is 
neadv  150,000  tons  a  year.  Bmcehaven  and 
Char£eston,  two  of  the  three  harbours  referred  to, 
were  originally  oonstracted  by  Lord  Elgin,  whose 
eollieiies  and  limeworks  are  on  a  very  extensive 
scales. 

Danfermline  can  boast  of  great  antiquity.  A 
tower  or  f<»t,  built  here  by  Malcolm  Caenmore  in 
the  11th  century,  gave  origin  to  the  burgh.  The 
same  king  also  founded  a  spacious  Benedictine 
monastery,  which  ultimately  became  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  important  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  Scotland ;  and  ordained  that  its  precincts 
should  form  the  burying-plaoe  of  tbe  Scottish 
kings.  His  own  remains  and  those  of  his  consort, 
QuMn  Margaret,  were  interred  there,  as  also  those 
of  eight  others  of  the  royal  line,  including  Robert 


Bruce.  Dunfermline  continued  to  be  a  favourite 
royal  residence  as  long  as  the  Scottish  dvnasty 
existed.  Charles  I.  was  bom  here;  as  also  his 
sister  Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen  of  Bohemia ;  and 
Charies  IL  paid  a  visit  to  this  ancient  seat  of  roy- 
aler in  1650.  The  Scottish  parliament  was  often 
held  in  it.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  paUice 
is  unknown ;  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  much 
extended  and  adorned  by  James  lY .  and  James  Y . 
There  now  remains  onl  v  the  S.  wall,  and  a  vaulted 
apartment,  which  was  the  king's  cellar,  having  the 
kitchen  above.  Of  the  tower,  erected  by  long 
Malcolm,  only  a  mouldering  fragment  is  seen,  (n 
the  monastery,  which  was  once  of  great  extent, 
nothing  remams  entire  except  the  S.  and  W.  walls 
of  the  fraterv,  or  refectory,  m  the  latter  of  which 
is  a  fme  Crothic  window ;  and  the  nave  of  the  old 
abbey  church,  which,  as  above  stated,  forms  the 
vestibule  to  the  new  church.  But  ancient  as  the 
place  is,  it  was  not  made  a  roysl  burgh  till  1588. 

DUNGANNON,  an  inhmd  town  and  parL  bor. 
oi  Ireknd,  co.  Tyrone,  prov.  Ulster,  12  m.  N  by  W. 
Armagh,  and  7  m.  W.  Lough  Neagfa,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Dundalk  to  Londonderry.  Pop.  3,801 
in  1841,  and  3,984  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of 
a  square,  with  several  good  streets  branching  from 
it  along  the  sides  of  a  hill.  The  par.  church  is  a 
large  ancient  building,  and  it  has  also  a  Rom.  Cath. 
chapel,  and  meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians,  Se- 
ceders,  and  Methodists ;  a  classical  school,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  well  endowed,  and  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  100  resident  popils;  ft 
dispensary,  and  a  mendicity  institution.  Tne  cor- 
poration, which  consisted  of  a  portreeve,  burgesses, 
aad  commons,  is  now  extinct  The  town  returned 
2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  since  . 
which  it  has  returned  1  mem.  to  the  imperial  H.  of 
C.  PrevKusly  to  the  Reform  Act  the  franchise 
was  vested  in  the  portreeve  and  burgesses.  The 
ancient  liberties  of  the  bor.  comprised  836  acres, 
but  the  pari  bor.  has  been  restricted  to  230  acres. 
Registered  electors,  221  in  1865.  A  manor-court, 
with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  20^,  is  held 
everr  three  weeks ;  as  also  general  sessions  twice 
in  the  year,  and  petty  sessions  every  fortnight. 
The  court-house,  with  a  bridewell  attached,  is  a 
handsome  modem  building :  a  party  of  the  con^ 
stabulary  is  stationed  here.  The  linen  manufac- 
ture, though  much  fallen  off,  is  still  carried  on 
pretty  extensively,  and  there  are  several  bleach* 
greens  in  the  neighbourhood;  earthenware  and 
pottery  are  also  manufactured,  and  there  are  iron- 
works^ a  brewery,  and  a  large  distillery.  Markets 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  in  a  spacious  and 
ctmvenient  market-house :  fairs  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  every  month.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  poor  law 
union.  Dungannon  is  famous  in  Irish  history  from 
its  bong  the  place  where  the  delegates  of  the 
Ulster  volunteers  met  in  1782 ;  and  whence  they 
issued  their  resolutions  declaratory  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland. 

DUN6ARVAN,  a  marit  town  and  pari.  bor.  of 
Ireland,  co.  Wateiford,  prov.  Munster,  principally 
on  a  peninsula  in  the  estuary  of  the  river  Conigar, 
25  m.  W.  by  S.  Waterford.  Pop.  8,625  in  1^1, 
and  5,886  in  1861.  As  vessels  of  above  150  tons 
caxmot  come  up  to  the  town,  it  is  not  a  place  of 
much  trade,  though  some  com  and  other  produce 
is  shipped  for  England.  Recently  it  has  been 
much  improved,  prmcipaUy  through  the  exertions 
of  tbe  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  has  built,  at  his 
own  expense,  a  handsome  bridge,  connecting  the 
main  body  of  the  town  with  the  suburb  of  Abbey- 
side,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  It  has'  a 
neat  appearance,  and  is  a  ^ood  deal  resorted  to  for 
sea-bathing;  but  is  not  nch  in  proportion  to  its 
population.     The  public  buildings  are  the  par. 
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church,  a  new  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  with  thfte  othen 
helonging  to  convents,  a  school-house  for  800  pupils, 
a  court-house  and  hridewell,  a  barrack,  and  a  fever 
hospital  and  dispensary.  It  returned  2  mems.  to 
the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  since  which  it 
has  returned  1  mem.  to  the  imperial  H.  of  C.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  the  fhmchise  was  vested 
in  the  occupiers  of  6L  houses  in  the  town,  and  the 
resident  40<.  freeholders  of  the  manor.  But  the 
extent  of  the  existing  pari,  boundary,  as  fixed  by 
the  Boundary  Act,  is  only  392  stat,  acres.  Reg. 
electors,  205  m  1866.  A  manor  court  is  held  everv 
three  weeks ;  ahio  general  sessions  in  Jan.,  April, 
and  Oct.,  and  petty  sessions  on  Thursdays.  Mar- 
kets on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ;  fairs,  Feb.  7, 
June  22,  Aug.  27,  and  Nov.  8.  llie  deep  sea  fish- 
ery was  formerly  carried  on  here  pretty  exten- 
sivelv,  but  has  latterly  much  declined. 

DtlNKELD,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  market  town 
of  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tay, 
16  m.  N.  by  W.  Perth,  and  49  m.  N.  by  W.  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  railway  from  Perth  to  Inverness. 
Pop.  1,096  in  1841,  and  929  in  1861.  Little  Dun- 
keld  is  a  suburb,  though  in  a  different  parish, 
being  divided  from  the  bor.  by  the  Tay,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  an  elegant  bridge  of  seven 
lurches,  built  in  1809.  Except  a  handsome  new 
street  leading  from  the  bridge  into  the  town,  the 
houses  are  generally  old  and  of  mean  appearance. 
But  the  situation  of  Dunkeld  and  the  surrounding 
scenery  are  most  beautiful,  and  have  long  been 
objects  of  admiration  to  every  stranger.  The  town 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  valley  surrounded  by 
mountains  of  considerable  elevation,  presenting  a 
great  variety  of  picturesque  forms,  and  covered  to 
their  summits  with  trees  of  every  species.  It  is, 
besides,  regarded  as  the  great  pass  to  the  High- 
lands on  the  E. :  the  bulk  of  its  inhab.  are  of 
Highland  origin,  and  speak  the  GaeUc  langua|j^e. 
The  banks  of  the  mountain  stream  Braan,  which 
joins  the  Tay  nearly  opposite  to  Dunkeld,  present 
some  of  the  most  striking  scenery  connected  with 
the  place.  Dunkeld  House,  the  residence  of  the 
ducal  family  of  AthoU,  is  on  the  verge  of  the 
town,  and  the  style,  extent,  and  natural  and  arti- 
ficial beauties  of  the  pleasure  grounds  are  not 
equalled  by  any  in  Scotland.  The  most  imposing 
object  in  Dunkeld  is  its  cathedral,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tay ;  an  edifice  partly  Saxon  and 
Gothic,  and  the  remains  of  which,  owing  to  the 
care  of  the  family  of  Atholl,  are  both  extensive 
and  in  good  preservation.  The  choir  of  the  build- 
ing is  used  as  the  parish  church.  Different  por- 
tions of  the  cathedral  were  erected  at  different 
times,  but  the  oldest  portion,  the  choir,  was  built 
in  1860.  Gavin  Douglas,  who  translated  Yirgil's 
'  yEneid,'  and  Henry  Guthrie,  author  of  *  Memoirs 
of  Scottish  Affairs  from  1637  to  the  Death  of 
Charles  I.,'  were  both  bishops  of  this  see.  The 
Culdees  had  a  monastery  here  so  early  as  729. 
When  lona,  the  original  and  chief  seat  of  that 
order,  was  ravaged  oy  the  Danes  in  the  9th 
century,  the  primacy  resided  for  some  time  in 
Dunkeld,  but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  St. 
Andrews.  *  But  the  rank  of  the  abbots  of  Dun- 
keld,' says  Pinkerton,  <  one  of  whom  was  the 
father  of  a  royal  race  in  Scotland,  and  another, 
Ethelred,  the  son  of  Malcolm  III.,  sufficiently 
marks  the  estimation  in  which  that  dignity  was 
long  held.'  (Early  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ii.  271, 272.) 
The  m<mastc^,  however,  was  changed  by  David  I. 
into  a  cathedral  in  1127,  at  or  about  which  period 
the  system  of  the  Culdees  was  superseded  through- 
out Scotland  by  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

DUNKIRK  (Fr.  Dwiquerkey  the  Church  of  the 
Dunes,  or  Sand  Banks), a  sea-port  town  of  France, 
and  the  most  northerly  in  that  kingdom,  d^p.  du 
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Nord,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  40  m. 
NW.  Lille,  and  47  m.  E.  Dover,  on  a  branch  of 
the  railway  from  Paris  to  Calais.  Pop.  32,215  in 
1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  broad  and 
weU-paved  streets.  The  Champ-de-Mars  and  the 
Place  Jean  Bart  are  large  and  fine  squares  :  the 
latter,  which  is  planted  with  trees,  has  a  bust  of 
the  brave  sailor  whose  name  it  bears,  and  who  waa 
a  native  of  Dunkirk.  The  greatest  (hniwback  ii]>on 
the  town  is  its  want  of  good  water,  it  being  in- 
debted for  this  necessary  wholly  to  the  rain-water 
collected  in.  dst«ms.  Its  defences  consist  of  a 
rampart  and  ditch,  a  citadel,  and  Fort  Louis,  about 
3-4th8  of  a  mile  distant :  f^e  fortifications  were 
formerly  more  formidable,  but  having  been  de- 
molished, according  to  the  stipulations  in  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  th^  have  not  been  completely 
re-established.  Principal  public  buildings  are  the 
church  of  St.  Eloi,  witn  its  fine  portico,  the  naval 
storehouses,  barracks,  town-hall,  and  college.  The 
Tour  dea  FiloteM  serves  for  a  landmark,  and  was 
one  of  the  positions  whence  Cassini,  and  more 
recently  Blot  and  Arago,  conducted  their  obser- 
vations relating  to  the  map  of  France,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  earth :  it  has  a  very  fine  chime 
of  beUs.  Dunkirk  has  also  a  communal  college,  a 
pubUc  library  containing  18,000  vols.,  a  school  of 
nydrography,  a  theatre,  and  concert-haU. 

The  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  though  in  a  great  de- 
gree artificial,  i%  large  and  commodious ;  but  a 
sand  bank,  which  dries  at  low  water,  bemg  inter- 
posed between  the  town  and  the  roadstead,  it  is 
rather  difficult  of  access,  and  is  apt  to  fill  up ;  but 
these  inconveniences  have  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  obviated  by  works  constructed  in  1826. 
Dunkirk  has  both  an  inner  and  an  outer  road- 
stead, defended  from  the  violence  of  the  sea  by 
sand-banks  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  having  deep 
water  and  g(>bd  holding  ground.  Being  connected, 
b^  means  of  numerous  canals,  as  well  as  a  line  of 
railway,  with  a  very  fertile  district,  Dunkirk  is  a 
considerable  emporium.  The  inhabitants  have 
always  been  distinguished  for  enterprise.  During 
the  late  and  former  wars  between  England  and 
France,  great  numbers  of  privateers  were  fitted 
out  here.  At  present  several  vessels  belonging  to 
the  port  are  engaged  in  the  herring-fishery,  and 
in  the  cod-fishery  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  Dunlurk  was  made  a 
free  port  in  1826,  since  which  its  commerce  has 
materially  increased,  particularly  its  trade  in 
French  wines  destined  for  the  supply  of  Belgium, 
of  which  it  is  a  depot  It  has  extensive  soap- 
works,  with  starch-works,  rope-works,  tanneries, 
and  iron-foundries.  It  has  also  considerable  Ge- 
neva distilleries,  breweries,  and  sugar-refineries. 
It  has  a  general  and  a  foundling  hospital,  a  mili- 
tary and  dvil  prison ;  and  is  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefect  and  of  tribunals  of  primary  Jurisdiction  and 
commerce.  There  is  regular  communication  by 
steamers  between  the  port  and  London.  Dunkirk 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Baldwin,  count 
of  Flanders,  in  960 ;  in  1388  it  was  burnt  by  the 
English ;  and  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  alter- 
nately belqnged  to  them  and  to  the  Spaniards  and 
French.  Charles  II.  sold  it  to  Louis  XIV.  for 
200,000^,  who,  aware  of  its  importance,  had  it 
strongly  fortified  at  a  vast  expense.  But,  as 
already  stated,  Louis  was  compelled,  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  to  consent  to  the  demolition  of  its  for- 
tifications, and  even  to  the  shutting  up  of  its  port. 
It  was  nnsuocessfully  besieged  by  the  Duke  of 
York  in  1798. 

DUNLOP,  a  par.  of  Scotland,  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  cheese,  partly  in  the  co.  of  Ayr, 
and  partly  in  that  of  Renfrew,  8  m.  N.  Kilmar- 
nock,   The  village  of  Dunlop  in  the  par.,  had  830 
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inhah.  in  1861.  Danlop  cheeee  has  for  nearly  a 
centuiy  and  a  half  held  a  high  character.  Pr&- 
rioiuly  to  this  date,  or  between  1688  and  1700, 
eiieese  here,  as  well  aa  throughout  Scotland,  was 
made  of  skimmed  milk,  as  is  .still  the  case  in  va- 
rious districts.  A  female  of  the  name  of  Barbara 
Gilmour,  who  had  fled  to  Ireland  during  the  perse- 
catittg  times  of  Charles  II.,  returned  at  the  Kevo- 
lution,  and,  having  manied  a  farmer,  was  the  first 
to  introduce  the  practice  of  usin^  the  unskimmed 
milk  in  the  making  of  cheese.  This  practice,  which 
succeeded  admirably,  was  for  a  time  confined  to 
the  par.,  but  it  gradually  extended  to  almost 
eveiy  part  of  the  W.  and  S.  of  Scotland,  all  the 
cheese  made  in  these  districts  with  unskimmed 
milk  being  called  Dtadop,  The  fact,  however,  is, 
that  cheese  made  in  the  par.  of  Dunlop  is  not 
superior  but  inferior  to  that  made  in  other  dis- 
tzicta.  Besides  the  cheese  produced  in  the  nar., 
a  great  proportion  of  what  is  manufactured  in 
other  XMUts  of  Aj-rshire  passes  through  it  on  its 
way  to  the  consumer.  Being  a  convenient  entrmt 
between  the  producing  country  to  the  S.  and  W., 
and  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Ac,  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  resident  in  Dunlop  follow  the  busi- 
ness of  cheese  dealers,  pnrcnasing  it  from  the 
furmers,  and  supplying  the  victuallers  in  the 
mannfactnring  towns  and  districts. 

DUNMANWAY,  an  inL  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Cork,  prov.  Munster,  near  the  junction,  of  three 
streams,  which  form  the  Bandon,  28  m.  W.  by  S. 
Cork,  on  the  railway  finom  Cork  to  Skibbereen. 
Pop.  2,788  in  1831,  and  2,068  in  1861.  The  town 
has  a  par.  church,  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  a  market- 
house,  and  a  brideweU.  The  linen  trade,  after 
b^ng  for  some  years  rather  flourishing,  has  de- 
clined ;  bat  tanning  and  brewing,  and  the  com 
trade,  are  lai^^y  carried  on.  A  manor  court  is 
held  every  thud  Saturday,  and  petty  sessions  on 
alternate  Mondays. 

DUNSE,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  market  town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Berwick,  in  a  plain  at  the  S.  foot  of 
Dunste  Law,  an  eminence  630  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  13  m.  W.  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and 
86  m.  S£.  Edinburgh,  on  a  branch  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Berwick  railway.  Pop.  2,556  in  1861. 
Dunse  is  neat  and  regularly  built,  but  devoid  of 
public  buildings,  except  the  town-hall  and  Dunse 
Castle,  in  its  vicinity,  the  residence  of  the  feudal 
superior  of  the  bor.,*  of  Crothic  architecture,  the 
greater  part  modem,  but  added  to  an  ancient 
tower  said  to  have  been  built  by  Randolph  earl 
of  Murray,  in  the  time  of  Robert  Bmce.  The  par. 
chranch  is  a  plain  building ;  as  are  the  three  dis- 
senting chapels  belonging  to  the  Associate  Synod 
and  the  Relief  The  means  of  education  are  ample ; 
a  par.  school,  an  eminent  unendowed  academy,  six 
other  unendowed  schools,  besides  private  semi- 
naries for  females,  and  several  Sabbath  schools. 
A  subscription  library  was  commenced  so  far  back 
as  1768.  There  are  two  circulating  libraries,  and 
a  reading-room.  The  assessment  for  the  poor  of 
the  bor.  and  par.  is  710iL  There  are  two  friendly 
societies,  a  savings*  bank,  and  two  branch  banks. 
There  is  a  weekly  market,  three  fairs  for  black 
cattle  and  horses' annually,  and  a  quarterly  fair 
for  sheep. 

Dunse  was  erected  into  a  buxgh  of  barony  by 
James  IT.  in  1489 ;  it  was  then  situated  on  the 
K>V.  side  of  I>un9e  Law ;  but  having  been  after- 
wards burnt  by  the  English,  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1588,  and  its  present  site  adopted,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  more  immediately  under  the  protection 
of  Danae  Castle.  After  Berwick-upon-Tweed  was 
ceded  to  the  English  (1482),  and  ceased  to  be  the 
CO.  town,  Dunse  enjoyed  that  distinction  in  com- 
mon wi^  Lauder.  It  was  afterwards  (1600)  trans- 
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ferred  by  act  of  parliament  to  Greenlaw;  but 
Dunse  was  not  altogether  deprived  of  the  privilege 
till  1696.  It  is,  however,  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  important  town  in  the  co.,  and  more  country 
business  is  done  in  it  than  in  both  the  towns 
referred  to.  In  1639,  when  Charles  I.  lay  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Tweed  with  the  intention  of  reducing 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  to  submission,  Creneral 
Leslie  took  up  his  station  on  Dunse  Law,  with  a 
body  of  20,000  Covenanters,  to  defend  the  country 
from  invasion.  After  the  two  armies  had  con- 
tinued in  this  position  for  three  weeks,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded,  and  both  were  dissolved. 
Dunse  has  given  birth  to  many  distinguished 
men,  among  whom  may  be  specified,  John  Duns 
Scotus,  the  Subtle  Doctor,  descended  of  the  an- 
cient family  (not  long  extinct)  of  Duns  of  Duns, 
or  of  that  ilk;  Boston,  author  of  the  Fourfold 
State  and  other  works;  and  Dr.  M'Crie,  the  his- 
torian of  Knox. 

DUNSTABLE,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Bedford,  hund.  Manshead ;  32  m.  NW.  London  by 
road,  and  36|  by  Great  Northern  nulway.  Pop. 
4,470  in  1861.  The  town,  situated  on  the  S.  ac- 
clivity of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  near  the  source  of 
the  I^  has  four  streets,  and  is  pretty  well  built. 
A  celebrated  priory  was  founded  here  oy  Henry  I., 
in  1131,  of  which  the  par.  church  contains  the 
nave.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  have  also 
places  of  woiship.  Here  is  a  charity  school,  foun- 
ded in  1727,  for  40  boys  and  16  mrls;  with  12 
almshouses  for  poor  widows,  and  6  do.  for  decayed 
maiden  ladies.  Dunstable  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  British  straw  plait  manufacture,  which  em- 
ploys many  females  in  the  town  and  vicinity. 
Ladies'  straw  hats  were,  and  still  are,  not  unfre- 
quently  called  Dunstables. 

DUNWICH,  a  seanport  bor.  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Suffolk,  hund.  Blything,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  CO. ;  90  m.  NE.  London,  and  26  m.  NE. 
Ipswich.  Pop.  232  in  1831,  and  227  in  1861. 
Though  now  a  poor  fishing  station,  this  was  once 
an  important  sea-port,  having  an  extensive  trade, 
a  laxge  population,  2  abbeyv,  and  several  churches. 
It  has  been  reduced  to  its  present  state  of  insig- 
nificance by  repeated  inroads  of  the  sea;  and 
would  probably  have  been  totally  abandoned,  but 
for  its  having  had  the  privilege  of  returning  two 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  encroachment  of  the 
sea  began  previously  to  the  Conquest.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  an  inundation  swallowed  up 
more  than  460  substantial  houses.  Tbe  last  great 
encroachment  was  in  1740 ;  but  the  sea  has  con- 
tinned  progressively  to  encroach  on  the  land; 
and  at  present  there  remains  only  the  ruins  of 
one  of  its  many  churches.  It  was  disfranchised 
by  the  Reform  Act ;  and  no  longer  attracts  any 
attention,  except  from  those  who  visit  the  coast 
to  study  the  great  natural  revolutions  of  which  it 
has  been  the  theatre.  (Campbell's  Survey,  i.  277 ; 
Lyell's  Geoloanr,  L  403,  dd  ed.) 

DURANGO,  a  town  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the 
state  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Sierra  Madre, 
6,848  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  450  m.  NW. 
Mexico,  and  160  m.  NW.  by  W.  Zacatecas;  lat. 
24°  26'  N.,  long.  108©  15'  W.  Pop.  estimat.  at 
20,000.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  and  contains 
a  cathedral  and  other  churches,  several  convents, 
a  mint,  and  a  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
Its  inhabs.  are  industrious:  they  manufacture 
many  wooden  articles,  woollen  goods  and  leather, 
and  have  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle.  Iron 
mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity. 

DURAZZO  (an.  Eptdamtnu  and  Dyrraehhtm), 
a  sea-port  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Albania,  on 
the  E.  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  S.  sidie  of 
a  projecting  tongue  of  land,  7  m,  S.  Cape  Pali ; 
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lat.  410  17'  32"  N.,  long.  19°  26'  44"  E.  Estim. 
pop.  6,000.  This  town,  which  has  greatly  de- 
clined from  its  ancient  importance,  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  is  indifferently  fortified.  It  has 
some  trade  in  the  export  of  com.  The  bay,  on 
the  N.  side  of  which  it  stands,  is  5  m.  broad  from 
N.  to  S.,  with  from  7  to  8  fathoms  water,  the  best 
anchorage  being  about  1^  m.  S.  by  £.  from  the 
town. 

According  to  Plautus,  the  inhab.  of  Dyrrachium 
were  imm^sed  in  every  sort  of  debauchery  and 
▼ice ;  wherefore,  says  he, — 

* hole  nrbi  nomen  Bpidamno  indltum  est. 

Quia  nemo  ferme  hao  sine  damno  divortltnr  I 

HenflBchmi,  Act  IL  So.  1. 

According  to  the  statements  of  a  modem  traveller, 
M.  Poucqueville,  the  descendants  of  these  con- 
temporaries of  Plautus,  if  they  be  less  luxurious, 
exhibit  few  other  symptoms  of  improvement. 
He  calls  their  town  *■  une  anarehie^  un  repaire  de 
pirtiteSy  tin  sejour  tTasaasmnt,  et  le  receptacle  iinpur 
des  sceleratsqui  peuvent  iechapper  tiea  eotea  de 
ritaUe  I '    (Voyage  dans  la  Grfece,  I  826.) 

Dyrrachium  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Cor- 
cyra,  anno  625  b.  g.  After  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  it  became  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance, from  its  being  the  port  which  vessels 
from  Brundusium,  bound  for  the  opposite  coast, 
endeavoured  to  make,  and  from  its  being  the 
nsual  place  of  departure  for  ships  crossing  the 
Adriatic  with  despatches  or  passengers  from  Greece 
or  Italy.  It  became  the  seat  of  some  important 
strate^cal  operations  during  the  struggle  between 
CiBsar  and  Pompey,  which  terminated  advan- 
tageously for  the  latter.  ^Cfesar,  de  Bello  Civili, 
iiL  §  41).  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Au- 
gustus; and,  after  various  vicissitudes,  was  sub- 
jected to  the  Turks,  under  whose  destructive  sway 
it  still  continues,  by  Bajazet  II. 

DURHAM,  a  marit  co.  in  the  N.  of  England, 
having  E.  the  German  Ocean,  N.  Northumberland, 
W.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  S.  York- 
shire. Area,  978  sq.  m.,  or  622,476  acres,  of  which 
about  200,000  are  waste  nboxe  ground,  but  rich  in 
mines  below.  In  its  W.  parts  it  is  occupied  by 
offsets  from  the  Pennine  range  of  mountains,  and 
by  black  heathy  moors.  Soil  in  parts  good ;  but 
generally  it  rests  on  a  sub-soil  of  stiff  clay,  and  is 
cold  and  infertile.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however, 
that  the  W.  ]>arts  of  the  co.,  though  naturally  the 
least  productive,  are  the  best  cultivated.  Prin- 
cipal crops,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans,  and  pease. 
A  mixture  of  rye  and  wheat,  provuicially  called 
maslinj  is  also  rather  extensively  cultivated.  Tur^ 
nips  are  generally  introduced,  particularly  in  the 
W.  districts.  Lime,  of  which  there  is  an  abundant 
supply,  is  principally  used  as  manure,  the  quan- 
tity applied  beuig  from  70  to  80  bushels  an  acre. 
Drainage  is  much  neglected  in  the  £.  parts  of  the 
CO.,  which,  in  conisequence,  are  in  a  comparatively 
backward  state.  The  Teeswater  breed  of  short- 
homed  cattle,  so  called  from  the  river  Tees,  which 
bounds  the  oo.  on  the  S.,  is  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  very  best,  both  for  feeding  and  milking, 
and  is  now  very  widely  diffused.  Sheep  mostlv 
Cheviots;  stock  estimated  at  between  200,000 
and  250,000  head.  A  great  deal  of  property  be- 
longs to  the  church,  and  there  are  brides  some 
large  estates ;  but  property  is,  notwithstanding,  a 
go^  deal  subdivided.  Farms  of  all  sizes,  but  the 
greater  number  rather  small;  and  the  condition 
of  the  occupiers  of  the  small  farms  is  said  to  be 
very  unfavourable.  Durham  has  some  of  the 
most  extensive  and  valuable  coal-fields  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  also  valuable  lead  and  iron  mines. 
Vast  quantities  of  grind-stones  ore  produoed  from 
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various,  but  not  very  extensive  or  important. 
Principal  rivers.  Tees, 'Wear,  and  Derwent.  Dur- 
ham has  4  wards  and  75  parishes,  and  returns  1(^ 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  4  for  the  co.,  2  each  fur 
the  city  of  Durham  and  Sunderland,  and  1  each 
for  Gateshead  and  S.  Shields.  Registered  electors 
for  the  CO.,  12,717,  namely  5,722  for  the  Northern 
and  6,995  for  the  Southern  di\ision.  Pop.  508,666 
in  1861,  inhabiting  84,807  houses.  Gross  annual 
value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income  tax — 
Northem  division  619,268/.  in  1857,  and  945,750/. 
in  1862 ;  Sou  them  division  882,730/.  in  1857,  and 
1.189,496/.  in  1862.  Principal  towns,  Durham 
city,  Sunderland,  Gateshead,  S.  Shields,  and  Dar- 


URHAM  (originally  Dunhobtu,  from  dun,  a 
hill,  and  holme,  a  river),  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
citv  of  England,  cap.  co.  same  name,  and  nearly 
in  its  centre,  on  a  bend  of  the  river  Wear,  230  m. 
N.  by  W.  London,  and  66  NNW.  York,  on  the 
York  and  Newcastle  railway.  Pop.  of  city  14,088 
in  1861,  and  of  distr.  70,274  The  chief  objects  of 
Interest  in  the  dtv  are  the  cathedral  and  castle : 
their  appearance  irom  the  surrounding  country  is 
striking,  being  situated  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  ele- 
vated about  80  ft.  above  the  Wear,  by  which  it  is 
neariy  encircled.  The  first  of  these  structures, 
begun  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  but  much 
enlaiged  and  improved  in  subsequent  a^es,  b  a 
lai^  and  majestic  pile  of  Norman  architecture : 
it  is  461  ft.  in  length,  by  about  200  in  extreme 
breadth,  from  the  N .  to  the  S.  transept ;  it  has  a 
central  tower,  214  ft.  in  height;  and  at  the  W. 
end  are  two  low  towers,  once  topped  with  spires. 
The  inside  has  much  of  the  clumsy  though  vene- 
rable magnificence  of  the  early  Norman  style. 
The  pillars  are  vast  cylinders,  23  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, and  variously  adorned.  In  the  Galilee, 
or  lady's  chapel,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  cathedral, 
is  the'  tomb  of  the  venerable  Bede,  his  remains 
having  been  transferred  thither  from  Jarrow  in 
1370 ;  and  in  the  Nine  Altars,  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  cathedral,  is  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  sacred  edifice.  Dr.  Jolmson 
says  of  this  noble  structure,  that  *  it  strikes  with  a 
kind  of  gigantic  dignity,  and  aspires  to  no  other 
praise  than  that  of  rocky  soUdity  and  indeter- 
minate duration.* 

The  bishop  of  Durham  was,  till  deprived  of  it 
by  the  act  6  and  7  William  lY.  cap.  19,  aistns 
rotulorum  and  chief  civil  governor  of  the  co., 
which  has  distinct  courts  and  law  officers;  he 
presided  at  the  assizes,  and  all  writs  were  return- 
able to  him,  and  not  to  the  king.  The  practice  in 
the  palatinate  courts  is  now,  however,  assimilated 
in  a  great  measure  to  that  of  the  superior  courts 
at  Westminster;  and  as  actions  may  be  com- 
roencced  in  them  for  an}^  sum,  however  large,  the 
change  has  been  productive  of  great  public  benefit. 

Cromwell  founded  a  university  in  Durham  in 
1657,  assigning  to  it  the  houses  and  part  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter.  This 
institution,  which,  had  it  survived,  must  have  been 
of  great  service  to  the  N.  counties,  fell  to  pieces 
on  the  Restoration,  when  the  church  recovered  her 
old  possessions.  No  new  attempt,  or  at  least  no 
successful  one,  was  made  to  establish  another  uni- 
versity at  Durham  till  1831.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, a  university,  endowed  bv  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter, the  bishop,  and  other  wealthy  individuals,  was 
founded,  to  afford  instruction,  and  grant  degrees 
in  the  different  faculties.  It  was  incorporate  by 
royal  charter  in  1837,  and  consists  of^  a  warden, 
professors,  tutors,  &c ;  but,  however  creditable  to 
the  liberality  of  the  founders,  it  is  far  from  ade- 
quately meeting  the  existing  wants  of  society,  its 
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funnd  object  being  to  furnish  instruction  for  can- 
didates fur  holy  orders  in  connection  with  the 
church  of  England.  There  are  25  fellowships  and 
20  scholarships  attached  to  the  university.  It  has 
two  colleges— University  and  Bishop  Hatfield's 

The  castle,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  intended  partly  to  bridle  that  part  of  his  own 
dominions,  and  partly  as  a  defence  against  the 
irruptions  of  the  Scotch,  stands  a  little  to  the  N. 
of  the  cathedral,  and  on  the  same  elevated  penin- 
sula. It  was  long  used  as  the  bishop's  palace,  and 
has  some  magnificent  apartments.  It  is  now  (with 
the  exception  of  a  suite  of  rooms  reserved  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  bishop,  on  his  visits  to  the 
dty)  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  univer- 
sity, being  occupied  by  students.  Adjoining  the 
castle,  on  an  artificial  moimd  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, is  the  ancient  tower,  or  keep,  which  had 
fallen  into  decay,  but  has  recently  been  restored, 
and  presents  a  most  imposing  appearance.  On 
the  iMilace'  green  is  the  exchequer,  a  laige  square 
building,  in  which  the  bishop's  courts  of  exchequer 
and  chancery  were  held,  and  near  it  is  a  magnifi- 
cent library,  erected  by  Bishop  Cosins;  and  a  little 
further  distant  is  the  oflice  for  the  registry  of  wills. 
The  cloisters  adjacent  to  the  cathedral  are  147  ft. 
square,  and  very  neat.  The  chapter-house,  a  plain 
building,  opens  into  them. 

The  shdving  sides  of  the  peninsula,  from  the 
cathedral,  castle,  and  other  buildings,  down  to  the 
river,  are  laid  out  in  hanging  gardens,  intersected 
with  walks,  and  planted  with  trees,  that  have  a 
most  imposing  effect. 

Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  here  six  parish 
churches.  Those  of  St  Nicholas  and  St  Oswald, 
the  latter  remarkable  for  its  vaulted  roof  of  wood, 
are  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  Primitive  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Kom.  Catholics,  Independ- 
ents, and  Quakers  have  also  places  of  worship. 

The  grammar  school  connected  with  the  cathe- 
dral has  four  exhibitions,  of  25^  each,  for  the  sons  of 
clergymen  at  the  school,  and  of  50/.  each  at  either 
university :  in  addition  to  this,  it  has  five  scholar- 
shipe,  of  102.  each,  at  Peterhonse,  Cambridge. 
There  is  a  blue-coat  school,  an  infant  school,  and 
an  endowed  charity  school,  which  together  furnish 
gratuitous  instrucdon  to  about  1,000  children.  It 
has  au  infirmary,  founded  in  1791,  dependent  on 
voluntary  contributions,  a  lying-in  hospital,  and 
several  almshouses.  There  are  here  also  a  public 
reading-room,  a  library,  and  assembly  rooms,  and 
two  weekly  newspapers.  Races  take  place  annu- 
ally in  Ma^. 

The  dty  is  divided  into  several  distinct  portions : 
that  which  contains  the  cathedral  and  castle  has 
some  excellent  and  finely  sit4iated  houses,  prind- 
ndly  occupied  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
What  is  called  the  old  town  adjoins  the  castle  on 
the  N. :  in  it  are  the  market-place,  the  theatre, 
and  prindpal  shops,  but  it  has  a  great  many  in- 
ferior houses.  In  the  market-place  is  a  fountain 
for  the  supply  of  the  city  with  water,  conveyed 
thither  from  springs  about  1^  m.  distant,  consisting 
of  an  octagon  building,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Neptune.  The  township  of  Elvet  lies  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  cathedral  peninsula,  bdng  separated 
from  it  by  the  Wear.  It  is  comparatively  well 
built  In'  this  quarter  of  the  town  is  the  magni- 
ficent new  CO.  gaol  and  co.  court  house,  erected  in 
1809,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  140,000^  On  the 
W.  side  of  the  Wear  and  of  the  cathedral  are  the 
townships  of  Crossgate  and  Framwellgate ;  they 
arc  occupied  by  a  very  inferior  class  of  houses, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  great  poverty.  The 
communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
town  is  kept  up  by  two  old  and  one  comparatively 
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modem  bridge.  The  latter,  called  Prebend's 
Bridge,  was  erected  by,  and  is  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  It  is  placed  in 
a  very  romantic  situation,  and  connects  the  public 
walks  called  *  the  Banks,'  already  alluded  to.  The 
dt^  is  well  paved  and  lighted. 

Durham,  for  a  lengthened  period,  made  little  or 
no  progress.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the  dullest  and 
most  stagnant  of  cathedral  dties.  But  fh)m  the 
flow  thitjberward  of  the  tide  of  pop.,  through  the 
opening  of  the  collieries,  previouslv  mentioned, 
and  the  construction  of  several  railways  in  the 
district,  connecting  it  with  Shields,  Sunderland, 
Hartlepool,  and  Stockton,  none  of  which  are  more 
than  20  m.  distant,  a  powerful  Impetus  has  lately 
been  given  to  its  trade.  This  is  visible  in  the 
crowded  state  of  the  weekly  markets,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  shops,  and  other  signs  of  the  iU" 
creasing  importance  and  trade  of  the  town.  An 
extensive  carpet  manufactory  and  a  worsted  spin- 
ning mill  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Wear. 

"nie  Great  N.  of  England  railway  connects  the 
dty  directly  with  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  14  m.  dis- 
tant; and  the  Newcastle  and  (Carlisle  railway 
opens  an  easy  communication  with  the  W.  coast 
The  neighbourhood  of  Durham  abounds  with  situ- 
ations well  adapted  for  the  establishment  of  va- 
rious manufactures,-  having  numerous  rivulets  and 
inexhaustible  stores  of  stone,  lime,  coal,  and  iron. 
The  want  of  means  of  outlet  have  hitherto  ren- 
dered these  resources  unavailable;  but  as  the  rail- 
ways now  constructed  supply  facilities  of  transit, 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  may,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  be  expected  to  afford  an  excellent  Add 
for  the  advantageous  employment  of  capital  and 
industry. 

Durham  has  sent  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C. 
since  1675.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the 
right  of  voting  was  in  the  freemen  who  had  ac- 
quired their  needom  by  patrimony  or  servitude 
withhi  the  dty  of  Durham,  the  bor.  of  Framwdl- 

fate, '  or  the  streets  and  suburbs  acyoining  thereto.' 
lence  the  limits  of  the  parL  bor.  were  not  defi- 
nitely fixed,  but  varied  with  the  varjing  size  of 
the  suburbs :  a  definite  limit  was,  however,  given 
to  it  by  the  Boundary'  Act  Registered  electors, 
1,161  in  1865,  including  500  freemen.  Gross  an- 
nual value  of  real  propertv  assessed  to  income  tax, 
58,977/.  in  1857,  and  85,975t  in  1862.  Under  the 
Munidpal  Reform  Act,  the  dty  is  divided  into 
three  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  alder- 
men, and  18  coundllors. 

DURLACH,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Ba- 
den, circ.  Central  Rhine,  2  m.  ESE.  Carlsruhe, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a  road  lined 
throughout  with  poplars.  Pop.  5,617  in  1861. 
Before  Carlsruhe  was  built  this  town  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  maigraves  of  Baden-Dnrlach,  an  old 
castle  belonging  to  whom,  now  in  ruins,  stands 
upon  a  contiguous  height;  and  has  attached  to  it 
a  fine  garden,  in  which  several  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  discovered.  A  palace  of  a  later  date 
has  been  in  part  converted  into  a  cavalry  barrack. 
The  inhabitants  manufacture  porcelain,  tobacco, 
and  sealing-wax;  and  have  some  trade  in  com, 
wine,  fmit  and  other  agricultural  produce. 

DUSSELDORF,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Rhme, 
cap.  reg.  and  circ.  same  name,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Dussel  with  the  Rhuie,  on  the  main  line  of 
railway  from  Cologne  to  Berlin.  P«p.  41,292  in 
1861,  'exclusive  of  a  garrison  of  8,376.  Dussel- 
dorf  has  quadrupled  its  pop.  in  the  course  of  the 
present  century,  at  the  commencemeift  of  wkich, 
as  the  name  implies,  it  was  but  a  village.  It  is  a 
well-built,  handsome,  thriving  town.  It  stands  so 
dose  upon  the  Rhine,  that  vessels  sail  up  to  its 
quays,  and  there  take  on  board  the  merchandise  of 
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%vliich  the  town  is  the  dep5t«  Near  the  river  the 
streets  ore  narrow,  and  full  of  symptoms  of  in- 
dustry; but  beyond  these  the  town  consists  of 
handsome  white  stone  houses,  disposed  in  rows  as 
streets,  or  as  open  Sjquares  and  places  with  trees  in 
the  centre,  all  which  are  remarkably  clean  and 
quiet  The  castle  and  other  fortifications  were 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1794.  The  town  is 
the  seat  of  the  provincial  states  or  parL  of  the 
Rhine  prov. ;  has  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  re^^ncy, 
a  g3rmnasium  or  college,  an  academy  of  saences, 
an  observatory,  a  fine  public  librar|r,  a  theatre,  and 
some  remains  of  the  noble  collection  of  paintings 
transferred  to  Munich.  Recently  the  school  of 
painting  at  Dusseldoif,  under  Schadow,  has  at- 
tained to  vejy  oonsidenble  celebrity.  There  are 
considerable  manufactures  at  Dusseldorf;  but  it 
derives  its  principal  importance  from  its  position 
on  the  Rhine,  nearly  opposite  to  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  canal  leading  to  Yenlo  on  the  Maese,  and 
from  its  being  the  enirepSt  and  principal  port  of 
the  contiguous  flourishing  manufacturing  district, 
of  which  Elberfeldt  is  the  capital.  Cottons,  cloths, 
&c  are  imported  from  the  latter ;  hardware,  iron, 
and  steel,  from  Solingen  and  Remscheid;  and 
linen  from  Ratingen.  Large  quantities  of  coal, 
brought  from  the  mines  on  the  Roer,  are  shipped 
here  for  the  Netherlands;  and  there  is  also  an 
extensive  trade  in  com,  oil,  and  wine. 

DWARACA,  or  JUGGUTH,  a  marit.  town  of 
Hindostan,  prov.  Guierat,  the  most  W.  point  of 
which  it  occupies,  dom.  of  the  Guicowar,  on  a 
sandy  shore  95  m.  NW.  Joonaghur;  lat.  229  16' 
N.,  long.  60°  7'  £.  It  is  the  most  sacred  place 
in  this  part  of  India,  and  is  annually  freauented 
by  about  15,000  pik^imsfrom  all  parts  of  tnat  ex- 
tensive country.  Its  principal  pagoda  is  a  mag- 
nificent carved  stone  ouilduig  of  nigh  anti(]uity, 
dedicated  to  Runchon,  an  incarnation  of  Krishna, 
with  an  entrance  towards  the  sea  by  a  very  long 
and  noble  flight  of  stone  steps,  succeeded  by  a 
massive  gate,  where  the  whole  front  breaks  upon 
the  \-iew  with  a  striking  effect ;  its  great  pyramid 
is  140  ft  high,  and  much  ornamented.  There  are 
numerous  subordinate  temples,  having  flags  with 
representations  of  the  sun  and  moon.  In  .front  of 
the  large  temple  is  the  sacred  place  of  ablution, 
funned  by  a  creek  of  the  sea,  which  is  lined  for 
some  distance  by  small  temples  with  stone  steps 
down  to  the  mai]giu  of  the  water,  on  which  prayers 
are  made,  and  idols,  rings,  and  amulets  sold  by 
the  Brahmins :  the  town  it»elf  is  small,  but  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  towers  washed  by  the 
tide.  The  devotees  here  are  usually  stamped  by 
means  of  a  hot  iron,  with  the  insignia  of  the  god, 
and  this  rite  is  often  practised  upon  young  infants. 
The  chalk  with  which  the  Branmins  mark  their 
foreheads  comes  from  Dwaraca,  whence  it  is  car- 
ried by  merchants  all  over  India.  The  revenue 
of  the  temples,  derived  from  pilgrims,  is  estimated 
at  about  one  lac  of  rupees,  and  was  formerly 
swelled  by  the  plunder  of  many  piratical  vessels, 
fitted  out  in  the  name  of  the  idoL  Dwaiaca  sub- 
mitted to  the  British  forces  in  1816 ;  but  in  the 
following  year  was  transferred  to  the  Guicowar,  to 
whom  its  sanctity  rendered  it  a  highly  acceptable 
acquisition. 

DWINA,  the  name  of  two  Russian  rivers,  one 
of  which  faUs  into  the  White  Sea  by  several 
mouths,  35  m.  below  Archangel,  and  the  other 
into  the  Gulf  of  Riga  In  the  Baltic,  9  m.  below 
Riga.  The  first,  or  Northern  Dtnna,  b  a  huge 
and  important  river.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Soukhona,  which  rises  in  the  farthest  W. 
part  of  the  government  of  Vologda,  with  the  Joug 
rising  in  the  central  S.  part  of  the  same  govern- 
ment.   From  the  point  of  confluence,  near  Ouste-  { 
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oug-Veliki,  the  united  river  flows  in  a  deep  and 
broad  stream,  N  W.  to  its  embouchure  below  Arch- 
angel, a  distance  of  about  850  m.  Its  principal 
affluent  is  the  Yitchegda,  flowing  W.  nom  the 
confines  of  Perm.  The  extent  of  natural  navigar- 
tion  for  boats  and  barges  on  this  river  and  its 
affluents  is  very  great,  extending  W.  to  the  dty 
of  Vologda,  S.  to  Nikolesk,  and  £.  to  the  frontier 
of  Perm.  At  Vologda  an  artificial  navigation  be- 
gins, which,  by  means  of  the  Lubinski  canal  and 
the  lake  Bielo,  connects  the  Soukhona  with  the 
Neva ;  while,  on  the  £.,  the  Sevemoi  canal  con- 
nects the  Vitchegda  with  the  Kama,  one  of  the 
principal  affluents  of  the  Wolga.  Hence,  goods 
mipoited  at  Archangel  may  be  sent  by  water  to 
either  Petersburg  or  Astrakhan,  and  conversely. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  is  perceivable  in  the 
Dwina  man^  m.  above  ArchanceL  Opposite  to 
the  latter  it  is  above  4  m.  in  wid£ ;  it  is  lUso  veiy 
deep,  though,  owing  to  the  sand-banks  at  its 
mouth,  it  does  not  admit  vessels  drawing  more  than 
firom  12  to  14  ft  water.  It  is  fh>zen  over  for  about 
half  the  year.    (See  Archahoel.) 

The  second,  or  Southern  Dwina  or  Duna,  though 
of  inferior  dimensions  to  the  pre<»ding,  is  also  a 
laige  and  important  river.  It  rises  in  the  Valdai 
hills,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Wolga ;  and 
following  a  SW.  course  to  Vitebsk,  it  thence  pur- 
sues a  WNW.  course  to  its  embouchure  below 
Riga.  It  is  navigable  tram  near  its  source,  or  for 
about  625  m.  Near  Dunabuig,  however,  it  is  a 
good  deal  interrupted  by  cataracts,  and  in  other 
places  it  is  encumbered  with  shoals,  so  that  it  can 
only  be  navigated  with  safety  after  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring,  and  after  the  setting  in 
of  the  autumnal  rains.  It  has  few  aflluents  of 
any  considerable  magnitude.  At  Riga  it  is  about 
2,400  ft  broad.  Its  mouth  is  encumbered  with 
banks,  which  render  it  inaccessible  for  vessels 
drawing  more  than  from  12  to  15ft  water.  It  be- 
gins to  freeze  over  about  the  end  of  Nov.,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  or  tiebacU,  usually  takes 
place  in  the  beginning  of  April,  when  there  are  in- 
undations that  frequently  occasion  great  injury  to 
Riga  and  the  adjacent  country. 

This  river  has  always  been  the  principal  channel 
by  which  the  masts  and  other  timber  exported 
from  Riga  were  conveyed  to  it.  But  owing  to  the 
gradual  exhaustion  of  the  forests,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  much  farther  S.  than  formerly,  to  the  provs. 
of  Tchemigoff  and  Kieff,  the  timber  from  which 
is  convey^  by  water,  against  the  stream,  up  a 
part  of  the  Dniepr,  and  then  carried  across  the 
country  separating  that  river  from  the  Dwina,  to 
be  embarked  on  the  latter.  This,  however,  is  a 
very  expensive  and  tedious  process,  requiring 
about  two  years  for  its  completion ;  and  hence  the 
mast  trade,  that  formally  centered  wholly  at  Riga, 
is  now  beginning  to  be  transferred,  in  part,  at 
least,  to  Kherson,  to  which  place  the  trees  are,  at 
the  proper  season,  easily  and  rapidly  floated  down 
the  Dniepr.  (Hagemeister  on  the  Black  Sea,  p. 
122,  English  trans.) 

DYSART,  a  royal  bor.  and  sea-port  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Fife,  on  the  1^.  coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  11^ 
m.  N.  b:^  £.  Edinburgh,  and  1  m.  £.  Kirkaldy,  on 
the  Edinbuigh-Perth  railway.  Pop.  7,057  in 
1841,  and  8,066  in  1861.  Dysart  consists  chiefly 
of  three  narrow  streets,  with  a  square  in  the  centre. 
The  central  or  High  Street  is  full  of  antique  sub- 
stantial buildings,  the  fronts  of  which  are  gene- 
rally decorated  with  inscriptions  and  dates,  and, 
in  one  part,  with  piazzas,  the  latter  being  the 
places  in  which,  in  former  times,  merchants  ex- 
posed their  ^oods  to  sale;  but  the  greater  part 
have  been  built  up.  In  the  middle  of  the  town 
stands  the  town-house,  erected  in  1617,  but  re- 
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bailt,  after  having  been  acddentaUy  burnt  by 
Cromwell's  soldien.  Under  its  roofs  are,  the 
coondl-chamber,  the  prison,  the  public  weigh- 
bouse,  the  gnard-room,  the  black  hole.  Dysart 
Houae,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  stands 
on  the  W.  of  the  town,  being  sepurated  from  it 
only  by  a  walL  The  par.  church  is  a  {dain  build- 
ing ;  also  the  two  dissenting  chapds,  which  be- 
long respectively  to  the  Relief  and  Associate 
Synod.  Dysart  is  a  coU^^iate  charge,  or  has  the 
services  of  two  parochial  clergymen. 

There  are  14  schools  in  the  par.,  all  unendowed 
except  three.  There  are  four  subscription  libraries 
in  the  par.,  two  reading  rooms,  several  friendly 
societies,  and  a  savings' bank. 

Before  the  union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, Dysart  was  a  place  of  such  commercial  emi- 
nence as  to  have  oeen  called  'Little  Holland.' 
But  its  importance  in  this  respect  is  now  greatly 
reduced.  Nail-making  flourished  in  the  Iwr.  and 
neighbourhood,  particuhirlv  at  Gallaton,  for  a  hun- 
dred vears  previously  to  the  end  of  last  century. 
But  uiat  trade  has  now  entirely  disappeared.  It 
was  in  reference  to  Gallaton  that  Adun  Smith  re- 
maiked,  in  his  *  Wealth  of  Nations,'  published  in 
1776,  *  There  is  at  this  day  a  village  in  Scotknd 
where  it  is  not  uncommon,!  am  told,  for  a  work- 
man to  carry  nails,  instead  of  money,  to  the  baker's 
shop  or  the  ale-house.'  The  manufacture  of  linen 
cloth,  once  extensively  carried  on  here,  has  also 
disappeared.  Salt  was  made  here  from  sea-water 
at  so  early  a  period  as  1460 ;  and  the  trade  con- 
tinued to  flourish  till  1823,  when  the  duty  being 
repealed,  it  was  relinquished.  The  principal  trade 
at  present  is  the  nuinufacture  of  checks  and  ticks, 
a  branch  of  the  Dundee  staple  trade.  This  busi- 
ness was  introduced  into  Dysart  between  1710  and 
1720.  The  number  of  looms  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  fabric  b  not  less  than  2,088 ; 
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and  the  value  of  the  doth  annually  produced  is 
estimated  at  about  150,000^  The  number  of  looms 
employed  by  the  manufacturers  out  of  the  par.  is 
above '1,000. 

Dvsart  coal  was  among  the  flrst  wrought  in 
Scotland,  operations  having  been  begun  upwards 
of  350  years  ago.  Upwards  of  100,000  tons  are 
dug  yearly.  Sandstone,  limestone,  and  ironstone, 
also  abound,  and  are  in  considerable  demand,  par- 
ticularly the  two  latter.  The  harbour  is  one  of 
the  safest  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  except  with  east- 
erly yrinds.  It  has  a  wet  dock.  There  are  only, 
however,  a  few  brigs  and  sloops  belonging  to  the 
port,  and  no  foreign  vessel  appproaches  it,  except 
occasionally  from  Holland  or  the  Baltic,  laden 
with  flax,  or  when  coals  are  wanted.  The  bor.  is 
governed  by  a  provost  and  9  councillors ;  oofpor. 
revenue,  1,1932.  in  1863-4.  Annual  value  of  real 
property,  13,113/!.  in  1863-4.  Dysart  unites  with 
Kirkaldy,  BumtisUmd,  and  Kinghom  in  returning 
1  member  to  the  H.  of  C,  and  in  1866  had  187 
registered  voters. 

Dysart  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  historv  so  eany  as  874,  when  the  Danes 
invaded  Fife,  but  it  was  not  made  a  royal  buigh 
tUl  the  time  of  James  Y.  The  town  was  taken 
by  OnomweU.  There  is  a  place  at  the  harbour 
called  the  Fort,  said  to  have  been  fortified  by  the 
Protector,  but  no  remains  of  any  work  on  it  can 
now  be  seen.  To  the  W.  of  the  burgh  is  the 
castle  of  Ravenscraig,  standing  on  a  steep  crag 
fronting  the  sea,  but  now  a  ruin.  It  has  been  the 
property  of  the  Sinclairs,  now  earls  of  Rosslyn, 
for  500  years.  On  the  S.  or  lower  part  of  the 
town,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  chapel,  said  to 
have  deen  dedicated  to  St.  Dennis.  The  rains  of 
the  old  church  of  Dysart  are  nearly  at  the  same 
spot.  Chie  of  the  windows  bears  the  date  of 
1670. 
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l^AGLESHAM,  a  market-town  and  burgh  of 
-*^  barony,  Scotland,  co.  Renfrew,  on  a  tributarj' 
of  the  White  Cart,  9  m.  S.  Glasgow.  Pop.  1,769 
in  1861.  The  town,  which  is  modern,  though  on 
the  nite  of  an  ancient  village,  consists  of  two  rows 
of  wdl-built  houses,  all  of  freestone,  with  a  space 
between  varying  from  100  to  250  yards,  laid  out 
in  fine  green  fields  interspersed  with  trees,  with  a 
beantifril  streamlet  running  down  the  middle. 
Length  of  the  town  nearly  3  furlongs.  The 
cotton  manufacture  was  introduced  here  about 
the  year  1825.  Besides  cotton-spinning,  there 
are  about  400  persons  in  the  town  engaged  in 
weaving.  The  noble  family  of  Eglinton  are  the 
feudal  superiors  of  the  place,  and  appoint  the 
baron  baihe. 

EARLSTON  (formerly  ErcUdoun)^  a  village  in 
the  par.  of  the  same  name,  Scotland,  co.  Berwick, 
304  m.  SE.  Edinburgh,  and  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a  pastoral  district,  within  ^  m.  of  the  Leader,  a 
tributary  of  the  Tweed.  Pop.  980  in  1861.  The 
village  is  stra^liug  and  irregularly  built;  but  is 
well  known  in  manufactures,  'Earlston  ging- 
hams' being  fiimiliar  to  most  persons  in  the  S. 
of  Scotland.  '  Thomas  the  Rhymer,'  whose  proper 
name  was  Thomas  Learmont,who  flourished  in 
the  13th  century,  and  is  famous  both  as  a  poet 
and  an  alleged  prophet,  belonged  to  this  place. 
An  account  of  this  celebtated  person  is  given  in 
Sir  W.  Scott's  edition  of  '  Sir  Tristram,' a  poem 
ascribed  to  the  Rhymer.    The  walls  of  the  castle, 


called  *  Rhymer's  Tower,'  in  wliioh  he  lived,  are 
still  standing  within  \  m.  of  Earlston. 

EBORA,  or  EVORA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  cap. 
prov.  Alentejo,  85  m.  E.  Lisbon,  42  m.  SW.  Elvas, 
on  the  railway  from  Lisbon  to  Badajoz  and 
Madrid.  Pop.  17,121  m  1858.  The  city  is  built 
on  an  eminence,  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  plain, 
and  \&  venerable  from  the  appearance  of  its 
ancient  towers,  as  well  as  striking  from  its  eleva- 
tion. It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts,  and  has  two 
forts  in  rains.  Streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy ; 
but  it  has  some  good  houses.  It  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  and  nas  a  magnificent  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, with  an  altar  in  the  Italian  style,  decorated 
with  various  marbles.  Exclusive  of  the  cathe^iral, 
there  are  four  churches,  several  convents  and  hos- 
pitals, a  house  of  charity,  and  fine  barracks. 
There  is  a  good  collection  of  books  in  the 
bishop's  library,  and  the  museum  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Portugal.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
university,  suppressed  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits. 

The  city  was  for  a  lengthened  period  the  head- 
quarters of  the  famous  Roman  general  Quintus 
Sertorius,  by  whom  it  was  fortifi^  and  adorned 
with  several  fine  public  buildings.  An  ancient 
temple,  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Diana, 
though  much  dilapidated,  has  still  to  boast  of 
some  noble  columns,  evidently  raised  during  the 
best  period  of  Roman  architecture,  but  this  fine 
ruin  has  been  greatly  neglected.    There  is  also  a 
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magnificent  aqueduct,  said  to  have  been  built  hy 
SeitoriuB,  in  fine  preservation,  and  still  applied  to 
its  original  purpose.  The  city  has  manufactures 
of  hardware,  tanneries,  and  a  fair  for  cattle  on  St. 
John's  day,  which  is  much  frequented.  Julius 
Cffisar  made  it  a  municipal  town,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  LiberaUteu  JvIub.  The  Moors  took  it  in 
715.  It  has  been  the  residence  of  many  of  the 
Portuguese  sovereigns. 

EBKO  (an.  Iberus),  one  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  Spain,  through  the  NE.  part  of  which  it  flows, 
uniformly  almost  in  a  SK  direction,  being  the 
only  great  Peninsular  river  that  has  its  em- 
bouchure in  the  Meditemmean.  It  rises-  at 
Fontibre,  prov.  Santander,  on  the  S.  declivity  of 
the  Sierra  Sejoe,  about  laU  43^  N.,  and  long.  4^ 
W.,  near  the  sources  of  the  Pisueiga,  an  afiiuent 
of  the  Douro.  It  afterwards  separates  the  provs. 
Santander,  Biscay,  and  Navarre  from  Old  Casdle, 
intersects  Aragon  in  its  centre,  and  disembogues 
near  the  S.  extremity  of  Catalonia,  about  lat.  40^ 
40'  N.,  and  long.  09  55'  E.  Its  entire  length  is 
estinuited  at  somewhat  above  400  m. :  its  prin- 
cipal tributaries  are,  the  Nela,  Aragon,  GaUQgo, 
and  Segre,  with  the  Cinca  on  the  N.,  and  the  Oca, 
Tiron,  Nagerilio,  Xilon^  Guadaloupe,  Ac,  on  the 
S.  side.  Keynosa,  Miranda,  Logrono,  Tudela, 
Saragossa,  Mequinenza,  and  Tortosa,  are  the  chief 
cities  and  towns  upon  its  banks.  It  runs  mostly 
through  a  succession  of  narrow  valleys  till  it 
reaches  Mequinenza ;  after  which  it  enters  Cata- 
lonia, and  flows  through  a  more  level  country. 
At  Amposta,  18  m.  W.  nom  its  mouth,  it  is  about 
800  yards  wide.  It  immediately  afterwards  forms 
a  kind  of  delta ;  a  navigable  canal  having  been 
cut  from  the  port  of  Aliaquez,  or  San  Carlos,  at 
its  S.  mouth,  to  Amposta.  The  Ebro  is  navigable 
for  boats  as  high  as  Tudela,  but  its  current  is  very 
rapid,  and  its  bed  in  many  parts  encumbered  witn 
rocks  and  shoals.  To  avoid  these  obstacles,  and 
the  numerous  windings  of  the  river,  the  Aragon 
canal  lias  been  cut  along  ita  right  bank  firom 
near  Tudela  to  Sastago.  An  ancient  Moorish 
canal,  now  dry,  formeny  connected  the  town  of 
Alcanez,  on  the  Guadaloupe,  with  the  Ebro.  The 
principal  commercial  utihty  of  the  Ebro  is  the 
transport  of  grain  firom  Saragossa  to  Tortosa,  to- 
gether with  the  floating  down  of  timber  fix)m  the 
Pyrenees.  This  river,  before  the  second  Punic 
war,  formed  the  boundaiv  of  the  Roman  and  Car- 
thaginian territories,  and,  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, between  the  Moorish  and  Christian  do- 
minions. 

ECBATANA.    See  Hamadak. 

ECU  A  (an.  Astigi)^  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Se- 
ville, finelv  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  ancient  bridge, 
47  m.  ENE.  Seville,  81  m.  SW.  Cordova,  on  Uie 
railway  from  Seville  to  Cordova.  Pop.  28,759  in 
1857.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has 
uarrpw  crooked  streets.  Its  churches,  of  whidi 
there  are  six,  are  built  of  brick,  fitted  up  in  the 
old  taste,  and  crowded  with  pillars,  loaded  with 
proportionate  ornaments,  and  covered  with  gold. 
The  most  notable  is  the  church  of  Nostra  Senora 
del  Roaario,  in  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans. 
Exclusive  of  churches  there  are  twenty  convents, 
four  hospitals,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  a  public 
granary.  The  Plaza  Mayor,  a  fine  spacious 
square,  has  a  double  row  of  balconies  the  whole 
way  round.  Along  the  river's  side  is  a  handsome 
tdamedoj  or  public  promenade,  planted  with  elms 
and  other  ornamental  trees,  provided  with  seats, 
and  decorated  with  statues.  It  has  manufactures 
of  coarse  cloth,  serges,  camlets,  friezes,  and 
linens;  and  the  vicinity  produces  wheat,  wine^ 
and  oil.    Ecija  is  a  very  ancient  city,  having 
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been  called  by  the  Romans  Agfigi  and  Auguala 
Froma.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.,  iii.  s.  1.)  It  was  for  a 
lengthened  period  a  border  town  between  the 
Moors  and  Christians,  and  is  famed  in  many  a 
romance ;  but  it  is  no  longer  of  any  importance 
as  a  fortzess,  and  ita  walls  are  covered  with 
brambles. 

ECKMUHL,  an  inconsiderable  village  of  Ba- 
varia, circ.  R^gen,  on  the  great  Laber,  18  m.  S.  by 
E.  Ratisbon.  Pop.  110  m  1861.  Here,  on  the 
22nd  April,  1809,  the  ^teaX  French  army,  under 
Napoleon,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Aus- 
trians,  under  the  Archduke  Charles.  Marshal 
Davoust  having  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self on  this  occasion,  was  raised  by  Napoleon  to 
the  dignity  of  Prince  of  EckmnhL  The  battle  of 
the  22nd  was  preceded  by  partial  actions  on  the 
19th,  20th,  and  21st,  all  of  which  terminated 
favourably  for  the  French. 

ECLOO,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  road  between  Ghent  and 
Bruges,  15  m.  £.  the  former  city.  Pop.  8,790  in 
1856.  It  is  generally  well  built,  and  has  several 
squares  and  well  paved  streets.  It  has  2  churches, 
a  town-hall,  an  ancient  convent,  8  schools,  and  a 
prison.  Its  manufactures  are  chiefly  of  coatings 
and  other  woollen  stnfis,  cottons,  starch,  soap,  and 
chocolate;  it  has  also  breweries,  distilleries,  salt 
refineries,  and  various  mills.  Its  trade,  which  is 
ver^  active,  especiall^r  at  its  weekly  markets, 
which  are  the  largest  in  the  prov.,  is  mostly  in 
com,  linens,  timber,  and  cattle. 

EDDYSTONE  LIGHTHOUSE.  This,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  stractures  of  ita 
kind,  is  built  on  one  of  the  points  of  a  reef  or 
ridge  of  rocks,  Irom  600  to  700  ft.  in  length,  in 
the  English  Channel,  about  9  m.  S.  by  W.  firom 
the  Ramhead,  and  14  m.  from  Plymouth;  lat. 
500  10'56"N.,long.4016'8"W.  TheEddystona 
rocks  are  covered  at  hiffh  water;  and  beingmuch 
exposed  to  heavy  swells  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  the  Atlantic,  the  waves  frequently  break  over 
them  with  tremendous  fury.  In  consequence  of 
the  many  fatal  accidents  occasioned  by  ships  run- 
ning agunst  these  rocks,  a  lighthouse  was  erected 
on  one  of  them  in  1696 :  i^r  standing  many 
storms,  it  was  overthrown  in  the  dreadful  tempest 
of  the  27th  Nov.,  1708.  A  second  lighthouse, 
erected  in  1708,  was  burnt  down  in  1755.  The 
present  edifice,  built  b^  the  celebrated  engineer 
Smeaton,  and  finished  m  1759,  is  universaUy  ad- 
mired for  its  soliditv  and  the  skill  displayed  in  its 
construction,  and  bids  fair  to  last  for  ages.  The 
total  height  of  the  lighthouse  is  100  ft;  the 
lantern  being  elevated  72  ft.  above  the  sea  aC 
high  water.  The  li^ht  is  fixed,  and  is  of  the  first 
magidtude.  This  lighthouse  has  served  as  a 
model  for  that  on  the  Bell  Rock,  and  others  of 
the  same  kind. 

EDEN,  a  river  in  the  NW.  of  England,  which 
has  its  sources  on  the  borders  of  Westmoreland 
and  Yorkshire,  near  Pendragon  Castle,  close  to  the 
sources  of  the  Swale,  in  one  of  the  highest  parts 
of  the  Pennine  or  central  range  of  mountains.  It 
pursues  a  NW.  course  through  the  valley  between 
the  Pennine  and  Cumbrian  mountains  past  Car- 
lisle, 7  m.  below  which  it  falls  into  the  Solwar 
Frith.  It  is  navigable  to  Carlisle ;  but  the  navi- 
gation beinr  tedious  and  difiScult,  a  canal  has  been 
cut  from  Carlisle  to  Bowness,  lower  down  the 
Frith,  a  distance  of  11^  m.,  which  admits  vessels 
of  from  60  to  80  tons  burden. 

EDER,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Gujerat,  cap. 
of  a  principality  of  the  same  name ;  17  m.  N.  by 
W.  Ahmednuggur,  and  117  m.  SW.  Odeimoor; 
lat.  230  53'  N.,  long.  72©  3'  E.  Estimated  pop. 
12,000.    It  is  but  a  poor  town,  though  built  withm 
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fihe  walls  of  a  magnificent  fortress  constructed  by 
the  Mohammedan  kings  of  Gujerat. 

EDFOU  (the  *A««AA«r»rac  iroAic  of  Strabo,  and 
ApoQoncpoUs  Magna  of  the  Romans),  a  town,  or 
more  camctly  a  large  assemblage,  of  mud  huts, 
congregated  around  and  amidst  the  superb  ruins 
of  an  ancient  temple  on  the  W.  bank  oi  the  Nile, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  about  2  m.  from  the  river,  and 
62  m.  S.  by  E,  Thebes.  Lat  24°  68'  43"  N., 
km^.  329  54'  £.  Pop.  from  1,600  to  2,000,  con- 
sisting principally  of  Ababdie  Arabs,  with  a  few 
Coptic  famibes,  who  manufacture  blue  cotton, 
cloth  and  pottery,  and  boast  of  inheriting  from 
their  ancestors  the  art  of  making  earthen  vessels; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  kilns  and  the 
forms  of  their  vases  exactly  resemble  those  of 
ancient  Egyyt,  as  represented  on  the  monuments. 
Dr.  Richairason  says  that  the  inhab.  are  *  civil  and 
dirty,*  and  the  place  would  be  unworthy  notice 
were  it  not  for  its  antiquities;  but  two  noble 
temples,  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  though 
half  buried  in  the  sand,  and  an  ancient  quay,  still 
remain  to  evince  the  former  grandeur  of  ApoUo- 
nopoHa  Magna,  The  great  temple,  on  a  small 
eminence,  commands  a  view  of  all  the  surrounding 
country,  and  is  therefore  caUed,  in  Arabic,  Qei/a, 
4x  *  the  citadeL'  Its  propyhn,  or  entrance,  con- 
sists of  a  doorway,  17  ft  4  in.  wide,  between  two 
vast  truncated  rectangular  pyramids  or  moles. 
The  base  of  each  of  these  pyramids  is  104  ft.  by 
d7  ft. ;  their  height  is  114  ft. ;  and  the  horizontal 
section  of  each  at  the  top  84  ft.  by  20.  The  door 
is  surmounted  by  the  often  repeated  sculpture  of 
the  globe  with  the  serpent  and  wings,  and  three 
lows  of  immense  figures  are  sculptured  on  the 
sides  of  the  pyramids  These  gigantic  structures 
are  not  solid,  but  have  chamben,  to  which  and  to 
the  top  access  is  provided  by  means  of  staircases. 
Within  the  doorway  is  an  open  rectangular  court, 
now  filled  with  huts  and  rubbish,  161  ft.  by  140 
It.,  enclosed  by  high  walls,  which  also  confine  the 
temple  itself,  and  are  414^  ft  on  each  of  the  longer 
sides,  and  164^  ft.  on  the  shorter.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  vast  dimensions,  the  walls  are  elabo- 
rately covered  with  hieroglyphics.  On  each  side 
of  the  longer  walls  in  the  court  there  is  a  row  of 
pUlars,  so  disposed  that  a  space  intervenes  be- 
tween them  and  the  walls,  which  being  roofed 
form  two  covered  ways,  leading  from  ihepropuhn 
to  the  portico  or  pronaos  of  the  temple.  The 
columns,  of  which  there  are  82,  present  a  most 
magnificent  perspective.  There  is  a  gradual 
ascent  in  the  court  to  the  portico,  the  outside  of 
which  is  adorned  with  six  columns,  having  va- 
rious capitals ;  and  within  are  several  apartments 
and  corridors,  supported  bv  columns,  and  orna- 
mented with  sculptures,  llie  sekoB,  or  sanctuary, 
is  an  oblong  apartment,  about  88  ft  by  17  ft 
The  terraced  roofs  of  the  temple,  from  the  pronaos 
to  the  extremity,  are  covered  with  mud  huts,  and 
the  sanctuary  and  adjoining  chambers  are  now 
either  used  as  repositories  for  grain  or  other  pro- 
ducts, or  are  half  filled  with  sand,  and  with  filth 
and  rubbish,  shot  down  by  the  Arabs  through  the 
apertures  that  formerly  lighted  the  chambers. 
(Egyptian  Antiquities,  *  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge;'  Modem  Traveller,  vi  176,  Ac) 

The  plan  and  arrangement  of  this  temple  is 
simple  and  s^metricat  Its  largest  columns  are 
6  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter,  21  ft.  in  circ.,  and  42  ditto  in 
height ;  the  capitals  are  87  ft  in  circ.  The  palmi- 
form,  capital,  peculiar  to  Egyptian  architecture, 
is  here  seen  to  great  advantage.  It  represents 
the  trunk  of  a  palm,  of  which  the  spreading 
foliage  forms  a  gracdiil  frieze.  Art  has  here 
copied  Nature  with  great  fidelity ;  it  has  preserved 
the  same  number  of  leaves,  tiie  exact  form  of 
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the  fruit,  and  the  scales  of  the  trunk,  and  the 
capitals  gradually  augment  in  size  till  they 
balance  the  leaves.  The  32  capitals  of  the  peri*- 
style,  and  the  6  of  the  pronaos,  exhibit  in  alter- 
nate columns  the  dactybform  and  lotiform  figure, 
which  last  is  as  faithfully  borrowed  from  Nature 
as  the  palmiform.  This  is  the  account  given  by 
Jomard  in  the  '  Descriptioif  of  Edfou'  (p.  20),  and 
copied  b^  Ritter,  who  praises  the  simplicity  and 
pure  antique  style  of  the  temple  But  a  French 
authority,  M.  ChampoUion,  is  of  a  wholly  different 
opinion: — *Ce  monument,'  says  he,  '^imposant 
par  sa  masse,  porte  cependant  I'empreinte  de  la 
d^jadence  de  Fart  ^ptien  sous  les  PtoWmcfes, 
au  r^gne  desquelles  u  appartient  tout  entier.  Ce 
n'est  plus  la  simplicity  antique;  on  y  remarque 
ime  recherche  et  une  profusion  d'omements  bien 
maladroites,  et  qui  marquent  la  transition  entre 
la  noble  gravity  des  monuments  pharaoniques  et 
le  papillotage  fiitigant,  et  de  si  mauvais  gout,  du 
Temple  d'Esneh,  construit  au  temps  dm  empe- 
reurs.'  (Lettres,  p.  191.)  This,  however,  is  pro- 
bably too  un&vourable  an  opinion. 

Notwithstanding  its  truly  colossal  character 
this  temple  is  not,  as  was  long  supposed,  of  the 
Pharaomc  aera,  but  is  comparatively  modem, 
being^  as  now  stated,  the.  worit  of  the  Ptolemies. 
This  IS  proved  by  the  date  of  its  decorations,  the 
most  ancient  of  which,  according  to  ChampoUion, 
belong  to  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philopater.  It 
would  appear  from  the  same  authority,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  sculptures,  and  the  object  of  the 
temple,  had  been  completely  misunderstood  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  M.  Jomard,  Ac.,  who  supposed 
that  it  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  the  beneficent  deity. 
M.  ChampoUion  affirms  that  tiiis  ma^ficeut 
edifice  was  consecrated  to  a  triad  consisting  of— 
1st,  the  ^  Harhat,  the  personification  of  hea- 
venly science  and  light ;  2dly,  the  goddess 
Hathor,  the  f^gyptian  Venus;  and  Srdly,  their 
son  Harsont-Tho,  the  Eros  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.     (Lettres  d'j^gypte,  p.  192.) 

The  other  and  much'smidler  temple  at  Edfou 
is  peripteral,  and  was  supposed  to  be  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  the  mangnant  deity,  Typhon, 
whose  image  was  beUeved  to  be  represented  above 
the  capitals  of  the  columns,  and  elsewhere  on  the 
walls.  But  ChampolUon  has  showp  that  this 
temple  is  reaUy  one  of  those  mamiai  that  were 
always  erecled  near  the  grand  temples  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  a  triad,  and  that  it  represents 
the  birth-place  of  the  third  person  of  the  triad,  or 
of  Harsont-Tho,  son  of  Harhat  and  Hathor.  The 
ha9-rdief»  on  this  temple  are  of  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  II.  and  Soter  II.    (Lettr^  193.) 

Between  Edfbu  and  El  Cab,  one  of  those  trans- 
verse vaUeys  which  frequently  divide  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  E.  desert,  opens  to  tiie  E.,  and  is 
caUed  the  vaUey  of  Edfou.  It  extends  from  the 
NUe  to  the  Red  Sea,  near  Berenice ;  and  upon  it 
have  been  traced  the  tracks  of  a  great  commercial 
road,  over  which  the  trafiic  of  the  ancient  sea-port 
of  Berenice,  and  the  produce  of  tiie  celebrated 
emerald  mountains  were  conveyed.  It  was  also, 
formerlv,  a  much  frequented  caravan  route. 

EDINBURGH,  or  MID-LOTHIAX.  See 
Lothian. 

EDINBURGH,  a  celebrated  city,  the  metropo- 
lis of  Scotiand,  co.  Mid-Lothian,  2  m.  S.  from  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  built  principaUy  on  three  paraUel 
ridges,  running  E.  and  W.,  and  separated  by  deep 
depressions ;  857  m.  NNW.  London  by  road,  and 
899  m.  by  Great  Northern  railway.  The  central 
ridge  of  the  ground  on  which  the  city  stands,  is 
terminated  on  the  W.  by  a  rock,  nearly  400  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  surmounted  by  the 
castle,  and  on  the  K  by  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
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108  ft.  above  the  same  leveL  The  circumference 
of  the  cit^,  exclusive  of  Leith,  its  sea-port,  lying 
between  it  and  the  Forth,  is  rather  less  than  6  m. 
When  comprised  within  its  ancient  limits,  the 
pop.  of  Eduiborgh  was  extremely  dense.  It  is 
said  by  Maitland  (Hist  of  Edin.,  p.  7),  referring 
to  the  year  1600,  to  have  been  '  so  full  of  inhabit- 
ants that  probably  there  is  no  town  elsewhere  of 
its  dimensions  so  populous.'  At  the  Union,  in 
1707,  the  pop.  was  estimated  at  d6,000 ;  in  1755, 
before  the  New  Town  was  commenced,  and  when 
the' southern  districts  did  not  exceed  a  fifth  part 
of  their  present  extent,  the  pop.  was  estimated  at 
50,000 ;  in  1775,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  New  Town,  the  pop.  was  60,000;  in  1791, 
about  71,000;  but  these  enumerations  exclude 
Leith,  the  pop.  of  which  in  1753  (ibid.  p.  500)  was 
7,280.  The  Dop.  of  Edinburgh,  city  and  suburbs, 
exclusive  of  Leith,  according  to  theoensuses  since 
1801,  has  been  as  follows :  viz,  1801,  66,544 ;  1811, 
81,784;  1821,  112,235;  1831,  136,301,  and  1841, 
138,182.  By  the  census  of  1861,  Edinburgh  had 
168,121  inhabitants  living  in  9,760  houses.  In 
Edinburgh  a  house  often  accommodates  several 
families,  each  story  (provincially,/2(i/)  constituting, 
in  such  cases,  a  separate  dwelling,  to  which  access 
is  obtained  by  means  of  a  common  stair.  Nay,  a 
story  is  sometimes  subdivided  into  two  or  more 
separate  residences,  each  being  accessible  by  its 
own  door  opening  to  the  same  common  stair.  In 
the  Old  Town  common  stain  are  all  but  universal. 
They  are  general  also  in  the  southern  districts; 
but  more  rare  in  the  New  Town,  separate  or  *  self 
contained  houses,'  as  they  are  termed,  generally 
prevailing  in  this  fashionable  and  wealthy  quarter 
of  the  city.  The  loftiest  houses  are  in  Mound 
Place,  in  the  Old  Town;  they  extend  to  11 
stories,  including  the  attics ;  and  as  each  story  is 
generally  divided  into  two  lodgings,  each  house 
IS  supposed  to  contain,  at  an  average,  about  20 
famines,  or  100  individuals.  With  ue  exception 
of  the  older  buildings,  which  range  from  five  to 
six  stories  in  different  districts,  the  usual  height 
is  three  stories,  exclusive  of  the  attics  and  the 
basement  floor,  which  latter  is  generally  half  simk 
under  the  level  of  the  street.  This  is  the  case, 
with  very  unimportant  exceptions,  throughout 
the  New  Town.  The  word  land  is  used  in  Edin- 
burgh to  si^ify  a  house  or  tenement  from  top  to 
bottom,  whether  it  be  occupied  by  one  family  or 
several.  Previously  to  the  houses  being  num- 
bered, they  were  distinguished  by  such  names  as 
Todrig's  umdj  Hoodie's  kmdy  uavenlock's  land, 
&c    Similar  remarks  apply  to  Leith. 

The  situation  of  this  city  is  eminently  romantic. 
It  stands,  as  previously  stated,  on  three  separate 
ridges,  of  which  that  m  the  middle,  ha\dng  the 
castle  at  its  W.  extremity,  is  at  once  the  most 
striking  and  the  best  defined.  The  castle  is  pecu- 
liarly pict4ire8que.  The  rock  on  which  it  is  built 
is  on  three  sides,  N.,  W.,  and  S.,  hi^h,  steep,  and 
in  parts  almost  perpendicular.  On  its  E.  side  the 
ground  declines  in  a  sloping  ridge  to  Holyrood 
Palace ;  and  on  it, 

*  Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high,' 

stands  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Town.  The 
neighbotirh(wd  is  also  marked  by  lofty  hills,  except 
towards  the  N.,  where  the  ground  gentlv  declines 
to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  Calton  Hill,  347  ft. 
above  the  sea,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  city,  now  sur- 
rounded with  fine  terraces  of  houses,  affords  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  a  verdant  hill,  except 
where  covered  with  monuments,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  large  town.  Arthur's  Seat  (822  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea)  and  Salisbury  Crags  (547  ft.), 
the  latter  divided  from  the  former  by  a  deep  and 


gloomy  ravine,  lie  on  the  SE.  of  the  city.  Each 
of  these  hills  rises  abruptly  from  its  base,  and 
commands  varied  and  very  extensive  views.  Black- 
ford Hill,  the  Braid  Hills,  the  Pentland  Hills,  and 
Corstorphine  Hill,  rise  at  different  distances  on  the 
S.  and  W.  These  eminences  form  a  magnificent 
amphitheatre,  within  which,  on  elevated  Init  lower 
ground,  the  Scottish  capital  is  situated. 

The  ridge  on  which  the  Old  Town  is  built  was 
not  inaptly  compared  by  Amot  to  a  turtle,  of 
which,  says  he,  *  the  castle  is  the  head,  the  Hi^ 
Street  the  ridge  of  the  back,  the  toyiub  or  doaeg 
the  shelving  sides,  and  the  palace  of  Holyrood- 
house  the  tail.'  (Hist,  of  Edin.,  4th  ed.  p.  179.) 
It  is  separated  ficom  the  New  Town  on  the  N.  by 
a  deep  valley,  which  for  centuries  formed  a  lake, 
called  (as  it  is  still)  the  North  Loch;  but  having 
been  drained  in  1763,  i£  is  now  laid  out  in  gardens, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Glaagow 
railway.  On  the  S.  the  Old  Town  is  divided  from 
the  southern  districts  by  a  similar  valley,  the  site 
of  the  Cowgate,  now  a  narrow  and  mean,  though 
once  a  fashionable  street  From  the  High  Street, 
on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  descend,  on  both  sides, 
in  regular  rows,  numerous  narrow  lanes,  which  are 
mostly  steep  and  difficult  of  i^aasage,  bcong  rarely 
more  than  6  ft.  in  width,  and  m  general  very  dirty. 
Those  of  the  greatest  width,  or  which  admit  of  a 
cart  or  carriage,  are  termed  wynds,  as  Blackfrian' 
Wynd,  St.  Mary's  Wynd,  Ac,  while  those  which 
admit  foot  passengers  only  are  called  clo$es,  A 
few  have  no  thoroughfare,  being  in  the  form  of 
culsde  aac. 

The  High  Street,  which  (including  the  Castle 
Hill,  Lawn  Market,  and  Canongate)  stretches  in 
nearly  a  straight  line  from  the  castle  to  the  palace, 
a  distance,  as  already  stated,  of  more  than  1  m.,  is 
a  magnificent  street ;  the  houses,  which  vary  from 
five  to  six  or  seven  stories  in  height,  have  been 
mostly  rebuilt;  but  a  few,  especially  on  the  Castle 
Hill,  are  of  great  antiquity.  One  of  these  lofty 
buildings  fell  in  1861  from  sheer  age.  This  street, 
with  its  shelving  lanes  and  appendages,  constitutes 
the  whole  of  what  is  properlv  the  *  old  tovm.'  It 
is  connected  with  the  southern  districts  by  the 
Cowgate,  and  bv  two  bridges  which  stretch  over 
the  valley  in  which  that  street  is  built,  viz.  the 
South  Bridf^  opened  in  1788,  and  Geoige  the 
Fourth's  Bridge,  opened  in  1836.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Old  and  New  Towns  are  connected  by 
the  North  Bridge,  which  spans  the  North  Loch, 
and  forms  a  continuation  or  the  line  of  the  Soutli 
Bridge,  and  by  the  *  Earthen  Mound.'  The  North 
Bridge,  which  consists  of  three  central  arches,  with 
several  smaller  ones  at  each  extremity,  was  opened 
in  1768:  while  the  Mound,  which  was  begun  in 
1784  from  the  accumulation  of  the  nibbish  fh>m 
the  excavations  of  the  New  Town,  was  formed  into 
a  thoroughfare  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  but  it  has  since  received  great  additions. 
It  is  supposed  to  contain  500,500  cubic  yards,  or 
about  1,500,000  cartloads  of  earth.  W.  of  the 
Cowgate  lies  the  Grass  Market,  a  wide,  open  street, 
used  as  a  market-place  for  the  sale  of  horses,  sheep, 
and  com. 

The  New  Town,  which,  as  well  as  the  more 
modem  parts  of  the  southem  districts,  is  built  of 
light  coloured  freestone,  procured  in  abundance  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  stands  on  an 
eminence,  which  slopes  to  the  water  of  Leith,  the 
small  river  at  the  mouth  of  which  Leith  is  built. 
The  leading  streets  run  in  straight  lines  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  are  crossed  at  the  distance  of  about  every 
250  yards,  by  streets  mnning  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection; so  that  great  regularity,  elegance,  and 
beauty  characterise  this  quarter  of  the  city. 
Geoige's  Street,  which  stretches  along  the  top  of 
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the  ridge,  is  tenninated  on  the  £.  bv  St  Andrew's 
S(|iure,  and  on  the  W.  by  Charlotte  Square.  Great 
Kii^  Street,  which  lies  oomdderably^  down  the  de- 
clivity, and  nearer  the  Water  of  Leith,  haa,  in  like 
manner,  the  Royal  Circus  on  the  W.,  and  Drum- 
mond  Place  on  the  £.  There  are.  also,  James's 
Square  (the  oldest  in  the  New  Town),  and  Rutland 
Square.  Another  portion,  built  between  1822  and 
1825,  has  Moray  Place  in  the  centre,  and  Randolph 
Creaoent  on  the  W.  This  is  the  most  elegant  and 
fadiionable  ^art  of  the  city.  The/eut,  or  building 
leaaes,  in  this  quarter  fetdi  from  20«.  to  40a.  an- 
nually per  foot  of  frontage.  Che  New  Town  is 
terminated  by  the  steep  banks  of  the  Water  of 
Leith,  and  is  connected  with  the  grounds  N.  of 
that  atieam  by  the  Dean  Bridge,  an  elegant  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  4  arches,  each  96  ft  span,  the 
height  of  the  road-way  above  the  bed  of  the  river 
being  106  ft  One  of  the  most  celebrated  streets 
in  the  New  Town  is  Princes  Street,  forming  a 
species  of  terrace,  and  facing  the  Old  Town,  of 
which  it  commands  a  fine  view,  which,  especially 
by  moonlight,  is  probably  uneoualled.  Waterloo 
Bridge  connects  this  street  witn  the  Calton  Hill, 
being  thrown  over  a  deep  ravine  occupied  with 
ancient  but  shabby  buildings,  called  the  Low 
Calton.  The  line  of  road,  to  which  this  bridge 
leads  along  the  £.  side  of  the  Calton  Hill,  forms  a 
grund  KoptoacYi  to  the  city  in  this  direction.  The 
Queen  Street  Gardens,  a  piece  of  ground  which 
extends  from  £.  to  W.,  about  |  of  a  mile,  bj  about 
200  raids  in  width,  may  be  regarded  as  bisecting 
the  New  Town.  Elmnt  streets  have,  at  different 
pecioda,  been  built  W.  of  Princes  Street  and  Char- 
lotte Square,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
Atholl  and  Coatee's  Crescents. 

The  situation  of  Uie  southern  districts  is  con- 
siderably more  elevated  than  that  of  the  New 
Town ;  but  the  buildings  are  of  an  inferior  order, 
nor  has  much  regularitv  been  observed  in  the  lav- 
ii^  out  of  the  streets.  The  houses  are  hi^b,  mostly 
four  stories,  and  common  stairs  prevail,  with  partial 
exceptions,  particularly  in  Geox]^'s  Square :  this, 
which  is  the  handsomest  place  m  this  quarter  of 
the  town,  was  built  in  the  last  century,  and  is  of 
laige  dtmensiona.  It  has  on  the  W.  the  public 
walk  leading  to  the  Meadows ;  and  on  the  S.  it  is 
separated  from  them  by  Buccleuch  Place.  The 
prindMil  line  of  buildings  is  Nicolson  Street  which 
stretches  from  the  South  Bridge,  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  country  on  the  S.,  and  now  forms 
the  main  approach  to  the  city  in  this  direction. 
The  former  approaches  on  this  side  were  parallel 
to  Nicolson  Street  being  an  old  street  called  the 
Pleaaance,  on  the  £.,  and  the  Causeway  Side  on 
the  W.  While  the  Meadows  bound  the  southern 
districts  on  the  W.,  a  valley  or  ravine,  fronting 
Salisboxy  Crags,  forms  their  termination  on  the  £. 
Not  a  few  of  tlie  public  buildings,  including  the 
univevaity,  are  in  this  district 

The  original  royaUvy  or  *  borough  rootit,*  em- 
braced only  the  Old  Town,  excluding  even  the 
Canongate,  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
Palace.  But  the  *  extended  royalty/  as  it  is  called, 
obtained  from  Parliament  in  1767,  while  it  ex- 
clodes  the  Canongate,  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
New  Town,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  streets 
which  have  stretched  beyond  its  limits.  The 
suburbs  of  £dmbuigh  may  be  briefly  enumerated : 
the  Canongate,  including  the  Calton,  a  contiguous 
hamlet  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  that  name,  the 
superiori^  of  which  is  vested  in  the  citv  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  town  council  of  the  city  has  a  veto 
on  the  election  of  two  resident  bailies  for  the 
Canongate :  that  body,  besides,  appoints  one  of  its 
own  members  as  baron-bailie.  Wester  and  Easter 
Portsbuigh,  the  former  lying  W.  of  the  Grass 


Market  and  the  latter,  now  called  the  Potter  Row, 
S£.  These  two  places,  which  are  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and  which  took  their  names  from  ports 
or  gateways  in  the  Old  Town  Wall,  are  also  subject 
to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  being  governed  in  away 
similar  to  the  Canongate.  Leith  was  formerly  in 
the  same  predicament;  but  it  has  of  late  years 
been  rendered  entirely  free  and  independent 
Brou^hton,  a  buigh  of  regidity  under  the  same 
jurisdiction,  and  lying  on  the  site,  of  the  streets  in 
the  New  Town,  which  now  beats  its  name,  has 
been  nearly  obliterated,  and  will  soon  entirely  disap- 
pear. Its  separate  jurisdiction  was  destroyed  when 
the  act  for  extending  the  royalty  was  obtained. 

Edinburgh  was  first  walled  in  1460.  But  the 
wall  was  confined  to  the  town  as  it  then  existed ; 
that  is,  it  did  not  embrace  the  Canongate,  nor  did 
it  extend  so  far  S.  as  the  site  now  occupied  bv  the 
Cowgate.  But  after  the  battle  of  Flodden,  in  1 513, 
a  new  wall  was  built  comprising  not  merely  the 
Cowgate,  but  the  acclivity  S.  of  that  street,  and 
runnmg  parallel  to  it  throughout  its  whole  length. 
Some  remains  of  this  waU,  which  endoeed  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  workhouse,  the  uni- 
versity, infirmary,  Old  High  School,  4c..  are  yet 
standing.  A  number  of  porU,  or  gates,  gave  ac- 
cess to  the  city  in  different  directions,  the  last  of 
which  was  removed  in  1785.  The  Netherbow 
port  between  the  High  Street  and  the  Canongate, 
removed  in  1764,  was  ornamented  with  a  spue. 

Public  Buildmgg.'-Of  these  the  castle  deserves 
the  first  notice.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  un- 
known. It  was  originally  called  Ocutrum  PueOa- 
rum,  because  the  daughters  of  the  Pictish  kings 

were  educated  and  kept  in  it  till'  theur  marriage 

a  necessary  precaution  in  these  barbarous  times. 
Queen  Maigaret,  widow  of  Malcolm  Caenmore, 
died  in  this  fortress  in  1093.  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land, and  afterwards  I.  of  England,  was  bom  here 
in  1566.  The  fortress,  which  corresponds  with 
none  of  the  rules  of  art  being  built  according  to 
the  irre^^ular  form  of  the  precipice  on  which  it 
stands,  is  anything  but  impregnable.  It  has  been 
successively  taken  and  retaken  by  contending 
parties,  and  was  often  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish. It  is,  in  short  of  little  or  no  strength,  and  is 
interesting  only  from  its  romantic  situadon  on  the 
top  of  a  rugged  basaltic  rock,  perpendicular  on  all 
sides  except  on  that  next  the  Old  Town,  the 
splendid  view  which  it  commands,  and  the  many 
historical  associations  connected  with  it  It  was 
occasionally  used  as  a  royal  residence.  In  an 
apartment  called  the  crown  room  were  deposited 
the  Scottish  regalia  at  the  Union  in  1707 :  these 
relics,  which  consisted  of  the  crown,  sceptre,  sword 
of  state,  and  the  lord  treasurer's  rod  of  office,  were 
long  supposed  to  have  been  removed  or  lost  but 
they  were  discovered,  in  1818,  in  a  laige  oaken 
chest  in  the  crown  room,  by  royal  commissioners 
appointed  to  conduct  the  search.  They  are  now 
open  to  the  gratuitous  inspection  of  the  public 
Queen  Margaret's  chapel,  in  the  Norman  style  of 
the  nth  century,  was  restored  in  1859. 

The  Palace  of  Holyrood,  which  stands  at  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  dty,  next  claims  attention.  It 
ia  a  fine  castellated  edifice,  of  a  quadrangular  form 
with  an  open  area  in  the  centre,  94  ft  square! 
The  most  ancient  parts  of  the  present  palace  were 
built  by  James  V.  m  1628.  It  was  partially  burnt 
by  the  English  during  the  minority  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  again  by  the  soldiers  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well ;  but  after  the  Restoration  it  was  repaired  and 
altered  by  Charles  II.,  and  underwent  again  con- 
siderable repairs  in  1850.  The  mean  and  unsightly 
buildings  by  which  it  is  hemmed  in  on  the  S.  and 
on  the  side  next  the  city,  should  be  removed.  The 
Pretender  took  up  his  residence  here  in' 1745. 
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George  IV.,  on  his  visit  to  Scotland  in  1822, 
though  he  resided  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  held  levees 
and  drawins-rooms  in  this  ancient  abode  of  his 
anceston.  Meetings  of  pnvy  council  were  also 
held  here.  The  Count  d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles 
X.  of  France,  and  other  royal  and  noble  French 
refugees,  obtained  a  refuge  here  in  1793 ;  and  in 
1831  the  same  apartments  served  a  second  time  as 
an  asylum  for  nearly  the  same  individuals.  It  has 
a  peculiar  interest,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
apartments  occupied  by  Queen  Mary  having  been 
carefully  preseiyed  in  the  state  in  which  she  left 
them.  Her  bed  is  an  object  of  interest  to  strangers; 
and  many  relics  of  her  Majesty's  needlework  exist 
in  the  rooms  The  spot  where  Damley  and  his 
accomplices  murdered  her  favourite,  David  Riz- 
zio,  and  other  interesting  localities,  are  carefully 
marked.  The  closet  in  which  Mary  was  at  supper, 
with  the  Countess  of  Aig^'le,  Rizzio,  and  others, 
when  this  tragical  scene  was  acted,  is  only  12  ft. 
square.  In  what  is  called  the  picture  gallery,  a 
hall  150  ft  in  length,  and  27^  in  breadth,  are  hung 
the  portraits  (most  of  them  fanciful)  of  1 1 1  Scottish 
monarchs,  painted  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
oentuiy  by  De  Witt,  an  artist  of  the  Flemish 
school,  by  order  of  James  II.  of  England,  when 
Duke  of  York.  In  this  hall  the  election  of  the 
sixteen  Scottidi  representative  peers  took  place. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  palace  on 
the  N.,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood, 
founded  by  David  I.  in  1128.  The  king  conferred 
a  large  endowment  and  other  privileges  on  the 
monlu  (of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine)  whom  he 
established  here;  among  these,  the  privilege  of 
erecting  a  burgh  between  the  abbey  and  the  town 
of  Edinburgh.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Canon- 
gate,  the  superiority  of  which  at  the  Reformation 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  monks  to  the  Earl  of 
Roxburgh,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  in  1636 
by  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  still  retains  it 
At  the  Reformation,  the  buildings  connected  with 
this  abbey  suffered  much ;  and  it  is  now  in  a  state 
of  ruin,  the  roof  having  fallen  in  so  long  ago  as 
1773.  The  area  of  the  royal  chapel,  which  formed 
the  nave  of  the  Abbey  church,  has  long  been  used 
as  a  burial-place  by  several  of  the  Scotch  nobilitv. 
In  the  S£.  comer  of  the  chapel  is  the  royal  vault, 
in  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  several  of 
the  Scotdi  sovereigns,  and  branches  of  their 
families.  The  precmcts  of  the  Abbey  of  Holy- 
rood,  including  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbuiy  Crags, 
constitute  a  sanctuary  for  insolvent  debtors. 

The  building  of  the  Ro^al  Institution,  an  edifice 
in  a  pure  classical  style,  situated  at  the  N.  termi- 
nation of  the  Earthen  Mound,  and  fronting  Princes 
Street,  have  a  range  of  Doric  pillars  on  each  side, 
and  another  range  surmounted  with  a  pediment 
in  front  The  Roval  Society  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
which  last  was  instituted  in  1727,  for  encourage- 
ment of  trade  and  manufactures  in  Scotland,  have 
also  apartments  under  the  roof  of  this  institution. 
The  Board  of  Trustees,  besides  the  primary  object 
for  which  it  was  founded,  pays  500t  a  year  to  the 
Royal  Academy  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture  has  hitherto  had  annual 
exhibitions  in  the  Royal  Institution.  On  the 
Mound,  a  ridge  800  ft  long,  stands  the  National 
Gallery,  a  modem  building,  in  the  Grecian  style. 
The  Assembly,  or  Victoria  Hall,  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  building,  141  ft  long,  with  a  spire  242  ft 
high :  it  was  built  in  1842,  and  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Calton  Hill  is  the  site  of  several  interesting 
monuments:  that  of  Nelson,  though  by  no  means 
in  the  best  taste,  is  the  most  prominent;  it  stands 


on  the  edge  of  a  predpice,  and  consists  of  a  lofty 
circular  hollow  tower,  having  a  stair  inside,  and 
battlements  at  the  top.  Here,  also,  is  the  National 
Monument,  in  commemoration  of  the  naval  and 
militarjr  glories  of  the  late  French  war.  The 
foundation  stone  of  the  latt«r  was  laid  in  1822, 
when  George  IV.  was  in  Scotland.  It  is  meant  to 
be  tifacnmile  of  the  Parthenon  in  the  acropolis 
of  Athens,  except  that  it  is  of  sandstone,  whereas 
its  great  prototype  is  of  marble.  On  the  same  hill 
are  monuments  to  Dugald  Stewart,  the  celebrated 
metaphysician,  and  Professor  Playfair ;  the  former 
singularly  chsste  and  beautiful,  being  a  reproduc- 
tion, with  some  variations,  of  the  choragic  mona- 
ment  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens.  On  the  S.  of  the 
hill,  on  a  detached  eminence  overlooking  the 
Canongate,  is  a  monument  to  Robert  Bums,  be< 
longing  to  the  Corinthian  order.  The  Calton  Hill 
is  also  the  site  of  the  Otnervatory  and  of  the  High 
SchooL  On  the  SW.  comer  of  the  hill,  along  the 
right  of  the  road  leading  from  Princes  Street  to 
tiie  country  on  the  E.,  stand  bridewell  and  the 
gaol,  two  heavy  and  plain  but  well  azianged 
buildings. 

There  are  various  otkiesr  monuments  in  different 
parts  of  the  town :  that  to  the  late  Lord  Melville, 
m  St  Andrew's  Square,  consists  of  a  column,  sur- 
mounted bv  a  statue,  total  height  153  ft,  after  the 
model  of  Trajan's  pillar  at  Rome;  but  the  shaft, 
instead  of  being  ornamented  with  8ci%ture,  as  is 
the  case  with  its  archetype,  is  fluted.  Bronze 
statues  of  George  IV.  and  William  Pitt,  by  Chan- 
trey,  are  placed  on  granite  pedestals  in*  Geoige 
Street,  at  the  crossings,  respectively,  of  Hanover 
Street  and  Frederick  Street;  and  a  bronze  statue 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  by  the  same  artist,  ia 
placed  within  a  vacant  space,  opposite  to  the 
office  of  the  Royal  Bank,  in  St  Andrew's  Square. 
Another  bronze  statue,  by  Campbell,  of  the  late 
Duke  of  York,  has  been  erected  on  the  Castle  Hill, 
between  the  High  Street  and  the  castle.  A  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  erected  in  1852,  stands 
near  the  register  house.  The  monument  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  on  the  vacant  ground  south  of 
Princes  Street,  at  the  foot  of  St  David's  Street, 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  the  best  situation  that 
might  have  been  selected,  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  magnificent  of  this  class  of  buildings.  It 
is  open  Gothic,  200  ft  in  height,  and,  including 
the  statue,  cost  15,6502.  An  equestrian  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
register  office.  The  monument  of  David  Hume, 
the  historian,  within  the  old  Calton  Hill  buiying- 
ground,  is  a  conspicuous  and  interesting  object 

The  Register  Office,  a  building  erected  to  pre- 
serve the  public  records  of  Scotland,  was  con- 
stmcted  after  a  plan  designed  by  Mr.  Rob.  Adam, 
and  though  be^^  in  1774  was  not  completed  till 
1822.  It  is  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  Princes 
Street,  and  fronts  the  North  Bridge.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  of  two  stories,  exclusive  of  the  base- 
ment floor,  consists  of  a  square  of  200  ft,  with  a 
quadrangular  court  in  the  centre,  covered  by  a 
dome  of  50  ft  diameter.  It  has  great  architectu- 
ral beauty.  Its  front  is  omamented  with  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  supporting  a  pediment,  w^ithin 
which  are  the  royal  aims  of  Great  Britain,  with  a 
fine  entablature  of  the  same  order.  It  is  disposed 
in  nearly  100  small  arched  apartments  entering 
from  long  corridors  on  both  stories;  and,  though 
heated  by  flues,  is,  from  the  total  absence  of  timber, 
proof  against  fire. 

Churchet  and  Chcmda, — Edinburgh  originally- 
consisted  of  one  parish,  and  John  Knox  was,  for  a 
time,  the  only  minister  of  the  city,  that  is,  of  the 
ancient  royalty,  independent  of  tlie  suburbs.  The 
single  place  of  worship  at  that  time  was  St  Giles's^ 
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or  the  High  Churclu  In  1626,  tho  royalty  was 
divided  into  four  pare.;  in  1641,.into  6-  in  1841, 
wto  9;  and  subsequently  into  fifteen  parishes, 
rhis  IS  exclusive  of  the  Ganongate,  whose  church 
M  collegUte,  of  the  par.  of  St.  Cuthbert,  of  South 
l^ith,  and  three  othere. 

The  most  important  ecclesiastical  edifice  is  St. 
OilcB,  so  called  after  the  tntehiiy  samt  of  Edin- 
t>aigh.  It  stands  in  the  High  Street,  and  forms 
the^  N.  side  of  the  Parliament  Square.  It  is  an 
anaent  Gothic  building,  the  date  of  its  erection 
bemg  unknown ;  and  w  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cnws.  Its  length  is  206  ft,  its  greatest  breadth 
129.  It  IS  adomed  with  a  lofty  square  tower,  the 
top  of  which  is  encircled  with  open  figured  sUme- 
work,  whilst  from  each  comer  of  the  tower  springs 
an  arch,  which,  meeting  together  in  the  centre, 
form  a  magnificent  imperial  crown.  A  pointed 
spire,  elevated  161  ft.  from  the  ground,  terminates 
*!^/??**^^'  ^^^'  Shortly  after  the  Reformation, 
St,  Giles  was  divided  into  separate  places  of  wor- 
ship. Id  1822-23  it  was  thoroughly  repaired,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower,  renovated,  and  greatly 
improved  in  appearance  by  an  entire  casuig  of 
new  freestone  walls,  its  ancient  character  being  at 
ihe  same  time  carefully  preserved.  It  now  con- 
tains only  three  churches.  The  Hich  Church,  or 
Easter  St.  Giles,  has  an  ornamented  seat  for  the 
sovereign,  with  a  canopy  supported  by  four  hand- 
some columns.  It  has,  also,  the  ofiicial  seats  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  dty,  and  of  the  judges  of 
the  conrt  of  session. 

The  next  church,  in  respect  of  antiquity,  was 
Trinity  College  church,  founded  in  1462,  by  Mary 
of  Gueldres,  widow  of  James  II.  The  building, 
which  was  Gothic,  and  in  the  cathedral  form,  ap- 
pears never  to  have  consisted  of  more  than  the 
choir  orE.  part,  and  the  transept  or  cross,  the  W. 
part  haviDg  been  begun  but  not  finished.  But  this 
mteresting  relic  of  a  bygone  age  has  been  removed 
to  make  room  for  the  terminus  of  the  North  British 
railway. 

The  Tron  church,  which  stands  at  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  South  Bridge  and  High  Street, 
is  of  Gothic  architecture,  blended  with  Roman 
ornaments  and  details.  The  present  spire  of  this 
church.  160  ft.  in  height,  replaces  a  former  spire  of 
wood,  burnt  down  in  1824.  Among  the  other  and 
more  modem  churcfate  are  St.  Andrew's,  erected 
in  the  extended  royalty,  in  1781,  with  a  spire  168 
ft  high ;  St.  George's,  opened  in  1814 ;  St  Mary's, 
in  1821 ;  St  Stephen's,  in  1828 ;  Greyfriars,  built 
1612,  and  rebuilt  1846;  and  Greenside,  in  1839. 
St  George's,  on  the  W.  side  of  Charlotte  Square, 
is  a  large,  heavy,  tasteless  square  fabrid.  From 
the  centre  rises  a  tower  surmounted  with  a  dome 
150  ft.  in  height,  in  imitation  of  St  Paul's :  the 
building  cost  33,000^  The  church  for  the  Tol- 
booth  parish  is  situated  on  the  castle  hill,  has 
commodious  apartments,  inc^  Victoria  hall,  already 
mentioned,  for  the  use  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  city. 
The  town  council  of  Edinburgh  are  the  patrons  of 
the  fifteen  city  pars. 

The  churches  and  chapels,  nine  in  number,  be- 
longing to  the  Scotch  episcopal  church,  are  gene- 
rally handsome  stractures.  Of  these,  the  principal 
are,  St  John's,  the  seat  of  the  dean,  at  the  W. 
end  of  Princes  Street,  in  the  florid  Gothic  style, 
with  a  square  tower,  120  ft  high ;  St  Paul's,  the 
eeat  of  the  bishop  of  Edinbur^,  in  York  Place, 
of  Gothic  architecture ;  and  I'nnity  chapel,  at  the 
N.  extremity  of  Dean  Bridge,  also  in  the  Gothic 
■tyle. 

The  Rom.  Cath.  have  three  places  of  worship, 
besides  a  convent  of  nuns,  called  St  Margaret's, 
at  the  head  of   Bnmtsfield  Links,  attached  to 
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which  is  an  establishment  at  Milton  House,  in 
the  Canongate. 

The  chapels  of  the  various  dissenting  denomina- 
tions (including  the  Free  Kirk)  are  all  respectable, 
and  many  of  them  spacious,  elegant,  and  costly. 
The  following  is  the  number  of  places  of  worship 
in  the  cit^  and  suburbs  (exclusive  of  Leith), 
with  the  denominations  to  which  they  severally 
belong : — 

Established  Charofa 37 

United  Presbyterian  Church  .        .       .       19 
Associate  Synod  of  Original  Seoeders     .         2 

Free  Church 31 

Independents 3 

Epiacopalians 9 

Roman  Catholics 8 

Baptists 7 

Methodists 4 

Olassites,  Quakers,  XTnltarians,  Jews,  New 
Jerusalemites,  Bereons,  1  each    .       .         6 

Total  number  of  Churches  and  Chapels    111 

The  city  parochial  clergy  are  supported  chiefly  by 
an  assessment  (called  annuity  tax)  of  6  per  cent 
levied  on  all  houses  and  shops  within  the  ancient 
and  extended  royalty,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dwelling  houses  of  the  members  of  the  College  of 
Justice,  that  is,  of  the  legal  practitioners  before 
the  court  of  session.  The  aimuity  being  a  very 
unpopular  impost,  its  payment  is  often  evaded, 
even  at  the  risk  of  imprisonment  or  distraining  of 
^oods,  so  that  great  defalcations  are  experienced 
m  its  collection.  The  clergy  drew,  till  1838,  cer- 
tain shore  dues  at  Leith,  and  other  trifling  im- 
posts ;  but,  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  that 
year  (Edinbiugh  and  Leith  Agreement  Bill,  cap. 
55),  the  sum  of  2,000^  was  secured  to  them,  in 
lieu  of  all  such  claims.  Their  average  income  of 
late  years  has  exceeded  500^ 

Education. — Univernty. — Edinburgh  is  not  more 
celebrated  for  anything  than  for  her  literary  and 
educational  institutions  :  of  these,  the  universitv 
deserves  the  first  notice.  The  building  of  this 
seminary,  the  only  foundation  of  the  kmd  esta- 
blished m  Scotland  since  the  Reformation,  began 
in  1580,  after  many  unsuccessful  efforts  had  Wn 
made  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  to  obtain  for 
their  city  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution, 
it  received  a  charter  from  James  VI.  in  1582 ;  and 
in  1583  the  college  was  opened  for  the  reception 
6f  students,  the  number  of  whom  was  forty-eight. 
(Crawfuni's  History  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, p.  31.)  On  the  first  institution  of  the 
collie  there  was  but  one  professor  or  regent;  a 
second  was  soon  afterwards  added,  then  a  thurd, 
and  so  on,  till  there  were  six;  a  principal,  who 
was  also  professor  of  divinity ;  four  r^ents  of 
philosophy  ;  and  a  regent  of  humanity.  Each  of 
the  regents  of  philosophy  conducted  his  class  for 
four  successive  years,  including,  in  his  course  of 
study,  almost  every  depsrtment  of  science  and 
literature — the  classics,  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics, 
mathematics,  and  physics.  A  di\ision  of  labour 
in  teaching  was  gradually  introduced,  as  new  pro- 
fessorships were  founded  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1708 
that  the  old  system  was  entirely  superseded.  lu 
the  year  just  mentioned,  the  number  of  professors, 
including  the  principal  (from  whose  duties  the 
oflice  of  regent  of  theology  had  been  withdrawn 
in  1620),  was  fifteen ;  but  such  has  since  been 
the  increase,  that,  in  the  year  1864,  there  were 
thirty-four. 

The  medical  school  of  Edinburgh,  of  late  years 
so  famous,  had  its  origin  so  recently  as  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  there  being  no  professor  of  me- 
dicine previously  to  the  year  1685.  The  magis- 
trates, whose  predecessors*  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founders  of  the  universitv,  and  who  have  been  at 
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all  times  its  munificent  guardians,  are  its  general 
patrons,  and  have  power  to  institute  new  profes- 
sorsliips,  and  to  alter  or  modify  the  academical 
discipline.  Out  of  the  32  appointments,  they 
possess  the  exclusive  right  of  presentation  to  the 
offices  of  principal  and  of  14  professors ;  they  unite 
with  other  parties  in  the  right  of  election  to  7 
other  chairs ;  the  crown  enjoys  the  patronage  of  8 ; 
while  the  pruicipal  and  professors  are  invested  with 
the  patronage  of  1,  viz.  music,  instituted  in  1839. 
The  chair  of  clinical  medicine  is  taught  in  rota- 
tion by  certain  of  the  medical  professors,  accord- 
ing to  an  arrangement  among  themselves.  The 
crown  is  the  patron  of  those  chairs  only  instituted 
by  itself.  No  part^'  except  the  crown  (and  even 
tliat  was  at  one  time  disputed)  has  a  right  to 
found  a  professorship  without  tlie  sanction  of  the 
magistrates.  The  incomes  of  the  professors  de- 
pend chiefly  (some  of  them  entirely)  on  the  fees 
paid  by  the  students.  The  crown  endowed  most 
of  the  chairs  which  it  has  fomided  ;  while  such  of 
the  others  as  have  salaries  attached  derive  them 
either  from  the  ])atrons  of  the  university,  tiieir  re- 
spective founders,  or  the  bequests  of  private  indi- 
viduals. The  chair  of  music,  founded  and  endowed 
b^'  General  Keid,  has  attached  to  it  the  compara- 
tively large  salary  of  800/. 

The  ab^ve  sums  include,  in  the  case  of  the  older 
chairs,  allowances  for  house  rent,  as  the  professors 
and  also  the  students  originally  lived  within  the 
walls  of  the  college ;  but  such  is  no  longer  the 
case.  Both  parties  now  live  wherever  they  choose ; 
and  no  discipline  is  exercised  over  a  student,  ex- 
cept when  within  the  walls  of  the  collie.  The 
professorships  are  divided  into  the  four  faculties 
of  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  and  divinity.  The 
students  wear  no  particular  academical  dress. 
There  is  no  such  officer  as  a  chancellor  or  rector 
except  that  the  functions  of  the  latter  are  said  to 
be  officially  vested  in  the  lord  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh. A  standing  body,  called  the  college  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  town  council  out  of  their 
own  number,  has  charge  of  the  seminary.  There  is 
but  one  session  annually,  from  the  first  of  November 
till  the  end  of  April. 

The  exhibitions,  or  burmries,  attached  to  the 
university  are  34,  their  benefits  being  extended 
to  80  students ;  tlieir  aggregate  amount  is  1,172/.  a 
year.  Three  are  of  the  annual  value  of  100/.,  six 
of  30/.,  ten  of  20/.,  four  between  20L  and  16/.,  one 
of  15/.,  five  between  16/.  and  10/.,  forty-two  be- 
tween 10/.  and  5/.,  and  three  under  5/.  The  fees 
paid  by  the  students  are — for  each  class  in  the 
faculty  of  divinity,  2/.  2». ;  in  tliat  of  arts,  8/.  3«. ; 
in  those  of  law  and  medicine,  4/.  4s.  There  is, 
also,  1/.  paid  annually  on  matriculation. 

The  number  of  students  increased  pretty  regu- 
larly from  the  institution  of  the  univeisity  till 
1823,  when  it  was  at  its  maximum.  There  were 
in  that  year  2,344  students  on  the  books.  In 
1830,  the  number  had  declined  to  2,023;  and  in 
1 850  to  1 ,564.  The  average  number  of  studen ts  in 
recent  years  has  been  1,000. 

The  great  diminution  of  students  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  owing,  not  to  any  inefficiency  that 
attaches  to  the  university  of  Edinbuigh,  but  to  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  particulariy  to  the 
institution  of  the  Free  Church  Collie,  and  of 
several  colleges  in  England,  to  an  increased  emi- 
gration to  the  British  colonies,  and  to  the  coimtry 
having  become  more  commercial,  and  supplying 
more  advantageous  channels  of  employment  than 
tho»e  aflFonied  by  the  learned  professions. 

The  university  library  consists  of  about  100,000 
vols.  It  is  open  on  ))ayment  of  the  matriculation 
fic,  referred  to  above,  to  all  students,  who  may 
burrow  from  it  and  carry  to  their  lodgings  as  many 


books  as  they  please,  on  depositing  a  som  equal  to 
theur  value,  which  is  returned  to  them  when  the 
books  are  replaced.  The  library  is  supported  by 
the  matriculation  fee,  by  6/.  paid  by  each  professor 
on  his  election,  and  b^  a  portion  of  the  fees  of 
graduates  both  in  mecucine  and  in  arta.  It  was 
formerly  one  of  the  institutions  that  were  entitled 
to  a  copy  of  every  book  entered  in  Stationers* 
Hall ;  a  right  commuted  for  a  certain  fixed  sum  paid 
by  government  The  library  hall  is  198  ft,  in 
length  by  50  in  vridth,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  halls  in  the  kingdom.  There 
are  various  other  subsidiary  apartments.  The 
theological  faculty  has  a  hbrary,  consisting  of 
about  6,000  vols,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  its  own 
students.  The  college  museum,  which  occupies 
two  huge  and  elegant  rooms,  besides  minor  apart-- 
ments,  is  particiUiarly  rich  in  objccta  of  natural 
history. 

The  present  university  buildings,  which  are  on 
a  very  magnificent  scale,  were  begun  in  1789,  the 
expense  being  defrayed  partly  by  public  sub- 
scriptions, but  chiefly  by  repeated  grants  from 
government.  The  structure  is  quadrangular,  858 
ft.  by  255,  enclosing  a  court.  A  handsome  por- 
tico,'supported  by  massive  Doric  columns,  forma 
the  chief  entrance.  This  is  to  be  surmounted  by 
a  dome,  the  only  thing  that  is  now  wanted  to 
complete  the  building. 

tyee  Church  CuUtge, — In  addition  to  the  old, 
Edinburgh  has  now  a  new  college  in  connection 
with  the  Free  Church.  The  latter,  situated  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  Mound,  is  a  handsome  and  com- 
modious building.  Though  complete  in  itself,  the 
present  structure  forms  only  one  of  three  quad- 
rangles, embraced  in  the  origuial  plan.  The  X. 
front  has  a  church  at  the  £.  end,  and  in  the  centre 
two  large  towers  rise  on  each  side  of  the  portico  or 
entrance.  The  buildings  around  the  area  of  the 
quadrangle  consist  of  the  hall  of  the  senatus 
academiciis,  the  library,  museum,  divinity  hall, 
and  several  class  rooms.  The  S.  part  of  the 
ground,  which  is  unoccupied,  extends  to  the  High 
Street.  It  was  founded  in  1843,  and  though  {vin- 
cipally  intended  for  the  education  of  students  be- 
longing to  the  Free  Church,  it  is  not  confined  to 
any  denomination ;  and  the  classes  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, logic,  and  natural  science,  as  well  as  those 
of  theology,  are  open  to  al^who  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  them .  Besides  the  principal  and  two 
profcivsors  of  theology,  there  are  professors  of 
divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history,  Hebrew,  exe- 
gctical  theology,  moral  philosophy,  logic,  natural 
science,  and  a  classical  tutor.  The  number  of 
pupils  at  the  college  amounts  to  nearly  500  on  the 
average.  The  professors  have  400/.  a  year  of  salary, 
and  there  are  several  scholarships.  'Ihe  necessary 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  college  arc  de- 
rived from  contributions  and  collections  through- 
out the  church  and  the  fees  of  students.  The 
library  exceeds  10,000  vols.,  and  the  museum  pos- 
sesses several  valuable  specimens  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  history. 

The  celebrity  of  Edinburgh  as  a  medical  school 
has  depended  materially  (but  formerly  more  than 
during  the  last  fifty  years)  on  the  schools  of  a 
number  of  private  lecturers  of  eminence  in  their 
se])arate  departments,  particularly  in  medicine. 
They  are  generally  members  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  attendance  on  their  courses  of 
lectures  is  allowed  by  that  body  to  qiuilify  for  ex- 
amination. This  colle^  grants  diplomas  in  sur- 
gery, but  not  in  medicine ;  so  that  a  person  may 
obtain  the  rank  of  sui^eon  in  Edinburgh  without 
attending  a  single  ch^s  in  the  university.  The 
lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ko3-al 
College  of  Surgeons  ore  recognised  by  the  Uiii- 
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jmity  of  London,  and  qualify  for  examination 
before  that  body.  The  Roval  College  of  Sarj;;eon8, 
incoipomted  by  charter  in  1778  haa  recently  built 
•  hall  in  Nicol«on  Street,  which  ranks  amongst 
the  handsomest  buildings  in  the  city. 

The  Koyal  College  of  Physicians  was  estab- 
lished so  early  as  1681  by  a  charter  from  Charles 
IL  The  number  of  its  fellows,  resident  and  non- 
VMident,  is  186. 

The  High  School  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  most 
celebiated  of  all  the  Edinburgh  schools;  and  is. 
nrpassed  by  few  classical  seminaries  in  the  empire. 
It  was  instituted  in  1519,  but  having  fallen  mto 
decay,  was  re-erected  in  1577.  It  consists  of  a 
rector,  and  four  other  Greek  and  Latin  masters, 
each  of  whom  begins  an  elementary  class  yearly, 
and  at  the  end  of  four  years  hands  it  over  to  the 
rector,  under  whom,  generally  during  two  addi- 
tional years,  the  curriculum  of  study  is  completed. 
The  present  building,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
eitr,  IS  situated  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Calton  Hill : 
it  was  opened  in  1829,  is  composed  of  a  central 
bodv  and  two  wings,  and  cost  34,000^  The  num- 
ber of  scholars  has  been  (1820)  as  high  as  968; 
bot,  for  some  years  past,  the  number  has  been 
between  400  and  500.  This  decline  is  not,  how- 
ever, asoibable  to  any  falling  off  in  the  reputation 
of  the  school,  but  to  the  insbtudon,  in  1824,  of  a 
more  aristociatical  establishment  of  the  same 
kind,  called  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  conducted 
by  a  committee  of  sub^ribers.  A  Naval  and 
Military  Academy,  instituted  in  1825,  embraces 
ill  the  classes  necessary  for  the  two  professions 
from  which  its  title  is  derived,  as  well  as  all  the 
branches  implied  in  a  liberal  education.  The 
otber  more  eminent  schools  are  the  Normal 
Schools  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  the  Free  Church,  the  latter  being  held  in  the 
bofose  that  once  belonged  to  the  Kcgent  Murray ; 
the  Southern  Academy,  situated  in  Geoige  Square, 
cmbradng  not  merely  dassical  literature,  but  all 
the  branches  remiisite  in  a  commercial  or  general 
education ;  the  llill  Street  Institution  in  the  New 
Town,  of  which  a  similar  character  may  be  given ; 
the  Urcus  Place  School,  a  seminary  for  English 
titenture;  the  Ladies'  Institution  for  the  Southern 
Districts;  the  Scottish  Institution  for  the  education 
of  yoong  ladies ;  Dr.  Bell's  Schools ;  I^ancastrian 
School;  the  Sessional  School,  supported  by  the  Kirk 
iitaeions  of  Edinburgh ;  and  School  of  Arts,  or  Me- 
chanics' Institute.  There  are,  also,  ragged  and  in- 
dustrial schools.  Literary  and  sdentiiic  associations 
are  common  in  Edinburgh,  such  as  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, the  Astronomical  Institution,  the  observatory 
attached  to  which  on  the  Calton  Hill  is  in  the 
purest  dassical  taste,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Wemerian  Society,  Koyal  Physical,  Royal  Medi- 
cal, Cavierian,  Pliiiian, 'Speculative,  <&c.  There  are 
alio  various  subscription  libraries,  some  of  them  of 
great  extent  and  value. 

Charitable  ingtitutiotu  are  very  numerous  in 
Edinburgh.  The  most  important  is  George 
Heiiot's  Hospital,  from  the  name  of  its  founder 
the  gokismith  and  jeweller  of  James  VI.  This 
Dobic  structure,  which  is  of  a  quadrangular  form, 
with  a  court  in  the  centre,  and  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, from  a  plan  of  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones, 
is  devoted  to  *  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
poor  fatherless  boys,  freemen's  soiu  of  the  town  of 
Edinburgh.'  It  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
boys  in  1659,  when  thirty  were  admitted.  It  now 
contains  180 ;  but,  by  a  recent  act  of  parliament, 
the  governors  of  the  hospital  are  empowered  to 
erect  Rchoob  from  the  surpluses  of  income, 
throughout  the  town,  for  the  gratuitous  education 
primarily  of  freemen's  sons ;  but  if  circtmistances 
sthnit,  to  be  open  to  the  children  of  poor  pa- 


rents generally.  There  are  ten  such  schools,  in> 
eluding  three  infant  schools ;  aggregate  attendance 
about  3,500.  The  management  of  the  charity  is 
vested  in  the  eighteen  city  clerg\'men,  and  in 
the  members  of  the  town  council.  The  revenue 
of  the  hos^)ital  is  upwards  of  17,000£.  a  year.  The 
other  charitable  institutions  are  Geor;^  Watson's 
Hospital,  founded  in  1741,  containing  eighty  boys ; 
John  Watson's  Hospital,  founded  in  1825,  and 
containing  120  children,  male  and  female;  the 
Merchant  Maiden  and  the  Trades'  Maiden  Hos- 
pitals ;  the  Orphan  Hospital ;  Gillespie's  Hospital, 
for  the  reception  of  old  decayed  men  and  women, 
having  attached  to  it  a  free  school,  attended  by 
about  160  poor  children;  Trinity  Hospital, founded 
by  the  widow  of  James  II.  in  1461,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  *  burgesses,  their  wives,  or  children  not  mar- 
ried, nor  under  the  age  of  fifty  years ;'  Cauvin's 
Hospital,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
sons  of  poor  teachers,  and  of  poor  but  honest 
farmers ;  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
Asylum  for  the  Blind;  Magdalene  Asylum;  Lu- 
natic Asylum;  House  of  Refuge;  Royal  In- 
firmary, founded  in  1786 ;  Society  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Destitute  Sick ;  Lying-in  Hospitals :  Dis- 
pensaries. In  addition  to  these,  and  other  less 
important  charities,  some  large  bequests  have  re- 
cently been  made  for  benevolent  purposes.  James 
Dontddson,  printer,  Edinburgh,  who  died  in  1880, 
bequeathed  210,000/.  for  the  endowment  and 
erection  of  a  hospital  for  the  maintenance  of  poor 
boys  and  girls,  of  whom  a  certain  number  are  to 
be  deaf  and  dumb.  The  building  for  this  hospital, 
opened  in  1850,  is  quadrangukr,  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the 
structures  belonging  to  Edinburgh.  Sir  William 
Fettes,  who  died  in  1836,  left  the  greater  part  of 
his  large  fortune  to  form  an  endowment  for  the 
mamtenance,  education,  and  outfit  of  young  people 
whose  parents  have  faJlen  into  adverse  circum- 
stances. George  Chalmers,  plumber,  who  died  in 
1836,  bequeathed  30,000/.  for  the  erection  and 
support  of  a  hospital  *for  the  sick  and  hurt.' 
There  is,  finally,  a  hospital  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  poor  boys,  from  a  fund  which 
amounts  to  90,000/.,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Stewart, 

Courts  of  Law, — Edinbuiigh  is  the  seat  of  the 
supreme  courts  of  Scotland,  or  College  of  Justice, 
founded  by  James  V.  in  1532.  Of  these,  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  Court  of  Session,  or  supreme  cIatI 
court,  which  possesses  in  itself  all  those  peculiar 
powers  exercised  in  England  by  the  Courts  of 
Chancer}',  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  Ad- 
miralty, and  others,  bemg  a  court  both  of  law  and 
equity.  The  constitution  of  the  court  has  under- 
gone various  modifications  in  its  different  depart- 
ments during  the  last  300  years.  At  present  it 
consists  of  thirteen  Judges,  called  lords,  and  sepa- 
rated into  the  first  and  second  divisions :  in  the 
former  there  are  six  lords,  in  the  latter  seven, 
llie  two  divisions  form  distinct  courts,  but  they 
may,  and  on  important  questions  do,  sit  in  judg- 
ment together.  From  the  first  division  are  de- 
tached two  judges,  called  Lords  Ordinary,  and 
from  the  second  there  are  taken  three.  Before  one 
or  other  of  these  ordinaries,  all  cases  must  be 
brought  in  the  first  instance;  but  an  appeal  lies 
from  their  judgment  to  that  division  before  whose 
ordinary  the  case  was  primarily  tried.  Cases  may 
be  appealed  from  the  Court  of  Session  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  decision  of  the  latter  being 
finaL  The  court  has  a  winter  terra  of  four  months, 
and  a  summer  term  of  two  months.  Trial  by  jury 
in  civil  cases  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  under 
a  separate  court,  in  1816 ;  but  in  1830  this  tribu- 
nal merged  in  the  court  of  session.    In  the  same 
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supreme  court  has  been  vesteil  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Teind  or  Tithe  Court  (the  peculiar  duty  of 
Avhich  was  to  regulate  the  stipends  of  the  clejq^ 
of  the  established  church  of  Scotland),  of  the 
Commissary  or  Consistorial  Court,  and  the  Court 
of  Exchequer.  The  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  or 
supreme  criminal  court,  was  instituted  in  1672.  It 
is  composed  of  a  president  called  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  and  of  other  five  judg^,  who  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  lords  of  session,  but  the  crown  may 
appoint  any  of  the  other  lords  to  act  should  such 
a  step  be  thought  expedient.    (See  Scotland.) 

The  edifice  which,  since  the  Union,  has  been 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
was  the  parliament  house  of  Scotland,  from  1640, 
the  date  of  its  erection,  down  to  1707,  when  the 
Union  extinguished  the  separate  legislature  of 
Scotland.  The  building  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  Old  Town,  being  separated  from  the  High 
Street  by  the  cathedral  of  St.  Giles.  A  small 
space  called  the  Parliament  Square  intervenes  be- 
tween it  and  that  church.  Nearly  half  the  build- 
ings which  formed  this  square  were  burnt  do^vn  in 
1824;  but  both  St.  Giles  and  the  Parliament 
House  escaped.  A  new  front,  though  but  little  in 
harmony  with  the  suirounding  buildings,  has  been 
given  to  the  latter,  and  great  changes  have  been 
effected  in  its  interior  in  the  course  of  the  present 
century.  There  is  in  the  court  occupied  by  the 
second' division  an  admirable  statue  by  Koubilliac, 
of  Duncan  Forbes,  of  Culloden,  president  of  the 
court  of  session ;  and  in  the  court  occupied  by  the 
first  division  is  a  statue  of  President  Blair ;  and  in 
the  hall,  where  the  lords  ordinary  sit,  is  a  statue 
of  Henry  Dundas,  Lord  Melville;  the  last  two 
are  by  Chantrey,  but  they  are  poor  and  spiritless, 
compared  with  the  masterly  production  of  Kou- 
billiac 

The  faculty  of  advocates  is  an  association  of 
barristers  (but  not  incorporated),  entitled  to  plead 
before  the  supreme  or  any  other  courts  of  record. 
The  society  of  writers  to  the  signet  is  an  incor- 
porated body,  qualified  to  conduct  cases,  as  agents, 
before  the  same  courts,  and  enjoying  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  preparing  such  papers  or  warrants  as 
are  to  receive  the  royal  seal  or  signet,  whence 
their  designation.  The  solicitors  l^fore  the  su- 
preme courts  farm  a  body  of  attorneys  incorporated 
m  1797,  but  of  inferior*  grade  and  dignity  to  the 
writers  to  the  signet.  Advocates'  first  clerks 
may  practise  before  the  supreme  courts  on  under- 
going the  usual  examination,  and  paying  certain 
fees. 

The  legal  practitionere,  all  ranks  included,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  important  class  in  Edin- 
burgh Public  opinion  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
affected  by  their  influence:  they  form  a  very 
numerous  body ;  but  while  they  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  numbers  dtuing  the  last  40  yeare,  the 
business  of  the  court  of  session,  before  which  al- 
most all  of  them  exclusivelv  {M'actise,  has  under- 
gone a  remarkable  diminution.  It  appears  from 
oHicial  returns,  that  while  the  number  of  cases  an- 
nually enrolled  in  the  court  of  session  is  at  pre- 
sent only  about  2-3rds  of  what  it  was  in  1798,  the 
number  of  advocates  has  almost  doubled,  and  that 
of  agents  of  all  kinds  has  nearly  trebled.  As, 
however,  tlie  capital  and  pop.  of  the  country  have 
more  than  doubled  withm  the  time  specified,  it  is 
probable  that  conveyancing  and  such  departments 
of  business  have  greatly  increased,  though  not 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  the  number  of 
lawyers. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  parliament 
house  are  numerous  apartments,  some  of  them 
spacious  and  highly  ornamented,  fitted  up  for  the 
libraries  belonging  to  the  faculty  of  advocates, 


and  the  writers  to  the  ngnet  The  library  of  the 
former  body  was  established  in  1682.  This  collec- 
tion, which  exceeds  150,000  volumes,  is  by  far  the 
most  extensive  and  valuable  in  Scotland,  and  is, 
in  fact,  a  very  noble  national  library.  It  receives 
a  copy  ^ads  of  all  works  entered  in  Stationers' 
Hall.'  The  library  of  the  writers  to  the  signet  is 
also  large  and  very  valuable. 

Places  of  Amusement — Among  these  may  be 
specified  the  theatre,  which  is  tolerably  well  at- 
tended, and  the  assembly  rooms.  The  former, 
situated  at  the  N.  end  of  North  Bridge  Street,  is  a 
plain  building  externally,  but  is  handsomely  and 
conveniently  fitted  up.  The  assembly  rooms  in 
George  Street  are  large  and  elegant.  Golf  is  a 
favourite  game ;  and  curling  and  skating  are  ver\' 
favourite  amusements  in  winter,  when  the  loch*  of 
Duddingstone  and  Lochend  happen  to  be  fnnen 
over.  Cricket  is  now  also  beginning  to  be  prac- 
tised, and  various  cricket  clubs  have  recently  been 
formed. 

Manufactures. — Edinburgh  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  a  manufacturing  town.  The  bre^^iing  of 
ale  has  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  been  esta- 
blished in  Edinburgh,  and  there  are  many  coach- 
making  establishments.  Figured  shawls^  in  imi- 
tation of  those  of  Cashmere,  were  first  successfully 
made  in  Edmburgh.  This  took  place  about  1805, 
and  the  honour  of  it  belongs  to  a  Miss  Bowie,  who, 
with  her  father,  had  been  for  a  number  of  yeam 
engaged  in  the  gold  lace  manufacture.  The  in- 
vention of  the  Jacquard  loom  gave  for  a  time  the 
superiority  in  shawl-making  to  our  French  neigh- 
bours. But  a  knowledge  of  the  invention  having 
reached  this  country,  produced  a  reaction  in  favour 
of  the  Scotch  manufacture ;  and  while  this  busi- 
ness was  being  cultivated  with  greater  or  less 
success  in  France,  it  established  itself  in  Norwich, 
and  in  Paisley  and  Glasgow.  Edinburgh,  from 
the  commencement  of  this  manufacture,  1ms  taken 
the  lead  in  most  of  the  improvements  connected 
with  it,  always  producing  the  best  goods  of  the 
kind;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  labour  of  va- 
rious'kinds  being  lower  in  Paisley  and  Gla^^w, 
the  manufacture  has  mostly  been  transferred  to 
these  places. 

Literature  has  long  been  not  only  the  principal 
glory  of  Edinburgh,  but  has  also  aiSbrded  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  employment  to  the  populatioxu 
The  publication  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which 
commenced  in  1802,  made  tlie  celebrity  of  Edin- 
burgh as  a  literary  mart,  which  was  not  long  after 
still  farther  extended  by  the  appearance  of  the 
earlier  productions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Since  then 
a  vast  number  of  works  of  the  highest  eminence, 
in  almost  every  department /of  literature,  philo- 
sophy,  and  science,  have  appeared  in  Eduiburgh. 
There  are  in  Edinburgh  about  60  printing  offices^ 
employing  from  1,000  to  1,200  workmen,  exclu- 
sive of  masters.  The  business  of  bookbinding 
gives  employment  to  about  600  persons,  exclusive 
of  masters. 

The  linen  manufacture,  both  as  respects  the 
coarser  and  finer  fabrics,  long  flourished  in  Edin- 
burgh. *  The  number  of  looms,'  says  Amot,  *  em- 
ployed in  Edinburgh  in  the  linen  trade  is  extremely 
fluctuating';  the  largest  number  that  has  been 
known  is  aoout  1,500;  at  present  (1779)  it  is  su|)- 
posed  there  are  upwards  of  800.  This  city  has 
long  been  famous  for  making  the  finest  danaask 
table  linen,  and  linen  in  the  Dutch  manner,  equal 
to  any  that  comes  from  Holland.'  (Hist.,  p.  4G1.) 
But  so  thoroughly  has  the>linen  trade  disapi>eared, 
that  there  are  not  at  this  moment  50  looms  em- 
ployed in  the  city.  Dunfermline  and  Dundee 
have  become  the  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture, 
the  former  devoting  itself  chiefly  to  damask  and 
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^aper,  the  latter  to  Osnaboiglis  and  the  coarser 
fabrics. 

Camalm  and  RaUuxms, — ^The  Union  Canal,  which 
commences  at  Port  Hopetown,  on  the  W.  of  Edin- 
hoi^h,  and  joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  near 
Falkirk,  fomu  a  continuous  line  of  water  commu- 
nication between  the  Scottish  capital  and  Glasgow 
and  the  W.  of  Scotland.  The  course  of  the  Union 
Canal  is  31^  m.,  its  depth  5  ft,  ite  width  at  the 
surface  40  ft.,  and  at  the  bottom  20  ft. 

Edinburgh  is,  also,  extremely  well  8upi)lied  with 
railway  accommodation,  and  it  has  in  this  respect 
the  peculiar  advanta^  that,  with  one  exception, 
the  railways  have  their  termini  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  city,  in  the  hollow  contiguous  to  N.  Bridge. 
Thev  consist  of  the  railway  to  Glasgow ;  the  N. 
British  railway  to  Berwick,  with  a  branch  to  Ha- 
wick ;  the  railway  to  Perth  and  Dundee :  the  latter 
»  carried  under  the  New  Town  by  a  tunnel,  whence 
it  extends  to  Granton,  and  b^i^s  again  at  Burnt- 
island on  the  N,  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The 
Caledonian  railway,  which  has  its  terminus  at  the 
Lothian  Road,  m  the  W.  of  the  cit^,  extends  to 
Carlisle.  ^  The  express  trains  from  Edmburgh  reach 
London  in  11  hours. 

For  a  lengthened  period,  Edinbuigh  was  very 
indifferently  supplied  with  water.  There  are  no 
springs  of  any  importance  within  the  city,  the 
water  required  for  its  consumption  being  conveyed 
in  pipes  from  a  considerable  distance.  The  first 
of  these  pipes  was  laid  in  1681 ;  and  additions  were 
made  to  it  in  1722,  1787,  and  1790.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  supply,  owing  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
rion,  was  very  defective,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  take  more  efficient  measures  for  increasing  its 
quantity.  With  this  view  a  joint-stock  company 
was  established  by  act  of  parliament  in  1819, 
which  conveyed  into  the  town  the  water  of  the 
Crawley  and  Glencorse  springs^  about  7  m.  SW. 
fmm  the  dty,  and  afterwards,  m  1849,  the  Bave- 
law  and  Harlaw  springs,  7  m.  directly  W.  of  the 
city.  The  works  constructed  to  effect  this  object 
are  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence,  and  the  cost 
amounted  to  upwards  of  300,000^  Edinburgh  is 
well  lighted  with  gas ;  and  the  pavement  of  the 
streets  and  lanes  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
excellence.  The  best  material  for  paving  is  found 
in  the  neighbourh6od. 

The  Scotch  metropolis  had  long  the  unenviable 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  dirtiest  towns  in 
Europe  ;  and  though  vast  improvements  have 
been  effected  in  this  respect,  the  reproach  is  not 
yet  completely  obviated.  The  dirtiness  of  the 
Old  Town  seems  to  have  been  mainly  attributable 
to  the  crowded  state  and  height  of  the  buUdings, 
and  to  the  want  of  water.  These  circumstances 
hindered  the  formation  of  water-closets,  and  of  com- 
mon sewers;  and  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  American  war,  there  was  probably  not  a  dozen 
of  the  former,  and  certainly  not  one  of  the  latter, 
in  the  city.  Both  are  now  universal  in  the  New 
Town,  but  they  are  still  wanting  in  very  many 
parts  of  the  Old  Town ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
regulations  laid  down  and  enforced  as  to  the  cast- 
ing of  filth  on  the  streets,  they  can  never,  under 
the  circumstances,  be  perfectly  clean.  In  very 
many,  too,  of  the  stories  (/Zate)  or  houses,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  narrow  closes  or  wynds  on  each 
side  the  High  Street,  there  is  no  supply  of  w^ater, 
save  what  is  obtained  from  the  public  pumps  in 
the  vicinity ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  want  of  ventilation,  and  with  the  poverty 
ind  usually  crowded  state  of  the  inmates,  render 
them  the  abode  of  misery  and  disease,  to  an  ex- 
tent that  would  not  easily  be  believed. 

None  but  burgesses  were  till  lately  entitled  to 
carry  on  any  trade  or  manufacture  within  the 


royalty.  But  there  does  not  now  exist  any  such 
prohibition  or  exclusion.  None,  however,  but 
burgesses  or  their  children  have  a  claim  on  the 
charity  of  the  Trinity  Hospital,  and  none  but  the 
sons  of  burgesses  are  entitled  to  admission  to 
Heriot's  Hospital 

RqfresentatUm, — Before  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form BiU,  in  1832,  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh, 
which  consisted  of  thirty-three  members,  may  bo 
said  to  have  been  self-elected.  With  the  exception 
of  six,  who  were  returned  by  certain  incorporated 
trades,  the  council  for  the  time  being  had  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  nominating  their  successors,  the 
public  having  no  voice  or  right  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.  The  town  council  thus  elected  possessed 
the  exclusive  right  of  choosing  a  representative  in 
parliament  for  the  dty.  Owing  to  the  unpopu- 
larity that  necessarily  attached  to  this  self-elected 
and  irresponsible  body,  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  was  nowhere  more  strenuously  insisted  upon, 
or  received,  when  framed  into  a  law,  with  more 
sincere  rejoicing,  than  in  Edinburgh.  By  this 
law  two  representatives  were  given  to  the  city. 
In  1864  the  registered  voters  were  9,762.  Under 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  Edinburgh  is  divided 
into  five  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  lord  provost, 
four  bailies  or  aldermen,  and  forty-one  coimcillors. 
The  corporation  revenue  amounted  in  1863-4  to 
43,942^,  exclusive  of  pohce  revenue.  The  annual 
value  of  real  property  was  971,889^  in  the  financial 
year  1864-6. 

History, — The  origin  of  Edinburgh  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  So  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  it  had  obtained  the  name  of  Ed- 
winesbuigh,  derived,  it  is  supposed,  from  Edwm,  a 
prince  of  Northumberland,  who  overran  a  great 
part  of  the  S.  of  Scotland.  In  the  year  1128,  it 
IS  called  by  David  I,  his  burgh  of  Edinburgh ; 
whence  we  infer  that  it  was  then  a  royal  burgh. 
It  was  not  a  widled  town,  as  previously*stated,  till 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  James  lY. 
encouraged  the  erection  of  its  first  'printing  press, 
in  the  banning  of  the  sixteenth  century' :  but  it 
was  not  till  the  succeeding  reign  that  it  was  recog- 
nised as  the  undoubted  capital  of  Scotland.  From 
this  time  its  history  merges  in  that  of  the  king- 
dom. It  was  converted  to  the  Protestant  faith  at 
an  early  period  of  the  Reformation ;  and  the  great 
bulk  of  Its  inhabitants,  in  successive  ages,  and 
under  various  forms  of  persecution,  adopted  the 
Calvinistic  creed,  and  adhered  rigidly  to  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  worship.  John  Knox  was,  for 
some  time,  minister  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  house 
which  he  inhabited  (at  the  Netherbow,  near  the 
E.  extremity  of  the  High  Street)  is  still  standing, 
and  is  regarded  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  reve- 
rence. Ine  union  of  the  kingdoms  excited  great 
tumults  in  Edinburgh  with  the  view  of  intimi- 
dating those  memb^  of  the  Scotch  parliament 
who  were  favourable  to  the  obnoxious  measure. 
The  act,  however,  was  eventually  passed  (1st  May, 
1707)  without  bloodshed.  In  the  rebellion  of  17l'5, 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  the  Jacobites 
to  surprise  the  castie.  In  the  subsequent  rising  of 
1745,  the  rebels  got  possession  of  the  city,  a  party 
of  the  Highlanders  having  secured  the  Isetherbow 
Port;  and  they  remain^  masters  of  the  town 
from  the  15th  Sept  to  the  31st  Oct.  But  finding 
it  impossible  to  reduce  the  castie,  they  abandoned 
the  city,  and  proceeded  on  their  march  to  England. 

In  1736,  a  remarkable  occurrence  took  pmce  in 
Edinburgh,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Poiteous 
mob.  On  the  14th  of  April,  at  the  execution  of 
a  smuggler  of  the  name  of  Wilson,  a  disturbance 
arose,  and  the  executioner  and  city  guard  were 
assailed  by  the  populace.  Porteous,  the  captain 
of  the  guard,  having  ordered  his  men  to  fire  on 
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the  crowd,  six  people  were  killed  and  eleven 
wounded.  Having  been  tried  for  the  offence  be- 
fore the  high  court  of  justiciary,  Porteous  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  was  reprieved  by  the 
crown.  Resolved,  however,  that  he  should  not 
thus  escape  the  fate  which  they  thought  he  me- 
rited, the  mob,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  pre^ 
viously  to  that  on  which  he  was  to  have  been 
executed,  broke  into  the  gaol  in  which  he  was 
confined,  and  having  dragged  him  out,  led  him  to 
the  usual  place  of  execution,  and  there  handed 
him  by  torch-light  on  a  dyer's  pole.  It  bemg 
'  supposed  that  the  municipal  authorities  had  neg- 
lected their  duty  on  this  occasion,  the  city  was 
ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  2,000^  sterling  to  the 
widow  of  Porteous ;  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
though  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  perpetrators,  they  never  were  discovered,  and 
their  names  continue  to  be  unknown. 

Few  events  worth  notice  have  since  occurred  in 
the  annals  of  Edinburgh.  On  the  2nd  of  Feb. 
1779,  during  the  parliamentary  discussions  on  the 
subject  of  me  Catholic  claims,  an  infuriated  mob 
burnt  one  Catholic  chapel,  plundered  another,  and 
threatened  to  demolish  the  house  of  Principal 
Kobertson.  Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolution,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh,  sympathising  with  the  principles 
which  then  prevailed  in  France,  formed  them- 
selves into  societies  for  obtaining  parliamentary 
reform,  and  similar  political  objects.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  these  associations,  the  members  of 
which  styled  themselves  *  the  friends  of  the  people,' 
were,  on  the  whole,  neither  wise  nor  constitutionaL 
After  doing  much  mischief,  they  at  length  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  government ;  and  tiie  ser- 
vility of  the  judges,  and  the  wretched  state  of 
jury  trial  in  ScoUand  at  the  time,  afforded  a 
ready  means  of  inflicting  on  them  the  utmost 
penidty  of  the  law.  One  of  the  prosecuted  men, 
named  Watt,  was  beheaded  for  sedition;  and 
Muir,  Skirving,  and  others  were  transported. 
Among  the  other  events  connected  with  £<lin- 
buigh  which  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  notice,  may 
be  specified  the  visits  of  George  IV.,  in  1822, 
being  the  first  sovereign  who  had  entered  the  city 
since  the  yekr  1650,  and  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
her  consort,  in  1842. 

EGER  (Boh.  Cheb),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  ranking 
third  in  that  kingdom,  near  its  W.  frontier,  circ. 
Elbogen,  on  a  rock  on  the  Eger,  94  m.  W.  Priigu/2, 
on  the  railway  from  Pilsen  to  Hof.  Pop,  11,172 
in  1857.  The  place  was  formerlv  an  important 
fortress ;  but  its  walls  are  now  aunost  destroyed, 
and  its  ditches  gradually  filling  up.  It  contiEuns 
some  handsome  buildings,  inclusive  of  a  fine  par. 
church  and  town-hall.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  a  large  market-place,  at  the  E.  end  of  which  is 
the  Burgomaster^a  house  \  in  a  bed-room  of  which, 
Wallenstein  was  assassinated  in  1634.  In  an  angle 
of  the  fortifications  overlianging  the  river,  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  imperial  castle,  containing  an  an- 
cient square  tower  built  of  black  lava,  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  a  singular  double  chapel,  and  the 
hall  in  which  the  principal  friends  of  Wallenstein 
were  treacherously  put  to  death  at  the  same  time 
with  their  master.  Eger  has  a  gymnasium,  2  con- 
vents, a  high  school,  a  school  for  the  children  of 
soldiers,  2  hospitals,  an  oq>han  asylum,  3  work- 
houses, a  foundation  for  12  old  men,  and  manu- 
factures of  chintz  and  cotton  fabrics,  wool,  hats, 
and  soap. 

EG  HAM,  a  par.  and  village  of  England,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  co.  of  Surrey,  hund.  Godlev,  18  m. 
W.  London  by  road,  and  21  m.  by  South  Western 
railway.    Pop.  of  par.  4,864  in  1861.    The  village, 
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situated  near  the  Thames,  is  connected  with 
Staines  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  by  an  iron 
bridge,  erected  in  1807.  The  church,  though  of 
mean  appearance,  is  ancient,  and  contains  some 
curious  monuments.  There  are  two  almshouses, 
one  for  6  poor  women,  and  one  for  6  poor  men  and 
as  many  women.  N.  from  Egham,  between  the 
villaj^e  and  the  Thamra,  is  Runnymede,  famous  in 
Engluih  history  from  its  being  the  scene  of  the 
conferences  between  King  Jolm  and  the  Barons, 
that  led  to  the  signing  of  Magm  Charta  by  the 
kinjB^,  in  1215.  In  this  parish  is  Cooper's  Hill, 
which  commands  a  fine  prospect,  and  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  well-known  descriptive  poem  of  the 
same  name,  bv  Sir  John  Denham. 

EGINA,  or  ENGIA  (an.  JEcfina),  an  island  of 
Greece,  in  the  centre  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives 
name  {Saronicw  Sinus) ^  16  m.  S.  by  W.  Athena, 
34  m.  E.  by  S.  Corinth,  and  6  m.  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  promontory  of  Methana.  It  is  about 
8  m.  from  £.  to  W.  and  8  from  N.  to  S. :  surface 
diversified  with  hills  and  valleys ;  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  island  there  are  rocks  of  lava.  Soil  rocky 
and  of  a  light  colour.  The  low  and  cultivated 
grounds  are  however  fertile,  and  produce  good 
crops  of  com,  with  wine,  cotton,  olives,  figs,  al- 
monds, and  other  fruits.  The  hilly  and  unculti- 
vated portions  are  deficient  in  water,  and  ate 
covered  with  pines,  small  cypresses,  and  junipers. 
The  red-legged  partridge  is  very  abundant  ITie 
pop,  was  estimated  to  amount  to  about  6,000  in 
1861 ;  during  the  revolution  it  was  much  greater, 
Egina  having  been  then  resorted  to  by  crowds  of 
emigrants  from  the  adjoining  continent  and  islands, 
but  since  the  peace  these  have  mostly  returned 
home.  The  inhab.,  who  are  industrious,  carry  on 
a  considerable  trade.  The  port,  and  principal  town, 
called  Egina,  or  Engia,  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
island,  near  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient 
citv  of  the  same  name.  There  are  from  15  to  18 
fathoms  w^ater  in  the  roadstead,  on  a  tough  clay- 
ground.  There  is  another  and  smaller  town  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  island. 

Though  unimportant  in  modem  times,  in  an- 
tiquity Egina  was  early  celebrated  for  its  wealth 
and  population.  Its  position  is  very  favourable 
for  commercial  pursuits;  and  it  was  indebted  for 
its  greatness  to  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  it 
carried  them  on.  At  one  period  its  naval  power 
was  superior  even  to  that  of  Athens ;  and  it  sent 
30  ships  to  the  battle  of  Salamis,  to  whom  the 
prize  of  valour  was  accorded  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  Greeks.  But  the  proximity  of  Egina  to  tlie 
IHneus  awakened  the  jealousy,  and  provoked  the 
vindictive  hostility  of  me  Athenians,  who,  having 
defeated  the  Egiiietans  and  taken  their  city, 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  severity — *Duris 
etiam  Athenienses,  qui  sciverunt  ut  .^^ineUs,  qui 
dasse  vcUebantf  pollices  pneciderentur :  hoc  visum 
est  utile ;  nimio  enim  imminehat^  propter  mropiu- 

ritatemy  Egina  PiraeusJ'  (Cic  de  Oflic,  lib.  iii. 
11.)  After  various  vicissitudes,  Egina  was  re- 
suired  to  a  nominal  independence  by  Augustus ; 
since  which  period  it  has  usually  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  adjacent  country  of  Greece. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  the  NE. 
part  of  the  island,  is  amon^  the  most  mteresting 
of  the  Grecian  ruins.  The  hiU  on  which  it  stands, 
though  of  no  great  height,  commands  the  greater 
part  of  the  island,  the  whole  coast  of  Attica,  with 
the  city  of  Athens,  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
several  of  the  islands  in  the  gulf.  It  is  built  on  a 
platform,  supported  on  all  sides  by  terrace  walls. 
The  temple,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  ^acus, 
grandson  of  Jupiter,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Greece.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  being 
90  ft.  in  length,  measured  at  the  base  of  the 
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eolnmns,  by  45  in  breadth.  Originally  it  had  36 
eolomns,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  eeUa,  of  which 
25  were  standing  when  it  was  examined  by  Mr. 
DodwelL  The  greater  namber  of  the  statues  that 
occupied  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment,  were  dug 
MP  in  1811 ;  and  having  been  carried  off,  were 
porehased  by  king  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria  for  10,000 
wquina,  and  are  now  in  the  Museum  at  Munich. 
They  are  in  the  peculiar  style  of  sculpture  called 
Efi^inetan,  and  are  amongst  the  most  interesting 
relics  that  have  ever  been  conveyed  from  Greece. 
(Chandler^s  Greece,  capa.  3  and  4;  Dodwell's 
Greece,  i.  558-574.) 

EGYPT  (the  Mizraun  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
AlywTos  of  the  Greeks),  a  country  on  both  banks 
of  the  Nile,  occupying  the  N£.  angle  of  the  Afri- 
can continent;  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  art, 
science,  and  literature,  and  famous  alike  for  the 
historical  events  of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre, 
its  magnificent  monuments,  and  physical  cha^ 
ncter. 

Botmdaries  and  Extent — There  have  been  very 
discordant  statements  as  to  the  boundaries  of  this 
famous  country.  There  cannot  of  course  be  any 
doubt  as  to  its  N.  limit,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  gene- 
rally agreed  from  a  very  remote  period,  that  its  S. 
limit  should  be  fixed  at  Syene,  or  rather  at  Philse, 
in  Ut.  24®  3'  45"  N.  But  the  difficult  point  is  to 
determine  its  breadth.  From  Philae  to  near  Cairo, 
the  Nile  in  most  parts  flows  through  a  narrow 
valley,  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  ndge  of  hills, 
or  inferior  mountains;  at  Cairo  these  ridges  di- 
verge, that  on  the  £.  to  Suez,  and  that  on  the  W. 
in  a  XW.  direction  to  the  Mediterranean.  Some 
authors  identify  Egypt  with  the  tract  lying  be- 
tween the  mountain* chains  now  referred  to;  while 
others,  re^aitiing  the  Nile  as  the  source  of  life  and 
vegetation  in  Egypt,  restrict  its  territory  within 
the  limits  covered  by  the  inundation  of  the  river. 
(Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  544.)  But  from  the  age  of 
the  Ptolemies  down  to  the  present  day,  the  desert 
country  lying  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea  has  been  uniformly  included  in  Egvpt. 
On  the  W.  side  the  mountain  ndge  already  noticed 
seems  to  be  its  only  natural  boundary.  Still, 
however,  it  has  been  usual  to  reckon  the  oases  that 
lie  within  100,  or  even  200  m.  of  this  limit,  as  be- 
longing to  Egypt. 

From  Cape  Bonrlos,  on  the  coast,  lat  31<^  86'  N., 
to  Philae,  the  distance  N.  and  S.  is  7<^  82'  15", 
about  452  geographical,  or  520  English  ra.  But 
the  distance  by  water  and  the  extent  of  the  al- 
luvial territorv  are  considerably  greater  than 
would  appear  from  this,  because  of  the  many  and 
considerable  bends  of  the  river.  The  breadth  of 
the  Egyptian  coast  is  160  m. ;  but  in  ascending  to 
Cairo  (104  m.  £rom  Cape  Bourlos),  the  cultivated 
tract  tapers  off  to  a  point,  and  the  rest  of  the 
cbuntrv  is  chiefly  comprised  in  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  "i^ilc;  which,  however,  at  Beni-souf,  83  (by 
water)  m.  higher,  spreads  to  the  W.  to  form  the 
vale  of  Faionm,  a  circular  valley  of  great  fertility 
and  beauty,  measuring  about  40  m.  from  £.  to  W. 
and  30  m.  from  N.  to  S.  Thence  to  Syene,  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  is  mostly  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits.  The  whole  cultivable  territory  of 
Egypt,  including  its  lateral  valleys,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  about  16,000  sq.  m.,  or  about  half  the 
area  of  Irehmd.  (Malte-Brun,  iv.  21,  23;  Modem 
Trav.,  art  *  Egypt,'  1.  6;  Heeren's  Kesearches, 
ii.  21U,  EngL  trans.) 

The  Nile,  so  important  among  the  great  rivers 
of  the  world,  is  also  the  most  striking  object  in 
the  general  aepect  of  a  country  which  not  only  is 
wholly  comprised  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence, 
but  is'  entirely  indebted  to  it  for  existence.    As 


already  stated,  the  Nile  enters  Egypt  at  the  island 
of  PhiJaj;  and  from  it  to  Assouan  (Syene),  a  dis^ 
tance  of  about  6  m.,  it  has  cut  a  passage  for  itself, 
through  a  ridge  of  granite  rocks  with  which  its 
stream  is  much  encumbered.  At  Assouan  is  the 
last  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  so  celebrated  by 
ancient  authors.  (Senec.  Nat.  Quest,  lib.  iv.  §  2; 
Plin.  Hist  Nat,  lib.  v.  §  9 ;  Lucan,  lib.  x.  line  320, 
&c)  Their  statements  with  respect  to  it  seem  to 
be  not  a  littie  exaggerated,  though  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  cataract  must  have  been  much 
more  magnificent  2,000  years  ago  than  at  present, 
as  the  attrition  of  the  water  for  so  long  a  period 
could  not  fail  materially  to  deepen  and  smooth  its 
bed:  at  all  events,  however,  it  is  now  rather  a 
rapid  than  a  cataract  According  to  Sir  F.  Ilen- 
niker,  it  is  not  really  more  formidable  than  the 
fall  m  the  Thames  at  low  water  at  Old  London 
Bridge,  previously  to  its  demoHtion.  (p.  147.)  But 
it  ia  clear  that  its  height  and  rapidity  must  depend 
materially  on  the  state  of  the  river.  When  the 
inundation  is  at  its  height  the  fall  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible, but  at  low  water  it  varies  from  8  to  10  ft. 
After  leaving  Assouan,  the  river  runs  on  in  a, 
placid  quiet  stream,  till,  a  little  below  Cairo,  at 
Batn-el-Bakara,  it  divides  into  two  great  arms,  the 
most  E.  of  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Damietta, 
and  the  most  W.  at  Roeetta ;  but  it  has  other, 
though  very  subordinate,  outlets.  For  the  im- 
mense distance  of  1,200  ra., — that  is,  from  lat.  17° 
45',  and  about  34°  6'  of  E.  long.,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Atbara,  or  Tacazze, — the  Nile  rolls  on  to 
its  mouths  in  the  Mediterranean  in  solitary  gran- 
deur, without  receiving  a  single  affluent :  an  un- 
exampled instance  in  the  hydrographic  history  of 
the  globe.  The  periodical  inundations,  which  water 
the  countipr  and  cover  it  with  mud,  have  given 
occasion,  m  all  ages,  for  much  discussion,  and 
modem  discovenr  has  confirmed  the  conjectures  of 
the  ancients  (Herodotus,  Euterpe,  §§  20-28; 
Strabo,  xvii  643),  that  these  overflowings  result 
from  rains  falling  near  the  mountains  amongst 
which  the  Nile  has  its  source,  or  early  course. 
Bruce  has  explained  this  phenomenon  as  follows : 
— '  The  air  is  so  much  ratified  by  the  stm  during 
the  time  he  remains  almost  stationary  over  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  that  the  winds,  loaded  with 
vapours,  rush  in  upon  the  land  (to  restore  the 
equilibrium)  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  W., 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  E.,  and  the  cold  S.  Ocean 
beyond  the  Cape.  Thus  a  great  quantity  of 
vapour  is  gathered,  as  it  were,  into  a  focus ;  and 
as  the  same  causes  continue  to  operate  during  the 
progress  of  the  sun  N.,  a  vast  train  of  clouds  pro- 
ceed from  S.  to  N.  In  April  all  the  rivers  in  the 
S.  of  Abyssinia  be^n  to  swell;  in  the  beginning 
of  June  they  are  all  full,  and  continue  so  while  the 
sun  remains  stationary  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer.' 
When  the  sun  approaches  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the 
Etesian  winds  along  the  coast  of  Egypt  begin  to 
blow  from  the  N.,  and  convey  vast  quantities  of 
aqueous  vapours  to  the  mountains,  which  are  there 
precipitated  in  torrents  along  with  the  vapours 
derived  from  the  oceans  already  specified.  The 
Etesian  winds  also  contribute  to  increase  the  in- 
undation, by  determining  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  obstructing 
the  exit  of  those  of  the  river.  On  the  sun  again 
turning  to  the  S.  the  rains  begin  to  abate,  and  on 
his  passing  the  equator  they  cease  in  the  N.  and 
commence  in  the  S.  hemisphere.  The  torrents,  de- 
taching in  their  rapid  course  the  soil  from  the 
upper  country,  bring  down  supplies  of  alluvium,  so 
that  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  constantly  gaining 
in  elevation.  Nor  is  the  delta  of  Egypt  exempted 
from  this  peculiarity ;  though,  from  there  being  a 
wider  space  for  the  deposits  to  spread  over,  the  m- 
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crease  of  soil  is  not  nearly  so  great ;  indeed,  the 
accumulation  decreases,  even  in  Upper  Egypt,  in 
proportion  as  the  river  approaches  the  sea.  *  Ac- 
cording to  an  approximate  calculation,'  says  Wil- 
(dnson  (Journal  Greog.  Soc,  ix.  482),  *  the  land 
about  Elephantine,  or  the  first  cataract,  in  lat.  24° 
6',  has  been  raised  9  ft  in  1,700  years;  at  Thebes, 
in  lat.  25°  43',  about  7  ft ;  and  at  Heliopolls  and 
Cairo,  in  lat  80°,  about  5  ft  10  in.  At  Rosetta 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  in  lat  8P  80',  the  di- 
minution in  the  perpendicular  thickness  of  the 
defMMit  has  lessened  in  a  much  greater  decreasing 
ratio  than  in  the  straightened  vidley  of  Centriu 
and  Upper  Egypt  owing  to  the  .great  extent  K 
and  W.  over  which  the  inundation  spreads.' 

Were  it  not  that  the  bed  of  the  river  rises  in  the 
same  proportion  as  its  banks,  the  country  woald 
cease  to  be  inundated, — an  apprehension  which 
till  lately  was  strongly  entertamed.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  find  anywhere  among  terrestrial  objects  a 
more  striking  instance  of  the  stability  of  the  laws 
of  Nature  than  the  periodical  rise  and  fall  of  this 
mi^ht^  river.  We  know  by  the  testimony  of 
antiquity  that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  have 
been  the  same,  with  respect  to  their  season  and 
duration,  for  3,000  years.  They  are  so  regular 
that  the  value  and  annual  certainty  of  this  gift 
regulates  the  public  revenue ;  for  when,  by  means 
of  Nilometers,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  waters 
promise  an  unusually  prosperous  season,  the  taxes 
are  proportionally  increased.  (Russell's  Egypt 
p.  46.)  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  river  ex- 
ceeds its  ordinary  height  it  becomes  a  calamitv ; 
occasioning  the  loss  of  life  and  property.  In 
September,  1818,  Belsoni  witnessed  a  scene  of  this 
sort ;  the  river  )iaving  risen  3^  ft  above  the  highest 
mark  left  by  the  former  inundations,  it  ascended 
with  uncommon  rapidity,  and  carried  off  several 
villa^s,  and  some  hundreds  of  inhabitants.  The 
swellings  of  the  Nile  in  Up()er  Eg>'pt  are  from  80 
to  35  fu ;  at  Cairo,  23  ft. :  in  the*  N.  part  of  the 
Delta,  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  inundation  and 
artificial  channels,  only  4  ft  Pliny  says  of  the 
inundation : — *  Jtutum  incrementum  est  cubitorum 
16.  Mitwres  aquee  non  omnia  rigant ;  ampliores 
detinent  tardiua  recedendo,  Hcb  serendi  tempora 
absttmunt  aoh  madente  ;  itta  turn  dant  sitiente. 
Uiruntque  reputat  provincia.  In  duodecim  cubitia 
famem  sentiani,  in  tredecim  etiamnum  eturit:  qua- 
tuordecim  cubiia  hUariiatem  afferant,  quindecim 
aecuriiatemj  sexdecim  delicias,^  ('Hist  Nat,  lib.  v. 
§  9.)  The  depth  and  rapidity  or  the  river  vary  at 
different  times  in  different  places.  It  is  seldom 
that  any  vessel  exceeding  60  tons  bunlen  can 
ascend  as  high  as  the  Cataracts.  The  mouth  of 
Damietta  is  between  7  and  8  ft  deep  when  the 
waters  are  low,  that  of  Rosetta  does  not  exceed  4 
or  5  ft. ;  but  when  the  waters  are  high,  caravels  of 
24  guns  may  sail  up  to  Cairo.  (Mod.  Trav.,  u  52.) 
As  a  beverage  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  considered 
delicious :  Maillet  declares  that  it  is  among  waters 
what  champaign  is  among  wines.  The  mud  of 
the  river  gives  on  analysis  one-half  of  aigillaceous 
earth,  one-fourth  carbonate  of  lime,  the  remainder 
being  water,  oxide  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia.   (See  Nile.) 

The  Mountain  system  of  Egypt  is  very  peculiar. 
Two  ranges,  already  noticed,  pressing  'closely  on 
each  bank  of  the  river,  extend  frona  Syene  to 
Cairo,  and  form  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  prx)tecting 
it  from  the  rava^  of  the  deserts  on  either  side. 
That  to  the  E.  gives  out  an  arm  at  Kenneh  (lat 
26°  12*),  and  bisects  the  desert  to  the  Red  Sea  at 
Cosseir  in  nearly  the  same  latitude ;  while  the 
Libyan  or  W.  range  branches  off  from  Assouan  to 
ttie  Great  Oasis.  (Ritter,  ii  397.)  Near  Cairo 
the  mountains  diveige  on  both  sides;  one  ridge 


running  in  a  NW.  direction  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  other  due  £.  to  Suez.  (Malte-Brun,  iv.  22.) 
The  geological  components  of  the  hills,  from 
Philie  through  the  cataract  re^on  to  Syene, 
are  chiefly  granite,  and  a  peculiar  highly  crys- 
tallised red  formation  called  syenite  marble. 
This  primitive  rock  is  remarkable  for  durability 
and  the  fine  polish  it  is  capable  of  receiving.  From 
quarries  of  this  stone  the  Pharaohs,  Ptolemies, 
and  Antonines  drew  materials  not  only  for  the 
stupendous  monuments  which  still  make  Egypt  a 
land  of  wonders,  but  also  for  many  of  the  public 
buildings  of  Italy,  the  remains  of  which  attest  the 
genius  of  the  Roman  artists.  Some  days'  journey 
S.  of  Thebes  extends  the  limestone  region,  dug  out 
into  innumerable  catacombs,  their  entrances  art- 
fully contrived  to  conceal  the  abode  of  the  ancient 
dead,  a  precaution  suggested  by  a  prominent  super- 
stition of  the  Egyptians.  Between  this  district 
and  the  most  S.  one,  the  mountains  are  composed 
of  sandstone,  evidently  a  recent  deposit;  for  it  is 
so  very  soft  that  the  buildings  constructed  of  it 
would  not  have  long  resisted  the  weather,  had 
they  not  been  covered  with  a  coloured  varnish. 
Towards  the  valley  of  Suez  the  mountains  con- 
tain limestone.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Delta  not 
the  least  remarkable  object  presented  by  this 
wonderful  country  is  the  Scete,  or  valley  of  Natron 
Lakes,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  lofty  ridge  of 
secondary  rocks,  which,  perhaps,  proves  the  means 
of  concentrating  the  salme  deposit  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  place.  The  banks  and  waters  of  these 
lakes,  six  in  number,  are  covered  with  crystallisa- 
tions, consisting  of  sea-salt  and  nation,  or  carbonate 
of  soda,  sometimes  united  ;  at  others,  found  sepa- 
rately in  different  parts  of  the  same  lake.  (Russell  s 
Egypt  p.  48.) 

The  most  considerable  of  the  Egyptian  lakes 
are  those  of  Menzalch,  Bourlos,  Etko,  and  Mar- 
cottis,  lying  along  the  shore  of  the  Delta.  But 
though  called  lakes,  they  are  more  properly  la- 
goons, and  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  haffs 
that  skirt  the  shores  of  Pnissia.  Some  of  the  la- 
goons, especially  that  of  Menzaleh,  E.  of  Damietta, 
are  of  large  dimensions.  They  are  all  shallow ; 
are  separated  from  the  sea,  with  which  they  com- 
municate, by  a  narrow  bank  or  ridge  of  sand ;  and 
are  in  the  course  of  being  gradually,  though  slowly, 
filled  up.  In  antiquity,  the  Nile  is  said  to  have 
disembogued  itself  by  seven  channels — Septem- 
gemini  ostia  Nili ;  but  of  these  some  were  certainly 
artificial ;  and  then,  as  now,  there  were  two  prin- 
cipal mouths — the  Pelusiac,  or  Eastern,  and  tlio 
Canopic,  or  Western.  The  Sybeimitic  mouth,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Delta,  was  also  of  considerable 
importance.  But  considering  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  aud  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  from  the 
remotest  times  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  river  by 
canals  and  otherwise  into  new  courses,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  very  great  changes  should 
have  taken  place  in  the  channels  by  which  it 
pours  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Exclusive  of  the  lagoons  in  the  Delta,  there  is 
a  considerable  lake  occupving  the  NW.  parts  of 
the  valley  of  Faioum.  l^he  principal  canal  of 
Egypt  the  Bahr  Jousef,  communicates  with  this 
lake.  It  branches  out  from  the  Nile  at  Deirout^ 
el-Shcrif,  S.  of  Minzeh,  traversing  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  at  the  foot  of  the  IJbvan  chain,  till  it 
reaches  the  waters  of  FaToum  at  I^abun,  and  thence 
continues  still  parallel  to  the  Nile,  the  Rosetta 
uranch  of  which  it  finally  joins  at  Alkam.  Under 
the  name  of  Souhadj  the  same  canal  is  continued 
to  Farhout  in  Upper  Eg>T)t.  The  whole  of  the 
Delta  is  intersected  with  canals  in  eveiy  direction, 
in  which  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile  are  preserved 
after  the  inundations,  to  afford  communication 
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between  the  variouB  towns,  and  to  keep  a  constant 
sapply  for  the  irrigation  of  the  cultivated  lands. 
(Brwwne'a  Travels,  pp.  177-187,  Ac) 

Egypt  is  naturally  divide<I  into— 1.  The  Delta, 
or  iXwer  Egpyt.  2.  The  Valley  of  the  Nile,  com- 
prising Central  and  Upper  Egvpt.  8.  The  E. 
Desert.    4.  The  W.  Desert  and  Oases. 

1.  7^  Egyptian  DeUoy  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  similarity  of  its  flgare  to  the  Greek  ^,  is 
a  triangular  tract,'formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Nile.  The  soil  consists  of  the  mud  of  the  river, 
resting  upon  desert  sand.  Near  the  banks  of  the 
two  branches  this  alluvium  has  collected  to  a 
thickness  in  some  places  of  more  than  30  ft.,  while 
St  the  extremity  of  the  inundation  it  does  not 
exceed  6  in.  This  constant  accumulation  and 
spreading  of  the  deposit  £.  and  W.,  has  gradually 
extended  the  limits  of  the  Delta  further  into  the 
adjoining  deserts  than  they  reached  in  antiquity 
(Wilkinson  on  the  Levels  of  Egypt,  in  *  Geographi- 
cal Journal,*  ix.  487),  so  that  the  arable  land  of 
the  country  is  constantly  increasing ;  and  though 
the  sand  in  its  turn  frequently  encroaches  in  va- 
lioQS  places,  yet  the  injur}'  it  inflicts  is  only  partial 
and  temporary,  while  the  alluvial  deposit  goes  on 
steadily  mcreasing  in  extent.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  Delta  is  at  present  about  85  m.  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  from  the  fork  of  the  Nile  to  the  sea  about 
90  in.  intervene ;  but  the  inundations  extend  vexv 
oonsideral)ly  beyond  these  limits.  The  Delta  is 
covered  with  meadows,  plantations,  and  orchards, 
and  presents  a  more  fertile  aspect  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country ;  but  various  causes  have  com- 
bined to  prevent  the  spread  of  husbandry  and  culti- 
vation, proportionally  to  the  increase  of  territory 
rescued  from  the  deserts  by  the  annual  overflows. 
(Ibid.  p.  437.)  This  district,  from  its  comparar 
tively  low  situation,  and  from  the  absence  of  those 
mountains  which  enclose  the  Valley  of  the  Nile 
and  confine  its  waters,  aptly  designated  by  Browne 
'the  walls  of  Egypt,'  is  more  mfluenced  by  the 
inundations  than  the  upper  lands;  and  when  the 
river  is  at  its  greatest  ^emht,  it  presents  the  aspect 
of  an  extensive  marsh.  The  river  begins  to  swell 
in  June,  and  continues  to  increase  till  Sept. ;  at 
which  period  the  fields  of  the  Delta  are  com- 
pletely submerged,  its  villages,  towns  (which  are 
Ijoilt  on  natural  or  artificial  mounds),  and  trees, 
only  appearing  above  the  water.  After  remaining 
ttationary  for  a  few  days,  the  waters  b^n  to  sub- 
nde,  and  by  the  end  of  Nov.  leave  the  land  alto- 
gether, having  deposited  a  rich  alluvium.  An 
£|^tian  spnng,  corresponding  to  our  winter, 
gives  to  the  Delta  its  mast  smiling  and  verdant 
appearance.  The  rice  fields,  having  been  sown 
before  the  water  has  entirely  receded,  are  covered 
with  a  vivid  green,  trees  put  forth  their  blossoms, 
and  the  whole  country  bears  at  this  season  the 
aspect  of  a  fruitful  garden. 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian 
Delta,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  ablest 
inquiren  from  the  remotest  period.  The  most 
probable  as  well  as  most  ancient  theory  is,  that 
which  represents  it  as  wholly  formed  of  the  de- 
posits brought  down  by  the  Nile,  and  as  con- 
stantly, though  slowly,  gaining  on  the  sea. 
(Herodotus,  ii.  §  5.)  Originally  the  sea  is  said  to 
nave  flowed  as  far  S.  as  the  Pyramids ;  but  in 
the  courK  of  ages,  through  the  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  the  mud  of  the  river,  assisted  in  some 
d€|;ree  by  the  construction  of  canals  and  dykes, 
the  land  rose  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ceased 
to  be  submerged,  except  during  the  period  of  the 
niandation.  (Savarv's  Letters  on  Eg^^pt,  Letter  1.) 
This  opinion  has,  however,  been  stoutly  denied; 
and  though  it  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
land  of  Egypt  and  the  bed  of  the  river  are  both 


slowly  rising,  it  is  contended  that  the  limits  of  the 
Delta  to  the  N.  are  the  same  now  as  in  the  re- 
motest antiqiuty.  This  opinion  is  supported  by 
the  high  authority  of  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson ;  and  it 
is  also  supported  by  the  learned  author  of  the  very 
able  and  elaborate  article  on  Egypt,  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  *  Encyclopedia  llritannica.'  But 
though  it  were  admitted  that  the  limits  of  the 
Delta  on  the  N.  had  continued  nearly  stationary 
from  the  age  of  Herodotus,  that  would  not  in- 
validate his  statement  that  the  cultivated  por- 
tion of  Egypt  is  the  ffH^  of  ^  river.  The 
chain  of  sand-banks  skirting  the  Delta  on  the  N. 
probably  existed  long  before  the  Delta  attained 
Its  present  form ;  and  the  lakes,  or  lagoons,  already 
noticed,  lying  to  the  S.  of  this  chain,  are  appa- 
rently the  last  remains  of  the  sea  by  which  it  was 
anciently  covered.  That  the  Delta  should  owe 
its  existence  to  the  Nile,  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  what  is  observed  in  all  similar  situations ;  and 
no  positive  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to 
controvert,  or  even  materially  weaken,  the  strong 
and  all  but  conclusive  presumptions  in  its  favour. 
(Shaw's  Travels,  385,  4c  4to.  ed.;  Kennel's 
Geog.  of  Herodotus.)  But  few  traces  are  now  to 
be  found  of  the  many  famous  cities  with  which 
this  part  of  Egypt  was  formerly  studded ;  and 
that,  except  Alexandria,  the  only  places  of  con- 
sequence m  the  Delta,  at  the  present  day,  are 
Rosetta  and  Damietta,  situated  at  the  two  mouths 
of  the  Nile.  At  the  former  the  river  is  1,800  fL 
wide,  but  at  Damietta  only  800.  The  villages 
are  numerous,  and  generally  large;  but  the  houses 
seldom  exceed  from  10  to  12  ft  square.  They  are 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  are  covered  with 
flat  roofs  of  straw  and  Nile  mud.  (Dr.  Richard- 
son's Travels,  L  40;  Clarke's  Travels,  iiL  13; 
Modem  Traveller,  I  180-232,  Ac.) 

2,  The  Valley  of  the  NOe  ofCenircHand  Upper 
Egypt— AaKXTvding  the  river  from  its  fork,  the 
cultivable  land  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta  and  for 
some  distance  is  found  to  decrease;  for  here  the 
banks  are  much  more  elevated,  and  are  seldom 
quite  covered  with  water,  even  during  the  highest 
inundations,  ((^eog.  Journal,  ix.  434.)  Hence 
the  alluviums  do  not  reach  the  interior  at  this 
point.  The  E.  or  Arabian  mountain  chain  termi- 
nates abruptly  at  Mount  Mokattem,  near  Cairo, 
and  diverges  towards  Suez ;  while  the  opposite  or 
Libyan  range  ends  at  Fafoum,  having  turned  off 
to  the  W.  to  enclose  that  vaUey.  Throughout  the 
entire  district  the  E.  chain  has  gener^y  more 
transverse  breaks  and  ravines,  is  more  lofty  and 
rugged,  and  comes  closer  to  the  river,  than  the 
hills  on  the  opposite  side.  Between  Fa'ioum  and 
the  Nile  the  Libyan  ridge  has  nearly  a  level 
summit,  overlooking  the  country  below ;  and  this 
table-land  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  Pyranuds. 
The  space  left  between  both  ridges  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 10  m.  in  Central  Egypt,  while  in  the  upper 
country  they  press  even  more  closely  upon  the 
sides  of  the  river ;  thus  that  part  of*^  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile  which  belongs  to  Egypt  has  but  a 
contracted  breadth,  and  even  that  is  not  all  avail- 
able for  the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  a  great 
portion  of  it  being,  from  the  height  of  the  banks, 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  overflowings  and  their 
beneficent  deposits;  hence  a  strip  of  desert 
mostly  runs  along  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
Where,  however,  the  land  is  laid  under  water  at 
high  Nile,  commuiucation  is  kept  up  between 
one  village  and  another  by  means  of  elevated 
roads  or  dykes,  which  commence  on  a  level  with 
the  banks  of  the  river ;  and,  as  they  extend  to  the 
interior,  rise  to  so  great  a  hefght  above  the 
flelds  as  to  leave  room  for  the  construction  of 
arches  for  the  passage  of  the  water.    As  the  river 
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enters  the  Egyptian  territory  from  Nubia,  the 
granitic  hilb  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been 
rent  by  the  stream.  Hence,  between  the  Isle  of 
Pliilsa  and  Assouan  the  current  is  interrupted  by 
innumerable  ishinds.  Others,  of  a  less  rocky 
character — some  of  them  extensive,  considering 
the  breadth  of  the  Nile — spring  up  out  of  its 
bed  at  various  intervals  during  its  progress  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Isle  of  Elephantind,  oppo- 
site to  Assouan,  wears  so  beautiful  an  aspect  that 
it  is  called  by  the  natives  the  '  Isle  of  Flowers ' 
(Djetfiret-el-SaMr) ;  and  most  European  travellers 
describe  it  as  a  sort  of  terrestrial  paradise.  The 
Egyptian  valley  is  strewed  with  those  stupendous 
monuitaents  of  human  labour,  those  beautiful  re- 
mains of  ancient  art,  which  have  excited  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  ages ;  and  w^hich  seem 
the  more  marveltous,  the  more  closely  they  are 
examined. 

3.  Tlie  desert  E,  of  the  Nile  is  broken  by  rugged 
mountains,  and  mtersected  by  numerous  wadys  or 
ravines,  sometimes  thickly,  but  more  frequently 
scantily,  clothed  with  veidure.  It  has,  however, 
the  advantage  of  numerous  springs ;  beside  which 
are  traced  ancient  caravan  tracks,  that  are  still 
traversed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  when 
the  *  company  of  merchants '  found  Joseph  in  the 
pit.  The  leading  characteristic  of  this  desert, 
])articularly  in  the  N.  part,  is  its  gradual  ascent 
iTom  the  Nile  to  a  certain  distance  E.,  where 
commences  a  plain  nearly  level,  and  of  some 
extent,  from  which  all  the  valleys  or  torrents 
running  in  a  W.  direction  empty  themselves  into 
the  Nile,  and  those  to  the  E.  into  the  Red  Sea. 
Of  such  a  character  are  the  Ataka  hills,  men- 
tioned before  as  branching  E.  from  the  Mokattem 
mountains,  near  Cairo.  These  are  joined  at  a 
right  angle  bv  a  series  of  eminences  which  skirt 
the  shores  of  the  Ked  Sea  into  the  Nubian 
country,  under  the  names  of  the  Zarafana, 
Doffa,  and  Jaffatine  ranges;  and  form  the  E. 
edges  of  the  plateaux  raised  by  the  transverse 
hills,  a  chain  of  which  appears  again  in  lat  29° 
between  Benisouef  and  that  part  of  the  Suez 
gulf  called  Birket  Far&n.  These  are  entirely  of 
limestone,  and  present  a  gradual  ascent  from  the 
Nile  to  a  distance  E.  of  30  m. :  the  high  plain 
which  succeeds  is  about  16  m.  broad,  and  the 
descent  down  to  the  Ked  Sea  occupies  a  space  of 
about  50  m.  At  the  S.  declension  of  the  N. 
KeliUla  mountains  is  a  copper-mine,  which  ap- 
pears from  the  ruined  huts,  furnaces,  scoriie,  &c., 
found  by  Wilkinson  to  have  been  extensively 
worked.  (Geog.  Joum.,  ii.  82.)  The  Wadv  Arabah 
intervenes  its  desert  of  sand  to  the  S.  Kelklla  or 
Kolzim  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  are 
situated  the  two  celebrated  convents  of  St.  Anthony 
(17  m.  from  the  sea)  and  St.  Paul,  placed  about 
14  m.  apart.  Between  these  convents  and  the  gulf 
at  Wadv  Girfi  are  the  remains  of  houses  and 
catacombs,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  Greek 
period.  In  lat,  28°  26',  the  limestone  formation, 
which  continues  with  little  interruption  through- 
out the  N.  hills  of  this  desert,  is  joined  by  primi- 
tive rocks,  which  present  more  irregular  surfaces, 
but  rise  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  with  a  gentler 
declivity  than  the  series  already  describ^  and 
abut  with  proportionate  abruptness  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Mount  Grtirib  (28°  15'), 
one  of  these  rugged  eminences,  is  the  highest  of 
the  hills  in  this  desert,  being  6,000  ft.  alK)ve  the 
sea.  Four  hours  S.  of  Grdrib  are  two  copper 
mines,  with  the  same  appearances  of  having  been 
work^  as  those  before  mentioned.  In  laL  28^  the 
character  of  the  levels  again  changes,  being 
higher  and  more  uniform  from  the  Nile  to  where 
they  make  a  descent  to  the  sea,  which  is  gradual 


till  they  reach  Mount  Azzeit,  which  gives  them 
an  abrupt  termination.  Near  Mount  Dokhan 
(lat.  27<^  25')  are  the  ruins  of  a  town,  and  vast 
quarries  of  red  porphyry,  strewed  with  the  ma- 
terials of  a  small  temple,  which  seems  to  have 
never  been  completed.  At  Cosseir,  whose  bay  in- 
dents the  Red  Sea,  at  about  lat,  26°  €',  end  the 
primitive  hills  that  intersect  the  desert  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and 
join  a  transverse  range,  upon  which  extends  the 
caravan  route  from  Kenneh  on  the  Nile  to  Cosseir, 
where  pilgrims  embark  to  pay  their  devotions  at 
the  shrine  of  Mecca.  (See  Cosseir.)  The  valley 
of  Cosseir  extends  down  to  about  25*>,  where 
another  transverse  range  occurs,  which  oontainsi, 
near  the  sea,  some  lead  mines.  Mount  Zabarah, 
celebrated  by  ancient  writers  for  its  emeralds, 
rises  a  little  further  inland*  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  re-open  the  sources  of  wealth  which 
these  mines  are  said  to  have  afforded,  but  without 
success.  (Calliaud*s  l^avels,  foi  Paris,  1822, 
p.  60.)  Nearly  on  a  line  with  Assouan  (lat  23^ 
660  «u'e  the  ruins  of  Berenice.  The  whole  of  the 
desert  of  Egypt  is  the  resort  of  distinct  tribes  of 
Arabs,  who  confine  themselves  to  particular  lo- 
calities; they  consist  of  the  Maazy,  occupying 
the  country  to  the  E.  of  Benisouef,  Atouni,' and 
Benihasel,  S.  of  the  Maazy  and  the  Ababdie 
Arabs,  who  are  scattered  over  the  N.  part  of  the 
desert,  and  breed  camels  for  the  market  of  Esneh. 
4.  The  deaert  W,  of  Egypt  presents  a  scene  so 
formidable  to  travellers,  that  few  have  visited  the 
o€ue»  by  which  it  is  here  and  there  interspeiBed. 
The  most  N.  of  these  is  Sivah,  or  Ammon ;  SE. 
from  which,  and  nearer  to  the  Nile,  is  the  Little 
Oasis,  or  Wah-el-Bahryeh ;  the  chief  village  of 
which  lies  in  lat.  28«  16'  N.,  and  long.  28©  55'  E, 
S.  and  W.  are  the  small  oases  of  El  Uayz,  Fara- 
Ireh,  and  Zensoora;  and  still  further  k  is  the 
Dakhleh  oasis,  whose  first  European  visitant  waa 
Sir  A.  Edmonstone,  in  1819.  Its  chief  villagu 
stands  in  about  lat.  25^  35'  N.,  and  long.  28°  55' 
E.  Three  days'  journey  to  the  E.  brings  the  tra- 
veller to  the  Great  Oasis,  or  Wah-el-Khargeh,  ex- 
tending in  length  from  24^  30'  to  near  26^  N.  lat. 
Instead  of  islands  of  the  blest  (MaxapMy  vi}<rot) 
springing  up  amidst  the  surrounding  and  desolate 
ocean  of  sand,  as  the  ancients  describe  them,  the 
oases  are  valleys  or  dejjreegions  of  the  lofty  plain 
which  forms  the  extensive  table-land  of  E.Africa. 
On  descending  to  them,  they  are  found  to  bear,  in 
many  respects,  a  similarity  to  a  portion  of  the 
Valley  of  Egypt,  l>eing  surrounded  by  steep  cliffs 
of  limestone,  at  some  distance  from  the  cultivated 
land,  which  vary  in  height  in  the  different  oases, 
those  rising  from  the  S.  oases  being  the  highest. 
Neither  do  thev  present  a  continuation  of  culti- 
vable soil,  all  of  them  being  intersected  by  patehes 
of  desert.  They,  no  doubt,  owe  their  origin  to  the 
springs  with  wtich  they  abound,  the  decay  of  the 
vegetation  thence  arising  having  produced  the  soil 
by  which  they  are  now  covered.  Their  -fertilitj- 
has  been  deservedly  celebrated ;  but  the  glowing 
eulogiums  of  travellers  on  their  surpassing  beauty 
are  probably,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  striking  contrast  they  present  to  the  surround- 
ing deserts  of  arid,  burning  sand.  It  may  appear 
contradictory,  considering  the  high  opinion  the 
ancients  entertained  of  the  fertility  and  beauty  of 
the  oases,  that  they  should  have  selected  them*  for 
places  of  banishment;  but  that  such  was  the  case, 
at  least  under  the  Romans,  is  certain.  A  law  of 
the  Digest  (lib.  48,  tit.  22)  refers  to  this  practice ; 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  poet  Juvenal 
was  one  of  those  who  suffered  a  temporary  banish- 
ment (relegatio)  to  the  oases,  though  the  evidence 
of  this  is  by  no  means  clear.   (Biographie  Univer- 
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ftelle,  art,  <  JavenaL*)  Bat  the  fact  of  their  being 
{■elected  as  places  of  banishment  is  not  in  anywise 
inconsistent  with  the  received  opinions  as  to  their 
salubrity  and  fertility,  lliey  were  selected,  not 
because  of  their  being  naturally  noxious  or  dis- 
agreeable, but  because  of  their  being,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  world,  and  from  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  escaping  from  thenu  The  laiger  oases  have 
some  fine  remnants  of  antiquity,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  is  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
at  Siwah.  (£dmonstone's  Visit  to  the  Oases, 
pasnm]  Geog.  Journal,  ix.  440,  441,  Ac.) 

T7u  ciimate  of  £g3ni>t  is  extiemely  hot :  this  is 
a  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  lowuess  of  its  ele- 
vation, of  its  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  except 
the  N.  by  vast  tracts  of  burning  sand,  and  of 
the  scantiness  of  the  rain.  Acconiing  to  Yolney, 
two  seasons  only  are  distinguishable,  spring  and 
Mummer;  or,  rather,  the  cool  and  the  hot  season. 
The  latter  continues  from  February  or  March  to 
October ;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period 
the  air  b  infiamed,  the  sky  sparkling,  and  the  heat 
oppressive  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it:  during 
this  season  the  average  height  of  the  thermometer 
is  about  9(P  Fahr.  But  the  heat  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  so  much  tempered  by  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile,  by  the  vapours  brought  b;^'  the  Etesian 
winds  from  the  N.,  and  by  the  dews  in  the  nights, 
that  the  natives  and  even  Europeans  occasionally 
complain  of  cold.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  the  average  height  of  the  thermometer  is 
about  6(P  Fahr.  It  is  necessary  at  all  times  to 
avoid  exposure  to  the  night  air. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  Egypt,  being  for 
about  three  months  of  the  ^ear  either  wholly  or 
partiallj  inundated,  and  being  subjected,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  sun,  pro- 
ducini;  an  excessive  evaporation,  would  be  ex- 
tremely unhealthy.  But  such  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  The  exhaUtioQs  from  stagnant  waters,  so 
fatal  in  Cyprus  and  at  Iskenderoon,  and  most 
other  parts  of  the  Levant,  are  here  comparatively 
innoxious.  They  are  not,  however,  entirely  di- 
vested of  their  bad  qualities.  On  the  retiring  of 
the  waters,  in  November,  which  is  the  Egyptian 
seed-time,  VV.  winds  and  fogs  are  prevalent,  which 

5)roduGe  ophthalmia,  fever,  diarrhcea,  and  catarrh. 
''rom  December  to  March  the  winds  blow  mostly 
from  the  £.;  the  nights  are  cold,  but  the  tempera- 
ture during  the  day  is  that  of  June  in  France :  the 
various  productions  of  the  earth  are  then  vigorously 
on  the  increase;  its  surfoce  is  covered  with  the 
finest  verdure ;  and  all  nature,  reanimated  by  the 
fertilising  influence  of  the  river,  and  the  moderate 
temperature,  seems  to  grow  young  again.  In 
Upper  £g>^t,  the  exhalations  being  comparatively 
few,  the  climate  is  proportionally  healthy. 

This  general  salubrity  of  the  climate,  notwith- 
standing the  powerful  deleterious  influences  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  is  asciibable  to  the  natural 
dryness  of  the  air;  the  proximity  of  the  African 
and  Arabian  deserts,  wliich  incessantly  absorb  the 
humidity;  and  the  currents  of  wind  that  sweep 
over  the  country  without  meeting  with  any  inter- 
ruption. The  aridity  is  such  that  butcher's  meat 
exposed,  even  in  summer,  to  the  N.  wind  does  not 
putrefy,  but  dries  up,  and  becomes  hard  as  wood. 
In  the  desert  dead  carcases  are  found  dried  in  this 
manner,  so  light  that  a  man  may  easily  lift  the 
entire  body  of  a  camel.  But  near  the  sea  the  air 
is  much  less  dry  than  farther  up  the  country,  and 
that  at  Alexandria  and  Kosetta  iron  exposed  to 
the  air  speedily  rusts. 

It  has  been  mentioned  already,  that  on  the 
approach  of  the  sun  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer  the 
ynn^s  invariably  blow  from  the  N.  or  NW. ;  but 
as  the  sun  recedes  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  the 


winds  become  variable,  blowing  firom  the  £.  and 
W.,  passing  to  the  S.  about  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  blowing  from  this  quarter  till  about  the  end 
of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  During  this 
season  £g3rpt  is  at  intervals  visit^  by  the  pesti- 
lential hot  winds  of  the  desert,  here  called  khcunsin, 
but  identical  with  the  nmoom  of  the  Arabs,  and 
the  aamiel  of  the  Turks.  They  have  the  same 
effects  as  in  Arabia  and  other  contiguous  countries. 
(See  Arabia.)  Their  heat  is  sometimes  exces- 
sive ;  the  soU  is  parched,  and  broken  by  chasms ; 
the  trees  are  stripped  of  their  foliage,  and  the  fields 
of  their  verdure.  The  fine  impalpable  sand  with 
which  they  are  loaded  obscures  the  sun,  and  gives 
to  everything  a  dusty  appearance.  During  tlie 
simoom  the  streets  are  deserted,  and  are  as  silent 
during  day  as  during  night.  The  rising  of  the 
Nile  terminates  those  accesses  of  heat  and  drought, 
and  again  diffases  life  and  gladness  over  the  laud. 
The  beneficent  river 

'  From  bis  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings, 
And  broods  o'er  Egypt  with  his  wat'ry  wings.' 

The  saline  properties  of  the  earth,  or,  as  Yolney 
supposes,  of  the  air,  in  conjunction  with  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  give  to  vegetation  an  activity  in 
Eg}rpt  unknown  in  cold  climates.  Wherever 
plants  have  water  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  is 
prodigiouB.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  soil 
IS  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  exotics,  and  that 
the  seeds  of  those  raised  in  the  country  require  to 
be  annually  renewed.  (Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie 
et  en  Egypte,  I  61-66,  ed.  1787.) 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
air,  comparatively  little  rain  faUs  in  Egypt ;  and 
some  seasons  have  passed  away  without  the  oc- 
currence of  a  single  shower.  But  this  is  not  usually 
the  case,  and  occasionally  the  rains  are  pretty 
heavy.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  great  variety  in 
the  seasons;  and, according  to  Marshal  Marmont, 
falls  of  rain  would  appear  latterly  to  have  become 
comparatively  frequent.  lie  says  that  in  Lower 
Egypt  they  have  now  pretty  generally  from  thirty 
to  forty  rainy  days  in  the  year ;  and  that  the  pacha 
has  constructed  immense  warehouses  for  the  se- 
curing of  products  in  harvest,  which  were  formerly 
exposed  without  inconvenience  to  the  open  air. 
(Voyage,  <fec.  iii.  177.)  No  doubt,  however,  the 
rains  have  been  quite  as  frequent  and  heavy  in 
Ej^>^t  in  post  times,  as  at  present.  In  proof  of 
this  we  may  mention,  that  the  learned  and  accu- 
rate Mr.  Greaves,  who  visited  Egypt  in  1638  and 
1639,  states  that  the  rains  were  heavier  at  Alex- 
andria in  December  and  January,  than  he  had 
known  in  London ;  and  that  there  were  also,  at 
the  same  time,  verj'  heavy  falls  in  Cairo.  (Pyra- 
midographia,  *  Works,'  i  103.)  Hail  showers  occa- 
sionally occur  in  winter  at  Alexandria,  and  some* 
times,  though  rarely,  in  Cairo.  Snow  is  totally, 
and  thunder  and  lightning  nearly,  unknown  in 
Egypt.  Earthquakes  occur  but  seldom,  but  they 
are  not  unknown. 

X;isea«es.---The  inhab.  of  Egj'pt  are  subject  to  a 
variety  of  diseases,  some  of  which  seem  to  be,  at 
least  m  their  extent,  to  a  considerable  degree 
peculiar.  Of  these  ophthalmia  is  one  of  the  most 
prevalent;  nothing  appears  more  extraorduiary 
to  a  stranger  in  Cairo,  than  the  number  of  persons 
whose  sight  is  either  lost  or  impaired.  It  is  more 
common  in  Lower  than  in  Upper  Egypt.  *  It 
generally  arises  from  checked  perspiration,  but  is 
aggravated  by  the  dust  and  many  other  causes. 
\yhere  remedies  are  promptly  employed,  this 
disease  is  seldom  alarming  in  its  progress;  but 
vast  numbers  of  the  natives  of  Egypt,  not  knowing 
how  to  treat  it,  or  obstinately  resigning  them- 
selves to  fate,  lose  one  or  botli  their  eyes.'  (Lane, 
i.  4.)     Small-pox  and  leprosy  are  also  very  fre- 
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qaent  Elephantiasis  is  met  with  among  labourers 
in  the  rice  fields ;  and,  in  the  marshy  districts  of 
the  interior,  the  legs  often  swell  to  an  enormous 
Hize.  Syphilis  is  exceedingly  prevalent ;  and  ma- 
lignant fevers  prevail  in  April  and  May.  The 
plague  occasionally  breaks  out  with  great  violence 
in  EgJTJt ;  and  in  1825  it  destrojred  80,000  per- 
sons in  Cairo  only,  and  in  1835  its  effects  were 
Ft  ill  more  fataL  Scarcely  any  year  passes  without 
this  fonnidable  disease  making  its  appearance. 
It  generally,  though  not  always,  breaks  out  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  Khamsin,  or  hot  wind  from 
the  desert.  But  notwithstanding  this  formidable 
list  of  diseases,  it  is  still  true,  as  already  stated, 
that  no  part  of  E^pt  can  be  justly  characterised 
as  insalubrious.  The  diseases  to  which  the  people 
are  subject  are  mostly  to  be  ascribed  to  their  de- 
pressed circumstances — their  tilth,  miserable  ac- 
commodations, and  the  bad  quality  and  deficiency 
of  their  food.  Much  also  is  owing  to  their  apathy, 
their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  inutilit}*  of  remedies  and  pre- 
cautions, and  the  inefficieney  of  the  police. 

Plants  and  Animals. — The  vegetalne  productions 
of  Egypt  are  of  a  nature  pecidiarly  ntted  to  its 
exigencies.  The  absence  of  rain  forbids  the 
existence  of  forests;  and  there  being  no  high 
mountains,  alpine  productions  are  no  where  found. 
The  native  plants  of  Egypt  are  of  a  loose,  plethoric 
texture ;  so  that  their  proper  aliment  is  prepared 
in  continually  distended  veins,  whose  widely- 
o|)ened  mouths  receive  and  retain  the  copious 
(lews,  and  cause  the  leaves  to  perform  the  functions 
of  so  many  roots.  Hence,  great  transpiration  is 
excited,  and  the  continually  moist  roots  enable 
the  plants  to  pass  from  the  extreme  drought  of 
summer  to  the  humidity  of  a  three  months'  flood. 
These  characteristics  will  be  found  in  the  cele- 
brated papyrus,  the  lotus,  and  its  three  varieties, 
Egyptian  arum  and  safflower.  Bulbs  find  a  con- 
genial soil  in  Egypt,  and  the  gourd  and  cucumber 
.  tnbe  are  everywhere  planted.  The  acacia  of  the 
!Xile,  and  date  palm,  and  sycamore,  are  scattered 
rather  than  grouped  over  the  country.  The  con- 
stant use  to  which  the  soil  is  put  in  rearing 
valuable  plants  prevents  the  accumulation  of  such 
as  are  noxious  and  weeds ;  so  that  the  country  is 
remarkably  free  from  them.  The  number  of  fruit 
trees  in  Egypt  by  no  means  answers  to  the  culture 
and  fertility  of  the  soiL 

The  peculiar  hydrography  and  vegetation  of 
Egypt  exercise  a  great  influence  over  its  zoology. 
The  larger  species  of  wild  animals  find  no  forests 
in  which  to  prowl — no  recesses  for  their  dens; 
and  except  those  monsters  of  the  Nile— hippopo- 
tami and  crocodiles— are  banished  from  the  land. 
Birds  also,  that  inhabit  mountains  and  groves, 
avoid  the  exposed  deserts  and  scorching  fields 
around  the  Nile.  The  country  is  also  unfriendly 
t-u  some  insects ;  their  eggs  and  chrysalides  being 
either  washed  away  by  the  overflowings  of  the 
river,  or  smothered  in  the  stagnant  pools  formed 
by  its  overflow. 

'  The  only  primeval  animals  now  left  in  Egypt 
arc  the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile.  The  former, 
so  poetically  yet  accurately  described  in  the  book 
of  Job  (xL  1*5-24),  has  been  known  to  measure 
16  ft.  long,  15  ft.  in  circumference,  and  to  stand 
7  ft.  high.  The  skin  is  sufliciently  thick  and 
tough  to  withstand  the  effect  of  a  musket^balL 
Tliough  amphibious,  the  animal  is  not  nearly  so 
powerful  on  land  as  in  the  water.  Its  appetite  is 
enormous.  The  Nile  crocodile  is  a  lizard  of  enor- 
mous size,  covered  with  a  complete  armour  of 
ball-proof  scales ;  its  feet  are  provided  with  strong 
hhar[)  claws ;  an  immense  mouth,  opening  as  far 
as  the  ears,  exhibits  tw^o  rows  of  teeth  like  saws, 


fitting  into  each  other  when  closed.  This  is  also 
an  amphibious  animal ;  but  more  than  one-fourth 
part  of  its  existence  is  passed  in  water,  and,  like 
the  hippopotamus,  it  is  a  most  voracious  eater. 
The  ichneumon  is  a  persevering  destroyer  of  the 
eggs  of  crocodiles  and  serpents.  The  jerboa,  or 
jumping  mouse,  Nilotic  fox,  Egyptian  and  Alex-' 
andnan  rat  and  arvicola,  complete  the  list  of  wild 
animals.  The  domestic  and  tame  animals  are 
chiefl^r  oxen  and  buffaloes,  which  are  employed 
in  agriculture ;  the  Egyptian  goat ;  dogs,  of  which 
there  is  a  peculiar  bre^  at  Alexandna ;  and  the 
true  cat,  a  native,  it  is  supposed,  of  Egypt.  Horses 
are  much  esteemed,  and  the  Egyptian  grooms  are 
reckoned  among  the  best  in  the  world.  Asses 
are  in  requisition  all  over  the  country.  Lastly, 
the  camel  and  dromedary  yield  their  important 
services  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  desert-bcimdcd 
land.    (See  Arabia.) 

Of  the  feathered  tribe  peculiar  to  Egjrpt,  the 
first  to  claim  attention  is  the  ibis,  so  often  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  and  identified  by  Bruce 
with  the  abonlumniSf — a  8X)ecie8  of  curlew,  placed 
by  Cuvier  amongst  the  gralla,  or  wading  birds. 
Its  size  is  equal  to  that  of  a  hen,  with  white 
plumage,  except  the  tips  of  the  quill  feathers, 
which  are  black,  the  largest  of  them  having  violet 
reflections.  Part  of  the  head  and  neck  are  naked ; 
black  in  the  adult,  but  clothed  with  short  black 
feathers  in  the  young.  (Cuvier's  Animal  King- 
dom, by  Blyth  and  others,  243.) 

The  Egyptian  vulture  and  stork  perform  the 
office  of  scavengers  in  towns,  by  feeding  upon  the 
animal  substances  that  would  be  otherwise  left  to 
corrupt  the  air.  Pelicans  are  numerous  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  have  a  beautiful  plumage. 
Pigeons  are  kept  by  almost  every  farmer  in  the 
country  for  the  sake  of  their  dung,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  curious  conical  huts.  Poultry  abounds 
in  Eg^pt;  and  the  artificial  mode  of  hatching 
eggs  forms  an  important  branch  of  Egyptian  ui* 
dustry.  Plovers,  bustards,  and  partridges  are 
often  met  with ;  quails  visit  the  land  in  immense 
flocks,  from  the  interior  of  Africa ;  and  sea  swal- 
lows abound  along  the  base  of  the  Ddta,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  History,  sacred  and 
profane,  attests  the  predilection  of  the  Egyptiana 
for  fish  as  an  article  of  food ;  and  the  Nile  abounds 
with  it.  Nile  salmon  is  highly  esteemed.  The 
fishermen  of  the  coast  form  an  important  and  tnr- 
bulent  community.  Besides  the  crocodile,  the 
reptiles  of  Egypt  are  numerous.  Serpent-charm- 
ing is  a  r«i;ular  profession ;  and  some  of  the  Arabs 
really  perform  extraordinary  feats  with  the  mo»t 
venomous  snakes.  The  homed  and  hooded  viper 
{Coluber  cerastes  and  C  Haje)  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous. Insects  abound  in  i!)g^t  during  a  ^reat 
part  of  the  year,  particularly  flies  and  musquitoes. 
(Lane,  i.  8.)  Locusts  also  occasionally  sconrge 
the  land,  visiting  it  in  such  immense  flights  as  to 
obscure  the  sun's  rays,  and  destroying  when  they 
alight  every  vestige  of  herbage.  The  breeding 
and  keeping  of  bees  forms  an  extensive  branch  in 
the  rural  economy  of  the  country,  llie  beetle 
peculiar  to  Egypt  {Scarabaus  aocer),  so  oft^n  re- 

{jresented  on  the  sacred  monuments,  is  rather 
arger  than  the  common  beetle,  and  is  entirely 
black.  The  Egyptian  bat  is  also  much  larger  than 
that  of  other  countries.  Zoophytes  abound  in  the 
lied  Sea,  and  it  is  the  red  coral' which  supplies  its 
name.  Sponges,  various  corallines,  polypes,  and 
madrepores,  are  also  found  on  its  shores.  (Hassel- 
quist's  Appendix  to  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the 
Levant,  A'c;  Richardson's  Travels,  pass*m;  Rus- 
sell's Egypt,  464,  &c ;  Conder's  Egj'pt,  passim,) 

Population,  ^fanners,  and  Customs, — The  po- 
litical revolutions  to  which  Egypt  has  been  sub- 
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feet  from  the  earliest  historical  era  have — as  the 
Peraians,  Greeks,  Romanss  Arabs,  Turks,  aud 
other  nations,  gained  in  their  turn  the  ascendency 
— introduced  into  the  country  people  of  all  those 
races.  These,  added  to  the  Copts,  descendants 
from  the  andent  Egyptians,  slaves  from  the 
Upper  Nile  countries,  a  small  number  of  Jews, 
and  a  few  Europeans,  make  up  the  motley  congre- 

fktion  at  present  assembled  in  the  laud  of  the 
haraohs.  But  of  all  its  conquerors,  Mohammed 
has  left  the  most  permanent  traces  in  Egypt.  The 
descendants  of  the  Saracens  who  fought  under  his 
banner  form  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
present  population.  In  the  absence  of  more  pre- 
ciiie  data,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  may  be 
estimated  at  about  5,000,000;  of  whom  Arab- 
K^-ptians  3,000,000;  Copts  or  Christian  £g>i>- 
lians,  500,000 ;  Turks,  800,000 ;  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians, 200,000 ;  and  the  rest  belonging  to  various 
tribes  scattered  over  the  country. 

The  Arab-Egyptians  are  divided,  by  Volney, 
into  three  classes.  The  first  are  the  fellahs  or 
husbandmen,  the  posterity,  he  says,  of  the  Arabs, 
who  emigrated  from  the  peninsula  after  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  Amrou  in  640.  ^They  still 
retain  the  features  of  their  ancestors,  but  are 
taJler  and  stronger.  In  general  they  reach  5  il. 
4  in.,  and  many  5  ft.  6  or  7  m.  Their  skin,  tinged 
by  the  sun,  is  almost  black.  They  have  oval 
beads,  prominent  foreheads,  large  but  not  aqui- 
line noses,  and  well-shaped  mouths.  They  con- 
stitnte  the  bulk  of  the  Egvptian  peasantry.  The 
second  class  of  Arabs  are  Moghrebbins,  or  settlers 
from  Mauritania.  The^  are  very  numerous  in  the 
Said,  where  they  live  m  villages  by  themselves ; 
they  likewise  are  fellahs.  Ihe  third  class  are 
Bedouins  of  the  desert,  or  wandering  tribes. 

The  Arabs,  particularly  the  Bedouins,  wherever 
they  are  found,  have  a  remarkable  identity  of  ap- 
pearance and  character.  (8ee  Arabia.)  But  the 
Asllahs  or  husbandmen  of  Egypt,  having  been  sub- 
jected for  centuries  to  a  despotical  government, 
and  deprived  of  that  wild  freedom  that  is  now,  as 
of  old,  enjoyed  by  their  brethem  of  the  desert, 
have  lost  several  of  the  distin^ishing  traits  of  the 
Arab  character.  They  are  n^d  Mussulmen,  and 
arictly  observant  of  the  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies laid  down  by  their  sheiks,  or  priests.  Mr. 
Lane  says: — *  Very  few  large  or  handsome  houses 
are  to  be  seen  in  Egypt,  excepting  in  the  metro- 
polis and  some  other  towns.  The  dwellings  of  the 
l<»wer  orders,  particularly  those  of  the  peasants, 
are  of  a  very  mean  description  :  they  are  mostlv 
built  of  unbaked  bricks,  cemented  together  witK 
mud.  Some  of  them  are  mere  hovels.  The  greater 
number,  however,  comprise  two  or  more  apart- 
ments ;  though  very  few  are  two  stories  high.  In 
one  of  these  apartments,  in  the  houses  of  tne  pea- 
sants in  Lower  Egypt,  there  i&  generally  an  oven 
{foom),  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  entrance,  and 
occupying  the  whole  vridth  of  the  chamber.  It 
resembles  a  wide  bench  or  seat,  and  is  about  breast 
high  :  it  is  constructed  of  brick  and  mud ;  the  roof 
arched  within,  and  fiat  on  the  top.  The  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  house,  who  seldom  have  any  night- 
covering  duriiig  the  winter,  sleep  upon  the  top  of 
the  oven,  having  previously  lighted  a  fire  within 
it ;  or  the  husband  and  wife  only  enjoy  this 
luxury,  and  the  children  sleep  upon  the  floor. 
Ihe  chambers  have  small  apertures  high  up  in 
the  waUs,  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air — some- 
times furnished  with  a  grating  of  wood.  The  roofs 
are  formed  of  palm  branches  and  palm  leaves,  or 
of  millet  stalks,  dbc,  laid  upon  rafters  of  the  trunk 
of  the  pahn,  and  covered  with  a  plaster  of  mud  and 
chopped  straw.  The  furniture  consists  of  a  mat  or 
two  to  sleep  upon,  a  few  earthen  vessels,  and  a 


hand-mill  to  grind  the  com.  Id  many  villages 
large  pigeon-houses,  of  a  square  form,*  but  with 
the  walls  slightly  inclining  inwards  (like  many  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  buildings),  or  of  the  form  of 
a  sugar  loaf,  are  constructed  upon  the  roofs  of  the 
huts,  with  crude  brick,  pottery,  and  mud.  Moi>t 
of  the  villages  of  Egypt  are  situated  upon  emi- 
nences of  rubbish,  which  rise  a  few  feet  above  the 
reach  of  the  inundation,  and  are  surrounded  bv 
palm  trees,  or  have  a  few  of  these  trees  in  their 
vicinity.  The  rubbish  which  they  occupy  chiefly 
consists  of  the  materials  of  former  huts,  and  seems 
to  increase  in  about  the  same  degree  as  the  level  of 
the  alluvial  plains  and  the  bed  of  the  river.*  (Lane, 
Modem  Eg}7)tians,  30,  81.)  The  dress  of  the  pea- 
santry consists  of  coarse  woollen  cloths  ;  and,  liko 
all  Orientals,  they  are  fond  of  attending  cofl'ec- 
houses,  and  listening  to  the  tales  of  pretended 
inagicians,  or  the  mde  music  of  strolling  musi- 
cians. They  submit,  without  murmuring,  to  every 
species  of  ill-treatment ;  principally,  it  seems,  frui'u 
a  deep-rooted  conviction  of  its  inutility,  which  has 
degenerated  into  an  apathy  that  now  forms  the 
main  feature  of  their  chfuacter.  They  are— in 
spite  of  diet  both  poor  in  quality  and  scanty  in 
quantity — robust,  healthy,  and  capable  of  under- 
going great  severity  of  labour  and  fatigue,  being 
muscular  without  fleshiness  or  corpulency.  Like 
Bedouins,  they  have  a  habit  of  half-shuttmg  their 
eyes,  firom  constant  exposure  to  the  sun.  The 
women  are  in  a  most  degraded  condition,  and  per- 
form all  the  laborious  and  menial  offices.  The 
Bedouins,  or  wandering  Arabs,  have  a  great  con< 
tempt  for  the  established  peasantry  of  Egypt,  and 
apply  to  them  the  name  of  fellahs,  as  one  of  con^ 
tempt,  signifying  boors ;  distinguishing  themselves 
as  true  Arabs  (bedawees).  The  latter,  whenever 
they  please,  take  the  daughters  of  the  former  in 
marriage,  but  will  not  give  their  own  daughters  in 
return.  Should  a  Be^uin  be  slain  by  a  fellah, 
blood  revenge  is  often  perpetrated  upon  the  ofiiend- 
ingtribe  three  or  four  fold. 

The  Egyptian  Christians,  or  Copts,  are  usually 
regarded  as  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  it  is  believed  that  their  written  lan- 
guage is  identical  with  that  spoken  by  their 
ancestors.  Some  learned  men  have  suj)p08ed,  , 
from  certain  resemblances  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Coptic,  that  the  Utter  was  a  dialect  of  the 
former,  or  that  it  belonged  to  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages. But  this  opinion  is  now  all  but  aban- 
doned. Michaelis  saprs,  that  '  every  person  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion  knows  that  the  Coptic 
and  the  Hebrew  have  not  the  lightest  original 
qffinitg ;  and  that  although  some  words  occur  in 
the  former  that  resemble  Semitic  vocables,  thev 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  which  the 
proximity  and  intercourse  of  Semitic  tuitions  have 
exerdsed  over  the  idiom  of  the  native  Egyptians.' 
(Quoted  by  Prichard,  il  211.^  The  characteristics 
of  the  Coptic  language  are  shortness  of  the  words, 
and  the  simplicity  of  its  grammatical  constmc^ 
tion ;  its  genders  and  cases  are  expressed  by  pre- 
fixes and  mtixes,  and  not,  as  is  usual  with  Asiatic 
and  European  languages,  by  terminations.  (See 
Quatremfere,  Recherches  sur  la  Litt^rature  Egyp- 
tienne.)  The  modem  Copts,  however,  speak  Ara- 
bic, their  original  tongue  being  understood  but  by 
few  persons  ;  and  though  their  liturgy  be  written 
in  Coptic,  it  is  expounded  in  Arabic.  (Lane,  ii, 
312 ;  Quarterly  Review,  lix.  170.)  They  are  sober 
and  steady  ;  are  much  employed  as  secretaries  in 
public  offices  ;  and  are  the  best  accountants  in  tlie 
country,  few  respectable  traders  being  without  a 
*  CopUc  clerk,'  They  are  held  in  great  esteem  by 
the  government,  and  possess  certain  immunities, 
being  unmolested  in  tneir  religion,  and  exempted 
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from  military  conscription  ;  for  which  privilege, 
however,  they  compound  by  payment  of  a  tri- 
bute. Their  patriarch,  though  called  the  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  resides  in  Fostadt,  or  Old 
Cairo.  Many  contiictin^  opinionis  have  been  en- 
tertained as  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  Their  early  and  high  civili- 
sation, and  their  great  works,  show  conclusively 
that  they  were  of  a  very  different  race  from  most 
other  African  nations.  Cuvier,  who  states  that  he 
had  examined  the  heads  of  more  than  fifty  mum- 
mies, declares  that  not  one  of  them  had  anv  of  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  Negro  or  llotten- 
tot  races ;  and  he  concludes  that  they  belonged  to 
the  same  race  of  men  as  the  Europeans.  Even  at 
this  day  the  appearance  of  the  Copts  contrasts 
most  advantageously  with  that  of  the  Arabs.  M. 
Pugnet,  an  intelligent  and  discriminating  physi- 
cian, observes,  *  A  rexterieur  chetif  et  miserable 
dea  ArabeSf  les  Coptes  opposent  im*  air  de  majestd 
et  de  puissance ;  a  la  rudesse  de  leurs  traits  une 
affabilitd  sou  ten  ue  ;  k  leur  abord  inquiet  et  sou- 
cieux  une  figure  tres-^panouie.* 

The  Turks  settled  in  Egypt,  though  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  occupy  important  social 
positions,  being  masters  of  tJie  country.  They 
fill  all  the  high  ofiUces  of  state,  which  are,  how- 
ever, often  enough  made  the  objects  of  bargain 
and  sale,  and  administered  with  little  impartiality. 
The  Greeks  and  Armenians  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
mercantile  business,  and  many  of  them  persons  of 
great  influence  ;  but  the  Jews,  about  6,000  in 
number,  are  a  despised,  and  therefore  a  distinc- 
tive class  in  Egypt,  and  have  a  particular  quarter 
of  everv  large  town  set  apart  for  their  residences — 
generally  the  most  confined  and  dirty  portion 
of  the  place.  They  are  usually  bankers,  money 
changers,  gold  and  silver-smiths,  Ac,  and  enjoy 
a  fair  share  of  religious  toleration.  Slaves,  chiefly 
from  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  Datfur,  are  introduced 
in  large  numbers,  and  are  sold  in  public  markets 
belonging  to  every  moderately  sized  town.  (Lane, 
ii.  31 1-363 ;  Burckhardt's  Arabic  l*Toyerbs,pa88im ; 
Niebuhr's  Travels.) 

The  following  statements,  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  Egj'pt,  apply  principallv 
to  the  fellahs  ;  they  were  supphed  by  an  English 
gentleman  long  resident  in  the  country  : — 

'  With  the  labouring  classes  of  Egypt  bread  is 
the  great  article  of  fowl,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
there  more  properly  the  staff  of  life  than  in  any' 
other  country.  Beans  and  lentils  are  next  in 
importance.  With  bread,  as  a  sort  of  seasoning, 
they  use  the  yam,  radish,  cucumber,  date,  onion, 
and  at  certain  seasons  the  melon,  of  which  there 
is  great  abundance,  and  occasionally  also  cheese, 
and  a  sort  of  butter  or  ghee,  in  common  use  for 
cooking.  Fish,  too,  and  particularly  the  dried  fish 
of  Lake  Menzaleh,  is  a  favourite  article  of  food. 
Kice  is  less  used  here  than  in  most  eastern  coun- 
tries, l^ein^  dearer  than  bread ;  but  still  their 
favourite  dish  of  pillau,  or  rice  and  butter  mixed, 
with  the  addition  of  a  fowl  or  meat,  if  the  party 
happen  to  be  of  the  better  sort,  is  sometimes  to  be 
seen.  Butcher's  meat  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
labouring  classes ;  and  unless  at  their  great  festival 
of  the  Bairam,  when  the  duties  are  taken  off,  they 
rarely  taste  it.  But  though  thus  living  in  a  great 
measure  on  vegetable  food,  they  are  a  robust 
and  healthy  people,  capable  of  undergoing  great 
fatigue ;  and  in  despite  of  the  general  unpre- 
posfeessing  appearance  of  both  sexes,  there  are 
often  to  he  seen  specimens  of  the  human  form 
of  matchless  symmetry  and  beauty,  particularly 
among  the  boatmen  on  the  Nile.  Their  only  lux- 
uries are  coffee  and  tobacco  ;  the  latter  a  coarse 
description  produced  in  the  coiuitiy,  yet  still  such 


a  solace  to  the  poor  man,  that  while  he  has  it  he 
seldom  complams,  though  all  else  were  wanting. 
The  dress  of  both  sexes  consists  of  a  coarse  blue 
cotton  shirt  manufactured  in  the  country,  without 
anything  else^  except  the  red,  and  often  le^  showy 
cap,  which  covers  the  head,  the  shawl  and  broad 
cloth  so  ambitiously  worn  bv  the  upper  clashes 
being  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  humble  labourer. 
The  richer  classes  of  natives,  including  those  in 
offices  of  trust  under  the  government  (which  is 
the  major  part),  or  engaged  as  retailers  or  handi-  - 
craftmen  in  such  pursuits  as  yield  a  decent  liveli- 
hood, live  as  well  and  as  fully,  and  are  as  well 
clothed,  as  the  same  classes  in  any  other  country. 

*  In  Egypt,  where  there  is  no  personal  liberty — 
where  the  government  claims  and  enforces' its 
ri^ht  to  the  labour  of  every  man,  willing  or  not 
willing,  on  its  own  terms, — where  amorig  the  na- 
tive traders  there  is  no  property,  or  if  it  exist  is 
not  seen, — where  no  enterprise  can  be  undertaken 
but  with  consent  of  the  government,  or  at  the  risk 
of  clashing  with  some  of  its  privat«  interests,  there 
can  be  no  proper  rate  of  wages  as  applicable  to 
any  |)articular  trade,  nor  any  chance  of  the  remu- 
neration for  labour  being  bottomed  otherwise  than 
upon  favour  or  caprice.  The  native  artisans,  as 
cutlers,  silk  weavers,  shoe-makers,  saddlers,  cop- 
pensmiths,  Ac,  confine  their  operations  to  their 
own  little  booths  and  shops,  and  usually  find  in 
themselves  and  their  families  sufficient  hands  for 
all  their  work ;  and  the  same  applies  to  all  re- 
tailers of  silk  and  cotton  ^oods,  coffee,  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  every  other  article  of  consumption. 
Were  a  capitalist,  supposing  him  possessed  of  the 
authority  of  tlte  government,  to  embark  in  any 
enterprise,  he  would  be  almost  sure  to  come  in 
competition  vrith  the  pacha,  and  to  be  driven  out 
of  the  field,  commanding,  as  the  latter  does,  all 
the  labour  of  the  country  at  his  own  price,  be- 
sides having  monopolies  of  nearly  everj'  thing 
consumed  in  the  country.  Hence* it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  upon  the  pacha  the  whole  labouring 
classes  must  mainly  depend  for  support ;  and  it 
has  been  generally 'stated,  that  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  work,  the  averafje  rate  of  wages  paid 
by  him  does  not  exceed  a  piastre  per  day  for  a 
full  grown  man ;  one  half  usually  in  bread,  upon 
whidi  he  has  hiB  profit,  for  he  is  a  large  baker 
also,  and  the  other  half  in  money.  To  women 
and  children  he  pays  from  10  to  20  paras  per  day. 
A  Frank  cannot  command  the  labour  of  the  same 
people  for  less  than  double  the  money.  In  the 
manufactories  men  who  have  made  themselves 
remarkable  for  their  skUl  are  occasionally  to  be 
found  drawing  from  8  to  6  piastres  per  day,  but 
these  are  rare  exceptions.  The  common  rate  oi 
one  piastre  per  day  may  be  said  iust  to  preserve 
the  parties  in  existence,  and  that  is  all.' 

Government  and  Laics. — Egypt,  whose  history 
commences  with  the  history  of  civilised  man  and 
organised  government,  which  gave  laws  to  the  old 
world  and  art  to  the  Greeks,  after  being,  for  many 
centuries,  subjected  to  foreign  masters,  became,  at 
length,  a  prov.  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Under 
the  Turkish  sway  it  was  long  her  fate  to  suffer 
that  worst  kind  of  despotism  resulting  from  the 
delegation  of  arbitrary'  power  by  a  careless  tyran- 
nical master  to  a  scarcely  responsible  servant. 
The  bold,  innovating  spirit  of  the  first  independ* 
ent  ruler  of  Egypt,  the  celebrated  Mehemet  Ali, 
has,  however,  introduced  several  reforms  into  the 
administrative  constitution  of  the  government, 
which  have  been  upon  the  whole  beneficial.  The 
government  of  Egypt,  under  the  successors  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  and  as  at  present  organised,  consists 
of,  Ist^  the  \accroy,  or  pacha,  whotse  power  is  un- 
limited and  despotic    2d,  llis  deputy,  called  Ki- 
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kky*a,  dd,  Seven  conncilB  of  state,  who  have  each 
a  distinct  department  of  the  eovemment  to  pre- 
side over.  4tn,  Governors  (Nazir)  appointed  to 
each  prov.  By  the  imperial  Hatti'Scheriff—HL 
*  the  illuatrious  writins^— ^f  Jan.  12, 1841,  and  a 
finnan  of  the  sultan  of  June  1,  of  the  same  year, 
the  government  of  Egypt  was  made  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  Mehemet  Ali,  subject  to  an  annual 
tribute  of  80,000  purses,  or  400,000/1,  to  the  Turk- 
ish government.  Under  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  country  is  divided  into  three  great  pro- 
vinces, viz.  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt;  Vogiam,  or 
Middle  K^ypt;  and  Bahari^  or  Lower  Egypt. 
These  provinces  again  are  divided  into  7  intenden- 
cies,  and  subdivided,  after  the  French  system,  into 
departments  and  arrondissements.  In  other  re- 
8pect4$,  the  successors  of  Mel^met  Ali  have  tried 
to  imitate  the  forms  of  government  of  Imperial 
France.  The  civil  and  crmiinal  laws  are  adminis- 
tered bv  a  cadi^  or  chief  judge,  and  his  deputy,  or 
naib.  But  most  of  these  offices  being  nlled  by 
Turks,  who  speak  their  own  language,  an  official 
interpreter  is  necessary.  The  court  of  the  cadi 
has  also  its  bath  rooaol  (chief  serj^eant  of  arrests, 
which  are  executed  by  his  infenor  officers) ;  its 
bfuh  kdiibf  or  chief  secretary ;  and  Aahids,  or  re- 
corders, who  prepare  the  business  of  the  court, 
and  relieve  it  of  such  details  as  would  unneces- 
sarily take  up  the  time  of  the  cadi.  Petty  cases 
are  at  once  decided  by  a  zahit  or  magistrate.  The 
police  is  numerous  and  effective,  and  consists  of 
the  military  and  the  magistrates,  or  zabit  police. 
Though  still  very  defective,  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Egypt  has  been  vastly  improved  under 
the  government  of  the  successors  of  Mehemet  Ali. 
Except  in  rare  cases  convicts  are  usually  punished 
by  being  compelled  to  labour  at  the  public  works. 
The  pacha  is,  with  some  few  exceptions,  pro- 
prietor of  all  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  he  is,  in  ract, 
the  only  considerable  agriculturist,  manufacturer, 
and  trader  in  the  country.  The  pacha  is  the  sole 
manufacturer,  printer,  and  bleacher  of  cotton 
goods ;  the  sole  maker  of  sail-cloth  and  Fez  caps ; 
the  sole  glass-blower,  paper-manufacturer,  iron- 
founder,  gun-maker,  gunpowder  manufacturer,  &c ; 
he  has  the  monopoly  of  opium,  indigo,  saltpetre, 
and  linseed  oils ;  he  is  the  only  tanner  in  his  domi- 
nions; he  is  the  owner  of  all  the  miUs  and  manu- 
factories, and  of  more  than  half  the  camels,  horses, 
buflaloes,  and  cattle  in  the  country ;  and  of  half 
its  boats.  He  specifies  the  employments  in  which 
the  bulk  of  the  pop.  shall  engage ;  the  crops  or 
produce  they  are  to  raise  or  furnish,  and  the  prices 
at  which,  when  produced,  they  are  to  deliver  them 
to  his  agents.  This  system  of  administrative  in- 
terference, described  in  deMpl  by  Marshal  Mar- 
mont,  is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner.  The 
head  cultivator  {chrf  de  culture)  j  m  coniunction 
with  the  head  civil  authority  {cheyk-d-Seled)  of 
each  village,  makes  eveiv  year  a  division  of  the 
lands  to  be  cultivated  by* the  inhabitants:  this 
division  having  been  made,  the  kind  of  culture  to 
which  each  portion  is  to  be  applied  is  determined, 
— 90  much  being  devoted  to  dnourrah ;  so  much  to 
wheat,  barley,  pidse,  and  trefoil ;  so  much  to  sugar, 
rice,  cotton,  and  indigo.  The  quantity  of  dhourrah 
to  be  cultivated  is  regulated  according  to  the 
quantity  presumed  to  be  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  cultivator's  family ;  and  the  produce  is  given 
up  wholly  to  him  for  their  support.  The  other 
products  are  divided  into  two  classes.  The  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  and  trefoil  be- 
long to  the  cultivator,  after  the  quantity  of  each 
demanded  by  the  pacha  has  been  deducted :  this 
quantity  varies  every  year,  but  is  most  commonly* 
one-half  of  the  produce.  The  remainder,  includ- 
ing rice,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  opium,  and  woad, 


are  reserved  exclusively  for  the  pacha.  The  cul- 
tivator is  prohibited,  under  the  heaviest  penalties, 
from  retaining  the  smallest  portion  of  any  one  of 
these  articles :  thev  are  de]X)8ited  in  the  public 
magazines  establislied  throughout  the  country, 
and  placed  to  the  account  of  the  fellahs  at  a  price 
fixed  by  the  pacha,  which  never  exceeds  two-thirds 
of  the  market  price. 

The  fellah  has  to  pay  to  the  pacha  the  miry, 
which  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  land-tax,  or 
the  rent  of  the  land.  This  impost  is  regulated 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land ;  the  maximum 
is  28  pataks  (15«.),  the  mmimum  17pataks  {SaAtL) 
the  feddan.  The  average  may  be  about  Os.  or  ii)s. 
an  acre.  The  fellah  pajs,  moreover,  a  personal 
tax,  which  varies,  accordmg  to  the  presumed  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual,  from  16  piastres  to 
5  cents.  His  cattle  is  also  taxed ;  oxen  and  cows 
at  30  piastres,  and  at  70  piastres  when  thev  are 
sold  to  the  butcher ;  on  the  animal  being  killed, 
the  skin  belongs  to  government.  An  account  is 
opened  by  the  village  tax-gatherers  with  each  in- 
habitant: the  fellah  is  credited  with  the  value  of 
the  produce  which  he  has  deposited;  and  debited 
with  the  miryy  and  the  othor  imposts,  as  well  as 
the  prices  of  the  articles  with  which  he  has  been 
furnished,  which  always  exceed  their  value.  The 
accounts  are  balanced  every  four  years. 

A  cultivator,  included  in  that  portion  of  a  dis- 
trict on  which  the  com  required  by  the  pacha  is 
ordered  to  be  grown,  if  he  wish  to  commute  for 
the  delivery  of  that  article  by  a  money  payment, 
is  charged  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  piastres  the 
ardep,  and  he  will  generally  rather  pay  this  sum 
than  double  the  sum  at  his  credit  with  govern- 
ment ;  such  credit  being  of  no  service  to  him, 
since  if  is  never  paid ;  while,  by  selling  his  com, 
even  vrith  the  duties  and  the  thirty-six  piastres 
which  he  pays,  he  receives  at  least^  in  money,  a 
fourth  or  fifth  part  of  its  value. 

It  must  be  admitted,  notwithstanding  the  grind- 
ing oppressiveness  of  this  system,  that  it  has  ma- 
terially improved  the  apiculture  of  the  country ; 
and  that  some  new  and  important  branches  of  cul- 
ture have  been  introduced,  as  that  of  cotton,  now 
a  staple  product.  Marshal  Marmont  states,  and 
the  fact  can  scarcely-  be  doubted,  that  these  im- 
provements never  could,  under  any  system,  have 
been  effected  by  the  fellahs,  who  are  ignorant, 
attached  to  old  habits,  and  easily  satisfi^.  But 
the  vice  of  the  present  system  is,  that  the  fellahs 
reap  no  advantage  whatever  from  this  increased 
production.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  stripped  them 
of  not  a  few  of  their  limited  enjoyments,  and  ren- 
dered them  more  impoverished  and  depressed  than 
they  ever  were  at  any  former  period  of  their  his- 
tory ;  their  increased  labour,  instead  of  bringing 
with  it  an  increase  of  comfort,  brings  oilly  an  in- 
crease of  privations.  Hence,  were  anything  to 
occur  that  should  overthrow  the  government  of 
the  successors  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  whole  fabric 
would  fall  to  pieces.  It  is  forced,  factitious,  and 
unnatural  *,  and  is  certainly  not  based  on  or  as- 
sociated with  the  interests  or  affections  of  the 
people. 

The  gross  yearlv  revenue  of  Egvpt  and  its  de- 
pendencies is  unknown,  and  various  estimates 
nave  been  framed  of  its  amount.  It  probably 
amounts  to  790,000  purses,  or  about  8,950,000/. 
The  expenditure,  for  a  number  of  vears,  has  been 
larger  than  the  revenue.  The  deh^cit  has  created 
a  floating  debt  which,  in  the  beginning  of  1860, 
amounted  to  6,000,000^  In  August  of  this  year 
the  government  contracted  a  loan  of  28  millions  of 
francs,  or  1,220,000^,  in  Paris ;  and  a  second  loan 
of  40  millions  of  francs,  or  1,600,000/.,  was  con- 
tracted in  March,  1862.    The  necessities  of  the 
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Egyptian  goyernment  still  increasing,  a  third  loan 
of  '5,000,000i^  sterling  was  effected  in  Paris  and 
London  in  October,  1864. 

Army  and  Navy, — The  regeneration  of  the  army- 
was  one  of  Mehemet  Ali's  first  projects  on  attain- 
ing to  the  pachalic  of  Egypt.  To  accomplish 
this,  to  consolidate  his  government,  and  to  p«ve 
the  way  for  his  other  reforms,  the  reconstruction, 
or,  if  that  was  impossible,  the  destruction  of  the 
Mameluke  force  that  had  so  long  ruled  in  Egypt, 
was    indispensable;,  and  this  Mehemet  accom- 

?lished,  partly  bv  force  and  partly  by  treachery, 
'his  supKerb  cavalry  being  destroyed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  party  who  enrolled  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  the  pacha,  the  latter  com- 
menced his  work  of  military  reform  with  equal 
vigour  and  success.  He  had  long  been  sensible  of 
the  vast  superiority  of  European  tactics  and  disci- 
pline over  the  brave  but  tumultuary  onsets  of 
Asiatic  troops,  and  he  was  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  introduce  the  European  system  into 
his  dominions.  With  this  view  he  had  Ms  troops 
drilled  and  disciplined  in  the  European  fashion, 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  some 
Italian  officers.  But  the  natives  were  naturally 
disinclined  to  the  change;  and  the  injudicious 
severity  with  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced and  carried  into  effect,  gave  rise  to  a  dan- 
gerous mutiny,  that  threatened  to  put  an  end  to 
the  projects  and  power  of  the  pacha.  Mehemet 
having  succeeded  in  suppressing  this  formidable 
insurrection,  saw  his  error,  and  resolved  to  proceed 
with  greater  caution.  With  this  view  he  formed  a 
depot  of  fellahs  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  had  them 
trained  in  the  European  manner  by  a  French  offi- 
cer, Colonel  Selves,  who  changed  his  name  and 
title  into  Solyman  Pacha.  This  officer,  who  had 
served  with  distinction  under  Napoleon,  undertook 
the  arduous  task  of  new-modelling  the  army  of 
the  pacha,  and  of  oxganising  and  disciplining  it 
according  to  the  most  approved  models;  and  by  a 
rare  combination  of  firmness,  bravery,  and  good 
sense,  he  succeeded  m  gaining  the  confidence  both 
of  the  pacha  and  the  troops.  The  army  organised 
in  this  manner  is  raised  by  conscription,  wluch,  in 
consequence  of  the  limited  pop.  of  the  country,  is 
very  severe.  The  number  of  troops,  in  1838!^  in- 
cluding veterans  and  invalids,  amounted  to  127,286, 
besides  from  10,000  to  12,000  irregular  Turkish 
tnx)ps,  and  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  can  furnish 
80,000  men.  But  the  successors  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
especially  his  grandson,  Ismail  Pasha,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government  in  1863,  greatly  reduced 
this  large  army.  From  a  semi-official  statement 
of  Sept.  1864,  it  appears  that  at  that  time  the 
regular  army  numbered  but  14,000  men,  namely, 
8,000  infantiT,  3,000  cavalry,  artillery,  and  en- 
gineer, and  9,000  black  troops. 

The  Egj'ptian  navy,  also  a  creation  of  the 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  comprised,  in 
1863,  seven  ships  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  nine 
corvettes,  seven  brigs,  and  eighteen  gunboats  and 
smaller  vessels,  besides  twenty-seven  transports. 
Many  of  these  ships,  constructed  by  native  build- 
ers, are  beautifully  modelled;  and  though  tlie 
crews  have  not  attained  to  the  proficiency  of 
English  or  American  sailors,  they  have,  regard 
being  had  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
have  b€«n  placed,  made  the  most  extraordinary 
advances. 

Literature  and  Education. — ^The  literature  of 
the  Arabs  is  very  comprehensive.  The  works  on 
religion  and  jurisprudence  comprehend  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  number  of  Arabic  books. 
Others  on  grammar,  rhetoric,  philology,  history, 
and  geography,  arc  also  numerous;  aa  are  also 
tlieir  poetical  compositions.  There  are  many  large 


libraries  in  Cairo,  most  of  which  are  attached  to 
the  mosques.  A  system  of  public  instruction  has 
been  oiiganised  by  the  late  Mehemet  Ali,  which 
deserves  high  praise.  The  pupils  are  first  sent  to 
the  *  primary  *  schools,  of  which  there  are  fifty 
throughout  the  country.  The  youth  having  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  education  at  these,  they 
are  advanced  to  the  *  preparatory '  schools.  The 
next  step  is  to  the  *  special '  schools,  which  are  ten 
in  number,  each  devoted  to  particular  studies; 
namely,  medicine,  midwifery,  veterinary  surgery, 
languages,  music,  and  agriculture,  the  other  three 
being  military  schools,  to  fit  the  scholars  for  the 
caviury,  artillery,  or  infantry  service.  At  Aboo- 
sabel  in  Cairo,  the  pacha  established  a  military 
hospital  and  a  medical  college.  The  success  that 
attended  this  estabftshment  has  been  quite  extra- 
ordinary; and  notwithstanding  their  old  preju- 
dices, many  of  the  Arab  pupib  have  become  ex- 
pert anatomists  and  clever  surgeons. 

It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  too  highly  the 
beneficial  influence  of  these  establishments ;  they 
have  already  effected,  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue 
to  effect,  a  very  great  revolution  Ln  the  public 
mind  in  the  East;  and  will  pave  the  way  for 
reforms  and  changes  of  which,  at  present,  no  one 
can  form  any  distinct  idea.  Almost  every  mosque 
or  public  fountain  has  a  school  attached  to  it, 
mostly  endowed  by  benevolent  persons.  At  these 
schools,  getting  the  Koran  by  heart  forms  the 
chief  employment;  but  reading  and  writing  are 
also  taught:  those  who  aspire  to  the  higher 
branches  of  learning  become  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  El-Agfaas  at  Cairo,  the  principal  seat  of 
learning  in  the  East  In  this  building  are  certain 
ruroJls,  or  colleges,  set  apart  for  the  natives  of  par- 
ticular provinces.  The  regular  subjects  of  study 
are  grammar,  rhetoric,  Mohammedan  theology, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet ;  law,  religious, 
civil,  and  criminal :  algebra,  and  arithmetic  The 
sciences  are  but  imperfectly  understood  in  Eg>'pr, 
though  great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
medical  science,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  European  practitioners,  and  natives  being  sent 
to  Europe  to  study.  Egj-ptian  geography  de- 
scribes the  earth  as  a  flat  surface ;  and  astronomy, 
beyond  merely  computing  the  calendar,  is  studie<i 
for  the  purposes  or  astrology.  Music  affords  a 
favourite  study  for  pastime,  but  the  theoretical 
system  is  complicated,  as  each  tone  has  three  in- 
tervals or  gradations  of  sound  instead  of  two. 
Their  melodies  are  mostly  of  a  plaintive  kind; 
but  a  kind  of  recitative,  in  which  they  chant  their 
romances,  has  some  bold  measures.  (Lane,  i.  285, 
et  seq,;  Waghom's  Eg>-pt  in  1838,  Appendix; 
Egypt,  a  Popular  Description,  182-190.) 

Prodttctive  Industry. — No  soil  can  be  better 
adapted  for  agriculture  than  that  brought  down 
by  the  Nile,  and  deposited  on  its  banks.  The 
earliest  authentic  records  of  the  human  race  re- 
present Egypt  as  the  granary  of  the  old  world,  to 
which  less  fortunate  nations  resorted  in  times  of 
scarcity;  while  she  received  from  them,  in  ex- 
change for  the  necessaries  of  life,  all  those 
luxuries  and  riches  which  enabled  her  people  to 
make  such  early  progress  in  the  arts,  and  to  leave 
behind  them  monuments  surpassing  even  the  re- 
mains of  the  classic  world  in  costliness,  extent, 
and  grandeur.  The  supplies  of  slime  annually 
brought  down  by  the  nver  considerably  abridge 
the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  and  have  enabled 
the  country,  with  but  little  of  his  assistance,  to 
bear  for  the  last  3,000  years  three,  and  6<imetimcs 
four  annual  crops,  without  the  least  impoverish- 
^nent.  The  husbandry  of  Egypt  is  dividetl  into 
two  great  classes : — the  upperj!  or  diarakee  lands, 
where  the  bank^  are  too  high  for  the  coimtry 
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b(*jond  them  to  benefit  hj  the  inundation ;  and 
the  rei,  or  low  lands,  which  are  watered  by  the 
natural  overflowing  of  the  river. 

About  four  milbons  of  fedddtu  are  now  under 
cultivation  in  Egypt,  of  which  from  200,000  to 
300,000  are  occupied  with  cotton ;  1,000,000  with 
flax,  indigo,  sugar,  dates,  hemp,  &c;  and  the 
other  2,800,000  or  2,700,000  fedddns  with  grain, 
principally  millet  {dhowrra),  maize,  wheat,  and 
rice.  In  Lower  Egppt  sowing  conmiences  imme- 
diately after  the  waten  subside;  the  seed  only 
requinng  to  be  strewed  over  the  land,  and  it 
either  sinks  into  the  soft  earth  by  its  own  weight, 
or  is  trodden  down  by  cattle  driven  over  it.  This 
is  generally  done  in  November ;  in  February  the 
fields  are  verdant,  and  in  May  the  harvest  takes 
place.  ^  In  July  rice  and  maize  are  again  planted, 
and  yield  a  second  harvest  in  September.  In 
Upper  Egypt  the  constant  artificial  supply  of  iiri- 
gauon  required  by  the  land  gives  to  the  farmer 
unceasing  employment  Deprived  of  rain,  and 
exposed  almost  always  to  a  burning  sun,  the 
land  would  be  arid  and  barren  if  not  constantly 
refreshed  with  moisture.  After  the  water  has 
been  preserved  in  canals  and  wells,  it  is  raised  by 
Persian  water-wheels,  worked  by  oxen,  or  by 
means  of  a  hand-machine  of  a  more  simple  con- 
struction. Sowing  begins  here  about  November, 
as  in  Lower  Egypt;  and  the  com  begins  to  spring 
np  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  by  December 
gives  to  the  country'  the  appearance  of  a  verdant 
firing.  In  January  lupines,  dolichoes,  and  cumins 
are  sown :  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the 
first  barley  harvest  commences.  In  February 
sugar-canes  are  cut  for  the  press.  By  April  flax 
has  ripened,  and  the  plants  are  pulled  up ;  tobacco 
leaves  are  gathered,  and  the  wheat  harvest  is  got 
in.  In  July  there  is  a  third  crop  of  trefoil,  and  a 
second  of  rice.  October  is  the  mouth  for  all  sorts 
of  leiguminous  seeds  to  be  sown.  (Malte-Brun, 
iv.  4S-45;  Burekhardt's  Arabic  Proverbs,  184; 
Wilkinson's  Topography  of  lliebes.) 

The  efforts  of  the  present  government  have 
been  principaUy  directed  to  the  culture  of  cotton, 
so  that  the  crops  of  wheat  have  greatly  fallen 
off,  and  Alexandria  has  ceased  to  be  a  port  for 
the  shipment  of  this  species  of  grain.  The  cotton 
of  Egypt  is  long-stapled,  of  good  quality,  and  the 
soil  is  well  suited  to  its  growth.  l5y  far  the 
laij^t  amount  of  this  produce  is  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  exports  more  than 
doubled  in  quantity  and  more  than  qumtupled 
in  value  in  the  five  years  1859  to  1863.  The 
exports  of  raw  cotton  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  were  336,313  cwts.,  valued  1,241,577^  in 
1859,  had  risen  to  886,289  cwts.,  of  the  value  of 
8,841  ,Ao7/.  in  1863.  The  shipments,  however,  de- 
creased in  1864,  and  still  more  in  1865,  owing  to 
the  restoration  of  peace  in  the  cotton  growing 
districts  of  the  great  American  republic 

As  the  productiveness  of  Egypt  depends  wholly 
on  the  extent  of  the  inunc^tion  and  the  com- 
mand of  water,  it  would  be  of  vast  importance 
to  the  country  if  means  could  be  found  of  regu- 
lating the  inundation,  and  preserving  the  waste 
of  water,  which  is  here  the  one  tlung  needful. 
Thc^e  important  considerations,  which  engrossed 
a  large  snare  of  the  care  and  attention  of  the 
ancient  rulers  of  Egypt,  who  excavated  the  lake 
Ifoeris  with  this  view,  have  not  been  overlooked 
by  the  present  rulers,  who  have  projected  and, 
to  some  extent,  carried  out  great  works  for  the 
regulation  of  the  inundation.  It  is  believed  that 
il  is  by  no  means  impracticable  so  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  the  river  tliat  it  might  always  be 
equably  diffused  over  a  much  larger  extent  of 
country   than    at   present,  and   that   an    inex- 
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haustible  supply  might  be  secured  for  irrigation 
in  the  dry  season.  Fully  realised,  such  works 
could  not  fail  to  double  or  treble  the  productive 
capacities  of  the  country;  and  with  them  and 
private  enterprise  and  industr>%  the  wealth  and 
population  of  Egypt  in  modem  times  might  be  as 
great  as  under  tJie  Pharaohs. 

Commerce, — No  country  can  be  better  situated 
for  commerce  than  Egypt.  She  forms  the  link 
that  connects  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds; 
and  it  is  to  her  admirable  situation  in  this  respect, 
and  to  the  commerce  of  which  she  in  consequence 
early  became  the  centre,  that  her  ancient  wealth 
and  civilisation  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  It 
has  been  customary  to  trace  the  ruin  of  commerce 
in  Egypt,  in  modem  times,  to  the  discovery  of 
the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope ; 
but  more  stress  has  l>een  laid  on  this  event  than 
it  really  seems  to  deserve.  No  doubt  it  most 
probably  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
diverted  a  portion  of  the  trade  with  the  extreme 
western  states  of  Europe,  and  in  the  bulkier 
articles,  into  a  new  channel;  but  had  the  same 
facilities  for  conducting  the  commerce  with  the 
East  existed  in  Egypt  m  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies that  existed  m  antiquity,  the  trade  between 
India  and  the  countries  on  tiie  Mediterranean, 
and  in  the  lighter  and  more  valuable  products, 
would,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  have  con- 
tinued to  a  great  extent  in  the  old  channel.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  extinction  of  the  trade 
through  Egypt,  at  the  epoch  referred  to,  was 
mainly  owing  to  its  having  become  subjected  to 
the  lawless  and  arbitrary  dominion  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, who  loaded  all  articles  passing  through  the 
country  with  oppressive  exactions,  and  treated  all 
foreigners,  especially  Christians,  with  insolence 
and  contempt.  But  a  new  aera  has  begun  ;  and 
the  intercourse  with  the  East  has  already  in  part 
reverted  to  its  old  channels.  The  establishment 
of  a  steam  communication  between  Europe  and 
India  by  way  of  Alexandria  and  Suez,  with  a 
railway  through  Egypt,  is  one  of  tlie  most  strik- 
ing and  important  events  in  recent  times.  It  has 
shortened  tne  journey  to  India,  from  six  months 
to  a  month,  and  has'thus  immensely  contributed 
to  strengthen  the  hold  of  Great  Britain  over  her 
vast  possessions  in  the  East  At  the  beginning 
of  1865,  Egypt  had  no  less  than  360  miles  of 
railway,  the  most  important  of  the  lines  being 
that  of  the  '  Overland  Koute'  from  Alexandria  to 
Suez,  223  m.  in  length.  This  line,  constructed 
chiefly  by  English  engineers  and  with  English 
capital,  has  proved  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
commerce  and  trade  of  Egypt. 

It  was  one  of  the  grand  projects  of  the  late 
Mehemet  Ali  to  reconstmct  the  famous  canal  that 
formerly  connected  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile. 
Accordmg  to  Herodotus,  this  canal  was  com- 
menced by  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and  finished 
by  Darius.  (Lib.  ii.  §  158,  iv.  89.)  Under  the 
Ptolemies,  by  whom,  according  to  some  author- 
ities it  was  completed,  this  canal  became  an  im- 
portant chajinel  of  communication.  It  ioined  the 
E.  or  Felusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  at  Bubastis,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  remain ;  it  thence  proceeded 
£.  to  the  bitter  or  natron  lakes  of  Temrah  and 
Cheik-Aneded,  whence  it  followed  a  nearly  S. 
direction  to  its  junction  with  the  Red  Sea  at 
Arsinoe,  either  at  or  near  where  Suez  now  stands. 
It  is  said  by  Strabo  (lib.  xvii.  p.  805),  to  have 
been  1,000  stadia  (122  m.)  in  length ;  but  if  w« 
measure  it  on  the  best  modem  maps  it  could  hardly 
have  exceeded  from  85  to  95  m.  Herodotus  says 
that  it  was  wide  enough  to  admit  two  triremes 
sailing  abreast.  This  great  work  having  fallen  into 
decay  after  the  downfall  of  the  Ptolemaic  dvnasty, 
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was  renovated  either  by  Trajan  or  Adrian ;  and 
it  was  finally  renewed  by  Amrou,  the  general  of 
the  caliph  bmar,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  anno 
639.  (H^rodote,  par  Larcher,  iii  450.)  The 
French  engineers  traced  the  remains  of  this  great 
work  for  a  considerable  distance;  and  during 
Mehemet  Ali's  lifetime  great  efforts  were  made  to 
form  a  new  *  Isthmus  of  Suez  CanaL'  In  the  end, 
an  enterprising  engineer,  M.  F.  de  Lesseps,  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  company  to  carry  out  this 
object,  and  in  the  spring  of  18^5  the  works  were  so 
far  advanced  that  a  party  of  delegates,  representing 
the  chief  states  of  Europe  and  America,  actually 
passed  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ked  Sea  by 
the  new  canal.  The  delegates  performed  the 
journey  from  the  Nile  to  Ismaila  by  the  freshwater 
canal,  and  from  Ismaila  to  Port  Said  by  the  mari- 
time (saltwater)  canaL  The  boats  were  towed  bj*^ 
camels  and  horses,  and  for  a  distance  also  on  the 
maritime  canal  by  steamers.  After  inspecting 
the  works  in  progress  at  Port  Said  the  delegates 
returned  again  south,  sailing  back  to  Ismaila  with 
a  liresh  northerly  wind.  The  maritime  canal,  in 
the  spring  of  1866,  was  not  navigable  for  boats 
beyond  Ismaila ;  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
therefore  to  the  Red  Sea  had  to  be  performed  by 
the  freshwater  canaL  This  latter  canal  takes  its 
source  at  the  Kile,  close  to  the  town  of  Zagazig, 
and  runs  nearly  due  east  through  the  once  fertile 
land  of  Goshen  until  it  reaches  Ismaila ;  at  about 
2  m.  from  the  latter  town  it  branches  off  to  the 
southward,  leaving  Lake  Timsah  and  the  Bitter 
Lakes  on  the  east,  and  joins  the  Red  Sea  at 
Suez. 

Ismaila  is  a  flourishing  and  picturesque  little 
town  of  3,000  inhabitants,  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  isthmus,  75  kilometres  irom  Port  Said, 
midway  between  the  two  seas  at  the  north  end 
of  Lake  Timsah,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the 
works  of  the  canal.  '  The  width  of  the  mari- 
time canal  varies  at  present,  according  to  local- 
ities, from  about  16  to  58  metres,  except  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Port  Said,  where  it  attains 
84  metres.  Its  average  depth  at  present  is  not 
more  than  from  2  to  3  fu  The  depth  of  the  fresh- 
water canal  is  much  the  same  at  present  as  that 
of  the  maritime  canal,  but,  of  course,  it  is  deeper 
during  high  Kile;  its  width  varies  from  about 
16  to  about  25  metres.  The  company  of  M.  F.  de 
Lesseps,  it  is  stated,  have  contracted  with  various 
French  firms  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  of 
the  works  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea 
by  the  1st  of  July,  1868,  at  which  date  the  com- 
pany expect  that  the  canal  will  be  opened  to 
navigation,  at  a  cost  to  the  shareholders  not  ex- 
ceeding the  subscribed  capital  of  8,000,000^  ster- 
ling.    (Malta  Times,  May  4,  1865.) 

The  whole  foreign  trade  of  Egypt  centres  in 
Alexandria ;  and  we  beg  to  refer  tne  reader  to 
the  article  on  that  city  for  an  account  of  the 
imports  and  exports- of  *  the  country,  and  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  trade  is  at  present  carried  on. 

Money. — Accounts  are  kept  in  Eg3rpt  in  current 

Ctres,  each  equal  to  something  under  3(/.,  there 
g  100  of  them  to  the  pound  sterling.  There 
are,  besides,  coins  to  represent  the  ^  piastre  (11009 
cUfrah)  and  l-40thfudddh  ot  pardK)  and  5  and 
10  fuddiUi  pieces.  The  madeeyeh  is  a  small  gold 
coin,  of  the  value  of  four  piastres ;  and  the  khey- 
re«^eA  is  equal  to  nine  piastres,  or  21dL  and  3-5th8. 
These  are  the  only  Egyptian  coins.  There  is, 
however,  the  nominal  kee»  or  purse,  which  stands 
for  500  piastres,  and  the  kaznehj  or  treasury  of 
1,000  purses,  or  5,000^  sterling.  The  coins  of 
Constantinople  are  current  in  Egypt,  but  scarce. 
European  and  American  dollars  are  Pj^tty  gene- 
rally exchanged  for  20  piastres.    The  English 


sovereign  is  called  gin  yeh,  for  guinea,  and  is 
freely  taken. 

ArUiquiiiea  of  Egypt. — ^A  contemplation  of  the 
remains  of  antiquity  scattered  throughout  Eg3rpt, 
carries  us  back  to  a  period  of  which  history  fur- 
nishes no  other  records  than  those  derived  from 
the  monuments  themselves.  The  temples,  the 
palaces,  and  p3rramids  of  the  country,  marie  the 
spot  where  idolatiy  began — where  civilisation  com- 
menced its  career;  while  the  annals  of  other  na- 
tions prove  that  this  land  of  gigantic  fabrics  bad 
attained  to  a  high  degree  of  ci^^  and  social  order 
and  architectural  proficiency,  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  involved  in  bubarism.  The  range 
of  objects  presented  to  the  archa^ologbt  may  lie 
classified  tnus  : — 1.  Pyramids  ;  2.  Temples ;  3. 
Colossi  and  Sphinxes ;  4.  Sculptures  and  hiero- 
glyphics ;  5.  Tombs  and  paintings. 

1.  The  Pyramidsy  whicn,  for  vastness  and  dura- 
tion, stand  at  the  head,  not  only  of  all  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  but  of  the  ancient  world,  are 
placed  at  irr^lar  intervals  along  the  £.  foot  of 
the  libvan  hills,  at  some  distance  from  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Kile.  They  commence  at  Ghizeh, 
nearly  opposite  to  Cairo,  in  about  30°  lat,  and 
extend  S.  to  about  29°.  The  pyramids  of  Ghizeh, 
three  in  number,  are  the  best  known,  the  laigest, 
and  most  celebrated.  They  stand  on  a  plateau  of 
rock,  elevated  about  150  ft.  above  the  desert,  about 
7  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Cairo.  The  pyramidal  form 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  order  to  ensure 
stability.  Their  plan  is  that  of  a  perfect  square, 
and  their  sides  contract  by  r^ular  gradationA  till 
they  tenninate  in  a  point,  but  so  that  the  width 
of  the  base  always  exceeds  the  perpendicular 
height.  They  are  not  solid;  at  least  chambers 
and  galleries  have  been  explored  in  some  of  the 
principal  pyramids.  The  greatest  of  the  pyramids 
of  Ghizeh,  and  indeed  of  Egypt— that  of  Cheops, 
the  building  of  which  is  descnbed  by  Herodotus, 
is  a  gigantic  structure.  The  sides  of  its  base, 
which  are  in  the  line  of  the  four  cardinal  points, 
measure,  at  the  foundation,  763*4  ft,  so  that  it 
occupies  a  space  of  more  than  13  acres.  Its  per- 
pendicular height  is  about  460  ft,  being  about 
100  ft.  higher  than  the  summit  of  St  Paul's. 
This  huge  fabric  consists  of  successive  tiers  of  vast 
blocks  of  calcareous  stone,  rising  above  each  other 
in  the  form  of  steos.  The  thickness  of  the  stones, 
which  is  identical  with  the  height  of  the  steps, 
decreases  as  the  altitude  of  the  pyramid  increases, 
the  greatest  height  being  4*628  ft  and  the  least 
1*686  fu^  The  mean  breadth  of  the  steps  is  about 
1  ft  9  in.  The  best  authorities  agree  in  esti- 
mating the  number  of  steps  or  tiers  of  stone  at 
203.  According  to  the  information  communicated 
to  Herodotus  by  the  priests,  100,000  men^were 
employed  for  twenty  years  in  the  construction  of 
this  prodigious  edifice;  and  ten  years  were  em- 
ployed in  constructing  a  causeway  by  which  to 
convey  the  stones  to  the  place,  and  in  their  con- 
veyance,    (Lib.  ii.  §  124.) 

'The  other  pyramids  are  of  inferior  dimensions; 
but  they  are  mostly  all,  notwithstanding,  of  vast 
magnitude — instar  montium  educttB :  they  are  not 
all  of  stone,  some  of  them  being  of  brick. 

Many  learned  dissertations  have  been  written, 
and  many  fanciful  and  a  few  ingenious  conjectures  « 
have  been  framed  to  account  for  the  original  use 
and  object  of  these  imperishable  structures.  But 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject  is  such,  that  hitherto 
no  satisfactoxy  conclusion  has  been  airived  at. 
Even  in  the  remotest  antiquity  their  origin  was 
matter  of  doubt,  and  nothing  certain  was  known 
with  respect  to  them  or  their  founders.  (Plin. 
HUt  Kat,  Ub.  36,  §  12.)  On  the  whole,  howe\*er,  I 
it  would  seem  to  be  most  probable  that  they  were 
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intiiDatelT  connected  with  the  religion  of  the  an- 
dent  £g5rprian8 ;  and  that  they  were  at  once  a 
species  of  tombs  and  temples,  but  participating 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  fonner  character. 
(F<M-  aome  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  see 
Shaw's  Travels,  p.  170,  Ac  4to  edit ;  and  Greaves's 
PVramidographia,  in  his  works,  yoll  L) 

It  has  long  been  costomaiy  to  regaird  the  pyra- 
mids as  monuments  merely  of  the  power  and  folly 
of  the  monarehs  by  whom  they  were  raised,  and 
of  the  bondage  of  their  subjects.  This,  however, 
seenofl  to  be  a  very  superficial  prejudiced  view  of 
the  matter.  The  varying  magnitude  of  the  pyra- 
mid8»  the  (act  of  their  being  scattered  over  a  space 
extending  lengthwise  about  70  m.,  and  their  ex- 
traordinary number,  appear  to  show  pretty  conclu- 
sively that  they  must  have  been  constructed  from 
a  sense  of  utility  or  duty ;  and  not  out  of  caprice, 
or  finom  a  vain  desire  to  perpetuate  the  names  or 
the  celebrity  of  the  founders.  If  we  had  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  antiquity,  it  would  probably 
be  found  that  the  motives  which  led  to  the  con- 
atraction  of  the  pyramids  were,  at  bottom,  nearly 
identical  with  tho^  which  led  to  the  construction 
of  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's;  and  that  they  are 
monuments  of  the  religion  and  piety,  as  well  as 
of  the  power,  of  the  Pharaohs. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  look  at  these 
stupendous  piles  without  a  deep  sense  of  their 
sublimity.  Their  prodigious  magnitude^  the  im- 
penetrable mystery  that  hangs  over  their  origii^ 
and  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  applied,  and 
the  conviction  that  they  wiQ  endure  long  after  the 
proodest  existing  monuments  of  human  greatness 
nave  been  levelled  with  the  dust,  awaken  feelings 
that  cannot  be  excited  by  any  other  display  of 
the  power  and  industry  of  man.  The  pyramids, 
too,  are  associated  with  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing events  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  They 
were  probably  gazed  upon  by  Moses,  and  certainly 
were  regarded  with  wonder  and  admiration  by 
Homer  and  Herodotus,  Pythagoras  and  Plato: 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Napoleon  marshalled 
their  hosts  under  their  shadow ;  and  they  are  no 
doubt  destined  to  receive  the  homage  of  poets, 
historians,  and  philosophers,  and  to  witness  the 
exploits  of  warriors,  through  the  all  but  endless 
series  of  future  a^  (For  further  details  as  to 
the  Pyramids,  besides  the  authorities  already  re- 
ferred to,  see  the  Description  de  I'Egypte,  torn,  ix.; 


U^rodote,  par  Larcher,  lib.  ii,  with  the  notes; 
and  a  host  of  other  works.) 

2.  7>Mpfef.— The  remains  of  buildings  devoted 
to  religious  worship  form,  next  to  the  pyramids, 
the  meet  considerable  reli^ues  of  antiquity  in 
Egypt.  Reared  after  one  uniform  design,  gigantic 
in  size,  massive  in  detail,  and  calculated  to  strike 
awe  to  the  heart  of  the  worshipper,  they  show 
how  large  a  share  religion  occupied  in  the  policy 
of  the  rulers,  and  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
people.  Egyptian  architecture  has — unlike  that 
of  Greece — found  few  imitators;  for  the  vastness 
and  solidity  it  demands,  the  enormous  proportions 
it  exhibits,  reauire  an  amount  of  labour  and  ma- 
terial only  to  iiave  been  furnished  in  the  land  of 
the  pyramids.  Hence  the  unvarying  uniformity 
which  all  the  snecimens  of  it  present,  unmixed  as 
they  are  with  the  additions  of  modem  taste,  un- 
touched by  the  hand  of  improvement,  renders  the 
architecture  of  Egypt,  above  that  of  all  other 
narions,  the  most  characteristic  and  unique.  The 
plan  and  appurtenances  of  an  Egyptian  temple 
consist,  first,  of  the  approach  to  it,  or  dromat ;  a 
sacred  avenue,  lined  on  each  side  with  sphinxes, 


and  in  some  instances  a  mile  lon^.  This  conducts 
to  the  entrance,  or  propyhn,  a  prmdpal  feature  in 
the  buildmg,  consisting  of  pyramidal  moles,  with 
a  rectangnuir  base  and  sides,  inclining  less  to  one 
another  than  in  the  perfect  pyramid,  upon  which 
the  most  elaborate  sculptures 'were  cut.  Between 
them  is  the  door ;  but  before  the  door  sometimes 
two  obelisks  rise  beside  two  colossi,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Luxor  (TTiebes),  The  number  of  these 
propyla  and  dromi  is  indefinite ;  occasionally  three 
must  be  passed  before  arriving  at  the  pronaos,  or 
portico  of  the  temple  itself,  which  has  a  massive 
fa9ade,  supported  by  piUars.  A  doom'a^  leads  to 
the  sekoB,  or  cell,  which  is  always  divided  into 
several  apartments.  A  second  door  generally  leads 
to  an  hypostolito  hall,  having  a  flat  roof,  supported 
by  huge  pillars.  (Dbndbrah.)  Some  of  these 
halls  are  of  immense  size.  Other  chambers  suo~ 
ceed,  until  the  holy  recess  presents  itself;  an 
oblong  room,  with  an  altar  and  several  idols  sculp- 
tured in  stone.  To  almost  every  apartment  there 
are  staircaaes  leading  to  the  terraced  roofs,  many 
of  which  are  of  such  dimensions  that  at  present 
Arab  villages  are  built  upon  them.  Although 
many  of  the  temples  are  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  their  interion  are  uniformly  covered  in 
every  part  with  the  most  elaborate  sculptures. 
The  structures  vrill  be  found  more  minutely  de- 
scribed under  Demdbkah,  Edfou,  and  Thebbs. 
(Strabo,  Edt  de  Ci^ubon,  805 ;  Egyptian  Anti- 
quities, L  69-77.) 

8.  Coiouif  SphinxeBy  ^. — Although  these  have 
been  invariably  found  as  appendages  to  the  templ^ 
yet  the  important  place  tney  occupy  in  the  anti- 
quities of  Egypt  demands  a  separate  notice.  Im- 
mensity of  size,  so  main  an  element  in  producing 
grandeur  of  effect,  was  the  chief  end  of  the  Egyptian 
artist ;  and  that  this  might  take  a  stronger  hold 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  spectetor,  the  largest 
colossi  have  mostly  placed  near  them  a  small  figure 
for  contrast  and  measure  of  magnitude.  Those 
representing  men  are  always  the  figures  of  some 
deity,  and  were  placed  in  pairs  opposite  tlie  pro- 
pyhea.  They  are  naked,  except  a  head-dress  and 
cloth  bound  round  the  waist.  Some  are  sculptured 
of  one  entire  stone  (hence  called  monolithes),  and 
were  cut  out  of  the  quarries  and  transported  to  the 
temples  at  an  enormous  expense  of  time  and  labour. 
On  the  plain  of  Thebes,  about  half  way  between 
the  W.  desert  and  the  Nile,  are  two  colossal  figures, 
about  50  ft.  in  height,  seated  each  on  a  pedestel 
18  ft;,  long,  14  ft.  broad,  and  6  ft.  high.  One  of 
these,  supposed  to  be  the  '  Memnon,'  the  most  cele- 
brated b^  far  of  the  Egyptian  statues,  is  said  to 
have  emitted  sounds  at  sunrise  or  soon  after,  and 
when  the  sun's  rays  fell  on  its  lips.  Strabo  saw 
the  stetue,  and  heard  the  mystenous  sound ;  and 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  Germanicus  visited  the  *  Jtfeni- 
mmis  Sitxea  effigiety  ubi  radiit  $oHm  icta  etij  vooalem 
Bonum  reddauiJ  (AnnaL,  lib.  ii.  §  61.)  A  portion 
of  a  similar  statue,  but  of  smaller  dimensions,  may 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  4,  Egyptian 
Saloon),  which  was  brought  b^  Belzoui  from  the 
Memnonium.  Besides  these  gigantic  represented 
tions  of  deified  human  beuigs,  those  of  other 
gods  are  met  with  throughout  the  country.  The 
strangest  are  tlvMe  ideal  figures  called  sphinxes, 
some  having  a  man's  head,  and  lion's  Hmbs  and 
body  {andr<^^p/iinxe$) ;  others,  the  most  numerous, 
with  a  female  head;  others  again  displaying  a 
ram's  head. 

Sphinxes  were  usually  placed  in  those  double 
rows  which  formed  the  avenues,  or  dromi.  of 
the  temples,  and  vary  very  much  in  size.  The 
lar]^t  is  that  placed  £.  of  the  second  pvramid  of 
Ghizeh.  It  is  an  andro-sphinx,  much  of  it  buried 
in  sand,  but  the  head  and  a  portion  of  the  body 
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are  visible ;  the  first  measuring,  from  the  chin  to 
the  top  of  the  forehead,  28  ft.,  the  body  being  above 
100  ft  long ;  the  face  has  been  much  mutilated. 
The  excavations  of  M.  Caviglia  disclosed  some 
curious  appendages  to  this  gigantic  monster.  On 
a  stone  platfonn,  between  the  fore-paws,  is  a  block 
of  gramte  14  ft.  by  7  ft.,  and  2  ft.  thick,  highly 
embellished  with  sculptures  in  bas-relief;  and  on 
the  second  digit  of  the  southern  paw,  a  Gre«k  in- 
scription is  deeply  cut  (given  with  others  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  xix.  fil,  with  a  translation  by 
Dr.  Young).  Between  the  legs  of  the  sphinx,  and 
on  the  ground  in  iront  of  it,  is  a  small  temple,  a 
plan  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view. (xix.416.)  Appearances  around  the  sphinx 
indicate  that  it  was  originally  enclosed  within  a 
wall.  Besides  the  human  colossi  and  sphinxes, 
other  figures  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  mythology 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  All  the  colossi,  of 
whatever  denomination,  were,  it  is  supposed,  co- 
loured over  in  every  part,  many  of  them  still  ex- 
hibiting traces  of 'paint.  (Heeren's  Researches, 
ii.  214,  £ngL  trans. ;  Quarterly  Review.) 

4.  ScuJpturea  and  Hieroglyphics, — The  preceding 
chapters  only  give  an  account  of  those  specimens 
of  Egyptian  architecture  and  sculpture  whose- im- 
mensity, and,  when  compared  with  the  classic  ele- 
gance of  Grecian  models,  whose  uncouth  forms 
might  be  deemed  the  first  rude,  though  gigantic 
efforts  of  the  Egyptian  artists ;  but  a  dose  exami- 
nation of  the  ornaments  with  which  the  ancient 
buildings  are  profusely  enriched,  shows  the  great 
proficiency  to  which  they  had  attained  in  the  more 
refined  branches  of  art.  The  obelisks,  the  walls, 
and  all  the  apartments  of  the  edifices  described 
above,  are  covered  in  almost  every  part  with  sculp- 
tures executed  with  the  most  minute  finish  and 
exquisite  skilL  The  mined  temples  and  obelisks 
of  Egypt  are,  in  fact,  so  many  historical  records. 
The  wars  and  triumphs  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns 
were,  for  the  most  part,  the  theme  of  the  sculptor. 
The  immense  propvlsea  and  walls  of  Luxor  and 
Kamac,  for  example,  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
forms  of  pursuit,  the  attitudes  of  the  victors,  the 
wounded,  and  the  dying, — ^the  sea  fights,  the  reli- 
gious sacrifices  and  processions. 

The  hierogh/phics  or  figures,  symbolical  devices, 
and  characters  with  which  the  Egyptian  obelisks 
and  other  monuments  are  covered,*  are  highly  in- 
tcrestmg,  from  the  insight  which  they  afford  into 
the  steps  by  which  men  were  led  to  the  use  of  a 
written  lan^a^e.  The  most  obvious  expedient 
for  communicating  substantive  ideas  would  be  by 
drawing  figures  of  the  objects :  thus,  a  battle  might 
l)e  represented  by  the  figures  of  armed  men  (in- 
tending with  each  other.  But  this  is  a  very  clumsy 
and  inconvenient  mode  of  conveying  information, 
and  cannot  be  applied  to  represent  mental  feelings 
or  abstract  ideas.  Hence  pictorial  are  vei^  soon 
sui)erseded  by  or  mixed  up  with  symbohcal  or 
allegorical  representations,  which  depict  facts,  qua- 
lities, OT  ciroumstances,  by  conventional  or  arbi- 
trary marks ;  and  these  sorts  of  characters  being, 
in  the  course  of  time^  still  further  simplified,  lose 
a  great  portion  of  their  original  pictorial  character, 
and  degenerate  into  what  may  be  called  a  common, 
demoiipy  or  enchorial  writing.  The  Chinese  is  the 
most  perfect  example  of  tMs  sort  of  conventional 
writing;  and  Duhalde  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  the  steps  by  which  it  was  derived  from 
pictorial  writing.  (Duhalde,  Description  Geogra- 
phique,  Ac.,  ii.  272,  ed.  1 786.)  The  present  Chinese 
characters  are,  in  truth,  nothing  but  a  refined  and 
improved  species  of  hieroglyphics,  each  character 
presenting  to  the  eye  a  distinct  object  or  quality. 
At  this  point  the  Chinese  have  stopped;  and  it 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  them  to  attempt 


to  mark  the  different  sounds  of  the  voice  by  cha- 
racters or  letters,  and  by  combining  these  to  form 
a  written  language.  Now,  it  was  long  supposed 
that,  like  the  Chinese,  the  characters  on  ^  the 
Egyptian  monuments  were  wholly  hieroglyphical, 
and  much  learning  and  ingenuity  have  been  ex- 
pended in  efforts  to  decipher  them'.  It  was  latterly, 
however,  conjectured  by  Zoega  (De  Origine  et  Usu 
Obeliscorum,  p.  454),  that  some  of  the  charactere 
on  the  monuments  might  be  neither  pictorial  nor 
symbolical,  but  phonetic  (from  iwi^,  vox) ;  that  is, 
that  they  might  represent  sounds,  and  not  things, 
and  be  either  alphabetic  or  syllabic,  or  both.  War- 
burton  had  already  shown  how  the  refined  sym- 
bolic writing  might  pass  into  the  phonetic,  but  he 
erroneously  conduded  that  the  monuments  afilbrded 
no  specimens  of  the  latter.  (Divine  Leg.,  iii.  161.) 
The  surmise,  for  it  was  little  better,  of  Zoega  has 
since,  however,  been  established  bjr  Dr.  Young, 
Champollion,  and  others.  But  in  doing  thia  they 
had  facilities  unknown  to  Waiburton,  Zoega,  and 
previous  inquirers.  The  French,  when  in  Egypt, 
discovered  at  Rosetta  a  stone,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  on  which  three  inscriptions  are  sculp- 
tured ;  and  it  appears  from  the  last  and  most  perfect 
of  these,  which  is  in  (^reek,  that  the  inscnptions 
are  either  entirely  or  substantially  identical  with 
each  other,  being  the  same  royal  decree  which,  it 
says,  was  ordered  to  be  cut  in  sacred  character!  or 
hieroglyphics,  in  enchorial  characters  (that  is,  in 
modified  or  conventional  hieroglyphics),  and  in 
Greek.  The  inscriptions  are  a  good  deal  mutilated, 
particularly  the  hieroglyphical ;  but  they  are  still 
sufficiently  distinct  to  allow  the  hieroglyphical 
and  enchorial  to  be  compared  with  each  other  and 
with  the  Greek.  The  study  of  this  trilingual  stone, 
enabled  Dr.  Young  to  determine,  or  rather  perhaps 
conjecture  vrith  considerable  probability,  which  of 
the  enchorial  and  hieroglyphical  signs  were  pho- 
netic, and  to  fix  their  vjuue.  M.  Champollion  and 
oUiers  have  since  zealously  followed  up  the  path 
thus  opened,  but  with  no  great  or  marked  success. 
If,  indeed,  the  Egyptian  writing  were  either  wholly 
figurative  or  wholly  phonetic,  a  key  to  its  mysteries 
might  be  discovered,  and  its  long  hidden  treasures 
be  again  brought  to  light.  But  the  most  probable 
conclusion  seems  to  1^  that  it  is  partly  the  one 
and  partly  the  other ;  or  that  the  characters  are  in 
a  state  of  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
This,  also,  is  the  matured  opinion  of  Champollion, 
who  lays  it  down  distinctly,  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  Pr^s  du  Systfeme  Hieroj^lyphique,  that  *  the 
hieroglyphic  mode  of  writing  is  a  complex  system 
— a  system  figurative,  symholiccd,  and  phonetic,  in 
the  same  text,  in  the  same  phrase,  I  would  almost 
say  in  the  same  word.'  An  examination  of  the 
hieroglyphic  writings  must  go  far  to  satisfy  every 
one  that  this  is  a  tolerably  correct  statement. 
Many  of  the  characters  are  purely  pictorial ;  while 
others  are  mere  arbitrary  symbols,  and  may  be, 
and  most  probably  in  some  instances  are,  phonetic ; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  alphabetic  or  syllabic 
In  fact,  no  certain  conclusions  can  be,  or^  at  all 
events,  have  been  drawn  with  respect  to  it.  No 
doubt  it  was  sufficiently  inteUigible  to  those  who 
were  instructed  in  its  mysteries,  but  to  those  des- 
titute of  such  instruction  its  inteipretation  must 
be  a  work  of  all  but  insuperable  difficulty;  so  that 
there  seems  but  little  probability  that  the  veil 
which  covered  Isis  in  antiquity  should  ever  be 
wholly  removed.  (Besides  the  authorities  abeady 
referred  to,  the  reader  may  consult  the  art,  ^  Hiero- 
glyphics'  in  the  Encyc  Britannica,  one  of  the  most 
able  and  elaborate  treatises  on  the  subject  that  has 
ever  appeared. 

6.  Tombs  and  Paintings, — Every  relic  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  appears  to  have  been  originally 
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desired  for  aa  almost  perpetual  endurance.  Their 
architecture, — the  forms  of  which  are  mostly  pyra- 
midal, with  bases  that  have  withstood  the  most 
studious  and  conUnued  destruction ;  their  colossal 
sculptures,— many  of  them  monolithes  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock;  and  even  the  bodies  of  their  dead, 
— all  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  eternity. 
Thoinsands  of  years  have  passed  since  many  of  the 
mummies  recently  unrolled  were  embtdmed,  yet 
eveiy  feature,  eve^  fibre,  still  remains.  £ven  the 
coloure  of  the  paintings  with  which  their  sepul- 
chres were  adorned  are  still  as  vivid  as  if  they  had 
been  laid  on  yesterday.  So  deep  were  their  reli- 
gious sentiments  concerning  dissolution,  that  they 
bestowed  more  labour  and  ornament  upon  the 
dwellings  of  the  dead  than  upon  the  habitations 
of  the  living.  *  The^  call,'  says  Diodorus  Siculus, 
*  the  houses  of  the  hving  inns,  because  for  a  short 
space  we  inhabit  them ;  but  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead  they  call  eternal  nuumons,  because  thev  con- 
tinue with  the  gods  for  an  infinite  space,  "^^ere- 
fore,  in  the  structure  of  their  houses,  thev  are  little 
solicitous ;  but  in  exquisitely  adorning  their  sepul- 
chre, they  think  no  cost  sufiicient'  (Diod.  Sic., 
lib.  l)  It  was  not  enough  that  the  bodies  of  indi- 
viduids  should  be  preserved  by  the  laborious  and 
expensive  process  of  embalming,  but  their  actions 
and  employments  during  life  were  elaboratelv  re- 
corded, and,  as  it  were,  perpetuated,  bv  the  hand 
of  the  painter  on  the  waUs  of  the  tombs  in  which 
they  were  laid.  In  everv  instance  tihe  entrances 
of  the  tombs  were  artfully  concealed,  presenting 
an  exact  resemblance  to  the  rest  of  the  rock  in 
which  they  were  cut;  for  all  the  tombs  of  Egypt 
are  excavations,  those  of  the  people  being  dug  m 
the  side  of  the  mountains,  and  those  of  the  kings 
within  the  enclosures  of  the  temples,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  is  Bibanr^MobJk  at  lliebefl. 
The  expedients  employed  to  secure  the  dead  from 
desecration  are  elaborate  in  the  extreme :  not  only 
were  thdr  entrances  a  secret,  but  descent  to  the 
chambers  where  the  bodies  were  laid  is  only  to  be 
made  by  deep  shafts  and  endless  winding  recesses. 
The  mummy  was  enclosed  in  a  sarcophagus  pro- 
fusely ornamented,  and  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
chamber.  Besides  human  bodies,  those  of  ^nimali^ 
held  to  be  sacred  were  also  often  embalmed,  (fiel- 
zoni*8  Operations  and  Discoveries;  Wilkinson's 
Topography  of  Thebes.) 

As  the  monuments  unravel,  in  some  degree,  the 
mystery  of  Egypt's  ancient  history,  so  an  ex- 
amination of  the  paintings  that  cover  the  tombs 
gives  us  some  insight  into  the  domestic  condition 
and  usages  of  its  people.  Every  employment  and 
amusement  is  vividly  pourtrayed  around  these 
sepulchral  walls,  each  according  to  the  station  of 
life  of  the  person  to  which  it  refers.  The  forms  of 
every  article  of  furniture,  of  ships,  of  carriages,  of 
every  thing,  in  short,  pertaining  to  civilised  life, 
are  there  accurately  figured.  As  pictures,  how- 
ever^  these  efforts  of  the  primeval  artists  are  far 
from  pleasing.  The  colours,  though  still  bright 
and  vivid,  are  all  positive,  seldom  being  blended 
or  softened;  and  perspective,  or  any  approach  to 
it,  is  no  where  to  be  detected.  But  the  details  of 
private  life  that  they  present  are  wonderfully 
minute  and  copious;  and  by  a  long  and  careful 
stndjr  of  these,  assisted  in  parts  by  an  active 
imagination,  and  by  a  large  infusion  of  what  Du- 
gald  Stewart  has  called  conjectural  lustoiy,  Sir 
J.  6.  Wilkinson  has  produced  a  singularly  mter- 
esting  and  instructive  work.  In  fact,  if  we  might 
trust  to  his  ingenious  sug^tions  and  deductions, 
we  should  have  a  clearer  insight  into  the  habits, 
manners,  and  every-day  life  or  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, than  we  have  into  those  of  most  European 
nations.    (Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 


Egrptians,  3  vols.  Lend.  1837.    See  also  Roscl- 
lini,  Monumcnti  dell'  Egitto,  Pisa,  1834.) 

History, — ^The  origin  of  tiie  Egyptian  nation, 
and  the  history  of  their  native  princes,  are  in- 
volved in  the  greatest  obscurity  and  uncertainty. 
This  much,  however,  is  established  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  Egyptians  had  at- 
tained to  great  wealth  and  civilisation,  and  had 
established  a  regular,  well-organised,  and  (if  we 
may  estimate  it  by  its  results)  wisely-contrived 
system  of  government,  while  the  greater  number 
of  the  surrounding  nations  were  mvolved  in  the 
grossest  barbarism.  At  length,  however,  Cam- 
byses,  emperor  of  Persia,  added  Egypt  to  his  other 
provinces.  It  continued  attached  to  Persia  for 
193  years,  though  often  in  open  rebellion  against 
its  conquerors.  Alexander  the  Great  had  little 
difficult^  in  effecting  its  conquest;  and  it  has 
been  interred  from  his  foundation  of  Alexandria, 
which  soon  became  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
commerce,  that  he  intended  to  establish  in  it  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  his  vast  empire.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus,  became  master  of  the  country.  Under 
this  able  prince  and  his  immediate  successors, 
Egypt  recovered  the  greater  portion  of  its  ancient 
prosperity,  and  was  for  three  centuries  the  favoured 
seat  of  commerce,  art,  and  science.  The  feeble- 
ness and  indolence  of  the  last  sovereigns  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty  facilitated  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Romans :  Augustus  possessed  him- 
self of  it  after  a  struggle  of  some  duration,  and  for 
the  next  666  years  itbelonged  to  the  Roman  and 
Greek  empires,  constituted  their  most  valuable 
prov.,  and  was  for  a  lengthened  period  the  granary, 
as  it  were,  of  Rome.  In  640  Egypt  submitted  to 
the  victorious  Amron,  general  of  the  caliph  Omar ; 
under  whose  successors  it  continued  till  about 
1171,  when  the  Turkmans  expelled  the  caliphs: 
these  again  were  in  their  turn  expelled,  in  1250, 
by  the  Mamelukes.  The  latter  raised  to  the 
throne  one  of  their  own  chiefs  with  the  title  of 
sultan ;  and  this  new  dynasty  reigned  over  Egypt 
till  1517,  when  the  Mamelukes  were  totally  de- 
•ated,  and  the  last  of  their  sultans  put  to  death 
oy  the  Turkish  sultan  Selim.  The  conqueror  did 
not,  however,  entirely  suppress  the  Mameluke 
government,  but  merely  reconstructed  it  on  a 
new  basis,  placing  at  its  head  a  pacha  appointed 
by  himselif,  who  presided  over  a  council  of  twentv- 
four  Mameluke  beys  or  chie&.  So  long  as  tLe 
Ottoman  sultans  preserved  their  original  power 
and  authority,  this  form  of  government,  though 
about  the  worst  that  could  have  been  devised  had 
the  interests  of  the  country  been  ever  so  littie 
attended  to,  answered  their  purpose  of  preserving 
Egypt  in  dependence,  and  of  drawing  from  it 
supplies  of  men  and  money:  but  the  power  of  the 
pacnas  declined  with  that  of  their  masters ;  and 
latterly  the  whole  executive  authority  centered 
in  the  beys,  who,  except  upon  rare  occasions,  paid 
little  more  than  a  nominal  deference  to  the  orders 
of  the  sultan. 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  1798,  when  a 
French  anny,  commanded  by  Napoleon,  landed 
in  Egypt.  The  Mameluke  force  having  b€»en  anni- 
hilated or  dispersed  in  a  series  of  engagements  with 
the  French,  the  latter  succeeded  m  subjugating 
the  country.  Napoleon  having  returned  to  ]^ance, 
the  French  in  Egypt  were  attacked  in  1801  by 
a  British  army,  by  which  they  were  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  convention  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  country.  The  British  having  not  long 
after  also  evacuated  Egypt,  it  relapsed  into  its 
former  state  of  anarchy  and  barbarism,  from  which 
it  was  at  last  rescued  by  the  good  fortune  and 
ability  of  Mehemet  AIL    This  extraordinary  man, 
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a  native  of  an  obscnre  village  of  Albania,  having 
entered  the  military  service,  attained,  imrtl^'  by 
his  bravery,  and  partly  by  his  talent  for  intngae, 
to  the  di^ty  of  pacha  in  1804.  Hia  subseouent 
history  is  well  known.  The  massacre  or  the 
Mamelukes,  in  1811,  raised  him  to  almost  abso- 
lute power ;  and  his  victorious  arms  subsequently 
wrested  Syria  -from  the  Grand  Seignior.  But  he 
was  compelled,  in  1840,  b^  the  interference  of  the 
European  powers,  to  relmquish  all  his  Afliatic 
possessions.  The  treaty  of  London,  in  1841,  rati- 
fied by  the  imperial  eclict  of  June  1,  made  the 
government  of  Eflnrpt  hereditary  in  the  funily  of 
Mehemet  Ali  The  fifth  viceroy — ^more  tjuly 
king — of  the  new  dynasty,  Ismail  IPasha,  who  as- 
sumed the  government  in  January,  1863,  was  the 
eldest  survivinff  son  of  Ibrahim  Fasha,  eldest  son 
of  Mehemet  Ah. 

EHRENBREITSTEIN,  a  town  and  strong  for- 
tress of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  a  steep  and  pictu- 
resque rock,  778  ft.  in  height,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  opposite  to  Coblentz,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  Pop.  8,887  in 
1861,  excL  of  garrison  of  1,286.  A  tower  or  for- 
tress is  said  to  have  been  constructed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  this  rock  by  the  Romans ;  and  in  modem 
times  it  was  regularly  fortified,  a  well  was  cut  in 
the  rock  to  the  depth  of  584  ft.,  and  it  was  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  Ger- 
many. It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
French  in  1796,  1796,  and  1797 ;  but  it  fell  into 
their  hands  on  the  27th  of  January,  1799,  the 
garrison  having  been  previously  reduced  to  a  state 
of  faming  The  French  blew  up  the  fortifications 
subsequently  to  the  treaty  of  Luneville.  They 
have,  however,  been  reconstructed  by  the  Prussian 
government  since  1815,  and  rendered  more  ex- 
tensive and  formidable  than  ever.  Ehrenbreit- 
stein,  with  the  new  fortresses  on  the  hill  of  the 
Chartreuse  and  the  Petersberg,  forms  a  portion  of 
the  grand  military  position  of  which  Coblentz 
(which  see)  is  the  centre.  The  town  of  Ehren- 
breitstein  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  rock. 

EICHSTADT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Regens- 
burg  (Ratisbon),  on  the  AltmUhl,  41  m.  WSW. 
Ratisbon.  Pop.  7,835  in  1861.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  contains  the  summer  residence  of  the 
ducal  family  of  Leuchtenbeig,  with  a  Brazilian 
cabinet,  and  other  collections  of  art  and  science; 
a  cathedral,  in  the  Gothic  style,  commenced  in 
1259;  with  several  other  churches,  a  Capuchin 
convent,  bishop's  palace,  Latin  school,  ecclesias- 
tical seminary,  public  library,  and  museums  of 
painting,  antiquities,  and  natural  history.  It  has 
four  suburbs.  About  1  m.  distant  is  the  Willi- 
baldsbuig,  a  castle  on  a  height,  believed  to  have 
replaced  a  Roman  fortress.  It  has  a  well  of  great 
depth,  and  its  trenches  have  been  cut  in  the  solid 
rock ;  but  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  Eichstadt 
has  manufactures  of  hardware,  earthenware,  and 
woollens;  besides  breweries  and  stone  quairies. 
The  town  originally  belonged  to  the  prince-bishops, 
successors  of  St.  Willibald,  and  was  given  by 
Napoleon  I.  to  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamois,  to 
whose  memory  the  citizens  have  erected  a  hand- 
some monument  in  the  vicinity. 

EIMBECK,  or  EINBECK,  a  town  of  Hanover, 
cap.  principality  Grnbenhagen,  distr.  Hildesheim, 
on  the  lime,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  37  m.  S. 
by  E.  Hanover,  on  the  railway  from  Hanover 
to  Hildesheim.  Pop.  5,660  in  1861.  The  town 
is  enclosed  by  walls  and  broad  ditches,  and  is 
ill  built  and  dir^.  It  has  two  hospitals,  and  a 
superior  schooL  Eimbeck  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  beer,  which,  like  London  porter,  was  sent 
all  over  the  empire.  At  present,  Eimbeck  is  less 
celebrated  for  its  beer;  but  it  has  some  breweries, 
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with  fabrics  of  woollen  and  linen  dotfa,  linen  yam, 
stockings,  shoes,  leather,  and  chemical  products, 
and  a  bisk  trade  in  flax  and  other  agricultttiai 
produce.    In  1836  it  suffered  severely  from  a  fire. 

EISENACH,  a  maiket-town  of  Central  Ger- 
many, duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach,  cap.  of  the 
principality  and  prov.  of  same  name,  on  a  gentle 
declivity  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nessa  and 
H^hsel,  endicled  by  wooded  hills ;  44  m.  W.  by  8. 
Weimar,  and  91m.  NE.  Fnmkfort-on-the-Mavne, 
on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to  Leipzig.  Pop. 
11,517  in  1861.  It  is  the  principal  town  in  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  and  is  well  biult,  and  laid  out, 
paved  and  well  lighted.  It  has  five  suburbs,  with 
four  churches,  a  handsome  market-place,  in  which 
is  the  ducal  residence,  and  the  new  citizens* 
academy,  estab.  1825;  a  mmt,  four  hospitals,  a 
worichonse,  house  of  correction,  town-hall,  gym- 
nasium,  teachers*  seminary,  school  for  forestera, 
schools  for  the  indigent,  and  various  other  public 
and  benevolent  institutions.  Formerly,  this  was 
the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  manufacturing 
towns  between  Leipzig  and  Frankfort.  It  was 
formerly  noted  for  its  mannfactnres  of  seige,  plush, 
and  other  woollen  8tu£b ;  but  during  the  period 
of  the  *  Continental  System,'  the  capitalists  of 
Eisenach  forsook  the  manufacture  of  wool  for  that 
of  cotton,  which,  on  the  re-opening  of  the  con- 
tinental ports  to  British  goods,  was  all  but  anni- 
hilated. About  14  m.  S.  of  the  town,  is  the  cele- 
brated castle  of  Wartbnrg,  on  a  hill^  1,243  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  which  Luther  passed  his 
10  months'  durance,  under  the  friendly  arrest  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Travellers  are  still  shown 
the  room  he  occupied,  though  the  oastle  is,  in 
great  part,  in  a  state  of  decay. 

EISLEBEN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  sUtes, 
prov.  Saxony,  distr.  Mersebeig ;  19  m.  W.  by  N. 
Halle,  and  35  m.  SW.  by  S.  Magdebuig,  on  the 
railway  from  Halle  to  Nordhausen.  Pop.  11,120 
in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  on  elevated  ground, 
near  the  BOse,  and  is  divided  into  an  old  and  a  new 
town,  the  former  of  which  is  encircled  with  walls 
and  ditches.  It  has  several  suburbs ;  an  ancient 
castle,  formeriy  the  residence  of  the  counts  Mans- 
feld ;  four  churches ;  a  Protestant  gymnasium, 
and  two  hospitals;  and  is  the  seat  ma  coundl 
for  the  circle,  a  judicial  tribunal  for  the  circle 
and  town,  and  a  board  of  mines.  Eisleben  is  cele- 
brated as  the  native  place  of  the  g^reat  reformer, 
Martin  Luther,  bom  here  on  the  10th  of  Nov., 
1483  ;  and  who  also  died  here  on  the  13th  of  Feb., 
1546.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  where 
he  breathed  his  last,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1689.  Bein^  afterwards  rebuilt,  it  was 
converted  into  k  gratuitous  school  for  poor  chil- 
dren, and  a  teacher's  seminary ;  the  cap,  cloak, 
and  other  relics  of  Luther,  are  preserved  in  it,  and 
shown  to  visitors ;  and  his  bust  is  placed  over  the 
door.  In  one  of  the  churches  of  the  town  is  a 
pulpit,  from  which  he  occasionally  preached ;  and 
here,  also,  are  busts  of  himself  and  Melanctbon. 
Luther  was  the  son  of  a  miner  at  Eisleben,  and 
the  greater  part  of  its  inhab.  continue  to  work  in 
the  copper  and  sUver  mines  in  its  vicinity ;  but  it 
has  also  some  potash  and  saltpetre  factories,  and 
one  of  tobacco,  besides  several  breweries. 

EKATERINEBURG,  a  town  of  the  Russian 
empire,  gov.  of  Perm,  near  the  bottom  of  the  E. 
declivity  of  the  Oural  chain,  on  the  Iset,  and  in 
the  line  of  the  great  road  leading  from  Perm  to 
Tobolsk.  Pop.  12,380  in  1858.  The  town  was 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1728,  and  is  regu- 
larly built  and  fortified.  Besides  bein^  the  key 
of  Siberia,  it  is  the  cap.  of  the  richest  mining  dis- 
trict of  the  empire ;  nas  a  board  for  the  general 
direction  of  the  mines,  a  mint  for  the  coinage  of 
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copper,  and  extensive  iron  and  copper  foandriesin 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Its  inhab.,  who  consist 
mostly  of  emancipated  serfs,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  crown,  are  almost  wholly  employed  in  the 
mines  and  working  metals. 

EKATERINOSLAF,  a  gov.  of  European  Russia, 
having  the  sea  of  Azoff,  and  the  gov.  of  Taorida 
on  its  S.  frontier.  Area,  25,680  sq.  m.  Pop. 
870,100  in  1846,  and  1,842,681  in  1858.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  sorfaoe  consist  of  a  vast  steppe 
or  plain,  without  trees,  and  with  a  thin  arid  soiL 
The  portions  on  this  side  the  Dniepr,  by  which  it 
is  traversed,  are  the  most  frntile.  Grazing  is  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  inhab.,  who  possess 
unmense  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
and  goats.  The  breed  of  sheep  has  been  mate- 
rially improved.  Bees  are  abundant;  and  the 
Alk-worm  is  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  MariopouL 
The,  pop.  consbts  principally  of  Russians  and  Cos- 
sacks ;  but  there  are  several  other  races,  among 
whom  10,000  German  colonists.  Principal  towns, 
Ekateiinoslaf,  Bakhmont,  and  Mariopoui. 

EKATBRixoeLAP,  the  cap.  of  the  above  gov., 
on  the  Dniepr,  immediately  below  the  cataracts ; 
Ut.  4S9  27'  20"  N.,  long.  84<»  66'  K  Pop.  11,620 
in  1858.  Catherine  II.  laid  the  fint  stone  of  this 
town,  in  {iresenoe  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  in 
1787.  It  is  designed  on  a  lar;^  scale,  and  its 
hroad  rectangular  streets  are  still  very  far  from 
being  completely  filled  up.  Exclusive  of  the  gov. 
offices,  it  has  a  gymnasium,  and  some  other  ute- 
xarv  as  well  as  charitable  institutions. 

£LBA  (the  (Ethalia  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Boa 
«ir  Iha  of  the  Etruscans  and  Romans),  an  island 
of  the  Mediterranean,  or  rather  of  the  Tyrrhene 
sea,  belon^g  to  Italy,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  strait  of  Piombmo,  7  or  8  m.  across,  between 
lat.420  43'  and  42^  58'  N.,  and  long.  10^  5'  and 
14^  25'  £.  Shape  irregular,  but  not  very  unlike 
that  of  the  letter  T,  having  the  upper  end  towards 
the  E.  Length,  £.  to  W.,  16  m. ;  breadth,  vary- 
ing from  2  to  12  m. ;  circumference,  about  68  m\ ; 
area,  150  sq.  m.  Pop.  18,450  in  1861.  The  isUnd 
is  covered  with  mountains ;  a  central  chain  runs 
through  its  whole  extent,  the  principal  summit  of 
which,  towards  its  W.  extremity,  is  2^624  ft.  in 
height.  Granite  abounds^  especially  m  the  E. 
part  of  the  island,  and  it  in  a  great  measure  con- 
stitutes the  numerous  rocky  shelves  with  which 
the  coasts  are  bristled.  Gheologically  the  isUmd 
affords  no  traces  of  the  action  of  fire.  Secondary 
and  tertiary  formations,  calcareous,  aluminous,  or 
magnesian,  are  plentiful  in  the  W. ;  on  the  £.  shore 
the  surface  is  covered  with  a  reddish  vegetable 
earth,  many  feet  in  thickness,  and  furrowed  with 
ferruginous  vems.  Iron  is  everywhere  abundant : 

'  Insula  mffxhanstlB  Chalybnm  generosa  metallis.' 
^neid,  z.  174. 
besides  which,  copper,  calamine,  antimonv,  alum, 
asbestos,  opal,  tourmaline,  and  various  kinds  of 
marble  are  found.  There  is  no  navigable  river, 
but  there  are  many  small  rivulets  used  to  turn 
mills  ;  the  largest  are  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island, 
where  there  are  also  some  salt  marshes.  Climate 
excellent,  the  heats  being  neither  excessive,  nor  of 
long  duration ;  nor  the  cold  severe.  Except  in  a 
few  particular  locatities,  Elba  is  decidedly  healthy. 
The  appearance  of  the  island  is  far  from  prepos- 
sessing ;  and  the  cultivable  land  is  but  of  very 
limited  extent.  ^  Ruins  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  wretched  hamlets,  two  mean  villages 
and  one  fortress— these,  generally  speaking,  arc 
all  that  meet  the  sight  on  the  side  of  the  island 
which  extends  along  the  channel  of  Piombino. 
The  traveller,  however,  finds  the  scene  changed 
on  visiting  Monte-Grosso  (in  the  N£.),  cov^ed 
with  myrtles,  rosemary,  the  mastick  tree,  laurel- 
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thyme,  &c ;  and  Monte-Giove,  where  the  green 
holm  oak,  cork  tree,  laurel,  yew,  and  a  small  num- 
ber of  wild  olives,  afford  an  agreeable  repose  to  the 
eye.  The  branches  of  the  hills,  which  stretch  to- 
wards Limine  (SE.)  present  only  naked  rocks, 
almost  destitute  of  verdure.  In  the  centre  of  the 
island  the  hillocks  are  overspread  with  olives,  mul- 
berries, and  vines.  On  the  W.,  the  summits  and 
declivities  of  the  mountains  coiisist  of  granitic 
rocks.  Industry  and  toil  render  fertile  the  small 
quantity  of  earth  which  is  collected  at  their  base.' 
(Bemeaud's  Yoya^^  to  Elba,  pp.  94,  95.) 

Though  the  soil  is  throughout  hilly,  and  the 
vegetable  earth  generally  shallow,  little  labour 
suffices  to  render  it  productive.  Agriculture,  how- 
ever, is  nearly  confined  to  the  lowest  hill  ranges, 
and  the  sheltered  valleys  betweeoi  them.  The  com 
crop  is  trifling :  at  the  be^nning  of  the  present 
century  De  !^naud  says  it  would  have  hardly 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  inhab.  during  4  part  of 
the  year.  Mai^  and  pulse  are  grown.  The  pro- 
duce of  flax  is  very  small,  and  hemp  is  not  culti- 
vated :  the  thread  that  is  used  is  manufactured 
from  the  leaves  of  the  numerous  aloes  with  which 
the  fields  of  Lungone  are  covered.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  common  to  Europe  grow,  excepting  the 
apple ;  but  they  are  generally  ill  cultivated,  and 
their  fruit  inferior.  The  vintage  takes  place  in 
September.  Both  white  and  red  wines  are  pro- 
duced ;  the  former  are  chiefly  for  home  consump- 
tion :  the  latter  in  small  quantity,  and  good ; 
constitute  a  chief  article  of  export  The  most 
esteemed  is  the  AleatieOf  obtained  from  a  superior 
red  Muscadine  grape.  The  oak,  beech,  chestnut, 
poplar,  alder,  and  buckthorn,  are  amongst  the 
forest  trees ;  but  timber  fit  for  carpenter's  work  is 
rare,  the  island  affording  little  more  than  mere 
underwood.  Pasturage  is  scarce,  and  cattle  few  : 
they  consist  of  asses^  some  mules,  and  a  few 
stunted  horses,  oxen,  and  cows.  The  number  of 
pigs,  sheep,  and  goats  is  more  considerable ;  but 
the  breeds  are  very  inferior.  The  sea  around 
Elba  swaims  with  fish,  including  tunnies,  ancho- 
vies, soles,  the  donzeUina  {LabrugJuUs,  Linn.)  and 
mullet  {MvUua  barbaha).  Of  these  the  tunny 
and  mullet  are  taken  in  large  quantities,  and  from 
5,000  to  6,000  tons  of  the  former  are  annually  ex- 
ported, besides  a  considerable  supply  of  the  Utter. 

The  chief  wealth  of  Elba  is  in  its  mines  of  iron 
and  salt,  which  have  been  wrought  from  a  very 
remote  epoch.  The  principal  mine  near  the  little 
town  of  Rio,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  consists 
of  an  entire  mountain  about  580  ft.  in  height, 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  Pliny,  is  totus  ex  ed 
nuUerid,  It  supplies  iron  ores  m  every  known 
variety  ;  some  3rieldin^  from  0*75  to  0*85  of  ex- 
cellent iron,  from  which  a  very  good  steel  is 
obtained.  'The  ancients  made  many  deep  exca- 
vations and  winding  galleries  in  this  mine ;  and 
pickaxes,  nails,  lamps,  and  various  other  antique 
articles  have  been  from  time  to  time  discovered  in 
it  The  average  produce  of  iron  ore  from  Elba 
has  of  late  years  been  nearly  18,000  tons  a  year, 
worth  about  21s.  a  ton ;  the  whole  of  which  is 
taken  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy  to  be  smelted. 
The  miners  work  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day,  and 
are  pud  40  lire  (about  25s.)  a  month,  5  per  cent 
of  which  is  deposited  for  a  pension  from  the  go- 
vernment, for  themselves  or  their  widows.  Marine 
salt  is  manufactured  bv  evaporation  in  four  basins, 
near  Porto  Ferrajo.  About  4,000,000  lbs.  are  pro- 
duced annually,  and  nearly  100  persons  employed 
in  the  manufacture.  The  other  branches  of  indus- 
try are  principallv  domestic 

Commerce  is  chiefiv  limited  to  the  importation 
from  Leghorn  and  Marseilles  of  grain,  cheese, 
cattle,  and  other  articles  of  prime  necessity  ;  and 
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the  exportation  of  tunny,  salt,  iron  ore,  Vermont 
and  Aleatico  wines,  vinepur,  and  granite.  There 
are  two  towns — Porto  Ferrajo  on  the  N.,  and 
Porto  Lungone  on  the  E.  coast.  The  former, 
which  is  the  cap.,  is  built  on  a  peninsula,  between 
which  and  the  main  land  is  a  spacious  and  good 
harbour.  Pop.  about  3,000.  It  is  fortified ;  its 
streets,  which  are  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved, 
are  mostly  terraces  cut  out  in  the  rock ;  houses 
small,  badly  divided,  built  of  brick,  and  generally 
two  stories  high.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  go- 
vernor of  the  island  and  of  a  military  commandant, 
the  seat  of  a  civil  and  criminal  court,  and  contains 
two  churches,  with  a  prison,  lazaretto,  hospital, 
and  some  subterranean  com  magaEines.  Porto 
Lungone,  with  1,500  inhab.,  has  a  tolerable  har- 
bour, and  is  well  fortified  and  difficult  of  access. 
The  ordinary  food  of  the  pop.  consiats  of  dried 

Culse,  cheese,  bacon,  smoked  provisions,  coarse 
read,  fresh  fish,  and  a  few  vegetables ;  fresh  meat 
and  white  wine  are  used  only  on  holydays.  Their 
houses  and  furniture  are  equally  simple  and  solid. 
Bowls,  nine-pins,  quoits,  tennis,  and  firing  at  a 
mark,  are  the  chief  sports  of  the  men ;  there  is 
not  much  gaiety  exhibited  in  the  amusements  of 
the  island  generally.  Robbery  is  rare,  murder  still 
more  so  ;  the  number  of  paupers  inconsiderable. 

The  Etruscans,  Phoaans,  Cartha^ians,  and 
Romans  successively  possessed  Elba ;  iu  the  middle 
ages  it  was  subject  to  the  Saracens,  Pisans,  Geno- 
ese, Lucchese,  the  counts  of  Piombino  and  Orsini. 
In  the  16th  century  it  was  ravaged  by  Barbarossa, 
and  soon  afterwards  fell  to  the  crown  of  Naples. 
Under  the  French  empire  it  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria.  Its  chief  historical  interest 
is  derived  from  its  having  been  the  residence  and 
empire  of  Napoleon  from  the  8d  of  May,  1814,  to 
the  26  th  of  Feb.  1816.  During  this  short  period  a 
road  was  opened  between  the  two  principal  towns, 
trade  revived,  and  a  new  sera  seemed  to  have 
opened  for  Elba. 

ELBE  (an.  AJbisyflumen  tndjftum  et  notum  oHm, 
Tacit.  Germ.,  §  41.),  a  large  and  important  river  of 
Europe,  through  the  central  part  of  which  it  flows, 
generally  in  a  NW.  direction  from  Bohemia  to  the 
German  Ocean.  Its  total  length  is  about  720  m., 
during  which  course  it  passes  through  Austria, 
Saxony,  Prussia,  Anhalt-Dessan,  Hanover,  Meck- 
lenburg, Denmark,  and  Ilambuig.  Its  principal 
aflluenu  are— on  the  left,  the  Moldau,  Eger, 
Mulda,  Saale^  Ohre,  letze,  Pimenau,  and  Oste ; 
and  on  the  right,  the  Iser,  Schwarz  Elster,  and 
Havel,  with  the  Spree.  Dresden,  Meissen,  Torgau, 
Magdeburg,  Lcutzen,  Lauenbuig,  Harburg,  and 
Hamburg,  are  situated  upon  its  banks.    It  origi- 


nates in  several  streams  on  the  S.  side 


ongi- 
of  the 

Schneekoppe  (SfUMp-cap)^  one  of  the  Riesengebirge 
chain  in  the  circ  of  Bidschow  in  Bohemia,  about 
4,400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  first  its 
direction  is  E.,  next  S. :  at  Pardubitz  it  turns  W., 
and  at  Kolin  NW.,  from  which  direction  it  does 
not  afterward  greatly  vary.  After  leaving  Torgau 
it  runs  for  the  most  part  through  a  fiat  country. 
Near  K5niggratz,  about  40  m.  ftom  its  source,  its 
elevation  above  the  sea  is  only  658  ft;.,  at  Melnik 
454  ft.,  at  Schandau  341  ft,  at  Dresden  279  ft., 
at  Magdebuig  236  (t,  and  at  Ameburg  (Branden- 
burg) 176  ft,  only.  Above  Melnik  it  is  navigable 
for  only  small  crafty  but  vessels  of  1,500  centners 
burden  may  come  up  to  that  town.  Its  volume 
receives  a  considerable  augmentation  by  the 
union  of  the  Moldau ;  and  when  it  enters  Saxony 
the  Elbe  is  upwards  of  350  ft.  in  width.  Between 
Hamburg  and  Harbuig  it  is  divided  into  several 
nnuR,  enclosing  some  lai^  islands ;  but  these  soon 
afterwards  reunite,  and  the  river  pniceeds  in  an 
undivided  stream  to  its  mouth.    Its  estuary,  op- 
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posite  Cuxhavcn,  12  m.  wide,  is  encnmbenxl  with 
sand  banks,  which  render  its  navigation  difiicult ; 
but  ships  drawmg  14  ft.  water  come  up  to  Ham- 
burg at  all  times,  and  those  drawing  18  ft.  come 
up  Mifely  at  spring  tides. 

The  bridges  across  the  Elbe  are  numerous  above 
Hamburg;  but  below  that  town  communication 
between  the  opposite  banks  takes  place  b^  means 
of  femes  only.  It  is  connected  b^  the  Finow  and 
Frederick  William  canals,  within  the  Pmseian 
dom.,  with  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  and  by  that 
of  Steknitz  with  the  Trave  near  Lubeck ;  white 
the  short  railway  from  Budweis  to  Linz  oonnecta 
its  afiluent,  the  Moldao,  with  the  Danube. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  Elbe  is  a 
river  of  much  importance,  being  the  channel  by 
which  the  countries  of  NW.  and  Central  Germany, 
from  Hamburg  to  the  E.  parts  of  Bohemia,  export 
some  of  their  heavy  products.  By  the  treaty  of 
1815  it  was  provided  that  its  navigation  should  be 
free  throughout  its  whole  course.  But  the  govern- 
ments through  whose  dominions  the  river  flows 
have  oontriv^  to  evade  this  provision,  and  a  series 
of  vexatious  tolls  and  heavy  duties  are  imposed  on 
foreign  merchandise.  Prussia  obliges  the  transfer 
at  Magdeburg  of  many  goods  passing  downward  to 
her  own  vesf^ls,  and  the  government  of  Mecklen- 
buig-Schwerin  levies  heavy  taxes  at  Boitzenburg. 
Above  Hamburg,  the  river  has  lost  much  of  ita 
former  importance  by  the  establishment  of  railwavs. 

ELBERFELD,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
drc  Elberfeld,  distr.  DOsseldorf :  15  m.  E.  by  N. 
DOsseldorf,  and  23  m.  NNE.  Ck>logne,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Berlin  to  DOsseldorf.  Pop.  56,307  in 
1861.  The  town  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
WUpper,  and  is  irregularly  built,  but  contains 
some  good  houses,  most  of  which  have  gardens 
attached  to  them.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  council 
for  the  circle,  of  the  judicial  and  police  courts,  a 
commercial  tribunal,  and  a  board  of  taxation,  and 
has  two  Protestant  churches,  a  R.  Cath.  church, 
gymnasium,  citizens*  and  commercial  schools,  a 
school  of  industrv,  numerous  elementary  schools, 
a  town-hall,  exchange,  theatre,  general  hospital, 
two  orphan  asvlums,  two  workhouses,  and  a 
saWngs  bank.  Yhere  are  several  coxtnos,  or  club- 
houses, and  a  promenade^  In  the  winter  there 
are  frequent  balls  and  concerts.  Its  princi{Mil 
manufactures  are  silk,  which  employ  about  6,000 
looms ;  with  cotton  and  linen  rabrics,  lioen  and 
cotton  thread,  velvet,  lace,  ribands,  with  establish- 
ments for  calico  printing.  In  the  cotton  factories 
many  steam  engines  are  employed,  and  there  are 
numerous  water-mills  and  establishments  for  tlie 
bleaching  of  linen.  But  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Elberfeld  factories  are  those  appropriated  to 
the  dyeing  of  Turkey  red.  In  this  art,  whether 
it  be  owing  to  the  air  or  the  water,  or  to  some  pe- 
culiar prtxiess  or  mystery,  the  dyers  of  Elberfeld 
have  attained  to  unrivalled  excellence.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  yam  were  formerly  exported 
from  Glasgow  and  other  places  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  be  dyed  at  Elberfeld,  and  again  im- 
ported to  be  wrought  up.  Elberfeld  is  the  seat  of 
the  Rhenish  Forci^  Trade  Company,  the  Ger- 
man-American Minmg  Union,  the  Rhenish  Prison- 
Society,  a  Bible  and  a  scientific  society,  and  many 
benevolent  institutions. 

Adjoining  Elberfeld,  and  forming,  in  fact,  a 
kind  of  suburb  of  it,  is  Barmen,  a  long  straggling 

flace,  made  up  by  the  union  of  several  villages, 
t  has  four  churches,  one  of  which,  erected  in 
1830  for  the  use  of  the  R.  Cath.  pop.,  was  libe- 
rally contributed  to  by  the  Protestants ;  a  high 
school,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  exchange,  two 
discount  banks,  a  police  court,  and  a  commercial 
tribunal.    It^i  manufactures  are  the  same  as  thotse 
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of  Elberfeldf  with  the  addition  of  steel  and  plated 
articles,  hardware,  chemical  products,  and  earth- 
enware. Along  the  bonks  or  the  river  are  some 
extensive  mellow  grounds,  used  for  bleaching 
linen,  which  branch  of  industry  contributed  greatly 
to  ^e  rise  of  both  towns.  Numerous  kitchen  gar- 
dens surround  Barmen,  the  cultivation  of  which 
occupies  many  individuals.  The  road  through 
the  valley  of  the  WUpper,  for  a  distance  of  per- 
haps 6  m.  adjacent  to  £lberfeld,  Ls  lined  on  either 
side  with  mills,  factories,  and  habitations:  this 
being  the  most  populous  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
dustrious district  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  It 
i»  estimated  that  alt<)gether  nearly  16,000  hands 
are  employed  in  manufactures  in  and  near  Elber- 
feld  and  Barmen,  and  that  the  value  of  the  manu- 
factured goods  annually  amounts  to  12,000,000  or 
1-4,000,000  thalers,  or  from  1,800,000/.  to  2,100,000/. 
Wages,  owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  labour, 
are  h^h  at  Elberfeld,  and  the  worldng  daases  are 
comparatively  well  off. 

ELBEUF,  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Seine  Inf4- 
rieure,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Seine,  a  tributary  of  which 
intersects  it,  11  m.  S.  by  W.  Rouen,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Rouen  to  Paris.  Pop,  20,692  in  1861. 
The  town  is  generally  ill  built,  but  possesses  a 
tolerably  good  square,  and  some  handsome  build- 
ings. It  nas  no  public  edifices  worthy  of  notice 
except  two  churches,  one  of  which  has  some  stained 
glass,  presented  by  the  cloth  manufacturers  of  the 
town  in  14^6,  exhibiting  a  curious  emblematical 
device  indicative  of  their  profession.  Elbeuf  has 
been  long  celebrated  for  its  woollen  manufactures, 
and  is  at  the  present  moment  the  principal  seat  of 
that  branch  of  industry  in  France.  In  1787,  El- 
beuf produced  about  18,000  pieces  of  cloth  yearly : 
in  1814,  the  quantity  had  increased  to  from  20,000 
to  25,000  pieces :  and  at  present  the  produce  is 
estimated  at  about  100,000  pieces,  valued  at 
7d,000,000  francs,  or  8,000,000/.  It  is  stated  that 
about  20,000  men,  women,  and  children  are  em- 
ployed in  the  different  departments  of  the  busi- 
ncsa :  but  of  these  many  belong  to  the  surrounding 
districts,  and  return  from  town  at  night  to  their 
lodgings  in  the  country.  *  The  working  classes  of 
Elbeuv  says  an  official  report,  by  the  maire  of  the 
town, '  enjoy,  in  general,  easy  circumstances ;  they 
have  always  lived  happily,  for  two  very  powerful 
reasons:  the  first,  because  the  manufacturers  are 
constantly  in  their  workshops,  work  themselves 
with  their  workmen,  know  their  wants,  and  iden- 
tify themselves  with  all  that  happens  to  them  for 
good  or  evil;  the  second,  because  the  price  of 
wea\'ing  varies  little,  the  proportion  between  times 
of  prosperity  and  times  of  distress  being  20  per 
cent,  at  most  on  the  amount  of  wages,  and  that 
only  in  certain  departments.  The  work-people 
are  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  adults,  the  day 
labourers,  and  the  weavers.'  There  are  in  Elbeuf 
a  gratuitous  school  of  mutual  instruction  for  boys, 
a  gratuitous  institution  for  girls,  an  infant  school, 
and  a  gratuitous  Sunday  school  for  the  adult 
woricmen ;  and,  independently  of  these  public  in- 
stitutions, there  are  a  number  of  private  schools. 
M.  Yillermd  (Etat  Physique  et  Moral  dcs  Ouvriers) 
states  that,  compared  with  the  work-people  of 
Rouen,  those  of  Elbeuf  are  much  the  more  correct 
in  their  morals  and  habits.  They  are,  he  says. 
for  the  most  part  industrious  and  economical ;  and 
many  of  them  are  supposed  to  have  saved  a  certain 
portion  of  their  eammgs,  especially  those  who  live 
out  of  town. 

Elbeuf  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  9th  century, 
but  its  origin  is  uncertain.  During  the  adminis- 
tration of  Colbert,  its  manufactures  were  in  a 
comparatively  flourishing  state ;  but  they  suffered 
severely  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  its  manu- 
facturers had  begun  to  establish  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Spain  and  Italy;  and  it  now  has  a 
direct  trade  not  only  with  those  countries,  but 
with  America,  Grermany,  and  the  Levant. 

ELBING,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Prussia,  cap. 
circ  on  the  Elbing,  about  5  m.  rrom  where  it  flows 
into  the  SW.  angle  of  the  Frische  Haff,  31  m. 
SE.  by  E.  Dantzig,  and  68  m.  SW.  KOnigs- 
beig,  on  the  railway  from  Dantzig  to  K5nigsberg. 
Pop.  25,640  in  1861.  The  town  is  divided  into 
the  old  town,  new  town,  and  suburbs,  part  of 
which  are  enclosed,  together  with  the  old  and 
new  town,  within  a  line  of  fortifications.  The 
ramparts  and  walls  are  lofty,  flanked  with  towen$, 
and  surrounded  with  ditches,  but  they  have  not 
been  in  a  state  of  efficient  defence  since  1772.  The 
town  is  entered  by  7  gates.  The  new  town  is 
well  built,  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  old 
town.  Elbing  is  weU  lighted ;  it  has  a  Catholic 
and  9  Protestant  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  gym- 
nasium with  a  library,  6  hospitals,  an  orphan  and 
other  asylums,  a  convent  for  old  women,  a  house 
of  industry,  established  by  an  Englishman  named 
Cowle,  in  which  400  chUdren  are  educated,  and 
numerous  schools  for  both  sexes  and  all  classes, 
education  among  the  poor  having  made  great 
progress  in  this  town.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a 
council,  a  judicial  court  for  the  circle,  and  a  muni- 
cipal tribunal  It  has  a  garrison,  a  bank,  ex- 
change, fire  assurance  office,  numerous  ware- 
houses, principally  in  one  of  its  suburbs,  and  many 
sugar  refineries,  with  pearl-ash,  vitriol,  tobacco, 
linen,  sail-cloth,  oil,  starch,  soap,  chicory,  and 
other  factories,  in  some  of  which  large  steam 
engines  are  employed.  The  trade  of  Elbing  is 
extensive:  its  exports  consist  chiefiy  of  com, 
timber  and  staves,  hemp  and  flax,  the  produce  of 
its  own  manufactures,  feathers,  horse-hair,  wool, 
fruit,  butter,  and  packthread.  The  Krafuhl  canal 
connects  Elbing  with  the  Xogat,  The  Frische 
Haff  is  too  shallow  to  be  navigated  by  vessels  of 
any  considerable  burden,  so  that  the  trade  of  the 
town  by  sea  has  to  be  carried  on,  by  means  of 
small  vessels  or  lighters,  through  Pillau  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Frische  Haff.  About  26  ships,  be- 
sides river  craft,  belong  to  merchants  of  the  town. 
Elbing  was  founded  about  1237,  and  became 
afterwards  one  of  the  Hanse  Towns.  It  was  uni- 
ted to  the  Prussian  dom.  in  1772. 

ELCHE  (an.  Ilici),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Valencia,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Elda,  in  a 
plain  almost  entirely  covered  with  palm  trees,  16  m. 
WSW.  Alicante,  and  8  m.  W.  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Pop.  10,363  in  1857.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  has  some  good  streets  and  squares,  and  G 
public  fountains,  but  of  these  one  only  has  potable 
water ;  3  par.  churches,  the  principal  of  which  is 
a  fine  building,  with  a  majestic  dome ;  3  convents ; 
a  magnificent  old  castle,  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Arcos,  on  whose  estate  the  town  b  built ;  a 
barrack  for  cavalry;  3  primary  schools,  and  a 
^prammar-school.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse 
linens  and  cottons;  10  flour-miUs;  with  distil- 
leries and  tanneries. 

Elche  might,  vrith  propriety,  be  called  the  *  city 
of  dates,'  being  everywhere  surrounded  by  plan- 
tations of  palms.  Besides  its  large  produce  ot 
dates,  the  countiy  round  abounds  in  barilla^  that 
extorted  from  Ancante  being  chiefly  raised  m  the 
vicinity  of  Elche.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
dates  imported  into  England  as  the  produce  of 
Barbary,  are  from  this  city.  The  wages  of  field 
labour  here  are  3  or  4  reals,  and  every  thing  is 
proportionably  cheap.  Elche  is  tlie  native  coun- 
try of  Don  George  Juan,  a  distinguished  mathe- 
matician and  natural  philosopher,  the  companion 
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of  Ulloa,  in  the  commiBnon  sent  to  Peru,  towards 
the  middle  of  last  century,  by  the  French  ard 
Spanish  governments,  for  the  measurement  of  a 
degree  of  the  earth^s  surface.  Elche  was  repovered 
from  the  Moors  in  1363. 

ELCHINGEN,  a  small  village  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  7  m.  NW.  Ulm. 
Pop.  670  in  1861.  This  village  was  the  scene  of 
an  obstinate  engagement  between  the  French, 
imder  Marshal  Key,  and  the  Austrians,  on  the 
14th  Oct.,  1805 :  the  former  at  length  succeeded 
in  carrjdn^  the  bridge  and  position  of  Elchingen, 
and  by  this  success  contributed  materially  to  the 
capture  of  Ulm,  which,  three  days  after,  surren- 
dered to  Napoleon.  Ney  was  rewarded  for  his 
gallantry  on  this  occasion  with  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Elchingen. 

ELEPHANTA,  a  small  island  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Hindostan,  presid.  Bombay,  pro  v.  Aurungabad, 
on  the  £.  side  of  the  harbour  of  Bombay.  It  is 
about  6  m.  in  circumference,  and  consists  of  two 
long  hills  and  a  narrow  valley  between  them.  It 
is  named  Gonqnri  by  the  Hindoos:  the  Portu- 
guese gave  it  the  name  of  Elephanta,  firom  a 
colossal  elephant,  about  three  times  the  natural 
size,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  standing 
about  \  m.  from  the  landing-place,  but  which  has 
now  almost  entirely  fallen  to  decay.  A  gentle- 
man who  visited  the  island  in  1886  reports,  that 
only  three  legs  and  a  part  of  the  fourth  were  then 
remaining.  This  island  is  celebrated  for  some 
remarkable  cave-temples,  so  many  of  which  exist 
on  the  W.  side  of  India.  In  the  face  of  a  hill, 
about  ^  m.  from  the  landing-place,  is  the  first 
cave ;  httle  of  which,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  completed.  About  |  m.  farther  is  the  great 
cnve,  an  excavation  180*  ft.  from  N.  to  S.,  by 
133  ft,  from  E.  to  W.;  its  ceiling  flat,  varying 
from  16  to  17^  ft^  in  height,  and  supported  by 
26  pillars  and  16  pilasters.  It  has  three  en- 
trances—on the  N.,  E.,  and  W.;  the  front  of 
each  consisting  of  2  pillais  and  2  pUasters ;  but 
the  N.  front  is  the  principal,  and  directly  faces 
the  remarkable  triad  or  three-headed  figure — ^the 
principal  object  within  the  temple.  This  is  a 
gigantic  bust,  16  ft.  high,  composed  of  three 
colossal  heads;  the  front  face  having  a  placid 
and  agreeable  physiognomy;  that  on  the  left 
l)eing  to  all  appearance  a  female,  and  also  mild 
looking ;  but  that  on  the  right,  according  to  most 
travellers,  having  a  repulsive  aspect.  The  latter, 
as  well  as  the  front  face,  has  the  third  eye  in  the 
forehead,  so  characteristic  of  3va.  Indeed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  authorities  (see  Erskine,  in 
Trans,  of  the  Bombay  Lit.  Soc,  L;  Sykes,  in 
Joum.  of  the  Asiat.  Soc,  v.  81-90,  Ac),  the  whole 
three-headed  figure  relates  to  Siva  onlj,  and  not 
to  a  trinity  of  Brahma,  Yishnu,  and  Siva,  as  has 
sometimes  been  imagined.  Similar  busts  abound 
in  the  Brahminical  caves  at  Ellora  (which  see) 
appropriated  to  the  worship  of  Siva.  This  figure 
has  originally  had  6  arms,  each  of  the  hands  of 
which  held  aome  object;  but  all  are  now  greatly 
mutilated.  The  niches  on  either  side  the  triad 
are  of  considerable  size,  and  crowded  with  figures, 
among  which,  as  well  as  in  the  other  compart- 
ments around  the  temple,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Para- 
vati,  Kartik,  Ganesa,  and  other  Hindoo  divini- 
ties, may  be  rea)gni8ed,  but  always  in  a  condition 
inferior  to  Siva.  On  either  side  of  the  principal 
fif,aire  is  a  small  dark  chamber,  probably  anciently 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Bri^imins;  and  there 
are  three  separate  sanctuaries  within  the  tenip|e, 
ench  contaming  a  figure  of  the  tingam.  The 
columns  and  other  portions  of  this  cave  arc  oma- 
niented  in  a  most  elaborate  manner,  and,  alto- 
gether, the  temple  within  presents  an  imposing 
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appearance.  Prom  some  cause,  however,  it  is  not 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims :  several  of  its  pilliirs 
have  been  thrown  down ;  it  is  in  part  mouldering 
awav  with  damp,  and  becoming  choked  with 
earth;  and,  unless  some  effectual  means  be 
speedily  taken  for  its  preservation,  it  will  in  a  few 
^ears  be  in  a  state  of  irreparable  decav.  (Erskine, 
m  Bombay  Trans. ;  Sykea,  Asiat.  ISicB. ;  Grind- 
lay's  Views.) 

ELEPHANTINE',  the  hist  of  the  laxger  islands, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  im- 
mediately opposite  to  Assouan,  near  the  S.  boun- 
dary of  Egypt;  fet.  20©  6'  2"  N.,  long.  320  54' 
4TE.  Placed  at  the  threshold  of  the  kingdom, 
Elephantine  has  been  justly  called  the  key  of 
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inroads  of  the  Ethiopians.  Herodotus  (Euterpe. 
^  30)  fbund  it  occupied  with  Persian  troops ;  and, 
m  Strabo's  time,  tne  Romans  had  three  cohorts 
there,  to  guard,  what  Tacitus  has  expreasively 
called  the  Cknatra  Bomani  imperiu  (Stmbo,  lib. 
17 ;  Tadt  AnnaL,  Hb.  2,  §  61.) 

The  base  or  kernel  of  the  island  is  a  granite 
rock,  covered  with  the  rich  alluvial  soil  brought 
down  by  the  river;  and  to  prevent  this  from  beiog 
agiun  washed  away,  it  has  been  protected  by 
quavs,  which  have  been  repaired  from  time  to  time, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  epoch  of  their 
first  construction.  The  richness  of  its  boU  admits 
of  the  island  being  cultivated  in  every  part ;  and 
though  it  be  less  man  1  m.  in  length,  and  not^  m. 
broad,  it  presents  a  verdure  and  ferUlity  equal  to 
the  finest  spots  of  Egypt,  and  forms  a  refieshing 
contrast  to  the  sterility  to  which,  for  many  mUes 
round,  bevond  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  oonnfcry 
is  doomed.  Hence,  the  Arab  name  for  Elephan- 
tm^  is  Dj&dret  d-Chaf,  <  the  islet  of  flowers.^  The 
S.  extremity  of  the  island  only  is  rocky  and  ele- 
vated, and  the  bare  rock  comes  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  river ;  but  the  rest  of  it  is  covered  wiUi 
shrubs,  groups  of  palms,  mulberry  gardens,  acadas, 
dates,  and  sycamores  interspersed  amongst  human 
habitations,  mills,  canals,  and  the  ruins  of  temples. 
(Bitter's  AfHca,  drd  division,  §  26;  Richardson's 
Travels.)       * 

The  wreck  of  the  andent  town  forms  a  sort  of 
]3lateau,  and  gives  to  the  island  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion. Here,  till  recently,  were  the  remains  of  two 
temples,  one  dedicated  to  Cnouphis  by  the  Pharaoh, 
Amenophis  III.;  and  one  dedicated  to  a  triad 
consistmg  of  Cnouphis,  Sate,  and  Anouke,  the 
latter  being  of  the  age  of  Alexander,  son  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  But  we  regret  to  say  that  these 
interesting  ruins  no  longer  exist,  having  been  bar- 
barously demolished  in  order  to  employ  the  stones 
in  building  barracks  and  warehouses  at  Assouan. 
In  the  quay  Champollion  foimd  fragments  of  edi- 
fices that  had  been  constructed  by  the  Pharaohs 
Mccris,  Mandonei,  and  Rhamses  the  Great,  or  Se- 
sostris.    (Lettres  de  I'Egypte,  p.  172.) 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Elephantine  is  its 
quarries.  These  fimiished,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis, 
one  of  the  greatest  marv^  Herodotus  (Eitterpe, 
§  176)  saw  at  Sais — a  single  block  of  granite,  out 
of  which  was  cut  an  entire  temple.  No  fewer  than 
2,000  men  are  said  to  have  been  occupied  during 
three  years  in  transporting  this  huge  monolithic 
edifice  down  the  Nile  to  its  destmation.  The 
quarry  affords  ample  proofs  of  the  mechanical  skill 
and  patient  labour  of  the  ancients.  Immense 
columns  have  been  evidently  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock  in  one  mass.  The  marks  of  the  workman's 
chisel  and  wedge  are  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been 
imprinted  yesterday,  and  the  tracks  of  carriage 
wheels  are  equally  distinct.     Some  sculptures  are 
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merely  blocked  out,  whOe  others  appear  in  a  more 
adranced  stage,  and  a  large  sarcopbagus  ia  two- 
thirds  cut  out  of  the  rock. 

Besides  the  remains  of  Epiyptian  architecture, 
others  have  been  found  which  would  appear  to 
belong  to  the  Komans,  particularly  a  large  wall  to 
the  S.  Another,  from  40  to  45  ft  high,  and  600 
ft.  long,  ckT  a  convex  construction,  had  a  NUometer 
fixed  m  it,  which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was 
the  one  mentioned  by  Strabo  (lib.  xvii.).  Cham- 
pollion,  however,  says  nothing  of  the  Kilometer ; 
and  it  may,  perhaps,  have  been  destroyed  as  well 
as  the  remains  of  the  temples.  Over  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  town  are  strewed  many  fragments  of 
pottery,  among  which  other  memorials  of  the 
Romans  have  been  found,  consisting  of  tokens  or 
coins  of  red  earthenware,  having  the  name  An- 
tomms  inaoibed  on  them  in  a  Greek  running  hand. 
(Hitter;  Jowett's  Christian  Researches,  p.  40;  Con- 
der's  Egypt,  iL  191-193.} 

Elephantine  is  inhabited  by  Nubians,  who  are 
said  to  be  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  The 
w<mien  are  described  by  Dr.  Richardson  as  pos- 
sessing much  personal  beauty,  somewhat  too  freely 
displayed.  (Light's  Travels,  pp.  51-53 ;  Richard- 
son's Travels.) 

ELGIN,  a  royal  bor.  and  market  town  of  Scot^ 
land,  CO.  Elgin  or  Moray,  on  the  Lossie,  5  m.  from 
its  influx  into  the  sea  at  Lossiemouth,  120  m.  N. 
Edinbargb,  and  59  NW.  Aberdeen,  on  the  railway 
from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness.  Pop.  7,543  in  1861. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  very  agreeable,  having 
the  Lady  Hill,  a  beautiful  verdant  mount  on  the 
W.,  and  the  Quarrywood  Hill  on  the  E.,  clothed 
with  wood  to  the  summit.  The  town  consists  of 
one  street,  about  a  mile  in  lenjs^,  with  a  few  small 
streets  intersecting  it  at  various  distances.  The 
principal  street  is  handsome,  well  paved,  and  so* 
wide  tnat  a  new  church  stands  in  the  middle  of  it, 
on  the  site  of  an  old  church,  called  St.  Giles.  This 
new  church,  which  has  a  richly  ornamented  cupola 
112  feet  high,  and  a  spacious  Doric  ^rtico,  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  numerous  public  buildings  which 
Elgin  contains.  Grey's  hospital  (founded  in  1819 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick  poor  of  the  town  and 
county  of  Elgin),  a  building  of  two  stories,  of 
Grecian  architecture,  with  a  projecting  portico  of 
four  Doric  columns,  and  the  centre  crowned  with 
a  dome,  stands  on  a  rinng  ground  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  town,  and  forms  a  beaudful  termination  of 
the  High  Street.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  town 
sunds  the  Elgin  Institution,  a  quadrangular 
building  of  Grecian  architecture,  founded  by  the 
late  Greneral  Anderson,  for  the  education  of  youth, 
and  the  support  of  old  age.  This  institution, 
which  cost  12,000^  (its  founder  having  bequeathed^ 
70,00<U.  altogether  for  the  charity),  is  calculated 
to  contain  10  aged  and  indigent  persons,  and  60 
children,  and  to  afford  gratuitous  education  for 
abont  230  children  belonging  to  the  town  and 
parish.  The  odier  public  buildings  are  the 
academy,  assembly  rooms,  Trinity  Lodge  rooms, 
jail  and  court-house,  and  chapels  belonging  re- 
ftpectively  to  the  Episcopalians,  the  United  As- 
sociate Synod  (two),  the  Independents,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics.  But  Elgin,  which  was  the  seat 
of  the  bishops  of  Moray,  is  principaUy  celebrated 
for  the  ruins  of  its  cathedral,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  built  in 
1224,  the  cathedral  establishment  ha\'ing  been 
transplanted  at  that  time  from  Spynie  to  Elgin. 
The  original  structure  (with  other  sacred  buildings, 
and  no  small  portion  of  the  town)  was  burned  in 
1390  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  youngest  son  of 
Robert  II.,  known  by  the  name  of  the  <  Wolf  of 
Badenocb.'  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  bishops  of  Moray, 
in  the  form  of  a  Passion  or  Jerusalem  cross,  having 
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5  towers,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  centre. 
The  length  of  the  building  was  264  feet;  the 
breadth  of  the  traverse  114:  while  the  height  of 
the  centre  tower  was  198.  The  cathedral  was  un- 
roofed in  1568,  by  order  of  the  Regent  Morton,  for 
the  sake  of  its  lead ;  and  this  venerable  specimen 
of  architecture  and  sculpture  has  since  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay.  The  great  centre  tower  fell  in 
1711.  But  the  chapter-house,  the  turrets  and 
walls  of  the  east  choir,  and  the  towers  on  the  west, 
are  still  remaining.  Of  the  waUs  of  the  nave  and 
traverse  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  Steps  have 
been  taken  by  the  barons  of  exchequer  in  Scotland 
to  prevent  any  further  dilapidation.  A  college 
was  attached  to  the  cathedral,  and  contained  not 
only  the  church  and  grave-vard,  but  also  tho 
bishop's  house  and  those  of  22  canons.  The 
eastern  gateway  and  part  of  the  wall  are  still 
standing.  The  ruins  of  a  convent  of  Greyfriars, 
settled  here  by  Alexander  II.  in  1234,  are  still  to 
be  traced  S.  of  the  town.  Of  the  convent  of  the 
Observatines,  established  here  in  1479,  no  re- 
mains can  now  be  seen,  A  Maison  Dieu,  or  re- 
li^ous  hospital,  once  stood  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Elgin  Institurion.  (Keith's  Scot 
Bishops,  by  Russell,  Edin.  1824,  pp.  138, 141, 142, 
444,  453.) 

In  addition  to  the  two  charitable  institutions 
already  mentioned  (Grey's  and  Anderson's),  there 
are  eight  other  charitable  endowments  of  a  sub- 
ordinate order,  most  of  them  old.  One  of  them  is 
Grey's  charity  (the  founder  of  the  hospital),  for  the 
support  of  reputed  old  maids  of  the  town  of  Elgin, 
with  funds  amountii^  to  3,000iL  The  seven  in- 
corporated tnules,  and  the  guildry,  are  each,  in  one 
respect,  of  the  nature  of  provident  institutions. 
The  academy,  which  is  partly  endowed,  and  partly 
supported  from  the  town's  'funds,  contains  three 
separate  schools,  and  has  long  been  a  distinguished 
seminary.  There  are  no  fewer  than  ten  schools  in 
the  town.  There  is  a  subscription  and  other  li- 
braries, as  also  a  reading-room,  with  numerous 
benevolent  and  religious  societies.  There  are  no 
manufactures,  except  a  tannery  and  a  brewery. 
The  town  has  ten  fairs  yearly  for  live  stock,  and  a 
weekly  market  for  gnun  and  other  agricultural 
produce. 

Elgin  can  boast  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  12th 
century  it  was  a  considerable  town  with  a  roval 
castle  situated  on  the  Lady  HilL  The  earliest 
charter  of  guildry  was  granted  in  1284.  It  unites 
with  Cullen,  Banff,  Peterhead,  Kintore.  and  Inve- 
rary,  in  sending  a  member  to  the  H.  or  C,  and,  in 
1864,  had  814  registered  voters. 

EL  JEM.    See  TYSDRlrs. 

ELORA,  or  ELLORA  (hiuru)^  a  village  of  Hin- 
dostan,  dom.  of  the  Nizam,  prov.  Aurungabad,  in 
about  lat.  19o  58'  N.,  and  long.  75®  23'  K. ;  cele- 
brated for  some  remarkable  cave  temples,  exca- 
vated in  the  solid  rock,  about  1  m.  to  the  E.,  which 
in  magnitude  and  perfection  of  execution,  surpass 
all  other  structures  of  the  kind  in  India.  The  site 
of  these  curious  monuments  of  art  is  a  crescent- 
shaped  hill,  of  moderate  elevation,  the  concavity 
of  which  faces  W.  or  NW.  Its  constituent  rocks 
are  chiefly  basalt,  a  hard  vesicular  rock,  and  a  rock 
of  a  loose,  gritt^',  absori)ent,  and  crumbling  nature, 
interspersed  with  veins  of  quartz,  silicious  stone, 
and  blood-stone.  The  caves  are  cut  in  the  W.  slope 
or  concavity  of  the  hiU  above  mentioned,  extend- 
ing, with  intervals  of  various  length  between  them, 
for  about  1  m.  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups :  the  N., 
which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  Jain  sect, 
since  the  purely  Buddhic  sculptures  and  emblems 
in  them  are  intermixed  with  many  Brahminical 
ones;  the  central,  which  are  by  far  the  most  nu- 
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merous,  and  are  solely  Brahminical;  and  the  S., 
which  are  as  decidedly  Buddhic  Beginning  at 
the  N.  extremity,  a  few  hundred  yards  up  the  hill, 
cut  in  a  mural  rock  of  black  basalt,  is  what  is 
called  the  Farmmuth,  a  colossal  figure  of  Boddh, 
10  ft  high,  apparently  in  a  triimiphal  car,  and 
seated  on  the  folds  of  a  liM:ge  snake,  whose  seven 
heads  form  his  canopy.  Six  attendant  figures  sur- 
round this  statue,  over  which  a  handsome  stone 
porch  was  erected  about  a  century  since.  This 
idol  is  still  held  in  much  reverence  by  the  Jains, 
many  of  whom  make  an  annual  pilgrimage  thither. 
About  200  vards  below  this  idol  is  what  is  called 
tlie  Jndra  Subbahf  or  ^  Court  of  Indra,'  a  temple 
consisting  of  three  caves,  opehing  one  into  another, 
and  situated  behind  an  area  cut  out  of  the  rock,  in 
which  stand  an  elaborately  sculptured  pagoda,  a 
handsome  obelisk,  and  the  figure  of  an  elephant 
The  front  of  this  temple  is  in  many  parts  covered 
with  sculptures  in  relief;  and  at  the  extremities  of 
the  verandah  before  it  are  two  figures,  a  male  and 
a  female,  the  former  seated  on  a  couchant  elephant 
and  the  latter  on  a  lion.  These  figures  have  been 
generally  called  Indra  and  Inderanee;  but  Col. 
S^kes  contends  that  they  represent  the  prince  and 
his  consort  who  founded  this  temple.  (Joum.  of 
the  Asiat  Soc.  of  Bengal,  vi.  (1837),  1038.)  The 
caves  consist  of  two  stories  each;  but  the  lower 
stories  are  greatly  injured  by  damp,  and  partially 
choked  up  with  earth.  The  three  chambers  on 
the  ston'  above  vary  from  about  60  to  70  ft  in 
length,  by  nearly  as  much  in  breadth,  and  from  18 
to  15  ft  in  height  and  their  ceilings  are  supported 
by  numerous  pillars  and  pilasters.  Each  contains 
a  colossal  figure  of  Buddn,  similar  to  that  already 
described;  and  in  the  first  and  second  chambers 
there  are  figures  of  other  personages.  The  com- 
partments round  the  walls  of  each  of  these  rooms 
contain  figures  of  Buddh,  in  various  attitudes, 
*  some  standing  and  some  sitting :  the  attendants 
are  riding  on  elephants,  tigers,  and  bulls.'  (Sykes.) 
None  of  these  caves  have  any  cells  opening  from  it, 
which  appendages  are  almost  universally  found  in 
temples  strictly  Buddhic.  About  40  or  50  paces 
farther  to  the  £.  thore  is  a  fourth  cave,  and  still 
farther  on,  another;  but  both  are  much  choked  up 
with  earth. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  Brahminical  temples, 
proceeding  from  the  W.,  is  about  200  yards  distant 
from  the  latter,  and  entitled  Doomar  Leynoj  '  the 
Nuptial  Palace.'  This  is  the  most  extensive  cham- 
ber of  all :  under  one  roof  it  is  185  ft  in  length,  by 
150  ft.  broad ;  its  ceiling  averages  19  ft,  in  height 
and  is  supported  by  28  pillars  and  20  pilasters. 
The  entrance  to  this  ^cavation  is  through  a 
passage  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  100  ft  long  by  8  fl. 
broad.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  W.  entrance 
is  an  eight-armed  figure  of  a  revengeful  character, 
representing  Siva  in  one  of  his  forms ;  on  the  ri^ht 
are  Siva  and  Parvati  together  in  a  heaven,  which 
Bawim  (the  Hindoo  Briarms)^  a  figure  with  nume- 
rous heads  and  arms,  is  endeavouring  to  shake. 
At  the  end  of  the  central  colonnade  is  a  square 
sanctuary,  entered  by  four  doors,  each  guarded  by 
two  ^^antic  figures,  14  ft  8  in.  in  height,  ana 
contammg  the  /tn^am,  which  emblem  is  found  in 
nearly  all  the  second  group  of  caves  at  Ellora. 
There  are  numerous  small  caves,  all  of  which  are 
considered  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Siva :  in  the  front  of  each  there  is  a  bust  of  the 
celebrated  triad,  a  mutilated  specimen  of  which 
exists  at  Elephanta.  (See  Elephanta.)  Over 
the  door  of  one  cave  is  the  image  of  Luximee,  at^ 
tended  by  elephants ;  and  another,  a  noble  hall,  90 
ft  long,  26^  rt  wide,  15  ft  in  height  and  adorned 
by  liighly-tinished  pillars,  has  numerous  compart- 
ments full  of  figures,  amongst  which  is  a  group 
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supposed  to  represent  the  mairiage  of  Siva  and 
Parvati 

But  the  most  splendid  temple  at  Ellora  is  that 
called  KylaSy  or  *  Paradise,'  a  pagoda  of  a  sugar- 
loaf  form,  100  ft.  in  height  surrounded  by  five 
chapels,  nearly  similar  in  form ;  the  whole,  together 
with  the  area  in  which  they  are  situated,  being 
excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and  covered  with 
sculptures  from  top  to  bottom,  both  within  and 
without  The  extreme  depth  of  the  excavation  is 
401  ft ;  the  area  itself  is  323  ft  in  depth,  by  185 
ft.  in  its  greatest  breadth  (on  the  £.  side).  On 
the  N.,  S.,  and  £.  it  is  surrounded  by  colonnades, 
varying  in  length  from  185  to  115  ft,  and  having 
from  15  to  18  square  pillars  each :  the  walls  which 
these  colonnades  surround  are  covered  with  sculp- 
tures, and  in  the  front  of  the  wall  by  which  tlie 
area  is  enclosed  on  the  W.  side  are  nicnes  filled  by 
^gantic  figures.  Kyku  contains  the  representa- 
tions of  nearly  all  the  Hindoo  Pantheon ;  but  as 
Cot  Sykes  observes,  notices  of  its  figures  alone 
would  fill  a  volume,  and  the  temple  must  be  seen 
to  be  duly  appreciated.  (Those  who  wish  for 
farther  information  may  resort  to  Captain  Seelv's 
work,  and  to  the  accounts  of  the  Ellora  Caves,  by 
CoL  Sykes,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Lit  Soc  of  Bombay, 
iii.  281,  Ac;  Sir  C.  Malet  in  the  Asiatic  Ke- 
searches,  vi  382-424.) 

The  southern  group  of  caves  is  very  interesting. 
There  are  four  principal  ones :  the  &nst  has  three 
stories ;  the  second,  2 ;  the  third,  80  ft  long  by 
42^  broad,  and  Sbjf  in  height,  is  in  beauty  interior 
to  none,  and  has  an  archf^  roof,  supported  by  ribs 
of  wood  similar  to  that  of  Carlee,  or  the  great  cave 
at  Kennery;  the  fourth  is  accompanied  by  several 
smaller  ones,  and  all  are  very  highly  finishett 
Each  temple  of  this  group  contains  a  large  figure 
of  Buddh,  and  other  characteristics  of  Buddhic 
temples.  (For  some  speculations  as  to  the  era  of 
these  caves,  see  Joum.  of  the  Asiat  Soc.  of  Bengal, 
vi  (1837),  1038-41.) 

ELSINEUR,  or  ELSINORE  (Dan.  Hdmnaor), 
a  marit  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
isi  of  Zealand,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Souiut 
or  principal  chaimel  leading  from  the  N.  Sea  to 
the  Baltic,  7  m.  W.  Helsingborg  in  Sweden,  and 
23 J  m.  N.  by  E.  Copenhagen;  hit  56©  2'  17"  N., 
long.  12°  36'  49"  E.  Pop.  8,442  in  1861.  The 
to'^Ti  Stretches  irregularly  over  sloping  gromid 
towards  the  shore.  It  is  well  built  and  has  some 
good  edifices.  There  are  two  churches,  one  of 
which,  though  externally  vezv  plain,  contains 
many  interesting  objects  of  antiqmty,  and  a  lofty 
altar  goigeously  ornamented.  The  public  cemetery 
of  Elsineur  is  a  large  and  handsome  enclosure. 
Immediately  adjacent  to  the  town,  on  the  N£.,  is 
tlie  castle  of  Cronboig.  This  edifice,  built  by  Fre- 
derick II.  in  the  boldest  style  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  its 
kind  in  Europe.  *■  Though  of  great  extent  yet  so 
elegant  are  its  proportions,  that  it  seems  as  light 
and  graceful  as  a  ouilding  raised  more  for  omar- 
ment  than  for  use.  So  far,  however,  from  being  a 
mere  thing  of  show,  it  is  a  strong  and  substantial 
fortress,  strengthened  hy  all  the  advantages  that 
military  science  can  ^ve  to  a  position  which, 
though  very  low,  is  still  extremely  important, 
from  its  sweeping  the  Sound  most  completely,  both 
up  and  down.  The  approach,  thermre,  is  gar- 
nished with  lunes  and  demi-lunes^  scarps,  ditches, 
stockades — in  short,  all  the  imposmg  externals  of 
a  fortress  kept  in  the  highest  order.'  (Bremner,  i. 
253.)  From  the  summit  of  the  lighthouse  of  Uiis 
fortress  the  scene  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty. 
Cronboig  is  now  chiefiy  used  as  a  prison ;  it  was 
the  place  of  confinement  for  some  years  of  the  un- 
fortunate Queen  Matilda,  sister  of  George  III.  of 
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Ttingland.  Before  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dacs 
—bought  off,  in  1856,  by  the  payment  of  3,324,632Z., 
one-third  of  which  was  contributed  by  Great  Bri- 
tain— all  merchant  ships  passing  to  and  from  the 
Baltic  were  obliged,  under  certain  reservations  de- 
tending  on  the  weather,  to  salute  Cronboig  Castle 
)y  lowering  their  topsails  when  abreast  of  the 
same ;  and  no  ship,  unless  belonging  to  Sweden, 
was  allowed  to  pass  the  Sound  without  clearing 
out  at  Elsineur  and  paying  tolL  The  Sound  duties 
had  their  origin  in  an  agreement  between  the  King 
of  Denmark  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Uanse  Towns 
on  the  other,  by  which  the  former  undertook  to 
construct  light-houses,  land-marks,  &c  along  the 
Cattegat,  and  the  latter  to  pay  dut^r  for  the  same. 
The  duties  varied  at  different  periods;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhab.  of  Elsineur  were,  in  some 
way  or  other,  connected  with  their  management 
or  collection.  Now  that  the  Sound  dues  are  abo- 
lished, the  place  is  ver^  quiet,  though  not  in  a  state 
of  decay.  The  principal  communication  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden  takes  place  here,  and  re- 
gular boats  sail  three  tunes  a  day  to  and  from 
llelsinborg. 

£lsineur  is  weU  known  firom  its  being  the  scene 
of  Shakspeare*s  noble  tragedy  of  *  Hamlet.'  *  The 
principal  incidents  of  the  play  are  founded  on 
fact,  but  so  deeply  buried  in  remote  antiquity,  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  discriminate  truth  from 
fable.  Saxo-Grammaricus,  who  flourished  in  the 
12th  century,  is  the  earliest  historian  of  Denmark 
who  relates  the  adventures  of  Hamlet.  His  ac- 
count is  extracted,  and  much  altered,  by  Belle- 
forest,  a  French  author ;  an  English  trandation  of 
whoee  romance  was  published  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Hbtorye  of  Hamlet ;'  and  from  this  translar- 
tion  Shakspeare  formed  the  groundwork  of  his 
play,  though  with  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions.' (C^xe^B  Travels  in  the  N.  of  Europe, 
v.  90.) 

ELVAS,  a  fortified  city  of  Portugal,  on  the 
fronriers  of  Spain,  prov.  Alemtejo,  120  m.  E. 
Lisbon,  12  m.  W.  Badajoz,  on  the  railway  from 
Lisbon  to  Badajoz  and  Madrid.  Pop.  18,510  in 
1X58.  The  town  is  picturesquely  situated,  on  a 
hill  covered  with  olive  trees  and  orchards,  between 
two  other  hills  which  command  it,  and  on  which 
are  the  fortresses  of  Santa  Lucia  and  La  Lippe. 
These  and  the  other  defences  of  the  town,  reck- 
oned the  chef-a^catore  of  the  Goupt  de  La  Lippe 
Schomberg,  and  a  model  of  their  kind,  render  it 
so  strong,  that  no  impression  could  be  made  upon 
it,  except  by  a  laige  army  and  a  regular  siege. 
The  principal  street,  Kua  de  Cadea,  has  an 
antique,  venerable  appearance,  from  the  remains 
of  Moorish  houses  and  towers.  The  cadea,  or 
prison,  stands  at  one  end,  and  opposite  to  it  is 
tlie  hospital  for  the  townspeople,  which  is  well 
conducted,  and  divided  into  wards,  as  in  England, 
with  separate  apartments  for  infectious  diseases. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  town  is  ill  built,  and 
the  streets  mostly  narrow  and  dirty.  The  prin- 
ripal  edifices  are — the  cathedral,  arsenal,  bomb- 

1>roof  barracks  for  6,000  or  7,000  men,  and  theatre, 
t  has  several  churches  dnd  convents,  with  a 
college  and  a  seminary.  There  are  manufactures 
of  arms  and  jewellerv;  but  the  principal  de- 
pendence of  the  inhabitants  is  on  the  contraband 
trade  carried  on  across  the  Spanish  frontier.  The 
Pla^a,  or  great  square,  is  remarkable  for  a  singu- 
larly formed  tower  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and 
thehouses  exhibit  specimens  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture from  the  days  of  Moorish  splendour  and 
elegance  down  to  modem  times.  Several  of  the 
grotesque  carvings  are  executed  with  great  rich- 
ness and  delicacy.  The  rooms  in  the  modem 
houses  are  large,  lofty,  and  paved  with  bricks 
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arranged  in  various  figures,  the  windows  not 
bong  glazed,  but  merely  closed  with  Utticed 
blinds.  The  decorations  of  some  of  the  chapels 
in  the  cathedral  are  extremely  elegant,  the  walls 
and  ceilings  being  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
gilded  carving,  but  the  pictures  are  execrable. 
The  grand  altar  is  supported  by  Corinthian 
pillars  of  grey  marble,  surmounted  by  a  canopy 
of  crimson  and  gold  silk,  beneath  which  is  a 
large  picture  of  the  birth  of  Christ:  the  altar 
itself  IS  covered  with  crimson  and  gold  silk^  and 
is  crowded  with  silver  candlesticks.  There  is  no 
room  in  the  town  for  public  gardens,  but  the 
covered  way  firom  the  Porta  d'Esquina  to  the 
Olivenca  gate  is  planted  with  trees,  and  each 
pUice  ctarmea  has  a  fountain,  and  is  tastefully 
laid  out.  The  walk  round  the  ramparts  is  ex- 
tremely fine,  commanding  a  view  of  the  countiv 
for  manv  miles  in  all  directions.  The  town  is 
furnished  with  water,  brought  firom  an  eminence 
about  8  m.  W.  firom  it  by  an  aqueduct  constmcted 
by  the  Moors,  which  suppUes  numerous  fountains, 
one  of  which  is  of  very  lai]^  dimensions.  In 
crossing  the  valley  1^  m.  in  width,  this  aqueduct 
has  four  tiers  of  arches,  each  above  the  other, 
making  together  250  ft.  in  height.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  strong  buttresses;  and,  to  add  to  its 
strength,  it  is  built  in  a  zig-za^  direction.  The 
environs  are  fertile  in  grain,  wme,  oil,  and  fruit. 
Manufactures,  arms  and  hardware. 

Elvas  was  a  post  of  great  importance  during 
the  Peninsular  war.  Marshal  Junot  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  March,  1808,  and  held  it  tiU  it 
was  given  up,  under  the  convention  of  Cintra,  in 
August  following.  It  has  bomb-proof  barracks 
for  6,000  or  8,000  men,  and  furnished  the  artillery 
and  stores  for  the  siege  of  Badajoz.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  a  powerful  telescope  placed  in  the 
tower  of  La  Lippe  during  the  operations,  by  which 
the  interior  of  the  castle  of  Badajoz  could  be 
plainly  looked  into,  and  all  the  operations  dis- 
covered. (Napier's  Peninsular  War,  i.  144,  160, 
202;  ii.  126;  lil  610;  iv.  186,401.) 

ELY,  a  city  of  England,  co.  Cambridge,  in  the 
district  called  the  Isle  of  Ely,  on  an  eminence 
near  the  Ouse,  16  m.  NNE.  Cambridge  and  72^ 
N.  London  by  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  7,428 
in  1861.  The  citv  includes  the  parishes  of  Ely, 
Trinity,  and  St.  Mary's ;  the  extra-parochial  dis- 
trict of  Ely  college,  and  the  chapelrj'  of  Chetis- 
ham,  comprising,  in  all,  an  area  of  17.480  acres, 
of  which  about  6,000  may  belong  to  the  city  pro- 
perly so  called.  The  latter  consists  principally 
of  one  long  street,  with  a  market-place  in  the 
centre ;  several  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone, 
and  have  an  antique  venerable  appearance ;  and 
the  place  seems  to  have  been  but  little  affected 
by  those  changes  that  have  so  materially  modified 
the  appearance  of  most  other  towns.  It  owes  its 
entire  distinction  to  its  being  a  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
established  here  in  1107.  Its  cathedral  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  in  England.  Being  partly 
of  the  reigns  of  William  Kufus  and  Henry  L, 
and  partly  of  subsequent  periods,  it  displays  a 
singular  admixture  of  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and 
English  styles  of  architecture ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  dissimilarity  of  its  parts,  it  must,  when 
considered  as  a  whole,  be  regarded  as  a  tmly 
magnificent  edifice.  Its  extreme  length  firom  E. 
to  W.  is  535  fl. ;  the  length  of  the  transept  is 
190  ft. ;  the  height  of  the  lantern  on  the  summit 
of  the  dome  over  the  celebrated  octagon  tower,  is 
170  fL ;  the  extreme  height  of  the  W.  tower,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  is  270  ft,;  the 
height  of  the  E.  front  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is 
1 12  fu  It  has  many  interesting  monuments.  St. 
Mary's  chapel,  contiguous  to  the  cathednd,  now 
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Trinity  church,  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  struc- 
tures of  the  age :  it  is  200  fU  in  length  inside,  by 
46  ft.  in  breadth ;  the  height  of  the  vaulted  roof 
being  60  ft. :  it  has  neither  pilhus  nor  side  aisles, 
but  is  supported  by  strong  buttresses.  The 
cloisters  and  other  buildings,  which  belonged  to 
a  monastery  founded  here  at  a  very  early  date, 
have  been  long  since  demolished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  refectory,  that  has  been  converted 
into  a  deanery.  The  episcopal  palace,  near  the 
W.  end  of  the  cathedral,  retams  tew  traces  of  its 
ancient  architecture.  The  bishops  of  Ely  for- 
merly possessed  powers  within  the  isle  similar  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  bishop  of  Durham,  appoint- 
ing their  own  chief  justice  and  magistrates ;  but 
these  were  taken  away  by  the  act  6  and  7  Wil- 
liam lY.  cap.  87.  The  assizes  are  held  here  in 
the  new  shjre  hall,  erected  in  1821.  Ely  has  a 
grammar-school,  founded  by  Henry  VIIL ;  a  free 
school  endowed  by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Need- 
ham  ;  and  a  national  school  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  A  considerable  lauded  pro- 
perty left  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  poor  is  vested 
in  a  body  of  incorporated  trustees.  There  is  an 
earthenware  and  tobacco-pipe  manufactory  within 
the  city ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  principally  em- 
ployed in  gardening,  which  is  extensively  carried 
on  m  the  vicinity.  Ely  sent  two  memb^  to  the 
H.  of  C.  in  the  23rd  of  Edward  I.,  but  has  not 
subsequently  been  represented.  The  Isle  of  Ely 
is  included  within  the  great  level  of  the  Fens, 
and  is  extremely  fertile. 

EMDEN,  or  EMBDEN,  a  sea-port  town  of 
Hanover,  being  the  second  in  that  kingdom  in 
respect  of  size  and  importance;  prov.  Aurich, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  nstuary  of  the 
Ems,  or  rather  of  the  bay  called  the  Dollart, 
15  m.  SW.  Aurich,  and  46  m.  WNW.  Oldenbuig, 
on  the  terminus  of  the  railway  from  Hanover  to 
the  bay  of  DoUart  Pop.  13,170  in  1861.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  wet  ditches,  and 
divided  into  the  old  town  and  the  Faldem ;  the 
latter  bein^  the  best  built.  Emden  has  6  churches 
one  of  which  is  a  fine  edifice,  a  council-house, 
judicial  tribunal,  custom-house,  exchange,  com- 
mercial weighing-house,  naval  assurance  office, 
school  of  navi^tion,  house  of  correction,  orphan 
asylum,  lying-m-charity,  ^innasium,  and  society 
of  natural  history.  A  navigable  canal  connects  it 
with  Aurich,  and  various  others  intersect  the  adja- 
cent country  and  the  town,  communicating  with 
the  port.  The  latter,  which  consists  of  two  inner 
harbours  opening  into  an  outer  harbour,  is  laige, 
but  shallow ;  so  that  vessels  drawing  more  than 
11  ft.  can  enter  it  only  at  high  water,  unless 
lightened  of  a  portion  of  their  cargo.  But  the 
ntadstead,  whicn  is  well  protected  has  water 
sufficient  to  float  vessels  of  any  size,  and  the 
holding  ^und  is  good.  Emden  has  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  Unen  yam,  stocking^  tobacco, 
brandy,  leather,  hats,  soap,  and  starch ;  its  herring 
fishery  was  formerly  of  considerable  importance, 
and  employed  1,300  hands,  who  took  about  18,000 
tons  of  fish  annuiUly ;  but  this  branch  of  industry 
has  greatly  declined,  and  from  60  ships  formerly 
engaged  in  it,  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  15. 
The  general  trade  of  the  town  has  also  declined. 
In  the  16th  century  it  had  600  sea-going  vessels ; 
and,  in  1784,  273  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
19,289  lasts.  In  1863,  the  shipping  had  declined 
to  105  sea  and  river  vessels,  chiefly  coasters,  of  a 
total  burthen  of  4,790  huts.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  vessels  that  now  nequent  the  port, 
are  inland  craft,  but  there  are  also  regular 
steamers  to  Hamburg,  Hull,  and  London. 

Though  Emden  is  a  firee  port,  the  advantage  it 
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thence  derives  is  v^ry  insi^ificant  It  has  little 
communication  with  the  interior  of  Germany, 
except  with  E.  Friesland  and  the  co.  of  Munster, 
of  wnich  it  continues  to  be  the  emporium.  The 
import  trade  it  formerly  carried  on  in  colonial 
produce  has  been  almost  entirely  transferred  to 
Amsterdam,  Hambui^,  and  Bremen,  whence  it  is 
supplied  at  second  hand.  Its  chief  imports  are 
hemp,  potash,  and  timber,  from  the  Baltic  and 
Norway.  The  imports  of  timber ^are  very  con- 
siderable, the  vicinity  of  Emden  being  singularly 
deficient  in  w^ood.  It  also  imports  considerable 
quantities  of  French  wine.  Its  chief  exports  are 
oats,  wheat,  beans,  rapeseed,  rye,  barley,  herrings, 
butter,  cheese,  gin,  tallow,  honey,  wax,  wool,  and 
hides. 

Emden  belonged^  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the 
counts  of  East  Fnesland.  It  subsequently  be- 
came a  Hanse  town ;  but  fell,  in  1806,  to  Hol- 
land ;  in  1809,  to  France ;  and  in  1814,  to  Prufiaia. 
The  latter  power  ceded  it,  in  1815,  to  Hanover. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  This  populous, 
wealthy,  and  important  portion  of  the  U.  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  comprises  the 
most  southerly,  largest,  and  most  fertile  part  of 
the  island  of  'Great  BriUin.  It  lies  W.  from  and 
opposite  to  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the 
S.  parts  of  Denmark,  between  49^  57'  30",  and 
55°  47'  N.  laU,  and  1°  46'  E.  and  5©  41'  W.  long. ; 
being  bounded  by  the  German  Ocean  on  the  N£. 
and  £. ;  by  the  British  Channel  on  the  S. ;  by  St 
George's  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea  on  the  W. ; 
and  on  the  NW.  and  N.  by  Scotland,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  waving  line  extending  in  a 
NE.  direction  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sark,  m  the 
NE.  comer  of  the  Solway  Frith,  by  Peel  and 
Carter  Fells,  and  the  Cheviots,  to  Carham,  and 
thence  along  the  Tweed  to  Berwick.  Its  SE.  ex- 
tremity, at  Dover,  approaches  to  within  21  m.  of 
the  opposite  coast  of  France.  (See  British  Em- 
fire.)  Its  shape  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  a 
triangle,  of  which  Berwick  may  be  considered  the 
apex,  and  a  line  from  the  Land's  find  to  the  N. 
Foreland  (342  m.)  the  base ;  a  line  from  the  former 
along  the  W.  side  (426  m.),  and  from  the  latter 
along  the  E.  side  (334  m.)  complete  the  figure. 
The  sea-coast,  if  measured  from  one  headland  to 
another,  is  about  1,200  m.  in  extent;  but  if  its 
principal  indentations  are  followed,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  fully  2,000  m.  The  bays  and  harbours  on 
the  S.  and  W.  Scores  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  rank  among  the  finest  in  the  world ;  but  on 
the  E.  side  there  are  few  that  can  be  called  safe, 
or  easily  accessible;  the  ports  of  London  and 
Harwich  being  the  only  really  good  ones  between 
the  S.  Foreland  and  the  Tweed.  The  area  amounts 
to  58,320  so.  m.,  or  to  37,324,883  sUtute  acres. 
The  area  of  England  alone  is  32,590,397,  and  tliat 
of  Wales  4,734,486  statute  acres.  (Census  of 
England  and  Wales,  1861,  vol  ill.  General  Beport, 
1863.) 

A^ct  of  the  Country, — England  combines 
within  itself  all  that  is  most  desirable  in  scenery 
with  all  that  is  most  necessary  for  the  subsistence 
and  comfort  of  man.  *  Although  its  features  are 
moulded  on  a  comparatively  minute  scale,  they 
are  marked  with  all  the  agreeable  interchange 
which  constitutes  picturesque  beauty.  In  some 
parts  plains  clothed  in  the  richest  verdure,  wa- 
tered by  copious  streams,  and  pasturing  iiuiume- 
rable  cattle,  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  in 
others,  gently  rising  hills  and  bending  vales,  fer- 
tile in  com,  waving  with  woods,  and  interspersed 
with  flowery  meadows,  ofier  the  most  delightful 
landscapes  of  nail  opulence  and  beauty.  Some 
tracts  furnish  prospects  of  the  more  romantic  aiul 
impressive  kind;  lofty  mountains,  craggy  rooks, 
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deep  dells,  nfumw  ravines,  and  rumbling  ioTrents ; 
nor  ia  there  wanting,  as  a  contrast  to  these^  scenes 
in  idiich  ever^  variety  of  nature  is  a  different 
charm,  the  vicissitude  of  black  barren  moors  and 
vide  oninbabited  heaths'  (AiMu's  England  De- 
scribed, pw  2.) 

The  disUngnishing  peculiarity  in  the  aspect  of 
England  is,  however,  the  exuberance  of  its  vege- 
tation, and  the  ridi  luxuriant  appearance  of  its 
lower  and  fiur  most  extensive  ]x>rtion.  It  owes 
this  distinction  partly  to  nature  and  partly  to  art. 
The  humidity  and  mildness  of  the  climate  main- 
tain the  fields  in  a  constant  state  of  verdure :  in 
winter  they  are  seldom  covered  with  snow,  or 
blighted  by  long-continued  frosts,  and  in  summer 
they  are  rarely  withered  and  parched  by  droughts. 
In  this  respect  England  is  as  superior  to  the  finest 
conntiies  of  contmental  Europe — to  Italy  and 
Sicily,  for  example — as  she  is  superior  to  them 
and  to  every  other  country  in  tne  amount  of 
labour  that  nas  been  expended  in  beautifpng,  im- 
proving, and  fertilising  her  surface.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeraticoi  to  affirm,  tt^t  thousands  upon  thousands 
ofmillions  have  been,  laid  out  in  making  England 
what  'she  now  is.  In  no  other  nation  has  the 
combination  of  beauty  with  utility  been  so  much 
r^^arded.  Though  without  any  extensive  forests, 
England  is  extremely  well  wooded.  The  country 
is  portioned  out  into  mnumerable  fields;  and  these 
being  all,  or  nearly  all,  surrounded  with  hedges 
and  rows  of  trees,  it  has,  even  in  the  best  culti- 
vated districts,  a  woody  appearance,  and  sometimes 
almost  resembles  a  vast  lorest  Since  the  middle 
of  last  century,  a  great  deal  has  been  effected  in 
this  way.  Most  of  the  extensive,  bare,  and  nearly 
worthless  commons,  that  were  then  everywhere 
met  with,  have  been  in  the  interval  subdivided, 
enclosed,  and  brought  under  tillage;  making  a 
vast  addition  to  the  productive  capacities  of  the 
kix^ovn,  and  materially  improving  its  appearance. 

Another  peculiar  feature  m  the  physiognomy  of 
England  is  the  number  and  magnificence  of  the 
seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  These  superb 
mansions,  many  of  which  are  venerable  from  tjieir 
andqnity,  and  all  of  which  are  surrounded  with 
fine  woods  and  grounds,  give  to  the  country  an 
appearance  of  age,  security,  and  wealth,  that  we 
should  in  vain  )ook for  anywhere  else.  The  farm- 
honsee  and  cottages  have  mostly  also  a  substan- 
tial, comfortable  look;  and  evince  that  taste  for 
rural  beauty,  neatness,  and  cleanliness,  that  emi- 
nently distmguish  their  occupiers. 

The  number,  and  the  prodigious  size  and  splen- 
dour of  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  England, 
justly  excite  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of 
foreigners,  and  even  of  natives.  They  are  the 
chosen  seats  of  opulence,  art,  science,  and  civilisa- 
tion. All  the  gratifications  that  wealth  can  com- 
mand, or  the  caprices  of  taste  or  fashion  require, 
may  there  be  had  in  the  utmost  profusion ;  at  the 
nme  time  that  art  and  industry  are  carried  in 
them  to  the  highest  perfection  to  which  they  have 
attained,  and  are  aided  by  every  invention  and 
diflcoverv,  how  remote  the  country  or  distant  the 
.  era  of  tlieir  origin. 

Deaeripiion  of  the  Country, — Though  the  moun- 
tains of  England  no  where  attain  an  alpine  eleva- 
tion, they  form  one  of  its  most  interesting,  as  well 
as  most  prominent  features.  Theprincipu  chains, 
which  ore  found  in  its  N.  and  W.  portions,  have 
reoeivod  the  names  of  the  Pennine,  Cumbrian, 
Cambrian,  and  Devonian  ranges.  The  first  of 
these  ranges  extends  from  the  Scottish  border, 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  Cheviots,  S.,  to 
near  Derby :  it  occupies  the  W.  portion  of  the 
COS.  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  York,  and 
the  £.   portion   of  Cumberland,    Westmorland, 


Lancaster,  Chester,  and  the  middle  part  of  Der- 
byshire. Its  highest  summits  are  Cross  Fell,  in 
Cumberland  (2,901  ft);  Shunnor  Fell,  on  the 
confines  of  Yorkshire  (2,329  ft) ;  Great  Wheni- 
side  (2,386  ft.);  Ingleborough  (2,361ft.);  and 
Pen-y-Gant  (2,270  ft),  in  Yorkshire:  at  either 
end,  however,  the  range  declines  considerably,  so 
that  at  the  part  traversed  by  the  old  Roman  wall, 
and  the  modern  railway  between  Newcastle  aiul 
Carlisle,  its  height  does  not  exceed  445  ft ;  and 
on  the  S.  side,  where  the  Liverpool  and  Leeds 
Canal  is  conducted  across  it,  the  elevation  is  not 
more  than  500  ft. ;  still  further  S.,  the  Derbyshire 
portion  of  the  chain  again  becomes  more  elevated, 
attaming  at  Castleton  and  Great  Axehill,  1,751 
ft. ;  and  at  the  Weaver  Hill,  near  Ashbourne  (the 
S.  extreme),  1,154  ft  The  breadth  of  the  range 
between  ShefiSeld  and  Macclesfield  is  about  22  m., 
and  it  comprises,  in  this  portion,  some  very  pic- 
turesque sceneiy ;  but  such  is  very  far  firom  being 
the  character  of  the  N.  portion  of  this  mountain 
system,  which  maybe  generally  described,  as  \niln. 
rounded  summits,  of  ^^adnal  ascent  from  either 
side,  having  a  scanty  peat  soil,  covered  mostly 
with  ling,  and  undulating  in  dreary  succession ; 
the  patches  of  green  sward  being  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  cheerless  and 
monotonous.  With  the  exception  of  the  Thamas 
and  Severn,  most  of  the  great  rivera  of  England 
have  their  sources  in  t^  chain:  being  much 
nearer  the  W.  than  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  the 
rivers  that  rise  in  its  E.  acclivities  have  generally 
the  longest  course,  and  are  the  largest  and  most 
important  Of  the  latter,  the  T^ne,  Tees,  the 
afifiuents  of  the  Ouse,  the  Aire,  Don,  and  Trent 
are  the  principal ;  the  Eden,  Kibble,  and  Mersey 
are  the  principal  rivers  flowing  W.  from  the 
Pennine  chain.  The  beautiful  vale  of  the  Eden, 
which  separates  the  Pennine  from  the  Cumbrian 
ranj^e,  gradually  expands  into  the  Cumbrian 
plain,  which  extends  N.  to  the  Solway  Frith,  aud 
occupies  the  whole  tract  from  Brampton,  Onoglin, 
and  Renwick,  at  the  base  of  the  Pennine  chain 
W.  to  the  sea,  comprising  an  area  of  about  300,000 
acres.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Pennine  chain, 
from  its  N.  extreme  to  the  Coquet,  the  district, 
though  hilly,  has  tolerably  good  pasture,  and  com- 
prises a  few  breadths  of  well-cultivated  land ;  S. 
of  that  stream,  a  large  moorland  tract  extends 
through  Northumberland,  the  middle  of  Durham 
and  Yorkshire,  to  the  Holm  Moss  in  Cheshire, 
varying  in  breadth  from  10  to  30  m.,  and  in  ele- 
vation from  500  to  1,000  ft. :  its  N.  is  its  most 
sterile  portion ;  but  the  whole  tract  consists  of  a 
series  of  monotonous  wastes,  furrowed,  in  the  two 
N.  COS.,  by  a  few  narrow  glens  only :  towards  the 
S.,  these  widen  and  become  more  frequent,  but 
without  much  affecting  the  general  aspect,  which 
is  preserved,  for  the  most  part,  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  district  Betwixt  it  and  the  sea 
are  the  vales  of  the  Tyne  and  Tees,  and  the  great 
Yorkshire  plain ;  the  latter  extending  N.  and  S. 
between  60  and  70  m.,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  between  14  and  20  m. :  it  widens  towards  the 
S.,  and  everywhere  presents  a  gently  undulating 
surface  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated  land.  The 
E.  moorlands  and  wolds,  bounding  the  York  plain 
on  that  side,  have,  at  their  N.  limit,  the  fertile 
vale  of  Pickering,  extending  about  36  m.  E.  and 
W.,  and  10  m.  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  drained  lake,  enclosed 
between  the  Hambleton  hills  and  the  Yorkshire 
wolds.  The  last-named  tract,  together  with  the 
Lincoln  wolds,  S.  of  the  Humber,  occupy  about 
half  the  space  between  the  German  Ocean  on  the 
E.  and  the  rivers  Derwent  and  Trent  on  the  W. : 
generally  speaking,  they  form  good  pasture  hinds, 
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interspersed  in  parts  by  a  few  sterile  moors,  and, 
in  others,  by  moderate  breadths  of  ^ood  arable 
land.  The  plain  of  Holdemess,  N.  of  the  Hum- 
ber,  and  extending  from  the  base  of  the  wolds  to 
the  sea,  has  a  strong  clayey  soil,  producing  heavy 
crops  of  wheat  and  beans,  as  well  as  luxuriant 
pasture,  and  ranks  amongst  the  most  productive 
districts  in  the  kingdom.  An  alluvial  tract,  of 
somewhat  similar  character,  also  extends  along  the 
base  of  the  Lincoln  wolds  between  the  Humber 
and  Wash.  The  low  line  of  coast,  forming  the  £. 
limits  of  these  tracts,  has  a  submarine  forest 
stretching  along  it,  which  is  traceable  for  1  or  2 
m.  in  breadth  between  the  high  and  low  water- 
marks. 

The  Cumbrian  group  of  mountains  occupies 
the  central  and  S.  portions  of  Cumberland,  the 
W.  and  largest  portion  of  Westmorland,  and  the 
N.  and  insulated  portion  of  Lancashire.  It  ex- 
tends N.  and  S.  about  37  m.,  and  £.  and  W.  about 
as  much.  It  contains  the  most  elevated  summits 
in  the  kingdom,  and  is  intersected  by  deep  nar- 
row glens,  some  of  which  are  occupied  by  lakes, 
that  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  central 
portion  of  the  mass,  so  as  to  form  several  distinct 
ranges :  the  whole  system  declines  more  rapidly 
on  the  N.  than  the  S.  side.  The  highest  and 
most  remarkable  summits  are,  Helvellyn  (3,056 
ft.),  Scafell  (3,166  ft.),  BowfeU  (2,911  ft.),  Conis- 
ton  Fell  (2,577  ft.),  High  Pike  (2,101  ft.),  in  the 
central  part  of  the  group;  at  the  N.  extreme  are 
Skiddaw  and  Saddleback  (8,022  ft.  and  2,787  ft, 
respectively) ;  and  at  the  SW.  end,  Blackcombe 
rises  1,919  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  Cumbrian 
mountains  are  mostly  bold,  steep,  and  rugged; 
their  slopes  are  in  general  covered  with  a  fine 
green  sward,  alQbrding  good  pasture  for  sheep,  and 
have  little  of  the  tame,  monotonous  character  that 
iMjlongs  to  the  Pennine  range.  Except  In  some 
of  the  glens,  opening  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides,  the 
cultivable  land  among  these  mountains  is  not 
very  considerable.  The  lakes  embosomed  in  these 
mountains  rather  resemble  the  reaches  of  a  large 
river  than  the  expanded  figure  usually  considered 
as  belonging  to  a  lake.  Winander  Mere,  the  most 
extensive  of  these  sheets  of  water,  is  between  10 
and  11m.  long,  and  firom  1  to  1^  m.  broad,  with  a 
depth,  in  some  parts,  of  35  fathoms.  It  has  13  or 
14  small  islets  or  holms,  the  largest  of  wliich 
contains  about  30  acres ;  its  area,  including  these, 
is  about  2,574  acres.  Ulswater,  the  next  in  size, 
is  about  8^  m.  in  length,  by  1  m.  at  the  broadest 
part,  and  zigzags  in  a  NE.  direction  from  Pater- 
dale.  Derwentwater,  Bassenthwaite,  Buttermcre, 
Waswater,  Ennerdale,  and  Coniston  Mere  are  the 
names  of  the  more  considerable  amongst  the  re- 
mainder: all  of  them  abound  in  fish,  chiefly 
trout,  perch,  pike,  and  eel ;  Ulswater  and  one  or 
two  of  the  smaller  tarns  have  char ;  and  Bassen- 
thwaite salmon,  which  find  their  way  thither  by 
the  Derwent.  The  scenery  of  the  district  occu- 
pied by  the  Cumbrian  mountains  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  romantic  of  any  in  England : 
and  in  many  parts,  as  at  the  head  of  Ulswater 
and  the  Kirkstone  Pass,  between  that  lake  and 
Winander  Mere,  it  assumes  features  of  great 
power  and  magnificence.  The  line  of  road  be- 
tween Ambleside  and  Keswick,  through  the  vale 
of  St.  John,  is  also  interesting  for  its  picturesque 
and  beautiful  scenery,  well-known  through  the 
poems  and  delineations  of  Southey  and  Words- 
worth. 

The  Cambrian  mountains  extend  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  kingdom,  from  the  Irish  Sea  to  the  Bristol 
Channel,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  Wales. 
Of  these,  the  Snowdonian  range  is  the  chief:  its 
principal  cluiin  stretches  NE,  and  SW.,  the  whole 


length  of  Caernarvonshire,  from  Penmanmawr  on 
the  N.  to  the  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Ueyn  on 
the  S.  Several  of  its  summits  exceed  3,000  ft.  in 
height :  that  of  Wyddva  (the  highest  pinnacle  of 
the  huge  mountain  mass  bearing  the  general  name 
of  Snowdon)  has  an  elevation  of  3,571  ft. ;  uid 
commands  a  view  of  surpassing  grandeur,  which 
is  only  limited  by  the  horizon.  Two  or  three  other 
chains  branch  from  this  main  one,  in  a  S.  direc- 
tion, many  of  whose  summits  reach  2,400  ft,  and 
one  (the  Arennig  Mawr)  2,809  ft.  The  country 
included  between  these  ranges  has  a  few  pictur- 
esque and  well-sheltered  vales,  such  as  those  of 
Festiniog  and  Dolgelley ;  but  its  general  character 
is  that  of  a  partially  unreclaimed  pasture  tract, 
comprising  most  magnificent  mountain  scenery. 
Anglesea,  on  its  W.  side,  has  several  small  ridg^ 
and  detached  hills  and  peaks,  but  it  cannot  be 
called  mountainous.  On  its  E.  side  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Clwyd  extends  between  the  Hierathog 
hills  and  another  parallel  range  stretching  between 
it  and  the  estuary  of  the  Dee ;  the  vales  of  Mold 
and  Llangollen,  also  celebrated  for  their  beauty 
and  fertility,  extend  on  the  same  side,  towards  the 
great  Cheshire  plain. 

The  Berwyn  mountains  stretch  across  the  whole 
principality ,'S.  of  the  Snowdon  ranges,  firom  Llan- 
gollen to  the  middle  of  Cardigan  Bay :  the  highest 
summit,  Cader-Idrls  (2,914  £),  gives  its  name  to 
the  portion  of  the  chain  between  it  and  the  sea, 
which  narrows  to  a  mere  ridge,  in  parts,  not  more 
than  4  or  5  m.  across.  The  general  character  of 
the  country  comprised  within  the  Berwyn  range 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  former,  though  with 
less  elevated  and  abrupt  outlines :  towards  the 
vale  of  the  upper  Severn,  and  between  it  and  the 
Plynlimmon  chain,  a  few  strips  of  cultivated  land 
occur.  The  famous  mountain,  whence  this  chain 
takes  its  name,  is  2,463  ft.  in  height,  and  gives 
birth  to  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Severn  and  Wye, 
flowing  S.  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  to  the  Rhci- 
diol,  which  has  its  embouchure  ^t  Aberystwith,  on 
Cardigan  Bay.  From  Plynlimmon  the  chain  ex- 
tends in  a  curve  to  the  Breddcn  hiUs,  W.  of  the 
Shropshire  plain,  whose  highest  sununit  reaches 
1,330  ft  The  whole  of  the  Plynlimmon  range  is 
characterised  by  smooth  gradual  slopes,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  regularly  rounded  summits,  clothed  with 
a  fine  green  sward,  that  supports  numerous  flocks 
of  a  small  fine-woolled  breed  of  sheep.  The  hilly 
tract  extending  through  the  S.  of  Shropshire  to 
Wenlock  Edge,  may  1^  considered  as  a  continu- 
ation of  this  range,  and  is  characterised  by  the 
same  general  features :  its  highest  summit  (Clee 
Hill)  attains  1,805  ft.  The  mountain  region  ex- 
tending S.  of  the  PljTilimmon  chain  to  the  Towy, 
and  stretching  E.  and  W.  between  the  Wye  aiid 
Dyfi,  forms  the  laigest  waste  in  the  kingdom,  and 
consists  of  a  succession  of  rounded,  barren  hills, 
enclosing  vast  morasses,  amongst  which  a  few- 
spots  covered  with  coarse  herb^e  are  sparingly 
scattered,  and  afibrd  summer  pasturage  to  a  small 
hardy  breed  of  sheep:  Dwggan  Hill,  near  the 
centre  of  this  cheerless  region,  is  the  highest  sum- 
mit, and  attains  2,071  ft.  The  Epyut  hills,  on  its 
S.  border,  enclose  many  strips  of  good  arable  land, 
and  are  themselves  clothed  with  fine  pasture;  but 
the  country  on  the  W.  side  of  this  great  waste,  on 
to  Cardigan  Bay,  is  mostly  of  a  rugged,  desolate 
aspect,  and  comprises  a  series  of  table-lands,  with 
broken  surfaces  and  scanty  vegetation.  On  the 
N.  side  the  Ystwith,  however,  and  along  the 
courses  of  that  sti^eam  and  the  Bheidiol,  especially 
near  Hafod,  the  scenery  is  picturesque,  and  in- 
cludes many  fine  cataracts ;  and  along  the  coast 
are  severid  large  pasture  tracts  of  various  degrees 
of  fertility.    S.  of  this,  on  to  St  David's  Head 
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and  the  Bristol  Chiumel,  the  countiy  consists 
mostly  of  unreclaimed  table  lands  of  unequal  sur- 
face, with  occasional  ridges  and  detached  hills,  all 
of  a  rugged  sterile  aspect,  with  the  exception  of 
the  district  round  Milford  Haven  and  the  Penin- 
sola  of  (rower,  between  the  bays  of  Swansea  and 
Caermnrthen  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  which  are 
fertile  nnd  well  cultivated. 

The  Radnor  and  Black  Forest  ranges,  that  stretch 
S.  firom  the  centre  of  the  Pl\niliramon  chain,  on 
either  side  the  Wye,  are  mostly  covered  with  veiv 
duns  and  form  good  sheep-wallcs :  their  offsets 
stretch  into  Herdfordshire  and  terminate  in  that 
fertile  and  undulating  plain.  The  districts  on 
either  side  the  range,  especially  the  vales  of  the 
Wye  and  Usk,  include  much  cultivated  land. 
Two  other  main  ranges  complete  the  Cambrian 
mountain  s^'stem, — ^t^ose  of  the  Forest  Fawr  and 
Glamorgan:  the  former  stretches  through  Caer- 
marthenshire  and  Brecknockshire  to  Abergavenny, 
on  the  Usk :  the  highest  summits  are  the  beacons 
lumied  from  those  counties,  which  are  respectively 
2,596  ft.,  and  2,862  ft  high.  It  comprises  excel- 
lent and  extensive  sheep-walks.  The  Glamorgan 
range  extends  S.  of  the  last,  in  an  E.  and  W. 
direction,  from  Pontvpool  on  the  Usk  to  Swansea, 
about  36  m.,  and  in  the  widest  part  (firom  Merthyr- 
Tydvil  to  IJantrissent)  about  15  m.  The  summits 
axe  mostly  table-lands,  with  steep  declivities  on 
either  side,  intersected  by  deep  narrow  ravines, 
the  whole  having  a  rugged,  cheerless  aspect,  but 
encloeing  the  most  extensive  coal  and  iron  deposits 
in  the  kmgdom.  The  tract  between  the  two  last- 
named  ranges  is  also  of  the  same  sterile  character, 
and  wholly  mireclaimed ;  but  the  plain  stretching 
from  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Glamorgan  chain  to 
the  Bristol  Channel  has  a  rich  productive  soil,  and 
may,  independently  of  its  vast  mineral  treasures, 
be  considered  as  the  best  and  most  fertile  district 
of  the  principality.  An  alluvial  tract,  3  or  4  m. 
in  width,  extends'  from  the  Taff  to  the  Monmouth 
plain,  and  is  of  a  similar  character.  The  Welsh 
lakes  are  numerous,  but  for  the  most  part  small 
and  uninteresting,  rather  absorbed  by  the  majestic 
scenery  round  them  than  forming  one  of  its  essen- 
tial features,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Cumbrian 
lakes.  The  Bala  Pool,  or  Llyn  Tegid,  is  the 
largest  of  the  Welsh  sheets  of  water,  and  extends 
4  m.  from  SW.  to  NF^.,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  1  m.  and  depth  of  40  ft. :  its  waters  cover  an 
onrven  rocky  bed,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
purity  and  clearness.  In  common  with  most  of 
the  others,  it  abounds  in  red  trout,  pike,  and  eel ; 
but  the  ffwyniadf  or  silver  skate,  is  peculiar  to  it. 
The  Dec  issues  hnom  its  N£.  end,  flowing  by  the 
Tale  of  Llangollen  and  the  Cheshire  plain  to  the 
Irish  Sea ;  the  Clwyd  and  the  Conwy,  discharging 
on  the  same  side ;  the  Seiout,  Maw,  and  Tcify,  in 
the  St.  George's,  and  the  Towy,  Wve,  and  Severn,  j 
ill  the  Bristol  Channel,  are  the  other  chief  rivers 
that  originate  in  this  the  wildest  and  most  moun- 
tainous portion  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Devonian  chain,  stretching  through  the 
SW.  peninsula  of  England,  between  the  Bristol 
and  the  British  Channels,  is  the  last  that  requires 
any  especial  notice  in  this-  sketch.  Dartmoor 
Forest,  forming  its  wildest  and  most  elevated  por- 
tion, is  an  unreclaimed  and  extensive  waste, 
afTording  summer  pasturage  for  the  store  cattle  of 
the  lower  and  more  fertile  tracts  surrounding  it : 
the  whole  may  be  considered  as  a  table-land  (the 
average  height  of  which  is  above  1,600' ft.),  witli 
an  unequal  surface,  rising  in  large  rounded  swells, 
with  corresponding  concavities,  and  strewed  with 
luge  boulders  and  fragments  of  granite,  which 
also  rises  through  the  soil  in  irregular  masses,  or 
tort.    Exmoor,  at  the  N£.  extreme  of  the  range. 
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and  considerable  tracts  intermediate  between  the 
two,  are  also  unreclaimed,  and  for  the  most  part  of 
a  sterile  character.  The  same  description  also  ap- 
plies to  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Corn- 
wall, onward  to  the  Land's  End;  but  the  less 
elevated  districts  on  either  side  the  range  con- 
tain many  extensive  breadths  of  fertile  land, 
more  especially  on  the  S.  One  of  these,  extend- 
ing from  Dartmoor  to  the  sea,  between  the  Dart 
and  Yealm,  and  known  as  the  South  Hams,  ranks 
among  the  most  fertile  com  districts  in  the  king- 
dom. The  chain  gradually  declines  from  Dart- 
moor to  the  Land's  End,  and  also  becomes  more 
contracted  in  that  direction.  The  chief  summits 
are — Dunkerry  Beacon,  on  Exmoor  (1,668  ft), 
Cawsand  Hill  (1,782  ft),  Rippon  Tor  (1,549  ft.), 
Butterton  (1,203  ft),  all  on  Dartmoor;  and  in 
Cornwall,  Brown  Willv  (1,368  ft),  Canimarth 
(849  ft).  Cam  Brea  (697  ft) ;  and,  lastly,  the 
cape  itself  (about  70  ft).  The  Taw  and  the  Tor- 
ridge,  which  discharge  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
the  Fal,  Fowey,  Tamar,  Plym,  Dart  Teign,  and 
Exe,  descending  to  the  British  Channel,  are  the 
chief  rivers  of  the  district  On  the  N.  coast  sand 
accumulates  rapidly  in  many  of  the  creeks  and 
inlets,  forming  in  some  places  extensive  dimes, 
beneath  which  the  remains  of  ancient  churches 
and  villages  have  been  discovered.  On  the  beaches 
of  Bude  Bay,  and  a  few  others,  this  sand  is  chiefly 
composed  of  comniinuted  shells,  and  forms  the 
chief  manure  of  those  localities. 

The  surface  features  of  the  central  region  of 
England,  whence  her  wealth  and  importance  are 
mainly  derived,  though  extremely  diversified,  are 
almost  wholly  devoid  of  the  magnificence  and 
romantic  beauty  of  those  previously  described. 
The  great  plain  of  Cheshire  and  Shropshire,  on 
its  W.  side,  extends  about  50  m.  in  a  N.  and  S. 
direction,  and  from  25  to  30  m.  in  the  opposite : 
a  few  heathy  moorlands  occur  within  its  limits, 
but  by  far  the  greater  portion  is  very  fertile ;  the 
soil  is  either  nch  sand,  of  a  reddish  colour,  or 
strong  loam.  This  plain  is  remarkable  for  its  ver- 
dure, and  is  one  of  the  principal  grazing  districts, 
being  lar)(^ely  appropriated  to  the  dairy  husbandr}'. 
Of  a  similar  character  are  the  vales  of  Severn, 
Evesham,  and  Gloucester.  The  first  of  these  ex- 
tends about  70  m.  on  either  side  the  Severn,  with 
a  breadth  varjdng  from  5  to  12  m.,  and  is  alike 
fertile  and  beautiful.  The  district  S.  of  these  last 
has  probably  the  most  broken  and  irregular  sur- 
face of  any  part  of  the  kingdom ;  it  \»,  however, 
for  the  most  part  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Be- 
yond it  are  the  Mendip,  Quantock,  and  Black 
bown  hills,  and  the  fertile  and  beautiful  vales  of 
Taunton  and  Exe. 

The  basins  of  the  Trent  and  Thames  occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  central  region :  the  former, 
in  a  general  point  of  view,  may  be  considered  as 
forming  an  extensive  plain,  with  gradual  swells 
and  broad  intermediate  vales,  but  with  very  few 
remarkable  elevations.  The  vale  of  Belvoir  is 
one  of  its  most  fertile  portions.  In  the  district 
forming  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  and  drained  by 
that  great  river  and  its  various  tributaries,  the 
surface  is,  for  the  most  part  gently  undulating, 
forming  wide  vales,  often  extending  into  plains : 
the  principal  elevations  are  near  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  out  none  of  their  summits  reach  the 
height  of  1,000  ft  The  geological  character  of 
the  tract  is  greatly  diversified,  which  causes  a 
corresponding  variety  in  the  soils.  These  how- 
ever, on  the  whole,  are  of  a  light  chalky  na- 
ture, and  moderately  fertile,  with  but  few  ab- 
solute wastes  of  any  extent ;  the  higher  consti- 
tute the  least  fertile  portions,  most  of  which  are 
obviously  indebted  to  skilful  cultivation  and  the 
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humidity  of  the  climate  for  a  great  proportion  of 
their  productiveness.  The  most  fertile  tract  is 
the  vale  of  Aylesburv,  ivhich  has  a  fine  loamy 
soil,  not  surpassed  in  fertility  by  any  in  the  king- 
dom. The  chalk  hiUs,  which  (with  some  inter- 
ruptions) range  from  the  S.  side  of  the  Wash  to 
the  Thames,  between  Goring  and  Henley,  to 
which  part  the  name  of  the  Chiltem  Hills  applies, 
foim  ue  S£.  limits  of  the  basin,  sloping  gradu- 
ally in  this  direction  to  the  Thames,  but  vrith 
many  abrupt  escarpments  on  the  other ;  whence 
extensive  views  are  commanded  of  the  country 
between  the  basins  of  the  Trent  and  Thames, 
through  which-  the  Ouse,  Nen,  and  Welland  flow 
K£.  to  the  Fens,  draining  Bedfordshire,  Hants, 
Northampton,  and  Rutland,  in  their  course  through 
a  district  possessing  very  few  striking  inequalities 
of  suz^use. 

The  courses  of  these  rivers  to  their  outfalls  in 
the  inlet  of  the  German  Ocean,  called  the  Waah, 
are  by  channels  and  embankments,  artificially 
formed,  through  the  whole  of  the  extensive  flat 
and  marshy  district  known  as  the  Fens.  (See 
Bedford  Levku)  Deposits  of  mud  and  sand 
are  constantly  and  rapidly  accumulating  on  this 
portion  of  the  £.  coast,  so  that  it  is  not  without 
considerable  difficulty  that  the  outfalls  of  the 
rivers  are  kept  open,  and  the  harbours  accessible. 
Additions  are  always  being  made  to  the  surface  of 
the  district,  by  encroachments  on  the  sea.  Within 
the  25  years  from  1840  to  1865,  no  less  than 
170,000  acres  of  fertile  land,  extending  seaward 
between  the  ports  of  Boston,  Wisbeach,  and  Lynn 
R^is,  were  reclaimed  in  this  manner. 

The  great  plain  SE.  of  the  Fens,  comprising 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  has  an  undulating 
surface  throughout;  but  the  inequalities  are 
greater  towards  the  N.  extreme,  where,  in  some 
places,  an  elevation  of  200  ft.  above  the  sea  i^ 
attained.  In  this  quarter  it  is  not  veiy  fertile, 
but  it  has  been  wonderfully  improved ;  and  many 
parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  that  half  a  century 
ago  were  mere  sandy  wastes,  have,  b^  ^t  of 
marling  and  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  culture, 
become  among  the  best  and  most  productive  bar- 
ley lands  in  the  kingdom.  The  soil  of  Essex  is 
mostly  a  strong  clayey  loam,  ranking  in  the  first 
class  of  wheat  and  bean  lands.  That  portion  of 
England  extending  from  Bagshot  Heath  to  Sidis- 
bury  Plain,  and  comprising  both,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  elevated  table-land,  no  part  of 
which,  probably,  is  less  than  300  ft.  above  the 
sea :  Thomey  Hill  is  610  ft.,  and  Westbury  Down 
775  ft.  Botn  these  eminences  are  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  the  highest  portion  of  the  tract.  This  cele- 
brated plain  extends  about  22  m.  from  E.  to  W., 
and  15  m.  in  the  opposite  direction ;  it  is  traversed 
by  many  considerable  depressions,  and  has  a  light 
scanty  soil,  ill-adapted  to  cultivation,  but  afford- 
ing ^ood  sheep-walks.  The  part  of  the  country 
of  this  tract  between  Chichester  and  Southampton 
Water  has  a  fair  proportion  of  tolerably  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  land ;  but  further  W.,'  the  Hants 
and  Dorset  downs  occupy  the  surface  nearly  to 
Dorchester,  and  form  a  continuous  heathy,  dreary, 
and  sterile  tract,  with  but  a  scanty  proportion 
even  of  sheep  pasture. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Anton  river  are  the  chalk 
ranges  of  the  N.  and  S.  Downs,  which  extend 
round  the  weald  district  of  Sussex,  Kent,  and 
Surrey ;  Beachy  Head  forming  the  E.  extreme  of 
S.  Downs,  and  the  bold  chalk  cliffs  of  the  Dover 
Straits  that  of  the  N.  Downs.  The  Alton  Hills 
extend  between  and  connect  the  two.  The  first 
are  clothed  with  fine  pasture,  and  form  excellent 
sheep-walks  :  at  their  base  extends  the  fertile 
plain  of  Chichester.    The  tract  of  which  the  N. 


Downs  forms  the  W.  portion  is,  fi>r  the  most  part, 
well  cultivated,  and  here  and  there  attains  con- 
siderable fertility,  though,  generally  speaking,  the 
soil  is  meagre  and  arid.  Ibe  weald  district,  en- 
closed by  the  last  ranges,  has  in  some  parts  an  un- 
dulating unequal  surrace ;  and  there  are  a  few  de- 
tached hills  that  attain  considerable  elevation: 
taken  as  a  whole,  however,  it  may  be  oonsideied 
as  forming  an  extensive  plain  of  about  1,000  cq. 
m.  in  extent,  the  more  level  portions  of  which  are 
from  100  to  200  ft.  above  the  aea.  The  soil  is 
principally  clay;  in  parts  very  stiff  and  adhesive, 
in  others  mixed  with  sand  in  various  proportions. 
The  whole  is  under  cultivation,  and  includes 
many  breadths  of  luxuriant  pasture.  At  the  £. 
extreme  is  Romney  Marsh,  an  alluvial  tract  of 
about  50,000  acres,  which  has  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea,  and  is  defended  from  its  encroach- 
ments by  embankments.  This  maisb  is,  for  the 
most  part,  remarkablv  fertile. 

Geology, — ^A  brief  sketch  of  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  England  will  be  best  accomplished  by 
commencing  with  the  mountain  ranges  on  its  W. 
side,  and  thence  following  the  general  direction 
of  the  successive  rock  strata :  of  ^ese,  the  primary 
and  transition,  or  (as  they  are  now  more  correctly 
designated)  Plutonic  and  metamorphic  formations, 
constitute  the  mass  in  the  Cumbrian  and  Cam- 
brian i^ups,  and  that  of  the  SW.  peninsula,  all 
of  which  have  a  general  resemblance  in  their 
mineral  composition,  though  presenting  eome 
points  of  local  and  minor  difference :  thus,  granite^ 
which  is  only  traced  to  a  very  limited  extent  in 
one  or  two  parts  of  the  Cumbrian  system,  and 
scarcely  at  all  in  Wales,  is  extensively  dev^oped 
in  the  SW.  peninsula,  where  it  occuiues  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the 
range,  in  large  intermpted  masses,  from  Dartmoor 
to  the  Land  s  End ;  beyond  which  the  Longship 
Rocks  and  the  SciUy  Islands  continue  the  for- 
mation in  the  same  general  direction,  and  are  sup- 
posed (with  much  probability)  to  have  once  formeA 
continuous  portions  of  the  range.  The  veins  of 
tin  ore  also  appear  to  be  Hmit^  to  this  last  dis- 
trict. Neither  gneiss  nor  mica  slate  (so  abundant 
in  the  Grampians)  occur,  to  any  extent,  in  dther 
of  the  ranges  under  consideration ;  clay  and  giay- 
wacke  schists^  of  very  various  composition  and 
texture,  formmg  the  prevailing  rocas  in  all  of 
them.  The  whole  of  these  strata  are  traveised  by 
beds  and  veins  of  porphyry,  hornblende,  and  trap, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  considerablv  inclined  and 
contorted,  everywhere  presenting  indications  of 
powerful  disturbing  causes,  and  of  having  been 
upheaved,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  volcanic 
action.  In  the  Carnarvonshire  ranges  elevated 
beaches  occur  at  the  height  of  1.000  ft.  and  up- 
wards above  the  sea-level,  which  are  formed  of 
g^vel  and  fragments  of  recent  shells,  predsely 
similar  to  the  present  marine  beaches.  SimUar 
beaches  also  occur  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cornwall 
and  S.  coast  of  Devon,  from  20  to  30  ft.  above  the 
present  reach  of  the  tides. 

The  veins  of  tin  and  copper  which  intersect  the 
strata  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  make  the  SW.  pe- 
ninsula one  of  the  most  important  mining  districta 
in  the  kingdom.  These  veins,  or  lodes,  have  all 
a  general  E.  and  W.  direction,  and  are  intersected 
by  others  in  an  opposite  (hence  called  cross- 
courses),  whicli,  by  heaving  or  disturi)ing  the 
regular  course  of  the  lodes,  are  often  the  cause  of 
great  perplexity  and  expense  in  mining  opera- 
tions. A  large  dyke  of  this  kind  traverses  Corn- 
wall, from  one  coast  to  the  other,  through  its 
chief  mining  district,  intersecting  and  disturbing 
the  course  of  every  one  of  its  lodes.  Besides  these 
lodes  of  tin  and  copper,  which  furnish  the  chief 
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minenl  ricbes  of  this  range,  lead  ore  occurs  in 
some  of  the  cross-couraes,  and  has  been  exten- 
mely  worked  at  Beer  Alston  on  the  Tamar,  and 
one  or  two  other  localities :  iron  is  also  found  in 
similar  dikes  near  Lostwithiel  in  Cornwall,  and 
It  the  Benvhead  on  the  coast  of  Devon ;  from  each 
of  which  places  many  thousand  tons  are  annually 
shipped  for  the  supply  of  the  Welsh  furnaces. 

Plombago  and  manganese  occur  on  the  E.  side 
of  Dartmoor,  both  which  are  worked  to  some 
extent,  and  shipped  at  Exeter  for  the  mauu- 
{jKtaring  districts.  Porcelain,  ^ipe,  and  common 
potters'  clay,  are  also  productions  occurring  in 
this  tract,  and  are  largely  shipped  for  the  Staf- 
fordshire and  other  pottenes :  granite  and  roofing 
slate  are  also  quarried  in  a  few  localities.  This 
last  forms  the  most  important  production  in  the 
eoncsponding  rock  formations  or  Wales,  the  quar- 
ries of  Penrhyn  and  Llanberris,  in  CarDarvonshire, 
being  the  largest,  and  furnishing  the  finest  slates 
in  the  kingdom.  Some  copper  veins  also  occur  in 
rarious  parts  of  Uiis  group,  though  of  very  minor 
importance  compared  with  those  of  Cornwall :  in 
the  Parys  mountain,  however,  on  the  N.  side  of 
Anglesea,  a  very  extensive  deix^t  of  that  ore 
was  discovered  in  the  course  of  last  century,  and 
fonned  for  a  considerable  period  the  most  pro- 
ductive mine  in  the  kingdom ;  it  is  still  worked, 
though  at  present  the  poduce  is  very  limited. 
(See  Anglesba.)  On  the  W.  aide  of  the  same 
island,  Mona  marble,  or  verd  antique,  is  quarried 
for  various  ornamental  purposes,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  large  porphyry  dike  which  traverses  the 
(fistrict« 

In  the  Cumbrian  ^up,  the  most  remarkable 
minenl  production  is  the  famous  graphite,  or 
plumbago,  which  occurs  in  an  irregular  pipe-vein 
at  BotaUer  in  Borrowdale.  A  few  lead  vems  also 
occur,  and  are  worked  to  a  limited  extent,  on  the 
KE.  side  of  the  range.  At  Coniston,  copper  veins 
are  wrought  on  a  small  scale ;  and,  near  tflverston, 
hcmatetic  ore,  which  produces  iron  of  a  very 
ductile  quality,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  carding-wiire ;  a  few  quarries  of  roofing  slate 
are  also  worked  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Be- 
Tond  the  limits  of  the  three  mam  groups  we  have 
been  describing,  similar  rock  formations  occur  in 
a  few  isolated  ridges,  of  which  the  most  prominent 
ire  the  Malvern  Hills,  that  traverse  the  cos.  of 
Worcester  and  Hereford ;  the  Lickie  Hill,  NE.  of 
the  last;  the  Chamwood  range  in  Leicestershire ; 
and  a  few  intermediate  rocks  along  the  N.  side  of 
Warwickshire.  Basaltic  rocks  al^o  occur  in  the 
Wrekin  and  Caradoc  hills,  and  along  the  limits  of 
the  mountain  line,  both  in  Derby  and  Durham  :  a 
laige  basaltic  dike  also  traverses  Yorkshire,  from 
Middleton  to  the  sea-coast  S.  of  Whitby. 

The  mountain  lime  and  coal  formations  are  the 
next  in  order,  b«ing  limited  on  the  W.  by  those 
last  described ;  and  on  the  £.  by  the  lias,  which 
fomiation  may  be  traced,  by  a  waving  but  con- 
tinuous line,  through  the  kingdom,  from  the  N£. 
coast  (between  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  and  Wliitby), 
by  Chamwood  Forest,  Evesham,  Gloucester,  Bath, 
and  Axminster,  to  the  SW.  coast  at  Lyme  Regis. 
All  the  mineral  riches  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  its  manufactiuring  establish- 
ments, are  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  this  line,  by 
vhicfa  the  three  lower  of  what  are  usually  termed 
Ncondaiy  formations  are  limited.  In  the  moun- 
tain line  of  the  Pennine  range  are  the  chief  lead 
loinea  of  the  kingdom :  in  that  part  of  it  which 
extends  through  Allendale  and  Alston  Moor,  on 
the  E.  jude  of  Cross  Fell,  the  ore  occurs  in  £.  and 
W.  veins,  that  are  heaved  and  disturbed  by  N. 
M>d  a.  courses,  as  those  in  Cornwall.  In  the 
Dciby  portion  of  the  range  many  lead  mines  also 


occur,  that  have  been  wrought  fix)m  a  very  remote 
era ;  and  others  in  the  same  formation  in  Flint- 
shire, near  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  The  coal 
fields  to  which  England,  and,  indeed,  the  empire, 
is  mainly  indebted  for  her  manufacturing  supe- 
riority may  be  thus  briefly  enumerated : — lliose  of 
Northuml)erland  and  Durham  extend  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Tees,  between  the  mountain  line 
and  the  sea-coast:  the  most  northerly  has  only 
been  partially  explored,  and  is  worked,  on  a  limited 
scale,  chiefly  for  local  purposes.  The  coal  field  of 
S.  Northumberland  and  Durham  extends  about 
60  m.  N.  and  S.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from 
12  to  15  m.  The  seams  or  beds  dip  S£.,  and  crop 
out  successively  in  an  opposite  direction,  so  that 
none  of  the  beds  extend  through  the  entire  limits 
of  the  district  The  two  thickest  and  best  (high 
and  low  main)  are  6  ft.  thick,  and  are  separated 
by  strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  smaller  seams 
of  coal,  of  the  a^pregate  average  thickness  of 
360  ft.  The  mines  m  this  district  furnish  annually 
a  vast  quantity  of  coal,  amountuig  to  nearly  one- 
third  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
the  year  1864,  there  were  raised  from  the  mines 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland  not  less  than 
28,248,867  tons  of  coal.  (Hunt,  Robert,  Annual 
Report  on  the  Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom.)  Various  and  very  discordant  esti- 
mates have  been  framed  of  the  period  that  will 
probably  be  required  to  exhaust  tnis  vast  deposit 
of  fueL  But  the  district  has  not  been  sufficiently 
explored  to  admit  of  such  estimates  being  framed 
on  any  thing  like  solid  grounds ;  and,  no  doubt, 
were  any  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  coal  appre- 
hended, methods  would  be  found  for  materially 
diminishing  the  immense  quantities  now  left  in 
the  mines,  as  well  as  for  reducing  the  waste. 

The  Whitehaven  is  a  small  but  valuable  field, 
between  the  Cumbrian  mountains  and  the  Irish 
Sea,  under  which  the  adits  of  several  of  its  mines 
are  driven:  the  coal  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  to  Ireland  and  elsewhere.  The  York« 
shire  and  Derby  fields  extend  N.  and  S.'  about 
70  m.,  from  Leeds  onward ;  their  breadth,  between 
Halifax  and  Aberford,  being  about  25  m.,  but  it 
diminishes  considerably  through  the  Derbyshire 
part,  to  its  S.  extreme,  near  Nottingham. 

Most  of  the  coal  raised  in  Yorkshire  is  consumed 
in  its  extensive  woollen,  iron,  and  hardware 
manufactories,  and  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
its  numerous  population.  The  Derby  field  sup- 
plies, through  the  medium  of  canals,  many  of  the 
midland  cos.  The  Lancashire  field  is  parted  by  a 
range  of  hills  from  that  of  Yorkshire,  and  extends 
along  their  base  from  Macclesfield  to  Oldhami 
thence  N.  to  Rochdale  and  Colne,  and  W.  to 
Prescott  near  Liverpool,  having  Manchester  on 
ita  S.  border.  Coal  is  excavated  in  various  parts 
of  this  extensive  field,  which  affords  all  but  in- 
exhaustible supplies  for  the  various  uses  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  district  in  the 
kingdom.  The  produce  of  the  Lancashire  district, 
in  1864,  amounted  to  11,530,000  tons.  S.  of  the 
above,  occur  some  smaller  fields  in  Leicestershire 
and  Warwickshire,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  Tamworth,  Atherstone,  and  Coventry, 
llie  Staffordshire  field  extends  N.  and  S.  about 
10  m.,  with  a  breadth  var^^ing  from  5  to  7  m. 
Numerous  beds  of  coal  are  worked  in  various  parts 
of  this  field,  which  also  furnishes  potters'  clay, 
and  is  the  site  of  the  potteries.  The  Wolver- 
hampton and  Dudley  field,  in  the  same  co.,  ex- 
tends about  14  m.  Is,  and  S.,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  4  m.,  and  is  the  most  valuable  of  any 
in  the  central  part  of  the  kingdom.  Two  beds  of 
ironstone,  each  of  considerable  thickness,  also  tra- 
verse the  field,  and  supply  the  inntuoaerable  fur- 
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naces  of  the  district  The  whole  rests  on  transition 
lime,  abounding  in  beautifully  preserved  fossils. 
The  total  produce  of  coal  of  the  districts  of 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  amounted  to 
11,459,850  tons  in  1864.  A  few  small  fields  also 
occur  in  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire,  of  which 
the  chief  is  that  of  Colebrook  Dale,  6  m.  long  by 
2  m.  in  breadth.  This  formation  is  also  traversed 
by  ironstone,  and  many  furnaces  and  foundries 
are  established  in  the  locality,  though  of  late 
years  it  has  not  maintained  its  former  importance. 
The  forest  of  Dean  includes  a  valuable  coal  basin, 
which  (geologically  considered)  is  the  most  perfect 
of  any ;  the  different  beds  of  coal  and  sandstone 
being  regularly  arranged  in  a  rounded  concavity, 
and  resting  on  millstone  grit  and  mountain  lime  : 
its  extent  is  about  10  by  6  m.  The  most  S.  of 
the  English  fields  extends  about  25  m.  with  a 
breadth  of  5  or  6  m.,  through  the  cos.  of  Gloucester 
and  Somerset,  on  either  side  the  Avon;  but  it 
is  overlaid  in  many  parts  by  more  recent  for- 
mations, and  the  coal  seams  are  thin,  and  of  in- 
ferior quality.  The  last  of  those  valuable  deposits 
now  left  to  notice,  and  i)robably  also  the  most 
extensive  and  important,  is  the  great  coal  field  of 
S.  Wales,  extending  about  100  m.  from  the  Usk, 
in  Monmouthshire,  through  the  cos.  of  Glamoigan, 
Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke,  to  St.  Bride's  Bay, 
and  comprising  an  area  of  about  1,200  sq.  m. 
There  are  23  available  seams,  of  the  aggregate 
average  thickness  of  95  ft.,  arranged  in  a  pro- 
longed concavity,  and  dipping  both  from  the  N. 
and  S.  towards  a  central  axis;  the  deepest  part 
of  the  field  being  near  Neath,  where  coal  occurs 
700  fathoms  below  the  highest  portions  of  the 
seams.  The  qualitv  of  the  vield  varies  consider- 
ably ;  that  on  the  \V.  side  being  mostly  what  is 
termed  dry  coal,  and  the  other  bituminous  coking 
coal,  adapted  to  the  smelting  of  iron  ore.  The 
total  produce  of  coal  in  the  South  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire district,  in  the  vcar  1864,  amounted 
to  10,976,500  tons.  Extensive  beds  of  iron  also 
occur  in  this  district,  which  is  now  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  iron-works  in  the  empire. 

The  new  red  sand  occupies  nearly  all  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  surface  on  to  the  lias :  it 
consists  of  beds  of  clay,  marl,  gravel,  sand,  Ac, 
of  various  texture — the  d^ris  of  older  rock  strata. 
Extensive  deposits  of  gypsam,  and  vast  and  all 
but  inexhaustible  beds  of  rock  salt  occur  in  this 
formation,  which  will  be  elsewhere  noticed.  The 
upper  secondary  strata  occupy  the  surface  from 
the  W.  limits  of  the  lias,  previously  described,  to 
those  of  the  chalk  formation  on  the  E. ;  which 
last  has  the  same  general  direction,  though  form- 
ing a  much  greater  curve,  which  terminates  at 
eiSier  extreme  of  the  lias.  The  strata  included 
within  these  limits  are  of  very  various  character, 
'  and  abound  in  fossil  remains :  in  some  parts  tliey 
furnish  fine  freestone  for  building  purposes;  in 
others,  lime,  fullers'  earth,  and  pipe  clay.  Their 
aggregate  tliickness  has  been  estimated  at  between 
2,000  and  3,000  ft.,  all  formed  by  deposition  in  an 
oceanic  basin,  as  the  character  and  abundance  of 
the  fossil  remains  clearly  indicate.  The  green 
sand  formation  rests  on  those  of  the  oolite,  and  is 
succeeded  by  that  of  chalk,  both  abounding  in 
marine  testaceous  remains ;  the  average  thickness 
of  the  latter,  when  fully  developed,  being  about 
1,000  ft.  It  occupies  the  S.  coast,  from  the  Re- 
culver  Cliffs  to  Folkestone,  and  from  Bcachy 
Head  to  Brighton,  stretching^  inland  from  the 
former  round  the  weald  district,  and  from  the 
latter  inland  towards  Salisbury,  and  thence  over 
the  Hampshire  and  Dorset  downs  nearlv  to  Dor- 
chester. The  Inkpen,  in  Hants  a,011  ft.),  is  the 
highest  summit  of  the  chalk.    The  general  dip  of 


all  the  strata,  from  the  lias  to  the  chalk  inclaaive, 
is  SE.  and  very  gradual :  a  line  from  the  N.  es- 
carpment of  the  chalk  in  Berkshire  to  the  Malvern 
HiUs  would  inters^  the  Basset  edges  of  the 
entire  series.  The  deposits  above  these  are  chiefly 
limited  to  the  SE.  cos.,  and  have  little  of  varietr 
or  well-marked  character  to  distinguish  them*; 
the  chief  are  those  of  the  London  and  plastic 
days,  occupying  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  For- 
mations of  similar  character  extend  along  the 
sea-coast,  from  Brighton  to  Southampton,  and 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  sandy 
strata  that  occur  in  several  of  Uie  S.  ooa.,  and 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Bagshot  sand; 
the  mixture  of  ferruginous  sand  and  clay  with 
chalk  fragments  (crag)  that  occupy  the  EH  parts 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  and  the  still  more  recent 
alluvial  deposits  of  Holdemcss,  the  Fens,  and 
Romney  Marsh ;  all  obviously  constituted  of  the 
d^ris  of  older  rock  formations,  and  the  latter  re- 
sulting from  atmospheric,  oceanic,  and  other  pie- 
scntly  existing  influences  now  in  active  operation. 
There  are  other  interesting  geological  phenomena ; 
such  as  the  boulders  and  fragments  or  rocks  from 
the  Cumbrian  and  Welsh  mountains,  that  are 
strewed  over  some  of  the  midland  cos. ;  the  beds 
of  chalk,  flint,  and  ^vel,  that  occur  at  great 
distances  from  the  main  formations,  and  arefoimd 
capping  summits  of  others,  wholly  different ;  and 
the  remains  of  mammifcrous  animals  in  the  lime 
caverns  of  York  and  Devon ;  such  as  those  of  the 
extinct  species  of  the  elephant,  hyaena,  bear,  ^c., 
which  must  once  have  ranged  over  the  districts  in 
which  these  relics  are  deposited. 

The  only  medicinal  springs  of  importance  are 
those  of  the  cos.  Derb}',  Gloucester,  and  Someiset, 
which  will  be  found  fully  described  under  the 
heads  of  their  respective  localities. 

Climate. — The  British  sky  is  truly  said  by  Taci- 
tus to  be  ctebris  imbribus  ac  nebulu  faedum^  but 
also  to  be  without  the  asperitas  frigontm,  (Vit. 
Agric,  §  12.)  The  climate  of  England  \b  chiefly 
characterised  by  the  absence  of  extremes  in  Xjsm- 
perature,  by  humidity,  and  by  almost  incessant 
variations  within  a  limited  range,  peculiarities 
ascribable  to  the  geographical  position  of  the 
country,  in  contiguity  with  an  extensive  continent 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  vast  ocean  on  the  other:  the 
latter  with  nearly  the  same  temperature  through- 
out the  year,  and  exerting  an  equalising  influence 
over  the  contiguous  atmosphere ;  the  other  with 
a  var>'ing  temperature,  above  that  of  the  ocean  in 
summer,  and  lower  during  the  winter  months. 
Hence  the  origin  and  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  according 
to  which  ever  of  those  great  surfaces  exert  most 
rarefying  power :  those  blowing  from  the  continent 
being  comparatively  diy,  whilst  those  from  the 
ocean,  being  charged  with  its  exhalations,  brinf^ 
the  chief  part  of  the  rain  that  descends,  2--dds  of 
the  whole  of  it  falling  on  the  W.  side  of  the  king- 
dom. Rains  are  more  prevalent  during  the 
summer  and  autumnal  months,  when  the  higher 
relative  temperature  of  the  continent,  and  greater 
rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  in  contact  with  it, 
cause  atrial  currents  from  the  ocean  to  set  in  that 
direction,  in  ord»  to  supply  the  comparative 
vacuum ;  whilst  the  E.  and  ^E.  winds,  that  fre- 
quently prevail  in  winter  and  spring,  are  attri- 
butable to  the  higher  temperature  of  the  sea  at 
those  periods.  According  to  a  series  of  observations 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Society, 
the  SW.  is  the  most  frequent  wind  in  every  month 
of  the  year,  but  is  more  prevalent  in  July  and 
August  than  in  any  other;  the  NE.  prevails  most 
in  Jan.,  and  from  March  to  June,  indusive ;  whilst 
the  NW.  is  most  frequent  from  Nov.  to  March, 
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tnd  least  so  in  Sept  and  Oct,  It  also  appears, 
from  the  same  observations,  that  ram  is  less  ptre- 
valent  in  March  than  in  Nov.,  in  the  proportion 
of  7  to  12 ;  in  April  than  Oct,  in  the  ratio  of  1 
to  2 ;  and  in  May  than  SepL,  in  the  ratio  of 
8  to  4;  hence  the  sammer,  autumn,  and  earlier 
part  of  winter,  are  the  most  humid  portions  of 
the  year.  The  minor  differences  of  cUmate  that 
exist  within  the  kingdom  itBelf  are  wholly  in 
accordance  with  the  above  views  and  observations. 
In  Cornwall,  the  annual  average  quantity  of  rain 
£dling  is  45  in.,  and  in  the  W.  part  of  the  kingdom, 
^nenlly,  it  is  found  to  vary  from  80  to  61  in. ; 
m  the  SE.  coonties,  and  also  in  the  metropolis 
and  its  vicinity,  the  quantity  is  only  from  20  to 
25  in. ;  whilst  Norfolk  has,  in  all  probability,  the 
least  humid  climate  in  the  kingdom.  As  yet, 
however,  sufficient  data  do  not  eidst  to  make  other 
than  an  approximate  calculation  of  the  average 
that  falls  in  any  of  the  districts,  and  of  course 
the  general  average  of  the  whole  can  only  be 
stated  in  the  same  qualified  way.  The  estimate 
made  by  Dr.  Dalton  appears  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  precise  and  satisfactory  on'  this  point; 
and  he  miuces  the  whole  annual  quantity  falling 
on  the  surface  of  England  and  Wales,  81  in. ;  to 
which  he  adds  a  depUi  of  5  iiL  supplied  from  the 
atHMMpheie  in  the  form  of  dew,  ana  calculates  that 
23  in.  of  the  whole  are  carried  off  by  evaporation, 
and  the  remaining  13  in.  through  the  medium  of 
the  various  rivers  to  the  ocean.  There  has  been 
previously  noticed  the  limited  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer,' which  at  the  coldest  period  (Jan.)  sel- 
dom falls  much  below  the  freezing  point,  and  at 
the  wannest  (July  and  Aug.)  as  rarely  rises  higher 
than  80  Fahr.,  though  occasional 'instances  of 
greater  variation  may  be  cited.  In  the  N.  cos., 
from  their  contiguity  to  the  sea  on  either  side, 
the  range  is  still  more  limited,  rarely  exceeding 
7a^  or  falling  more  than  8^  or  4^  below  zero ;  so 
that  their  mean  annual  temperature  is  within  29 
or  29  of  those  on  the  S.  coast.  In  a  funeral  view, 
however,  the  influence  of  the  ocean  m  tempering 
the  atmosphere  (as  well  as  in  the  humidity  it 
imparts)  is  greatest  on  the  W.  side  of  the  kmg- 
dom,  and  most  so  within  the  limits  of  the  SW. 
peninsula ;  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  on  that 
side  bdng,  during  the  coldest  season,  rarely  so 
low  as  50^,  whilst  that  of  the  German  Ocean,  on 
the  other,  except  in  the  height  of  summer,  seldom 
exceeds  45  Fahr.  On  the  whole,  the  most  obvious 
^fference  that  occurs  in  the  local  climates  of  the 
N.  and  S.  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  the  lateness  of 
epcing  in  the  former  as  compared  with  the  latter ; 
at  an  average  about  a  fortnight  between  the  cos. 
N.  of  the  Mersey  and  Hnmber.  and  those  of  the 
8.  and  SW.  The  local  effect  of  the  W.  mountain 
ranges  is  considerable,  and  tends  to  increase,  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case, 
the  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  their  vicinity ;  but, 
as  a  whole,  the  elevation  of  the  surface  is  no  where 
so  oonsidamble  as  to  have  any  remarkable  in- 
fluence on  the  general  character  of  the  climate. 
The  fens  on  the  £.  coast,  and  the  wolds  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  are  the  only  tracts  of  any  extent 
whese  the  supc^uous  moisture  would,  but  for 
artificial  means,  be  retained  long  enough  to 
generate  miasma.  In  almost  every  other  part  of 
the  country  the  surface  has  sufficient  elevation 
and  inequality  to  facilitate  the  free  percolation 
of  water,  and  to  conduct  the  superfluity  by  natural 
means  to  the  numerous  streams  that  mtersect  it : 
80  that  no  where  can  its  physical  structure  be 
said  to  exert  an  injurious  influence  on  the  climate. 
The  more  j^eral  enclosure  and  cultivation  of 
the  surface  within  the  Ust  century  must  also  have 
greatly  augmented  these  facilities,  and  improved 


the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  which,  however,  as 
regards  its  chief  characteristics,  seems  to  be  much 
the  same  as  when  Oesar  and  Tacitus  described  it. 
There  appears  but  little  foundation  for  the  notion 
once  prevalent  that  the  climate  has  deteriorated, 
and  become  colder ;  an  inference  from  the  fact  of 
vineyards  having  once  been  cultivated  to  some 
extent  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  same 
accounts  also  prove  that  verjuice  formed  no  mcon- 
siderable  part,  and  in  some  summers  constituted 
the  only  produce  of  these  vineyards.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  a  better  result  than  this  might  be  ob- 
tained in  the  present  day,  were  favourable  spots 
selected,  and  any  probable  advantage  to  be  denved 
from  the  culture  of  the  vine.  The  mean  daily 
range  of  the  thermometer  on  an  average  of  the 
whole  year  has  been  estimated  at  11^  for  the  me- 
tropolis, 14^  for  the  midland  counties  generally, 
and  8^  for  Cornwall ;  but  the  extent  of  the  daily 
range  of  course  varies  with  the  different  seasons, 
being  greatest  when  the  sun  has  most  influence, 
and  the  processes  of  evaporation  and  radiation  are 
in  most  active  operation.  The  mean  difference 
between  the  coldest  and  the  wannest  months  of 
the  year  has  been  stated  at,  for  London  26°,  Com- 
waUlS^o,  and  England  generally  24^°;  but  these, 
and  similar  calciuations,  can  only  be  considered 
as  probable  approximations  to  the  truth,  deduced 
from  such  series  of  observadons  as  exist ;  which, 
however,  are  far  too  few  and  limited  to  make  fur- 
ther details  or  generalisations  of  any  practical 
utility. 
The  great  drawbacks  upon  the  climate  are  the 

Erevalence  of  cold,  biting  N£.  winds  in  ApH, 
lay,  and  June,  which  frequently  render  them 
the  most  disagreeable  season  of  the  year;  and 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  wet  summers  and 
harvests.  The  crops  in  England  are  very  rarely 
injured  by  droughts;  but  they  not  unfrequently 
suffer  from  excess  of  humidity.  In  Cornwall, 
where  the  climate  is  most  equa(  and  the  winters 
the  mildest,  the  moisture  and  coolness  of  the  sum- 
mers are  such  that  the  fruit  is  inferior  in  flavour 
to  that  raised  in  the  more  E.  and  midland  conn- 
ties  at  the  same  time  that  it  arrives  later  at 
maturity. 

Vegetable  Productions, — The  Flora  of  the  king- 
dom comprises  between  1,400  and  1,500  indigenous 
species  of  phaneogamous  plants,  of  which  upwards 
of  100  belong  to  the  grass  family :  these,  together 
with  the  f^iree  {Ulex  europaus  and  nantc^,  the 
three  common  heaths  (tetralix^  dnereoj  and  vul- 
garis),  and  the  different  Kinds  of  rushes  and  sedges, 
occupy^  a  very  large  surface,  and  perhaps  cha- 
racterise better  than  any  other  the  nature  and 
capabilities  of  the  tracts  they  occupy.  The  oak 
{(iuercus  robur)  is  the  king  of  native  'British  trees, 
and  supplies  the  timber  of  which  our  finest  ships 
are  built  Hence  the  oak  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  maritime  glories  of  England.  Take  it. 
for  all  in  all,  it  is  probably  the  best  timber  of 
which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge.  8ome  is 
harder,  some  more  difficult  to  rend,  and  some  less 
capable  of  being  broken  across ;  but  none  contains 
all  the  three  qualities  In  such  great  and  equal 
proportions;  and  thus,  for  at  once  supporting  a 
weight,  resisting  a  strain^  and  not  splintering^  by  a 
cannon-shot,  it  is  superior  to  every  other  timber. 
In  favourable  soils  it  will  flourish  at  an  elevation 
of  700  ft  The  ash,  alder,  and  hawthorn  thrive, 
under  similar  circumstances,  at  800  ft;  the  fir 
(P,  sylvestri^^the  only  indigenous  species)  at 
1,000  ft ;  the  mountain  ash,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  and  prostrate  varieties  of  the  willow  tribe, 
ascend  nearl^  to  the  highest  summits ;  whilst  the 
hornbeam,  bme,  maple,  poplar,  and  elm  flourish 
only  in  locahties  much  less  elevated  than  any  of 
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the  preceding.  The  beech  and  sycamore  reach 
760  and  800  ft,  respectively ;  but  these,  though 
long  perfectly  naturalised,  are  foreign  introduc- 
tions, as  are  also  the  larches,  pines,  chestnut, 
horse-chestnut,  and  many  others  that  flourish  and 
attain  to  considerable  size  in  the  extensive  parks 
and  plantations  of  the  kingdom.  Of  indigenous 
fmit^  the  list  is  verj-  scanty ;  the  pear,  crab, 
medlar,  wild  cherry,  buUace,  raspberry,  black- 
berry, gooseberry,  currant,  strawberry,  and  cran- 
berry, being  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  thilt  can  be  so 
called  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  these,  in  their  na- 
tural state,  can  scarcely  claim  to  rank  as  such  in 
liie  more  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 

Every  one  is  ready  to  admit  that  England  is 
indebted  to  commerce,  or  to  her  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  her 
superior  wealth  and  comforts.  But  it  will  be 
found  on  examination  that  her  obligations  in  this 
respect  are  really  much  greater  than  is  generally 
supposed.  England  is  not  only  indebted  to  foreign 
countries  for  mere  luxuries  and  superfluities,  but 
for  the  greater  part  of  those  plants  and  vegetables 
that  supply  the  largest  portion  of  the  food  of  her 
inhabitants.  England  has  received  from  abroad 
bread  corns,  potatoes,  garden  Btufb  and  fruits, 
with  hops,  turnips,  and  a  vast  variety  of  useful 
and  ornamental  vegetable  products.  But  it  is  the 
good  fortune  of  England  that  most  of  these  are  so 
admirably  suited  to  the  soil,  that,  unless  the  con- 
trary were  known,  they  might  be  supposed  to  be 
indigenous.  Those  species  of  fruits  that  require  a 
powerful  sun  to  bring  them  to  maturity  do  not, 
mdeed,  answer  in  our  climate,  except  artificial 
means  be  employed  in  ripening  them.  But  the 
more  useful  kinds  attain  to  p^ection.  '  Solum 
prcster  oleam  mtemque,  et  cetera  calidioribus  terris 
oriri  metOy  paHeru  frugum^  fecundum  ;  tarde  mi- 
teacimt  cit6  proveniunt ;  eademque  utriutque  rei 
cauaa,  muJtus  humor  terrarumque  ccdique.^  (Tacit. 
Agric  §  12.) 

Of  the  smaller  herbaceous  plants  it  remains 
only  to  notice  a  few  most  characteristic  of  the 
features  of  an  English  landscape,  or  which  are 
otherwise  distinguished  for  their  b^uty  and  rarity. 
Of  these,  the  various  grasses  that  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  in  a  state  of  constant  growth,  and  to 
cover  so  laige  a  portion  of  the  surface,  in  a  literal 
sense,  with  perpetual  verdure,  claim  precedence  : 
of  flowers,  the  daisy,  primrose,  cowslip,  violet,  and 
lesser  celandine,  are  the  most  common  and  most 
universal  favourites ;  next  which,  perhaps,  the 
woodbine,  eglantine,  hvacinth,  harebell,  and  gold- 
cups,  contribute  more  largely  to  the  adornment  of 
the  scener>\  Of  the  less  common  kinds,  the  tama- 
ridc,  musk,  gentian,  and  a  few  others,  are  limited 
to  the  SW.  peninsula ;  the  hop,  briony,  and  phea- 
sant eye,  to  the  midland  cos. ;  the  juniper,  par- 
nassia,  and  a  few  others,  to  the  more  elevated 
regions  of  Wales  and  the  N.  cos. ;  and  the  water 
lily  can  only  be  considered  in  its  native  locality 
when  expanding  its  flne  flowers  on  the  surface  of 
the  Cumbrian  Ifuces.  The  foxglove,  henbane,  hem- 
lock, nightshade  {Atropa)^  and  the  Cicula  viroaa 
of  the  Cambridge  fens,  are  almost  the  only  species 
that  possess  active  medicinal  qualities.  The  woad, 
madder,  teazel,  hop,  flax,  buckwheat,  clovers,  tares, 
and  melilots ;  together  with  the  carrot,  parsnip, 
cabbage,  sea  kale,  and  asparagus,  comprise  the 
chief  indigenous  species  available  for  economical 
purposes ;  whilst  the  misletoe  and  ivy  claim  a 
passing  notice  from  traditional  associations.  Of 
cryptpgamous  plants  there  exist  about  300  distinct 
species  of  moss,  and  upwards  of  500  of  Alga,  that 
is,  lichens  and  sea  weeds  :  two  or  three  of  the 
lichens  are  identical  with  those  extensively  used 
as  dyes,  but  they  scarcely  occur  anywhere  in  suf- 


ficient abundance  to  be  worth  collecting.  Yarioiu 
species  of  sea  weed  are  thrown  abundantly  on  acme 
parts  of  the  sea-coast,  and  collected  as  a  manurey 
but  are  seldom  converted  into  kelp  or  barilla. 

Zooiogy, — Without  recurring  to  an  older  geolo- 
gical period,  when  the  animals,  whose  bones  axe 
found  in  the  limestone  caves  of  Yorkshire  and 
Devon,  occupied  the  country,  we  find  that,  within 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  it  was  in  a  great 
degree  overspread  with  vast  forests,  the  abodes  of 
many  wild  animals,  which,  as  well  as  their  coverts, 
have  now  wholly  disappeared.    The  bear  may  be 
traced  as  an  inhabitant  of  these  down  to  a.d.  1057, 
and  may  have  existed  later  :  the  beaver  to  1188, 
when  its  habits  were  noticed  and  described  by  Gi- 
raldus  Cambrensis,  as  witnessed  by  him  on  the 
Teifi :  many  notices  of  wolves  occur  so  recently  as 
the  reign  of  Edw.  I.,  notwithstanding  the  war  of 
extirpation  waged  against  them  by  Edgar.    The 
New  Forest  in  Hampshire  was  the  latest  resort  of 
the  wild  boar,  which  must  have  been  extirpated 
during  the  period  of  the  last  civil  war :  the  wild 
cat  has  disappeared  from  its  latest  haunts — Cum- 
berland and  Westmorland — within  living  memory, 
but  is  still  found  in  Scotland.    The  wild  ox  ( Urns) 
has  only  escaped  a  similar  fate,  bv  having  been 
preserved  as  a  curiosity  in  Chillmgworth  Park 
near  Berwick,  and  in  one  or  two  other  localities, 
where  this  fierce  and  distinct  breed  (with  cream- 
coloured  hide,  black  muzzle,  and  downward-bent 
horns)  may  still  be  seen.    The  stag,  fallow  deer, 
and  roe  have  also  been  saved  by  similar  inter- 
ference and  protection.    The  indigenous  qoadni- 
ds  now  existent  in  a  wild  state  are — the  fox, 
ger,  polecat,  beech  and  pine  martens,  otter^ 
weasel,  stoat,  hedgehog,  mole,  land  and  water 
shrews,  squirrel^  hare,  rabbit,  dormouse,  field  and 
water  lemmings,  black  rat,  common  field  and  har- 
vest mice,  and  six  species  of  the  bat  tribe.    Of 
cetaceous  mammalia,  the  razor-back  and  porpoise 
are  the  only  species  that  occur  with  any  fre- 
quency, though  such  lists  as  comprise  stragglers 
notice  thirteen  or  fourteen  others,  as  of  occasronal 
occurrence  on  the  coasts.    The  Norway  rat  is  aa 
ascertained  immigrant,  which  has  warred  with  the 
indigenous  species,  and  made  it  by  far  the  scarcest 
of  the  two.    The  domesticated  animals  and  poul- 
try will  be  noticed  under  another  head,  llie  ^reat 
bustard  appears  to  be  almost  the  only  species  of 
bird  that  has  been  banished  from  the  kingdom 
by  the  extension  of  enclosures  and  cultivation  ; 
although  the  bittern  and  two  or  three  others  have 
become  scarcer,  and  have  wholly  deserted  many 
of  their  ancient  haunts,  yet  they  may  still  be  met 
with,  whilst  the  former  has  wholly  disappeared 
from  its  latest  locality,   the   Wiltshire  downs. 
Pennant,  in  1777,  notices  bustards  as  occurring 
in  flocks  of  fifty  or  more,  on  most  of  the  open 
tracts  of  the  S.  and  E.  counties,  from  the  Dorset 
downs  to  the  Yorkshire  wolds.    Of  those  species 
which  are  either  indigenous  or  habitual  visitors, 
20  are  birds  of  prey  ;  of  gallinaceous  birds  (grouse, 
pigeons,  &c)  there  are  80  species  ;  of  maeMorec,  or 
the  tooth-billed  tribe  ^shrikes,  ouzels,  &c),  83 ;  of 
the  conical-billed  tribe   (finches,  &c.),  34 ;  the 
climbers  (woodpeckers,  &c.)  indude  9  species ; 
the  Jianrottres  (swallow?,   &c),  7  ;   the  wading 
tribe,  60  ;  and  the  swimming  water-fowl,  78  spe- 
cies.   In  all,  274  species  have  been  enumerated ; 
the  numbers  of  land  and  water-birds  being  nearly 
equal — a  sinp^ar  circumstance,  attributable  to  the 
insular  position  and  extensive  coast-line  of  Eng- 
land.   Puflins'  eggs  on  some  parts  of  the  Welsh 
coast,  and  in  a  few  other  localities,  are  objects  of 
some  traffic  The  different  species  offish  frequent- 
ing the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  England,  have 
been  estimated  at  about  170;  a  large  portion  of 
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these,  as  ¥rell  as  of  birds,  are  migratory.  The  more 
important  Kpecies  will  be  subsequently  specified. 
There  are  between  450  and  500  species  of  testacea; 
of  which  the  oyster,  scallop,  cockle,  periwinkle, 
whilk,  limpet,  and  muscle,  are  the  principal  edible 
kinds.  The  crustaeea  include  the  crab,  lobster, 
crawiiah,  prawn,  and  shrimp ;  but  the  former  are 
limited  to  the  more  rocky  portions  of  the  coast. 
Upwards  of  10,000  insects  have  been  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Stephens,  whose  catalogue  does  not  how- 
ever include  the  whole.  Of  these  diptera  (flies) 
comprise  about  1,700  species,  hymenoptera  (bees, 
wasps,  Ac.)  2,000,  cokopiera  (beetles)  above  3,000, 
and  lepidoptera  (butterflies,  moths,  Ac)  about 
1,900.  None  of  the  latter  is  of  any  great  size ;  but 
sereral  of  the  British  butterflies  can  boast  of  con- 
aiderable  beauty  and  variety  of  hue.  Atmelides 
comprise  the  medicinal  and  horse-leech,  Ac  Rar- 
diated  animals  and  zoophytes  are  abundant 

In  the  order  of  reptiles  England  is  fortunately 
Tery  deficient  The  hawksbill  turtle  has  occa- 
sionally been  found  wandering  near  our  northern 
coasts,  and  two  instances  of  the  coriaceous  turtle 
having  been  caught  on  the  western  shores  are  re- 
corded by  Borlo^  Of  the  more  elegant  family 
of  lizards,  one  species  only,  the  Lacerta  agilis,  is 
admitted  by  some  authors:  others,  like  Ray,  con- 
aider  that  under  this  name  are  included  four  or 
five  distinct  species  (see  Linn.  Trans.,  vol  v.  p.  49), 
a  supposition  much  more  probable  than  the  first 
The  efts  are  common ;  two  species  inhabit  our 
clear  ponds,  where  they  may  be  seen^  swimming 
about  in  summer,  while  the  other  is  strictljir  terres- 
trial, and  is  met  with  at  the  roots  of  thick  rank 
weeds,  growing  on  the  side  of  walls,  or  among 
rubbish.  The  only  serpents  are — 1.  the  common 
snake;  2.  the  viper;  and  3.  the  blind-worm.  The 
first  is  harmless,  and  never  exceeds  4  ft  in  length. 
Although  habitually  inhabiting  the  land,  it  is  yet 
known  to  enter  the  water,  and  to  swim  with  fa- 
ofity.  Considering  its  fecundity  Tit  lays  from  10 
to  20  eggs),  it  is  surprising  that  tne  snake  is  not 
more  frequent ;  but  it  has  a  deadly  enemy  in  the 
hedgehog,  which  feeds  upon  this  reptile ;  thus 
est^lishing  the  fact  that  as  the  hedgehog,  in  its 
own  tribe,  represents  the  real  hog  in  the  order  of 
Unffuiaia,  so  there  should  be  some  striking  point 
of  agreement  between  them.  The  viper  is  the 
only  reptile  in  England  whose  bite  is  poisonous. 
There  are  three  or  four  prominent  varieties,  which 
some  have  considered  different  species ;  but  most 
modem  naturalists  regard  them  but  as  one.  Last- 
ly, the  Anguis  fragUis,  or  blindworm,  is  also  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  probably  derives  its  name 
from  the  smallness  of  its  eyes:  the  body  is  greyish, 
with  two  dark  brown  stripes  upon  the  back ;  the 
belly  also  is  brown ;  and  the  usual  length  of  the 
animal  is  a  foot.  Of  the  batrachian  reptiles,  or  true 
amphibia,  the  list  is  equally  scanty,  comprising 
only  the  frog,  toad,  and  natterjack :  all  these  are 
perfectly  harmless,  useful  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture, and  serviceable  even  to  man. 

PcptdaJtion  and  CivU  Divmona, — Since  the  days 
of  the  great  Alfred,  England  has  been  divided  into 
counties  or  shires,  and  these  a^ain  generally  into 
hundreds,  and  alwavs  into  parishes.  Sometimes, 
however,  instead  of  being  divided  into  hundreds,  a 
00.  is  divided  into  wards,  as  is  the  case  in  the  N. 
counties :  sometimes  it  is  divided  into  ridings  (a 
corruption  of  trithings^,  as  is  the  case  with  York- 
shire; and  sometimes  into  lathes  and  sokes,  as  in 
Kent  and  Lincoln.  The  subjoined  table  shows,  hi 
alphabetical  order,  the  whole  of  the  counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  their  area  in  statute  acres, 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses,  and  the  popula- 
tion (exclusive  of  army  and  iiBxy)  according  to 
the  census  taken  on  April  8, 1861 : — 


Aw. 

iDhAbltod 

PopuUtton 

Aera 

BOUM* 

Ap.  8, 1861 

England  and  Wales 
England        . 

37,824,888 

8,789,505 

20,066,234 

82.590^97 

8,518,481 

18,954,444 

Wales    .       .       . 
Emolano. 

4,784,486 

226,074 

1,111,780 

CaufUiea, 

Bedford .       •       . 

295,582 

27,422 

185,287 

Berks     . 

451,210 

85,761 

176,256 

466,982 

84,909 

167,993 

Cambridge     . 

525,182 

37,634 

176,016 

Chester  . 

707,078 

97,874 

505,428 

Cornwall 

873,600 

72,954 

869,890 

Cumberland  . 

1,001,278 

40,582 

205,276 

Derby    . 

658,808 

69,262 

839,827 

Devon    . 

1,657,180 

101,258 

584,878 

Dorset    . 

682,025 

87,709 

188,789 

Durham 

622,476 

84,807 

508,666 

Essex     . 

1,060,549 

81,261 

404,851 

Gloxioeeter     . 

805,102 

92,881 

485,770 

Hereford        ,        . 

5S4328 

25,814 

128,712 

Hertford 

891,141 

84,893 

178,280 

Huntingdon  . 

229,544 

13,704 

64,260 

Kent      .       .       . 

1,089,419 

126,221 

788,887 

Lancaster 

1,219,221 

438,508 

2,429,440 

Leicester 

514,164 

51,894 

237,412 

Lincoln  . 

1,776,457 

86.626 

412,246 

Middlesex      . 

180,186 

279,168 

2,206,486 

Monmouth     . 

868,899 

88,077 

174,633 

Norfolk 

1,854,301 

96,672 

434,798 

Northampton 

680,358 

48,631 

227,704 

Northumberland  . 

1,249,299 

55,565 

843,026 

Nottingham  . 

526,076 

62,519 

293,867 

Oxford  . 

472,717 

86,034 

170,944 

Rutland 

95,805 

4,641 

21^1 

Salop     . 

826.055 

48,891 

240,959 

Somerset 

1,047,220 

87,456 

444,873 

Southampton 

1,070,216 

86,428 

481,815 

Stafford . 

728,468 

147,105 

746,948 

Suffolk  . 

947,681 

72,976 

887,070 

Surrey   .       •       . 

478,792 

180,862 

881,098 

Sussex    . 

936,911 

65,578 

868,785 

Warwick 

563,946 

116.351 

561,855 

Westmorland 

485,482 

11,793 

60,817 

Wilts      . 

865,092 

53,059 

249,311 

Worcester      .       , 

472,165 

68,126 

807,397 

York,  East  Riding 

768,419 

49,109 

240,227 

„     City     .       . 

2,720 

8,242 

40,483 

„     NorthRidinj 

I   1,850,121 

50,178 

345,154 

„     West  Riding 

1,709,807 

315,722 

1,507,796 

Wauib. 

Countiei, 

Anglesey 

198,458 

12,828 

54,609 

460,158 

12,913 

61,627 

Cardigan 

443,887 

16,724 

72,245 

Carmarthen  . 

606,881 

23,070 

111,796 

Carnarvon     . 

870,278 

20,256 

96,694 

Denbigh 

886,052 

21.310 

100,778 

Flint      . 

184,905 

16,113 

69,787 

Glamorgan    . 

547,494 

59,254 

817,752 

Merioneth      . 

885,291 

8,499 

88,968 

Montgomery . 

4«J,328 

18,501 

66,919 

Pembroke 

401,691 

19,418 

96,278 

272,128 

4,688 

25,382 

All  information  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
people  in  England  antecedent  to  1801,  when  the 
first  census  was  taken,  is  extremely  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  According  to  *  Domesday  Book,* 
Enghmd,  exclusive  of  Wales  and  the  four  N. 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Dur- 
ham, and  Lancaster,  contained  immediately  after 
the  Conquest,  300,785  families,  which,  at  an  ave- 
rage of  five  perBons  to  each  family,  will  mve  about 
1,500,000  individuals.  Adding  to  this'  number 
650,000  for  the  pop.  of  Wales  and  the  excluded 
English  counties,  and  other  omissions,  the  entire 
pop.  of  the  kingdom,  at  that  epoch,  will  be 
2,150,000.  From  the  poll-tax  returns  in  1877,  it 
appears  that  1,367,239  persons  paid  the  assess- 
ment levied  upon  every  lay  person,  whether  male 
or  female,  of  14  years  of  age,  mendicants  only  ex- 
cepted.   Bnt  Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham  are  not 
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included  in  these  returns ;  and  there  are  doubtless 
many  omissions  in  the  returns  that  were  given  in. 
Little  dependence  can,  therefore,  be  pUiced  on 
them;  but  Mr.  Chalmors  has  thence  concluded 
that  the  pop.  at  the  period  in  question  amounted 
to  2,350,000.  Perhapis,  however,  this  estimate  is 
rather  under  the  mark ;  for,  in  1377,  the  country 
could  hardly  have  recovered  from  the  disastrous 
influence  of  the  great  pestilence  of  1349 ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  children  and  persons 
under  age  then  exceeded  a  third  part  of  the  pop. 
at  whicn  they  are  estimated  by  Mr.  Chalmers. 
Harrison  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  set  down  the 
number  of  fighting  men  in  the  kingdom  in  1575 
and  1583  at  1,172,000.  But  this  was  probably 
little  better  than  a  rough  guess ;  and  unless  it  in- 
cluded all  the  able-b^ied  individuals  between 
certain  specified  ages,  it  would  afford  but  slender 
means  by  which  to  estimate  the  pop.  Perhaps, 
however,  we  may  conclude,  tJhat  it  was  then  some- 
where about  4^  or  5  millions.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  pop.  was  materiallv  affected  by 
the  civil  war  under  Charles  L ;  and  the  period 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution  was  one  of 
considerable  prosperity.  Previously  to  the  Revo- 
lution, a  hearth  tax  had  been  imposed ;  and  the 
celebrated  Gregory  King,  founding  on  returns  ob- 
tained under  ^is  act,  estimated  the  pop.  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  1696,  at  6,500,000 ;  which  pro- 
bably was  not  far  from  the  mark.  A  great  deal  of 
discussion  took  place  in  the  course  of  last  century 
with  respect  to  the  progress  of  pop..  Dr.  Price  and 
othera  contending,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  was 
progressively  diminishing;  while  Mr.  Howlett, 
Mr.  Wales,  and  others,  contended,  on  the  other, 
that  there  were  really  no  grounds  for  this  conclu- 
sion, and  that,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  pop. 
was  steadily  increasing.  The  census  of  1801  put 
an  end  to  these  disputes,  and  showed  that,  sup- 
posing Gregory'  King's  estimate  to  have  been 
nearly  correct,  the  country  had  gained  an  acces- 
sion of  about  3,873,000  inhab.  in  the  course  of 
the  18th  century.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the 
result  of  the  seven  official  enumerations  held  in 
the  present  century,  giving  the  date  of  each  cen- 
sus, the  number  of  the  population  (inclusive  of 
army  and  navy)  and  the  mcrease  between  each 
decennial  period : — 


DiU«orC«iuiu 

PopolAtlon 

IneroAM 
DM«a.  Period 

March  10th,  1801  .    . 

9,166,171 

1,298,358 

May  27th,    1811  .    . 

10,454,629 

1,718,135 

May  26th,    1821  .    . 

12,172,664 

1,879,822. 

May  29th,    18S1  .    . 

14,051,986 

1,983,212 

June  7th,     1841  .    . 

16,035,198 

2,018,972 

March  31st,  1851  .    . 

18,054,170 

2,174,327 

April  8th,    1861  .    . 
Total  IncreaBe  1801 1 

20,228,497 
x)1861   .    .    . 

11,072,826 

Until  the  year  1837,  when  a  new  system  of  re- 
gistration was  established  under  the  direction  of 
the  registrar  general,  there  were  no  means  by 
which  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  numbers  of 
births  and  deaths.  In  1588,  the  clergy  were  re- 
quired to  keep  registers  of  these,  as  well  as  of  mar- 
riages, in  their  respective  parishes ;  and  in  1603  the 
injunction  was  renewed;  but  the  rite  of  baptiam 
in  the  parish  church  being  objected  to  by  nume- 
rous sects  of  Dissenters,  the  registration  of  births 
has  been  at  all  {periods  very  defective.  The  same 
was  the  case,  though  in  a  less  degree,  with  respect 


to  the  registers  of  deaths,  various  daases  of  Dis- 
senters living  their  own  cemeteries,  in  which 
their  own  forms  of  burial  were  adopted;  and  it 
happened  that  in  many  places  a  reference  to  the 
parish  registers  merely  supplied  the  means  of 
making  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number 
of  deaths.  The  statute  of  the  26th  Geo.  II., 
which  made  registration  indispensable  to  the  vali- 
dity of  a  marriage,  having  come  into  operation  in 
1754,  the  registers  of  marriages  have  been  since 
nearly  correct.  The  foUoii^ing  table,  compiled 
from  the  official  returns,  embraces  the  fullest  in- 
formation it  has  been  possible  to  bring  together 
with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  the  two  sexes  in 
every  year  from  the  oeginning  of  the  century. 
The  numbers  are  calculated,  from  the  registration 
returns,  for  the  middle  of  the  year: — 


Tc«n       Total  Population 


1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

I  1814 

I  1815 

I  1816 

I  1817 

i  1818 

;  1819 

.  1820 

I  1821 

I  1822 

1  1823 

1  1824 

'  1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

I  1832 

I  18;i3 

18:U 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

18.54 

1865 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

18C0 

1861 


9,060,993 
9,129,636 
9,2^)4,649 
9,366,826 
9,513,111 
9,656,119 
9,794,594 
9,924,001 
10,056,421 
10,185,678 
10,322,592 
10,479,871 
10,649,743 
10,820,112 
ll,0f»4,012 
11,196.166 
11,877,841 
11,555,0M 
11,723,379 
11,903,722 
12,105,614 
12,320,360 
12,629,518 
12,720,736 
12,903,059 
13,074,286 
13,247.277 
13,488,474 
13,626,045 
13,806.041 
13,994,460 
14,164,696 
14,328,471 
14,520,297 
14,724,068 
14,928,477 
15,103,778 
15,28/, 699 
15,514,255 
15,730,813 
15,92»,492 
16,130,826 
16,332,228 
16,635,174 
16,739,136 
16,944,092 
17,150,018 
17,366,882 
17,564,656 
17,773,324 
17,982,849 
18,193,206 
18,4(M,368 
18,616,310 
18,829,000 
19,042,412 
19,2.^6,516 
19,471,291 
19,686,701 
19,902,713 
20,119,314 


Male* 


4,404,490 

4,441,131 

4,494,127 

4,559,230 

4.631,137 

4,700,476 

4,768,221 

4,831,985 

4,895,182 

4,957,559 

5,025,212 

6,103,251 

5,191,211 

5,280,331 

6,375.916 

5,474,848 

5,568.195 

5,659,313 

6,747,842 

6,843,289 

6,946,821 

6,060,929 

6,158,157 

6,246,003 

6,333.955 

6,417,196 

6,600,546 

6,691,959 

6,681.424 

6,767,221 

6,859.085 

6,943,932 

7,023,322 

7,116,031 

7,213,625 

7,810,074 

7,392,191 

7,479,021 

7,586,593 

7,689,301 

7,784,883 

7,887,620 

7,990,370 

8,093,100 

8,195,776 

8,298,360 

8,400,820 

8,603,116 

8,605,212 

8,707,074 

8,808,662 

8,909,938 

9,010,866 

9,111,410 

9,211,528 

9,811,182 

9,410,334 

9,508,949 

9,606,982 

9,704,394 

9,801,162 


4,656,503 
4,688,505 
4,740,522 
4,807,596 
4.881,974 
4.955,643 
6,026,373 
5,092,016 
6,161,239 
6,228,019 
6,297,380 
6,376,620 
6,458,532 
6,.'>39,781 
6,628,096 
5,721,808 
6,809,&46 
6,895,741 
6,975,537 
6,060,433 
6,158,793 
6,269,431 
6,376,361 
6,474,733 
6,669,104 
6,657,090 
6,746,731 
6,846,616 
6,943,621 
7,037,820 
7,135,375 
7,220,764 
7,305,149 
7,404.266 
7,510,438 
7,618,403 
7.711,687 
7,808,678 
7,927,662 
8,041,612 
8,144,609 
8,242,706 
8,341,858 
6,442,074 
8,643,360 
8,645,732 
8,749,198 
8,853,766 
8,959,444 
9,066,250 
9,174,187 
9,283,268 
9,393,502 
9,504,900 
9,617,472 
9,731,230 
9,846.182 
9,962,342 
10,079,719 
10,198,319 
10,318,162 


The  preceding  table  is  condensed,  and,  at  the 
same  tame,  somewhat  more  fully  illustrated  in 
the  following  table,  which  pves  the  proportion  of 
males  to  every  100  females  in  England  and  Wales 
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at  each  of  the  seven  decennial  periods  when  the 
census  was  taken  : — 


KumberoflUlc^laelad. 

M«iiil)«rof]falM.«ielud. 

T«an 

isg  Army,  Smrj,  and 
■mbant  dn-ric*  M  horn* 

MS5.:-T&5:Xb^ 

Mid  abroMl,  to  100  FanulM 

tolOOFenulw 

1801 

97-425 

94-688 

1811 

97*604 

94-861 

1821 

97-982 

96-666 

1881 

97-204 

96-186 

1841 

97076 

96-688 

1861 

97-891 

96008 

1861 

96-586 

96-008 

The  sexual  proportion  of  the  population  may 
finally  be  illustrate  by  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  number  of  men  in  the  army,  nav^,  and 
merchant  service  abroad ;  the  excess  of  females 
over  males  at  home  and  abroad,  and  over  males 
at  home  in  England  and  Wales,  1801-61 :— 


1 

Men  In  th« 

Exeenof 

iS'iJ^Si 

BxetMof 

Main  M  bom* 

•nd  abroad 

XalM  at  hoow 

1801 

181,817 

119,481 

261,248 

1811 

145,186 

126,773 

271,909 

18'il 

84,688 

127,170 

211,868 

1831 

76,221 

199,216 

276,487 

1841 

121,060 

287,926 

368,976 

1851 

126,661 

288,598 

366,169 

1861 

162,278 

861,433 

613,706 

To  complete  this  view  of  the  proportions  of  the 
two  sexes  living  at  home,  their  ages  must  be 
taken  into  account.  There  is  an  excess  of  boys 
over  girls  living  under  the  ages  of  15 ;  and  an  ex- 
cess of  men  is  provided  all  through  the  middle  pe- 
riod of  life ;  but  that  surplus  is  overdrawn  hj  emi- 
gration, so  that  the  women  exceed  the  men  in 
number  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  early,  and 
middle,  and  still  more  in  the  advanced  ages^  when 
their  longevity  comes  into  play.  The  excess  of 
the  emigration  of  males  over  females  accounts  for 
the  present  difference  in  the  proportions  of  the 
sexes.  (Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1861,  vol. 
iil ;  General  Report,  1863.) 

Agriculture, —  Teruirea  and  Ettates. — ^Ilie  tenures 
under  which  land  is  held  have  varied  veiy  much 
at  different  periods.  At  present,  they  mav  be  di- 
vided into  freehold,  copyhold,  and  leasehold.  By 
the  first,  an  estate  is  held  unconditionally,  under 
the  constitutional  laws  of  the  kingdom,  liable  to 
neither  tine  nor  forfeiture.  By  the  second  mode, 
estates  are  held  of  corporate  bodies,  or  of  indi- 
viduals, as  portions  of  some  manor  or  other  pos- 
session, ana  subject  to  certain  claims  and  customs. 
Leaseholds  are  either  long,  as  for  1,000  years ;  life 
leaseholds,  contingent  on  one  or  more  lives,  or 
subject  to  certain  fines  or  conditions,  but  at  all 
times  giving  a  power  of  alienation  or  transfer  to 
the  lessor.  Such  leases  as  do  not  convey  this 
power  do  not  strictly  oome  under  the  designation 
of  tenures ;  they  form,  however,  a  large  and  im- 
portant class  of  holdings,  usually  vary^ing  from 
terms  of  7  to  14  years,  and  the  conditions  and 
stipulations  in  them  have  a  powerful  influence 
over  agriculture  and  the  value  of  property,  in  the 
districts  in  which  they  prevail.  Lands  held  merely 
from  year  to  year,  at  the  option  of  either  party, 
are  said  to  be  held  at  will,  and  form  a  huge  propor- 
tion of  the  lands  of  the  country.  The  size  of  estates 
varies  exceedingly ;  but,  despite  the  great  number 
of  very  large  estates,  it  is  still  true  that  landed 
property  in  England  is  very  much  divided,  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  kingdom  beingportioned 
out  into  estates  under  1,000/.  a  year.  Dr.  Beeke, 
in  1801,  estimated  the  number  of  proprietors  in 


England  and  Wales  at  200,000;  and  supposing 
this  estimate  to  be  nearly  accurate,  and  that  tlie 
total  gross  rental  of  the  kingdom  amounts  to 
40,000,000/.  a  year,  it  wiU  give  200/.  as  the  ave- 
rage annual  value  of  each  estate.  But  as  a  great 
number  of  estates  are  much  above  this  average,  it 
follows  that  the  majority  must  be  proportionally 
below  it. 

According  to  the  census  of  1861,  the  total 
number  of  farmers  and  graziers,  in-door  farm  ser- 
vants, shepherds,  and  agricultural  labourers,  was 
1,340,916.  There  was  a  considerable  decline  in 
the  ten  years,  1851-1861,  for  the  census  of  1851 
showed  the  number  to  be  1,347,387.  The  total 
population  connected  with  agriculture— called  in 
the  census  reports  the  'agri<mltural  order' — was 
much  laxger  than  that  above  enumerated,  em- 
bracing not  only  formers  and  their  assistants  and 
dependents,  but  persons  engaged  in  floriculture 
and  horticulture,  as  weU  as  land  surveyors  and 
makers  of  agricultural  implements.  The  sub- 
joined table  shows  the  total  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  these  various  branches  of  the  *  Agri- 
cultural Order,'  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
registrar  general,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1851,  and 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1861  :— 


Total  of  Agricoltural  Order 

Land  Proprietor 
Farmer,  Q-rasier 
Farmer,  Grazier's  Wife   . 
Farmer's  Bon,   Orandaon, 

Brother,  Nephew . 
Farmer's  Daughter,  Orand- 

danghter.  Sister,  Niece 
FarmBailiif     . 
Agricultural  Labourer  (out- ) 

door)     ....       J 
Shepherd  (out-door) 
Form  Servant  (in-door)  . 
Land  Surveyor,  Land,  Estate,  I 

Agent   .        .       .       .       / 
Agricultural  Student 
Hop  Grower     .       .        .       . 
Willow  Rod  Grower,  Dealer  . 
Teazle  Grower,  Merchant 
Agricultural  Implement  Pro- ) 

prietor  .  .  .  .  / 
Agricultural  Engine  and  Ua- ) 

chino  Worker  .  .  J 
Land  Drainage  Service  (not ) 

in  Towns)     .        .        .       j 
Colonial  Planter,  Farmer 
Others  connected  with  Agri- ) 

culture .  .  .  .  / 
Woodman,  Wood  Gatherer  . 
Others  connected  with  Ar») 

borioultnre  ...  J 
Gardener  (not  Domestic  Ser- ) 

vant)  .  .  .  .  j 
NuTBery  Man— Woman  (Hor- ) 

ticultnrist)    .        .       .       j 
Watercress  Grower  . 
Others  connected  with  Horti- ) 

culture .       .       .       .       j 


1851 

isei 

2.011,447 

1,924,110 

80,815 
249,481 
164,618 

80,766 
249,736 
168,766 

111,704 

92,821 

106,147 

83,880 

10,661 

16,698 

963,097 

968,266 

12,617 
288,272 

26,569 
204,962 

8,064 

4,702 

104 
30 
60 
86 

490 
83 
86 
81 

66 

886 

- 

1,206 

11 

1,761 

16 

91 

128 

117 

7,772 

8,916 

236 

10 

71,806 

78,638 

2,Sf88 

2,917 

89 

66 

97 

27 

The  decline  which  took  place  in  many  branches 
of  the  agricultural  order,  notably  in  that  of  in-door 
farm  servants,  in  the  ten  years  1851-^1,  is  not  a 
little  striking  as  well  as  suggestive. 

Arthur  Youn^,  in  1770,  estimated  the  capital 
employed  in  agnculture  at  4/.  per  acre :  at  present 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  at  about  6L ;  which,  on 
31,000,000  acres,  will  give  186,000,000/.  The 
rental  of  the  land  in  England  and  Wales  may  be 
estimated  at  about  one-fouiih  part  of  the  value  of 
the  total  produce.  It  amounted,  in  1815,  to 
34,330,462/. ;  and  it  appears  ftom  the  subsequent 
returns,  that  the  present  rental  exceeds  60,000,000/. 
a  year ;  the  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  the  interval 
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in  prices  having  been  eveiywhwe  partially,  and  in 
most  parts  more  than  fully  conntervailed  by  the 
Bpreaa  of  improvement,  and  the  opening  of  new 
and  better  marliets  for  all  sorts  of  prodacts.  Under 
the  property  tax  act  the  profits  of  the  fanners  are 
supposed  to  amount  to  half  the  rent ;  and  though 
this  rate  be  frequently  most  unjust  in  its  applica- 
tion to  individuals,  it  may  not,  at  an  average,  be 
very  ivide  of  the  mark ;  and  supposing  this  to  be 
the  case,  the  aggregate  profits  of  the  farmers  would 
exceed  30,000,000^  a  year.  Farmers  holding  Unds 
let  under  200^  a  year,  are  exempted  from  the  tax. 
Farms  in  England  are  of  a  medium  size,  their 
average  being  probably  about  150  or  160  acres. 
Wheat,  barley  and  oats,  but  espedally  the  first, 
which  may  be  emphatically  said  to  be  the  bread- 
corn  of  England,  are  the  principal  crops.  The  best 
wheat,  as  well  as  the  greatest  quantity,  is  raised 
in  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk,  RutUnd,  Herts,  Berks, 
Hants,  and  Hereford.  From  2^  to  8  Winch, 
bushels  per  acre  are  required  for  seed,  and  the 
average  produce  in  the  above  cos.  may  vary  ftom 
26  to  40  bush,  per  acre.  Barley  is  grown  princi- 
pally in  the  eastern  and  some  of  the  midland  cos., 
and  chiefly  for  maltins;  oats  are  principally  in 
demand  for  horses ;  and  the  increase  of  the  latter 
has  occasioned  a  proportional  increase  in  the  cul- 
ture of  oats.  They  are  grown  more  especially  in 
the  N.  and  NE.  cos. ;  in  the  midland  cos.  tlieir 
culture  is  less  extensive,  but  it  is  prevalent 
throughout  most  parts  of  Wales.  Rye  is  scarcely 
at  all  raised  for  oread,  except  in  Durham  and 
Northumbedand ;  where,  however,  it  is  usually 
mixed  with  wheat,  and  forms  what  is  called  mos^tn, 
a  bread-corn  in  considerable  use  in  the  N.  Peas 
and  beans  are  important  crops,  and  in  some  parts 
are  pretty  largely  raised.  The  potatoe  has,  un- 
luckily, become  pretty  general  throughout  the 
kingdom,  but  is  most  extensively  raised  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  where  it  also  comes  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  The  introduction  and  general 
extension  of  the  turnip  husbandrv  has  effected  a 
revolution  in  the  agriculture  of  England,  second 
only  to  that  which  the  inventions  of  Arkwright 
have  effected  in  manufactures.  They  have  now 
all  but  superseded  fallows  on  the  lighter  lands.  But 
the  giving  a  valuable  crop  to  the  farmer,  where 
there  was  none,  without  in  any  degree  diminishing 
the  facilities  for  clearing  the  land,  is  but  a  part  of 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  turnip  culture : 
for,  while  it  enables  the  farmer  to  keep  and  fatten 
a  much  larger  stock,  it  also  enables  him  to  ac- 
cumulate a  vastly  greater  supply  of  manure — of 
that  invigorating  power  which  adds  to  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  biest  lands,  and  without  which  the 
middling  and  inferior  would  hardly  repay  the  hus- 
baiidman's  toiL  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
prodigious  additions  that  have  been,  in  this  way, 
made  to  the  productive  capacities  of  the  soil;  and 
the  recent  introduction  of  guano,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  bone  manure  to  turnip  husbandry,  have 
already  had  a  wonderful  influence,  and,  no  doubt, 
will  continue  to  become  still  more  and  more  im- 
portant. Rape  is  grown  for  its  oil,  or  as  food  for 
sheep,  in  all  parts  except  the  cos.  N.  of  Yorkshire ; 
and  cabbages  and  carrots  are  chiefly  produced  in 
the  £.  Flax  and  hemp  are  at  present  but  little 
raised,  being  found  less  profitable  crops  than  most 
of  the  foregoing.  Hops  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined to  Kent,  to  the  vicinity  of  Famham  in 
Surrey,  and  to  Herefordshire:  their  crop  is  the 
most  uncertain  of  any,  varying  in  the  same  lo- 
calities, in  different  years,  from  1  to  20  cwt.  an 
acre.  The  apple  orchards  of  Devon,  Somerset, 
Gloucester,  and  a  few  other  neighbouring  cos.,  are 
important,  on  account  of  the  cider  they  furnish. 
Perry  is  made  chiefly  in  Worcestersh.    Kent  is 


famous  for  its  cherries  and  filberts.  The  total  as- 
sessment on  real  property, '  for  the  property  and 
income  tax  (Schedule  A.)',  amounted  to  4,177,62(M!. 
in  the  year  ending  Apr.  5j  1862,  and  to  4^195,547^!. 
in  the  year  ending  Apr.  5,  1868. 

The  best  farm^  counties  are  on  the  E.  coast ; 
and  Northumberland,  Lincoln,  and  Norfolk  may 
bear  a  comparison  with  Berwickshire  or  E.  Lothian. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  verv  man^  dis- 
tricts ;  and  we  believe  it  may  be  saiely  afimned 
that  the  avaOable  produce  of  the  kingdom  might 
be  doubled,  were  it  generally  cultivated  on  the 
principle,  and  according  to  the  practice,  followed 
m  the  best  farmed  districts.  Winter  wheat  sow- 
ing usually  takes  place  from  Sept  to  Nov. :  drilling 
is  more  in  use  for  barlev  than  wheat,  which  is 
mostly  sown  broadcast.  iHh^  grain  harvest  is  com- 
monly at  its  height  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  Potatoes 
are  taken  up  and  stored  for  winter  use  in  Oct.  and 
Nov.,  which  are  also  the  chief  cider  months. 

The  farm  implements  in  common  use  in  England 
are  decidedly  superior  to  those  of  most  other  coun- 
tries, though  a  good  deal  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  their  improvement  Perhaps  few  classes 
of  people  maintain  their  prejudices  with  such  ob- 
stinacy as  agriculturists,  and  especially  agricultural 
labourers;  and  to  this  must  be  mainly  attributed 
the  continued  use  of  the  old-fashioned  clumsy 
ploughs  which  are  to  be  seen  in  some  districts; 
and,  what  is  far  less  excusable,  the  emplojrment 
of  8,  4,  5,  6,  and  sometimes  even  7  horses,  to  do 
what  might  be  as  well  or  better  done  by  2 !  The 
use  of  horses  in  farm  labour  is  universal,  except  in 
Sussex,  and  some  of  the  W.  counties ;  and  machines 
for  thrashing,  kc  have  become  common. 

Britain  has  been  celebrated  from  the  era  of  Gnsar 
for  the  extent  and  excellence  of  her  pastures,  and 
the  abundance  of  her  cattle.  A  full  half  or  more 
of  the  arable  land  of  England  is  applied  to  grazing 
husbandly.  The  best  grazing  lands  are  in  the  vale 
of  Aylesbury,  the  Fens,  Romnev  Marah  in  Kent, 
and  some  of  the  midland  and  W.  counties.  Hay 
is  made  from  natural  grasses,  and  from  clover,  rye- 
grass, and  in  the  S.  counties  sainfoin  and  lucem ; 
the  natural  sward  yielding  from  I  to  1^  tons  an 
acre,  and  the  artificial  crops  from  1  to  8  tons.  The 
hay-harvest  throughout  the  country  takes  place 
pretty  generaUy  in  June  and  July. 

There  are  several  breeds  of  horses,  the  aggre- 
gate stock  of  which,  at  the  present  time,  probably 
reaches  1,000,000  head,  worth,  perhaps,  about 
10,000,000^  sterling.  Of  this  number  it  ma^'  be 
estimated  that  two-thirds  are  employed  in  agricul- 
tural labour.  The  old  English  road-horse  is  now 
nearly  extinct :  the  laige  dray-hone,  so  admirably 
adapted  for  draught,  which 'is  believed  to  have 
been  originally  imported  ficom  the  Low  Countries, 
is  bred  m  considerable  numbers  in  some  of  the 
midland  counties.  Yorkshire  is  celebrated  for  its 
carriage  horses,  especially  the  Cleveland  bays^  and 
the  farm  breed  of  Suffolk  is  also  excellent.  The 
English  race-horse,  derived  from  the  Arab,  Persian, 
and  Barb,  is  superior  to  every  other  breed  in  speed, 
and  inferior  to  none  in  bottom  and  beauty.  Mules 
and  asses  are  very  little  used  in  England ;  the 
former  are  almost  unknown,  and  the  latter  belong 
chiefly  to  the  poor. 

The  stock  of  cattle  may  be  estimated  at  little 
short  of  4,600,000,  about  a  fourth  port  of  which 
are  annually  slaughtered.  They  are  divided  into 
lon^-homed,  short^homed,  and* polled:  the  first 
division  comprising  the  Lancashire;  the  second, 
the  Holdemess,  Northumberland,  Durham,  N. 
Devon,  Hereford,  and  Sussex ;  and  the  last,  the 
Suffolk  duns,  &c.  Butter  and  cheese  are  moet 
important  products:  Popping  Forest,  in  Essex, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Dorset  are  the  districts  most 
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celebTated  for  the  former ;  and  Cheshire,  Gloace»- 
tershire^  Wilts,  and  other  W.  counties,  and  Leices- 
tershire, for  the  latter.  The  rich  and  fine  cheese, 
called  Stilton,  is  made  wholly  in  Leicestershire. 
Milk  is  an  important  marketable  article  in  the 
vicinity  of  hage  towns,  and  the  cows  kept  for  the 
nipply  of  this  article  to  the  metropolis  have  been 
cstimatiMi  to  amount  to  12,000,  yielding  milk  to 
the  valae  of  700,000/L  sterling  a  year.  Sheep,  the 
total  number  of  which  in  England  and  Wales  may 
be  about  26,000,000,  are  divided  into  long-woolled 
and  short-woolled ;  the  former,  including  the 
Bomney  Marsh,  Teeswater,  Lincoln,  and  New 
T.«ice8ter  breeds ;  and  the  latter  (which  far  excel 
.se  former  in  the  quality  of  the  mutton),  the 
South-Down,  Dorset,  Wilts,  Hereford,  &c.  breeds. 
The  merino  breed,  introduced  from  Spain  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  has  been  chiefly  use- 
ful in  crossing  and  improving  the  fleece  of  other 
breeds.  In  some  parts  of  England  sheep  are  kept 
on  fallows,  for  the  benefit  of  their  manure.  Great 
numbeiB  are  fed  on  the  open  chalk  downs  of  the 
S.  oonndesL  The  total  annual  produce  of  wool  in 
England  is  estimated  at  about  470,000  packs  of 
240  lbs.  each.  Hog^  are  fattened  on  most  farms, 
and  ore  also  kept  with  advantage  by  millers,  dairy- 
men, brewers,  distillers,  Ac,  whose  refuse  they 
consume.  The  Hants,  Berks,  Gloucestersh.  and 
Herefordsh.  are  the  best  of  the  large  breeds,  and 
that  of  Suffolk  is  distinguished  among  the  smaller 
ones.  Yorksh.  and  Westmoreland  are  famous  for 
their  hams;  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Berks  for  their 
bacon.  Poultry  are  reared  on  moet  farms,  and 
by  the  majority  of  agricultural  cottagers.  Laige 
flocks  of  geese  are  kept  in  the  Lincoln  fens,  and 
plucked  once  a  year  for  their  quills,  and  four  or 
five  times  for  their  feathers.  Fowls  are  largely 
reared  at  Oakin^ham  in  Berks,  and  Dorking  in 
Surrev  has  accoutred  a  name  for  a  fine  and  large 
five-clawed  variety.  Ducks  are  plentiful  in  Bucks, 
and  pigeons  in  almost  every  co.  Since  the  foun- 
dation of  our  W.  India  colonies,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  sugars,  the  demand  for  honey  has  declined ; 
this,  however,  has  not  affected  wax,  so  that  bees 
■till  keep  their  ground  as  appendages  to  almost 
every  farm,  and  to  many  cottage  gardens.  Goats 
are  not  reared  except  in*^the  few  mountainous  parts 
of  £ngland,  and  deer  are  now  mere  articles  of 
luxury,  kept  in  the  parks  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men. There  are  still  some  extensive  rabbit-warrens 
in  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire,  but  they  have 
greatly  decreased.  About  122,620  acres  of  land 
are  occupied  by  ^e  royal  forests,  62,620  of  which 
an>  endoeed  for  the  growth  of  timber.  As  already 
observed,  England  is  very  well  wooded,  especially 
the  S.  and  W.  cos.    Oak,  the  most  valuable  species, 

fowB  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  weald  of 
ent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.    The  oak-bark  harvest 
takes  ^ace  in  May. 

Agriculture  received  its  first  great  impulse  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  Y II.  from  the 
policy  of  that  monarch;  and  together  with  all 
kinds  of  commennal  enterprise  throughout  Europe, 
it  derived  a  stimulus  from  the  great  discoveries  of 
the  period.  But  the  breeding  of  sheep  was  the 
branch  of  rural  industry  the  first  to  extend,  and 
throiurhout  this  and  the  succeeding  reigns  for  a 
lengthened  period  wool  was  extensively  exported. 
The  first  English  treatise  on  agriculture  was  written 
m  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.,  and  the  hop,  as  well 
as  several  of  the  common  garden  vegetables,  are 
introductions  of  the  same  period.  Sir  W.  Kalei^h 
has  the  credit  of  intxodudng  the  potato,  which,  m 
the  early  part  of  last  century,  appears  to  have 
been  a  tolerably  frequent  crop  m  Lancashire,  from 
which  its  culture  extended  to  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.    Turnips  seem  to  have  been  first  culti- 


vated on  a  large  scale  in  Norfolk,  also,  in  the  earl  v 
part  of  the  same  century.  Pope  spe^  of  '  All 
Townsend's  turnips.'  The  old  duties  and  restric- 
tions on  the  exportation  of  com  were  abolished  at 
the  Revolution,  and  a  bounty  was  then  also  given 
on  its  export.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  war 
with  France  prices  were  comparatively  high  in 
England ;  but  on  the  renewal  of  the  intercourse 
with  the  Continent,  in  1814,  vast  quantities  of  com 
being  imported,  prices  suddenly  gave  way.  This 
fall  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  agncultural  distress, 
which,  however,  was  but  of  temporary  duration. 
In  no  long  time  improvements  began  to  be  prose- 
cuted vrith  greater  vigour  than  ever;  and  from 
1832  to  1837,  a  sufficient  supply  of  com  was  grown 
for  home  consumption.  The  subsequent  recurrence 
of  bad  seasons  and  the  failure  of  the  potato,  led  to 
the  modification  and  final  repeal  of  the  com  laws 
in  the  year  1846.  The  repeal  took  effect  on  the 
1st  of  FebruaiT,  1849,  from  which  date  only  a 
nominal  duty  of  one  shilling  per  quarter  was  levied 
on  com. 

Fisheries, — ^These  are  not  commensurate,  either 
in  extent  or  importance,  with  the  extent  of  coast, 
and  have  never  been  a  principal  source  of  national 
wealth.  The  herring  fishery  is  the  principal ;  but 
until  the  middle  of  last  century  most  of  the  fish 
taken  on  the  £.  coast  (its  chief  seat)  were  captured 
by  Dutch  smacks.  Yarmouth  iMiy  is  the  prmcipal 
resort  of  the  herring,  and  about  100  smacks,  of 
from  40  to  50  tons  each,  belong  to  the  town  of 
Yarmouth,  where  the  fish,  smoked  for  sale,  Iiave 
obtained  some  celebrity  under  the  name  of  '  Yar- 
mouth bloaters.'  At  Sunderland,  Whitby,  Scar- 
borough, and  Harwich,  there  are  also  extensive 
herring  fisheries.  The  cod  fisherv,  including  that 
of  haddock,  whiting,  ling,  and  hake,  ranks  next  in 
importance.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  exclusively 
confined  to  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  A 
portion  of  the  fish  caught  are  used  fresh  or  salted 
m  those  counties ;  and  the  rest,  to  the  amount  of 
about  17,000  hhds.  a  year,  are  salted  and  exported 
chiefly  for  the  Italian  markets.  The  pilchard 
fishery,  by  means  of  teans,  employs  about  1,500 
hands,  and  that  by  drift  nets  employs  from  900  to 
1,000  men,  and  230  boats,  exclusive  of  the  women 
assisting  on  shore  in  curing  the  fish.  The  total 
number  of  fishermen  in  England  and  Wales  was 
stated  in  the  census  report  of  1861  to  be  17,227. 
Mackerel  are  very  abundant,  and  extensively  con- 
sumed during  the  season;  sprats,  which  arrive  in 
immense  sho^  on  the  £.  ana  S£.  coasts,  are  taken 
in  great  numbers  for  manure.  Casters,  which 
meet  with  so  rapid  and  extensive  a  sale  in  the 
maricets  of  the  metropolis  and  other  huge  towns, 
are  found  on  many  parts  of  the  coast;  and  are 
largely  bred  near  Muton  on  the  Kentish  shore  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  at  Whitstable  and 
Heme  Bay,  and  in  the  tideways  of.  the  creeks  on 
the  Essex  shore,  particularly  in  those  between  the 
Colne  and  Blackwater  rivers,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mersea  island,  famoiui,  from  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  for  this  produce.  Some  very  fine 
oyster-beds  also  exist  at  Emsworth,  in  Hampshire ; 
others  of  a  larger  kind  come  from  Poole  and  Jersey. 
Mining  Intbutry. — Coal  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  mineral  products  of  England ;  and  the  country 
is  probablv  more  indebted  to  its  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  this  valuable  mineral  than  to  any  thing 
else,  for  the  extraordinary  mogress  it  has  made  in 
manufacturing  industry.*  The  coal-mines  are  all 
in  the  N.  and  W.  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  these, 
consequently,  are  the  great  seats  of  English  ma- 
nufactures. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  coal 
raised  in  the  various  mining  distncts  of  England 
and  Wales  in  the  vear  1864  :— 
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C4MU  DbtrleU                             |         f  om. 

Dnrham  and  Northmnberland    .    .    . 

Lancaehire 

Staffordshire  and  Woroesterahire    .    . 
South  Wales  and  Monmouth  .... 
Yorkshire 

28,248,367 
11, 880,000 
11,4.'S9,850 
10,976,500 
8,809,600 

Total 

66,024,817 

Iron  ranks  next  in  importance  to  ooaL  It  was 
known  to  exist  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  the 
Romans,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  Britons,  had  iron- 
works in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
kingdom.  Iron  ore  is  very  generally  diffused ;  at 
present,  however,  all  the  great  iron-works  are  situ- 
ated in  the  ooal  districts,  an  abun<lant  supply  of 
coal  being  indispensable  to  the  extensive  produc- 
tion of  iron.  But  in  the  infancy  of  the  iron  trade, 
when  timber  was  the  only  fuel  employed  in  smelt- 
ing the  ores,  Kent  and  Sussex  oeing  the  best 
wooded  counties,  were  also  those  in  which  most 
iron  was  made.  In  1740,  the  total  quantity  of 
pig  iron  made  in  England  and  Wales  did  not 
exceed  the  trifling  quantity  of  about  17,000  tons, 
and  we  were  then,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards,  mainly  dependent  on  foreign  supplies. 
But  about  this  period  coal  began  to  be  success- 
fully substituted  for  timber  in  the  preparation  of 
iron,  and  its  production  was,  in  consequence,  ma- 
terially augmented.  In  1750,  the  quantity  pro- 
duced did  not,  however,  amount  to  20,000  tons  ; 
but  in  1788  it  had  increased  to  68,000  tons,  and  in 
1796,  to  125,000  tons.  The  profl^ess  of  the  trade 
has  since  been  rapid  beyond  all  precedent  In 
1806^  a  project  was  entertained  for  laying  a  tax 
on  pig  iron  ;  and  it  was  then  ascertained  that  the 
production  amounted  to  about  250,000  tons  a  year. 
In  1820  the  produce  had  increased  to  about  400,000 
tons ;  and  m  1830,  it  was  estimated  at  about 
641,000  tons.  But  owing  to  the  ^reat  demand  for 
iron  for  railways  and  oUier  pubhc  works,  the  in- 
crease of  production  continued  on  an  enormous 
scale,  and  m  the  year  1864  amounted  to — 

Tons 
In  England      .        .        .        2,620,473 
„  Wales         .        .       .  988,729 

Total        .        .        8,609,201 

Of  this  immense  quantity  of  pig  iron  produced 
in  1864,  only  465,951  tons  were  exported  ;  all  the 
rest  was  converted  into  merchant  iron.  This  was 
effected  at  127  iron-works,  where  6,262  puddling 
furnaces  were  in  activity,  and  718  rolling  miUs 
performing  their  herculean  labours  of  producing 
bars  and  rails.  (Report  of  Mr.  Robert  Hun^ 
keeper  of  Mining  Records  at  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology.) 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  evincing  the  extra- 
ordinarv  pro^ss  of  the  iron  trade,  that  it  could 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  S.  Wales  previously  to 
1760.  So  much,  indeed,  was  this  the  case,  that  in 
1755,  the  land  and  minerals  for  several  miles 
round  Merthyr  Tydvil — then  an  inconsiderable 
village,  but  now  the  seat  of  the  greatest  iron 
works  in  the  kingdom — were  let  for  99  years  for  a 
rent  of  200^  a  year. 

Next  to  coal  and  iron,  the  most  important 
minerals  of  England  are  copper,  tin,  and  lead, 
the  latter  contaming  quantities  of  silver.  There 
were  obtained,  in  1864,  from  192  mines  in  South 
Western  England,  214,604  tons  of  copper  ore, 
producing  18,802  tons  of  metallic  copper. 

The  production  of  tin  is  confined  to  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire :  these  are  also  the  great  copper 
COS. ;  but  copp^  is  likewise  produced,  though  in 
smaller  quantities,  in  N.  Wiues,  and  some  other 
parts.    The  tin  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Corn- 


wall and  Devonshire  in  1864  was  in  excess  of  that 
ever  before  procured,  although  the  tin  mines  and 
stream  works  of  this  district  have  been  diligently 
worked  for  more  than  2,000  years.  15,211  tons  of 
tin  ore  were  raised  by  the  miners,  the  laxgest 
quantity  from  ver>'  deep  mines.  This  produced 
of  meullic  tin  10,108  tons.  The  price  of  tin 
during  1864  was  lower  than  it  has  been  during 
anv  year  since  1853,  and  more  than  142.  a  ton 
below  the  price  of  1859.  The  system  of  mining 
which  prevails  renders  it  imperative  on  the 
managers  of  mines  to  use  evexy  effort  to  satisfy 
the  shareholders  by  the  regular  payment  of  divi- 
dends, or,  at  all  events,  to  prevent  a  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  shares  by  avoiding  *  calls.'  To 
obtain  this  end  tin  ore  has  'been  raiMd, '  dressed/ 
and  sold  in  an  already  glutted  market  at  whatever 
price  the  smelter  could  offer.  Hence  the  value 
of  the  ore  sold  in  1864  was  but  925,969/1,  or 
upwards  of  38,00021  less  than  the  money  value 
of  the  block  tin  sold  in  1868. 

Lead  mines  have  been  wrought  in  England 
from  a  very  remote  epoch.  At  present  the  moet 
productive  are  in  the  N.  cos.  Lead,  when  first  ex- 
tracted from  its  ore,  always  contains  a  certain 
proportion  of  silver,  varying  from  a  few  grains 
to  45  oz.  or  more  in  the  ton.  When  the  silver 
mixed  up  with  the  lead  is  sufficient  to  repiur  the 
expense,  it  is  usual  to  separate  it,  which  is  effected 
by  the  process  termed  refining.  The  lead  of  some 
of  the  English  mines,  especially  those  of  Corn- 
wall, and  also  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  contains  very 
considerable  quantities  of  silver.  In  the  year  1864, 
no  less  than  94,438  tons  of  lead  ore,  principally 
galena,  were  dressed,  sold,  and  smelted.  This  pro- 
duced 91,283  tons  of  lead,  and  gave  641,088  oz.  of 
silver. 

Of  zinc  ores,  nearly  all  beii^  the  sulphide  of 
sunc  (commonly  called  black  jack),  15,047  tons 
were  mined  in  1864,  producing  4,040  tons  of 
metaL 

Of  iron  pyrites— ores  used  for  the  sulphur  they 
contain  in  sulphuric  add  and  soda  works — there 
were  procured,  in  1864,  94,458  tons.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  raised  small  quantities  of  manga- 
nese and  wolfram,  together  with  arsenic,  ochres, 
barytes,  porcelain  and  pottery  clays,  and  salt. 

Salt,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  British 
minerals,  is  procured  in  immense  quantities  from 
both  fossil  beds  and  brine  springs,  in  Cheshire  and 
Woreestershire.  fteviously  to  the  discovery  of 
the  fossil  beds,  during  the  16th  century,  and  sub- 
sequently, a  good  deal  of  salt  continued  to  be 
made  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  in  salt 
pans  at  L^noaington,  near  Portsmouth,  and  at 
other  places;  but  the  works  at  these  places  are 
now  wnolly  abandoned,  while  the  article  in  ques- 
tion has  become  greatly  improved  in  quality;  and 
instead  of  being  imported,  as  formerly,  is  xery 
largely  exported.  The  consumption  of  Great 
Britain  only,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  amounts  to 
about  200,000  tons  per  annum,  while  the  exports 
are  of  three  times  tne  amount  In  1859,  the  <^x- 
ports  of  salt  were  565,644  tons ;  in  1861,  they 
were  703,132  tons,  and  624,786  tons  in  1868. 
Before  1823,  an  oppressive  tax  of  Ids.  a  bushel, 
or  about  thirty  tiroes  the  original  cost  price  of 
the  article,  was  imposed  on  salt ;  but  in  that  vear 
this  enormous  tax  was  totally  repealed.  Alum, 
fullers'  earth,  chalk,  and  lime  are  amongst  the 
remaining  useful  minerals;  clay  for  bricks,  tiles, 
and  eartlienware,  is  also  a  product  of  considerable 
importance.  Freestone  is  ven'  abundantly  ctif— 
fused;  but  most  English  buildings  being  con- 
structed of  brick,  its  use  is  limited,  except  for 
pavements.  Bath  or  Portland  stone  is  that  which 
has  hitherto  been  mostly  used  for  building.  There 
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ace  granite  quarries  at  Dartmoor,  Haytor,  and 
seyend  other  places. 

Manufactures, — Of  these  the  most  ancient  is 
that  of  woollen,  the  chief  seats  of  which  are  the 
W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  cos.  of  Glou- 
-cester,  Wilts,  Devon,  Lancaster,  and  Somerset. 
The  first  impulse  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  was  given  in  the  14th 
century  by  Edward  III.,  who  invited  a  number  of 
Flemish  manufacturers  to  settle  in  England.  But 
the  manufacture  laboured,  down  almost  to  our 
own  day,  under  a  number  of  vexatious  and  op- 
pressive restrictions ;  and  it  did  not  begin  to 
make  any  very  rapid  progress,  or  to  participate 
in  the  wonderful  improvements  made  in  the  cotton 
trade,  till  the  introouction  of  the  ^-machine,  in 
1802,  and  the  repeal  of  the  prombitory  acts  of 
Edward  YI.  and  Mary,  in  1807.  Leeds,  Wake- 
field, Hnddersfield,  and  Saddleworth,  are  the  great 
centres  of  the  broad  cloth  manufacture ;  Halifax 
is  noted  for  its  flannels  and  baizes,  and  Bradford 
for  worsted  spinning.  Narrow  cloths  are  made  at 
and  near  Huddersneld ;  and  blankets,  flushings, 
Ac,  between  that  town  and  Leeds.  At  Dewsbuiy 
and  Batley  there  are  large  establishments,  called 
ihoddy  muls,  in  which  old  woollen  rags  are  torn  to 
pieces,  respun,  and  manufactured,  sometimes  with 
and  sometmaea  without  an  admixture  of  new  wool, 
into  various  descriptions  of  coarse  doth.  (See 
Dewsburt.)  Bochdale  in  Lancashire  is  also  a 
great  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 

Gloucestershire  has  numerous  fine  broad  cloth 
&ctories;but  Bradford  in  Wilts  is  the  principal 
centre  of  the  superfine  cloth  trade.  The  cloths  of 
Somerset  are  of  inferior  quality.  Sedges,  or  long 
ells,  are  made  in  idmost  every  town  and  village 
in  the  oo.  of  Devon,  and  also  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  Wellington,  in  the  co.  of  Somerset. 
Carpets  are  principally  made  at  Axminster,  Kid- 
derminster, Ashton,  and  Wilton.  Salisbury  is 
noted  for  its  flaimels,  and  Witney  in  Oxford- 
shire for  its  blankets ;  though  most  of  what  are 
called  Witney  blankets  are  in  reality  made  in 
Wales.  Norwich  was  long  the  principal  seat  of 
the  worsted  manufacture;  but  the  command  of 
ooaI,and  the  greater  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
business  enjoyed  in  Bradford,  and  other  places  in 
the  West  Rit^n^  of  Yorkshire,  have  given  them  a 
decided  saperiontv.  The  manufacture  of  woollen 
and  worst^  stockings  is  principally  carried  on  in 
Leicestershire,  about  14^000  stocking-frames  being 
supposed  to  be  at  work  in  that  county.  Coarse 
woollens  and  druggets  are  made  in  Cumberland, 
baizes  in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  and  a  few  articles  are 
made  in  North  Hants  and  Surrey ;  but  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  the  S.  cos.  are  comparatively  un- 
important. The  total  value  of  the  exports  of 
woollen  goods  and  worsted  goods  and  yam  in  1864 
amount^  (for  the  United  Kingdom),  to  no  less 
than  18,566,078/.  The  produce  had  more  than 
doubled  in  the  course  of  15  vears,  amounting  to 
8,588,690/.  in  1850;  to  9,500,428/.  in  1856 ;  and  to 
15,489,564/.  in  1868.  There  are  no  separate  re- 
turns of  the  exports  of  England  and  Wales.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  reports  of  1861,  the  woollen 
manufacture  at  that  time  employed  130,034  per- 
sons, and  the  worsted  manufacture  79,242. 

3Iore  important  still  than  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture is  that  of  cotton.  Vast  as  this  manufacture 
now  is,  it  may  be  said  to  have  almost  entirely 
grown  up  since  the  accession  of  George  III.  in 
1760.  The  first  grand  stimulus  was  given  to  it  in 
1767,  by  the  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny ;  and 
.the  subsequent  and  almost  miraculous  inventions 
of  Arkwright,  Watt,  Otrtwright,  Croropton,  and 
others,  have  carried  it  to  the  extraordinary  state 
of  improvement  to  which  it  has  now  arrived. 


Cotton  goods  of  great  beauty  and  excellent  quality 
have  been  so  much  reduced  in  price,  as  to  be  within 
the  command  of  all  but  the  merest  beggars.  Hence 
the  astonishing  increase  in  the  demand  for  them  ; 
the  produce  of  the  British  manufacture  beinj^  now 
widely  diffused  over  the  remotest  countries  of 
America  and  Asia.  Lancashire  is  the  grand  seat 
of  the  English  cotton  manufacture ;  and  next  to  it, 
but  at  a  great  distance,  are  Cheshire,  Derbysliire, 
and  Yorkshire. 

Various  estimates  have  been  given  of  the  value 
of  this  great  manufacture,  and  of  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  and  dependent  on  it.  The 
census  returns  of  1861,  state  the  total  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  cotton  manufacture  at  456,646. 
In  fact,  according  to  these  returns,  the  people  en- 
gaged in  producing  cotton  fabrics  are  the  third 
most  numerous  class  in  England  and  Wales — ^the 
first  being  agricultural  labourers,  and  the  second  . 
domestic  servants.  But,  probably,  the  number  ac- 
tually engaged,  in  various  ways,  in  cotton  manu- 
factures, 18  considerably  larger  than  that  shown  in 
the  census.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  far  wrong  to 
estimate  the  total  value  of  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  cotton  fabrics  and  vam  now  annuallv  pro- 
duced at  85,000,000^1 ;  and  the  total  numW  of 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  employed  in  all 
departments  of  the  business,  at  about  500,000.  If 
right  in  tills  latter  estimate,  it  will  follow  that 
from  1,000,000  to  1,200,000  individuals  may  be 
regarded  as  depending  for  support  on  thb  great 
manufacture. 

Estimating  the  entire  annual  value  of  the  cotton 
fabrics  of  Great  Britain  at  35,000,000/.,  the  value 
of  those  annually  produced  in  Scotland  may,  per- 
haps, be  estimated  at  nearly  5,000,000/. ;  for,  as  a 
lai^e  proportion  of  the  fabrics  made  in  Scotland 
are  of  a  comparatively  fine  description,  their  value 
exceeds  what  might  be  inferred  from  the  amount 
of  yam  produced  in  Scotland  as  compared  with 
that  produced  in  England. 

SuDjoined  are  some  statistics  of  factories  for 
cotton  goods,  extracted  from  a  retum  laid  before 
Parliament  in  1861 :— 


Cotton  FMtoriM 

Number  of 

Nomborof 
SptodlM 

Namberof 
OpenttTM 

BXGLAKD : 

Lancaster 
York      . 
Chester  .       . 
Derby     . 
Camberland  . 
Middlesex       . 
Stafford  . 
Leicester 
Nottingham  . 
Flint      . 
Suffolk  .       . 
Warwick 
Surrey    , 
Gloucester      . 
Norfolk  . 

Total  . 

1,979 

869 

212 

79 

15 

10 

8 

8 

26 

1 

1 

7 

2 

1 

2 

21,580,582 

2,414,898 

8,878,113 

682,008 

136,212 

5,834 

81,116 

4,408 

86,000 

21,800 

66,004 

815,627 

27,810 

40,860 

12,965 

8,2P1 

828 

1,982 

219 

2,183 

190 

52 

445 

58 

1,514 

94 

2,715 

28,851,925 

407,598 

The  above  figures  are  probably  incomplete,  the 
number  of  operatives  being  given  at  nearly  50,000 
less  than  in  the  census  returns — the  latter  neces- 
sarily under  the  mark,  owing  to  the  vast  subdivi- 
sion of  labour  and  the  complexity  of  trades  more 
or  less  connected  with  cotton  manufactures.  Alto- 
gether it  seems  most  likely  that  there  are  at  least 
half  a  million  individuals  directly  engaged  in  the 
cotton  trade. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  seated  chiefly  in  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  Salop,  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, Durham,  Dorset,  and  Somerset.  In  1846 
the  linen  factories  employed  19,840  hands,  and 
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the  census  returns  of  1861  state  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  the  manufacture  at  22,050. 
The  silk  manufacture  is  more  important.  The 
metropolitan  district  of  Spitalfields,  Manchester, 
and  Macclesfield  are  the  chief  places  in  which 
broad  silks  and  handkerchiefs  are  made.  Coventry 
is  celebrated  for  its  riband  factories.  Crapes  are 
made  mostly  in  the  £.  cos. ;  but  this  branch  of 
manufacture  is  declining.  A  great  revolution  was 
effected  in  the  silk  manufacture  in  1825.  Pre- 
viously to  that  epoch  the  l^islative  enactments 
with  respect  to  it  were  the  most  contradictory  and 
impolitic  that  can  well  be  imagined.  The  impor- 
tation of  foreign  silks  was  prohibited  under  the 
severest  penalties ;  but  the  advantage  that  this 
prohibition  was  believed,  though  most  erroneously, 
to  confer  on  the  manufacturer,  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  been  more  than  neutralised 
by  the  imposition  of  oppressive  duties  on  the  raw 
materiaL  This  vicious  system  was  productive  of 
a  twofold  mischiief ;  for,  by  teaching  the  manu- 
facturers to  depend  on  custom-house  regulations 
for  protection  iqg^ainst  foreign  competition,  it  made 
them  indifferent  about  new  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, while,  owing  to  the  exorbitant  duties  on  the 
raw  material,  and  the  want  of  improvement,  the 
price  of  silks  was  maintained  at  such  a  price  as  to 
restrict  the  demand  for  them  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits.  In  1825,  however,  a  new  and  more 
reasonable  order  of  things  was  introduced.  The 
duties  on  the  raw  material  were  greatly  lowered ; 
at  the  same  time  that  foreign  silk  goods  were 
allowed  to  be  imported  on  pa^nnent  of  a  duty  of 
80  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  new  system  was 
vehemenUy  opposed  at  its  outset,  and  it  was  con- 
fidently predicted  that  it  would  occasion  the  ruin 
of  the  manufacture ;  but  the  result  has  shown  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  bot- 
tomed. The  manufacturers  were  now,  for  the  first 
time,  compelled  to  call  all  the  resources  of  science 
and  ingenuity  to  their  aid ;  and  the  result  has  been 
that  the  manufacture  has  been  more  improved 
during  the  last  dozen  years  than  it  had  been  in  the 
whole  previous  century ;  and  that  it  has  continued 
progressively  to  increase.  In  1846  the  duty  was 
farther  reduced  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  total  quantity  of  raw  silk  imported  into 
the  U.  K.  in  1864  amounted  to  5,655,40 libs., 
being  a  decrease  over  imports  of  the  preceding 
years,  which,  in  1862,  amounted  to  10,372,1231bs., 
and,  in  1863,  to  9,221,145  lbs.  The  total  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  silk  manufacture  in 
England  and  Wales  was  stated  to  be  101,678,  in 
'the  census  returns  of  1861. 

The  heardware  manufactttre  is  one  of  the  most 
important  carried  on  in  England ;  it  comprises  all 
kinds  of  articles,  from  the  anchor  of  a  man-of-war 
down  to  the  delicate  furniture  of  a  lady's  work- 
box.  The  more  ponderous  are  vnrought  in  Stafford- 
shire, Colefarook  Dale,  and  elsewhere;  cutlery, 
and  the  finer  kinds  of  articles,  are  made  chiefly 
in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield.  In  Birmingham 
steam  engmes  of  the  largest  size  are  also  pro- 
duced, and  the  whole  tract  to  the  NW.  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  is  one  immense  field  of  smithies 
and  forges,  and  the  goods  made  in  it  and  ita  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  are  estimated  to  be  worth 
more  than  d,500,000iL  annually.  Firearms,  needles, 
&Ci  are  made  in  great  quantities  in  London. 
Watch  and  clock  wows  are  made  especially  in  Lan- 
cashire. The  total  number  of  hands  employed 
in  this  great  branch  of  industry  is  probably  up- 
wards of  350,000,  and  the  total  value  of  the  goods 
produced  amounts  perhaps  to  17,000,00021  a  year. 
The  census  returns  of  1861  *report  that  there  are 
125,771  persons  engaged  in  England  and  Wales 
in  the  iron  manufacture,  as  moulders,  founders 


and  similar  workers,  besides  which  108,165  indi- 
viduals are  registered  as  blacksmiths,  60,862  as 
engine  and  machine  makers,  26,130  as  engaged  in 
the  sail  manufacture,  and  20,757  as  clock  and 
watchmakers.  The  value  of  the  hardware  ex- 
ported in  1864  amounted  to  18,214,294/.  The 
manufacture  of  leather  is  nearly  equal  in  impor- 
tance to  that  of  hardware.  Worcester,  and  Yeovil 
are  the  principal  seats  of  the  glove  factories,  and 
furnish  together  upwards  of  800,000  pairs  of 
leather  gloves  annually.  Many  more  are  manu- 
factured in  Woodstock,  London^  Nottingham,  and 
Ludlow.  Shoes,  harness,  and  sadlery  are  made 
in  most  large  towns,  and  especially  in  the  metro- 
polis. Boots  and  shoes  are  also  made  in  great 
numbers  in  Northamptonshire  and  Staffordshire. 
The  leather  manufacture  is  estimated  to  employ,  • 
in  all,  nearly  234,000  hands,  and  to  produce  goods 
to  the  value  of  13.000,000/.  a  year,  or  upwards. 

The  NW.  part  of  Staffordshire  is  devoted  almost 
wholly  to  potteries.  British  earthenware,  so  highly 
improved  by  the  intelligence  and  ingcnuitv  of 
Mr.  Wedgwood  in  the  kst  century,  now  rivals 
the  best  produced  on  the  Continent  in  elegance 
and  excellence,  and  is  much  superior  in  point  of 
cheapness.  Hence  the  earthenware  and  china  of 
England  are  very  widely  diffused;  and  are  the 
only  varieties  to  be  seen  in  roost  parts  of  the 
Continent  and  of  America.  China  ware  is  made 
at  Derby,  Worcester,  &c.  The  total  value  of  the 
articles  manufactured  in  both  branches  of  the 
trade  is  estimated  at  about  2,5O0,0OOiL  The  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  the  earthenware  manu- 
facture in  England  and  Wales,  is  given  at  38,072 
in  the  census  returns  of  1861.  The  glass  manu- 
facture has  grown  up  since  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  but  has  especially  increased  within  the 
last  50  years.  Bottle  and  crown  glass  are  made 
chiefly  at  Newcastle  and  S.  Shields ;  plate-glass 
exclusivelv  at  the  former  town,  and  at  Ravenhead 
in  Lancasnire.  There  are  numerous  glass-works 
in  the  W.  and  NW.  cos. ;  and  the  total  produce 
of  ^lass  articles  is  valued  at  2,300,000/.  a  year, 
their  manufacture  employing  50,000  hands.  The 
census  of  1861,  however,  only  distinguiBhed  15,046 
as  engaged  in  glass  manufacture.  This  branch  of 
industry  has  been  materially  injured  by  oppressive 
duties.  But  these,  after  being  reduced  in  1835, 
were  finally  repealed  in  1845.  Paper  is  made  in 
Herts,  Kent,  Lancashire,  Surrey,  and  Yorkshire. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  all  about  312  mills 
at  work  in  England,  employing  about  25,000  indi- 
viduals, and  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  about 
5,000,000/.,  a  year.  Paper,  like  glass,  has  been 
subjected  to  oppressive  duties;  but  these  were  re- 
duced in  1836,  and  entirely  repealed  in  1861. 
Hats  to  the  value  of  between  2,500,000/.  and 
8,000,000/.;  bricks  and  tiles  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent; soap,  candles,  gunpowder,  starch,  vinegar, 
dyes,  coaches,  furniture,  and  straw  plaits  are 
amongst  the  remaining  principal  articles  produced 
by  the  manufacturing  industry  of  lilngland.  Ex- 
tensive sugar-refineries  are  established  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  other  towns. 

The  conversion  of  grain  into  fermented  liquors 
gives  rise  to  three  very  important  and  extensive 
branches  of  manufacture  and  trade,  those  of  malt- 
ing, brewing,  and  distilling.  The  breweries 
throughout  England  yield  upwards  of  5,000,000 
barrels  of  beer  of  all  sorts ;  and  from  1,800,000  to 
2,200,000  barrels  are  supposed  to  be  annually  sup- 
plied by  the  porter  breweries  of  London,  which 
are  the*  largest  and  finest  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  the  empire,  and,  indeed,  in  the  world. 
There  is  also  a  very  large  consumption  of  spirits, 
particularly  gin,  in  England.  But,  notwithstand- 
mg  the  numerous  allegations  to  the  contrary, 
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■^i0«r«an  be  no  doubt,  comparing  the  consumption 
*vith  the  population,  that  it  is  decidedly  leas  at 
'pRsent  than  it  was  in  the  reign  of  George  II., 
and  at  more  recent  periods.  This  is  established 
beyond  all  question  by  the  statements  made  in 
parliament  in  the  debates  on  the  Gin  Act  in  1742, 
and  bv  the  details  given  in  the  tract  of  the  cele- 
brated Henry-  Fielding  on  the  Increase  of  Rob- 
'  bflfies  (London,  1752),  and  other  authentic  docu- 
ments. No  doubt  there  is  stiU,  in  this  respect, 
ample  room  for  improvement.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  unfounded  than  the  complaints  so 
often  put  forth  of  the  increase  of  drunkenness: 
that  the  lower  classes  are  not  so  temperate  as 
could  be  wished  for,  is  most  true ;  but  tney  have 
improved,  and  are  now  less  given  to  intoxication 
than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history: 
^  The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  total  quan- 
tities of  spirits,  both  home-made  and  forei^,  con- 
sumed in  England  and  Wales  in  1831  and  m  1861, 
as  well  as  the  quantiUes  consumed  at  the  same 
periods  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


1851 
OiUl*. 

18«4 
Gftlli. 

twrcent. 

British     . 
foreign  and  Colonial 

Total      .       . 
Unh 
British     . 
Foreign  and  Colonial 

Total      . 

7,434,047 
4,697,882 

11,098,258 
5,715,091 

49-2 
21*65 

12.131,929 
■KD  KlKGDO 
21,865,531 
.4,892,795 

16,813,848 
M. 

20,496,100 
6,295,458 

38-5 

7d«. 

28.65 

26,758,326 

26,791,558 

0-18 

It  win  .be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  increase  in  the 
oonsumption  of  spirits  has  been  less  than  the  in- 
crease of  population. 

Intemal  Comanauoitian, — The  turnpike  roads  of 
England  are  at  present,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Tliey  are  placed  under  the  direction  of 
tnists,  and  kept  in  repair  by  tolls  levied  on  pas- 
Btfigeciand  carriages,  and  rates,  which  the  sur- 
veyors of  roads  are  empowered  to  levy  by  the  act 
5  and  6  WilL  lY.  c  60.  Many  of  these  acts,  how- 
ever, have  recently  been  repealed,  and  in  particular 
aU  Uie  turnpikes  near  the  metropolis  have  been 
abolished,  the  maintenance  <^  the  roads  being  left 
to  the  parishes,  to  be  defrayed  by  local  assessment 
The  eonstmction  of  canals  in  England  originated 
dncii^  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  Most  of 
tliem  are  in  the  NW.  or  manufacturing  districts. 
The  principal  are  the  Lancaster  canal,  from  Ken- 
dal to  Wigan ;  the  Liverpool  and  Leeds ;  Burnley 
and  Skipton ;  Aire  and  Galder  Navigation ;  Duke 
of  Br^gewater^s  canal,  from  the  head  of  the  Mersey 
estuary  to  Manchester ;  those  connecting  Bolton 
and  Bury  with  the  latter  town ;  the  Rochdale  from 
Manchester;  Huddersfield,  from  Manchester  by 
Ashton-under-Line;  Peakforest;  Trent  and  Mer- 
sey ;  Ellesmere ;  Hereford snd  Gloucester;  lliames 
and  Severn;  Berks  and  Wilts;  Arundel;  Grand 
Junction  from  the  Thames  at  Brentford  to  Nor- 
thampton ;  and  the  Paddington  and  Regent  canal, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  metropolis.  The  total  length 
of  the  canals  travereing  England  exceeds  2,200  m. 
AU  have  been  oonsUucted  by  private  companies 
or  individuals,  and  several  exhibit  splendid  tri- 
umphs of  engineering  art;  as,  for  instance,  the 
EUesmere,  which  in  one  place  is  carried  over  the 
Dee  at  an  elevation  of  125  ft.  above  that  river,  by 
means  of  a  oourse  of  cast-ii;pn  plates  supported  on 
19  pairs  of  stone  piers.  The  Grand  Junction  has  a 
tunnel,  8,080  yds.  long,  and  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  canal  is  excavated  subterrancously  for  a 
*  total  distance  of  several  m«    But  the  extension  of 


canals  has  been  nearly  sus^nded  since  railways 
came  into  use.  These  originated  also  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  Isst  oentunr  in  the  N.  mining 
district.  The  construction  of  railways,  following 
upon  that  of  canals,  has  originated  a  new  era  in 
the  industrial  and  social  life  of  England.  The 
wooden  rails  at  fiist  used  gave  way  to  others  of 
iron.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway, 
opened  in  1825,  was  the  first  intended  for  public 
use ;  but  it  was  not  till  1880,  when  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  railway  was  opened,  that  the  vast 
importance  became  manifest.  The  formation  of 
railways  would,  however,  have  been  of  compara- 
tively little  value,  but  for  the  invention  of  loco- 
motive engines,  which  being  successfully  intro- 
duced on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway, 
made  its  opening  a  memorable  aera  in  the  history 
of  internal  communication.  By  means  of  these 
engines  long  trains  of  carriages,  loaded  with 
passengers  and  goods,  are  now  impelled  along  rail- 
ways at  a  speed  varying  from  25  m.  to  60  m.  or 
upwards  an  hour.  Hence  it  is  that  time  and 
space  are  nearly  annihilated  in  as  far  as  railway 
travelling  is  concerned.  This  extraordinary  speed 
has  also  been  attained  with  a  great  increase  of 
comfort  and  security ;  the  accidents  by  railways 
being  very  decidedly  fewer,  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  passengers,  than  those  arising  out  of 
travelling  by  common  coaches.  The  latter,  in 
fact,  are  almost  wholly  superseded  on  all  the  great 
lines  of  road. 

The  total  length  of  railways  open  in  England 
and  Wales,  together  with  the  total  paid-up  capital, 
in  each  of  the  years  1854  to  1863,  was  as  follows :— 


Teen 

LeogthorUnM 

open  kt  tb«  End  of 

OMhToAr 

Tottl  Capital  paid 
up  (Sharat,  Loaat, 

of  each  Yaar 

Mllw 

M 

1854 

6,114 

240,385,025 

1855 

6,210 

249,805,306 

1856 

6,447 

257,489,481 

1857 

6,778 

268,198.206 

1858 

7,001 

270,871^8 

1859 

7,809 

277,665,518 

I860 

7,588 

288,691,611 

1861 

7,820 

299,446,182 

1862 

8,176 

818.237,038 

1868 

8,568 

888,514,818 

The  number  of  passengers,  including  the  holders 
of  yearly  or  season  tickets,  who  were  conveyed 
by  railway  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  total 
traffic  receipts  in  each  of  the  years  1864-68,  were 
as  follows : — 


Total  Numbar  of 

Total  of  Traflle 

Taan 

(loeladlng  Scamo- 
Tioket  Holdsn) 

Rcedpu 

Not. 

£ 

1854 

92,846,149 

17,342,925 

1855 

99,175,928 

18,368,869 

1856 

108,868,901 

19,728,309 

1857 

115,858,806 

20,527,748 

1858 

115,956,957 

20,244,095 

1859 

124,881,202 

21,728,926 

1860 

186,989,404 

23,472,946 

1861 

145,831,425 

24,021,928 

1862 

152,487,927 

24,529,062 

1868 

178,648,476 

26,212,822 

The  enormous  increase  of  passengers,  far  more 
than  that  of  mileage,  within  the  ten  years  1854-63, 
is  veiy  striking,  and  allows  fair  conclusions  as  to 
the  increasing  importance  of  this  comparatively 
new  mode  of  locomotion. 

In  close  connection  with  railways,  and  scarcely 
less  important,  are  the  thousands  of  miles  of  tele- 
graph wires  which  have  spread  over  England  like 
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a  network  in  the  couxse  of  little  more  than  a  gene- 
ration. Without  tracing  the  growth  of  this  great 
auxiliary  of  modem  locomotion,  it  may  suffice  to 

f"  ve  the  length  in  miles  of  telegraph  wires  in 
ngland  andWales,  in  the  three  years  1861-63. 


Tckgnph  ComiMiiiM 

Laigth  In  MUm  of  Telegraph 
Uhm 

1S6L 

1863 

1805 

Electric  &  International 
BritiBh  &  Irish  Magnetic 
Sonth-Baatem  RaUway . 
London,  Brighton,  and ) 
Sonth-Goast  BaUway  i 
London  District      . 
Sabmarine.  (Telegraph 
to  Calais,  24  mUea;  to 
Boulogne,  25  m. :  to 
Dieppe,78m. ;  to  Jer- 
sey, 80  m. ;  to  Ostend,  ' 
70  m.  ;  to  Hanover, 
80  m. ;  and  to  Den- 
mark, 880  m.)     .        / 

6.727 
8,908 
809i 

192 

92i 

887 

7,597 

4,126i 

814 

199^ 

108 

887 

8,230 

4,196J 

816 

212 

107 

887 

The  number  of  telegraph  stations  open  to  the 
public  in  1863  was  1,707,  while  the  number  of 
messages  sent  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  near- 
ly three  millions. 

'  ConitituiUm  and  Government.— The  le^lative 
power,  by  the  constitution  of  Great  Bntain,  is 
vested  in  the  great  council  of  parliament,  consist- 
ing of  the  King  and  the  three  estates ;  that  is,  the 
Lords  Spiritual  Lords  Temporal,  tod  Commons. 

The  early  history  of  the  parliament  of  England 
is  enveloped  in  great  obscurity.    This  much,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  previously  to  the  Norman  in- 
vasion it  was  usual  to  consider  and  debate  matters 
of  public  importance  in  the  WittenagemoU^  or  great 
council  of  the  nation.    After  the  Norman  invasion, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
king,  as  lord  paramount,  was  assisted  by  a  great 
council  complied  of  the  principal  feudal  superiors, 
or  tenants  in  capite,  whose  concurrence  was  neces- 
sary in  matters  of  general  or  national  importance. 
In  Mama  Charta,  si^ed  by  King  John  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1215,  it  is  stipulated  that  '  no  scu- 
tage  or  aid  shall  be  imposed  on  rhe  kingdom, 
beyond  the  ordinary  liabihties  of  the  feudal  tenure, 
unless  by  the  comnum  council  of  the  kingdom.' 
This  shows  tiiat  even  at  this  early  periml  the 
principle  was  recognised,  that  the  nation  should 
not  be  taxed  except  by  its  own  consent    The 
great  number  of  tenants  in  capites  or  of  those  who, 
as  they  held  directly  from  the  crown,  were  entitled 
to  a  seat  in  the  great  council  or  parliament,  and 
the  disinclination  and  inability  of  many  of  them 
to  attend,  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  summoning, 
by  name,  a  few  only  of  the  most  distinguished,  or 
of  those  called  the  greater  barons,  whence  origi- 
nated baronies  by  writ ;  while  the  others,  who 
were  not  summoned,  adopted,  in  no  very  long  time, 
the  practice  of  sending  representatives.   The  latter 
consisted  of  two  knights  for  each  shire,  and  of  one 
or  more  burgesses  for  the  three  boroughs,  or  of 
those  holding  of  the  crown.    Different  opinions 
are  entertained  as  to  the  period  when  these  im- 
portant innovations  took  place ;  but,  at  aU  events, 
there  is  undoubted  evidence  to  prove  that  bur- 
gesses  attended  the   parliament  summoned   by 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  in  1265. 
At  this  time,  also,  the  cleigy  were  summoned  to 
attend  bv  their  procurators  (proctors) ;  but  the^ 
struggled  successfully  to  rid  themslves  of  this 
burden  (as  it  was  then  considered),  and  obtamed 
the  privilege  of  meeting  in  convocation  for  each 
of  the  two  provinces,   the  bishops  and  mitred 
abbots   only  continuing   to   attend   parliament; 
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Under  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  knights  and  bur- 
gesses were  regularly  summoned ;  and  in  that  j^ 
Edward  II.  parliament  appears  to  have  been  di- 
vided into  two  houses;  that  is,  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  consisting  of  the  great  feudal  lords 
who  direcdy  attended ;  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
smaller  tenants  and  burgesses.    In  the  same  reign 
parliament  seems  for  the  first  time  to  have  ex- 
erdsed,  in  a  regular  maimer,  the  functions  of  a 
legislature.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  we  first 
find  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  originate  all 
supplies    noticed    as    an    existing    institution. 
From  this  period,  the  history  of  parliament  ia 
closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  nation.    The 
number  of  burgesses  was  gradually  increased  by 
tjie  enfranchisement  of  fresh  boroughs ;  and  the 
popular  influence  in  the  legislature  progressively 
gained  strength  with  the  increasing  wealth  and 
intelligence  of  the  nation.    But  for  a  lengthened 
period  the  nature   of  the  government  was  not 
well  defined,  and  the  rival  powers  of  the  crown 
and  of  parliament  were  frequently  coming  into 
contact.     During    the   reigns    of  Henry   VIII. 
and   Elizabeth,  the  rcgd  power  attained  to   a 
maximum.    But  the  growth  of  commerce  under 
the  latter,  combined  with  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  Reformation,  and  other  causes,  not  only 
gave  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  but  made  them   better  acquainted 
with  their  rights,  and  less  disposed  to  submit  to 
their  invasion.  The  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
wanted  sagacity  to  appreciate  the  changes  that  had 
thus  taken  place  in  their  position  with  respect  to 
the  public.    Their  maxims  of  government  were  as 
arbitrary  as  those  of  the  Tudors,but  they  hod  nei- 
ther their  ability  nor  their  power.    Their  attempts 
to  govern  without  a  parliament,  and  in  defiance 
of  principles  that  had  been  sanctioned  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  monarchy,  produced,  in 
the  end,  a  civil  war,  that  happily  terminated  in 
favour  of  the  popular  party.    But  it  was  not  till 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  the  Stuarts  were 
finally  expelled  from  the  throne  which  they  had 
showii  themselves  unfit  and  unworthy  to  fiU,  that 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  were  clearly 
established.    The  celebrated  statute,  called  the 
BiU  of  Rights  fl  Will  &  Mary,  sess.  2,  1689), 
declared  that  tne  suspension  of  laws,  or  their 
execution  b^  regal  authority,  without  the  con- 
sent of  parliament,  was  illegal ;   that  parliament 
had  the  exclusive  right  to  levy  money  from  the 
subjects;  that  the  debates  or  proceedings  in  par- 
liament were  not  to  be  questioned  in  any  court  or 
place  out  of  parliament ;  that  it  was  the  right  of 
subjects  to  petition  the  king;   that  jurors  were 
to    be  duly  panelled  and  returned;    and  that 
parliaments  should  be  held  /rc^iewif/y.    By  the 
Triennial  Act  (1704)  the  duration  of  parliaments 
was  limited  to  three  years.    In  1715  it  was  ex- 
tended to  seven,  at  which  period  it  has  continued 
fixed.    The  union  with  Scotland  (1707)  and  Ire- 
land (1800)   increased  the  number  of  members 
to  658.    We  have  elsewhere  adverted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  occasioned  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832.     (See  VoL  I.  p.  560.)     This 
important  statute  made  some  material  changes, 
by  enfranchising  some  of  the  greater  and  dis- 
franchising some  of  the  smaller  boroughs;  and 
by  modifying  the  electoral  franchise,  and  creating 
a  new  right  of  voting  in  all  occupiers  of  premises 
of  the  value  of  10/.  a  year  in  boroughs  through- 
out the  three  kingdoms. 

The  king,  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment, has  the  prerogative  of  giWng  a  final  assent 
or  negative  to  any  bill  which  has  passed  the  two 
houses.    But  the' royal  veto,  thougti  conceded  by 
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the  theory  of  the  constitution,  has  long  ceased  to 
be  exercised ;  and  the  assent  of  the  sovereign  is 
now  nothing  more  than  a  formality,  necessary  to 
give  aa  act  of  parliament  the  force  of  \&w. 

The  descent  of  the  crown  of  England  is  limited 
partly  by  customary  law,  partly  by  statute.  By 
the  Act  of  Settlement  (12  &  18  'W.  III.)  it  is  vested 
in  the  descendants  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  youngest 
daughter  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  and 
gnmddaughter  of  James  L,  being  Froteatant8\  and 
every  person  marrying  a  Papist  is  rendered 
incapable  of  possessing  or  enjoying  it.  Subject 
to  these  limitations,  the  crown  descends,  as  of 
hereditary  ri^ht,  first  to  the  male,  then  to  the 
female  issue  m  succession.  There  is  no  minority 
in  the  case  of  an  heir  to  the  crown ;  and  whenever 
a  minor  is  likely  to  be  called  to  it,  it  is  usual  for 
parliament  to  make  beforehand  a  special  provision 
for  the  emergency. 

The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  the  lords 
q>iritoal  and  temporaL 

The  lord»  mintual  are,  the  2  archbbhops  and 
24  bishops  or  England;  with  1  archbishop  and 
8  bishops  of  Ireland,  who  succeed  in  rotation,  and 
sit  for  a  session  only.  Before  the  Reformation, 
27  abbots  and  2  priors  sat  in  the  English  par- 
liament. In  consequence  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  estatea  (spiritual  and  temporal), 
doubts  were  felt,  even  so  late  as  the  time  or  Coke, 
as  to  the  validity  of  bills  which  might  pass  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  votes  of  one  estate  only, 
against  or  without  the  voice  of  all  the  spiritual  or 
temporal  peers.  But  such  scruples  are  no  longer 
entertaincxl,  and  no  distinction  remains  between 
the  two  estates. 

The  temporal  lords  of  parliament  are,  I.  Eng- 
lish peers,'  distinguished  m  rank  as  dukes,  mar- 
quises, earls,  viscounts,  and  barons.  Peerages 
are  said  to  be  held  by  fenvre,  or  created  by  writ 
or  by  patttU,  The  former,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  andcnt  species  of  peerage,  con- 
sisted in  the  holding  of  certain  baronial  estates 
or  *  honours,'  which  are  supposed  to  have  entitled 
the  owner  to  be  summoned  by  name  as  of  right  to 
parliament.  It  has  been  in  effect  long  obsolete : 
a  few  baronies  are  still  asserted  to  be  held  bv 
tenure,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  claim,  if 
pfeferrcd,  would  be  admitted.  Creation  by  writ 
u  a  summons  to  the  individual,  by  the  name  and 
style  of  the  peerage  conferred,  to  attend  parlia- 
ment. Creation  by  patent,  at  present  the  ordinarv 
mode,  is  the  grant  of  a  peerage  by  the  crown,  with 
specific  limitations  as  to  the  descent,  usually,  in 
modem  times,  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the 
peer,  with  or  without  remainder  to  other  branches, 
ihe  right  to  a  contested  or  claimed  peerage  is 
tried  by  the  House  of  Lords.  2.  Sixteen  Scotch 
peers  are  elected  every  parliament  by  the  whole 
peerage  of  that  counUy.  8.  Twenty-eight  Irish 
peers  are  elected  in  like  manner  for  life.  Scotch 
or  Irish  peers,  who  have  also  English  peerages,  sit 
and  vote  in  parliament  by  the  title  of  those 
peerages.  The  chancellor,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
u  spSdcer  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This  house 
claims  the  privilege  of  originating  all  bills  for  the 
restitution  of  honours  or  blood» 

The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been,  since  the  union  with  Ireland, 
658.  The  number  of  English  representatives 
was  fixed  by  ancient  usages  and  charters,  and 
that  of  Scotch  and  Irish  by  the  respective  Acts 
of  Union  of  those  two  countries  with  EngUuid ; 
but  the  distribution  of  members  was  materially 
altered  by  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1882.  Aliens  and  denizens  ore  disqualified 
from  sitting  and  voting  in  the  house ;  so  are  peers 
of  parliament,  and  Scotch  (but  not  Irish)  peers, 
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the  clergy,  and  the  holders  of  various  offices : 
while  other  offices  only  render  it  necessary  to 
vacate  a  seat  in  parliament,  the  holder  remain- 
ing eligible.  Bankrupts,  persons  attainted  of 
treason,  and  felonv,  and  outlaws  (in  criminal 
cases),  are  also  excluded.  Formerly  the  necessary 
qualification  of  estate  was  for  coimties,  the  pos- 
session of  600L  a  year  issuing  out  of  land  (held  for 
the  life  of  tlie  member,  or  a  greater  estate) ;  for 
boroughs,  that  of  500/.  This  property  qualification 
for  members  was  not  disturbed  by  the  Reform 
Bill;    but,  being  of  no  great  importance,  and 

fiving  rise,  moreover,  to  fraud,  it  was  repealed  by 
1  dE  22  Vict  c  26,  of  June  28,  1858.  There  is, 
therefore,  now  no  property  qualification  whatever 
for  members,  and  a  person  may  sit  in  Parliament 
who  has  not  even  a  vote  in  the  elections. 

Of  the  English  boroughs,  50  return  1  member 
each ;  London  4,  the  remainder  2 :  6  counties 
return  2  members  each ;  7  return  8  members 
each  ;  26  return  4  members  each,  being  2  for  each 
of  the  districts  or  divisions  into  which  they  were 
apportioned  by  the  Reform  Act.  Yorkshire  re- 
turns 6  members,  being  2  for  each  riding.  The 
Isle  of  Wight  has  1  member.  Welsh  counties,  1 
each  ;  with  the  exception  of  Caernarvon,  Caer- 
marthen,  Glamorgan,  2.  Welsh  boroughs,  1  each. 
Scotch  counties,  1  each ;  boroughs,  1  each,  with 
the  exception  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  wliich 
return  2.  Irish  counties,  2  each  :  boroughs  of 
Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  Limerick,  Galway,  Water- 
ford,  2  ;  the  remainder,  1.  The  right  of  voting 
for  county  members,  in  England,  is  in  all  free- 
holders possessing  land  of  the  value  of  40s.  per 
ann.,  if  of  inheritance,  or  in  actual  occupation, 
and  not  acquired  by  purchase;  the  latter  condi- 
tions bein^  introduced  to  guard  against  the  crea- 
tion of  fictitious  votes.  An  estate  for  life  of  lOL 
per  annum  is  sufficient  under  any  circumstances. 
Copyholders  to  a  certain  amount,  and  leaseholders 
to  a  certain  amount  and  duration,'  are  now  also  in 
the  possession  of  the  franchise  ;  as  are  all  tenants, 
whether  with  or  without  leases,  who  pay  a  bond 
jixU  rent  of  50t  a  year.  In  ScotUnd,  besides  cer- 
tain votes  on  account  of  ancient  rights  of  a  pecu- 
liar description,  termed  superiorities,  freeholders  of 
102.  per  annum  have  the  right  of  voting,  and  ten- 
ants nearly  as  in  England.  The  right  of  voting 
for  counties  in  Ireland  is  also  fix^  at  10/.  per 
annum,  for  freeholders;  leaseholders  and  copy- 
holders nearly  as  in  England. 

In  English'boruughs  a  uniform  franchise,  created 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  ut  possessed  bv  the 
occupiers  of  a  house  or  other  building,  or  building 
with  land,  of  the  value  of  10/.  per  annum.  In 
cities  that  are  counties  of  themselves,  freeholders 
vote  OS  in  counties.  Besides  these,  there  are  in 
all  the  boroughs,  except  such  as  were  enfran- 
chised by  the  Reform  Act,  certain  ancient  rights, 
reserved  to  those  who  were  in  the  possession  ^  the 
franchise  at  the  passing  of  that  act.  These  vary 
according  to  the  usage  of  particular  boroughs. 
Such  are  the  ancient  franchises  of  pot-wallopers, 
or  pot-boilers,  payers  of  scot  and  lot,  freeholders, 
burgage  tenants,'  and  freemen  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  corporations.  But  in  all  these  cases 
provision  is  made  for  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  ancient  franchises,  no  new  claimants  being 
registered  unless  they  have  acquired  the  right  in 
certain  excepted  wa}rs.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
also,  the  occupiers  of  houses  of  the  value  of  10/. 
per  annum  in  boroughs  possess  the  franchise,  with 
reservation  of  certain  ancient  rights  in  the  latter 
country.  Voters  for  the  universities  are  such  as 
have  attained  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and 
have  kept  their  names  on  the  books. 

The  following  is,  perhaps,  a  tolerably  fair  estl- 
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mate  of  the  mode  in  which  the  present  House  of 
CommoDB  is  constitated.  There  may  be  still  firom 
20  to  25  nomiDation  boroughs  ;  that  is,  boroughs 
the  members  for  which  are  habitaally  appointed 
without  opposition,  by  individuals,  eeneraiiy  large 
landed  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  pos- 
sess a  paramount  influence  over  the  constituency. 
There  are  6  or  7  in  which  government  exercises 
great  or  paramount  influence.  In  the  remainder, 
the  local  influences,  as,  for  instance,  of  landed 
property,  great  manufacturing  or  mercantile  esta- 
Dliahments,  varv  in  degree  ^irequently  acting  so 
as  to  counterbalance  each  other),  according  to  the 
comparative  *  openness '  of  the  constituency,  until 
in  the  greater  boroughs  they  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist,  unless  in  the  case  of  freemen  who  are 
swayed  by  old  corporation  politics.  Counties  are 
generally,  though  with  differences  of  more  and  less, 
governed  by  the  landed  aristocracy  of  their  soiL 

The  House  of  Commons  is  summoned  by  war- 
rant of  the  king  to  the  lord  high  chanceUors  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  to  the  keepers  or 
commiBsioners  of  the  great  seal,  to  issue  their 
writs  for  the  election  of  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses.  When  a  new  parliament  is  summoned, 
forty  days  must  elapse  between  the  date  of  the 
writ  and  the  return  to  it.  On  vacancies  occurri 
during  the  session,  the  writ  is  issued  to  the  cl< 
of  the  crown  in  chancery,  on  warrant  from  the 
speaker ;  and  the  speaker  also  makes  out  a  writ  on 
vacancy  occurring  during  the  recess.  The  writs  are 
delivered  to  the  sherifib  of  counties  and  returning 
officers  of  boroughs,  who  are  bound  to  give  the 
proper  notices.  If  the  member  or  members  be 
not  elected  by  show  of  hands  on  the  nomination 
day,  a  poll  is  demanded,  and  takes  place  on  the 
next  day  but  two  in  counties,  and  lasts  two  days ; 
on  the  next  da^  in  boroughs,  lasting  one  day  only. 
Votes  are  pubhcly  given  and  recorded.  The  name 
of  every  elector  who  is  admitted  to  poll  must 
(since  tiie  Reform  Act)  appear  on  the  register  of 
voters,  which  is  constructed  in  a  difl%rent  manner, 
and  by  different  officers,  in  the  three  countries. 
Where  votes  are  equal,  it  is  usual  for  the  return- 
ing officer  to  make  a  double  return.  The  validity 
of  a  return  may  be  questioned  by  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  only  on  the  ground  of 
irregularity  in  making  it  out,  but  also  of  riot, 
of  treating  or  bribery  by  the  member  elected,  and 
of  the  admission  of  unqualified  votes  or  rejection 
of  good  ones.  The  trial  is  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  regulated  in  its  appoint- 
ment and  proceedings  by  a  variety  of  statutes. 

The  House  of  Commons  claims  the  privilege  of 
electing  its  speaker ;  and  also  that  most  important 
one,  which  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  right  to  originate  all  bills  imposing 
any  tax  or  levy  on  the  subject,  technically  called 
money  bills,  or  bills  of  supply.  Should  the  lords, 
in  amending  bills  sent  up  irom  the  commons,  in- 
troduce clauses  containing  such  impositions,  they 
are  invariably  rejected  by  the  latter,  as  infringing 
on  their  undoubted  privil^^ 

By  the  Septennial  Act  (1  Geoige  I.  1715),  a 
fieti;  parliament  must  be  siunmoned  every  seven 
years;  but  as  the  crown  has  the  prerogative  of 
arbitrary  dissolution,  and  as  there  is  a  dissolution 
also  on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  the  len^h  of  a 
parliament  has  rarely  approached  that  limit.  The 
sessions  of  patliament  are  annuaL  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  is  any  statutable  necessity  for  its 
being  summoned  oftener  than  once  in  three  ^ears ; 
but  as  the  supplies  are  annually  voted,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  disp^ise  with  a  yearly  summons.  The 
ordinary  session  of  parliament  lasts  about  six 
months,  from  January,  or  February,  to  August; 
but  it  has  of  late  years  been  often  ik  longer  dura- 
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tion.  Parliament  is  adjourned  from  day  to  day, 
or  over  a  short  recess  (as  at  Easter),  by  the  au* 
thority  of  each  house  sepamtely.  It  hBjmmjsf^ud 
by  the  king's  authority,  and  frequently  m  his  pre- 
sence, by  Uie  lord  chancellor,  at  the  close  of  the 
session ;  but,  in  practice,  for  two  months  only,  at 
the  end  of  which  it  again  meets  pro  forma,  and  is 
again  prorogued,  and  so  on  to  the  commencement 
of  the  session.  It  is  dissolved,  as  has  been  said,  at 
the  will  of  the  crown,  or  by  effiux  of  the  seven 
years,  or  on  the  demise  of  the  crown :  in  the  latter 
case,  it  continues  six  months  after  such  demise, 
unless  sooner  prorogued. 

PriviUge  ofParUamemt  is  a  comprehensive  term, 
embracing  both  the  personal  privileges  enjoyed  hy 
every  member  of  tne  legislature,  and  also  the 
general  rights  of  the  body.  To  the  former  class 
belongs  the  freedom  from  arrest  in  civil  proceed- 
ings enjoyed  bv  every  member :  to  the  latter,  the 
fTMdom  of  debate,  authority  to  punish  for  con- 
tempts, and  the  various  other  saft^guards  to  the 
liberty  and  power  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  acknowledged 
as  principles  of  our  law.  The  extent  of  these  pri- 
^Hdeges,  and  the  mode  by  which  they  aro  to  be  as- 
certained, are  questions  to  which  as  yet  no  autho- 
ritative decision  has  been  ^ven.  The  assertion  of 
those  who  rate  the  authority  of  parliament  high- 
est is,  that  when  either  house  claims  a  privilege, 
other  tribunals  have  no  authority,  either  to  reject 
such  claim  if  the  privilege  be  proved,  or  to  decide 
whether  the  privilege  be  proved  or  not ;  parlia- 
ment alone  (that  is,  each  house  for  itself)  being 


the  judge  of  its  own  privileges. 

The  ^eat  council  of  parliament  possesses  exclu- 
sive legislative  authority.  In  this  character  it  is 
said  to  be  legally  omnijmtent ;  that  is,  that  thkre 
is  no  recognised  power  in  the  constitution  to  check 
or  overrule  it.  This  legislative  authority  is  cum- 
monly  exercised,  not  piUy  in  matters  of  public  in- 
terest, but  also  in  the  passing  of  laws  at  the  re- 
quest and  for  the  benefit  of  private  individuals  or 
associations,  to  give  them  powers  which  without 
such  authorisation  they  could  not  possess. 

The  course  of  legislation  in  ordinary'  cases  is  as 
follows : — Any  member  of  parliament  may  bring 
in  a  bill,  or  draught  of  a  law,  which  (except  in 
certain  cases,  before  enumerated)  may  commence 
in  either  house.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessarv  first  to  obtain  leave  from  the 
house  to  bring  in  the  bill.  The  bill  is  then  *  read 
for  the  first  time/  with  or  without  discussion, 
which,  except  on  questions  of  great  public  interest, 
does  not  usually  take  place  on  this  first  stage.  It 
is  then  printed,  and  a  day  fixed  for  the  second 
reading.  The  principal  debate  ordinarily  takes 
place  on  this  occasion.  If  it  pass  the  second  read- 
mg,  it  is  referred,  if  of  public  importance,  to  a 

*  committee  of  the  whole  house  t'  private  bills,  and 
others  of  less  consequence,  are  usually  referrod  to 
select  committees.  In  committee,  the  clauses  of 
the  bill  are  considered  one  by  one.  On  the  report 
of  the  committee,  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
takes  place,  with  the  amendments  which  the  com- 
mittee may  have  made  upon  iu  If  it  be  not  re- 
jected on  the  third  reading,  it  is  sent  to  the  other 
House,  where  it  passes  through  similar  stages.  If 
the  other  House  amend,  the  bill  is  sent  oack  to 
that  in  which  it  originated.  If  the  two  Houses 
disagree  as  to  the  amendments,  a  soocessioii  of 

*  conferences'  may  take  place;  and  if  no  agree- 
ment be  thus  efiected,  the  bill  drops ;  otherwise  it 
proceeds  to  receive  the  royal  assent,  and  thus  be- 
comes an  act  of  parliament,  or  a  statute  law. 

Bills  of  supply,  or  for  the  providing  of  the  funds 
required  for  the  carrying  on  of  government,  must 
originate,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  Commons.  They 
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must  always  begin  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  moved  for  at  the  commencement  of  every 
seMion  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  A" 
applications  for  grants  of  public  money  come  in 
the  fonn  of  messages  from  the  crown.  Bills  of 
supply,  when  they  have  received  the  assent  of  the 
Lonis,  return  again  to  the  Commons. 

Committees  are  either  of  the  whole  House,  in 
which  caf<e  the  principal  departures  from  the  usual 
course  of  business  ai^  that  a  private  member  is 
voted  into  the  chair,  mstead  of  the  speaker,  and 
that  tiie  same  strictness  is  not  observed  in  the 
usages  of  debate,  members  being  allowed,  for  ex- 
ample, to  speak  more- than  once:  or  permanent, 
nominated  by  each  House  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  which  has  now  become  a  mere  for- 
mality; or  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  mem- 
bers selected  by  the  Houses,  at  their  discretion,  for 
the  purpose  ofhaving  bills  referred  to  them.  Com- 
mittees have  power  to  examine  witnesses;  but 
those  of  the  House  of  Lords  only  examine  on  oath. 
Parliament,  and  especially  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, exercises  an  extensive  control  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  executive,  not  merely  by  legislation, 
but  by  various  established  methods  of  expressing 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction.  Such  are  motions 
made  by  individual  members,  either  founded  on 
petiHoHM  (which  it  is  a  peculiar  part  of  the  business 
of  both  Houses  to  receive  and  consider),  or  other- 
wise ;  on  which  reaohOionM  may  be  adopted  by  the 
House,  adtire89e»  to  the  crown  moved,  committees 
appomted  to  examine  and  report,  and  so  forth. 
The  light  of  parliament  to  exercise  this  species  of 
superintendence  is  unquestionable. 

Should  the  prime  minister  for  the  time  being 
happen  to  be  a  peer,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case, 
some  member  of  the  cabinet,  usually  the  home 
secretary  or  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  acts  as 
*  leader'  of  the  ministexial  body,  and  principal  re- 
pcescutative  of  the  government  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  the  conflict  of  parties  is  chiefly 
fough U  So  convenient  is  this  jspecies  of  leadersh ip 
found,  that  any  considerable  body  in  opposition 
usually  find  it  advisable  to  select  a  similar  head. 
A  certain  majority  in  the  Commons,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  however  small,  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  government,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  sdpong  or  weak  according  to  the  magni- 
tude of  this  majority.  The  truth  is,  whatever  may 
be  said  in  theory  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
different  branch^  of  the  legislature,  that  the  House 
of  Conomions  has  been,  since  the  Kevolution  of  1688, 
and  still  more  emphatically  since  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832,  the  paramount  power  in  the  state.  Sup- 
posing the  majority  of  the  H.  of  Commons  to  be  de- 
cisive and  firm  to  its  purpose,  it  may  compel  either 
the  Crown  or  the  H.  of  Lords  to  give  way ;  for,  by 
resorting  to  the  extreme  measure  of  stopping  the 
supplies,  it  might,  were  its  demands  not  ac^ed 
to,  stop  the  whole  machine  of  government. 

Acts  of  parliament  are  either  public  or  private. 
There  is  no  distinction  between  tnose  two  classes 
as  to  the  binding  character  of  their  authority;  the 
only  difference  beiug  that  judicial  tribunals  are 
bound  to  take  cognisance  of  all  acts  declared 
'  public,'  but  not  of  others,  unless  specially  exhi- 
bited and  proved  before  them. 

The  Executive. — The  whole  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  s^ovemment,  as  well  fo- 
reign as  domestic,  are  penormed  in  the  name  of 
the  sovereign.  The  sovereign  has  the  sole  power 
of  making  war  and  peace ;  and,  as  iucident  to  that 
power,  the  command  and  disposal  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  other  forces  of  the  kin^om.  The  sove- 
reign is  conservator  of  the  pubhc  peace,  in  which 
character  all  criminalprosecutions  are  carried  on 
in  his  or  her  name.    The  sovereign  is  the  head  of 


the  judicial  sysiem  of  the  country;  and,  by  fiction 
of  law,  is  supposed  to  be  present  in  all  his  courts 
when  justice  is  administered.  The  sovereign  has 
the  power  of  granting  pardons  for  offences,  with 
some  exceptions  created  by  statute.  The  sove- 
reign is  commonly  called  the  *  fountain  of  honour ; ' 
in  which  character  all  honours,  titles,  and  privi- 
leges are  confezred  by  him  or  her.  The  sovereign 
can  also  erect  and  dispose  of  offices,  but  no  remu- 
neration can  be  attached  to  them  without  consent 
of  parliament.  The  sovereign  is  also  supreme  bead 
and  governor  of  the  national  church.  The  sove- 
reign has  the  r^ulation  of  internal  commerce — 
establishes  fiurs  and  markets,  regulates  weights 
and  measures,  and  coins  monev. 

Substantially  and  in  fact,  however,  the  power 
of  the  crown  is  comparatively  limited.  It  is  a 
constitutional  principle  that  *  the  king  can  do  no 
imxmg;*  but,  though  he  be  not,  his  ministers  are 
held  to  be  responsible  for  all  illegal  or  unconsti- 
tutional acts  committed  in  his  name.  It  is  far- 
ther indispensable  that  his  ministers  should  be 
able  to  command  a  majority  in  ordinary  cases  in 
the  H.  of  C.  Unless  they  can  do  this,  the  coun- 
tenance and  approbation  of  the  sovereign  will  avail 
them  but  little ;  and  the  king  will  be  compelled  to 
dismiss  them  to  make  room  for  other  ministers, 
which,  though  less  acceptable  to  himself,  are  more 
agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  House.  The  latter 
has  therefore,  in  efllect,  a  veto  on  the  choice  of  the 
king.  He  appoints  ministeis;  but  it  belongs  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  confirm  these 
appointments,  to  inquire  into  tne  fitness  of  minis- 
ters for  their  situations,  and  to  determine  whether 
they  shall  continue  in  office  or  be  displaced  to 
make  room  for  others. 

Practically,  too,  the  power  of  the  crown  to  elect 
ministers  is  a  good  deal  narrowed  by  the  necessity 
of  choosing  those  individuals  only  for  the  more 
prominent  situations  who  are  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  can  procure  thei^  return  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  However  well  qualified  an 
individual  might  be  to  fill  the  office  of  secretaiy 
of  state,  for  example,  he  could  not  be  appointee! 
unless  he  were  a  peer,  or  could  recommend  him- 
self to  some  constituency;  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  the  attomey-genexal,  lord  advo- 
cate, and  other  chief  officers,  must  necessarily 
be  members  of  the  H.  of  C.  Previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  this  was  a  less  serious 
control  over  the  free  choice  of  the  sovereign  than 
it  has  since  become,  a  much  greater  number  of 
nomination  boroughs  being  then  at  the  disposal  of 
the  crown.  Now,  however,  it  frequently  happens 
that  less  competent  individuals  have  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  preference  to  others,  merdy  because 
they  are  able  to  command  seats  in  the  H.  of  C. 
To  obviate  this  inconvenience  it  has  been  proposed 
to  ^ve  ministers  ex  officio  seats  in  the  H.  of  C, 
which  should  entitle  them  to  speak  but  not  to 
vote;  and  probably,  on  the  whole,  this  would  be 
an  improvement. 

Every  peer  of  the  realm  of  England  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  theonr  of  the  constitution,  an  here^ 
ditary  counsellor  of  the  sovereign,  and  may  be 
called  to  give  his  advice,  whether  parliament  be 
sitting  or  not;  but  this  principle  has  no  practical 
consei^uences. 

Fnvy  CounaL — To  understand  the  manner  in 
which  this  body  was  formed  out  of  the  great  council 
of  th^  nation  or  parliament,  it  must  be  remem* 
bered  that  one  of  the  original  objects  of  that  in- 
stitution was  the  summary  redress  of  grievances 
which  the  ordinary  legal  forms  did  not  avail  to 
meet,  llie  privy  council  was  thus,  in  its  origin,  a 
species  of  committee  of  the  great  council,  but  no- 
minated by  the  king,  to  which  such  plaints  were 
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preferred;  and  in  the  course  of  time  its  sittings 
became  permanent,  to  afford  relief  when  parlia- 
ment was  not  assembled.  From  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  to  that  of  Charles  I.  we  find  the  pri\7' 
council  (consisting  usually  of  some  of  the  chief 
officers  of  state,  and  some  inferior  members  per- 
sonally nominated  by  the  king),  exercising,  in  ya- 
rious  ways,  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction,  especially 
in  matters,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  in  which  the 
state  was,  however  remotely,  concerned.  Under 
the  Tudors  and  first  Stuarts,  the  pri\y  council  was 
in  the  habit  of  granting  warrants  for  the  arrest, 
imprisonment,  and  even  torture  of  the  subject. 
The  court  of  Star  Chamber,  and  other  tribunaJs  of 
ite  same  description,  were  offsets  of  the  privy 
counciL  Its  pohtical  functions  were  also  exten- 
sive, though  not  admitting  bo  easUy  of  definition. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  (1640)  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  granted  to  persons  arrested  under  war- 
rants from  the  privy  a)uncil ;  and  its  power  in 
this  respect  was  thus  placed  on  a  level  with  that  of 
ordinary  magistrates.  The  judicial  functions  of 
the  council  were  thus  effectually  annulled;  nor 
have  they  been  revived,  except  as  a  court  of  anpeal 
firom  the  civil  law  courts,  and  from  the  local  tri- 
bunals subsbting  in  our  colonies  and  fordgn  de- 
pendencies. The  number  of  privy  counsellors, 
originally  inconsiderable,  was  in  the  course  of  time 
greatly  extended :  limited  by  Charles  II.  to  thirty, 
It  has  (dnce  his  time  again  become  indefinite.  The 
political  functions  of  the  privy  council  are  now 
virtually  anmhilated,  and  tne  title  of  privy  coun- 
sellor is  only  one  of  distinction.  The  appellate 
jurisdiction  already  alluded  to  Is  exercised  b^  a 
Dody  selected  from  the  mass,  termed  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  privy^  council. 

The  cabinet  council  is  a  body  which,  though 
without  any  recognised  legal  existence,  directs,  in 
effect,  the  government  of  Uie  countrj'.  It  consists 
of  a  certain  number  of  privy  counsellors,  usually 
consisting  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  crown 
for  the  time  being,  summoned  to  attend  at  each 
meeting.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  cabinet  of  Queen  Henrietta,  in  which  the  ad- 
visers of  Charles  I.  were  accustomed  to  meet.  The 
number  is  usually  from  12  to  15.  llie  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  the  chancellor,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  the  president  of  the  council,  the 
three  secretaries  of  state  (home,  foreign,  and  co- 
lonial), are  always,  in  practice,  members  of  the 
cabinet :  some  other  oflices  are  usually,  but  not 
invariably,  accompanied  by  a  seat  in  it. 

The  influence  which  the  sovereign  exercises 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet,  and  the 
degree  of  executive  power  that  centres  in  him  or 
her  personally,  necessarily  differ  very  greatly  at 
different  perio<ds,  inasmuch  as  they  must  matenally 
depend  on  his  character  and  capacity,  and  on  the 
state  and  character  of  parties.  At  dil^erent  periods 
since  the  Kevolution,  Parliament  has  compelled 
the  crown  to  dismiss  one  set  of  ministers  and  choose 
another  in  opposition  to  its  own  predilections;  but 
such  ministries  have  rarely  enjoyed  much  real 
power  or  been  very  lasting.  Whichever  party  in 
tile  state  was  known  to  have  the  countenance  and 
to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  crown,  has  gene- 
rally contrived,  in  no  very  long  period,  to  secure 
a  majoritv  in  parliament.  Hence  it  is  that  from 
the  Kevolution  down  to  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  the  Whigs,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short 
intervals,  were  constantly  in  power;  and  that  the 
Tories  held,  wiUi  similar  exceptions,  the  reins  of 
government  from  the  accession  of  George  III.  down 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bi£L  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  such  will  be  the  case  in  future 
It  was  comparatively  easy  for  the  crown  to  deal 
with  the  proprietors  or  patrons  of  nomination  bo- 


roughs; but  the  support  of  such  persons  is  no 
longer  sufiicient  to  secure  a  majority:  the  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  constituents  must  now  be  also 
concihated;  and  no  ministry  whose  proceedings 
were  disapproved  by  the  bulls  of  the  middle  classes 
could  hope  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution,  however  high  they  might  stand  in 
court  favour.  Whether  the  nation  shall  be  better 
or  worse  governed  in  time  to  come  than  it  has 
been  since  the  Kevolution,  experience  only  can 
decide;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  speaking  gene- 
rally, that  the  government  must  now  be  conducted 
more  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  public 
Still,  however,  the  infiuenoe  of  the  crown  is  very 
considerable ;  and  when  parties  are  nearly  balanced 
in  the  country  and  in  the  H.  of  C,  it  may  be  able 
to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  whichever  party  it 
espouses.  But  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  make  any  effectuid  resistance  to  a  decided 
majority  in  parliament,  otherwise  than  by  enlist- 
ing the  public  sympathies  in  its  favour,  if  it  can- 
not do  this,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit 
to  be  dictated  to  by  the  leaders  of  the  dominant 
party  for  the  time  being.  And  this,  in  fact,  is  the 
decisive  criterion  of  a  tree  government — that  the 
highest  authority  in  the  state  should  be  obliged  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  public  voice  as  ex- 
pressed by  its  representatives. 

Not  only  are  the  legislative  measures  proposed 
by  the  crown,  and  the  conduct  of  the  internal 
government  of  the  country  and  its  foreign  rela- 
tions with  othtf  states,  entrusted  to  ministers,  but 
they  have  also  the  disposal  of  all  or  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  patronage  belonging  to  the 
crown.  Offices  involving  no  political  responsi- 
bility, such  as  those  of  the  household,  have  been 
sometimes  excepted  from  this  rule,  and  left  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  sovereign  according  to  his  per- 
sonal predilections ;  but  this  is  not  by  any  means 
a  uniform  practice,  and  ministers  have  repeatedly- 
required  and  obtained  the  disposal  of  these  offices. 
'  Generally  speaking,  patronage  in  a  country  like 
England  is  always  exercised  with  a  view  to  the 
acouiring  or  preserving  parliamentary  support. 
Rulers  like  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia 
might  select  individuals  to  fill  offices  on  the  sole 
ground  of  their  superior  fitness  to  discharge  their 
duties.  But  in  a  free  country  suitableness  for 
office  is  not  the  only  thing  to  he  attended  to  in 
deciding  as  to  the  comparative  claims  of  caiidi~ 
dates  for  official  preferment :  if  they  possess  it, 
so  much  the  better ;  but  the  primary  consideration 
is,  how  is  the  government  to  be  carried  on  V  Now 
that,  it  is  plain,  will  be  best  effected  l^  securing 
the  active  support  of  the  friends  of  government, 
and  by  weakening  the  party  of  their  opponents ; 
and  the  distribution  of  patronage  is  one  of  the 
principal  means  by  which  these  objects  are  to  be 
realised.  A  government  that  should  neglect  to 
avail  itself  of  this  power  could  not  long  exist. 
Hence  in  England  nme  out  of  every  ten  situations 
are  disposed  of  on  the  recommendation  of  persons 
possessed  of  parliamentary  influence.  This,  in 
fact,  is  here  the  via  regia  to  preferment  and  state 
distinction.  In  filling  up  the  more  conspicuous 
situations,  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  the 
candidates,  as  well  as  their  recommendations, 
must  necessarily  be  taken  into  account;  but  in 
the  ^at  majority  of  cases  parliamentaxy  patron- 
age IS  the  sine  qwa  mm. 

Officers  of  State  and  King's  Ministers. — In  £ne« 
landj  as  in  other  countries,  the  sovereigns  earnr 
found  the  advantage  of  surrounding  themselves 
with  counsellors,  or  rather  with  servants,  more 
submissive,  and  more  useful  for  their  purposes, 
than  those  ^at  functionaries  of  state  whose 
dignity  nommally  entitled    them   to  the  chief 
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weight  and  influence  in  thdr  several  departments. 
Hence,  of  the  ancient  great  ofiices  of  state,  one 
only  can  be  r^^anled  as  now  subsisting  in  the 
fall  extent  of  its  power  and  importance. 

Some  have  become  altogether  obsolete ;  others 
are  kept  in  commission,  and  their  duties  thus 
divided  among  several  persons;  others  confer 
little  more  than  titular  dignity. 

The  great  officers  of  state  were — 

1.  The  lord  high  steward.  This  officer  is  now 
only  nominated  on  the  occasions  of  a  coronation, 
or  an  impeachment,  in  which  case  he  acts  as  pre- 
sident of  the  House  of  Lords. 

2.  The  lord  high  chancellor.  He  is  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  king's  great  seal.  If  there 
be  no  chancellor,  the  seal  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
officer  styled  the  lord  keeper,  or  is  put  in  commis- 
nnn.  In  precedency,  he  ranks  next  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterfouiy,  and  above  all  other  lords 
temfioral  and  spirituaL  He  acts  as  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  he  is  always  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  and  generally  has  great  influence.  Be- 
sides various  other  important  duties,  he  exercises 
the  functions  of  diief  judge  of  the  court  cf  chan- 
cer}', in  which  capacity  he  will  be  afterwards 
noticed. 

8.  The  lord  high  treasurer.  For  a  very  long 
period  this  office  has  not  been  fllled.  It  is  placed 
m  commission,  in  the  hands  of  officers  styled  lords 
of  the  treasury.  The  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
is  usually  prime  minister  for  the  time  being.  The 
treaauiy  nas  the  control  of  all  matters  connected 
with  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  public 
mone^'-,  the  appointment  and  superintendence  of 
the  IxMirds  and  offices  of  customs  and  excise, 
stamne  and  taxes,  post-office  department,  &c. 

4.  The  lord  president  of  the  council  (privy 
council),  an  office  of  great  antiquity,  revived  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  which  has  ever  since 
continued.  Ita  duties  are  little  more  than  no- 
minal ;  but  it  is  attended,  by  custom,  with  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet. 

6.  The  lord  privy  seal.  This  officer  has  the 
costody  of  the  king's  privy  seal,  for  the  purpose 
of  affixing  it  to  charters,  &c.,  as  the  lord  chan- 
cellor has  of  the  great  seal.  He  also  usually  sits 
in  the  cabinet. 

6.  The  lord  great  chamberlain.  This  office  is 
hereditary',  and  has  paused  in  succession  to  several 
great  families.  It  is  at  present  vested  in  females, 
by  whom  the  deputy  chamberlain  is  appointed. 
It  is  now  merely  a  titular  office,  and  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  lord  chamberlain  of  the 
honaehold. 

7.  The  lord  high  constable  was  also  a  heredi- 
tary officer,  and  had  extensive  military  authority. 
None  has  been  appointed,  except  on  special  occa- 
sions, such  as  coronations,  Ac.,  since  the  attainder 
and  execution  of  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
in  1521. 

8.  The  earl  marBhaL  This  dignity  is  here- 
ditary in  the  family  of  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk. 
The  earl  marshal  has  various  ceremonial  duties, 
and  a  jurisdiction  extending  for  a  certain  distance 
round  the  king's  palace  at  Westminster,  which  is 
executed  by  deputy. 

9.  The  lord  high  admiral  This  office  has  gene- 
rally, although  not  uniformly,  been  in  commission 
■incie  th6  Kevoiution.  The  commissioners  are 
styled  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  flrst  lonl  is 
usually  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  The  board  of 
admiralty  has  the  control  and  direction  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  navy  of  the  kingdom,  the 
naval  dockyards  and  all  matters  relating  thereto. 

The  office  of  secreUry  of  state  appears  to  have 
originated,  or  rather  to  have  first  assumed  a 
£i£ncteT  of  importance,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 


Elizabeth.  At  that  time,  however,  the  secretary  of 
state  was  not  yet  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  member 
of  the  privy  council,  but  attended  its  deliberations 
in  an  inferior  capacity.  The  number  of  secre- 
taries of  state  has  varied  at  different  times ;  but 
the  office  has  continued  to  increase  in  importance, 
and  at  present  may  be  said  to  discharge  most  of 
the  higher  functions  of  the  executive  in  these 
kingdoms  and  their  dependencies.  It  is  divided 
into  four  branches — the  offices  of  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department,  foreign  department, 
colonies,  and  the  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Each  office  has  two  under  secretaries : 
one  permanent,  for  the  discharge  of  the  regular 
business  of  the  office ;  the  other  a  political  func- 
tionary, depending  on  the  changes  m  the  cabinet. 
The  home  office  exercise  a  general  superintendence 
over  the  police  and  magistracy  of  the  country, 
and  over  the  execution  ot  justice.  The  duties  of 
the  foreign  and  colonial  offices  extend  to  all  the 
general  business  of  those  departments.  The  secre- 
tary of  state  for  Ireland  is  the  representative,  in 
parliament,  of  the  Irish  government,  and  is 
usually,  in  effect,  the  officer  principally  dbarged 
with  Its  conduct.  AU  four  are  members  of  the 
cabinet.  The  government  of  Scotland  is,  in 
effect,  vested  in  the  lord  advocate,  or  principal 
law  officer  for  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  secretary  at  war  has  a  distinct  department, 
being  the  ordinary  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  military  authori- 
ties. By  an  act  passed  in  1863,  26th  Vict.  c.  12, 
caUed  *  An  Act  to  abolish  the  office  of  Secretary 
at  War,  and  to  transfer  the  duties  of  that  office  to 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  officers  of  state,' 
the  appointment  was  rqa^Iated  as  here  expressed* 
The  affairs  of  India  were  formerly  transacted,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Pitt's  act  of  1784, 
by  a  board  of  commissioners,  commonly  termed  the 
board  of  control;  but  an  entire  change  in  this 
respect  was  made  in  1858,  by  act  21  and  22  Vict, 
c.  106,  called  *  An  Act  for  the  better  Government 
of  India.'  This  act  left  to  a  secretary  of  state 
for  India  all  the  powers  previously  exercised  by 
the  board  of  control. 

10.  The  board  of  trade  and  plantations  is  a  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council :  it  has  cognisance  of 
all  matters  relating  to  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  countrv. 

11.  The  post-office  is  under  the  control  of  an 
officer  styled  the  postmaster-general. 

12.  Executive  officers  of  the  crown,  employed 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  Of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor and  the  judges  more  will  be  said  under  the 
head  *  Courts  of  Law.'  In  each  county  the  sheriff 
is  the  principal  executive  officer.  He  is  annually 
appointed  by  certain  officers  of  the  crown.  His 
prmcipal  duty  is  to  cany  into  effect  the  process  of 
the  law  withm  his  local  jurisdiction.  He  is  also 
judge  of  the  county  court;  decides  the  elections  of 
knights  of  the  shire  and  coroners ;  and  performs 
various  other  duties.  There  appears  to  be  no  strict 
legal  qualification  for  the  office  of  sheriff;  but,  in 
practice,  it  is  usual  to  appoint  men  possessed  of  con- 
siderable landed  property ;  and,  as  the  exceptions 
and  legitimate  excuses  are  numerous,  and  the  ex- 
penses are  sometimes  heavy,  the  appointment  is 
felt  as  a  burden  by  those  on  whom  it  falls.  The 
legal  duties  of  the  sheriff  are  executed  in  practice 
by  his  under  sheriff,  usually  a  solicitor,  appointed 
by  him. 

The  custos  rotulorum  has  the  custody  of  the 
rolls  and  records  of  the  sessions  in  each  county. 
This  office  is  usually  joined  with  the  military  dig- 
nity of  lord  lieutenant.  His  deputy  is  the  dak. 
of  the  peace,  who  performs  the  mmisterial  business 
of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  in  his  behalf. 
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The  coroner  is  chosen  by  the  freeholders  in  the 
county  court :  the  office  is  sometimes  filled  by  an 
attorney,  and  sometimes  by  a  medical  practitioner, 
surgeon,  or  ph}'Bician.  His  chief  duty  consists  in 
holding  inquisidons  in  cases  of  sudden  death, 
where  the  body  is  found;  for  which  purpose  he 
summons  a  jury  of  four,  fire,  or  six  persons. 

The  Justices  of  the  peace  are  commissioners, 
appointed  under  the  great  seaL  Their  general 
duty  is  to  keep  the  peace,  and  an^  two  or  more  of 
them  to  inquire  of  and  determme  felonies  and 
misdemeanors.  New  commissions  are  always  made 
out  on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions when  deen^ed  advisable.  The  only  legal 
qualification  seems  to  be  property  to  the  amoi^nt 
of  1002.  per  annum ;  but,  m  practice,  the  principal 
gentry  or  the  counties,  and  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  dischai^  these  important  and  gra- 
tuitous functions,  l^e  powers  of  j^tices  of  the 
peace  are  extended  and  defined  by  a  great  variety 
of  statutes.  They  have  summary  jurisdiction, 
either  singly  or  in  their  petty  or  distnct  sessions, 
over  various  minor  offences,  and  in  some  civil  dis- 
putes, as  between  masters  and  servants  respecting 
wages.  They  hold,  four  times  a  year  (in  some 
counties  more  freqtientlv),  courts  of  general  ses- 
sions, for  the  trial  of  felonies  and  misdemeanors, 
and  other  business.  They  levy  rates,  and  direct 
the  application  of  the  funds  thus  raised  to  pur- 
poses of  county  expenditure. 

In  towns  having  municipal  corporations,  the 
municipal  officers  were  formerly  ex  officio  magis- 
trates ;  but  since  the  act  of  1835,  the  crovm  issues 
commissions  of  the  peace  in  such  boroughs.  Po- 
lice magistrates  (stipendiary)  are  appointed  in  the 
metropolis  under  various  acts  of  parliament,  and 
may  be  appointed,  on  petition,  in  any  borough. 

Constaoles  are  either  high,  appointed  by  the 
Justices  of  the  peace  for  the  several  hundreds;  or 
petty,  inferior  officers  charged  to  keep  the  peace  in 
each  town  or  parish.  They  are  chosen  by  the  jury 
at  the  court  leet;  or,  in  default  of  such  court,  ap- 
pointed by  two  justices  of  the  peace.  The  police 
force  established  in  London  and  the  principal 
English  towns  was  created  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
1829.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  com- 
missioners of  police,  and  acts  under  the  direction 
of  the  magistrates. 

Churchwardens,  and  overBeers  of  the  poor,  are 
officers  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of  every 
parish,  meeting  in  vestry,  under  the  authority  of 
various  statutes ;  the  first  to  superintend  the  pre- 
servation of  the  church,  the  latter  the  affairs  of 
the  poor.  Their  duties  are  much  curtailed  by 
recent  changes  in  the  poor  laws,  under  which  a 
number  of  parishes  are  united,  so  as  to  form  a 
district ;  and  every  union  has  its  guardians  of  the 
poor,  partly  magistrates — ^who  act  ex  officio — partly 
chosen  by  the  vestry  for  every  parish. 

18.  Municipal  corporations  are  bodies  established 
for  the  purposes  of  municipal  government  in  bo- 
rough towns.  The  limits  of  U>roughs,  to  which 
their  jurisdiction  extends,  are  fixed  by  act  of  par- 
liament, or  by  prescription.  MunicipMil  franchises 
began  to  be  granted  at  an  early  period  of  our 
history,  and  generally  to  the  whole  body  of  towns- 
men in  every  place  which  obtained  them.  But,  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  their  charters  became  more 
narrowly  interpreted,  or  were  renewed,  with  differ- 
ent and  more  oligarchical  provisions.  Hence,  in 
most  towns  in  the  kingdom,  exclusive  governing 
bodies  were  formed,  to  which  the  right  of  admis- 
sion (freedom  of  the  borough)  was  vested  in  the 
municipality  itself.  But  of  these  bodies  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  or  other  governing  magistrates,  were 
chosen  according  to  the  usage  of  each  particular  { 
place* 


The  business  of  these  corporations  consisted 
in  superintending  the  administrative  government, 
and  preserving  ^e  peace  of  the  town ;  managing 
the  corporate  funds,  wliich  were  often  consklenu>le ; 
and  exercising  (by  properly  appointed  officers)  ju- 
dicial  functions,  in  courts  both  of  criminal  and  (in. 
some  instances)  civil  jurisdiction.  The  MunicipaL 
Reform  Act  of  1835  effected  a  most  extensive 
change,  by  abolishing  the  exclusive  government 
of  the  English  boroughs,  and  extending  the  mu- 
nicipal franchise  to  occupiers  in  general,  llie 
common  council,  or  deliberative  body,  the  alder- 
men, and  the  mayor,  are  now  chosen  b^  open 
election ;  the  recorder,  who  executes  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  corporation,  and  the  magistrates, 
are  appointed  by  the  crown. 

CourU  of  Justice^-^ThQ  sovereign,  as  head  of 
the  executive,  is  also  the  fountain  of  justice.  He 
or  she  is,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  supposed  to  be  pre- 
sent in  courts  of  justice  by  the  persons  of  the 
Judges.  No  court  of  Justice  can  be  created,  ex- 
cept by  the  commission  of  the  sovereign.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  issued  without  the  authority 
of  parliament. 

In  early  times  it  was  customary  for  the  sove- 
reigns to  hear  and  decide  cases  in  person ;  but  this 
function  has  been  long  delegated  to  judges,  whose 
jurisdiction  is  regulated  by  certain  established 
rules,  which  cannot  be  altered  except  by  statutes 
In  England,  previously  to  the  Revolution,  judges 
held  their  situations  durante  bene  placitOj  and 
mijght  be  removed  by  the  sovereign;  but  when 
this  is  the  case,  as  it  still  is  in  many  countries,  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Judges 
should  manifest  much  independence  in  cases  in 
which  the  croMni  is  concerned.  Subsequently  to 
the  Revolution  it  was  enacted,  in  order  to  provide 
in  as  far  as  possible  for  the  independence  of  the 
judges,  by  the  stat.  13  William  III.  cap.  2,  that 
the  commissions  of  the  judges  should  be  made 
quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint ;  that  their  salaries 
should  be  ascertained  and  established;  and  that 
they  should  not  be  removable  except  by  an  address 
from  both  houses  of  parliament,  llieir  commis- 
sions, however,  continued  to  be  vacated  by  the 
demise  of  the  sovereign  till  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  when  it  was  enacted  that  the  demise  of  the 
crown  should  no  longer  vacate  the  judges'  com- 
missions. 

But  the  great  security  for  English  liberties,  and 
for  the  fair  and  impartial  administration  of  justice, 
depends  not  so  much  on  the  laudable  precautions 
taken  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Judges, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  biassed  in  favour  of  the 
crown,  as  on  the  institution  of  juries.  In  the 
common  law  and  criminal  courts,  juries  are  the 
only  judges  of  the  facts  of  any  case,  and  they 
may  also  decide  as  to  the  law.  So  long,  therefore, 
as  the  grand  institution  of  jury  trial  is  preserved, 
and  as  juries  are  fairly  and  impartially  selected, 
there  is  little  to  fear  from  the  weakness  or  cor- 
ruption of  judges.  It  is  the  proud  distinction  of 
the  English  people,  that  they  are  self-judged  as 
well  as  self-governed. 

Courts  of  justice  are  either  general  or  local. 
The  first  of  these  are — 1.  The  courts  of  common 
law;  2.  The  courts  of  equity;  3.  The  court  of 
bankruptcy ;  4.  The  ecclesiastical  courts ;  6.  The 
court  of  divorce;  6.  The  courts  maritime.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  courts  of  assize  and  of 
quarter  and  general  sessions,  and  county  courts^ 
which,  although  each,  strictly  speaking,  is  limited 
to  its  own  locality,  are  parts  of  the  general  sys- 
tem, and  subject  to  the  same  general  principles  of 
law. 

Courts  of  Common  Law, — 1.  The  superior  courts 
of  common  law  are  three,— the  king^s  or  queen's 
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bench,  common  pleas,  and  exche(}uer.  Each  con- 
sists <^  a  chief  Justice  and  five  inferior  or  puime 
judges — in  the  last  court  termed  chief  and  puisne 
bsiona.  They  must  be  barristers  of  the  degree  of 
Serjeant.  Their  appointment  is  nominally  in  the 
crown,  but  substantially,  like  aA  other  appoints- 
ments,  in  the  minister  for  the  time  being.  Crimi- 
nal jurisdiction,  and  a  general  power  of  superin- 
tendence over  inferior  courts,  corporations,  and 
magiatrates,  throughout  the  kingdom,  are  reserved 
to  the  court  of  king's  or  queen's  bench.  That  of 
common  pleas  has  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  in 
real  actions,  now  (through  the  efl^ts  of  various 
statutes)  becoming  obsolete.  Suits  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  king's  revenue  are  mostly  determined 
in  the  exchequer.  With  these  exceptions,  no 
difference  now  exists  between  the  authority  of  the 
three  courts,  in  either  of  which  ordinary  civil 
actions  may  be  carried  on  indiscriminately. 

From  the  decision  of  any  one  of  the  three 
courts,  an  appeal  (by  way  of  writ  of  error)  lies  to 
what  is  termed  the  court  of  exchequer  chamber, — 
a  court  of  appeal,  formed  by  the  judges  of  the  two 
other  courts ;  thus,  decisions  of  the*  E.  B.  are  re- 
viewed by  the  C.  r.  and  exchequer,  and  so  forth. 
This  court  derives  its  name  from  the  apartment  in 
which  it  commonly  sits,  an  appendage  of  the  court 
of  exchequer.  From  the  exchequer  chamber,  a 
writ  of  error  lies  to  the  house  of  lords,  the  highest 
appellate  authority  of  the  country. 

Of  the  inferior  courts  of  conmion  law,  of  general 
jurisdiction,  those  principally  deserving  of  notice 
are  the  courts  of  sessions,  held  by  the  magistrates 
of  the  several  counties,  vested,  by  various  statutes, 
with  a  civil  jurisdiction  in  certain  matters  of  public 
interest  (such  as  questions  of  the  settlement  of 
paupexB  between  parishes),  and  with  a  criminal 
jurisdiction,  assisted  by  juries.  The  nature  of  the 
oarts  of  assize  and  gaol  delivery  will  be  best  ex- 
plained when  describing  the  course  of  the  adnu- 
nistration  of  justice. 

2.  The  courts  of  equity,  originally  established, 
as  the  name  implies,  to  render  substantial  justice 
in  cases  where  an  injury  would  be  inflicted  by 
abiding  by  the  strict  rul€»  of  law,  are  now  divid^ 
into  two :  1 .  The  court  of  chancery,  consisting  of 
two  subordinate  courts— one  presided  over  by  the 
vice-chancellor,  the  other  by  the  master  of  the 
rolls ;  and  one  superior,  presided  over  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  which  in  part  adjudicates  on  matters 
broo^ht  before  it  on  appeal  from  the  other  two 
divisions,  and  has  in  part  an  original  iuriBdiction. 
The  chancellor  is  also  judge  of  appeal  in  the  last 
resort  from  the  court  of  bankruptcy.  2.  What  is 
termed  the  equity  side  of  the  court  of  exchequer, 
i.  e.  a  court  presided  over  by  a  single  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  and  subject  likewise  to  appeal  to  the 
lord  chancellor.  From  a  decree  of  the  chancellor, 
appeal  lies  only  to  the  house  of  lords. 

3.  The  court  of  bankruptcy,  as  reorganised  un- 
der the  act  of  Aug.  6, 1861  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  134), 
entitled  *  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  in  England,'  consists 
— 1.  Of  six  commissioners,  who  carry  on  the  ordi- 
nary legal  proceedings  consequent  on  the  state  of 
bankruptcy  in  a  trader  in  the  metropolis ;  2.  Of  a 
court  of  review,  which  reviews  their  judgments, 
with  further  appeal  to  the  chancellor.  The  court 
sits  in  judgment  on  aU  bankrupts  and  insolvent 
debtors,  whether  traders  or  non-traders.  Previous 
to  the  act  of  1861,  there  existed  besides  an  *  insol- 
vent court,'  consisting  of  three  commissioners,  who 
sat  in  London,  and  also  held  circuits  in  the  coun- 
try, for  the  discharge  of  prisoners  detained  in  exe- 
cution for  debt,  on  dehvery  of  their  property  to 
creditors  under  certain  statutes.  This  court  ceased 
its  functions  in  1862. 


4.  The  eodesiaatical  courts  have  jurisdiction  in 
some  civil  causes ;  some  that  are  termed  mixed,  of 
which  suits  for  tithes  are  the  principal ;  and  some 
termed  purely  spiritualy  viz.  in  the  correction  of  cer- 
tain offences,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  Justice 
IB  administered  in  them  according  to  the  dvil  and 
canon  law.  The  principal  ecclesiastical  courts  are 
— 1.  The  provincial  courts  of  the  two  archbishop- 
rics, of  which  the  court  of  arches,  in  that  of  Can- 
terbury, is  the  supreme  court  of  appeal ;  2.  The 
diocesan  or  consistorial  courts  of  each  diocese; 
3.  The  courts  of  the  archdeacons;  4.  Peculiars 
(which  indeed  are  local  courts),  of  a  small  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction,  which  are  very  numerous. 

6.  The  divorce  court,  the  functions  of  which 
are  implied  in  its  name,  was  instituted  by  the 
Divorce  Act  of  1867  (20  A  21  Tict.  cap.  86).  Sub- 
sequent statutes  (21  &  22  Vict  cap.  108  and 
22  &  23  Vict.  cap.  61)  defined  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  court. 

6.  The  court  of  admiralty  is  held  before  the  lord 
high  admiral  or  his  deputy :  it  consists  of  the 
instance  court,  which  takes  cognisance  of  con- 
tracts, and  injuries  on  the  high  seas ;  and  the 
prize  court,  which  adjudicates  on  prizes  taken  in 
war. 

Local  Courts^  both  of  criminal  and  civil  juris- 
diction, used  to  be  extremely  numerous,  and  were 
governed  by  a  variety  of  usages.  At  present, 
most  of  the  inferior  and  local  courts  have  been 
superseded  by  the 

County  Courts,  established  under  9  &  10  Vict.  c. 
95,  and  subsequent  statutes.  Under  their  provi- 
sions England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  491 
districts,  which  are  chissed  into  60  circuits.  To 
each  of  the  latter  a  judge  is  appointed,  who  must 
hold  a  sitting  in  each  of  his  courts,  at  least  once  a 
month,  for  the  trial  of  causes  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  jury.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  court* 
extends  to  all  actions  for  debt  and  damage  not 
involving  more  than  60^1 ;  and  actions  of  more 
importance  may  be  tried  in  these  by  consent  of 
the  litigants.  Appeals  may  be  made  to  the  supe- 
rior courts  of  common  law  on  points  of  law,  and 
as  to  the  validity  of  evidence  m  actions  for  mor« 
than  20/. ;  but  an  action  is  not  removable  by  cer- 
tiorari, except  by  leave  of  the  judge  of  the  county 
court,  and  then  the  claim  must  exceed  bL  By 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  August  6,  1861,  before 
cited,  the  county  court  judges  exercise  in  the 
country  aU  the  powers  of  the  former  district  com- 
missioners of  the  court  of  insolvency. 

The  machinery  of  courts  in  general  will  per- 
haps be  best  understood  bjr  the  following  sketch 
of  the  mode  in  which  justice  is  administered  by 
their  means ;  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  must 
be  conflned  to  the  superior  courts. 

1.  If  a  party  have  a  complaint  of  civil  uijury 
against  another,  either  in  a  matter  of  contract,  or 
tort,  i,e,  civil  wrong,  such  as  trespass  and  the  like, 
(unless  for  a  debt  below  a  certain  amount,  for 
which,  by  various  statutes  and  customs,  the 
plaintiff  may  sue,  if  he  please,  before  various 
local  and  inferior  tribunals— or  for  certain  small 
trespasses  cognisable  by  magistrates,)  he  com- 
mences a  suit  in  one  of  the  superior  courts  of 
common  law.  The  first  step  in  the  action  is 
technically  termed  a  writ  of  summons.  If  the 
suit  were  for  a  sum  certain,  the  plaintiff  had  for- 
merly the  right  to  arrest  or  hold  to  bail  the  de- 
fendant ;  but  this  right  is  now  extinguished,  and 
the  ordinary  (or  *  non-bailable')  process  substi- 
tuted for  it,  except  in  certain  peculiar  cases.  The 
writ  of  summons  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the 
cause  of  action,  termed  a  declaration ;  which  the 
defendant  answers  by  one  or  more  pfeas ;  and  these 
reciprocal  allegations  are  continued  (being  drawn 
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up  in  A  technical  fonn,  and  shown  by  the  one  party 
to  the  other)  until  a  direct  contradiction  (tech- 
nically an  issue)  is  airived  at,  either  in  point  of 
law  or  of  fact.  If  the  former,  the  case  is  argued 
before  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  commenced, 
and  jud^ent  given ;  if  the  Utter,  the  cause  is  sent 
to  be  tned  before  a  jury. 

The  three  courts  of  common  law  hold  foor  terms 
in  the  year  (each  of  about  three  weeks'  duration), 
during  whicn  the  judges  of  each  sit  together.  In 
these  sittings  they  decide  on  issues  of  law ;  hear 
applications  in  causes  already  decided  by  juries, 
to  have  them  sent  down  again  for  what  is  termed 
a  new  trial ;  set  aside,  or  maintain,  the  verdicts  of 
juries  on  grounds  of  law ;  and  perform  other  busi- 
ness, which  it  is  impossible  here  to  particidarise. 
The  court  of  K.  B.  also  exercises  at  this  time  its 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  inferior  courts. 

To  try  issues  of  fact,  juries  are  summoned — 
1.  In  London  and  Middlesex,  four  times  a  year, 
before  each  of  the  three  courts,  for  a  certain  number 
of  days  during  and  after  each  term.  A  single 
judge  (usually  the  chief)  of  the  court  in  which 
the  action  is  commenced,  presides  at  its  trial  by 
the  jury.  2.  The  remainder  of  England  and  Wales 
is  divided  into  seven  circuits  :  two  of  these  (the 
Welsh)  are  travelled  by  a  single  judge  each,  who 
meet  in  the  county  of  t)hester.  in  the  remaining 
five,  two  travel  tt^ether.  These  circuits  are  held 
twice  a  year — spring  and  summer— occupying  from 
seven  to  four  weel^  In  the  course  of  them,  the 
judges  visit  every  county  town.  The  selection  of 
circuits  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  fudges  accord- 
ing to  seniority.  They  hold  several  commissions, 
of  which  the  principal  are  those  technically  termed 
of  assi2e,  nisi  prius,  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general 
gaol  delivery.  The  first  of  these  is  now  nearly 
obsolete.  By  virtue  of  the  two  second  (through 
various  fictions  originating  in  ancient  usages), 
they  hold  courts  at  which  juries  are  summoned  to 
try 'causes,  in  the  manner  before  explained,  in  each 
county.  It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  sketch, 
that  the  issues  of  fact  in  an  action  are  not  neces- 
sarily' tried  before  a  judge  of  the  court  in  which 
the  action  was  commenced ;  but  if  it  be  sought 
to  set  aside  that  verdict,  or  obtain  a  new  trial, 
application  must  be  made  to  that  court. 

Persons  are  qualified  to  serve  on  juries  by  the 
possession  of  certain  species  of  property ;  chiefly 
freeholders  of  10/.  per  annum,  and  householders 
of  a  certain  value.  There  are  numerous  causes  of 
exemption,  which  practically  extend  to  all  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  Jurors  are  summoned 
by  the  sherifi",  on  a  system  intended  to  take  all 
qi^ualified  persons  in  the  county  as  nearlv  as  pos- 
sible in  rotation ;  and  twelve  are  selected  by  ballot 
from  the  list  of  those  in  attendance  for  the  trial  of 
each  cauaef— challenges  being  allowed  under  cer- 
tain legal  restrictions,  but  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
exclude  all  individuals  who  can  be  fairly  supposed 
to  be  biassed  in  favour  of  either  party,  or  in  a  situ- 
ation to  hinder  them  from  bringingin  a  conscien- 
tious verdict.  Plaintifis  or  defendants  may,  if  so 
inclined,  pray  for  a  special  jury  ;  persons  qualified 
to  serve  on  which  belong  to  a  higher  class  of  so- 
ciety. Witnesses  are  examined  vivd  voct,  in  open 
court  On  verdict  given,  the  court  pronounces 
judgment,  with  damages  and  costs,  according  to 
the  principles  of  law  applicable  to  each  case. 

Such  is  the  course  oi  an  action  at  common  law  ; 
but  if  the  question  arising  between  the  parties 
touch  on  matters  of  equitable  jurisdiction  (which, 
in  technical  language,  is  said  to  extend  to  trusts, 
charities^  matters  of  accoutUj  frauds  accident^  and 
mistake^  in  some  cases  the  preferable,  in  others 
the  exclusive,  mode  of  obtaining  justice,  is  by 
application  to  a  court  of  equity.    That  applica- 


tion is  by  a  suit  commenced  by  hiH  on  informa-' 
tion  :  questions  arising  in  the  progress  of  the  suit 
are  determined  on  petition  or  motion.  Not  only 
the  pleadings,  as  in  courts  of  common  law,  but 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  are  conducted  in 
writing.  The  judgment  of  the  court  is  styled  a 
decree.  When  a  doubtful  question  of  fact  arises, 
the  ludge  will  sometimes  send  the  question  to  be 
tried  by  way  of  issue  before  a  jury  in  a  common 
law  court;  but  he  is  not  bound  by  its  verdict 
in  making  his  decree. 

It  is  a  general  principle  in  courts  of  law  and 
equity,  that  all  the  proceedings  in  a  cause  (with 
some  very  trifling  exceptions)  may  be  carried  on 
by  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  person ;  but  this  is 
very  rarely  done,  from  obvious  causes.  If  not  in 
person,  the  party  can  only  cany  them  on  by  the 
authorised  officers  of  the  court — viz.  1.  Attorneys, 
or  solicitors,  who  are  employed  in  carrying  on  all 
or  most  of  the  preliminary  proceedings ;  2.  Bar- 
risters, or  counsel  retained  by  the  former  to  con- 
duct the  proceedings  in  court  Without  entering 
into  technical  distuictions,  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  barristers  (beginning  with  the  lowest  order) 
are  classed  as — 1.  Utter,  or  within  the  bar,  ranking 
by  seniority ;  2.  Serjeants,  a  body  formerly  pos- 
sessing the  exclusive  right  to  practise  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas— now  confounded  in  practice 
with  the  next,  or  third  class  ;  3.  Counsel  within 
the  bar, — to  which  rank  they  are  admitted  by 
patent  either  as  king's  or  queen's  counsel  or  of 
precedency,  enabling  them  to  take  rank  according 
to  the  date  of  their  patent  The  attorney  and 
solicitor  general  rank  at  the  head  of  the  bar. 
'Iliese  officers  are  the  counsel  employed  by  the 
crown  in  various  contingencies,  and  conadered  as 
forming  part  of  the  administration — agoing  out  of 
office  along  with  it  There  are  also  other  classes 
of  practitioners,  not  necessarily  barristers,  viz. 
pleaders,  employed  in  drawing  pleadings  at  com- 
mon law  ;  and  conveyancers,  whose  business  con- 
sists in  drawing  deeds  relating  to  property. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts,  the 
pleadings  are  according  to  forms  derived  from  the 
evil  law :  evidence  is  documentary.  The  duties 
of  the  attorney  are  executed  by  officers  styled 
proctors ;  and  the  counsel  are  doctors  of  civil  law, 
graduates  of  the  universities. 

Criminal  Process, — Crimes  are  divided  by  the 
ancient  customary  law  of  England  into  treasons, 
felonies,  and  misdemeanors :  the  latter  being  gene- 
rally offences  of  inferior  importance  (such  as 
breaches  of  the  peace,  riots,  and  attempts  to  com- 
mit certain  other  offences),  are  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment  only.  Parties  suspected  of  crimi- 
nal acts  may  be  apprehended  on  the  warrant  of  a 
justice,  granted  only  on  the  sworn  testimony  of 
one  witness  at  least,  directed  to  the  constable  or 
other  peace  officer  of  the  district ;  but  any  one  may 
lawfuUy  arrest  one  who  has  committed  felony,  or 
breach  of  the  peace,  in  his  presence.  The  offender 
is  then  carried  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Un- 
less the  case  be  one  of*^  those  minor  offences  for 
which  the  justice  has  power  to  punish  on  sum- 
mary conviction,  without  the  aid  of  a  jury,  the 
party  charged  is  committed  to  gaol,  or  admitted 
to  bail,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  He 
is  committed  to  take  his  trial,  in  most  cases  at  the 
next  ensuing  sessions  of  the  peace  (either  in 
boroughs  or  counties),  or  at  the  next  ^aol  deliver^^ 
by  the  judges  at  the  assizes,  whichever  may 
happen  first ;  but  capital,  and  in  general  the  most 
serious,  class  of  offences  are  tried  at  the  assizes 
only.  In  Middlesex  and  certain  adjoining  parts, 
o^ences  are  now  tried  b^  the  Central  Onminal 
Court,  which  sits  twelve  times  a  year  at  least,  and 
is  usually  attended  by  two  or  more  judges  of  tli« 
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iopcrior  cotirts,  and  the  Judicial  authorities  of  the 
dty  of  London*  The  prosecution  is  then  carried 
on,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  by  indictment  before 
the  grand  jury.  This  body,  consisting  of  from  12 
to  23  persons  (at  the  assizes,  persons  of  rank  in  the 
oonnty ;  at  the  sessions,  persons  of  somewhat  in- 
ferior station),  receives  all  indictments,  and  hears 
the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  If 
the  indictment  be  dismissed,  it  is  returned  to  the 
court  with  the  endorsement  *  no  bill,'  and  the  ac- 
cused is  free.  If  the  evidence  appear  to  them 
jnima  facie  satisfactory,  the  bill  is  said  to  be/ouiu/, 
and  the  prisoner  or  defendant  is  put  on  his  triaL 
The  grand  jury  is  also  summoned  to  find  bills 
against  parties  not  in  custody  or  on  bail  for  of- 
fences for  which  there  is  no  previous  airest,  such 
as  perjury ;  and  these  are  tried  at  the  enmung  p^l 
debvery.  There  is  also,  in  certain  offences,  chiefly 
of  a  public  nature,  a  mode  of  proceeding  bv  infor- 
maHony  which  supersedes  the  necessity  ox  an  in- 
dictment. 

The  accused,  when  brought  into  court  under  this 
preliminary  process,  is  arraigwd  before  a  petty 
jury,  summoned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  jury 
in  civil  causes  just  described.  If  he  plead  guilty 
on  arraignment,  his  plea  is  recorded,  and  judgment 
given.  If  he  plead  not  guilty,  the  trial  proceeds. 
There  an  also  certain  pleas  in  bar,  or  defences  to 
the  proeecudon  of  a  technical  nature,  rarely  re- 
sorted to,  as  the  accused  by  pleading  them  waves 
the  trial  by  jury.  The  witnesses  are  then  heard; 
and  if  the  jury  find  the  prisoner  *  not  guilty,'  he  is 
released ;  if  *  guilty,'  he  is  convicted,  and  judg- 
ment passes.  A  judgment  may  be  reversed  for 
error  of  law  by  the  superior  court;  and  pardon  may 
be  granted,  either  by  act  of  parliament  or  by  letters 
patent  of  Uie  sovereign,  under  the  great  seal. 
Pardon,  and  remission  of  part  of  the  sentence,  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  obtained  through  the  agency  of 
the  Home  Ofi^ce.  The  sheriff  is  the  ofiicer  to  whom 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  law  is  entrusted. 

The  criminal  law  of  England  might  formerly, 
perhaps,  have  been  justly  characterised  as  san- 
guinarv ;  but  in  this  respect  a  great  change  has 
been  effected  within  these  few  vears,  and  capital 
punishments  are  now  never  inflicted  except  for 
murder.  Among  the  secondary  punishments, 
transportation  long  occupied  a  prominent  place. 
But  a  notion  had  latterly  been  gaining  ground 
unfavourable  to  its  efficiency,  and  it  has  now  been 
relinquished.  It  was,  indeed,  no  longer  possible 
to  maintain  it  by  sending  criminals  to  Australia ; 
for  that,  instead  of  being  a  punishment,  was  a 
favour  to  the  wrong  doers. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  which  shows  the  total 
number  of  criminal  offenders  committed  for  trial, 
convicted  and  acquitted,  in  the  fifteen  years,  1849 
to  1863,  in  England  and  Wales. 
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The  number  of  women  committed  for  trial  is, 
on  the  average,  about  one-fourth  that  of  men. 
Among  the  20,818  individuals  committed  for  trial 
in  1868,  were  16,461  males  and  4,857  females. 

Church  of  England, — The  sovereign  is  head  and 
supreme  governor  of  the  national  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  has  the  right  to  assemble,  prorogue,  and  dis- 
solve all  sprnods  and  convocations  of  the  clergy ; 
is  the  ultimate  judge  of  appeal  in  ecclesiastical 
causes  (an  authority  exercised  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor) ;  and  has  the  nomination  to  bishoprics  and 
some  other  ecclesiastical  preferments. 

The  cleray  of  the  Church  of  England  are  di- 
vided into  uuree  degrees  or  orders — bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons.  There  are  two  archbishops  and  24 
bishops  within  the  realm  of  England.  They  are 
nominated  to  their  respective  dioceses  by  the 
crown ;  the  election  being  by  a  writ  of  eonge  ifilire, 
or  licence  to  elect,  ad^iessed  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  diocese,  accompanied  by  a  letter 
from  the  sovereign,  directing  them  to  elect  a  cer- 
tain specified  individuaL  By  the  canons  of  the 
church,  every  candidate  for  holv  orders  must  be 
examined  and  approved  by  a  bishop.  The  bishop 
has  episcopal  junsdiction  m  his  court  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  and  the  general  superintendence 
over  the  cleigy.  An  archbishop  is  the  chief  of  the 
clergy  in  his  province ;  has  the  inspection  of  the 
bishops  and  inferior  clergy ;  and  exercises  an  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  from  the  episcopal  courts. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  primate 
of  all  England.  He  has  within  his  province  the 
bishoprics  of  Canterbury,  Rochester,  London, 
Winchester,  Norwich,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Chichester, 
Salisbury,  Exeter,  Bath  and  WeUs,  Worcester, 
Lichfield,  Hereford,  Llandaff,  St  David'h,  Bangor, 
St.  Asaph,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Peterboro',  and 
Oxford.  He  has  the  privilege  of  crowning  the 
kings  of  England.  He  is  the  usual  channel  of 
communication  with  the  crown  or  the  ministers 
on  constitutional  questions  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  church.  The  archbishop  of  York's  pro- 
vince consists  of  the  six  northern  counties,  with 
Cheshire  and  Nottinghamshire ;  and  includes  the 
bishoprics  of  York,  Chester,  Durham,  Carlisle, 
Ripon,  Manchester,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  has 
the  privilege  to  crown  the  queen  consort,  and  to 
be  her  perpetual  chaplain.  The  archbishops  are 
the  chiefs  of  the  clergy  in  their  provinces,  and 
have  within  them  the  inspection  of  the  bishops, 
as  well  as  of  the  inferior  clergy,  for  which  purpose 
they  make  their  visitations,  which  are  now,  how- 
ever, practically  episcopal,  not  archicpiscopal,  and 
made  only  as  bishops  within  their  own  dioceses. 
They  have,  assisted  by  at  least  two  other  bishops, 
the  confirmation  and  consecration  of  the  bi^ops. 
They  have  also  each  his  own  particular  diocese, 
wherein  they  exercise  episcopal,  as  in  their  pro- 
vinces they  exercise  archiepiscopal,  jurisdiction. 
As  superior  ecclesiastical  judges^  all  appeals  from 
inferior  jurisdictions  withm  their  provinces  lie  to 
them.  They  have  also  each  a  court  of  original 
jurisdiction.  They  have  power,  by  stat.  25  Hen. 
VlII.  c.  21,  but  now  only  exercise  it  upon  accus- 
tomed occasions,  of  granting  dispensations.  This 
Sower  is  the  foundation  for  the  grant  of  special 
cences  to  marr^",  to  sanction  the  holding  of  two 
livings,  now  restricted  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  bishop  is  the  chief  of  the  cleigy  in 
his  diocese.  He  has  the  power  of  ordaining  priests 
and  deacons,  of  consecrating  churches,  of  confirm- 
ing the  baptized,  of  grantmg  licences  to  marry, 
and  of  visiting  and  inspecting  the  manners  of  his 
clerjg^  and  people.  The  bishop  is  also  an  eccle- 
siastical judge;  but  he  appoints  a  chancellor  to 
hold  his  court  for  him,  and  assist  him  in  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  law.  In  case  of  complaint  against 
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a  clerk  in  holy  orders,  he  La  empowered  by  the 
Church  Discipline  Act  (3  4  4  Vict  c  86)  to  hold 
a  court  in  his  own  person,  assbted  by  three  as- 
sessors. After  the  archbishops,  the  bishops  of 
London,  Durham,  and  Winchester  have  respec- 
tivclpr  precedence ;  and  Uien  the  bishops  of  both 
provmces,  according  to  their  seniority  of  con- 
secration, or  translation  to  an  English  see  from 
that  of  Sodor  and  Man,  which  ranks  lowest 
Colonial  bish^M  of  the  established  church  have 
been  appointed  by  the  crown  in  forty-two  of  the 
principal  British  colonies.  By  stat  59  Geoige  III. 
c  60,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
and  the  bishoo  of  London  are  permitted  to  ordain 
persons  specially  to  reside  and  officiate  in  the  Bri- 
tish colonies.  The  discrepancy  that  prevailed  in 
ancient  times  in  the  size  of  bisboprics,  though 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  erection  of  new  sees 
at  the  Reformation,  has  continued  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  inconveniences  thence  re- 
sulting have  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  won- 
derful increase  that  has  taken  place  since  1760  in 
the  population  of  certain  distncts  compared  with 
others.  To  remedy  this  evil  to  some  extent,  par- 
liament appointed  a  committee  in  1834,  which 
recommended  that  two  new  bishoprics — those  of 
Manchester  and  Ripon— should  be  formed  in  the 
principal  manufacturing  districts,  chiedy  out  of 
territories  included  in  the  dioceses  of  York  and 
Chester.  The  commissioneis  also  recommended 
that,  saving  the  rights  of  the  (then)  existing  in- 
cumbents, the  bishoprics  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
should  be  united,  and  the  bishopric  of  Sodor  and 
Man  suppressed.  They  recommended  further  that, 
according  as  opportunity  offered,  sundry  deduc- 
tions should  be  made  from  the  revenues  of  the 
sees  of  Canterbury,  York,  London,  Durham,  and 
Winchester;  and  that  the  surplus  revenue  so 
arising  should  be  formed  into  a  fund  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  two  new  bishoprics,  and  for  raising 
the  income  of  the  poorer  class  of  sees  to  from 
4,000t  to  5,000i!.  a  year.  These  recommendations 
were  confirmed  and  carried  out  in  most  particulars 
by  the  act  6  &  7  Will  IV.  c  77,  and  by  the  orders 
in  council  issued  under  its  authority.  The  income 
of  the  bishop  of  Durham  was  reduced  in  1886 ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Ripon  was 
formed  into  a  bishopric.  The  sees  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  have  also  been  united.  The  bishopric 
of  Manchester  was  formed  in  1847. 

Every  diocese  has  a  chapter,  consisting  of  a 
dean  and  a  certain  Aumber  of  canons  and  preben- 
daries. The  chapter  is  often  styled  the  council  of 
the  bishop ;  but  it  exercises,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
sort  of  interference  with  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, or  with  the  general  superintending  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop.  The  chief  duty  of  its  members 
consists  in  maintaining  the  constant  celebration 
of  divine  service  in  the  cathedral  church.  Dean- 
eries are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown ;  some  by  the 
form  of  election  by  the  chapter  (as  in  the  case  of 
bishops),  others  by  the  kind's  letters  patent  The 
canons  are  variously  appomted, — by  the  crown, 
by  the  bishop,  or  by  election  among  themselves. 
Besides  the  cnapters  in  cathedral  churches,  there 
are  also  chapters  in  a  few  others,  which  are  styled 
collegiate  churches. 

Archdeacons  are  church  officers,  appointed  (in 
most  cases)  by  the  bishops  for  their  assistance  in 
various  matters  connected  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  diocese. 

For  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the 
provinces  have  each  a  council,  or  convocation, 
consisting  of  the  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  deans, 
in  person,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  proctors,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy;  each 
chapter,  in  both  provinces,  sending  one;  and  the 


parochial  clergy  of  each  diocese  in  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  and  of  each  archdeaconry  in  the 
province  of  York,  sending  two.  These  councils 
are  summoned  by  the  respective  archbishops,  in 
pursuance  of  the  queen's  mandate.  When  assem- 
bled they  must  also  have  the  queen's  licence  be- 
fore they  can  deliberate,  as  well  as  the  sanction 
of  the  crown  to  their  resolutions,  before  they 
are  binding  on  the  clergy.  In  the  province  of 
Canterburv  the  convocation  forms  two  houses  ; 
the  archbishop  and  bishops  sitting  together  in 
the  upper  house,  and  the  inferior  clergy  in  the 
lower.  In  the  province  of  York  all  sit'together 
in  one. 

Parsons  are  the  incumbents  of  parish  churches. 
They  must  be  priests;  and  derive  their  title  by 
presentation,  induction,  and  institution.  They  are 
termed  rectors  or  vicars;  the  former  being 'such 
as  are  entitled  to  the  whole  tithes  of  the  parish ; 
the  latter  only  to  a  certain  portion.  The  number 
of  parochial  benefices  in  England  and  Wales 
amounts  to  about  12,000,  besides  which  there  are 
200  extra-parochial  pUces.  The  advowsom,  or 
right  of  presentation,  to  about  one-half  the  bene- 
fice is  in  the  hands  of  private  jowners ;  the  re- 
mainder belong  to  the  crown  (of  which  the  pa- 
tronage is  exercised,  as  respects  livings  of  inferior 
value,  by  the  chancellor),  to  archbishops  and 
bishops,  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  universi- 
ties. The  residence,  of  incumbents  in  their  bene- 
fices, and  the  restriction  of  the  right  to  hold  more 
than  one  benefice,  have  been  uie  objects  of  a 
variety  of  regulations  both  in  canons  and  statutes. 
Incumbents  ma^  be  deprived  either  by  sentence 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  particular  offences, 
or  m  pursuance  of  certain  penal  statutes.  Curatea 
are  likewise  priests,  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  nominated  to  serve  curosL  Stipen- 
diary curates  are  such  as  are  appointed  by  rectors, 
either  to  supply  their  place  in  case  of  non-resi- 
dence, or  to  assist  them ;  whose  salary  is  n^u- 
lated  by  statute,  or  episcopal  authority*  Per- 
petual curates  are  appointed  to  churches  m  which 
there  is  neither  rector  nor  vicar;  or  to  chapels  of 
ease,  parochial  chapels,  and  free  chapels,  that  ia, 
district  churches  in  large  parishes. 

The  order  of  deacon,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
English  church,  serves  merely  as  a  necessary  pre- 
limmary  to  that  of  priest  Sy  the  canons  of  the 
church  no  bishop  can  admit  any  one  tx>  holy 
orders,  *  who  is  not  of  his  own  diocese,  except  he 
be  of  either  of  the  universities  of  this  realm,  or 
except  he  bring  letters  dismissory  from  the  bishop 
of  whose  diocese  he  is.' 

The  canons  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
made  by  the  archbishop  and  clergy  of  the  pro- 
vince of*^  Canterbury  convened  in  convocation  in 
1603,  and  ratified  by  James  I.  They  have  not 
been  established  by  act  of  parliament,  and  conse- 
quently are  binding  on  the  clergy  only. 

The  revenues  of  the  churcli  are  derived  partly 
from  land,  and  partly  from  tithes.  The  latter 
formed  the  original  endowment  of  every  parochial 
church.  But  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  fell 
gradually  into  the  handis  of  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
rations; and  a  part  of  these  again,  at  the  dLfiso- 
lution  of  monasteries,  into  the  hands  of  private 
individuals.  Out  of  the  10,500  benefices,  more 
than  3,000  have  had  their  *  great'  tithes,  or  those 
of  com,  wool,  4^0.,  appropriated  or  impropriated : 
in  most  of  these  instances,  however,  the* small 
tithes,'  as  they  are  termed,  or  those  of  fruit,  milk, 
pigs,  and  such  like  articles,  are  reserved  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  church.  Nearly  a  third  part 
of  the  land  of  England  and  Wales  is  wholly  tithe- 
free,  owing  to  exemptions  enjoyed  in  former  times 
by  religious  houses.    Tithe  is  now,  by  an  act 
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passed  in  1887,  under  a  courae  of  commutation  for 
an  invariable  com  rent,  to  be  converted  into  money, 
at  the  prices  of  the  day. 

Although  the  Church  of  England  be  stiU  recog- 
nised as  Uie  national  establishment,  the  exclusive 
pivilcges  formerly  enjoyed  by  its  members,  and, 
mdeed,  all  legal' distinctions  between  different 
classes  of  subjects  on  account  of  religious  opinion, 
have,  b^  a  series  of  changes,  been  nearly  abolished. 
The  chief  remaining  rights,  privU^es,  and  lia- 
bilities, which  connect  the  church  with  the  state, 
are  nearly  as  follows : — 

1.  The  headship  of  the  king:  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  which  the  sovereign  himself 
must  be  a  membeir  of  the  national  church.  This 
headship,  all  persons  taking  certain  offices  are  re- 
quired to  recognise,  by  the  oaths  of  abjuration 
and  snpzemacy,  for  which  a  declaration  is  substi- 
tuted m  the  case  of  Roman  Catholics.  Roman 
Catholics  are  also  specificallv  excluded  from  the 
office  of  chancellor,  and  a  few  other  high  dig- 
nities. 

2.  The  form  of  public  prayer  and  administration 
of  the  rites  of  the  church,  its  articles  of  belief,  and 
various  points  in  its  discipline,  originally  settled 
by  convocation,  are  established  by  the  authority 
of*  parliament. 

a.  The  archbishops  and  bishops  sit  and  vote  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

4.  Although  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  differ- 
ent forms  of  worship  is  now  guaranteed  to  all 
Christian  dissenters,  and  that  of  othera  (as  Jews) 
tacitly  tolerated,  there  are  still  some  legislative 
pcovisions  respecting  them,  by  which  the  supe- 
riority of  the  established  church  is  recognised. 
Thus,  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops 
are  forbidden  to  assume  the  titular  dignities  of 
their  respective  dioceses ;  and  public  functionaries 
are  forbidden  to  attend  dissenting  places  of  worship 
with  the  insignia  of  their  office. 

6.  The  deigy  of  the  Church  of  Eng^land  hare 
long  acted  as  officers  of  the  civil  power,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  registrars  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths ; 
but  the  late  act,  by  establishing  a  new  system  of 
registration,  has  materially  alteired  their  position 
in  this  respect,  and  their*  exclusive  authority  is 
now  taken  away. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  at 
different  periods  with  respect  to  the  right  of  par- 
liament to  interfere  with  the  property  and  reve- 
nues enjoyed  by  the  church.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted,  that  xMurliament  is  entitled  to  alter  the 
diMtributioH  of  the  church  revenue ;  but  it  is  con- 
tended by  many  tiiat  it  has  no  right  to  take  away 
an^  portion  of  such  revenue.  But  a  pretension  of 
this  sort  is  totally  inadmissible.  Whether  it 
would  be  wise  and  proper  to  make  any  such  diveiv 
sion  is  a  matter  dependent  on  circumstances,  and 
to  be  judged  of  at  the  time ;  but  there  is  no  prin- 
ciple or  right  of  any  kind  to  hinder  parliament, 
should  it  be  so  disposed,  from  dealing  with  church 
property  as  it  would  deal  with  anything  else.  An 
established  church  is  neither  part  nor  parcel  of 
religion:  it  is  a  mere  human  institution,  with 
functionaries  appointed  and  paid  by  the  state ;  and 
should  parliament  be  honestly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  great  interests  of  religion  and 
morality  will  be  better  promoted  by  diverting  a 
portion  of  the  church  property  to  other  purposes, 
it  is  not  entitled  merely,  but  it  is  its  bounden  duty, 
so  to  divert  it.  The  rights  of  existing  incumbents 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  protected;  but  provided  this 
be  done,  parliament  is  quite  as  much  entitled 
to  remodel  the  church,  and  dispose  of  its  property, 
as  it  is  to  remodel  the  army  or  the  navy,  or 
to  disband  a  regiment,  or  pay  off  a  line  of  battle- 
ship. 


Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England  are  now, 
after  more  than  a  century  of  struggles,  placed  en- 
tirely on  an  equal  footing  with  its  members  in 
respect  of  political  rights  and  privileges.  The 
dissenters  consist  principally  of, — 

1.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  have  increased, 
chiefly  through  the  immigration  of  Irish  labourers, 
from  60,000  to  about  2,000,000  since  the  accession 
of  George  III.  2.  The  members  of  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  three  denominations — Presbyte- 
rians, Independents,  Baptists :  of  these,  the  tiist, 
since  the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  when  for  a  short 
time  they  had  political  power  and  the  revenues  of 
the  church  in  their  hands,  have  rapidly  dimin- 
ished. Many  of  their  churches  have  become  Uni- 
tarian. The  Independents  or  Congregationalists 
are  so  termed  from  asserting,  as  their  fundamental 
principle,  the  independence  of  each  separate  congre- 
gation. They  are  numerous,  and  have,  for  the 
most. part,  retained  the  fundamental  doctrines, 
professedby  the  ^preat  majority  of  Christians.  The 
Baptists  are  divided  into  general,  (or  Arminian) 
and  particular  (or  Calvinistic).  8.  Of  the  Metho- 
dists, there  are  likewise  two  principal  divisions. 
The  Wesleyans,  the  most  powerful  and  important, 
whose  origm  was  about  a  century  ago,  now  num- 
ber about  a  million  and  a  half  of  members.  Their 
dissent  from  the  church  is  less  complete  than  that 
of  other  sects.  The  Calvinistic  Methodists  are 
chiefly  established  in  Wales.  4.  The  Quakers 
are  more  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  their 
tenets  and  observances  (although  their  strictness 
in  the  latter  appears  to  be  on  the  decline),  than 
for  their  numbers.  5.  Jevn  are  not  numerous  in 
England;  but  are  supposed  to  have  augmented 
considerably  of  late  years. 

No  information  regarding  the  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  episcopal  church  and  those  ad- 
hering to  other  religious  creeds  in  England  is  given 
in  the  last  official  census.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  returns  of  the  registrar  general  that,  in 
the  year  1861,  out  of  a  total  number  of  168,706 
marriages,  180,697  were  solemnised  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  established  church.  Of  the  latter 
number  102,955  were  after  publication  of  banns; 
20,090 by  licence;  4,048  by  superintendent  regis- 
trar's certificate ;  and  16  by  special  licence.  But 
this  statement  does  not  represent  the  real  numbers 
with  perfect  accuracy,  as  8,588  marriages  were  not 
distinguished  in  the  registers  in  respect  to  these 
particulars.  The  numb^  of  marriages  performed  . 
otherwise  than  agreeably  to  the  forms  of  the  esta- 
blished church  was  83,009.  Roman  Catholic  mar- 
riages were,  7,782 ;  those  in  the  registered  chapels 
of  other  religious  denominations,  13,182 ;  those  of 
Jews,  262 ;  of  Quakers,  58 ;  while  marriages  con- 
tracted in  superintendent  registrars'  offices  were 
11,725.  In  1851  the  marriages  in  the  established 
church  were  about  181,000,  and  in  1861  they  were 
nearly  the  same  number.  In  1851  those  not  per- 
formed in  the  established  church  were  about 
28,000;  in  1861  they  were  88,000.  It  appears 
from  these  figures  that  an  increase  of  9,000,  which 
the  total  marriages  in  1861  exhibited,  as  compared 
with  those  in  1851,  was  appropriated  by  persons 
who  married  accorxling  to  other  rites  than  those  of 
the  established  church. 

In  1861  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  4,564' 
buildings  belonpng  to  Roman  Catholics  and  dis- 
senting denommations,  and  registered  for  the 
solemnisation  of  marriages.  A  third  part  of  that 
number  belonged  to  Independents,  1,000  to  Bap- 
tists, 895  to  Wesloyan  Methodists,  551  to  Roman 
Catholics,  193  to  Calvinistic  Methodists,  152  to 
Unitarians,  187  to  Scottish  Presbyterians,  and  141 
to  various  other  bodies  who  have  not  yet  acquired 
numerical  importance. 
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The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England 
has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  80  years. 
The  late  Cardinal  Wiseman  stated  at  the  Congress 
of  Malines,  Aug.  25,  1863,  that,  in  the  year  1830, 
there  were,  inEngland  and  Wales,  434  priests; 
jmd  that  in  1863  there  were  1,242.  In  1830  the 
churches  were  410 ;  in  1863  they  were  872.  There 
were  16  convents  in  1830,  the  number  has  arisen 
in  1863  to  162.  In  1830  there  were  no  houses  for 
religious  men,  but  in  1850  there  were  eleven.  In 
1863  the  number  amounted  to  53.  Another  report 
—in  the  *  Catholic  Directory,'  Lond.  1864— ^ives 
the  following  sutistics  regarding  the  nunber  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  churches,  and  communi- 
ties in  Great  Britain : — 


1854 

1864 

loerraM 

Roman-CathoUc  Clergy ) 
in  England   .        .       } 
Do.  in  Scotkuid       . 

Total       . 

ChnrehM   and  Stations) 
in  England  .        .       i 
Do.  in  Scotland       . 

Total      .       .       . 

Communities  of  Hen  in ) 
England        .        .       i 
Convents  in  Efagland 
Do.  In  Scotland 

Total      .       .       . 

CommlsB^oned  Army     ) 
Chaplains    .        .       J 

922 
134 

1,267 
178 

845 
44 

889 

1,056 

1,445 

678 
134 

907 
191 

229 
57 

812 

1,098 
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89 

89 
13 

17 
84 

56 

178 
18 

84 

186 

102 

- 

18 

18 

The  present  Roman  Catholic  population  of 
Great  Britain  is  estimated  at  2,000,000. 

Public  Education, — In  England  no  system  of 
public  instruction  has  been  established  by  autho- 
rity of  the  legislature.  Schools  have,  however, 
been  established  in  most  parishes,  and  very  large 
sums  have  been  left  by  pnvate  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  gratuitous  instruction.  Al- 
most all  the  grammar  schools  in  the  kingdom  owe 
their  origin  to  this  source ;  and  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  countiy  in  which  so  great  an  amount  of  pro- 
perty has  been  appropriated  for  the  education  of 
youth.  Many  of  these  bequests  have  not  been 
subjected  to  any  controlling  authority,  so  that 
they  have  not  unfrequently  been  embezzled  and 
diverted  to  other  purposes  than  those  for  which 
they  were  originally  destined.  Still,  however,  the 
amount  of  property  applicable  to  educational  pur- 
poses in  England  is  very  large.  It  is  believed 
that,  at  this  moment,  the  incomes  of  the  estates 
and  other  propertv  left  for  educational  purposes 
would  amount,  i^  properly  managed,  to  about 
400,0002.  a  year.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the 
management  of  such  property  is  far  from  efficient ; 
and  the  utility  of  the  funds  that  are  realised  is 
greatly  impaired  by  the  conditions  and  restric- 
tions under  which  they  are  applied. 

The  grammar  and  endowed  schools  appear  to 
have  been  principallv  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
upper  and  middle  dasses,  especially  the  latter; 
and  it  was  not  till  a  comparatively  recent  period 
that  any  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  supply  the 
lower  classes  with  education,  or  to  bnng  this 
most  important  instrument  of  civilisation  and  ad- 
vancement within  the  command  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.  But  during  the  present  ce.itiu-y  a 
great  many  schools  have  been  founded,  having 
this  object  in  view.  These  consist  principally  of 
what  are  called  National,  British,  and  loieign, 


and  Sunday  schooK  The  first,  under  the  control 
of  the  National  Society,  are  conducted  on  the 
system  recommended  by  Dr.  Bell  of  Madras,  and 
use  the  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  witli 
which  they  are  closely  connected.  The  schools 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  are  not  con- 
nected with  any  religious  sect,  but  are  open  to  all 
pupils  of  whatever  creed.  Sunday  Schools,  so 
called  from  their  being  open  only  on  Sundays, 
belong  to  all  denominations  of  dissenters,  as  well 
as  to  the  Church  of  England. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  giving  an  account  of  the 
primary  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  showing 
the  number  visited  by  die  government  insptetors, 
the  accommodation  for  the  children,  and  the 
number  of  children  present  at  inspection,  in  the 
ten  years  1854-68 :— 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Twin  (endM 

Chlldmi  vbo 

l!blldrcn 

51M  Auciut) 

in.p.el.d 

cui  boareom- 
modatcd 

1854 

8,147 

511,274 

410,904 

1855 

8,853 

704,495 

483.934 

1856 

4,237 

766,152 

552,226 

1857 

4,438 

841,215 

602,557 

1858 

5,435 

1,001,097 

698,303 

1859 

5,631 

1,054,818 

757,082 

1860 

6,012 

1,158,827 

830,971 

1861 

6,259 

1,215,782 

879,884 

1862 

6,113 

1,292,560 

906,158 

1863 

6,227 

1,316,988 

932.603 

It  is  sometimes  said  that,  speaking  generally, 
education  in  England  is  of  an  inferior  description ; 
and  that,  in  point  of  qualitv,  it  is  below  the 
standard  of  Prussia,  Holland,  and  some  other 
countries.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  be  the 
fact;  though  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  is  to  the  freedom  of  political  in- 
stitutions, and  the  scope  given  to  talent  and 
enterprise  to  elevate  their  possessor  in  the  scale  of 
wealth  and  distinction,  and  not  to  educational 
systems,  that  the  progress  made  by  Englidimen, 
and  the  triumphs  they  have  achieved  in  all  de- 
partments of  mdustry,  science,  and  literature,  axe 
to  be  ascribed. 

The  superior  grammar  schools,  and  the  two 
gieat  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are 
especially  appropriated  to  the  education  of  the 
higher  classes.  An  account  of  them  will  be 
found  under  the  articles  Cambridge,  Etoic, 
Oxford,  &c  The  London  University  is,  strictly 
speaking,  only  a  board  authorised  to  examine  in- 
dividual educated  at  certain  places,  and  to  grant 
degrees  to  qualified  persons. 

Poor  Law$, — A  compulsory  provision  for  the 
ntjpport  of  the  poor  has  long  existed  in  Eng^land. 
It  grew  out  of  the  impotent  attempts  made  in  the 
reigns  of  Hennr  YIII.,  Edward  YI.,  and  the  earlier 
part  of  that  of  Elizabeth,  to  suppress  mendicancy, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  the  poor  by 
voluntary  contributions.  At  length,  the  earlier 
statutes  on  the  subject  were  consolidated,  and 
the  principle  of  compulsory  provision  carried  to 
the  fullest  extent  by  the  famous  statute  of  the 
43  Eliz.  c.  2,  which  enacted,  that  all  maimed 
and  impotent  persons  should  be  provided  for  at 
the  expense  of^  their  respective  parishes,  and  that 
employment  should  be  found  for  the  unemployed 
able-bodied  poor.  From  this  remote  period,  the 
law  of  England  has  regarded  every  parish  in  the 
light  of  a  family,  the  richer  members  of  which 
were  bound  to  provide  for  those  who,  through 
inability,  misfortune,  or  want  of  work,  could  not 
provide  for  themselves.  This,  also,  is  the  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  law  of  Scotland  with  re- 
spect to  the  poor;  and  provided  the  means  for 
carrying  it  into  effect  be  so  contrived  that  indi- 
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gence  and  safTering  may  be  relieved,  without  i^t 
the  same  time  encouraging  indolence  and  vice, 
the  system  would  seem  to  be  quite  tmexception- 
able.*  Practically,  however,  this  has  been  found 
to  be  a  problem  of  exceedingly  difficult  solution, 
and  not  a  few  have  conclud^  that,  however  ad- 
ministered, all  systematic  attempts  to  relieve  the 
poor  are  necessarily,  in  the  end,  productive  of 
mcreased  want  and  misery. 

The  poor,  no  doubt,  are  naturally  anxious  that 
the  compulsory  provision  for  their  support  should 
be  raised  to  the  highest  limit,  and  that  their  ne- 
eessities  should  not  only  be  relieved,  but  that 
they  should  be  able,  without  molestation,  to  eat 
the  bread  of  idleness.  But  wherever  the  assess- 
ment and  administration  of  the  provision  for 
their  support  is  left  to  the  care  of  those  on 
whom  the  burden  of  its  payment  really  falls,  this 
tendency  to  abuse  is  not  long  in  being  effectually 
provided  against,  and  the  sustaining  and  bene- 
ficial influence  of  the  system  alone  remains.  The 
complicated  code  of  laws  respecting  settlements, 
and  the  establishment  of  workhouses,  owes  its 
origin  to  this  principle  — to  the  wish  of  the 
legislature  to  reheve  the  poor,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  rates;  and 
there  is  unquestioDable  evidence  to  show,  that, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  system  in  1603 
down  to  about  1780,  the  devices  in  question 
were  effectual  for  their  object;  and  that  while 
poverty  was  relieved,  no  encouragement  was 
given  to  sloth,  or  to  early  and  improvident 
anions. 

But  soon  after  this  period  various  innovations 
were  made  on  the  old  law«  which  broke  down 
most  of  the  securities  against  the  abuse  of  the 
rates;  and,  in  1795,  the  principle  was  adopted, 
of  mixing  together  wages  and  poor-rates,  and  of 
eking  out  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  deficiency 
in  the  former  by  payments  from  the  latter.  In 
consequence  of  this  subversion  of  tlie  principle 
on  which  the  poor  rates  had  been  previously 
administered,  they  began  rapidly  to  increase, 
and  threatened  to*  swallow  up  the  whole,  or,  at 
least,  a  very  laige  part  of  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  land.  Various  devices  were  resorted  to, 
with  the  view  of  checking  the  evil ;  but  not  one 
of  them  had  for  its  object  to  revert  to  those  prac- 
tices and  mode  of  administering  the  law,  which 
the  experience  of  more  than  250  years  had  shown 
were  fuUv  effectual  for  the  prevention  of  abuse. 
At  len^h  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was 
passed  m  1884,  which  introduced  a  totally  new 
system  for  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws. 
Under  this  act  the  country  has  been  divided  into 
unions  of  parishes,  according  to  circumstances,  the 
administration  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  poor 
in  these  unions  being  entrusted  to  a  l^ard  of  guar- 
dians elected  by  the  rate-payers.  These  guar- 
dians are  themselves  controlled  W,  and,  in  fact, 
are  merely  the  executive  officers  of  a  central  board 
of  three  commissioners  established  in  London,  who 
have  power  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the 
management  of  the  poor,  which  aU  guardians,  and 
other  inferior  offic^  are  bound  to  obey.'  The 
central  board  is  assisted  by  deputy  commissioners, 
who  attend  at  meetmgs  of  guardians,  explain  the 
law,  and  adjudicate  or  report  upon  extraordinary 
cases,  and  see  that  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
central  board  are  complied  with. 

To  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834, 
some  additions,  having  for  principle  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  respective  unions,  and  the  more  equal 
spread  of  the  burthen  of  taxation,  were  mode  in 
1864. 

Subioined  is  a  table  of  the  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  England 


and  Wales  at  different  periods  since  1748,  with 
an  estimate  of  the  pop.  at  these  periods : — 


Tout 

Burnt  expended 
OB  Poor 

PopolAtion 

kttntfe 

£ 

1748,1749,1760 

689,971 

6,000,000 

1776,1776 

1,580,800 

7,000,000 

1783,1784,1786 

2.004,239 

8,000,000 

1801 

4,017,871 

8,872,000 

1813 

6,666,100 

10,160,000 

1821 

6,969,349 

11.978,000 

1831 

6,798,888 

18,897,000 

1841 

4,760,929 

16,770,000 

1849 

5,792,963 

17,534,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pau- 
pers (exclusive  of  vagrants)  in  receipt  of  relief  in 
the  several  unions  and  parishes  under  boards  of 
guardians,  in  Enghmd  and  Wales,  on  the  1st  of 
January  in  each  year : — 


rirtjM.] 

NmnWof 

Unions  and 

Pulahee 

NnmtMrofPMpen 

Indoor 

Ottt-door 

Total 

934,419 
920,643 
860,893 
884,424 
798,822 
818,887 
861,869 
877,767 
848,806 
908,186 
860,470 
851,020 
890,423 
946,166 
1,142,624 
981,300 

18-19 
1850] 

1851 ; 

1852) 

1863; 

1864 

1855 

1856 

1867 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

590 
606 

608 

620 
624 
624 
624 
629 
643 
646 
646 
649 
653 
655 

119,375 
118,569 
110,565 
106,418 
104,186 
118,676 
121,563 
125,697 
128,882 
126,481 
128,805 
119,026 
180,961 
148,191 
146,197 
137,300 

815,044 
801,984 
750,328 
728,011 
694,686 
704,661 
729,806 
752,170 
720,424 
781,705 
737,166 
781,994 
769.462 
8021975 
996,427 
844,000 

Population  in  1851  of  624  unions  and  parishes,  16,250,861 


629 

„       642 

„        646 

1861     649 

„        653 

656 


16,628,809 
17,463,827 
17,670,985 
19,814,000 
19,875,000 
19,886,000 


The  year  1849  is  the  first  year  for  which  the 
actual  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  on  a 
given  day  can  be  returned. 

Public  Amusement8.-^There  are  few  things,  pro- 
bably, in  which  national  character  and  habits  axe 
displayed  more  truthfully  than  in  popular  s|x>rts 
and  amusements ;  and  though  none  of  these  be  in 
any  way  associated  amongst  us  with  civil  or  reli- 
gious polity,  as  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
some  modem  Catholic  nations,  they  are  still  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  and  require  a  short 
notice.  Field  sports  comprised  almost  the  whole 
pastimes  indulged  in  during  the  early  period  of 
our  history :  they  were  materially  modiSed  by  the 
game  laws  introduced  at  the  Norman  period,  and 
which  have  descended  do\iii  to  our  own  times. 
Many  generations  have  passed  since  the  chase  was 
mimicry  of  war ;  but  so  far  as  danger  and  excite- 
ment are  concerned,  fox-hunting  and  steeple 
chases  may  be  considered  as  substitutes  for  tJie 
chase  of  the  wolf  and  the  boar.  Archery  ranked 
amongst  the  most  popular  and  important  of  the 
old  English  sports,  and  constituted  the  peculiar 
boast  of  the  ancient  yeomanry,  as  is  shown  by  the 
ballads,  that  form  so  peculiar  and  valuable  a  por- 
tion of  our  earlier  literature,  and  which  give  by 
far  the  most  faithful  and  striking  illustrations  of 
this  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  commonalty.  By  their  means 
the  fame  of  tlie  outlaw,  Kobin  Hood,  has  already 
outlived  that  of  many  a  legitimate  hero,  and  bids 
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fair  to  outlive  that  of  many  more.  The  wild  boar 
"WBH  an  object  of  the  chase  down  to  the  Stuarts, 
and  deer  may,  in  a  limited  sense,  be  still  con- 
sidered as  siXch.  The  fox,  hare,  and  otter  are  at 
present  the  only  wild  animals  that  can  in  a  gene- 
ral sense  be  said  to  perpetuate  the  chase.  Fox- 
hunting may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be  in  an  especial 
manner  the  out-door  sport  of  the  country  gentle- 
men of  England  at  the  present  day.  Coursing 
and  falconry  were  sports  restricted  to  those  of 
gentle  blood ;  the  latter  has  long  been  obsolete,  in 
any  popular  sense,  though,  like  archery,  it  is  in- 
dulged in  by  a  few  individuals.  Partridge  and 
grouse  shooting  are  universally  popular  amongst 
the  country  ^ntlemen ;  and  fishmg  is  also  exten- 
sively practised.  Amongst  the  lower  classes 
wrestling  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  out- 
door sports :  it  is  followed  principally  in  the  north- 
em  and  western  cos.,  but  the  modes  are  essentially 
distinct,  that  of  the  former  more  nearly  resem- 
bling the  fashion  of  the  ancient  athletiB.  '  Quarter 
staff  and  boxing  must  also  be  considered  as  pecu- 
liarly English  in  their  character;  but  prize-n^ht- 
ing  appears  to  have  got  somewhat  out  of  fashion, 
and  the  same  may  oe  said  of  bull-baiting  and 
cock-fighting,  once  so  general,  with  other  sports 
of  a  like  brutalising  character.  Horse  races  are  of 
comparatively  modern  origin,  and  have  attained 
to  the  acme  of  popularity  with  all  classes,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  The  races  at  Epsom, 
Doncaster,  Ascot,  Goodwood,  and  other  places, 
attract  vast  crowds  of  visitors;  and  nowhere  is 
there  to  be  seen  such  a  display  of  magnificence, 
numbers,  good  humour,  and  love  of  enjoyment,  as 
may  be  witnessed  at  these  meetings.  Cricket 
grounds  and  bowling  greens  maintain  their  popu- 
larity amongst  the  more  respectable  classes,  as 
those  for  skittle  playing  do  amongst  the  lower. 
Boat-racing  may  be  noticed  as  a  popular  amuse- 
ment that  seems  to  be  gaining  ground ;  and  the 
regattas,  or  boat-matches,  that  are  now  annually 
got  up  in  several  sea-port  towns,  are  very  well 
attended.  The  holyday  fair  or  wake  comprises 
most  of  the  various  amusements  in  vogue,  and  is 
usually  annual:  some  of  the  more  ancient  of  these 
appear  to  have  had  a  religious  origin,  others  had 
business,  wholly  or  partly,  in  view:  as  popular 
festivals,  they  are  all  fast  degenerating,  and  bid 
fair  to  disapi^ear  altogether,  at  no  very  distant 
period.  In-doors,  billiards  have  replaced  the  an- 
cient shuffle-board,  and  cards,  though  still  pretty 
general,  arc  rapidly  giving  way  to  music  and  con- 
versation: many  minor  customs,  once  universal 
favourites,  might  be  named,  that  have  wholly  dis- 
appeared, and  though  the  hoUy  and  the  mistletoe 
are  still  seen  in  the  mmority  of  houses  at  Christ- 
mas, few  other  of  the  older  customs  or  sports  can 
be  said  to  sur\'ive,  in  any  state  of  vigour:  even 
blindman's  buff  and  hunt  tlie  slipper  are  now  but 
rarely  practised,  and  never  in  genteel  society. 
Dancing  keeps  its  ground,  changing  its  character 
according  to  the  changes  of  fashion.  The  muta- 
tions that  have  occurred  in  dramatic  representa- 
tions from  the  time  when  they  were  associated 
with  the  festivals  of  religion,  and  chiefly  limited 
to  scriptural  subjects,  down  to  the  allegorical 
masques  of  B.  Jonson,  which  Milton's  'Comus' 
shows  lingered  on  to  a  later  period^  form  a  wide 
field  for  investigation.  The  Christmas  mumming 
(that  may  still,  perhaps,  be  witnessed  in  some  re- 
mote cornejrs,  improving  the  stories  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  or  Fair  Rosamond)  seems  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  old  m\'8teries ;  the  moun- 
tebank and  his  merry  Andrew,  and  Punch  and 
Joan,  appear  to  have  made  their  final  exit  from 
the  scene.  It  would  require  far  more  space  than 
can  be  afforded,  to  mark  the  various  cnanges  in 


what  has  been  called  the  legitimate  drama,  whom 
master-pieces  were  produced  in  the  earlier  part  of 
its  career  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
L  The  drama  has,  at  the  present  time,  lost  the 
greater  part  of  its  predominating  influence,  for 
which  two  causes  may  be  assigned, — the  theatres 
have  ceased,  owing  to  the  greater  lateness  of  the 
dinner  hour:  to  be  the  resort  of  fashion,  whose  in- 
fluence in  England  is  all  but  omnipotent ;  and 
they  are  monopolies  which,  in  the  long  run,  alwav^ 
have  a  deteriorating  influence  over  literature  as 
well  as  industry. 

In  so  far  as  the  metropolis  may  be  considoed 
an  index  to  the  community  at  laige,  music  would 
seem  to  be  rapidly  advancing  in  popular  favour ; 
nor  can  it  escape  notice,  that  the  means  taken  to 
popularise  sculpture  and  painting  are  fast  neutral- 
ising the  propensities  which  naturally  resulted 
from  want  of  perception  and  sympathy  with  irorks 
of  art.  The  results  of  all  this  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, in  the  more  tranquil  and  refined  tone  that 
pervades  most  places  of  public  resort,  and  in  the 
greater  taste  for  country  excursions,  reading,  and 
quiet  amusements. 

Language, — ^The  En^idi  Language  is  principally 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origm.  The  Gothic  or  Belgic 
occupants  of  the  lower  and  more  fertile  parts  of 
the  country,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Roman  invasion, 
and  the  Saxons  by  whom  the  country  was  ovenon 
subsequently  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans, 
were  congenerous  races ;  so  that  the  language  of 
the  latter  easily  became  that  of  the  people  gene- 
rally. After  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  by 
William  duke  of  Normandy,  the  Norman  lan- 
guage became  that  of  the  court,  the  nobility,  and 
the  courts  of  law;  but  the  influx  of  Norman 
settlers  was  too  inconsiderable  to  have  any  ma- 
terial influence  over  the  language  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  which  continued  to  be  essentially 
Saxon.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  prejudices  of 
the  English  monarchs  of  the  Nonnan  line  in 
favour  of  their  continental  dominions  and  subjects, 
lost  much  of  their  influence,  and  being  bred  in 
EngUmd,  they  began  to  become  familiar  with,  and 
use  the  language  of,  their  English  subjects.  In 
121G,  Henry  III.  issued  a  writ  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue,  l^ot  long  after,  English  was  substituted 
instead  of  French,  in  mvd  voce  proceedings  in  the 
courts  of  law ;  and  though  written  proceedings  in 
courts  were  carried  on  for  a  considerable  period 
longer  in  a  barbarous  jaigon,  half  French  and  half 
English,  the  latter  was  ordered  by  statute,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  to  be  thenceforth  exclusively 
us^  in  the  courts.  It  is  curious,  however,  that, 
notwithstanding  this  enactment,  the  statutes  con- 
tinued to  be  promulgated  in  French  down  to  the 
reign  of  Richard  III. 

During  all  this  period  the  Anglo-Saxon  was 
gradually  acquiring  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  English  language.  A  great  many  French 
(and  consequently  Latin)  words,  through'our  long- 
continued  connection  with  France,  sucoessiveJy 
found  their  way  Into  the  language;  and  it  also 
was  enriched  by  words  derived  from  the  Greek  and 
other  tongues.  Wycliffe  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
who  flourished  in  the  14th  centuxv,  may  be  re- 
garded the  one  as  the  father  of  EngUsh  prose,  and 
the  other  of  English  poetr>'.  During  the  15th 
century,  the  language  advanced  but  little;  but, 
previously  to  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  it  had, 
m  a  great  measure,  attained  to  the  form  and 
standard  which  it  now  exhibits.  During  the  reigns 
of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  many  additional  French, 
and  some  Italian  and  Spanish  words  were  intro- 
duced. Still,  however,  of  about  88,000  words, 
which,  excluding  the  preterites  and  participles  of 
verbs,  the  English  language  is  supposed  to  com> 
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prise,  about  23,000  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  oii^ ;  and 
the  remainder  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  in  differ- 
ent but  uncertain  proportions. 

It  ia  foreii^  to  our  subject  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tails as  to  the  works  that  have  been  written  in 
English.  Suffice  it  to  sa^,  that  there  is  no  de- 
partment of  literature,  philosophy,  or  science,  in 
which  English  writers  have  not  attained  to  high, 
and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  to  unrivalled  excel- 
lence. For  a  lengthened  period,  our  philosophical 
and  political  literature  has  had  much  more  of  a 
practical  than  of  a  theoretical  or  speculative  cha- 
racter; and  the  taste  for  metaphvsical  inquiry  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  great  object  has  been  to  diffuse  literature, 
and  to  secure  the  suffinages  of  a  wide,  rather  than 
of  a  select  circle  of  readers.  The  influence  of  this 
change  on  the  character  of  our  literature,  and  the 
taste  of  the  public,  cannot  yet  be  fairly  appre- 
ciated ;  perhaps  the  former  will  ^n  in  clearness 
and  lose  in  depth ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a 
lower  standard  may  be  formed  of  philosophical  and 
liieraiy  eminence. 

Coniditum  of  the  People* — Some  remarks  have 
already  been  made  illustrative  of  the  improved 
condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  in  the 
present  times,  as  compared  with  their  condition  at 
more  remote  periods.     Speaking  generally,  all 
classes  are  now  incomparably  ^tter  fed,  better 
lodged,  and  better  clothed,  than  at  any  former 
epoch  in  our  history.    The  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  butchers'  meat  since  1770  has  been 
more  than  double  as  compared  with  the  increase 
of  the  population ;  and  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  &c,  since  the  same 
period,  has  been  quite  impreoedented.    In  &ct,  the 
poorest  individuals  are  now  in  the  daily  enjoy- 
ment of  many  descriptions  of  luxuries  that  woe, 
Bo  further  back  than  the  17th  century,  unattain- 
able even  by  the  richest  lords.    Tea  and  sugar  are 
now  become  necessaries  of  life;  every  cottage  is 
well  furnished  with  glass  windows,  and  maids  of 
all  work  are  now  quite  as  well  and  neatly  dressed 
as  the  duchesseffthat  figured  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Anne.    It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that,  not- 
withstanding this  signal  increase  of  prosperity,  con- 
siderable distress  exists  among  certain  classes— 
especially  amono^  the  agricultural  labourers.    The 
depressed  condinon  of  this  important  class  of  the 
population  appears  to  be  owing  to  a  varietv  of 
canses,  which,  however,  may  all,  or  nearly  all,  be 
traced  to  the  <me  great  evil' of  want  of  education. 
However,  this  is  an  evil  remedied  from  year  to 
year,  and,  without  indulging  in  too  sanguine  an- 
ticipations, it  may  be  said  that,  provided  tran- 
quillity, good   order,   and  that  perfect  security 
essential  to  aU  great  undertakings,  be  maintained 
at  home,  the  fiur  presumprion  is,  that  the  prosperity 
ofthecountry  will  go  on  increasing  for  averj-long 
period,  and  that  England  will  indefinitely  main- 
tain the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  richest, 
most  industrious,  and  happy  of  European  nations. 
Historical  Sketch. — After  all  the  discus- 
sions which  have  taken  place  respecting  the  his- 
tory and  character  of  those  native  tribes  which 
occupied  Britaui  at  the  period  when  the  Komans 
first  reached  its  shores,  thus  much  only  appears 
to  have  been  determined  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
bability, that  they  belonged  partly  to  that  great 
fomily  of  the  human  race  called  the  Celtic,  and 
partly  to  another  great  family  called  the  Gothic 
To  the  former  belonged  the  Cymry,  or  inhabitants 
of  Wales,  and  of  the  Western,  and,  perhaps,  also, 
the  Nortiiem  counties:  to  the  latter,  or  Goths, 
belcmged  the  Belgas,  who,  having  emigrated  from 
the  Contuient,  ocnipied  the  eastern,  lower,  and 
most  fertile  portion  of  the  comitry. 


The  visit  of  Julius  Gsesar  to  Britain  occurred 
55  years  before  Christ  From  that  time  it  re-^ 
mained  unmolested  by  the  Komans  for  nearly  90 
years.  In  a.  d.  48,  Aulus  Plautius,  despatched  by 
the  emperor  Claudius,  began  its  conquest,  which,  in 
the  space  of  about  40  years,  was  completed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  northern  part  of  Scotland, 
into  which  the  Romans  scarcely  penetrated. 

The  Komans  introduced,  to  a  great  extent^ 
their  arts  and  civilisation  into  this  remote  pro- 
vince. Thirty-three  large  towns,  and  many  mili- 
tary stations,  were  connected  together  by  mag- 
nincent  roads,  constructed  b^  the  labour  of  the 
Koman  soldiers  and  provincials.  It  is  probable 
that,  between  these  several  centres  of  civilisation, 
much  of  the  country  remained  in  that  state  of 
forest  in  which  the  Komans  had  found  it.  Still 
the  population  of  Koman  Britain  must  have  been 
large,  and  its  progress  in  refinement  considerable, 
for  two  centuries  after  the  conquest.  After  that 
time,  the  declining  power  of  Kome  yielded  to  the 
fierce  attacks  of  the  northern  tribes  of  the  island, 
and  Britain  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  inde- 
pendent of  the  empire,  but  only  to  suffer  the  moro 
from  these  fierce  assailants. 

Of  the  history  of  the  long  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  retirement  of  the  Koman  armies 
from  our  island  and  its  conquest  by  the  Saxons, 
we  possess  no  memorials  sufficiently  authentic  to 
form  a  connected  narrative.  It  appears  probable 
that  the  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  ancient  British 
tribes,  who  had  lost  their  authority  during  the 
period  of  colonial  government,  resumed  it  to  a 
certain  extent;  that  in  the  larger  towns,  the 
clerical  order,  together  with  a  council  of  magis- 
trates and  citizens,  exercised  almost  republican 
authority.  The  exact  era  of  separation  from  the 
empire  of  Kome  cannot  be  fixed ;  it  seems  to  have 
been  effected  a.  d.  409,  when  the  letters  of  the 
emperor  Honorius  commanded  the  cities  of  Britain 
to  *  provide  for  their  own  defence.'  About  forty 
years  later,  we  find  no  distinct  trace  of  municipal 
government  left;  and  the  country  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  number  of  petty  chieftains  or  kings,  and 
overrun  even  to  the  extreme  south  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Caledonian  tribes.  At  this  period  (a.  d. 
449),  Ilengist  and  Horsa,  Saxon  leaders,  ranging 
the  coast  of  the  British  Channel  with  three  of 
their  piratical  vessels,  were  invited  by  Gwrtheym 
(Vortigem),  a  British  prince  of  Kent,  to  serve 
against  these  northern  invaders.  Five  thousand 
auxiliaries  soon  arrived;  quarrels  arose  between 
the  Britons  and  th^ir  guests ;  and  (a.  d.  457)  the 
latter  conquered  Kent  for  themselves.  Such  are 
the  outlines  of  the  ancient  story  recorded  by 
Gildas.  In  our  critical  times  some  have  contended, 
that  the  names  of  the  leaders  (both  signifying  a 
hotse)  prove  that  those  personages  are  themselves 
as  fabulous  as  the  well-known  tale  with  which 
they  are  connected,  of  the  marriage  and  dowry  of 
the  beautiful  Kowena;  the  defeat  of  the  Saxons, 
their  return,  and  the  treacherous  seizure  of  Vorti- 
gem ;  all  of  which  are  mentioned  only  by  later 
British  writers. 

The  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  Britain  by 
the  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles,  occupied  a  space 
of  about  180  years,  from  the  landing  of  HengLst. 
Five  British  states,  Strath-Clyde,  Cumbria,  North 
and  South  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  maintained  their 
existence  for  a  somewhat  longer  time.  Three 
Saxon  kingdoms  (Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex),  one 
Jutish  (Kent),  four  Anglian  (Bernicia,  Deira, 
East  Anglia,  Mercia),  were  formed  in  this  period. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  were  a  people  divided  into 
various  castes.  The  kings,  or  ealdermen,  reigned 
by  a  sort  of  hereditary  right,  without  any  strict 
adherence  to  the  laws  of  succession,  but  all  claimed 
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descent  from  the  original  race  of  Odin.  The  no- 
bUity,  *  carls,'  *  earlcundmen/  of  *  thanebom/  were 
a  cl&s8  apart,  like  those  of  continental  nobles  at 
the  present  day.  The  third  class  was  that  of  the 
*  oeorls,'  or  ignoble ;  placed  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ence on  the  nobility,  yet  freemen  according  to  the 
law.  Their  rank,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
nobles,  was  estimated  by  the  different  value  of 
their  compuigatozy  oaths,  in  giving  evidence,  and 
of  their  lives  and  persons,  according  to  the  *  were- 
gild,'  or  legal  compensation  for  blood;  namely, 
one-sixth.  Every  fiieeman  was  presumptively  at- 
tached to  some  *  lord,'  and  designated  as  his  *  man.' 
A  class  of  these  *  earls,'  posseted  of  landed  pro- 
perty, yet  not  'lords,'  seems  to  have  occupied, 
like  the  equites  of  the  Romans,  a  sort  of  inter- 
mediate rank  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
under  the  various  titles  of  sithcundmen,  lesser 
thanes,  &c.  They  seem  to  have  had  the  privilege, 
denied  to  the  ceorl,  of  choosing  their  own  lords. 
The  ceorls,  on  the  other  hand,  were  *  bonde,'  at- 
tached to  the  glebe ;  and  might  be  the  subjects  of 
gift  or  bequest  along  with  it,  not  as  slaves,  but  as 
appurtenant  to  the  property.  They  took  no  part 
in  the  political  government  of  the  realm.  Lastly, 
the  theowes,  or  ser&,  were  slaves  in  the  full  im- 
port of  the  word.  ^ 

The  territorial  division  of  England,  finder  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tyth- 
ings,  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  their  civil  institutions.  The  earl,  the 
hundreder,  and  the  tvthing-man,  presided  respec- 
tively over  these  divisions.  Each  of  these  officers 
held  a  court  of  justice,  which  was  attended  by  the 
landed  proprietors :  and  by  the  weU-known  custom 
of  *  frank-pledge,'  the  superior  or  noble  was  ren- 
dered responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  inferior  or 
man ;  and  the  vicinage,  collectively,  for  those  of 
its  members.  The  witenagemote,  or  assembly  of 
the  wise  men,  seems  to  have  been,  in  its  original 
nature,  rather  a  high  court  of  justice,  for  the  re- 
dress of  complaints  by  or  agamst  the  great  men 
of  the  realm,  than  a  legislative  assembly.  The 
earls,  aldermen,  and  higher  prelates  attended  it ; 
and  it  is  probable^  though  uncertain,  that  the 
burghs  sent  deputies  to  it.  Together  with  the 
king,  it  constituted  the  sovereign  powex  of  the 
empire;  the  Saxon  kings  usuiUly  promulgated 
their  laws,  as  enacted  by  themselves,  with  the 
advice  of  their  *  witan ;'  and  the  succession  to  the 
crown  was  fixed  by  their  determination.  The 
conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity 
was  commenced  by  Augustine  and  his  com- 
panions, missionaries  despatched  by  Gregory  YII. 
in  the  banning  of  the  seventh  century,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  ^eat  rapiditv  to  completion.  Al- 
though the  religion  of  Christ  had  been  introduced 
for  five  centuries  at  least  into  the  country  among 
the  Britons,  it  had  sunk  so  completely  into  decay 
in  the  revolution  which  followed  the  fall  of  the 
Koman  empire,  that,  from  the  reconversion  of  the 
island  under  its  Saxon  masters,  we  date  our  epis- 
copal succession,  and  the  foimdatiou  of  our  reli- 
gious establishments. 

The  first  appearance  of  supremacy  among  the 
numerous  chieftains  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  occurs 
in  the  instance  of  Ella,  king  of  Sussex,  who 
having,  in  consequence  of  a  great  victorj",  ob- 
tained a  temporary  authority  over  the  Britons, 
assumed  the  title  of  Bretwalda  (ruler  of  the 
Britons),  about  a.d.  491.  During  the  long  period 
of  the  Saxon  conquest,  several  independent  states 
were  founded,  of  which  the  principal  and  best 
known  are  Weaaex,  Sussex,  Kent,  Essex,  Deira, 
East  Anglia,  Northumberland;  and  hence  has 
arisen  the  well-known  term  of  heptarchy ;  which, 
however,  is  substantially  erroneous,  inasmuch  as 


at  no  particular  point  of  time  did  these  seven 
states  exist  independently  of  each  other.  Several 
princes,  who  by  connection  or  conquest  obtained 
a  sui)erior  power  to  the  rest,  assumed  in  succession 
the  title  of  Bretwalda,  which  eventually  (a.d.  830) 
was  held  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  commonly- 
regarded  as  the  first  king  of  England. 

The  accession  of  Egb^  to  this  dignity  was  con- 
temporary with  the  first  invasion  of  the  Danes. 
For  a  centur}'  and  a  half  fiom  that  time,  their 
inroads  were  continually  repeated.  All  substan- 
tial progress  in  civilisation  was  effectually  ar- 
rested by  this  terrible  evlL  The  Danes  were 
always  at  hand:  the  intervals  between  their 
incursions,  instead  of  being  employed  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  princes  and  people  in  forming 
powerful  combinations  for  defence,  were  spent  in 
civil  wars ;  and  the  weaker  party  habitually  called 
upon  this  powerful  foreign  enemy  for  support.  The 
reign  of  the  great  Alfred,  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  Saxon  annals,  took  place  towards  the  middle 
of  this  period  (871-901).  Under  his  succesaoiB 
(Athelstan  and  Edmund)  the  Saxon  sway  was 
extended,  both  by  the  repulse  of  the  Danes,  and 
by  the  subjugation  of  the  Britons  of  Cumbria  and 
Devonshire.  But  the  Danes  again  succeeded  in 
overrunning  almost  the  whole  of  England ;  and 
became,  in  fact,  not  only  the  chieftains,  but  the 
progenitors  of  a  laige  proportion  of  the  population 
of  the  country  N.  of  the  U  umber,  and  of  the  coast 
between  that  river  and  the  Wash  (the  ancient 
Danelage) .  At  length,  under  Sweyne  and  Canute 
(a.  d.  1017),  the  Danes  became  masters  of  the 
kingdom,  which,  however,  they  only  held  for 
24  years,  or  till  1041,  when  the  crown  devolved 
on  an  Anglo-Saxon  prince,  Edward,  sumamed  the 
Confessor.  Six  powerfiil  earls,  Danes  and  Eng- 
lishmen, divided  the  country  between  them, 
under  his  authority,  which,  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign,  was  little  more  than  nominaL 
At  his  death,  Harold,  one  of  these  chieftains,  dis- 
regarding both  the  claims  of  Edward's  natural 
successors,  and  those  of  William,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, his  kinsman,  to  whom  he  had  bequeathed 
the  crown,  seized  it  by  force,  William,  having 
determined  to  vindicate  his  pretensions  by  force  of 
arms,  invaded  England  with  a  powerful  army; 
and  having  defeated  and  killed  Harold  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Hastings,  on  the  14th  October, 
1066,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

The  Norman  Conc|ucst  is  the  great  sera  to  which 
reference  is  ordinarily  made  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  order  of  things  in  English  history'.  The 
immediate  change,  however,  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  division  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  into 
60,000  knights'  fees  or  estates,  among  the  followers 
of  the  Conqueror,  as  feudal  lords.  Feudality 
existed  among  the  Saxons  as  well  as  the  Normans. 
But  the  tie  which  connected  the  inferior  with  the 
superior  was  more  one  of  personal  service,  and 
less  strictly  territorial  in  its  nature ;  nor  were  the 
peculiar  incidents  of  military  tenure,  as  understood 
in  France  and  Germany,  kno^^n  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Soon  after  the  Conquest,  the  greater 
part  of  the  territory  of  England  became  in  fact, 
as  well  as  by  the  gift  of  the  sovereign,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Norman  knights.  But  it  seems 
certain  that  a  large  proportion  still  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Saxon  and  Danish  thanes,  who 
either  keep  possession  of  the  lands  m  defiance  or 
evasion  of  the  royal  grants,  or  by  compodtion 
with  the  Normans  to  whom  they' had  been  as- 
signed. The  class  immediately  under  the  nobles, 
— the  freemen  or  ceorls  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period — if  the  viUani,  hordarii,  and  cotttrU  of 
Domesday  Book  be  rightly  considered  as  repre- 
scutiiig  that  class — appcfurs  to  have  comprised 
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the  great  bulk  of  ihe  population :  the  term,  or 
slaves,  mentioned  in  that  record,  amount  only  to 
about  an  eighth  part  of  the  former  class.  Eighty- 
two  boroughs  are  named  ;  and,  allowing  for  those 
parts  of  England  of  which  the  sorvey  is  not  pre- 
•aervedf  the  number  was  probably  about  100. 
These  boroughs  seem  to  have  been  small,  Hi- 
fortified  places,  inhabited  by  a  population  partly 
governed  b^  municipal  customs,  and  partly  under 
the  protection  of  the  king,  or  of  some  neighbouring 
noble  or  prelate,  ftom  whom,  in  after  times,  they 
generally  purchased  their  franchises.  The  popu- 
ution  of  England,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  has  been  estimated  at 
about  2,000,000 :  and  considering  that  the  whole 
northern  purt  lay  almost  waste,  and  that  many 
towns,  manon,  and  villages  are  mentioned  as 
having  lost  half  their  inhabitants  since  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  through  the  calamities 
attending  the  invasion,  it  has  b^  supposed  that 
the  pop.  under  that  prince  fell  little  short  of 
3,000,000;  though  we  incline  to  think  that  this 
is  considerably  beyond  the  mark.  It  nia^,  how- 
ever, be  inferred  from  other  facts,  that  England, 
in  that  early  time,  was  almost  wholly  reclaimed 
and  cultivated,  since  nearly  all  the  villages  and 
hamleta  with  which  its  surface  is  so  thickly  strewn 
aeem  to  derive  their  origin  from  the  Saxon  age. 

From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  accession  of 
Edward  I.  (1066  to  1272),  the  principal  circum- 
stances which  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  of 
British  historv  are — the  disputes  between  the 
Norman  and  ^lantagenet  kings  and  their  barons, 
toother  with  the  development  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem ;  the  quarrel  between  the  sovereigns  and  the 
church;  and  the  foreign  relations  of  England, 
arising  out  of  the  French  provinces  held  oy  its 
kings  as  feudal  lords.  As,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  feudal  law,  every  superior  lord  had  a 
courts  consisting  of  all  those  who  held  laud  imme- 
diately of  him,  so  the  king's  tenants  in  chief 
formed  the  highest  court  of  common  council  of  the 
realm.  It  consisted,  consequently,  not  only  of  the 
greater  barons,  but  of  such  inferior  ones  as  were 
under  no  superior  lord,  but  held  directly  of  the 
king.  But  the  former  naturally  acquired  a  pre- 
ponderating share  in  it.  Backed  by  the  people, 
th^  contended  with  their  sovereign  for  the  rights 
which  were  finally  established  by  Magna  Charta, 
in  1215.  The  greater  part  of  this  celebrated  in- 
strament  is  directed  against  the  abuses  of  the 
king's  power  as  feudal  lord ;  but  it  established  the 
two  great  principles,  that  no  one  should  undeigo 
the  consequences  of  a  criminal  act,  unless  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers,  from  which,  through  a 
variety  of  changes,  adapted  to  the  necessities  of 
particular  times,  we  derive  our  modem  trial  by 
jury;  and  that  no'scutage'  (originallv  a  pecii- 
nia'rv  contribution  assessed  in  lieu  of  mditar}'  ser- 
vice) should  be  levied,  except  by  consent  of  the 
great  council  of  the  realm.  This  provision,  framed 
on  behalf  of  the  king's  tenants  in  chief  only,  has 
become  the  basis  of  the  popular  right  of  taxation 
by  representatives.  Continued  disputes  respecting 
the  extent  of  these  privileges,  and  the  pride  of  the 
nobility,  led  to  the  barons'  war  in  the  reign  of 
Henr>'*IIT.,  in  which  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of 
Leicester,  for  a  time  governed  the  kingdom,  and 
convened  the  first  meeting  of  the  great  council,  or 
*  parliament,'  to  which  representatives  of  the 
commons  distinctly  appear  to  have  been  sum- 
moned.   This  was  in  1265 — six  centuries  ago. 

The  two  great  points  on  which  the  clcigy  and 
the  crown  were  at  issue,  from  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam Kufns  to  that  of  Henr^  III.,  were  those  of 
investitures,  and  of  the  jurisdiction  over  eccle- 
^«tics.    The  first,  in  point  of  fact,  involved  the 
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Question,  whether  the  temporalities  annexed  to 
the  higher  ofiices  of  the  church,  such  as  bishoprics 
and  abbeys,  should  be  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  or 
the  pope ;  the  second,  whether  cleigymen,  in  cri- 
minal proceedings,  should  be  subject  to  the  ro;^al 
courts  or  their  own.  Stephen  conceded  the  point 
of  investiture;  but  Henry  II.  strongly  resisted 
the  demands  of  the  diurch,  and,  by  the  Constitu* 
tions  of  Clarendon  (1164),  abrogated  many  privi- 
leges which  it  had  previously  enjoyed,  under 
pretence  of  restoring  ancient  laws.  But  the  oppo- 
sition and  martyrdom  of  Becket  turned  the  scale 
against  the  rojal  authority.  Henry  was  forced  to 
recede  from  his  demands.  The  quarrel  of  investi- 
tures was  again  renewed  in  the  reign  of  John ; 
and  that  prince,  pressed  by  the  diffiralties  of  his 
position,  not  only  yielded  the  point,  but  owned 
the  feudal  superiority  of  the  see  of  Rome.  But 
the  power  of  that  church  seemed  suddenly  to 
decay,  after  attaining  the  full  recognition  of  her 
rights:  in  the  long  reign  of  Henry  III.  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ro^al  courts  was  silently  ex- 
tended over  ecclesiastics,  and  the  prize  of  so  pro- 
tracted a  struggle  was  partially  yielded  with  httle 
resistance. 

WiUiam  I.  and  his  immediate  successors  pos- 
sessed no  continental  dominions  except  Nor- 
mandy, for  which  they  owed  fealtv  to  the  crovm 
of  France.  But  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  to 
which  Heniv  II.  belonged,  were  masters  of  the 
provinces  of  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine;  to 
which  that  king  added  Guienne  and  Poictou  by 
marriage,  and  Brittany  by  conquest;  so  that 
above  a  third  part  of  France  was  under  the  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  the  kings 
of  England.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Bichard,  sumamed,  for  his  bravery,  Coeur  de 
Lion,  After  greatly  distinguishing  himself,  and 
adding  to  the  glory  of  the  English  arms  by  his 
exploits  in  Palestine,  he  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned at  Vienna,  on  his  way  home,  and  did  not 
recover  his  freedom  till  he  had  agreed  to  pay  an 
enormous  ransom.  He  soon  after  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  wound  he  received  in  an  attack  on  a 
castle  near  Limoges. 

Kichard,  having  no  issue,  was  succeeded,  in 
1199,  by  his  brouier  John,  sumamed  Lackkouf, 
whose  reign  is  one  of  the  most  inglorious  in  the 
English  annals.  During  its  contmuance,  Philip 
Augustus,  king  of  France,  an  able  and  pohtic 
prince,  re-unit^  to  the  French  crown  almost  all 
those  possessions  in  France  that  had  been  under 
the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  England. 
But  this  loss  was  in  some  measure  countervailed 
by  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  commenced  in  1172, 
by  the  Norman  chieftains  of  Henry  II.  The  sub- 
jugation of  that  island  was  not,  however,  com- 
pletely accomplished  till  about  four  centuries 
after. 

But  the  reign  of  John  was  chiefiy  remarkable 
for  the  concession  of  the  Great  Charter  {Magna 
Ch€trta)y  signed  at  Kunnymede  in  1215.  In  the 
following  reign,  under  Henry  IIL,  the  commons, 
as  already  stated,  were  expressly  summoned  as 
constituent  members  of  parhament.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  constitution  were  thus  laid;  and 
means  prepared  for  that  gradual  reduction  of  the 
realm  under  a  more  regular  form  of  government, 
which  was  in  great  measure  efifectcd  during  the 
long  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1272  to  1807),  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  princes  who  ever  sat  on 
the  throne  of  England.  Under  him,  the  great 
council  of  the  realm  assumed  a  form  resembling 
that  of  the  modem  parliament,  by  the  separation 
of  the  greater  barons,  from  whom  the  modem 
peerage  is  derived,  from  the  great  body  of  the 
tenants  in  chief;   the  former  being  personal!]; 
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Summoned  to  parliament,  the  latter  ceasinf  to  be 
summoned  at  all,  and  being  present  only  tbrough 
their  representatives.  These,  however,  continued 
for  a  lengthened  period  to  }*ield  a  reluctant  at- 
tendance, and  seldom  interfered  in  public  affairs, 
except  to  vote  or  reftise  the  supplies  demanded  by 
the  sovereign.  The  commons  and  lords  appear  to 
have  sat  in  separate  bodies,  at  least  occasionally, 
as  early  as  this  reign.  The  power  of  the  ^reat 
barons,'at  the  expense  of  the  lesser,  was  materially 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  statute  termed 
*  de  doms,*  which  tended  to  create  perpetuities  in 
feudal  estates;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
statute  *  quia  emptores,  prevented  the  owners  from 
increasing  the  number  of  their  vassals  by  subin- 
feudation. The  combined  operation  of  the  two 
tended  to  throw  the  land  more  extensivelv  into 
laige  demesnes,  and  to  diminish  the  number  of 
the  small  feudal  chieftains,  retainers  of  the  higher 
nobles.  With  the  church  Edward  was  generally 
at  peace,  though  in  his  reign  considerable  steps 
were  made  towards  the  repression  of  its  temporal 
usurpations,  by  the  subordination  of  the  eccle- 
siastical to  the  royal  tribunals,  and  by  laws  of  mort- 
main. In  its  foreign  relations,  the  rei^  of  Ed- 
ward was  eminenUy  glorious,  unjustifiable  as 
many  of  his  acts  must  h&  esteemed.  He  subdued 
Wales;  interfered  with  dignity  in  the  affairs  of 
the  continent;  and,  taking  put  in  the  disputes 
respecting  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land, nearly  subju^ted  that  country,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  which  he  died,  while  engaj^  in  the  active 
prosecution  of  hostilities  against  it. 

His  son  Edward  II.  lost,  in  a  few  unfortunate 
campaigns,  the  footing  which  his  father  had  gained 
in  ScotUnd ;  the  crown  of  which  was  triumphantly 
worn  by  Robert  Bruce,  the  conqueror  of  Bannock- 
bum  (1312).  The  rest  of  Edward's  reign  was 
occupied  by  a  len^hened  struggle  in  support  of 
his  favountes  agamst-  the  barons  and  his  queen. 
In  the  end,  he  was  dethroned,  in  1827,  by  the 
prelates  and  nobles,  who  assumed  the  power  of  a 
parliament,  and  perished  miserably  in  Berkeley 
Castle,  shortly  after  his  son  Edward  III.  had  been 
raised  to  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

The  reign  of  this  great  prince  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated on  account  of  his  wars  in  France,  which  he 
conducted  with  much  valour  and  brilliant,  though 
only  temporary,  success.  The  right  which  he  as- 
serted to  the  crown  of  France  was  derived  through 
his  mother  Isabella,  who  stood  nearest  in  the  line 
of  succession,  but  was  herself  excluded  by  the 
Salic  law  from  its  inheritance.  It  was  maintained 
in  favour  of  the  claim  of  Edward,  that  a  title  de- 
rived through  a  female,  though  herself  incapable 
of  reigning,  is  valid.  The  nation,  as  in  the  wars 
of  Edwarcl  I.  against  Scotland,  was  carried  away 
by  the  excitement  of  foreign  conquest,  and  for  a 
long  time  aided  its  sovereign  with  subsidies,  tall- 
ages, and  loans,  prodigally  lavished  in  support  of 
his  pretensions.  These  wars  lasted,  with  few  in- 
temiptions,  from  1887  to  1874 ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  victories  of  Cressy  (1846)  and  Poic- 
tiers  (1364),  the  capture  of  a  kmg  of  France,  and 
the  desolation  of  the  greater  part  of  that  kingdom, 
Edward  retained  at  their  termination  only  Bor- 
deaux, Bayonne,  Calais,  and  an  insignificant  dis- 
trict of  Gascony. 

It  was  during  these  wars,  and  in  the  court  of 
Edward,  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry  attained  its 
highest  point  of  exaltation.  Although  tbis  cha- 
racteristic of  that  brilliant  era  was  but  of  a  tem- 
porary nature  in  itself  (for  the  knights  of  Edward's 
court  left  no  successors),  yet  it  had  very  important 
results  in  modelling  and  refining  the  taste  and 
character  of  the  higher  orders.     Meanwhile  the 
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important  change,  under  the  influence  of  diilereiit 
causes.  The  wars  with  France,  for  the  first  tinoe 
since  the  battle  of  Hastings,  thoroughly  awakened 
the  spirit  of  English  nationality.  The  distinctioa 
between  Norman  and  Saxon  was  thenceforth 
merged  in  the  character  of  Englishman.  The  lan- 
guage rose  ootemporaneonslv  with  the  nation ;  for 
though  the  change  of  speech  from  Saxon  to  Eng- 
lish was  a  very  slow  process— extending,  at  least, 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  that  of  Edward  IIL 
—the  written  dialect  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
at  once  from  barbarism  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  poems  of  Chaucer,  whose  career  bc^z^an 
in  this  reign ;  a  point  from  which  it  receded,  rather 
than  advanced,  for  a  centuiy  ailerwaida.  The 
royal  prerogative  declined  during  the  latter  part 
of  this  reign,  owing  chiefly  to  the  necessities  </the 
king,  whose  great  expenditure  rendered  him  de- 
pendent on  his  parliaments,  which,  for  the  first 
time,  were  now  directed  by  statute  to  be  sum- 
moned annually.  The  lowest  class,  on  the  other 
hand,  greatly  rose  in  importance. 

The  great  pestilence  that  raged  in  England  m 
1349,  is  supposed  to  have  cut  off  a  half,  or  more^ 
of  the  inhabitants.  This  is  probably  exaggerated ; 
however,  whether  one-half,  or  a  quarter,  or  a  tenth 
of  the  inhabitants  perished,  it  seems  certain  that 
as  the  services  of  those  that  survived  became 
more  valuable,  they  demanded  and  received  higher 
wages.  This  rise  was,  however,  regarded  as  a 
grievous  hardship ;  and  the  king,  with  the  advice 
of  *  his  prelates,  nobles,  and  learned  men,'  issued 
an  edict,  by  which  all  labourera  were,  under  severe 
penalties,  ordered  to  work  at  their  old  occupation 
for  the  same  wages  that  they  received  before  the 
pestilence.  But  *  the  servants,  having  no  regard 
to  the  said  ordinance,  but  to  their  ease  and  singular 
covetize,'  refused  to  serve  unless  for  higher  wages 
than  it  allowed.  In  consequence  of  this  resistance, 
the  famous  statute  of  the  21st  Edward  III.  c.  1, 
commonly  called  the  statute  of  labourers,  was 
passed.  It  enacted,  that  every  able-bodied  person 
under  60  years  of  age,  not  having  suflicient  to  live 
on,  being  required,  shall  be  bound  to  serve  him 
that  doth  require  him,  or  else  shall  be  committed 
to  gaol  till  he  finds  surety  to  serve.  If  a  servant 
or  workman  depart  from  service  before  the  time 
agreed  on,  he  shall  be  imprisoned;  and  if  any 
artificer  take  more  wages  than  were  wont  to  be 
paid,  he  shall  be  committed  to  gaoi  But  the  in- 
crease of  wages  having  originated  in  natural  causes, 
could  not  be  checked  by  such  enactments.  Their 
inefficacy  did  not,  however,  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  more  consistent  with  justice  or  common 
sense.  On  the  contrary,  fresh  efforts  were  made 
to  give  effect  to  the  statute  of  labourers;  and  to 
prevent  its  being  defeated  by  the  peasantry  taking 
refuge  in  towns,  or  emigrating  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  countiir,  it  was  enacted  by  the  d4th  Edward 
III.,  that  if  any  labourer  or  servant  flee  to  any 
town,  the  chief  ofiicer  shall  deliver  him  up ;  and  if 
they  depart  for  another  country,  they  shall  be 
burned  m  the  forehead  with  the  letter  F.  The 
injustice  done  to  the  labourers  by  these  oppressive 
statutes  was  the  more  glaring,  as  Edward,  to  obtain 
funds  to  prosecute  his  schemes  of  conquest  in 
France,  had  recourse  to  the  disgraceful  expedient 
of  enfeebling  the  standard  of  the  coin.  Not  only, 
therefore,  did  the  r^ulations  as  to  wages,  so  far  at 
least  as  they  were  effectual,  deprive  the  common 
people  of  that  increased  payment  to  which  they 
were  entitled  from  the  diminution  of  their  num- 
bers, but  they  also  hindered  them  from  being  com- 
pensated for\he  fhiud  practised  on  the  com.  It 
was  attempted,  indeed,  to  obviate  the  efi^ts  of  the 
diminution  of  the  latter  by  fixing  the  prices  of 
mass  of  the  people  was  undergoing  a  still  more   most  articles;  but  this  was  only  to  bolster  up  one 
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absoidity  b^  another,  and  it  is  not  poesible  that 
such  Hmitations  could  have  any  material  influence. 
Notwithstanding  the  degradation  and  ignorance 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  oppressions  to  which 
they  were  sabjected  made  them  at  length  rise  en 
■wsae  a^rainst  their  oppressors.  So  long  indeed  as 
Ed^'ard  IIL  lived,  the  public  tranquillity  was  pre- 
served, and  the  villeins  and  labourers  submitted  to 
the  injustice  of  which  they  were  the  victims.  But 
the  growth  of  towns  and  manufactures,  during  the 
lengthened  reign  of  this  monarch,  having  mate- 
lially  increased  the  number  of  free  labourers,  a  new 
spirit  began  to  actuate  the  peasantry,  who,  con- 
trasting their  servile  condition  with  the  condition 
of  the  citizens,  became  sensible  of  thefar  inferiority, 
and  more  alive  to  the  oppressions  they  suffered. 
An  attempt  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
of  labourns,  in  the  reign  of  Bichard  IL,  was  the 
eronnd  work  of  the  famous  rebellion  headed  by 
Wat  Tvler.  The  demands  made  by  the  peasantry 
show  the  i^evances  under  which  they  laboured. 
They  reqmred  the  abolition  of  slavery,  freedom  of 
ooDunerce  in  market-towns  without' tolls  or  im- 
posts, and  a  fixed  rent  on  lands,  instead  of  the 
services  due  by  villanage.  The  rebellion,  after 
havini;^  attained  to  a  formidable  magnitude,  was 
suppressed  with  much  bloodshed.  But  Uiough  re- 
established, the  servitude  of  the  peasantry  was 
relaxed,  and  the  class  of  free  labourers  became  gra- 
dnaily  more  numerous. 

How  far  this  national  movement  was  aided  by 
the  religions  excitement  which  b^gan  at  the  same 
time  to  prevail,  has  been  much  debated.  About 
1360,  W^cliffe  began  his  attacks  upon  the  men- 
dicant fnaiB,  and  upon  many  abuses  of  the  church 
as  it  then  existed.  He  was  supported  in  the  royal 
council  by  Edward's  third  son,  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  by  some  of  the  principal  nobility,  through 
jealousy  of  the  prelates :  but  his  chief  reliance 
for  the  propagation  of  bis  tenets  was  on  the  people, 
among  whom  he  distributed  the  Scriptures  in  the 
vulgar  tongue ;  and  despatched  the  disciples,  called 
his  *  poor  priests,'  who  appealed  to  their  homely 
tenae  in  their  own  idiom,  and  by  aiguments  suited 
to  their  capacities.  He  died  in  1884  ;  his  followers 
were  soon  distinguished  by  the  title  of  hereti<!6 ; 
and  the  increasing  prevalence  of  their  opinions 
was  fuUy  testified,  in  1400,  by  the  enactment  of 
the  statute,  '  2>e  Heretico  comhurtndo^^  the  com- 
mencement of  a  long  series  of  persecutions  directed 
against  them. 

Richard  IL  was  dethroned  in  1899  by  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke,  his  cousin,  and  murderea  shortly 
afterwards.  The  usurping  monarch,  Henry  IV., 
was  chiefly  occupied,  duimg  his  reign,  with  do- 
mestic troubles,  which  were  with  difficulty  over- 
eome  by  his  great  abilities  ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
for  two  important  events  in  the  development  of 
the  constitution,  though  not  much  notic^  at  the 
time— the  fixing,  bv  statute,  of  the  parliamentar}' 
light  of  election  fox  counties  in  'aU  freeholders, 
afterwards  restrained  under  Henry  YI.,  to  those 
who  were  worth  40s.  per  aimum ;  and  the  re- 
cognition of  the  two  houses  as  bodies  possessing 
distinct  privileges,  not  to  be  interfered  with  by 
each  other. 

Henry  V.,  son  of  Henry  IV^  renewed  the  claims 
of  his  ancestor  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  gained 
the  great  victory  of  Agincourt,  in  1415,  which 
laid  most  of  that  kingdom  at  his  mercy.  But 
this  success  was  productive  of  no  real  advan- 
tage. France,  indeed,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
l^reat  distress,  but  England  participated  largely 
m  the  mischiefs  inflicted  on  her  neighbour.  The 
draughts  of  men  and  money  requited  for  the  re- 
inforcement and  maintenance  of  the  armies  in 
France,  and  the  licence  given  to  all  sorts  of  dis- 


orders at  home,  by  the  absence  of  the  soverei^ 
could  not  fiul  of  having  a  most  mischievous  m- 
fluence.  A  statute  of  the  9th  of  Henry  V.  recites, 
that  *  whereas  at  the  making  of  the  act  of  the 
14th  of  Edward  HL  (1840)  tiiere  were  sufficient 
of  proper  men  in  each  county  to  execute  every 
office ;  but  that  owing  to  pestilence  and  wars, 
there  are  not  now  (1421)  a  sufficiency  of  respon- 
sible persons  to  act  as  sheriffs,  coroners,  ana  es- 
cheators.'  The  success  of  the  French  arms  under 
the  celebrated  Joan  of  Arc  and  Count  Dunoia, 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  YI.,  at  length  put 
a  period  to  the  attempts  of  the  English  to  conauer 
France.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  tranquillity 
they  enjoyed  subsequently  to  the  termiiuition  of 
the  French  wars,  was  but  of  short  duration,  as 
Enghmd  soon  after  became  the  theatre  of  civil 
war. 

Henry  lY.  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  third 
son  of  Edward  III.  The  title  which  he  set  up 
against  Richard  II.  was  derived  through  his 
mother,  great-granddaughter  of  Edward,  earl  of 
Lancaster,  whom  a  popular  tradition  represented 
as  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  III.,  and  excluded 
from  the  succession  on  account  of  deformity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  second 
son  of  Edward  III.,  had  also  female  descendants. 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  through  one  of  these, 
acquired  a  title  clearly  preferable  to  that  of  the 
descendants  of  Henry  lY.,  if  their  apocryphal 
claun  through  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  were  re- 
jected. The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Lancaster 
assumed  the  red  rose  for  their  symbol ;  those  of 
York,  the  white.  The  parties  attached  to  the 
rival  factions  were  pretty  equally  balanced,  and 
for  nearly  forty  vears,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  short  intervals,  one-half  the  nation  may  be 
said  to  have  turned  its  arms  against  the  other. 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  fell  in  the  field,  leaving 
his  claims  to  Edward  lY.,  who,  after  various 
changes  of  fortune,  dethroned  Henr^  YI.  in  1461. 
His  son,  Edward  Y.,  a  minor,  is  beheved  to  have 
been  murdered  in  the  Tower,  after  a  reign  of  13 
days,  bv  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  after- 
wards ^chard  HI.  This  able  but  sanguinary 
prince  lost  his  crown  and  his  life  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  gained  in  1485,  by 
Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond.  This  event 
put  a  period  to  the  civil  wan,  the  victor  uniting 
m  his  person  the  title  of  Lancaster  through  his 
mother,  Margaret  Beaufort,  and  that  of  York 
acquired  through  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  lY. 

l%e  reign  of  Henry  YII.  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  the  country.  This 
politic  and  able  prince  completely  destroyed  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  feudal  aristocracy. 
From  a  very  remote  period,  the  great  lords  had 
been  accustomed  to  maintain  vast  numbera  of 
servants  and  retainers,  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  their  grandeur,  and  partly  as  the 
means  of  security  and  of  attack.  The  retainen 
generally  lived  on  the  estates  of  their  masters, 
who  supplied  them  with  badges  and  liveries,  and 
with  provisions  while  in  service.  These  persons 
were  not  only  ready  upon  all  occasions,  when 
called  upon,  to  support  the  cause  of  their  loi^ds, 
to  execute  their  orders,  and  to  give  evidence  for 
them  in  courts  of  law,  but,  trusting  to  their  in- 
fluence to  screen  them  from  justice,  they  scrupled 
not,  whenever  an  opportumt^  offered,  to  attack 
those  they  considered  as  th^  master's  enemies. 
The  predatory  habits  acquired  in  such  a  mode  of 
life  could  not  be  easily  laid  aside  ;  and  when  dis- 
missed from  service,  or  not  emploved  by  their 
masten,  they  genendly  supported  themselves  by 
theft  and  robboy.  Many  statuteshad  been  passed 
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•for  represriiif!^  so  enonnous  an  abuse,  but  without 
-any  perceptible  effect ;  and  during  the  civil  wars 
the  evil  attained  to  a  firi^htM  ejcceas.  No  pro- 
vision being  made  for  disbanded  soldien  or  re- 
tainers, it  was  not  unusual  to  expose  liveries  for 
sale^  and  the  competition  for  them  amongst  idle 
and  disorderly  persons  was  such  that  they  occa- 
-sionally  brought  considerable  sums.  Henry  YII. 
detemiined  to  abate  this  nuisance ;  and  his  saga- 
city and  firmness,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  placed,  enabled  him  to  succeed. 
Many  of  the  principal  nobles  had  perished  in  the 
struggles  terminated  by  the  battle  of  fiosworth ; 
and  their  power  had  been  impaired  by  repeated 
confiscations,  and  by  the  extraordinary  expenses 
they  had  had  to  sustain.  The^  were,  therefore, 
but  ill-fitted  to  defend  their  pnvileges  against  so 
able  and  powerful  a  prince  as  Heniy,  who  per- 
ceived and  made  use  of  his  advantage.  The  laws 
against  giving  badges  and  liveries,  and  employing 
retainers,  were  renewed  and  enforced  with  a  ri- 
gour that  none  could  expect  to  elude.  At  the 
same  time,  too,  that  the  barons  were  eom[)elled  to 
lay  aside  their  feudal  pomp,  and  to  dismigis  their 
vassals,  the  improved  and  more  luxurious  habits 
that  began  to  be  diffused  throughout  the  nation 
disposed  them  to  receive  money  payments,  instead 
of  personal  services,  from  their  tenants  and  de- 
pendants ;  and  the  lower  ranks  of  people  being 
thus,  as  it  were,  abandoned  by  their  feudal  supe- 
riors, were  obligiM],  instead  of  trusting  to  them  for 
support  and  protection,  to  resort  to  some  species  of 
industry,  and  to  respect  those  laws  thj^  could  no 
longer  trample  upon  with  impunity.  Tne  change 
that  was  thus  effected  was  of  the  greatest  import^ 
iwce,  and  had  the  most  decisive  and  beneficial 
infiuence  on  all  ranks  and  orders.  Had  the  prac- 
tice of  maintaining  crowds  of  retainers  continued, 
order  and  tranquillity  could  never  have  been  es- 
tablished. 

The  power  of  the  great  lords  was  undermined 
bj  another  law,  which,  though  less  felt  at  the 
tune,  has  been  hardly  less  important,  perhaps, 
in  its  consequences  than  any  other  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YII.  This  was  the  legitimation 
of  the  practice,  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
rV.,  of  breaking  entails  by  a  fine  and  recovery. 
*  By  means  of  this  law,'  sayr  Hume,  'joined  to 
the  beginning  luxurv  and  refinement  of  the  age, 
the  great  fortunes  of  the  barons  were  gradualiy 
'dissipa^d,  and  the  property  of  the  commons  in- 
creased in  England.  It  is  probable  that  Henry 
foresaw  and  intended  this  consequence;  because 
the  constant  scheme  of  his  policy  con8i8t«d  in  de- 
pressing the  great,  and  exalting  the  churchmen, 
lawyers,  and  men  of  mean  families,  who  were 
more  dependent  on  himself.'  But,  however  this 
may  be,  the  depression  of  the  higher  classes  having 
taken  place  before  the  increasing  infiuence  of  the 
commons  formed  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  the 
power  of  the  crown,  Henry  VII.  was  long  previ- 
ously to  his  death  the  most  powerful  of  the  English 
monarchs;  and  left  to  his  son,  Henry  YIII.,  a  re- 
gal infiuence  which  was  but  feebly,  if  at  all,  con- 
trolled by  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature. 

The  great  event  for  which  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.  is  memorable  was  the  Reformation.  The 
event  was,  to  some  extent,  accelerated  by  his  pas- 
sions. Unable  to  procure  from  the  see  of  Borne  a 
consent  to  his  divorce  from  his  wife,  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  Henry  involved  the  kingdom  in  a  rupture 
with  the  pope,  and  assumed  the  title  of  *  Head  of 
the  Church.*  During  a  centurj'  of  occasional  per- 
-secution,  the  Lollards,  or  sectanes  of  Wycliffe,  had 
continued  to  exist,  probably  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Thus  the  Reformation,  when  first  it  broke 
«uC  ta  Germany,  found  in  England  ready  adherents 


among  tlie  lower  classes;  while  the  more  learned 
part  of  the  clergy,  connected  by  various  ties 
with  the  continental  reformers,  readily  embraced 
it;  and,  finally,  the  quarrel  of  the  king  with  Rome 
drew  over  the  timid  and  subservient,  while  the 
powerful  were  gratified  with  the  plunder  of  abbeys 
and  other  ecclesiastical  establishments.  Not  that 
Heniy  himself  embraced  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation;  on  the  contrary,  during  great 
part  of  his  reign,  belief  in  them  was  constantly 
punished  as  a  crime;  but,  by  assuming  the  head- 
ship of  the  church,  and  r^ecting  all  spiritual  do- 
mination, he  made  ready  the  wav  for  the  transition 
of  the  nation  from  Popeiy  to  Protestantism.  At 
^e  commencement  of  nis  reign  Henry  was  popu- 
lar; but  his  passions  were  violent,  and  being  un- 
restrained in  their  indulgence,  he  came  to  be  the 
most  sanguinary  tyrant  that  ever  ruled  England. 

His  only  son,  Edward  YI.,  succeeded  in  1547, 
at  the  a|?e  of  nine  years.  Being  educated  in  the 
care  of  divines  strongl^r  attached  to  Protestantism, 
the  Reformation,  in  his  reign,  tended  towards  the 
extreme  side;  and  had  it  been  prolonged,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Church  of  England  would  have 
approximated  mudi  more,  both  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  to  that  established  at  a  later  period  by 
Calvin  and  his  disciples,  than  it  eventually  did. 
He  died,  however,  in  1553 ;  and  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  place  Lady  Jane  Grey,  heiress 
to  the  house  of  Suffolk,  on  the  throne,  the  Princess 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  a 
bigoted  catholic,  was  proclaimed  without  opposi- 
tion. She  immediately  restored  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  and  her  reign  was  distinguished 
by  a  fierce  persecution  of  Protestants,  of  whom 
more  than  200  suffered  at  the  stake.  She  married 
Philip  II.J  king  of  Spain,  but  happily  died  with- 
out issue  in  1558.  During  her  reign,  in  1547,  Ca- 
lais, the  last  possession  of  the  English  in  France, 
was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  her  half  sister,  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  YIII.  by  the 
unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
Attached,  originally,  to  the  doctrines  of  Protes- 
tantism, this  able  princess  was,  nevertheless,  dis- 
inclined towards  the  more  violent  reformers,  who 
had  possessed  so  much  infiuence  in  the  rugn  of 
her  brother  Edward ;  and,  resuming  the  headship 
of  the  church,  she  succeeded  in  creating  an  estah- 
lishment,  dependent  rather  on  the  state  for  support 
than  exercising  a  control  over  it.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  on  their  part,  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  secede  from  the  national  church  until  about 
1570 ;  from  which  period  they  formed  a  sect  apart. 
The  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  prospexona, 
notwithstanding  some  discontent  on  tne  part  of 
the  lower  classes.  In  fact,  besides  the  contest  occa- 
sioned by  the  religious  changes,  the  government 
of  that  century  had  social  difficulties  of  a  serious 
nature  to  stru^le  with.  The  suppression  of  mon- 
asteries deprived  a  number  of  mendicants,  and  of 
the  poorest  classes,  of  their  ordinary  dependence. 
The  decay  of  the  feudal  system  rendered  the  great 
landlords'less  desirous  than  heretoff  re  of  multiply- 
ing their  tenantry,  and  more  anxious  to  enrich 
themselves;  and  from  this,  among  other  causes, 
inclosures  multiplied,  and  much  arable  land  was 
thrown  into  pasturage,  producing  complaints  of 
poverty  and  depopulation.  But  by  far  the  most 
important  source  of  change,  though  at  the  time 
the  least  observed,  was  the  extrao^inar}'  diminu-  , 
tion  of  the  value  of  money,  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mines  of  America.  This  was  followed 
by  a  rapid  rise  of  prices ;  and  though  wages  ulti- 
niately  rose,  their  nse  was  comparatively  slow,  and 
much  distress  accompanied  the  transition.  This 
great  crisis  i)roduced  numezous  enactments  for  the 
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felief  orthe  poor,  which  ended  in  the  well-known 
•tatate  of  the  4dTd  of  Elizabeth,  enacted  in  1602. 

The  disputes  between  Elizabeth  and  the  court 
of  Borne  grew  now  more  inveterate,  and  led  to 
two  important  events  in  English  history— the 
war  with  Spain  and  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada 
in  1588,  and  the  execution  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scotland,  next  in  succession  to  the  throne.  Being 
a  Catholic,  the  cause  of  Mary,  who  having  sought 
an  a^lum  in  England  had  been  imprisoned  by 
Elizabeth,  was  emoniced  by  most  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  country,  and  produced  various 
imsocceasful  plots  and  conspiracies  which  ended 
in  the  execution  of  Mary.  During  tliis  reign, 
England  was  joined  in  alliance,  first  with  the  Pro- 
toUnts  of  France,  afterwards,  and  more  closely, 
with  those  of  the  Low  Countries;  and  when 
Henxy  IV.  ascended  the  throne  of  the  former 
eountiy,  the  combination  against  the  power  of 
Spain  and  Rome  had  been  completely  and  suc- 
eessfully  oiganised.  Ireland  was,  al80,*reduced  to 
a  state  of  greater  submission  than  at  any  previous 
period.  'Die  taste  for  naval  enterprise  was  fully 
awakened,  and  the  commerce  and  naval  power  of 
the  ooontry  grew  rapidly  into  importance.  The 
last  yean  of  the  long  reign  of  this  illustrious 
prinoeas  were  darkened  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
court,  the  lebellion  of  her  favourite  Essex,  and 
ber  unavailing  sorrow  for  his  death. 

James  YI.  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary,  being  next  in  succession  to  the 
crown,  ascended  the  English  throne  on  the  de- 
cease of  Elizabeth,  without  opposition,  his  peace- 
ful bat  inglorious  reign  of  twenty-four  years 
appears  to  have  been  a  period  of  considerable  nar- 
tional  prosperity ;  and  m  it  were  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  that  colonial  empire  in  the  new  world 
that  subsequently  attained  to  so  vast  a  magni- 
tude. But  through  this  whole  reign,  the  struggle 
was  preparing  between  the  rising  power  of  par- 
liament— ^which  in  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth 
had  already  begun  to  assume  some  d^ree  of  inde- 
pendenc^-^and  that  of  the  crown.  The  Puritans 
were  the  most  zealous  and  steady  supporters,  at 
this  period,  of  the  authority  of  parliament.  This 
sect,  or  rather  class  (for  dissent  was  not  yet  recog- 
idsed  by  law),  originated  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  being  composed,  in  great  measure,  of  the 
disciples  of  the  more  zealous  divines  of  Edward 
yi.*s  reign,  and  approximating  in  opinion  to  the 
Protestants  of  Holland  and  Switzerland.  Episco- 
pal government,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
were  particularly  opposed  by  them.  They  con- 
tinuea  to  increase  throughout  the  reign  of  James, 
especially  in  the  larger  towns  ;  and  in  some  parts, 
as  the  eastern  counties,  they  also  became  nume- 
rous among  the  country  population. 

Charles  I.,  who  snc<^eded  his  father  in  March, 
1625,  ascended  the  throne  under  the  complicated 
disadvantages  of  a  union  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
princess;  the  dominion  of  an  unpopular  favourite, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  an  exchequer  much 
disordered  by  the  prodigalities  of  his  predecessor. 
To  these  adverse  drcumstances  were  added  a  want 
of  sincerity  and  directness  of  purpose.  But  his 
great  defect,  and  the  chief  source  of  the  disasters 
he  entailed  on  himself  and  the  country,  consisted 
in  his  arbitrary  principles  of  government.  He 
could  not  brook  the  growing  power  and  influence 
of  parliament ;  and  was  infatuated  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  a  nation  so  rich,  populous  and  enlight- 
ened as  England  now  was,  and  which  had  long 
possessed  a  representative  assembly,  would  submit 
to  be  governed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  YIIl.  and  Elizabeth.  An  ill-conducted 
war  with  France  added  to  his  difficulties.  Three 
parliaments  were  summoned  and  dissolved  during 


the  first  four  years  of  his  reign ;  after  which  he 
governed  for  eleven  yeara  (1630  to  1640)  without 
a  parliament.  Dunng  this  lengthened  period, 
the  discontent  of  the  popular  party  was  conti- 
nually increasing ;  especially  in  consequence  of 
the  efforts  of  the  higher  clergy,  under  Archbishop 
Laud,  to  suppress  the  preaching  of  Puritan  muiis- 
ters,  and  the  spread  of  their  opinions.  Devotion 
to  the  views  of  this  party  involved  the  kine,  in 
1638;  in  a  war  with  his  Scotch  subjects,  on  whom 
he  had  endeavoured  to  impose  episcopacy.  The 
difficulties  that  grew  out  of  this  quarrel  compelled 
Charles,  in  1640,  to  summon  that  parliament, 
afterwards  so  famous  in  English  history  by  the 
name  of  the  I^ng  Parliament.  The  Presbyterians, 
having  gained  an  ascendancy  in  this  body,  forced 
Charles  to  retract  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  his 
former  government ;  expelled  the  bishops  from 
the  house  of  lords ;  and  impeached  and  procured 
the  execution  of  the  Eari  of  Strafford,  his  ablest 
minister.  At  length  the  breach  became  iireoon- 
cilable,  and  both  parties  prepared  for  war.  This 
eventful  struggle  commenced  in  1642.  It  was 
waged  for  some  time  with  doubtful  advantage  on 
either  side,  till  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  leaders  of 
the  Independent  party,  obtained  the  command. 
With  the  assbtanoe  of  the  Scotch,  they  defeated 
the  royal  armies  at  Marston  Moor  (1644)  and 
Naseby  (1645).  Charies  soon  afterwanis  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  armj,  and  after  a  variety  of  in- 
trigues and  negotiations  between  that  body,  the 
parliament,  and  the  king,  he  was  condemn^  and 
executed  by  warrant  of  judges  nominated  by  the 
parliament,  on  the  80th  Jan.  1649.  A  republican 
government  was  next  formed,  styled  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  which  ended  in  the  protec- 
torate of  Oliver  Cromwell  (1651).  That  able  and 
successful  general  and  statesman  died  in  1658;  and 
a  short  period  of  turbulence  and  intrigues  was 
closed  by  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.,  son  of 
the  executed  monarch,  in  Mav,  1660. 

The  restoration  was  effected  amidst  the  seeming 
joy  of  the  people ;  and  the  first  movements  of  na- 
tional feehng  set  strongly  in  favour  of  monarchy 
and  the  church.  Several  of  the  regicides  were 
punished  with  deatii ;  and  the  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  persuasion  who  refused  to  comply 
with  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  were  imiversally 
ejected  from  their  benefices.  The  test  and  corpo-> 
ration  acts,  long  considered  as  the  bulwarks  of  the 
church,  were  also  enacted  in  this  reign.  But  after 
a  few  years  had  elapsed,  it  was  evident  that  the 
sudden  impulse  of  loyalty  which  had  accompanied 
the  restoration  was  not  congenial  with  the  habitual 
feelings  of  the  country.  Since  the  accession  of 
Charles  L  every  thing  had  been  changed :  those 
fundamental  notions  of  rights  and  duties,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  which 
now  constitute  what  are  termed  the  pnnciples  of 
the  constitution,  grew  and  ripened  in  this  reign 
into  a  consistent  code,  which  was  ratified  at  the 
Revolution.  The  private  life  of  the  king,  his 
vices,  and,  still  more,  his  follies,  and  his  mean  and 
mercenary  dependence  on  France,  were  among  the 
causes  of  his  unpopularity.  Sanguinary  wars  with 
the  Dutch  served  only  to  exercise  the  warlike  and 
naval  spirit  of  England,  without  producing  any 
direct  benefit  or  acquisition.  It  was  about  the  year 
1673,  that  the  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  came, 
for  the  first  time  in  English  history,  into  a  state 
of  pernumeni  collision  and  opposition;  the  first 
containing  a  majority  attached  to  the  court,  the 
latter  being  governed  by  its  opponents.  In  16791, 
for  the  first  time,  the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory 
were  used  to  designate  the  two  great  parties 
which  then  divided  the  kingdom,  and  which 
have  ever  since  found  successors  in  name,  if  not  in 
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spirit  The  violent  oondnct  of  the  Commons, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Popish  Plot,  and  their  in- 
terference with  the  snooemion,  by  entertaining 
meaanres  for  the  excloaion  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  king's  brother,  on  account  of  his  religion, 
produced  at.  last  a  redaction  in  favour  of  the 
crown.  Lord  Russell  and  Al^^emon  Sydney  were 
the  victims  of  this  re-action,  being  executed 
for  participation  in  a  supposed  plot;  and  the 
1^&  ^y  proceeding  against  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  London  for  the  alleged  abuse  of  its 
franchise,  brought  all  bodies  similarly  circum- 
stanced throughout  the  kingdom  to  a  state  of 
submission.  The  charters  were  surrendered,  and 
new  ones  granted  on  a  more  oligarchical  model. 
Charles  IL  died  during  these  temporary  successes, 
in  1685. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  James  II.,  an 
avowed  Papist,  and  strongly  attached  to  his  reU- 
gion^  to  wmch  it  was  his  continual  endeavour  to 
obtain  jfiroeelytes.  This  circumstance,  even  more 
than  his  steps  towards  the  assumption  of  absolute 
power,  roused  against  him  a  spirit  of  almost  uni- 
versal discontent.  An  unsuccessful  rebellion, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son 
of  the  late  king  (who  perished  on  the  scaffold), 
served  for  a  while  to  strnigthen  his  authority ;  but 
the  extreme  severity  with  which  those  who  had 
engaged  in  it  were  punished,  greatly  increased  his 
tmpopularity.  Having  dissolved,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  that  parliament  which  had  proved  so 
favourable  to  the  views  of  his  predecessor,  he  ob- 
tained irom  the  judges  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
right  to  dispense  with  acts  of  parliament,  which, 
in  effect,  amounted  to  a  recognition  of  arbitrary 
power.  But  the  servile,  time-serving  opinions  of 
the  judges  were  heartily  repudiated  l^  the  nation 
at  lar^.  The  other  proceedings  of  the  kmg  were 
of  a  still  more  violent  and  despotical  character,  till 
at  last  he  succeeded  in  disgusting  and  alienating 
all  his  Protestant  subjects.  Some  of  the  principal 
persons  in  the  country  retired  to  Holland,  where 
they  found  a  secure  asvlum  through  the  protection 
of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  son-in-law  of  James. 
Had  King  James  succeeded  in  establishing  arbi- 
trary power  in  England,  his  subserviency  to  Louis 
XIV.,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  would  have 
been  of  the  most  serious  consequence  to  Holland ; 
and  to  avert  this  danger,  and  strengthen  the  Flro- 
testant  partv,  William  resolved  on  the  invasion  of 
England.  No  project  was  ever  more  completely 
BUOcessfuL  James,  deserted  by  his  subjects,  and 
by  the  army  on  which  he  had  mainlv  depended, 
fled  to  France.  The  Convention  Parliament — so 
called  ftom  its  assembling,  of  necessity,  without 
the  royal  summons^declared  that  James  had 
abdicated  the  crown,  and  raised  William  of  Orange 
and  his  consort  Mary  to  the  throne. 

A  solemn  seal  was  set  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bevolution  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  recited 
and  ratified  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which  ex- 
cluded James  and  the  greater  part  of  his  family 
from  the  succession,  and  fixed  it,  eventually,  in 
the  Protestant  line  of  Hanover.  Such  was  the  end 
of  that  fifty  years'  struggle  which  commenced  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640.  The 
great  liberal  party  which  conducted  the  struggle 
throughout,  in  the  end  successfully  vindicated  the 
supremacy  of  the  nation,  and  the  sacred  ri^ht  of 
resistance  to  unconstitutional  power.  Their  ex- 
ample has  had  a  powerful  influence  in  all  civilised 
countries,  and  the  form  of  polity  which  they  es- 
tablished has  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  and,  more  or  less,  in  the  countries  of  the 
west  of  Europe.  Its  influence  in  Enghmd  has 
been  beneficial  beyond  all  that  could  have  been 


anticipated ;  and  the  country  is  mainly  ind^yted 
for  by  far  the  larger  part  of  its  comfort  and  wealthy 
and  for  the  distinguished  place  it  occupies  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  the  triumph  of  those 
finee  principles  of  government  that  were  consoli- 
dated by  the  Revoludon.  From  this  period, 
English  'domestic  history  assumes  a  new  aspect : 
the  conflict  of  parties  succeeds  to  that  of  principlea. 
It  is  true  that,  for  some  time  after  the  Revolntionf 
speculative  opinions  respecting  the  royal  preroga- 
tive continued  to  vary;  and  the  adherence  oif  a 
considerable  body  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  fiunilv, 
although  genenUlv  passive,  placed  the  state  in 
constant  danger ;  but  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  invioliU)ility  of  the  sovereign,  the  responsi- 
bility of  ministers,  and  the  supremacy  of  parlia- 
ment, were  never  afterwards  practically  contested. 
Force  was  abandoned;  and  ^vemment,  main- 
tained in  ordinary  times  by  influence,  was  coo- 
trolled  in  crises  of  importance  by  public  opinion. 

In  the  reign  of  William  ill.,  England  was 
involved,  in  a  more  serious  manner  than  before,  in 
the  politics  of  the  Continent,  by  becoming  a 
party  to  the  general  coalition  provoked  by  the 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  the  feelings  of 
the  English  people,  excited  by  that  prince's  per- 
secution of  his  Protestant  subjects,  coinoded 
with  the  continental  interests  of  the  king,  and 
made  the  war  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  Xoois, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  sup{M>rt  and  countenance 
to  the  exiled  family.  The  peace  of  Ryswick 
(1697)  put  a  stop  for  a  short  period  to  Uiese 
hostilities. 

In  order  to  provide  for  his  military  expenditore, 
William  III.  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the 
system  of  loans;  and  by  so  doin|i;  he  ei^gaged, 
to  a  great  extent,  the^  mercantile  mtenest  of  the 
country  in  the  support  of  the  revolutionarv  estab- 
lishment. That  interest,  though  long  induential 
in  England,  may  be  said  to  have  now  come  pro- 
minently forward,  for  the  flrst  time,  as  a  distanrt 
and  powerful  element  in  the  state.  Its  increase 
during  the  17th  century,  relatively  to  that  of  the 
other  classes,  may  be  partly  iudged  of  by  the 
fact,  that  London,  which  in  all  probability  pos- 
sessed about  250,000  inhabitants  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  more  than  half  a  million 
in  that  of  William;  while  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  country — almost  five  millions  and  a  half  in 
the  latter  reign — had  undergone  but  a  slight  aug- 
mentation. The  Bank  of  England  was  founded 
in  1694. 

Hostilities  recommenced  shortly  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Anne,  the  surviving  daughter  of  James  II., 
in  1702,  and  continued  until  1718,  with  some  acces- 
sion of  *  glory,'  but  little  else  to  the  British  arms, 
directed  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  llie  peace 
of  Utrecht  ended  these  hostilities.  Eng^Iand  ob- 
tained by  it  little  except  some  extension  of  teni- 
tory  in  North  America,  and  Minorca  and  Gibraltar 
in  Europe.  The  union  with  Scotland  (1706)  was 
the  great  domestic  event  of  the  reign. 

The  accession  of  George  I.,  elector  of  Hanover, 
to  the  throne,  according  to  the  limitations  con* 
tained  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  (1715),  again  ! 
threw  power  into  the  hands  of  the  party  of  the  j 
Revolution ;  and  the  suppression  of  a  Scotch  re- 
bellion strengthened  his  authority.    The  Septen-  1 
nial  Act,  paued  in  the  same  ye«r,  extended  the 
duration  of  parliament  to  seven  years,  at  which 
term  it  has  since  remained  fixed.    Their  power 
being  confirmed  by  this  enactment,  the  Whigs 
maintained  the  ascendancy  to  the  end  of  the 
reign ;  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  un- 
disturbed, except  by  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  famous  South  Sea  scheme  (1721)|  and  the 
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violent  though  temporaiy  mercantile  distress 
which  followed.  The  peace  of  Western  Europe 
was  ipiaisnteed  by  the  alliance  of  the  new  line  of 
English  soyereigns  with  France;  first  onder  the 
n^^&acv,  and  attenrards  under  the  peaceful  ad- 
ministntion  of  Caidinal  Fleury :  a  short  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  Great  Britain,  in  1727|  alone 
intenrnpted  it 

In  that  year  George  I.  died,  and  his  son, 
George  IL,  ascended  the  throne.  This  event  made 
no  change  in  the  politics  of  the  government,  the 
new  king  being  equally  with  his  father  attached 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
ministeiB  the  ooontiy  has  ever  known.  For  twelve 
years  longer  he  contmned  to  maintain  peace ;  but 
pablic  clamour,  excited  by  his  political  enemies, 
drove  him,  in  1789,  into  hostahties  with  Spain. 
This  war  was  wholly  of  a  commercial  character, 
and  had  its  origin  m  the  desire  of  the  British 
merchants  to  participate  in  t^e  trade  with  those 
vast  American  provmces,  which  the  policy  of 
Spain  kept  closed  against  foreign  commercial  en- 
terprise. It  proved  the  ruin  ofWalpole,  who  was 
driven  fironipower,  in  1742,  by  a  combination 
of  seceding  Whigs,  Tories,  and  /aoobites.  About 
the  same  time  ue  Interests  of  the  soverdgn,  as 
elector  of  Hanover,  involved  the  nation  in  war 
with  France  as  well  as  Spain.  In  1745,  Charles 
Edward,  grandson  of  the  expelled  James  II., 
landed  in  Scotland,  and  was  immediately  joined 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  Highland  dans. 
At  the  outset  he  met  with  some  extraordinary  sue- 
oeeees,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  bodpr  of  High- 
landers  as  far  south  as  Derby.  But  bem^r  joined 
by  but  few  Englishmen,  and  having  received  no 
sapport  ftom  Francp,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to 
Scotland,  where  the  battle  of  Culloden  terminated 
his  iU-etarred  enterprise,  and  the  last  civil  war 
that  has  t^en  place  in  Great  Britab.  The  mear- 
iiires  that  were  adopted,  in  consec^uenoe  of  this 
oatbreak,  for  abolishing  clanship  m  the  High- 
lands, and  putting  an  end  to  hereditary  juris- 
dictiona  in  Scotland,  were  of  great  advant^^  to 
that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1748,  this  desultory  war  was  closed  by  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Ghapelle.  The  combinations  in 
which  England  had  ^igaged  on  the  Continent  had 
been  in  general  unsucoeaohl ;  nor  were  the  terms 
of  the  peAce  particularly  favourable  to  her  inter- 
ests. But  she  may  be  said  to  have  attained  in  it, 
what  she  has  never  since  lost,  a  decided  maritime 
anpreraacy  over  dl  the  other  powers  of  Europe* 
She  entered  it  as  a  competitor,  and  closed  it  as 
mislzess  of  the  sea.  Thenceforward  Enffland  has 
fought  to  preserve,  rather  than  extend,  ner  naval 
dominkm. 

At  this  period  France  was  peculiarly  anxious 
to  recover  her  lost  maritime  power,  in  consequence 
«f  that  desife  for  extended  colonial  conquest  which 
then  swayed  her  councils,  and  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  the  most  active  principle  of  European 
politics  towards  the  middle  of  last  century.  Dis- 
putes in  the  E,  Indies  and  in  N.  America,  to- 
gether with  the  continental  quarrels  of  Prussia 
and  Austria,  brought  about  the  great  contest 
which  commenced  in  1756,  commonly  called 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  Fortunately  for  Eng- 
land, the  management  of  her  affairs  soon  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  those  ex- 
tnordinary  men  whose  influence  over  their  age, 
from  their  power  of  inspiring  and  directing  en- 
thusiasm, is  far  greater  than  the  highest  talents, 
aided  by  the  most  powerful  connections,  but  desti- 
tute of  *this  peculiar  fiiculty,  have  ever  acquired. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham),  her 
arms  triumphed  in  evorv  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Geoige  II.  died  in  the  middle  of  this  war  (1760), 


and  was  succeeded  by  George  IIL  This  prince, 
ill-educated,  obstinate,  and  strongly  imbued  with 
anti-popular  prejudices,  withdrew  'his  confidence 
from  the  ministry  of  his  grandfather.  Pitt,  unable 
any  longer  to  cany  his  measures,  retired  from 
the  cabinet  A  new  ministry  succeeded ;  and  a 
glorious  war  was  terminated  by  an  inglorious 
peace,  which,  however,  secured  to  England  the 
possession  of  Canada  and  some  other  inferior 
acqiusitions. 

The  foreign  dominions  *for  which  the  seven 
years' war  had  been  undertaken  had  now  acquired 
an  enormous  extension,  and  were  increasiog  ra- 

Bin  population  and  importance.  Founded 
f  by  commercial  adventurers,  partly  bv  re- 
ts and  political  refugees,  the  colonies  of  Eng- 
land on  the  mainland  of  America,  exclusive  of 
Canada,  part  of  Louisiana,  and  Nova  Scotia,  ac- 
quired from  the  French,  were  divided  into  thirteen 
provinces  or  states,  and  had  2^  millions  of  inhabs. 
in  the  West  Indies,  England  possemed  Jamaica, 
then  the  most,  fertile  and  best  cultivated  of  the 
West  Indian  islands,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
colonies.  In  Hindostan,  Lord  Clive  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  empire,  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  important  prov.  of  Bengal  in  1757.  Such 
was  the  extent  of  the  realms,  to  the  govemment 
of  which  Geoige  III.  succeeded. 

The  internal  histoiy  of  England,  during  the 
reigns  of  Greoige  I.  and  II.,  evinces  a  graduu  and 
steady  increase  of  national  prosperity,  without 
rapid  chan^  Little  of  the  violent  political  and 
social  emoaons  which  had  agitated  the  preceding 
age,  and  were  again  to  agitate  the  next,  was  then 
felt  by  the  community.  The  Jacobite  part^  wore 
gradually  out,  and  was,  in  fact,  nearly  extmct  in 
England  before  the  Scottish  outbreak  of  1745. 
The  laws  against  dissenters,  which  still  remained 
on  the  statute-book,  were  so  modified  by  usa^ 
that  little  political  distinction  remained  in  practice 
between  them  and  members  of  the  church.  This 
period  has  been  regarded  by  some  writers,  though 
probably  on  no  sufficient  grounds,  as  being,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  favourable  on  record  as  re- 
spects the  economical  condition  of  the  lower 
Classes.  Its  beneficial  influence,  in  this  respect, 
was  probably  owine  in  part  to  the  extraordinary 
circumstance  of  a  u>ng  and  steady  continuance  of 
productive  years.  In  fifty  years,  from  1715  to 
1765,  only  five  deficient  harvests  are  said  to  have 
occurred;  and  the  price  of  wheat  was  generally 
little  more  than  half  what  it  had  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  population  of 
the  country  during  this  period  increased  only 
at  a  moderate  rate,  or  firom  5.800,000  in  1720,  to 
6,400,000  in  1760 ;  and  the  labonriDg  classes  con- 
sequently reaped  the  full  benefit  of  ^is  prosperity 
in  the  shape  of  high  wages.  The  poor-laws,  as 
managed  at  that  time,  certainly  contributed  to 
prevent  a  more  rapid  augmentation.  Moral  and 
orderly  habits,  on  the  whole,  characterised  the 
period:  the  violence  of  earlier  times  had  dis- 
appeared; and  the  peculiar  vices  attending  on 
^^t  wealth  and  manufacturing  iudustry  had 
scarcely,  as  yet,  begun  to  prevaiL 

A  novel  order  of  things  began  with  the  acces- 
sion of  George  III.  New  moral  and  social  im- 
pulses, arising  at  the  same  time  with  an  extra- 
ordinary spread  of  wealth  and  industry,  mate- 
rially altered,  in  a  few  yean,  the  character  of  the 
community.  The  disputes  respecting  the  expul- 
sion of  the  demagogue  Wilkes  from  parliament, 
though  unimportant  in  themselves,  were  the  pre- 
cuison  of  great  events :  they,  for  the  first  time 
(at  least  since  the  commonwealth),  brought  into 
action  a  democmtic  party  in  the  state,  hostile  to 
the  old  aristocratic  legislature.    This  party  spread 
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most  widely  and  rapidly  in  the  trans-Atlantic 
dominions  of  Great  Britain.  Exasperated  by  at- 
tempts, on  the  part  of  the  mother  country^  to 
im^se  on  them  a  system  of  taxation,  and  incited 
by  the  sympathy  of  a  considerable  party  in 
England,  the  thurteen  provinces  of  N.  America 
revolted  in  1776,  and  opienly  proclaimed  their  in- 
depehdence.  Notwithstanding  a  gallant  resistance, 
they  might,  perhaps,  have  been  subdued,  had  not 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  espoused  their  quar- 
rel. England  was  again  involved  in  war  with  the 
chief  continental  nations,  and  maintained,  even 
against  that  formidable  combination,  her  maritime 
supremacy.  But  she  was  forced  to  relinquish  her 
dominion  over  her  revolted  colonies,  which  the 
peace  of  1783  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent federal  republic  On  the  other  hand,  in 
India,  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  continued  to 
make  a  sure  and  gradual  progress. 

The  close  of  the  American  war  was  followed  by 
ministerial  changes  of  unusual  importance.  A 
coalition  was  formed  between  Lord  North,  the 
unpopular  minister,  who  had  conducted  the  war, 
and  Charles  James  Fox,  who  had  been  its  most 
violent  opponent,  which  embraced  most  of  those 
great  family  interests  that  had,  for  a  series  of 

Sean,  predominated  in  parliament.  The  king  dis- 
ked, however,  the  coalition  ministry;  and  an 
attempt  to  invade  his  prerogative,  by  a  bill  which 
threatened  to  transfer  the  government  of  India,  in 
some  measure,  to  parliament,  afforded  a  pretext 
for  its  dismissaL  William  Pitt,  younger  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  then  called  to  the 
direction  of  affairs,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
four.  He  had  to  contend  at  the  outset  with"  a 
hostile  majority  in  the  H.  of  C,  but  the  country, 
in  which  the  coalition  was  exceedingly^  unpopu- 
lar, was  decidedly  in  his  favour;  and  this  and  the 
declared  support  of  the  court  enabled  him  to  dis- 
solve parliament,  and  to  secure  a  great  majority 
in  the  new  H.  of  C.  Pitt  now  bec^e  the  most 
powerful  minister  who  had  swayed  the  cabinet 
since  Walpole.  He  called  to  his  assistance  new 
interests,  and  a  new  school  of  politicians ;  the 
members  of  the  old  oligarchy  either  came  gra- 
dually into  his  views,  or  continued  in  permanent 
oppontion.  The  country  continued  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace,  and  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity, 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  administration, 
^ut,  in  1798,  it  was  involved  in  war  with  France, 
then  in  the  crisis  of  a  tremendous  revolution. 

Between  1750  and  1770,  the  great  system  of 
canals,  which  now  intersects  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, was  commenced,  and  carried  a  consideraUe 
way  towards  completion.  In  1767,  the  first  great 
step  was  made  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  by 
the  invention  of  Haigreave's  spinning  jenny. 
Watt's  first  patent  for  improvements  in  the  steam- 
engine  was  taken  out  in  1769 ;  which  is  also  the 
date  of  Arkwright's  patent.  These  great  indus- 
trial inventions,  taking  place  about  the  same 
time,  may  be  regarded  at  once  as  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  the  sudden  spread  of  commercial  activity. 
At  the  accession  of  George  III.,  the  exports  of 
England  amounted  to  about  15,000,000^;  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  to 
25,000,000/.  During  the  same  period,  the  na- 
tional debt  had  more  than  doubled,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heavy  expense  of  the  American 
war. 

The  events  of  the  three  and  twenty  years,  be- 
tween the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war  and  its  final  conclusion  in  1815,  are  fa»-too 
yaried  and  manifold  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  in 
this  brief  summary.  At  first  the  British  navy 
obtained  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the  seas ; 
and  most  of  the  remaining  colonies  of  France  and 


Holland  were  conquered.  But  military  operation* 
on  the  continent,  and  the  combinations  which 
England  formed,  in  conjunction  with  the  great 
European  powers,  in  opposition  to  the  Frwich, 
were  almost  uniformly  unfortunate.  Pitt,  suffer- 
ing from  the  ill  success  of  his  measures,  and  de- 
termined not  to  make  overtures  to  France,  retired 
from  ofiice ;  his  place  was  supplied  by  a  ministry 
which  was  broken  up  by  the  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties in  1803,  and  he  returned  once  more  to  power. 
The  last  great  act  of  his  first  minbtry  was  the 
union  with  Ireland,  a  measure  long  contemplated, 
bnt  hastened  by  the  unfortunate  insurrection  that 
broke  out  in  that  country  in  1798.  The  union 
abolished  the  separate  legislature  of  Ireland,  and 
introduced  100  new  members  for  Ireland  into  the 
Imperial  H.  of  C,  and  the  representative  peerv  of 
Ireland  into  the  H.  of  Lords. 

The  renewed  war  was  but  little  suocessfol  at 
the  outset,  except  that  the  fleets  of  Spain  and 
France  were  totally  destroyed  by  Nelson,  at  Tra- 
falgar. Pitt  died  in  1806,  after  the  last  of  the 
great  continental  confederacies  had  been  dissolved 
by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  But,  shortly  after- 
wards, affairs  took  a  favourable  turn.  Napoleon, 
whose  ambition  was  as  boundless  as  his  genius 
was  transcendant,  having  prevailed  on  the 
Bourbon  princes  of  Spain  to  abdicate  the  crown, 
resolved  to  place  his  brother  Josq)h  on  the 
Spanish  throne.  But  in  doing  this  he  provoked 
a  resistance  that  could  hardly  have  been  antici- 
pated. Though  the  abdicated  princes  were  the 
merest  imbeciles,  and  their  government  a  tissue 
of  abuses,  the  Spaniards  took  arms  in  defence  of 
their  rights,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  nation 
thus  wantonly  violated.  The  English  fanned  the 
flame  that  had  thus  been  excited,  and  threw  sup- 
plies of  money  and  ammunition  and  powerful 
armies  into  Spain.  At  first  these  had  but  little 
success ;  but  no  sooner  had  their  command  been 
entrusted  to  General  Wellesley,  snbaequentlr 
duke  of  Wellington,  than  the  whole  aspect  of 
affairs  was  changed.  Possessing  in  an  almost  un- 
precedented degree  all  those  qualities  that  go  to 
form  a  consummate  commander,  the  English  ge- 
neral successively  baffled  and  defeated  ail  the 
French  troops  that  were  opposed  to  him;  and 
finally  expelled  them  from  the  Peninsula. 

Meanwhile  the  colossal  power  of  Napoleon, 
which  had  so  lon^  triumphed  over  every  combi- 
nation formed  for  its  overthrow,  was  irretrievably 
broken  by  the  frosts  and  snows  of  Russia.  The 
invasion  of  France  by  the  allies  in  1814,  was  fol- 
lowed by  Napoleon^s  abdication;  and  his  short 
reign  after  his  return  from  Elba  was  terminated 
by  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  raised  the  glory 
of  the  English  arms  and  of  the  English  general  to 
the  highest  pinnacle. 

The  treaty  of  Vienna  restored,  in  as  far  as  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  world  would  permit, 
Europe  to  its  state  previously  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Except  the  important 
advantage  of  being  secured  against  the  danger  of 
attack  by  a  too  formidable  neighbour,  England 
gained  little  by  the  war.  She  restored  Java,  and 
most  of  the  foreign  colonial  possessions  that  had 
fallen  into  her  hands  during  its  progress,  retain- 
ing only  Malta,  the  protectorate  of  the  Ionian 
IsUnds,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara,  Trini- 
dad, and  some  other  places  m  the  West  Indies. 
In  India  the  conquest  of  Mysore  in  1799,  and  suc^ 
cessful  wars  with  the  Maharattas,  left  her  mis- 
tress of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  either 
in  direct  sovereignty,  or  as  protector  of  the  native 
princes. 

The  sacrifices  made  by  the  British  nation  daring 
this  protracted  struggle  were  on  the  most  gigantic 
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all  kinds  were  loudly  objected  to;  the  abuses  in- 
cident to  the  nomination,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
rotten  borough  system,  were  denounced;  and  a 
demand  for  a  remodelling  of  the  elective  system 
and  of  the  H.  of  C.  was  raised,  which,  being  sup- 
ported by  the  great  bulk  of  the  town  pop.,  and 
beinff,  also,  in  itself  just  and  reasonable,  could 
not  be  long  resisted.  In  1828,  the  Test  Act, 
which,  though  obsolete  in  fiact,  still  imposed 
nominal  disabilities  on  Protestant  dissenters,  was 
repealed ;  and,  in  1829,  the  barriers  which  had  so 
long  excluded  Boman  Catholics  from  the  legisla- 
ture were  removed.  These  changes,  by  increas- 
ing the  popular  influence,  naved  the  way  for  the 
reform  or  the  oonatitntion  of  tne  House  of  Commons, 
the  most  important  act  of  the  reign  of  William 
IV.  The  emancipation  of  slaves  tbroughont  the 
British  dominions,  and  the  introduction  of  t^e  new 
system  for  the  administzation  of  the  poor-laws, 
were  the  only  other  measures  of  importance  in 
this  reign,  which  terminated  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1887 ;  when  the  Princess  Victoria,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  and  grand-daughter  of  Geoige 
TIL,  succeeded  to  the  crown.  Queen  Victoria  was 
married  on  the  10th  of  Feb.,  1840,  to  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  who  died  Dec. 
14,  1861.  Her  reign  belongs  to  contemporary 
history. 

Table,  showing  the  Ck>mmenoement,  Length,  and  Termination  of  the  Reigns  of  the  Kings  and.  Queens  ot 
England,  sinoe  the  Conqaest,  with  the  Date  of  their  reKpectiYe  Birth,  and  their  Ages. 


scale.  During  its  latter  veto  the  public  revenue 
amounted  to  nearly  60,000,000/.  a  year,  and  nearly 
500,000  men  were  employed  in  the  national  ser- 
vice by  sea  and  land ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
•oms  raised  by  taxation,  above  600,000,0002.  were 
added  to  the  national  debt  during  the  course  of 
the  contest. 

The  reign  of  George  III.,  the  longest  in  English 
annals,  ended  in  1820.  For  several  years  before 
his  death,  the  king  had  laboured  under  mental 
alienation,  the  royal  authority  being  exercised  b}' 
his  son,  with  the  title  of  pnnce  regent.  During 
the  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Georj^e  IV.,  one  of  the 
most  selfish  and  sensual  of  English  monarchs,  the 
peace  of  Europe,  in  as  far  as  Great  Britain  was 
ocmcemed,  was  interrupted  only  by  the  short  hos- 
tilities of  1827  against  the  Turks,  in  behalf  of  the 
insuigent  Greeks.  At  home  the  country  was  Sj^- 
tated  by  the  unsuccessful  effort  made  by  the  king 
to  procure  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  Caroline  of 
J^unswick,  and  by  a  continued  struggle  between 
the  two  great  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  taking  the 
terms  in  their  widest  acceptation.  But  the  pro- 
gress of  the  country — ^the  vast  increase  of  manu- 
actnres  and  commerce,  and  consequently  of  the 
town  population,  sinoe  the  commencement  of  the 
French  wax,  in  1798— had  greatly  strengthened 
the  Ythigj  or  popular  party.    Civil  disabilities  of 
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ENKHUYSEN,  or  ENKHUIZEN,  a  sea-port 
town  of  Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland,  cap.  cant.,  on 
a  small  peninRula  in  the  Zuyder-Zee,  27  m.  N£. 
Amsterdam.  Pop.  6,890  in  1861.  The  town  ia 
fortified  on  the  Uuid  side,  and  hds'  a  harbour  for- 
merly mnch  frequented  by  trading  vessels,  but 
which  is  now  nearly  useles^  from  having  been 
fiUed  up  with  sand.  It  contains  several  churches, 
a  fine  town-hall,  and  a  ha^  cannon  foundry; 
and,  by  means  of  a  canal,  it  still  commands  a 
oonsidersble  trade,  particularly  in  salt  fish.  Dur- 
ing the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  herring 
fisheries  employed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  whose 
numbor  at  that  time  amounted  to  12,000.  £n- 
khuysen  was  founded  in  1200 ;  in  1514  it  was  all 
but  destroyed  by  an  inundation. 

ENKIS,  an  mland  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ire- 
land, CO.  Clare,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.;  prov. 
Munster,  on  the  Feigns,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
three  bridges;  20  m.  NW.  limerick,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Limerick  to  Galway.  Pop.  7,711  in 
1881,  and  7,175  in  1861.  The  town  is  meanly 
and  irregularly  built,  and  most  part  of  the  houses 
in  the  suburbs  are  mere  cabms.  The  public 
buildings  are  the  parish  church,  an  exten- 
sive R.  Cath.  chapl,  used  as  the  cathedral  for 
the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  2  convents,  meeting-houses 
for  Independents  and  Methodists,  a  school  on  the 
foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  a  Catholic  college, 
a  national  school,  the  county  court-house,  gaol, 
infirmary,  fever  hospital,  a  house  of  industry,  and 
a  barrack.  The  union  workhouse,  opened  in  1841, 
has  accommodation  for  1,200  inmates.  The  con- 
stabulary and  the  revenue  police  have  stations 
here.  Races  are  held  annually  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Under  the  charter  of  James  I.  of  1612, 
the  corporation  consisted  of  a  provost  and  12  firee 
burgesses.  This  body  returned  2  mem&  for  the 
bor.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  down  to  the  Union ; 
and  it  subsequently  returned  1  mem.  to  the  Imp. 
H.  of  C.  till  the  Reform  Act,  when  the  limits  of 
the  -bor.  were  enlMged,  and  the  102.  freeholders 
admitted  to  the  firanchise.  The  corporation  has 
now  become  extinct,  and  its  functions  are  exer- 
cised by  commissioners.  Registered  electors  191 
in  1865,  all  SL  rated  occupiers.  The  assizes  for 
the  CO.  are  held  here :  as  are  general  sessions  in 
Jan.,  April,  and  Oct,  petty  sessions  on  Fridays, 
and  a  manor  court  in  the  suburb  of  Clonroad 
occasionally  for  pleas  to  the  amount  of  102.  The 
CO.  prison,  built  on  the  radiating  plan,  contains 
73  cells  and  12  other  prison  rooms.  There  are  no 
manufactures,  but  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
agricultural  produce,  part  of  which  is  conveyed 
down  the  river  by  Ughters  to  Clare,  2  m.  distant, 
where  the  river  becomes  navigable,  and  is  thence 
shipped  for  England  and  other  parts.  Markets 
are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  fairs  on 
9th  April,  9th  May,  1st  Aug.,  8rd  Sept.,  14th 
Oct.,  and  3rd  Dec. 

ENNISCORTHY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Wex- 
ford, prov.  Leinster,  on  the  Slaney,  13  m.  NNW. 
Wexford,  on  the  railway  from  Dublin  to  Wexford. 
Pop.  6,955  in  1881,  and  6,896  in  1861.  The  town 
is  romantically  situated  on  the  declivities  of  steep 
hills  on  each  side  the  river,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge ;  it  is  navigable  by  large  bar;^  to  facili- 
tate the  loading  and  unloadingof  which  extensive 
quays  have  been  constructed.  The  public  buildings 
are  the  parish  church,  R.  Cath.  chapel,  convent, 
meeting-houses  for  Quakers  and  Methodists,  a 
large  school,  almshouses,  a  fever  hospital  and 
dispensary,  a  market^house,  and  a  court-house: 
the  ancient  castle  is  still  standing.  The  corpora- 
tion, under  a  charter  of  James  I.,  m  1611,  consists 
of  a  portreeve,  12  burgesses,  and  a  commonalty : 
it  sent  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the 
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Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  General 
sessions  are  held  at  Easter  and  Michaelmaa,  and 
petty  sessions  on  Thursdays.  The  town  is  a 
constabulary  station.  There  is  here  an  earthen- 
ware manufactory,  tan-yards,  breweries,  a  rope- 
walk,  flour-mills,  and  a  distillery.  A  brisk  trade 
is  kept  up  with  Wexford  by  the  river.  Markets 
on  'rhursdays  and  Saturdays ;  fairs  on  20th  Jan., 
21st  Feb.,  21st  Match,  25th  April,  10th  Mav,  7th 
June,  5th  July,  26th  Aug.,  19th  Sept,  10th  Oct, 
15th  Nov.,  and  2lBt  Dec 

Enniscorthy  owes  its  origin  to  the  castle,  still 
in  good  preservation,  built  here  by  Raymond  le 
Gros,  who  married  a  sister  of  Strangbow.  In 
1649  it  was  taken  by  Cromwell.  On  the  28th  of 
May,  1798,  it  fell,  after  a  suiffuinary  conflict, 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  latter  after- 
wards established  their  head-quarters  on  YiDegar 
HiU,  which  commands  the  town.  Here  they  wera 
attacked,  and  driven  fimm  their  poaifcion  with  great 
loss  by  the  royal  foroes  under  Lord  Lake,  on  the 
2lBt  of  June,  1798. 

ENNISKILLEN,  an  inland  town  and  pari, 
bor.  of  Ireland,  co.  Fermanagh,  of  whicn  it 
is  the  cap.^  prov.  Ulster,  beautifully  situated  on 
an  island  m  the  river  or  strait  connecting  the 
twoprincipal  divisrans  of  Lough  Erne;  85  m. 
NNW.  DubUn,  on  the  railway  fiFom  Dublin  to 
Londonderry.  Pop^  6,116  in  1831.  and  5,820  in 
1861.  The  town  has  suburbs  on  its  E,  and  W. 
sides  on  the  mainland,  with  which  it  communi- 
cates by  two  handsome  bridges :  it  consbts  prin- 
cipally of  a  main  street,  and  is  pretty  well  built. 
Under  a  charter  of  James  I.,  in  1613,  the  corpora- 
tion consisted  of  a  provost,  14  burgesses,  and  a 
commonalty ;  but  it  is  now  extinct,  and  the  town 
property  is  vested  in  commissioners.  The  bor. 
sent  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C,  and  since  the 
Union  has  sent  1  mem,  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  CL 
Registered  electors  280  in  1865,  aU  SL  rated 
occupiers,  A  bor.  court  is  held  on  Thursday  for 
the  recovery  of  small  sums.  The  co.  assizes  are 
held  here,  as  are  the  general  and  petty  sesnons. 
The  public  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  a  R, 
Cath.  chapel,  meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians 
and  Methodists,  an  innrmair,  with  a  dispensary, 
a  linen-hall,  barracks,  and  the  co.  court-house 
and  prisoiu  The  prison,  on  the  radiating  plan, 
has  36  single  cells,  and  10  other  rooms  for  pri- 
soners. The  Union  workhouse,  opened  in  1845, 
has  accommodation  for  1270  inmates.  Leather 
is  manufactured  to  a  small  extent,  and  there  are 
2  distilleries  and  a  brewery.  The  trade  consista 
in  timber,  coal,  and  slate,  brought  partly  W  rail- 
way, and  partly  by  water  from  Beleek.  Ifarketa 
are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  fairs  on  the 
10th  of  every  month,  except  March,  May,  and 
August 

Mr.  Inglis  speaks  in  the  most  favourable  temia 
of  the  beauty  of  the  country  round  Knniskillen, 
and  of  the  town  itself.  *  I  found  it  one  of  the 
most  respectable  towns  I  had  seen  in  Ireland; 
and  its  population  by  far  the  most  respectable- 
looking  that  I  had  anywhere  yet  seen.  It  abounds 
in  respectable  shops ;  and  I  never  saw  shops  better 
filled  than  they  were  on  the  market-dav.  I 
understand  that  many  of  the  tradespeople  are 
wealthy,  and  that  the  retail  trade  is  brisk  and 
profitable.  The  town  stands  almost  wholly  on 
the  estate  of  Lord  EnniskiUen.'  (Inglis's  Ireland, 
iL  152.)  The  corporation  revenue,  derived  princi- 
pally from  tolls,  amounts  to  about  6002.  a  year. 

From  its  position,  the  possession  of  Ennlskillen 
has  always  been  or  importance  in  Irish  contests. 
It  distinguished  itself  during  the  war  of  1689,  by 
its  attachment  to  the  liberal  side,  and  by  its  re- 
sbtxng  and  defeating  a  superior  force  sent  to  ze- 
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dace  it  by  James  II.  Part  of  the  brave  defenders 
of  KDiiisRillen  weie  sabaequently  formed  into  a 
legiment  of  cavalry,  which  still  retains  the  name 
of  the  Enniskillen  dragoops. 

ENNS,  or  ENS,  a  town  of  Upper  Austria, 
circ.  Traun,  on  the  Enns,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Danube,  10  m.  S£.  Linz,  on  the  railway  from 
Linz  to  Vienna.  Pop.  8,765  in  1858.  The  town, 
which  is  placed  upon  a  steep  hill,  is  well  built, 
and  contams  a  lofty  tower  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian.  The  expense  of  bniJdinff  the  old 
walls  of  Enns  was  defrayed  by  a  part  of  the  ransom 
of  Kichard  L  of  England*  Enns  possesses  some 
linen,  steel,  and  hardware  mamuactories,  and 
breweriesL  It  is  supposed  to  stand  upon  or  near 
the  site  of  the  an.  Jxairiacum,  where  a  persecution 
of  the  Christians  took  place  under  Galerius  in 
804.  Man^  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found 
in  its  vicinity. 

ENOS  (an.  JEttos),  a  marit  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  sanjiac  of  Gallipoli,  at  the  extremity  of 
a  long,  low,  narrow  tozigue  of  land  forming  the 
S.  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Enoe,  86  m.  nW. 
GallipoU;  lat.  40®  41'  58"  N.,  long.  25©  68'  44"  E. 
Estim.  pop.  8,000.  Being  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Maritza,  it  is,  to  some  extent,  the  sea-port 
of  Adrianople,  and  is  very  advantageously  situated 
for  commerce.  However,  a  sand-bank,  which 
increases  every  year,  has  been  allowed  to  form  at 
the  entrance  to  the  port  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  town  stands  in  pools  and  swampe  of 
water,  which  not  only  produce  pestilential  fevers 
that  extend  to  Adrianople,  but  are  the  greatest 
impediments  to  trade.  Formerly,  large  vessels 
used  to  enter  the  port ;  but  now  even  the  small 
cndt  from  Smyrna  are  obliged  to  unload  outside 
the  bank.  The  Maritza  is  navigable  up  to  Adria- 
nople in  winter  and  spring  for  vessels  of  consider- 
able burden,  but  in  summer  the  sea  craft  only 
ascend  as  far  as  Demotica.    (Adbiahoplk.) 

EPERIES,  or  PRESSOVA,  a  fortified  town  of 
Upper  Hungary,  co.  Saros,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  the  Tarcza,*an  affluent  of  the  Theiss,  and  near 
the  Carpathians,  140  m.  NE.  Pesth  ;  hit.  48<'  68' 
45"  N.,  long.  210  15'  4r  E.  Pop.,  with  its  sub- 
urbs, 9,610  in  1858.  It  is  one  of  the  best  built 
towns  in  this  part  of  Hungary,  and  contains  four 
Catholic  churches,  a  Lutheran  church,  chapter- 
house, svnagogue,  co.  and  town  halls ;  a  Catholic 
gymnasiun  and  high-school,  Lutheran  college, 
episcopal  librarv,  and  a  place  of  resort  for  the 
religious  termed  'Calvaiy.'  It  is  the  residence 
of  a  bishop  of  the  United  Greek  church,  and  the 
seat  of  the  board  of  government  for  Hungary  on 
this  side  the  Theiss.  Its  inhab.  manufacture  hnen 
fabrics,  for  which  this  town  is  noted,  woollen  and 
hempen  cloths,  earthenware,  and  beer ;  and  have 
a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  com,  and  cattle. 
Eperies  is  surrounded  with  gardens,  and  a  great 
deal  of  flax  is  raised  in  its  vicinity.  The  town  is 
iU  supplied  with  water  for  drinking;  near  it  are 
some  warm  chalybeate  springs  used  as  baths ; 
and  at  no  great  distance  is  the  royal  salt  mine 
of  Soov^. 

EPERNAY  (an.  Aqua  Peremws),  a  town  of 
France,  d^p.  Mame,  cap.  airond.,  near  the  Mame, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  seven  arches,  20  m.  WNW.  Chalons,  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Chalons.  Pop.  10,621  in 
1861.  The  town  was  formerly  a  place  of  some 
strength,  but  its  walls  are  now  fallen  into  a  state 
of  decay.  Though  irregular,  it  is  neat  and  well 
buUt.  In  one  of  its  open  spaces  is  a  handsome 
new  church,  of  the  Doric  order.  Epemay  has  a 
theatre,  a  communal  college,  and  a  public  librarv, 
containing  10,000  vols. ;  and  is  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefecture  and  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction 
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and  commerce.  But  the  grand  distinction  of  Eper- 
nay  consists  in  its  being  the  principal  entrepot  for 
the  wines  of  Champa^e,  the  best  of  which  are 
producedih  its  immediate  vicinity.  Its  celebrated 
wine  vaults  are  excavated  in  the  chalk  rock  on 
which  the  town  is  built.  They  are  admirably 
fitted  for  the  stowage  and  improvement  of  the 
wine,  are  of  vast  extent,  and  as  solid  as  if  they 
were  supported  by  arches.  The  wines  are  classed 
par  traUea,  otherwise /xxr  erus,  or  growths.  Few 
travellers  stop  at  Ep^maj  without  visiting  these 
vaults.  This,  however,  u  not  always  free  from 
danger,  eroedally  with  newly  bottled  wine,  in  the 
months  of  June  and  August,  when  the  vine  is  in 
blossom,  and  when  the  grape  begins  to  ripen.  At 
such  periods  the  bottles  frequently  explode  with 
great  violence ;  and  fatal  accidents  have  in  con- 
sequence happened  to  workmen  and  visitors,  who 
have  neglected  to  use  the  precaution  of  cover- 
ing themselves  with  iron  masks  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

Epernay  has  sustained  several  sieges,  especially 
that  in  which  it  was  taken  by  Henry  lY.  m  1592. 
Previously  to  that  period  it  had  fa«en  burnt  by 
Frauds  I.,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Charles  V. 

EPHESUS,  an  ancient  and  now  ruined  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  called  by  Pliny  the  light  of  Asia — 
lumen  Ana  (Hist.  Nat,  lib.  v.  §  29),  and  famous 
alike  in  sacred  and  profkne  historv,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Cayster,  near  its  embouchure  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Ionia,  and  near  the  modem  village  of 
Aisaluck,  88  m.  SSE.  Smyrna.  The  epoch  of  its 
foundation  is  very  remote,  being  ascrib^  by  some 
to  the  Amazons ;  but  it  subsequently  received  a 
colony  of  Ionian  Greeks  under  Androclus,  the  son 
of  Codrus ;  and  thenceforth  occupied  a  distin- 
guished place  among  the  twelve  confederated 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  From  the  remotest 
period,  Ephesus  was  celebrated  for  a  temple  of 
Diana,  hence  called  the  Ephesian  goddess,  in  its 
immediate  vicinity;  and  on  being  besieged  by 
Croesus,  the  inhab.  made  an  offering  of  their  city 
to  Diana,  uniting  it  to  her  temple  by  a  rope  seven 
stadia  (7-8ths  m.)  m  len^  (Herod.,  lib.  I  §  26.) 
Subsequentlv  to  this  period  the  original  city  was 
gradually  abandoned,  and  a  new  one  grew  up 
round  the  temple ;  but  its  situation  was  again 
changed,  especuilly  by  the  interference  of  hym- 
machus,  who  is  said  to  have  compelled  a  portion 
of  the  inhab.  to  resort  to  a  new  town  ne  had 
built  on  higher  ground.  Ephesus,  Miletus,  and 
the  other  Ionian  cities,  were  early  distingidshed 
by  their  commerce,  and  became  amongthe  great- 
est emporiums  of /the  ancient  world.  The  wealth 
they  had  thus  accumulated  enabled  the  lonians 
to  erect,  at  their  joint  expense  (factum  a  totd  A$idf 
Plin.,  lib.  xxxvi  §  21),  a  noble  temple  in  honour 
of  Diana,  in  which  was  placed  her  image  in  ivory, 
said  to  have  been  sent  down  from  heaven  by  Ju- 
piter, but  which  was  really  the  work  of  an  artist 
named  Canitia.  (Plin.,  lib.  xix.  §  4.)  This  sacred 
edifice,  accounted  one  of  the  finest  structures  of 
its  time,  escaped  that  destmction  in  which  all  the 
other  Greek  temples  of  Asia  Minor  were  involved 
through  the  impotent  funr  of  Xerxes,  after  his 
expulsion  from  Greece.  But  it  soon  after  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  insane  rage  for  notoriety  of  an 
obscure  individual  of  the  name  of  Herostratus, 
who,  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  set  fire  to  the 
temple.  (VaL  Max.,  lib.  viii  §  14.)  The  Grand 
Coimcil  or  Ionia  endeavoured  to  disappoint  the 
incendiary,  by  passing  a  decree  that  his  name 
should  not  be  mention^  (AuL  Gell.  Noct.  Attic, 
lib.  ii.  §  6.)  But  it  was  divulged  bv  the  historian 
Theopompus.  (VaL  Max.,  ubi  st^nxL)  This  event 
is  said  to  have  oocuiied  on  the  night  in  which 
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Alexander  the  Great  was  bom.  (Cicero  de  Nat. 
Deorum,  lib.  ii.  §  27.)  At  a  subsequent  period, 
Alexander  offered  to  rebuild  the  temple,  provided 
he  were  allowed  to  inscribe  his  name  on  the 
front;  but  this  was  declined  by  the  Ephesians, 
who,  principally  at  their  own  cost,  but  partly, 
also,  by  the  voluntary'  contributions  of  others, 
raised  a  new  temple  to  the  eoddess  far  transcend- 
ing its  predecessor,  and  such  as  entitled  it  to  be 
ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
To  lessen  the  risk  of  injury  from  earthquakes,  it 
was  built  on  the  maigm  of  a  marsh,  its  foundar- 
tions  costing  an  immense  eicpense.  It  was  425  ft 
in  length,  220  do.  in  breadth,  and  adorned  by 
127  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  each  60  ft  in 
height  (Plin.  Hist  Nat.,  lib.  xxxvi.  §  14.)  The 
altar  was  the  work  of  Praxiteles ;  the  famous 
sculptor  Scopas  also  contributed  to  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  fane,  which,  among  other  che/a- 
€fcBuvre8  of  art,  could  boast  of  a  noble  picture  of 
Alexander  the  Great  by  Apelles,  a  native  of  the 
city.  An  extensive  sanctuary  was  attached  to  the 
temple  ;  but  this  privilege  was  annulled  by  Tibe- 
rius, on  account  or  the  abuses  to  which  it  led. 

llie  worship  of  Diana  was  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  a  number  of  priests  (ISstiatores  and  Easenes), 
and  a  select  band  of  virgin  priestesses;  and  to 
prevent  the  chance  of  any  breach  of  that  chastity 
so  dear  to  the  goddess,  the  former  were  emas- 
culated. (Strabo,  lib.  xiv.  p.  641.)  A  great  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  Diana  was  annually  celebrated 
at  Ephesus,  under  the  presidency  of  Anarchs,  or 
deputies  sent  by  the  different  Ionian  cities,  which 
was  resorted  to  not  only  by  crowds  of  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  Ionia,  but  also  from  all  parts  of 
Greece  and  Magna  Grecia,  or  S.  Italy.  Games 
were  then  celebrated  with  extraordinary  magni- 
ficence ;  and  the  city  was  crowded  with  the  vota- 
ries of  pleasure  and  traffic,  as  well  as  of  religion. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  fUling  up  of  the  harbour 
by  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the  river,  the 
commerce  of  the  city  was  laid  under  considerable 
difficulties  ;  but  every  one  knows  that  though  it 
had  undeigone  many  vicissitudes,  it  had  lost  no- 
thing of  its  ancient  fame  and  celebrity  when  it 
was  visited  by  St  PauL  Although  the  cry  then 
was,  *  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  ! '  (Acts 
xix.  28,  84,)  her  worship  was  doomed  speedily  to 
decline.  St.  Paul  resided  here  for  three  years, 
and  founded  a  church  that  became,  as  it  were,  the 
metropolis  of  Asia.  (Acts  xx.  31.)  Among  his 
other  enormities,  Nero  is  said  to  have  despoiled 
the  temple  of  Diana  of  several  of  its  sacred  offer- 
ings, and  of  a  large  amount  of  treasure.  But  it 
recovered,  in  some  degree,  from  this  attack ;  and 
continued  to  attract  some  portion  of  its  ancient 
veneration,  till  it  was  finally  burned  by  the  Goths 
in  the  reign  of  GalUenus.  Besides  Apelles,  his 
great  rival  Parrhasius,  Heraclitus  the  philosopher, 
Hipponax  the  poet  <^<1  Artemidorus  the  geo- 
grapher, were  natives  of  Ephesus ;  but  its  inhab. 
were  disdngruished  more  by  their  voluptuousness, 
refinement  and  traffic,  than  by  their  taste  for 
learning  or  philosophy.  They  are  also  said  to 
have  b^  addicted  to  sorcery,  and  such  like  arts. 
What  were  called  the  Ephetian  letters^  appear  to 
have  been  magical  symbols  inscribed  on  the  crown, 
girdle,  and  feet  of  the  statue  of  Diana,  in  the  great 
temple ;  and  it  was  believed  that  whoever  pro- 
nounced them,  had  forthwith  all  that  he  desired ! 
(Gibbon,  cap.  10  ;  Dictionnaire  de  Trevoux,  art 
Eph<^) 

The  walls,  which  may  be  still  traced,  embrace, 
according  to  Pococke,  a  circuit  of  about  4  m.  Be- 
sides its  temple,  Ephesus  had  many  noble  build- 
ings, among  which  may  yet  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  a  circus,  a  theatre,  and  gymnasium.    But  the 
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ravages  of  earthquakes  and  other  convulsions  or 
nature  have  completed  the  ruin  of  this  once 
famous  dty ;  and  her  ancient  magnificoice  is  in- 
dicated by  the  extent  rather  than  the  preser- 
vation, of  her  remains.  The  ancient  aqueduct, 
of  which  a  portion  still  exists,  is  ascribed  to  the 
Greek  emperors.  Her  *  candlestick  has  been  re- 
moved out  of  his  place.'  (Rev.  ii  6.)  In  1764, 
when  Ephesus  was  visited  by  Dr.  Chandler,  *  its 
population  consisted  of  a  few  Greek  peasants, 
living  in  extreme  wretchedness,  dependence,  and 
insensibility ;  the  representatives  of  an  illustrious 
people,  and  inhabiting  the  wreck  of  thdr  great- 
ness ;  some  the  substructure  of  the  glorious  edi- 
fices which  they  raised ;  some  beneaSi  the  vaults 
of  the  stadium,  once  the  crowded  scene  of  their 
diver^ons ;  and  some  in  the  abrupt  precipice,  in 
the  sepulchres  which  received  their  ashes.  .  .  . 
Ephesus  was  a  ruinous  place  when  the  Emperor 
Justinian  filled  Constantinople  with  its  statues, 
and  raised  the  chureh  of  St  Sophia  on  its  co- 
lumns. Since  then  it  has  been  almost  quite  ex- 
hausted Its  streets  are  obscured  and  overgrown. 
A  herd  of  goats  was  driven  to  it  for  shelter  from 
the  sun  at  noon  ;  and  a  noisy  flight  of  crows  from 
the  quarries  seemed  to  insult  its  silence.  We 
heard  the  partridge  call  in  the  area  of  the  tJicatre 
and  of  the  stadium.  The  glorious  pomp  of  its 
heathen  worship  is  no  longer  remembered ;  and 
Christianity,  which  was  there  nursed  by  apostles, 
and  fostered  by  general  councils,  until  it  increased 
to  fulness  of  stature,  barely  lingers  on  in  an  ex- 
istence hardly  visible.'  (Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  p. 
150, 4to.  ed. ;  see  also  the  Antiquities  of  Ionia  by 
the  Dilettante  Society,  where  plates  and  measure- 
ments are  given  of  the  principal  extant  ruins  ; 
Toumefort,  ii.  513-523 ;  Ancient  Universal  His- 
tory, vii  416,  8vo.  ed. ;  Cramer's  Asia  Minor, 
i.  363,  Ac) 

EPINAL,  a  town  of  Fnmoe,  d^p.  Vosges,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  both  banks  of  the  Mosdle ; 
86  m.  SSE.  Nancy,  65  m.  NNE.  Besanoon,  and 
293  m.  ESE.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Nancy  to 
Belfort  and  Besan9on.  Pop.  11,957  in  1861.  The 
town  was  formerly  fortified  with  ramparts,  and  de- 
fended by  a  castle;  but  of  these,  onlv  the  ruins  of 
the  latter  now  remain.  It  is  tolerably  well  built 
and,  though  ill  paved,  is  clean :  it  has  quays  and 
fine  promenades  along  the  river.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  barracks,  hotel  of  the  pre- 
fecture, 2  hospitals,  the  church,  theatre,  public 
Ubrary  with  17,000  vols.,  and  a  museum  of  paint- 
ings and  antiquities.  Epinal  is  the  seat  of  a  tri- 
bunal of  primaiiry  jurisdiction,  a  chamber  of  manu- 
factures, and  a  communal  college.  It  has  a  society 
of  emulation,  schools  of  linear  design  and  music, 
and  a  gratuitous  course  of  midwifery;  manufac- 
tures of  embroidery  and  lace,  linens,  stockings, 
potter^',  paper,  and  oil ;  and  some  trade  in  com, 
cattle,  iron,  deals,  and  other  timber.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  10th  century;  in  1466, 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  John,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, who  granted  it  many  privileges ;  in  1670  it 
was  taken  by  the  French. 

EREKLI.    SeeHBRACLEA. 

ERFURT,  a  fortified  town  in  a  nearly  isohited 
portion  of  the  Prussian  dominion,  prov.  Saxony, 
formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  and  now  the  cap.  of 
a  reg.  and  cire.  of  same  name,  on  the  Gera,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Unstrutt  about  midway  between 
Gotha  and  Weimar,  on  the  railway  from  Leipzig 
to  Cassel  and  Frankfort-on-the  Mayne.  Pop.  37,012 
in  1861,  excl.  of  a  garrison  of  4,464.  The  town  is 
somewhat  irregularly  laid  out  '^^  has  no  street 
or  square  worthy  of  notice,  except  the  market- 
place, with  a  small  obelisk,  erected  in  honour  of 
one  of  the  last  electors  of  Mayence,  and  the  Gm" 
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^iempjat^  leading  to  the  cathedraL  ThiB  bmldin^, 
originally  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  haa  been  sen- 
ously  injured  by  the  hostile  attacks  to  which  the 
town  has  been  exposed;  but  considerable  sums 
liave  recently  been  expended  on  its  repair.  In  its 
tower  is  a  bell  lO^  in.  thick,  10  ft.  high,  about  82 
ft»  in  circumference,  and  weighing  276  cwt.  There 
are  14  other  churches ;  and  an  Ursnline  convent,  to 
which  a  ^Fs  school  is  attached.  The  Augustine 
convent,  in  which  Luther  passed  several  years  of 
his  life,  is  now  converted  into  an  orphan  asylum ; 
but  the  apartment  of  the  Reformer  is  preserved  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  its  original  condition,  and 
contains  his  Bible,  portrait,  and  other  relics.  The 
town  has  another  orphan  asylum,  with  institutions 
for  the  blind ;  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  a  school  for 
poor  children,  and  a  house  of  correction.  Its  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1392,  and  suppressed  in  1816, 
has  been  replaced  by  gymnasiums  for  Catholics 
and  Protestants :  it  has,  besides,  a  teachers'  semi- 
nary, an  academy  of  sciences,  with  a  library;  and 
a  botanic  garden  with  a  Ubrary  of  40,000  vols., 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  university.  There 
are  also  schools  for  ^wing,  mathematics,  archi- 
tecture, commerce,  and  midwifery;  several  scien- 
tific and  literary  associations,  and  cabinets  of  na- 
tural history,  medals,  and  other  objects  of  art  Er- 
furt is  a  fortress  of  the  second  class,  and  important 
from  its  position  on  the  hi^h  road  between  Frank- 
fort and  Leipzic.  In  addition  to  its  outer  ramparts 
and  ditches,  it  is  defended  bpr  the  fort  of  Peters- 
beig,  built  on  a  hill  in  its  mterior,  and  that  of 
Cyriuaksbag  without  its  waUs,  on  a  height  about 
800  ft.  in  elevation.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
Erfurt  was  one  of  the  chief  commercial  cities  of 
Germany,  and  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  16  th  cen- 
tuTT,  it  is  said  to  have  had  as  many  as  68,000 
inliab.  The  business  of  shoemaking  is  extensively 
carried  on,  and  it  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
cotton  cloths,  silk  ribands  and  other  fabrics,  ver- 
micelli, pearl-barley,  liqueurs,  vinegar,  and  leather. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  local  government  for  its  reg.  and 
inrde,  a  board  of  taxation  council  and  tribunal  for 
the  town  and  circle,  but  not  of  a  judicial  court  for 
its  distr.  or  reg.  It  first  formed  part  of  the  Prus- 
aian  dom.  in  1803;  from  1807  to  1818  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  and  in  1808  a  memorable  in- 
terview took  place  in  it  between  Napoleon  and 
Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia.  It  was  restored 
to  I^russia  in  1814. 

ERIE  (LAKE),  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of 
N.  America,  between  Canada  and  uie  U.  States, 
included  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  basin  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  It  lies  between  lat.  41^'  22'  and 
42°  62^  N.,  and  long.  79°  and  86°  W.,  having  N. 
the  fertile  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada,  and  S.  and 
E.  the  states  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York.  Its  shape  is  elliptical ;  length  SW.  to  NE. 
about  266  m.;  breadth  vaxVing  from  10  m.  to 
about  63  m.  in  its  centre.  Its  area  is  estimated 
in  the  *  American  Cyclopaedia'  at  12,000,  but  by 
Darby  at  only  8,030  sq.  m.  It  receives  near  its 
W.  extremity  the  superabundant  waters  of  the 
lakes  St,  Clair,  Huron,  and  the  upper  lakes  by  the 
Detroit  river,  its  own  surplus  waters  bein^  con- 
veyed to  Lake  Ontario  by  means  of  the  Niagara, 
celebrated  for  its  stupendous  waterfalL  Its  mean 
height  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  is  estimated  at 
666  ft,  being  about  62  ft.  below  that  of  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron,  and  322  ft.  above  that  of 
Ontario.  Its  depth,  which  is  less  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin, 
is  no  where  more  than  270  ft.,  and  in  most  parts  is 
considerablv  under  200  ft.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
gradually  becoming  shallower;  and  in  proof  of 
this  it  is  stated  in  a  late  Buffalo  journal,  that  Long 
Point  had  in  three  years  gained  3  m.  on  the  water, 
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and  that  the  land  is  also  rapidly  gaining  along  its 
S.  shore.  Its  bottom  appears  to  be  composed  of 
an  alluvial  deposit  of  sand  and  mud,  resting  on 
secondary  schistose  sandstone.  (Darby.)  Its  N. 
shore  is  rocky  and  dangerous;  the  opposite  one 
has  also  long  lines  of  rock;  and,  except  at  either 
extremity,  none  of  its  shore-harbours  afford  a  safe 
and  steady  entrance  of  7  ft.  water.  (Darby.^  In 
addition  to  other  impediments  to  navigation,  a 
current,  not  perceptible  in  the  other  great  lakes  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  system,  sets  constantlv  W.,  and 
NW.  or  SW.  winds  continually  prevail;  besides 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  shallowness,  a  part  of 
Lake  Erie  is  frozen  over  every  winter,  and  trafilc 
on  it  is  obstructed  by  ice  for  some  weeks  in  the 
spring  after  the  navigation  of  the  other  lakes  is 
open  and  unimpeded.  Towards  the  W.  extremity, 
there  are  several  groups  of  small  islands,  and  one 
— Cunningham  Island,  belonging  to  the  U.  States 
— has  an  excellent  harbour  called  Put-in-Bay,  with 
12  ft.  water.  On  the  N.  shore,  several  promon- 
tories stretch  into  the  lake,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  N.  and  S.  Forelands,  and  Point  Land- 
guard.  Except  the  Detroit,  Lake  Erie  receives 
few  rivers  of  anv  consequence,  and  all,  without 
exception,  have  bars  at  their  mouths.  The  Ouse 
or  Welland,  which  unites  with  its  E.  extremity,  is 
its  principal  afiSuent,  and  has  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  for  the  construction  of  the  Welland  canid, 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  connecting  the  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  and  avoiding' the  Falls  of  Nia- 
gara. (See  Canada.)  The  Erie  canal,  363  m.  in 
length,  runs  from  the  town  of  Buffalo  to  the  Hud- 
son river ;  the  Ohio  canal,  334  m.  in  length,  ex- 
tends from  Cleveland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga 
to  the  Scioto,  a  little  S.  of  Columbus.  The' former 
of  these  canals  places  Lake  Erie  in  communication 
with  the  Atlantic ;  the  latter  connects  it  with  the 
Gulf  of  Florida.  (For  fiirther  particulars  respect- 
ing these  important  canals,  see  Cleveland, 
United  States,  New  York,  and  Ohio.)  Buf- 
falo, Dunkirk,  Ashtabula,  Erie,  Clevehmd,  San- 
dusky, Portland,  and  Detroit  are  the  principal 
towns  on  Lake  Erie,  within  the  territories  of  the 
U.  States,  and  Port  Talbot,  Dover,  and  Sherbrooke 
in  those  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 

ERIVAN,  or  IRWAN,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
being  the  cap.  of  Russian  Armenia,  on  the  Zengtii, 
an  i^uent  of  the  Araxes,  34  m.  NNE.  Mount 
Ararat,  and  106  m.  S.  by  W.  Teflis.  Pop.  9,610 
in  1868.  The  town  contains  about  2,000  houses, 
interspersed  with  numerous  gardens,  and  ruins  of 
various  dates,  the  whole  fortified,  and  protected 
by  a  citadel  placed  on  a  steep  rock,  more  than 
600  fc  in  height,  overhanging  the  river.  This 
fortress,  which  is  about  2,000  yds.  in  circuit,  is 
encompassed  by  a  double  rampart  of  earth  flanked 
with  towers ;  it  contains  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
khans,  now  the  residence  of  the  governor ;  a  fine 
mosque,  a  cannon  foundry,  and  barracks.  The 
houses  in  the  town  are  mostly  mean,  and  irregu- 
larly built.  Erivan  has,  however,  a  laige  and 
handsome  carwoanierai,  with  780  shops,  besides  4 
Armenian  chiuches,  one  Russo-Greek  ditto;  an 
Armenian  convent,  8  mosques,  some  aqueducts  of 
a  curious  construction,  and  a  good  stone  bridge  of 
several  arches,  across  the  river.  The  town  has 
some  manufactures  of  cotton  stufis,  leather,  and 
earthenware.  It  is  a  station  for  caravans  from 
Tiflis  and  Erzeroum,  and  has  a  considerable  trade 
with  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  epoch  of  the  found- 
ation of  Erivan  is  unknown.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Persians  from  the  Turks  in  1636.  The  latter  re- 
took it  in  1724;  but  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
Persians,  under  Nadir  Shah,  in  1748.  The  Rus- 
sians were  repulsed  in  an  attempt  t^  take  it  in 
1808 ;  but  they  succeeded  in  1827,  and  were  con- 
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finned  in  its  possession  by  the  treaty  with  Pexsia 
of  the  following  year. 

ERLANGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Central 
Franconia,  on  the  Regnitz,  23  m.  S.  Bambeig,  on 
the  railway  from  fiambeiE  to  Nuremberg,  rop. 
10,928  in  1861.  It  is  walled  and  divided  into  the 
old  and  new  towns:  the  latter,  which  is  one  of 
the  best-built  towns  of  Germany,  was  founded  by 
Christian  Ernest,  margrave  of  Bayreuth,  in  1686. 
It  contains  the  celebrated  Protestant  university, 
the  only  one  in  the  kingdom,  established  1749, 
and  usually  attended  by  about  280  students.  This 
institution  occupies  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
margraves  of  Bayreuth,  and  has  connected  with 
it  schools  of  theology,  moral  philosophy,  mid- 
wifery, medicine,  and  the  fine  arts,  a  polytechnic 
school,  a  gymnasium,  general  and  lymg-in  hos- 
pitids,  cabmets  of  natural  history,  a  li)otamc  gar- 
den, and  a  library  of  100,000  vols.  The  pahice 
gardens  are  very  handsomely  laid  out,  and  adorned 
with  statues.  Woollen  goods,  stockings,  hats, 
leather  and  leathern  articles,  are  made  in  the 
town ;  which  has  also  a  large  plate-glass  manu- 
factory, and  a  brewery,  brides  some  trade  in 
cattle.  Most  of  the  pop.  are  Protestants.  Many 
French  refugees  settled  in  Erlangen  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  in  1666, 
the  first  learned  society  in  Germany  was  esta- 
blished here. 

ERLAU  (Hung.  Egetj  Slav.  Jager),  a  fortified 
town  of  Hungary,  co.  Heves,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  both  sides  the  Erlau,  an  affluent  of  the 
Theiss,  65  m.  N£.  Pesth.  Pop.  19,815  in  1858. 
The  town  has  2  suburbs ;  b  entered  by  6  gates ; 
and  contains  a  cathedral  and  6  other  churches,  an 
archbishop's  palace,  lyceum,  with  a  library  and 
observatory,  an  archiepiscopal  seminary,  gymna- 
sium. Catholic  high  school,  conventual  hospital, 
asylum  for  infirm  clergymen,  and  various  other 
public  institutions.  The  neighbourhood  of  Erlau 
IS  very  fertile  and  highly  cultivated ;  it  produces 
from  180,000  to  200,000  eimerB  of  fine  red  wines 
annually,  and  the  b^t  tobacco  in  Hungary.  The 
culture  of  these  articles,  together  with  manufac- 
tures of  wooll^i  and  linen  fabrics,  leather  and 
leathern  goods,  employ  most  of  the  inhab. 

ERNE  (LOUGH),  a  celebrated  lake  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Fermanagh,  which  it  divides  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions.  It  consists  of  two  principal  lakes, 
Che  Upper  and  Lower,  coxmected  by  a  broad  wind- 
ing channel.  It  contains  in  all  an  area  of  about 
40,000  acres;  and  stretches  NW.  and  SE.  80  or 
85  m.  The  lower  lake  is  the  latj^t ;  and  both  it 
and  the  upper  lake  are  full  of  islands,  some  of 
them  large  and  thickly  inhabited,  many  of  them 
well  wooded,  and  the  whole  so  disposed  and  ac- 
Gompani^  by  such  a  diversity  of  coast,  as  to  form 
a  vast  number  of  rich  and  interesting  prospects. 
Enniskillen  stands  on  an  island  in  the  channel 
between  the  upper  and  lower  lakes ;  and  on  an- 
other ishmd  is  tnc  magnificent  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Ely.  The  lake  is  elevated  about  140  fb.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  receives  the  Erne  and 
several  other  rivers ;  and  discharges  itself  at  its 
NW.  extremity  by  a  rapid  current  of  about  9  m., 
which  after  faUing  over  many  ledges  of  obstruct- 
ing rocks,  precipitates  itself  down  a  grand  cataract 
into  the  sea  at  Ballyshannon.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  open  a  navigable  chaimel  firom  the  sea  to 
the  lake  by  means  of  a  canal,  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  of  material  service. 

ERZEROUM  or  ERZ-RUM  (Arab.  Arzen^el- 
Houm),  an  important  city  of  Turkish  Armenia, 
cap.  of  an  extensive  pachalic  of  the  same  name, 
and  residence  of  a  seraskier  pacha;  in  a  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  Tcheldir  mountains,  near  the 
sources  of  the  N.  arm  of  die  Euphrates,  from 
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6,000  to  7,000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  134 
m.  SE.  Trebizond,  144  m.  NE.  by  E.  Diaibekr, 
and  156  m.  WNW.  M.  Ararat;  hit  39©  69' 30" 
N. ;  long.  41©  46'  15"  E.  Its  pop.  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  at  different  periods;  but  pre- 
viously to  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  1821,  it 
amounted  to  near  100,000,  and  at  tjie  time  of  the 
Russian  invasion  in  1829,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  about  70,000  or  80,000.  But  having  been  aban- 
doned by  most  Armenian  families,  previously  to 
its  being  i^ain  d<^vered  up  to  the  Turks,  it  had 
not,  in  1835,  according  to  Mr.  Brant,  above  15,000 
inhab.  (Geog.  Journal,  vi.  201.)  I*robably,  how- 
ever, this  estunate  was  below  the  mark,  and  the 
pop.  has  since  increased. 

*  Only  the  citadel,  which  occupies  a  low  emi- 
nence within  the  city,  is  now  fortified.  A  trench 
and  two  walls  once 'surrounded  it;  but  the  inner 
wall  only  is  now  entire.  It  is  solidly  built  of 
stone,  and  does  not  sufier  in  comparison  with 
Turkish  fortresses  in  general.  Besides  the  bazaars, 
the  principal  mosques,  and  many  private  dwelling- 
houses,  it  formerly  enclosed  the  palace  of  the 
pacha;  but  that  extensive  building  was  de- 
molished by  the  Russians.'  (Missionary  Researches 
in  Armenia,  p^.  68,  64.)  According  to  Mr.  Kin- 
neir  (Asia  Mmor,  p.  366),  the  citadel  is  3  or  4 
m.  in  drc  Capt.  Wilbraham  entered  it  by  a 
strong  and  massive  gateway,  flanked  by  two  mu- 
tilated thoujB^h  still  beautiful  minarets.  Most  of 
the  Turkish  inhab.  reside  within  the  citadeL  The 
streets  of  the  city,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
suburb  attached  to  the  citadel,  are  narrow,  crooked, 
filthy,  and  infested  with  troops  of  hungry  dogs. 
The'houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  mud,  woml, 
or  sun-dried  bricks,  oeing,  in  general,  only  one 
story  high.  A  g^een  sward  has  grown  over  the 
terraces  of  dirt,  by  which,  instead  of  roofs,  they 
are  all  covered,  and  gives  them,  when  view^ 
from  an  eminence  above,  almost  as  much  the  as- 
pect of  a  meadow  as  of  a  city.  The  environs  are 
singularly  destitute  of  trees,  the  dried  fsces  of 
the  cattle  being  the  only  fueL  Water  is  good 
and  abundant,  but  wine,  according  to  Toumdbrt, 
is  execrable.  (Lettres  du  Levant,  ii.  259,  4th  ed.) 
Erzeroum  has  two  Armenian  churches,  a  Greek 
church,  and  about  40  mosques,  the  liurgest  of 
which  will  accommodate  3,000  people.  It  has  an 
extensive  custom-house  and  86  Mans  or  inns,  many 
of  which  are  large  and  solidly  constructed.  Its 
bazaars  are  poor  and  small,  though  its  markets 
appear  to  be  well  supplied  with  provisions ;  and  a 
great  many  oxen  are  killed  weeklv.  The  city  ia 
well  situated  for  trade,  on  the  high  road  between 
Asia  Minor,  Georgia,  and  N.  Persia;  and  it  was 
once  the  thoroughfare  for  most  part  of  the  over- 
land commerce  oetween  Eur(n)e  and  the  East, 
which  survived  the  discorerv  or  the  passage  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Recently  its  commerce 
has  been  diminished  from  a  variety  of  causes; 
but  mainly  from  the  emigration  of  its  Christian 
inhab.,  w^o  were  its  meclmnics  and  tradesmen,  to 
the  adjacent  possessions  of  Russia.  The  manu- 
fiicture  of  copper  utensils,  which  once  formed  the 
principal  branch  of  industry,  is  now  almost  aban- 
doned ;  but  it  still  continues  to  have  some  trade 
in  furs,  galls,  &c  The  amount  of  goods  that 
passes  through  Erzeroum,  in  tranaitu,  is  very  con- 
siderable; and  Capt  Wilbraham,  who  visited  the 
city  in  1837,  says  that  it  had  materially  increased 
since  the  establishment  of  steam-boats  on  the 
Bkck  Sea.  From  the  E.,  the  shawls  of  Cashmere 
and  Persia,  silk,  cotton,  t4)bacco,  rice,  indigo,  mad- 
der, rhubarb,  and  a  variety  of  drugs,  are  brought  to 
Erzeroum ;  and,  from  the  W.,  broadcloths,  chintzes, 
shawls,  and  cutlery.  Little,  however,  is  seen  of 
any  of  these  goods,  except  at  the  custom-house 
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and  in  tbe  khans :  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that, 
aoooxding  to  Tonmefort,  a  person  might  die  for 
want  of  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  there  are  bales  of  it  in  the  town.  (Tour- 
nefort,  p.  202.)  The  limited  extent  and  meanness 
of  the  basaazB  evince  the  small  importance  of  the 
retail  trade. 

This  city  is  a  prindpal  haltmg-station-  for  caia- 
Tans  of  pilgrims  from  Tehran  and  elsewhere,  to 
Bfecca.  Of  its  80,000  inhab.  previously  to  1829, 
it  was  estimated  that  28,000  were  Armenians,  and 
the  rest  principaUy  Turks,  with  about  250  Greeks. 
The  city  had  no  Jewish  inhab.  Of  the  Armenians, 
about  4,000  belonged  to  the  Rom.  Oath.,  and 
19,000  to  the  Armenian  church.  The  diocese  of 
the  Armenian  bishop  includes  the  whole  pachalic 
of  Erzeromn,  which,  since  the  late  war,  has  been 
much  extended,  and  now  comprises  the  former 
pachalic  of  Kara.  There  was  in  1829  an  Armenian 
grammar  school  in  the  city,  with  6  or  7  teachers, 
and  from  600  to  600  scholan,  besides  a  seminaiy 
for  the  instroction  of  the  Armenian  deisy;  and 
a  comparadvdy  large  proportion  of  the  pop. 
were  then  repOTted  to  possess  the  rudiments  of 
education. 

Owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  place,  the  winters 
are  long  and  severe.  In  the  neighbourhood,  how- 
ever, cattle,  sheep,  hones,  Ac,  of  superior  Idnds, 
are  reared  in  great  numb<as ;  and  in  the  adjacent 
plain,  com  of  a  very  excellent  quality  is  grown, 
which  fonns  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export 

Erseroum  was  founded,  about  416,  bv  a  Byzan- 
tine general  of  Theodosius  II.,  alter  whom  it  was 
named  TheodomopoUi,  It  derives  its  present  name 
from  the  an.  Arze  or  Ardzen,  a  populous  city 
which  stood  not  far  to  the  K,  but  which,  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Seljiikians,  the  surviving 
inhab.  tranisferred  their  residence  and  the  com- 
merce and  name  of  their  dtv  to  the  present  site. 
(Missionary  Researches  in  Armenia,  63.)^  This 
was  andendy  the  strongest  of  the  Armenian  pos- 
sessions of  the  Lower  Empire ;  and  it  is  at  pre- 
sent considered  the  bulwark  of  those  belonging 
to  Turkey. 

ESCURIAL,  or  ESCORIAL,  a  celebrated  pa- 
lace,  convent,  church,  and  mausoleum  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov.  Sesovia, 
26  m.  NW.  Madrid,  on  the  railway  from  Madrid 
to  Bnii^[os.  The  name  of  the  place,  according  to 
Casiri,  is  of  Arabic  origin,  sigmfying  a  place  JuU 
of  rocks;  though  others  derive  it  from  a  Spanish 
word  implying  the  soorice,  or  scum  of  mdted 
metal,  some  iron  mines  having  been  formerly 
wrought  in  the  locality.  Its  situation  certainly 
bears  out  the  former  etymology.  It  has  a  most 
gloomy  site,  surrounded  by  the  bare  crags  of  the 
sierra  Guaderama.  The  view  from  it,  though 
extensive,  is  not  pleasing;  and  the  facility  of 
procuring  stone  for  its  construction  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  inducement  to  the  choice 
of  its  site.  It  was  commenced  in  1568  by  Philip 
IL,  and  finished  in  22  years,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  two  architects.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  edifices  in  Europe, 
though  far  from  being  externally  the  most  ele- 
gant.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Lan^Tence ;  '  and  as 
this  saint  is  said  to  have  been  broiled  alive  on  a 
gridiron,  in  the  8rd  oentuir,  the  founder  chose  to 
nave  the  building  on  the  plan  of  that  culinary  in- 
strument, the  bus  of  which  form  several  courts, 
while  the  handle  contains  the  royal  apartments.' 
rTwiss,  n.  99.)  The  handle  is  about  460  Spanish 
feet  in  length;  the  prindpal  front  of  the  main 
portion  of  the  building  is  657  ft.  (740  Span.) 
broad;  the  sides  494  ft.  (580  Span.)  m  depth; 
and  the  general  height  of  the  edifice  is  about  60 
ft, ;  a  square  tower,  about  200  ft.  in  height,  flank- 


ing each  angle.  It  is  wholly  built  of  a  grey  stone, 
caUed  Beroquena,  resembling  a  kind  of  granite, 
though  not  BO  hard.  The  Doric  order  prevails  in 
its  architecture.  The  most  striking  part  of  the 
Escurial  is  the  church  in  its  centre.  It  is  built 
with  a  cupola  and  two  towers,  after  the  manner  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome :  its  dome  is  880  ft  high.  Mr. 
Inglis,  who  visited  it  in  1880,  observes  that  its 
interior  exceeded  in  richness  and  magnificence 
any  thinjg  that  he  had  previously  imaged.  '  It 
is  quite  impossible,'  he  says,  *  to  enter  mto  minute 
descriptions  of  all  that  composes  this  magnifi- 
cence :  the  riches  of  Spain  and  her  andent  colo- 
nies are  exhausted  in  the  materials;  marbles, 
porphyries,  Jaspers,  of  infinite  variety  and  of  the 
most  extraordinary  beauty,  —  gold,  silver,  and 
predous  stones;  and  the  splendid  effect  of  the 
whole  is  not  lessened  on  a  nearer  inspection ;  there 
is  no  deception,  no  glitter— all  is  reaL  Tlie 
whole  of  tne  altar-piece  in  the  Cli;qf>ma  Mt^/or, 
upwards  of  90  ft.  high  and  50  broad,  is  one  mass 
ot  jasper,  porphyry,  marble,  and  bronze,  gilded; 
the  18  pillars  that  adorn  it,  each  18  ft  high, 
are  of  deep  red  and  green  jasper,  and  the  in- 
tervals are  of  porphvry  and  marble  of  the  most 
exquisite  polish,  and  uie  greatest  variety  of  co- 
lour.' (Inglis,  L  265.)  The  cdebrated  crucifix 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  the  Medid  family,  is,  or  was,  in  this  church. 
The  cdling  is  covered  with  the  admirable  fres- 
coes of  L.  Giordano,  comprising  a  consecutive 
history  of  the  Christian  rehgion  and  other  sub- 
jects, and  which  are  considered  to  be  excelled 
onl^  by  the  wdrks  of  M.  Anselo.  The  sacristy, 
for  its  decorations,  equals  in  beauty  any  part  of 
the  Escurial ;  and  contains  some  of  the  c&dcest 
works  of  the  most  illustrious  painters.  Of  the 
42  pictures  that  adorn  the  sacristy,  it  may  be 
said,  what  can  rarely  be  said  of  any  collection, 
that  *  there  is  not  one  that  is  not  a  chef-dPceuvre,* 
There  are  8  of  Raphael,  including  the  celebrated 
La  Perla,  and  the  Madonna  deUa  Peace,  2  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  6  of  Titian,  and  many  of  Tin- 
toretto, Guido,  Paul  Veronese,  &c  The  reliquary 
of  the  convent  contains,  of  course,  an  abundance 
of  relics.  The  library  of  printed  books  contains 
about  24,000  vols.,  many  <n  which  are  verv  scarce. 
The  manuscript  librsry,  more  valuable  tiian  the 
former,  comprises  about  4,000  MSS.,  in  Arabic, 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  &c,  induding  several  of 
the  9th  andL  10th  centuries.  This  library  suffered 
greatly  firom  a  fire  in  1661.  The  royal  mausoleum 
beneath  the  church  is  a  most  magnificent  sepul- 
chre. It  is  of  a  circular  form ;  the  walls  of  jasper 
and  black  marble ;  and  in  rows,  one  over  another, 
are  ranged  the  coffins  of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain. 
Here  are  the  urns  of  8  kings  and  8  queens,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  mausoleum ;  the  rormer  in- 
cluding the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  son 
Philip  IL :  numerous  other  ro;^  personages  are 
buried  in  a  chapel  in  the  Escnnal,  odled  the  Pan- 
theon of  the  Infantas.  The  palace  adjoining  the 
monastery  would  anv  where  else  be  oonsiderBd  a 
splendid  edifice,  but  here  it  is  comparatively  little 
worthy  of  nodoe,  firom  its  inferiority  to  the  rest  of 
the  Escurial.  The  total  expense  of  raising  this 
immense  pUe  of  building  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  6,000,000  piastres.  The  French  carried  away  a 
great  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  gems,  and  other 
valuables  from  the  Escurial ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  treated  the  edifice  with  greater  forbearance 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  When  Mr. 
Inglis  visited  it  in  1880  there  were  about  100  re- 
sident monks  of  St  Jerome  living,  not  as  ascetics, 
but  in  a  state  of  luxurious  indulgence.  The  re- 
venues of  the  monastery  formerlv  amounted  to 
12,000^  a  year.    A  straggling  village  of  2,000 
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inhab.,  called  Escnrial,  or  San  Lorenzo,  adfoins 
this  wonder  of  Spain.  (For  an  elaborate  and  ex- 
cellent accoont  of  the  cariosities  of  the  Escurial, 
see  Twiss's  T^vels  in  Spain,  98-188;  also  Inff- 
lis's  Spain  in  1830,  262-281 ;  and  Townsend,  iL 
119-122,  drc) 

ESKI-SAGRA  (an.  Bcrowf),  a  town  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  prov.  Roumelia,  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Tundja,  near  the  S.  foot  of  the  Balkbans,  on  the 
high  road  from  Constantinople,  and  Adrianonle, 
to  Widin;  68  m.  NW.  Adrianople,  and  76  m.  SE. 
Shumla.  Estimated  pop.  15,000.  The  town  is 
finely  situated  on  the  declivity  of  some  well  cul- 
tivated hills,  but  is  very  indifferently  built,  with 
narrow  dirty  streets :  it  is  surround^  by  a  ram- 
part of  earth,  has  8  mosques,  with  manufactures 
of  carpets  and  coarse  cloth.  There  are  numerous 
orchards  in  its  vicinity,  and,  at  a  short  distance, 
are  some  well-frequented  warm  mineral  baths. 

ESNEH  (the  Latopalit  of  the  Greeks),  a  town 
of  the  Thebaid  or  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W,  bank 
of  the  Nile;  28  m.  S.  Thebes;  lat.  25°  17'  38" 
N.,  long.  320  29'  66"  E.  The  valley  of  the  Nile 
is  here  about  4  m.  in  width ;  it  is,  however,  too 
much  elevated  to  be  covered  by  the  inundation ; 
and  the  canals  by  which  it  had  been  irrigated 
having  been  allowed  to  fill  up,  it  had  become  in  a 
great  degree  barren.  But  Mehemet  All  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reopening  these  canals,  so  that  the  an- 
cient fertility  of  uie  district  has  been  in  part 
recovered,  and  it  has  become  the  seat  of  extensive 
cotton  plantations.  The  town,  seated  on  a  mound 
of  debris,  30  ft.  in  height,  is  the  principal  com- 
mercial place  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  the  entrepot 
for  the  Senaar  caravan,  while  the  Ababdie  camel 
breeders  of  the  desert  bring  their  camels,  and  the 
Berbers  from  Nubia  their  commodities,  to  sell  in 
its  markets.  It  has  also  some  manufactm^es,  parti- 
cularly of  mtdayeh  or  cotton  shawls,  much  worn  in 
the  country,  and  pottery.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Coptic 
bishop,  and  numbers  among  its  inhab.,  from  800 
to  400  Christian  families,  who  have  two  churches, 
and  a  third  further  np  the  country.  There  is  a 
Coptic  monastery  to  the  S.  of  the  town.  (Ritter's 
Africa,  iiL  §  26 ;  Jowitt's  Christian  Researches.) 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  famous  temple, 
built  of  sandstone,  and  of  colossal  magnitude. 
Having  been  made  a  magazine  for  the  warehous- 
ing of  the  cotton  of  the  surrounding  district,  it 
has  fortunately  escaped  the  destruction  that  has 
lately  overwhelmed  some  of  the  finest  Egyptian 
monuments.  The  walls  of  this  temple  are  covered 
{frepi)  with  the  mud  of  the  Nile ;  and  it  is  so 
encumbered  with  mud  walls,  sand,  filth,  and  cot^ 
Ion,  that  it  i^  difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  its 
form  and  vast  size.  It  has  a  zodiac  somewhat 
resembling  that  at  Denderah ;  and  from  the  mode 
of  interpreting  the  figures  on  it,  this  temple  was 
long  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  Egypt ; 
but  so  far  from  this  bemg  the  case,  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  Cliampollion,  '  le  plvs  tnodeme  de  ceux  qui 
AvtBtent  encore  en  £gypte  ;  car  lee  bae-rdiefg  qut  le 
decorent,  et  lee  hieroglyphee  eurtouty  aont  tTvn  style 
ieUement  groesier  et  tourmente,  mCon  y  apeiyoit,  au 
premier  coup  cTcal,  le  point  extreme  de  la  decadence 
de  Vetrt,^  (Lettres,  199.)  This  conclusion  is  esta- 
blished by  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  which 
show  that  the  oldest  part  of  the  temple,  a  small 
portion  of  the  pronaos  or  portico,  was  built  by 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes;  but  that  the  portico  was 
principally  constxucted  by  the  Emperor  Claudius ; 
and  that  the  other  parts  of  the  structure  belong 
to  a  still  later  asra,  or  to  that  of  various  Roman 
emperors,  from  Claudius  to  Septimius  Severus  and 
Geta.  It  appears,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
comparative  lateness  of  the  temple,  that  Esneh 
had  been  a  place  of  much  importance  under  the 
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Pharaohs,  fra^ents  of  edifices  having  been  dis- 
covered bearing  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  that 
refer  to  their  aera.  Champollion  supposes  that 
these  ancient  edifices  had  been  destroyed  during 
the  Persian  invasion.  Immediately  opposite  to 
Esneh,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  what 
was  called  Contra  Lata,  was  a  small  temple ;  bat 
this  interesting  relict  no  longer  exists.  It  was 
demolished  about  a  fortnight  bef(H«  Chanopollion 
visited  the  place,  and  its  stones  carried  off  to  re- 
pair the  quays  at  Esneh.     (Lettres,  107.) 

ESSECK,  or  ESSEGG  (Slav.  Oaziek;  an.  JITw- 
«ta,  or  Muraa),  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified 
towns  in  the  Austrian  empire,  the  cap.  of  Slavoiiia, 
and  seat  of  the  government  of  that  prov.,  on  the 
Drave,  13  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the  Danube, 
63  m.  WNW.  Peterwardein,  and  134  m.  S.  bv  W. 
Buda;  lat  460  34'  13"  N.,  long.  18©  42'  6"  E.  *Pop. 
13,883  in  1858.  The  greater  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  of  German  descent.  The  modem  for- 
tress was  erected  upon  the  site  of  a  previouH  one, 
by  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  between  1712  and 
1719 ;  it  is  not  extensive,  but  is  well  constnu^ed, 
contains  an  arsenal  and  barracks  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 30,000  men,  and  is  strengthened  by 
a  tSte  tie  pont  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  the 
houses  and  other  buildings  within  it  are  generally 
lofty  and  massive.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad 
glacis,  and  communicates  on  the  NW.,'by  a  long 
avenue,  with  the  Ober-  Varoe,  or  upper  town ;  on 
its  E.  side  is  the  Unter-  Varoe,  or  lower  town,  on 
the  site  of  the  an.  Murna,  and  on  the  W.  the 
Meierhofej  or  new  town,  in  which  suburb  most  of 
the  trade  b  conducted.  Esseck  has  a  fine  military 
parade,  and  contains  five  Catholic  churches,  a 
united  Greek  church,  four  chapels,  a  town  counctl 
house,  county  hall,  engineers'  college  (Jngemeurt- 
haus),  militajy  school.  Catholic  gymnasium,  high 
and  other  schools,  and  various  other  public  esta- 
blishments. In  the  arsenal,  numerous  banners 
and  other  trophies,  taken  at  different  times  from 
the  Turks,  are  exhibited.  The  Drave,  and  the 
swampy  country  on  the  side  opposite  the  town, 
are  crossed  by  a  long  wooden  bridge.  It  has 
manufactures  of  silk  stuffs  and  twist;  but  the 
chief  commercial  importance  of  Esseck  is  derived 
from  its  large  and  well-firequented  fairs  for  com, 
horses,  cattle,  and  hides,  held  four  times  a  year. 

Murna  was  founded  by  Hadrian,  anno  125,  and 
became  the  Roman  cap.  of  Lower  Pannonia;  it 
was  erected  into  a  bishopric  by  Constantine. 

ESSEN,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  distr.  Dtls- 
seldorf,  circ  Duisburg,  on  the  Berne,  18  m.  NE. 
DUsseldorf,  and  42  m.  SE.  Cleves,  on  the  railwar 
from  DUsseldorf  to  Hanover.  Pop.  20,811  in  1861. 
The  town  is  walled,  and  has  several  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  churches,  a  Capuchin  convent,  a  gym- 
nasium, hospital,  workhouse,  and  orphan  asylum. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  municipal  court  of  justice,  and 
the  mining  board  for  the  towns  of  Essen  and  Wer- 
den ;  as  it  was  formerly  of  the  diets  of  the  Rhen- 
ish princes  and  other  distingui^ed  assemblies. 
The  inhab.  of  this  industrious  and  thriving  town 
are  employed  in  a  great  many  different  manufac- 
tures, including  those  of  woollen  and  linen  goods, 
leather,  vitriol,  arms,  cast-iron  and  steel  artides, 
gas  apparatus,  and  steam-engines,  as  well  as  in 
dyeing  woollen  stuffs,  and  coal  mines  in  the  vici- 
nity. The  celebrated  cast  steel  manufactory  of 
Herr  Krupp,  the  laivest  in  the  world,  turning  out 
annually  above  12,000,000  lbs.,  is  near  Essen. 

ESSEQUIBO.    See  Guiana. 

ESSEX,  a  marit.  co.  or  England,  having  E. 
and  S.  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Thames,  ^.  the 
cos.  of  Suffolk  and  Cambridge,  and  W.  Herts  and 
Middlesex.  Length,  47  m. ;  breadth,  52  m. ;  area, 
1,667  sq.  m.,  or  1,060,549  acres.  Surface  generally 
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flat,  but  in  parts  undulating.  Soil  mostly  loam, 
and  extremely  fertile ;  but  m  the  NW.  part  of  the 
CO.  there  h  some  chalk  land ;  the  low  grounds 
along  the  Thames  and  the  sea  arc  in  parts  marshy 
and  very  rich.  In  parts  of  the  coast  the  land  is 
indented  by  anns  of  the  sea,  forming  a  scries  of 
islets  and  peninsulas :  some  salt  marshes  along  the 
shore  are  protected  from  inundation  by  eral)ank- 
mcnts.  The  low  grounds  are  subject  to  fever  and 
ague,  but  otherwise  the  co.  is  suthcicntly  healthy. 
Tillage  husbandry  in  an  advanced  state.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  the  principal  com  crops;  the 
ground  is  in  most  parts  unsuitable  for  turnips, 
and  fallowing  is  ver>'  extensively  practised :  beans, 
however,  are  frequently  substituted  for  fallows  on 
the  heavy  loams;  and  this  practice  is  gaining 
ground.  Potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated. 
The  quality  of  Essex  wheat  is  very  superior.  The 
suckling  of  calves  for  the  London  markets,  and  the 
grazing  and  dairy  busines-s  arc  both  carried  on  to 
A  considerable  extent.  The  district  of  Epping  is 
celebrated  for  its  butter,  which  is  probably  su))e- 
rior  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  England.  The 
total  stock  of  sheep  is  estimated  at  between 
500,000  and  550,000  head,  and  the  annual  produce 
of  wool  at  between  8,000  and  9,000  packs.  Estates 
of  all  sizes,  from  bL  to  20,000£.  a  year.  Many 
email  and  moderate  sized  farms  occupied  by  their 
owners.  Some  of  the  hired  farms  in  this  co.  are 
amongst  the  largest  of  any  devoted  to  tillage  in 
the  empire.  Leases  when  granted  are  usually  for 
7  and  14  years ;  but  they  are  not  so  common  now 
as  formerly.  Minerals,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lime  and  chalk  quarries  at  Purfleet,  unimportant. 
Manufactures,  principally  of  baize  and  other 
woollen  stuffs,  were  formerly  carried  on  at  Col- 
chester, Coggcshall,  and  other  places,  but  tliey 
have  now  nearly  disappeared.  Principal  rivers, 
Boding,  Crouch,  Chelmer,  Blackwatcr,  Cohie, 
which  intersect  the  co.,  exclusive  of  the  Thames, 
Lea,  and  Stour,  which  bound  it  on  the  S^^''.  and 
N.  Oysters  are  raised  m  large  quantities  in  the 
Essex  rivers,  especially  the  Crouch  and  Black- 
water.  Principal  towns,  Colchester,  Chelmsford, 
JIaldon,  and  Ham-ich.  Essex  contains  20  hunds. 
and  408  parishes.  It  sends  10  mcms.  to  the  IL  of 
C,  viz.  4  for  the  co.,  and  2  each  for  the  bors.  of 
Colchester,  Harwich,  and  Maldon.  Registered 
electors  for  the  co.,  12,600  in  1866,  of  whom  5,134 
for  the  northern,  and  7,166  for  the  southern  divi- 
sion. Pop.  40i,851  in  1861,  living  in  81,261 
houses.  Gross  annual  value  of  real  proix'rty  as- 
sessed to  income  tax — Northern  division,  830,474/. 
in  1857,  and  959,612/1  in  1862;  southern  division 
1,085,077/.  in  1857,  and  1,298,538/.  in  1862. 

liSSLIXG,  a  village  of  Lower  Austrio,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  7  m.  below  Vienna, 
opposite  the  island  of  Lobau.  Tliis  and  the  con- 
tiguous village  of  Aspem  were  the  scene  of  a  tre- 
mendous engagement  of  two  days'  duration  (21st 
«nd  22d  May,  1809),  between  the  great  French 
army,  under  Napoleon,  and  the  Austrians,  under 
the  Archduke  Charles.     (Sec  Aspekn.) 

ESSLINGEN,  a  town  of  Wllrtemberg,  circle 
Neckar,  cap.  of  a  distr.,  on  the  Ncckar,  in  a  fertile 
plain,  6  m.  ESE.  Stuttgard,  on  the  railway  from 
Stutt^ard  to  Uhn.  Pop.  12,521  in  1861.  The 
town  is  walled,  and  has  5  suburbs  and  9  churches, 
one  of  which,  a  Gothic  edifice  built  in  1440,  has  a 
tower  230  ft,  high ;  a  handsome  town-hall,  a  court 
of  justice,  a  richly  endowed  hospital,  with  a  high 
school,  and  teachers'  seminary.  Tlie  Neckar  here 
divides  into  2  arms,  and  is  crossed  by  2  bridges : 
on  the  island  which  it  encloses,  one  of  the  suburbs 
is  placed.  An  old  castle  above  the  town  commands 
»  line  view  of  the  surroimding  countrj'.  There 
^re  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  other  stuiTs, 
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cotton  and  woollen  yam,  lacquered  tin  ware,  and 
glue ;  there  are  also  some  breweries,  and  a  factory 
for  bleaching.  Vineyards,  orchards,  and  kitchen 
l^ordeus  are  numerous  in  the  %'iciuity.  Esslingen 
IS  a  reiy  ancient  to>vn,  and  previously  to  1803 
ranked  as  one  of  the  free  cities  of  the  German 
empire. 

ESTAMPES,  a  town  of  France,  dc^p.  Seine-ct- 
Oise,  cap.  arrond.,  in  a  fertile  valley,  on  the  banks 
of  two  small  rivers,  23  m.  S.  Versailles,  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Orleans.  Pop.  8,220  in 
1861.  *  The  town  is  well  built,  and  consists,  to- 
gether ydthits  suburbs,  of  one  street,  extendingfor 
2  m.  along  the  road  between  Paris  and  Orleans. 
It  has  4  par.  churches,  a  hospital,  a  theatre,  and 
a  tower,  the  only  remains  of  a  ancient  castle.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  a  tribunal  of  pri- 
mary iurisdiction,  and  a  communal  college ;  has 
straw-hat,  soap,  leather,  and  woollen  manufactures, 
many  flour  mills,  and  a  large  trade  in  com.  In 
middle-age  Latin  this  town  was  called  Stampa: 
anno,  604,  Thierry  II.  defeated  his  uncle  Clotaire 
near  it  iu  a  sangilmary  battle. 

ESTE  (an.  Ateste)^  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
prov.  Padua,  cap.  of  a  distr.  at  the  foot  of  the 
Euganean  Hills,  on  the  Kestara  canal;  15m.  SW. 
l*a(uia,  and  42  m.  SE.  by  Verona,  on  the  railway 
from  Padua  to  Ferrara.  Pop.  10,631  in  1858.  The 
town  is  well  built,  has  a  fine  market-place,  seve- 
ral handsome  edifices,  numerous  churches,  a  hos- 
pital, and  a  huge  barrack ;  with  maimfactures  of 
silk-twist  and  hats.  The  town  is  chiefly  known 
from  its  having  given  its  name  to  the  iUustrious 
family  of  Este,  allied  with  the  Guelphs,  different 
branches  of  which  now  fill  the  thrones  of  Great 
Britain,  Brunswick,  and  Hanover. 

ESTELLA,  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  26 
m.  SW.  Pampeluna,  on  the  Ega,  a  little  below  its 
confluence  with  the  Amescua.  Pop.  5,593  in  1857. 
The  town  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  hills  clothed  with  vines  and  olives, 
and  producing  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  and 
other  grain.  Streets  ill-paved  and  dirty.  It  has 
8  churches,  7  convents,  and  a  hospitaL  In  former 
times  it  had  a  castle  that  was  deemed  impreg- 
nable, and  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  mihta^ 
force  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  There  were  formerly 
4  bridges  over  the  river;  but  one  of  them  was 
s^'cpt  away  in  1801.    In  its  centre  is  a  handsome 

fromeuade,  planted  with  elms,  limes,  and  poplars: 
t  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  cassi- 
meres,  with  oil  presses  and  brandy  distilleries.  A 
fair  is  held  here  from  the  Uth  to  the  30th  of  No- 
vember. At  a  short  dbtance  from  the  to^^ii  is  the 
university  of  Larche,  which  has  the  same  privi- 
leges as  those  of  Salamanca  and  Valladolid. 

ESTEPA  (an.  Astapa),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Seville,  cap.  of  a  dcp.,  on  a  hill  surrounded  by 
plains,  planted  with  olive  trees,  16  m.  W.  Osuna, 
and  50  m.  W.  city  of  Seville.  Pop.  8,133  m  1857. 
The  town  is  regularly  built,  and  the  houses  are  in 
tolerable  condition.  It  has  2  churches,  3  convents, 
a  hospital,  a  public  granary,  and  a  palace  of  the 
marquises  of  the  same  name.  Astapa  was  a  place 
of  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Komans,  and  was 
burnt  by  its  inhab.  when  besieged  by  Scipio's 
generals. 

ESTEPONA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Granada,  on  the  Mediterranean,  24  m.  NE.  Gibral- 
tar. Pop.  9,316  in  1857.  The  to^vn  is  tolerably 
well  built;  has  a  church,  a  hospital,  a  public 
granary,  and  a  castle.  The  chief  support  of  the 
place  is  its  coasting  trade :  it  exports  nusius,  figs, 
sweet  potatoes,  oranges,  lemons,  and  wine;  for 
which  It  receives  wheat  and  other  grain.  In  this 
ways  it  employs  about  100  vessels.  It  has  also  a 
productive  fishery  of  sardines. 
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ESTERHAZT  (Hmiff.  Etterhaz),  a  Tillage  <tf 
Lower  Htingaiy,  co.  Oedenbuig,  near  the  8E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Nensiedl  lake,  14  m.  S£.  Oeden- 
bonr,  and  38  m.  S.  by  W.  Presburg.  Pop.  405  in 
1858.  The  yilUge  is  celebrated  for  a  magnificent 
palace,  belonging  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  boilt  in 
1700,  in  the  florid  Italian  style.  It  compriflee  162 
different  apartments,  and  is  soiroonded  oy  a  gal- 
lery adorned  with  nnmeroos  vases,  statues,  &c. 
It  formerly  contained  fine  collections  of  paintings, 
eagrarings,  Chinese  porcelun,  and  a  library ;  bat 
most  of  these  have  been  removed.  It  has  attached 
to  it  an  observatory,  riding  school^  stabling  for 
100  horses,  and  an  opera-house,  m  which  the 
incident  occurred  which  opened  to  the  composer 
Haydn  his  subsequent  career  of  celebrity.  The 
palace  is  surrounded  by  a  noble  park,  and  has  an 
orangery,  numerous  fountains,  fish-ponds,  and  a 
pheasantiy;  but  the  gardens  are  oveigrown  with 
weeds ;  and  the  numberless  pleasure-houses  with 
which  the  grounds  are  crowded  are  fast  falling 
into  decay,  the  family  having,  for  the  most  part, 
abandoned  this  noble  seat  for  that  of  Eisenstadt. 
This,  which  also  adjoins  the  lake,  is,  like  Ester- 
hazy,  in  the  Italian  st^rle,  of  la^  dimensions, 
and  well  fitted  for  a  pnnoely  residence.  It  was 
rebuilt  in  1805,  and  is  sir^iated  24  m.  NW.  Ester- 
hazy.  The  grand  ball-room  is  a  noble  apartment. 
Its  park  and  gardens  are  much  admired;  and  the 
botanical  collections  in  the  lai;^  hot-houses  of 
the  latter  are  suipassed  bv  few  m  Europe ;  they 
comprise  no  less  than  70,000  exotics,  and  are  par- 
ticulBrly  rich  in  Australian  spedes.  The  Leopold- 
ine  temple  in  the  park  has  a  statue  of  the  Princess 
of  Lichtenstein,  by  Canova. 

The  estates  of  Prince  Esteihazy  are  said  to 
equal  the  kingdom  of  Wtlrtemberg  in  size ;  and 
contain  190  villages,  40  towns,  and  84  castles. 
But  the  annual  revenue  from  these  vast  possessions 
is  said  not  to  exceed  200,00021  per  annum,  thoueh 
it  b  capable  of  considerable  increase.  The  family 
of  Esterhazy  profenes  to  trace  its  descent  from 
AttUa.  

ESTHONIA,  or  REVEL,  a  marit  gov.  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  KW.  part  of  which  it  is 
situated,  forming  one  of  the  Baltic  provs.  It  lies 
between  lat  59'  20'  and  59^  80'  N.,  and  long. 
280  20'  and  28<>  20'  K,  having  E.  the  gov.  of 
Petersbuigi  S.  the  lake  Peipus  and  the  gov.  of 
Riga,  W.  the  Baltic,  and  N.  the  gulf  of  Fmland. 
Alia,  inclusive  of  the  islands  Mlonging  to  it, 
about  6,870  sq.  m.  Pop.  810,400  in  1^6,  and 
808,478  in  185iB.  Surface  generally  flat,  but  di- 
versified in  parts  with  undulating  hills;  it  con- 
tains many  small  lakes  and  streams,  but  has  no 
navigable  river:  its  shores  are  bold  and  rocky, 
climate  rigorous,  the  winters  are  long,  and  fogs 
and  violent  winds  are  common  throughout  the 
year.  Soil  in  great  part  sandy,  and  rather  in- 
ifertile:  the  cultivable  lands  are  supposed  to  be  to 
the  unproductive^  forests,  dkc,  as  1  to  8.  Agri- 
culture is  the  chief  employment  of  the  pop.,  and 
more  com  is  produced  than  is  sufficient  for  home 
consumption:  it  is  principallv  rye,  barleyi  and 
oats;  but  wheat  and  buck-wheat,  besides  fiax, 
hemp,  hops,  and  tobacco,  are  also  raised.  Most 
part  of  the  com  not  required  for  food  is  set  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  distillation.  Different  species 
of  pulse  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  form  a 
laige  proportion  of  the  nourishment  of  the  pea- 
santry. Fruit  trees  are  neglected;  but  certain 
wUd  fruits  are  very  abundant  The  pine  and  fir 
are  the  most  common  forest  trees;  but  the  oak, 
elm,  and  beech  are  met  with.  A  good  many 
head  of  live  stock  are  reared,  and  some  are  driven 
into  this  prov.  from  distant  ones,  to  be  fattened 
for  the  Petersburg  markets.    The  oxen  and  horses 
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of  Esthmiia  are  very  indiflerent,  as  wdl  9M  the 
sheep,  and  goats,  though  active  endeavours  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  breed  of  the  latter. 
Poidtiy  is  abundant.  The  bear,  wolf,  badger)  and 
fox  Inhabit  the  forests,  and  there  are  a  few  elka. 
The  lakes  do  not  contain  many  fish;  bat  the 
fisheries  on  the  coast  are  of  importance  to  the 
inhabe.  A  few  mineral  products  are  obtained,  bat 
they  are  of  no  great  consequence.  Neariy  all  the 
manufactures  are  domestic,  the  peasantr^^  weave 
their  own  coarse  woollens,  and  some  very  tolerable 
linen  stuflb.  In  the  islands,  the  building  of  buata 
is  a  principal  employment;  distilleries  are  oom- 
mon  m  every  part  of  the  country,  the  free  use  of 
stiUs  bein^  one  of  the  most  important  of  their 
ancient  privileges  that  the  Esthonians  preserve. 
The  chief  exports  are  com,  spirits,  salt-fidi,  and 
hides;  amongst  the  chief  imports  are  henings 
and  salt.  Revel  (which  see)  is  the  centre  of  the 
trade  of  the  government.  The  prov.  is  under  the 
political  superintendence  of  the  govemor-geneial 
of  Riga;  but  has  its  own  provincial  council  and 
Judicial  court  Nearly  all  the  inhab.  are  Lu- 
therans ;  only  about  1  in  148  of  the  pop.  are  edu- 
cated. The  upper  classes,  both  in  the  towns  and 
the  country,  are  mostly  of  German  or  Danish 
descent  The  Esthonians  are  of  the  Finnish  stock, 
and  having  been  in  a  state  of  slavery  till  a  recent 
period,  have,  it  is  alleged,  contracted  most  of  Ae 
vices  incident  to  such  a  state.  This  country  was 
sold  by  the  Danes  to  the  Teutonic  knights  in 
1847,  conquered  by  Sweden  in  1561,  and  finally 
annexed  to  Russia  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710. 

ESTREM  ADURA,  an  extensive  prov.  of  Spain, 
lymg  between  87o  54'  and  40^  88'  N.  lat,  and 
40  60'  and  7°  24'  W.  long.  It  has  Salamanca, 
and  part  of  Avila,  on  the  N. ;  Toledo,  La  Mancha, 
and  part  of  Ck)rdova,  on  the  E. ;  Seville,  on  the 
S. ;  and  Alentejo  and  Beira,  in  Portugal,  on  the 
W.  Its  length,  fhim  N.  to  S.,  is  188  m.;  and 
mean  breadth,  from  W.  to  E.,  about  80  m.  Anot 
14,829  sq.  m. ;  pop.  707,115  in  1857.  Estremaduim 
is  divided  at  present  into  the  two  provhioes  of 
Badajoz  and  Oaceres,  the  former  with  a  pop.  of 
404,981,  and  the  latter  with  808,184,  aooordiii(|[  to 
the  census  of  1857.  It  consists  of  immense  idamsi 
terminated  on  the  N.  by  the  Sierras  de  Gredoa, 
de  Bejar,  and  de  Gata;*and,  on  the  S.,  by  thoae 
of  Constantina,a  continuation  of  the  Sienna  Morana. 
Another  branch  of  the  latter  chain  runs  along  the 
boundary  N.  from  the  confines  of  Seville  and  Cor- 
dova to  the  river  Guadiana,  ih>m  which  a  branch 
of  the  mountains  of  Guadalupe  again  extends  as 
fiur  as  the  Tsffus.  These  two  rivers,  each  of  whidi 
is  here  joined  by  several  afiluents,  cross  the  prov. 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  an  extension  of  the  Casblian 
or  Toledo  mountains,  under  the  names  of  the 
Sierras  de  Guadalupe,  San  Benito,  and  San  Pedro, 
lyiiiK  in  the  same  direction,  divides  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  the  N.  (Estremadura  Alta) 
being  in  the  basin  of  the  Tagns,  and  the  S.  (Estre- 
madura Baja)  in  that  of  the  Guadiana.  The  sook- 
mers  are  hot;  there  is  then  but  little  rain;  the 
nights,  however,  are  cool,  and  the  dew,  which  is 
abundant,  is  sufficient  to  moisten  the  ground. 
Although  the  high  mountains  are  covered  with 
snow  at  the  end  of  November,  the  winter  is  not 
severe.  In  summer,  the  heat  oflen  brings  on 
epidemic  fevers,  particularly  with  strangers.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  might  be  rendered  highly 
productive  by  a  proper  use  of  the  vrater  of  thte 
many  rivers  that  intersect  it  \  but  a  combinatioa 
of  causes,  at  the  head  of  which  are  to  be  placed 
bad  government,  have  extinguished  all  indostiy. 
Agriculture  is  wholly  neglected;  and  the  noble 
plains,  that  might  3rield  aoundance  of  aU  sorts  of 
products,  are  devoted  to  pasturage  only.    It  ie 
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stated  that  about  4  milUonfl  of  merino  eihee^  come 
every  year  from  other  parts  to  winter  in  the 
plains,  according  to  the  ancient  institution  of  the 
jfffesfB  (see  SPAm^,  besides  those  that  belong  to 
the  coantry,  and  immense  herds  of  swine.  The 
produce  of  com,  wine,  oil,  hemp,  and  flax  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  consumption;  bat  there  is  an 
abundance  of  chestnuts,  from  which  the  popu- 
lation of  this  naturally  fine  country  derives  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  scantjr  subsistence.  The 
plains  of  Placentia,  the  vicinities  of  Coria  and 
La  Serena,  and  tiie  territory  between  Badajoz  and 
Llerena,  are  the  best  peopled  and  most  productive, 
and  show  what  the  rest  might  be  under  any  thing 
like  a  good  system  of  husbandry.  Immense  plains 
are  found  all  over  the  prov.  covered  with  various 
species  of  buckthorn,  myrtle,  marjoram,  and  other 
medicinal  and  odoriferous  plants,  which  are  good 
for  nothing  unless  it  be  to  feed  great  nmnbers  of 
bees.  Here  and  there  woods  of  noble  evergreen 
oaks  are  met  with,  whose  acorns  feed  the  herds  of 
swine  whose  fiesh  is  so  highlv  esteemed  through- 
out Spain.  It  has  mines  of  lead,  copper,  silver 
and  iron,  but  they  are  all,  or  mostiy  all,  neglected. 

The  manufactures  of  Estremadura  are  hardly 
worth  notice.  Hats  are  made  at  Badajoz  and 
^ifra,  and  there  are  a  good  many  tanneries  in  the 
latter  place  and  at  £1  Casar  de  Caceres.  Com- 
merce is  also  very  small;  the  chief  article  of 
export  is  the  flesh  of  its  hogs,  its  trade  in  cattle 
and  sheep  with  Madrid  and  Andalusia  being  of 
slight  consideration.  The  state  of  the  roads  and 
the  want  of  internal  navigation  would,  in  fact, 
be  all  but  insuperable  obstacles  to  traffic. 

llie  piov.  is  governed  b^  a  captain-general, 
with  various  subaltern  mihtary  governors;  its 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  divided  into  three 
bishoprics,  those  of  Badajos,  Placentia,  and  Coria. 
The  people  are  among  the  most  taciturn  and  grave 
of  the  inhabitants  in  Spain,  uneducated,  and  sunk 
in  indolenoe.  But  it  is  said  that,  when  excited  by 
hope,  or  an;^  other  stimulus,  they  are  persevering 
and  indefatigable.  They  are  robust  and  vigorous, 
finmk,  honourable,  and  honest;  slow  to  receive 
an  impression,  but  firm  in  following  it  up. 

Cortes,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  the  two  Pi- 
zanroe,  the  Almagros,  and  other  adventurers,  were 
natives  of  Estiemadura.  It  ancientiy  formed  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 

EsTBKMADDBA,  a  prov.  of  Portugal,  which 
see. 

ESTREMEZ,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alen- 
teio,  partly  in  a  plain,  and  partiy  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  and  in  a  well  cultivated  oountrv,  22  m.  W. 
Elvas,  26  m.  N£.  Evora.  Pop.  6,920  in  1858. 
The  town  is  ill-built,  but  has  a  large  open  square 
in  the  centre,  and  is  strongly  fortified  with  an 
ancient  castle  on  a  commanding  eminence,  an 
arsenal,  and  quarters  for  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 
There  are  also  four  parish  churches,  five  con- 
vents, a  hos])ital  with  a  church  attached,  and  a 
bouse  of  charity.  It  has  manufactures  of  Delft- 
ware,  especially  of  water  coolers,  and  has  some 
trade  in  hardware. 

ETIENNE  (ST.),  a  celebrated  manufacturing 
town  of  France,  d^.  Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the 
torrent  of  the  Furens,  an  affluent  of  the  Loire,  20 
B.  SE.  Montbrison,  and  81  m.  SW.  Lyons,  on  the 
railway  from  Lyons  to  Le  Puy.  Pop.  92,250  in 
1861.  The  population  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  course  of  thirty  years,  having  amounted  to 
bat  41,584  m  1881.  The  town  is,  on  the  whole, 
weU-hoilt ;  streets  wide  and  straight;  houses  good, 
though  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  its  numerous 
coalnres.  It  has  no  public  edifice  worthv  much 
notice;  it  contains  nine  churches,  one  of  which 
dates  from  the  6th  centuiy ;  a  town-hall,  court  of 
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I  ustiee,  theatre,  public  libraiv,  cabinet  of  natural 
histoxy,  and  several  benevolent  institutions.  A 
handsome  fountain  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk  orna- 
ments the  principal  square.  The  nulroad  86^*  m. 
in  length,  from  Lyons  to  St  Etienne^  was  the  first 
railroad  constructed  in  France,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  54  m.  in  length,  fh>m  St. 
Etienne  to  Andrezieux  and  Roanne.  The  manu- 
factures are  various ;  they  include  those  of  arms  (in 
a  government  manufactory  originally  established 
in  1585,  besides  some  private  establishments),  hard- 
ware, cutiery,  nails,  files,  and  other  tools,  and 
numerous  kinds  of  steel  articles.  These  manufac- 
tures, if  they  do  not  owe  their  origin,  are,  no 
doubt,  mainly  indebted  for  their  rapid  extension 
to  the  supplies  of  coal  and  iron-stone  found  in  the 
vicinity.  The  waters  of  the  Furens,  which  are 
said  to*  be  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  tem- 
pering of  steel,  supply  a  great  many  factories. 
Exclusive  of  hardware,  si&  fabrics  are  largely 
manufactured;  and  lace,  embroidered  musuns, 
iiines,  cotton  yam,  eau-de-Cologne,  and  lamp 
black  are  produced.  There  are,  besides,  some 
bleaching  and  dyeing  establishments,  with  tan- 
neries, and  glass*  and  ^per  factories.  The  silk, 
and  especiidly  the  sdk-riband  manufacturers 
who  comprise  a  laxge  proportion  of  the  whole,  have, 
of  late  years,  for  the  most  part,  removed  fh>m  the 
U)wa  of  St  Etienne  into  the  a(\jacent  country, 
where  their  fabrics  are  uninjured  by  the  smol^ 
atmosphere,  and  the  weavers  live  cheaper  and 
better,  by  avoiding  the  octrois^  or  town  duties. 
Nearly  one-half  the  inhabitants  are  connected 
with  the  riband  or  silk  haberdashery  trade.  The 
quantity  of  silk  consumed  annually*  in  the  ribtod 
manufacture  is  estimated  at  about  000,000  kilogr., 
principally  of  the  superior  qualities.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  produce  are  exported.  The 
price  of  labour  at  St  Etienne  is  in  general  less 
than  at  Lyons,  and  said  to  be  about  ecjual  to 
three-fourths  of.  that  at  Coventry ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  institute  any  comparison  between 
them,  except  by  comparing  the  cost  of  the  work 
performed  in  each.  The  wages  of  tiie  riband 
weaver  vary  from  1«.  to  80.  8d!.  a  day ;  but  the 
average  may  be  about  Is.  81I  This' average  is 
less  than  that  earned  in  most  of  the  other  trades 
at  St  Etienne;  the  reason  assigned  being  that 
the  riband  weavers,  not  residing  in  the  town 
itself,  mostiy  divide  their  time  between  the  manu- 
facture and  agriculture.  The  proprietors  of  18,000 
sin^e  hand-looms  in  the  mountainous  distr.  round 
St  Etienne  and  St  diamond  are,  in  reality,  Uttie 
farmers.  Few  cottages  are  without  one  or  more 
looms,  at  which  the  inmates  work  when  not  em- 
ploved  in  the  business  of  the  small  farm.  Entirely 
di£(erent  firom  this  class  are  tbe  paaaemenHers,  or 
small  master  weavers,  who  possess  fh>m  two  to 
five,  and  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  looms  each, 
and  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  manufacture. 
There  is,  at  St  Etienne,  an  establishment  called 
a  Conditwnj  in  which  silks  are  submitted  to  a 
temp,  of  from  72©  to  77®  Fahr.,  to  test  their 
quality,  and  bring  them  into  a  certain  state  of 
dryness.  The  average  quantity  of  silk  sent  to 
this  establishment  annually  is  estimated  at  8,970 
bales,  or  595,000  lbs. ;  that  sold  without  passing 
through  the  CoiuHHim  amounts  to  about  1,780 
bales,  or  267,000  lbs.  per  annnm.  The  latter  con- 
sist chiefly  of  foreign  silks,  which  supply  the 
factories  of  St  Etienne  in  the  proportion  of  nearly 
one  to  two  of  French  silk. 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  this  town 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fureauan,  built  by 
the  Romans  anno  65  B.C. ;  but  this  is  very  doubt- 
ful, and  no  annals  of  St  Etienne  go  farther 
back  than  the  10th  century.    In  1441,  the  town 
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■consisted  of  only  200  indiffeient  houses,  which 
Charles  VII.,  a  few  years  afterwards,  suffered  the 
inhabitants  to  surround  with  a  wall  to  protect 
them  against  the  incursions  of  the  English.  A 
few  vestiges  of  this  wall  still  exist ;  but  it  did  not 
prevent  St.  Etienne  from  suffering  greatly  in  the 
religious  wars  of  the  16th  century.  The  plague 
destroyed  7,000  of  its  inhab.  in  1685,  and  8,000  in 
1628-29.  Since  the  peace  of  1815,  it  has  increased 
rapidly  both  in  pop.  and  wealth. 

ETNA  (Lat.  J^na,  Ital.  MongiheOo),  a  moun- 
tain and  volcano  of  Sicily,  by  far  the  most  cele- 
brated in  both  respects,  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  times,  rising  from  the  E.  shore  of  the 
island,  prov.  Catania,  between  the  river  Alcantara 
on  the  N.  and  the  Giaretta  on  the  S.,  the  crater 
being  in  lat  37°  40'  31"  N.,  long.  15°  E.  It  is 
entirely  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  any 
other  mountain  range.  Its  base  is  about  87  m.  in 
circ.,  but  its  lavas  have  extended  over  a  much 
larger  space.  It  consists  of  a  congeries  of  moun- 
tains rising  one  above  another.  Not  only  is  it  the 
highest  mountain  of  Sicily,  but  it  is  also  one  of 
the  highest  in  Europe,  being,  according  to  Sir 
J,  F.  Herschel,  with  which  Captain  Smytli's  mea- 
surement almost  exactly  coincides,  10,872^  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  largest  diameter 
runs  from  E.  to  W.  llie  ascent  is  various  on  its 
different  sides;  that  from  Catania  being  about 
24  m.,  from  Linguagrossa  18,  and  from  Kandazzo 
scarcely  12.  The  extent  of  the  base  gives  so  easy 
an  inclination  to  the  sides,  in  most  places,  as 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  ascent ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  diminishes  the  grandeur  of  its  aspect  at 
first  sight,  and  its  commanding  elevation  is 
scarcely  perceived,  until  the  traveller  has  got 
nearly  huf  way  up,  and  begins  to  look  down  on 
the  rest  of  Sicily,  while  the  summit  still  seems  as 
iaUt  from  him  as  at  first ;  then,  indeed,  the  moim- 
tain  assumes  an  appearance  so  noble,  majestic, 
and  imposing,  that,  associated  with  the  considera- 
tions of  its  cause  and  effects,  it  excites  the  most 
intense  interest,  mixed  with  a  degree  of  awe  that 
elevates  the  mind,  and  inspires  sublime  feelings. 
(Smyth's  Memoir,  p.  146.) 

The  multitude  of  mhior  cones  distributed  over 
its  fianks,  and  which  are  most  abundant  in  the 
woody  region,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Lyell,  *  a  grand 
and  original  feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  Etna. 
These,  although  they  appear  but  trifling  irregu- 
larities, when  viewed  from  a  distance  as  subordi- 
nate parts  of  so  imix>sing  and  colossal  a  mountain, 
would,  nevertheless,  be  deemed  hills  of  consider- 
able altitude  in  almost  any  other  region.  There 
are  about  eighty  of  these  secondary'  volcanoes,  of 
considerable  dimensions;  52  on  the  W.  and  N., 
and  27  on  the  E.  side  of  Etna.  One  of  the  largest, 
called  Monte  Minardo,  near  Bronte,  is  upwards  of 
700  ft.  in  height ;  and  a  double  hill  near  Nicolosi, 
called  Monti  Rossi,  formed  in  1669,  is  450  high, 
and  the  base  2  m.  in  circ ;  yet  it  ranks  only  as  a 
cone  of  the  second  magnitude  amount  those  pro- 
duced by  the  lateral  eraptions  of  Etna.  On  look- 
ing down  from  the  lower  borders  of  the  desert 
region,  these  volcanoes  present  us  with  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  cliaracteristic  scenes  in  Europe. 
They  afford  every  variety  of  height  and  size,  and 
are  arranged  in  beautiful  and  picturesque  groups. 
However  uniform  tliey  may  appear  when  seen 
from  the  sea  or  the  plains  below,  nothing  can  be 
more  diversified  than  their  shape  when  we  look 
from  above  into  Uieir  craters,  one  side  of  which  is 
generally  broken  down.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
objects  in  nature  more  picturesque  than  a  wooded 
volcanic  crater.  The  cones  situated  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  forest  zone  are  chiefly  clothed  with 
lofty  pines ;  while  those  at  a  lower  elevation  ore 


adorned  with  chestnuts,  oak,  beech,  and  Lolm/ 
(Principles  of  Geology,  ii  112,  3rd  ed.) 

The  mountain  is,  in  general,  of  a  symmetrical 
form,  but  is  broken  on  its  E.  side  by  a  deep  and 
extraordinary  valley,  called  the  Vcd  del  Bove^ 
which,  commencing  near  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, descends  into  the  woody  region,  and  is  thence 
continued  by  other  and  smaller  valleys  to  the 
confines  of  the  fertile  re^on.  The  Val  del  Bove 
is  4  or  5  m.  across,  and  is  surrounded  by  nearly 
vertical  precipices  from  1,000  to  5,000  ft  in  height. 
This  gigantic  chasm  has  been  repeatedly  traversed 
by  torrents  of  lava;  and  in  1755  it  was  swept  by 
a  tremendous  inundation  caused  by  the  melting 
of  the  snows  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
It  has  a  singularly  dreary  and  blasted  appearance. 

The  structure  of  Etna*  is  chiefly  of  the  tertiary 
period  antecedent  to  the  present  epoch ;  it  con- 
sists partly  of  volcanic,  partly  of  sedimentary 
rocks;  but  to  what  extent  is  not  known,  they 
bein^  so  much  covered  by  modem  lavas,  inter- 
stratified  with  layers  of  tufa  and  breccia:  around 
its  base  is  a  line'  of  hills  formed  of  bluish  marl, 
and  clays  enclosing  marine  shells  and  vellowish 
sand,  from  800  to  1,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea:  about  Patcnio,  and  elsewhere,  these  are 
capped  with  basalt,  tufa,  and  volcanic  conglo- 
merates. 

The  mineral  products  of  Etna  are  chrysolite, 
zeolite,  selenite,  copper,  mercury,  alum,  nitre, 
vitriol,  specular  iron,  amianth,  pozzolana,  and  a 
fine  potter's  earth:  there  are  manv  hot,  chaly- 
beate, and  sulphurous  mineral  spnngs;  but  no 
rivers,  except  what  are  subterranean,  descend 
from  this  r^on,  ovdna  to  the  rapid  absorption  of 
the  soil.    (See  SicilyI) 

The  mountain  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
regions  or  zones,  viz.  the  Fertile  {La  Regione  ctdta 
or  Fiemontana)  J  the  Woody  {Nemorota  or  Syltfom), 
and  the  Desert  (La  Regime  Deserta  or  Scoperia) ; 
to  which  might  be  added  the  Fieiy  region  {Re^ 
gione  di  Fuoco),  consisting  of  the  central  cone  and 
crater.  These  regions  differ  widely  from  each 
other  in  their  products  and  genenil  character. 
The  lower,  or  fertile,  zone  varies  ^^^atly  in  width, 
being  11  m.  broad  above  Catania,  but  no  more 
than  \\  m.  on  the  N.  side.  It  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  lava,  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  has 
been  decomposed  and  converted  into  a  very  fertile 
soil.  It  is  comparatively  well  cultivated  and 
])eopled.  All  travellers  speak  in  the  highest  terma 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  this  region.  *  No 
language,'  says  Mr.  Hughes,  *  can  do  justice  to  the 
scenery  and  luxuriant  fertility  of  this  tract ;  whoae 
bosom,  heated  by  subterranean  fires,  and  situated 
in  the  most  fiivourable  climate,  teems  with  every 
flower,  and  plant,  and  tree,  that  can  delight  the 
eye,  and  ever^'  species  of  fruit  that  can  gratify  the 
palate;  fields  covered  with  golden  grain,  or  the 
purple  vine,  villages,  and  convents  embosomed 
in  groves  of  chestnuts,  and  oriental  plains,  raossy 
fountains,  and  transparent  streams;  exhausted 
craters  covered  with  a  canopy  of  foliage,  and  num- 
berless other  beauties,  invite  the  tourist  to  those 
charming  scenes.  Here,  also,  the  sportsman  will 
meet  with  every  species  of  game  that  he  can 
desire;  and  the  botanist  or  mineralogist  find  in- 
exhaustible sources  of  amusement'  (Travels,  L 
113,  8yo.  cd.)  But  here,  as  in  most  parts  of  Italy 
and  Sicily,  there  is  a  painful  contrast  between  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  the  country  and  the  ap- 
])earauce  and  condition  of  the  inliah.  The  latter 
are  squalid,  slovenly,  and  dirty :  a  consequence,  it 
appears,  of  the  ashes  and  dust  that  i)ervade  the 
air,  soil  their  persons,  and  injure  their  eyes ;  and 
of  the  want  of  water,  which  is  absorbed,  ajB  soon  as 
it  faUs,  by  the  porous  soil. 
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The  woody  repfion  is  6  or  7  m.  in  width,  and 
Teaches  to  about  6,400  ft.  perpendicular  height;  it 
begins  and  terminates  abruptly :  in  the  lower  parts 
the  trees  are  principally  oak  and  chestnut;  in  the 
middle  they  are  almost  entirely  oaks,  some  of 
them  attaining  to  an  immense  size ;  in  the  upper 
part  the  oaks  decrease  in  size,  and  are  intermixed 
with  pines  (Pinus  tteda) ;  as  we  ascend  the  moun- 
tain the  oaks  nearly  disappear,  the  firs  become 
stunted,  and  at  length  all  vegetation  ceases,  and 
we  enter  on  the  desert.  The  ground  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  woody  region  is  covered  with  aromatic 
plants  and  fem.  Tillage  soon  ceases ;  there  are  no 
com  fields,  but  here  and  there  a  few  vineyards, 
and  veiT  rich  pasture  land  on  which  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep  are  fed. 

In  this  region,  near  Carpinetto,  stands  the 
celebrated  chestnut  tree,  Castagrw  di  cento  ca- 
trnUi,  so  called  from  its  being  supposed  capable 
of  sheltering  100  horses  under  its  boughs.  It 
consists  of  five  great  arms,  which,  however,  are 
all  united  in  a  single  stem  a  little  below  the 
surface.  The  estimates  of  the  size  of  this 
enormous  tree  vary  considerably,  probably  from 
their  not  being  taken  in  the  same  way.  Swin- 
burne makes  it  196  ft.,  and  Smyth  163  ft.  in  circ. 
close  above  gromid.  A  house  of  ample  dimen- 
sions for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  has  been 
constructed  in  the  interior  of  the  tree.  Several 
other  large  chestnut  trees  grow  in  the  vicinity,  the 
principal  of  which  is  57  ft,  round.  The  produces 
of  the  woody  zone  are  chiefly  tar,  honey,  cantha- 
rid^,  and  charcoal ;  and  its  inhabitants  are  herds- 
men and  charcoal  burners. 

The  minor  volcanic  cones  abound  principally  in 
this  region.  Caverns  are  numerous;  and  one  of 
them,  the  Grotto  dei  Cctpri,  or  grotto  of  the  goats, 
irom  its  affording  shelter  to  uiese  animals,  was 
formerly  resorted  to  by  travellers,  as  a  resting- 
place  in  their  ascent.  In  the  vicinity  are  deep 
reservoirs  of  snow,  whence  Catania  and  other  cities 
derive  their  supplies  of  that  article,  which  is  there 
really  a  necessary  of  life :  being  packed  in  straw, 
it  is  carried  to  a  great  distance  on  mules  and 
asses.  (Hughes,  i.  117.)  Wild  boars,  wolves, 
badgers,  wild  goats,  deer,  martens,  and  all  kinds 
of  game,  eagles,  vultures,  and  falcons,  belong  to 
this  region. 

The  desert  region,  or  zone,  is  a  dismal  tract,  full 
of  gloomy  and  rocky  hollows  and  immense  chasms, 
formed  of  black  lava,  scoriae,  ashes,  and  volcanic 
sand ;  covered,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
with  snow  and  ice,  which  are  always  to  be  found 
in  the  hollows.  *  In  this  lofty  region  the  air  is 
chill  and  piercing ;  every  pign  of  life  and  vegeta- 
tion ceases;  not  an  insect  crawls  over  the  cold 
surface  of  the  ground,  not  a  lichen  adheres  -to  the 
grey  masses  of  the  lava ;  not  even  the  eagle's  wing 
soars  so  high,  to  disturb  the  awful  solitude  of 
nature :  here  only  the  thunder  and  the  tcmpcvSt, 
or  the  still  more  tremendous  explosions  of  the 
volcano,  are  heard.*  (Hughes,  i.  113.)  In  the 
midst  of  this  gloomy  region  the  principal  cone, 
forming  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  rL-ies  to  the 
height  of  about  1,100  ft.:  it  is  very  precipitous, 
and  as  it  consists  of  loose  scoriae  and  ashes,  which 
frequently  yield  under  foot,  the  ascent  is  ex- 
tremely laborious.  At  the  foot  of  the  cone  is  a 
house,  with  rooms  and  stabling,  erected  in  1811,  at 
the  expense  of  the  I5riti»h  officers  then  in  Sicily, 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  to  whom  it  is 
a  ver^'  great  convenience.  The  cone  at  its  base  is 
from  7  to  8  m.  in  circumference ;  but  at  its  sum- 
mit its  circ.  is  reduced  to  about  4  m.  It  consists 
of  a  horizontal  plain,  with  a  vast  central  crater,  or 
barathron,  2^  m.  round,  agreeing  in  this  respect 
urith  the  dimensions  assigned  to  it  by  Pliny: 


*  Crater  ejuapatet  ambitu  stadia  xxj*  (Nat.  Hist^, 
Ub.iiL§8.) 

The  view  firom  the  summit  of  Etna  is  superb 
beyond  description.  Sicily  is  spread  out  like  a 
carpet  at  the  spectator's  feet,  who  traces  every 
river  through  all  its  windings  from  its  source  to 
the  sea,  liie  strait  that  separates  Italy  and  Sicily, 
the  Calabrian  shores,  and  the  Lipari  Islands,  are 
distinguishing  features  in  this  magnificent  pano- 
rama, which,  it  is  said,  sometimes  extends  to 
Vesuvius  on  the  one  hand,  and  Malta  on  the 
other.  The  wonderful  extent  of  view,  and  the 
unequalled  sublimity  of  the  scene,  is  owing  partly 
to  the  great  altitude  of  the  mountain,  partly  to 
the  highly  interesting  nature  of  the  objects,  but 
more  than  all  to  Etna  being  *  alone  in  its  glory,' 
and  having  no  other  mountain  in  its  vicinity  to 
detract  from  its  grandeur,  or  to  interrupt  the 
immensity  of  the  prospect 

The  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle  of  sunrise  is  the 
grand  object  of  travellers  who  ascend  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain.  Brydone  has  described  it  in 
terms  not  unworthy  of  the  glorious  scene,  though 
doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  he  reafly 
saw  what  he  depicted,  or  trusted  to  the  reports  of 
others.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  grandest,  if  not 
the  grandest,  of  aU  the  views  of  natural  scenery 
that  it  is  ix>ssiblc  to  behold  in  Europe.  Not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  the  extraordinary^  pro- 
spect from  the  summit  of  Etna  is  the  distuict 
image  of  the  mountain  itself,  seen  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  shadow  that  it  projects  across  the 
island.     (Brj'done,  Letter  x, ;  Hughes,  L  120.) 

The  crater,  when  Captain  Smyth  visited  the 
mountain,  was  of  an  oval  form,  directed  from  NE. 
to  SW.,  its  conjugate  diameter  being  about  493 
^ards;  but  its  size  and  form  are  perpetually  vary- 
mg  from  the  accumulation  and  falling  in  of  vol- 
canic matter.  Its  interior  is  encrusted  with  ex- 
tensive efflorescences  of  ammonia,  sulphur,  and 
vitriolic  salts,  to  the  depth  of  100  yards  on  the 
E.,  but  less  on  the  W.  side :  those  of  an  orange 
colour  are  the  most  common.  Its  bottom  is  flat, 
and  tolerably  hard ;  near  its  centre  are  two  moimds 
of  scoriae  and  ashes,  surrounded  by  several  fissures, 

*  whence,*  says  Captain  Smyth,  *  at  intervals  issue 
volumes  of  thick  smoke,  with  a  rumbling  noise, 
and  hissing  sound.  There  is  also  a  light  thin  va- 
pour occasionally  oozing  from  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  huge  amphitheatre  in  every  direction. 

*  I  endeavoured,'  he  adds,  *  to  look  into  the  principal 
chasm ;  but  the  rapid  ejection  of  the  cinders,  and 
the  strong  sulphureous  va])our8  that  exuded,  pre- 
vented me  firom  attaining  my  object.'  (Memoir, 
p.  151.) 

Mr.  Hughes,  however,  has  supplied  a  more 
minute  account  of  the  principal  spiraculum  or 
funnel  It  has  three  stages  of  descent;  the 
first,  which  extended  only  a  few  hundred  yards, 
terminated  in  a  shelf  or*  ridge  of  cmders ;  the 
second,  more  precipitous  than  the  first,  extended 
to  a  similar  shelf;  the  third  being  the  perpendi- 
cular and  unfathomable  abyss.  Between  the  two 
principal  spiracula  are  several  smaller  conical 
mounds,  constantly  smoking.  The  ground  here 
is  so  hot  round  the  crater  that  visitors  are  obliged 
constantly  to  shift  their  places,  and  yet  even  here, 
in  the  interior  of  the  crater,  snow  is  seen  in 
immense  ridges,  *  disputing,  as  it  were,  the  pre- 
eminence of  fire,  in  tlie  very  centre  of  its  do- 
minions.' 

Before  eruptions  local  earthquakes  are  f^lt,  hollow 
intonations  heard,  irregular  clouds  of  smoke  burst 
forth,  and  ferilli,  or  volcanic  lightnings,  are  seen 
dartmg  from  the  top  of  the  mountain :  the  agita- 
tions increase,  till  at  length,  either  from  the  great 
crater,  or  from  some  other  part  of  the  mountain,  a 
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terrific  dischaige  of  red-hot  stones,  flakes  of  fire, 
ashes,  sand,  or  other  substances,  accompanied  with 
vast  volumes  of  smoke,  suddenly  takes  place  with 
tremendous  violence. 

* honiflds  joxta  tonat  iBtna  nxlnia, 

Interdomque  fttram  prommpit  ad  ethera  nnbem. 
Turbine  fumantem  piceo,  et  caodente  favlUA ; 
Attollitque  globes  flaznmarum,  et  sidera  lamUt: 
Interdam  soopuloe  amlBaqne  viscera  montis 
Eilgit  emctans,  liqne£actaqne  saxa  rab  auras 
Oom  gemitu  gtomerat,  fundoque  enestnat  Imo.' 

-      liil.  Une671. 


Some  of  the  mattere  thrown  up  during  an  erup- 
tion are  occasionally  projected  to  an  immense  dis- 
tance. They  not  unfrequently  rise  to  the  height 
of  5,000  or  6,000  ft.  above  the  summit;  stones  of 
18  oz.  weight  have  fallen  15  m.  from  the  crater; 
and  in  the  great  eruption  of  1669  a  stone  50  cubic  ft. 
in  size  was  ejected  with  such  prodigious  force  that  it 
fell  a  mile  from  the  crater.  Ashes  are  said  to  have 
sometimes  fallen  in  Malta,  about  130  m.  distant. 
The  eruptions  are  generally  followed  or  accom- 
panied by  the  outbreak  of  a  torrent  of  lava.  If 
this  current  of  liquid  fire  be  stopped  by  inequalities 
of  ground,  a  portion  cools,  and  the  rest  topi)les 
over  it;  sometimes  it  overwhelms  whole  cities, 
villages,  and  tracts  of  country:  the  torrent  of  lava 
that  partly  destroyed  Catania  in  1669,  was  stopped 
by  the  city  walls,  60  ft.  in  height ;  but  the  burn- 
ing flood  accumulated  till  it  rose  to  the  top  of  the 
rampart,  and  then  fell  over  it  in  a  fier^  cascade. 
This  mass  was  so  enormous  that,  accordmg  to  the 
reports — the  truth  of  which,  however,  seems  some- 
what doubtful — ^it  was  eight  years  in  cooling. 

Generally,  however,  it  soon  congeals,  and  when 
mixed  with  soorise,  cracks,  decomposes,  and  forms 
an  extremely  fertile  soiL  Sometimes  inundations 
of  boiling  water  occur,  through  the  meltinij;  of  the 
snow  in  the  upper  regions  by  contact  with  the 
lava;  and  the  strange  phenomenon  has  also  oc- 
curred of  a  body  of  snow  and  ice  being  covered 
with  a  laver  of  ashes,  and  then  with  a  torrent  of 
burning  lava,  and  so  pr^rved  for  an  indefinite 
period.  (Lyell,  iL  123.)  About  one  eruption  in 
three  takes  place  from  the  principal  crater,  and 
these  are  generally  the  least  dangerous,  the  lava 
being  mostly  retained  in  the  immense  hollows  of 
the  upper  r^on. 

Though  Homer  has  made  Sicily  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  adventures  in  the 
travels  of  Ulysses,  and  has  described  the  island 
and  the  strait  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  he  does  not 
so  much  as  allude  to  Etna.  It  has  thence  been 
inferred  that  the  mountun  had  not  then  been  an 
active  volcano ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  had 
it  been  such,  that  so  c^ful  an  observer  would 
have  failed  to  notice  it,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the 
means  which  it  afforded  of  embellishing  his  verses 
by  a  topic  so  well  suited  to  the  dignity  of  epic 
poetry.  No  doubt  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  sUence  of  Homer,  with  the  fact  of  the  moun- 
tain being  at  the  time  eruptive,  though  it  would 
be  rash  thence  to  conclude  positively  that  it  was 
not;  it  had  then,  pertiaps,  been  long  quiescent, 
and  its  eruptions  forgotten.  Pindar  is  the  oldest 
extant  author  (about  500  years  B.C.)  who  takes 
any  notice  of  the  eruptions  of  Etna ;  and  his  ac- 
count is  peculiarly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it 
appears  from  his  representing  its  summit  as  sup- 
porting the  heavens,  and  bem^  covered  with  per- 
petual snows  and  frost,  that  it  must  then  have 
been  about  as  high  as  at  present.  According  to 
the  ancient  poets,  Jupiter,  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  g^nts,  buried  the  hundred-headed  Typhosus 
under  this  mountain;  and  its  earthquakes  and 
eruptions  were  said  to  be  occasioned  bv  the  strug- 
gles of  the  monster.    The  passage  in  which  Pindar 


alludes  to  Etna  has  been  rendered  by  West  as 
follows : — 

*  Now  under  Bnlph'rous  Cnma's  sea-bound  comst. 

And  vast  Sicilia  lies  hia  shaggy  breast ; 
By  snowy  Etna,  nurse  of  endlaas  frost, 

The  pillar'd  prop  of  heav'n,  for  ever  press'd  z 
Forth  from  whose  nitrons  caverns  issuing  rise 

Pnre  liquid  fountains  of  tempestuous  fire. 
And  veil  in  ruddy  mists  the  noon-day  skies. 

While  wrapt  in  smoke  the  eddying  flames  aspire  ; 
Or,  gleaming  through  the  night  with  hideous  roar. 

Far  o'er  the  redd'ning  main  huge  rocky  fragments 

•  pour.' 

First  Pythian  Ode,  dead.  6. 

Thucydides  mentions  three  eruptions  of  Moiint 
Etna,  but  he  leaves  the  date  of  the  first  uncertain ; 
the  second  occurred  four  or  five  years  previously 
to  the  period  when  Pindar  wrote  the  above  ode. 
Since  tnen  there  have  been  a  great  many  erup- 
tions, both  in  antiquity  and  in  modem  times.  One 
of  the  most  tremendous  occurred  in  1669,  when 
the  bin  of  Monti  Rossi  was  formed;  bat  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomenon  in  this  eruption,  was 
the  opening  oi  a  fissure  about  6  fl.  wide,  and  of 
unknown  depth,  which  stretched  from  the  plain  of 
S.  Lio  to  witnin  a  mile  of  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, a  distance  of  12  m. :  it  emitted  an  intenaelr 
vivid  light.  Five  other  parallel  fissures  also  opened, 
and  gave  out  tremendous  noises.  The  lava  that 
burst  forth  on  this  occasion  overwhelmed  14  towns 
and  villages,  filled  up  the  port  of  Ulysses,  and,  as 
already  stated,  partly  destroyed  Catania.  About 
27,000  persons  are  supposed  to  have  lost  thdr  lives 
in  this  convulsion.  The  last  great  eruption  oe- 
curred  in  1832,  when  the  tovm  of  Bronte  narrowly 
escaped  bein^  overwhelmed  by  a  current  of  lava. 
An  eruption  m  1852,  though  most  violent,  caused 
little  damage.  (Besides  the  authorities  already 
referred  to,  numerous  works  have  been  written  on 
Etna ;  one  of  the  best  is  Ferrara,  Storia  Generale 
deir  Etna,  8vo.  Catania,  1793.) 

ETON,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Bu^ls, 
hund.  Stoke,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  im- 
mediately opposite  to  Windsor,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  neat  iron  bridge ;  28  m.  SSE.  Aylea- 
bury,  21  m.  W.  London  by  road,  and  25^  by 
London  and  South- Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town 
2,840,  and  of  par.  8,122  in  1861.  The  town  con- 
sists principally  of  a  single  street,  well  iMved  and 
lighted,  ana  which  of  late  has  been  much  improved, 
many  of  the  houses  having  been  rebuilt.  The  ca- 
tablishment  to  which  Eton  owes  all  its  importance 
is  its  college,  founded  by  Henry  VI.  in  1440.  That 
monarch,  oy  whom  it  was  liberally  endowed,  in- 
tended it  principally  for  the  education  of  '  poor 
and  indigent  boys,'  destined  for  the  church.  By 
his  second  charter,  dated  Oct.  21,  1441,  the  foun- 
dation consisted  of  a  provost,  10  priests  or  fellows, 
4  clerks,  6  choristerB,  a  master,  25  scholars,  and  25 
alms  or  beads-men ;  but  about  1443,  the  date  of 
the  coU^ra  statutes,  he  increased  the  number  of 
scholars  from  25  to  70,  added  an  usher,  clerk,  and 
two  choristers,  and  reduced  the  number  of  beads- 
men to  18.  Various  changes  were  made  in  the 
succeeding  reigns,  and  the  establishment  suffered 
considerable  spoliation,  especially  from  Edward 
IV. ;  but  it  was  particularly  excepted  in  the  act 
of  Parliament  for  the  dissolution  of  colleges  and 
chantries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  foun- 
dation at  present  consists  of  a  provost,  appointed 
by  the  crown ;  7  fellows,  one  of  whom  acts  as  vice- 
provost  ;  2  chaplains,  called  conducts ;  2  lay-cleiks, 
10  choristers,  2  masters  (each  of  whom  has  4  as- 
sistant masters),  and  70  scholars,  who  since  the 
reign  of  George  III.  have  been  called  'king's 
schoUirs.'  Besides  the  latter,  the  different  masters 
have  a  number  of  stipendiary  pupils,  not  on  the 
foundation,  but  who  receive  instruction  in  the  col- 
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lege.'  These  are  called  opmdan»y  and  geneially 
eofuiflt  of  memben  of  famuies,  saperior  in  rank  or 
wealth  to  those  of  the  king^s  adiolars.  Their 
number  is  variabie,  but  at  an  average  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  8.50.  Under  a  recent  head  master, 
the  number  of  boys  at  Eton,  of  both  classes,  at  one 
time  exceeded  600.  The  buildings  of  the  coUeoe 
annound  two  quadrangles :  the  outer  quadrangle, 
or  school-yard,  is  endoaed  by  the  chapel,  schools, 
dormitories  of  the  scholars,  and  masters  chamben ; 
and  haa  in  its  centre  a  bronse  statue  of  the  royal 
founder  of  the  college.  The  inner  or  lesser  qua- 
drangle is  bounded  by  the  cloisters,  containing  the 
rssidenoes  of  the  fellows,  the  library,  hall,  and 
various  offices.  Between  the  two  is  Uie  provost's 
lodge,  appertaining  to  which  is  an  ancient  tower 
and  a  gateway  in  the  centre,  connecting  the  two 
courts.  The  chapel,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  outer 
ooort,  is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  175  ft.  in 
leiu|^,  including  the  ante-chapel,  and  in  its  style 
and  ornaments  greatly  resembles  the  chapel  of 
King's  CoUeee,  Cambridge.  The  par.  church  of 
Eton  having  fallen  to  decay,  the  inhabitants  attend 

Kblic  worshii)  in  the  college  chapel,  the  provost 
ving  archidiaoonal  jurisdiction  in  the  par. ;  but 
there  IS  also  a  diapel  of  eaM%  in  the  town,  at  which 
one  of  the  conducts  officiates.  The  college  library 
contains  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  books, 
en^iravings,  drawings  from  the  antique^  and  medals ; 
it  IS  a  fine  apartment,  and  fitted  up  m  a  saperior 
style.  The  dining  hall  for  the  scholars  on  the 
foundation  is  spacious,  but  little  ornamented ;  it 
contaius,  however,  two  laitte  andentpieoes  of  ta- 
pestry. The  upper  school  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
outer  court,  was  designed  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  and  is 
supported  by  an  arcade  with  double  columns  of  the 
Doric  order.  The  school-room  is  spadous  and  of 
fine  proportions,  but  fitted  up  in  a  plain  manner. 
The  school-room  of  the  lower  school  is  of  consider- 
able length,  but  not  of  a  proportional  height,  with 
a  fange  of  andent  oak  arches  on  dther  side,  and 
the  seats  of  the  scholars  behind  them.  It  is  be- 
neath a  part  of  the  prindpal  dormitory,  called  the 
knu  ckamber.  To  the  £.  of  the  cloisters  are  the 
couege  gardens ;  to  the  N.  the  playing  fields,  and 
Acyaoent  to  the  latter  the  shooting  fields,  in  which 
cncket  matehes  and  other  games  are  played. 

The  schdan  on  the  foundation  are  lodged  and 
boarded  by  Ae  esteblishment.  Thev  are  eligible 
£N»m  tius  ages  of  eight  to  fifteen,  and  are  dected 
aeparmtdyby  the  mdixnduals  of  a  body  composed 
of  the  provosts  of  Eton  and  King's  Cktllege,  Cam- 
bridge, the  vice-prevost  and  masted  of  Eton,  and 
two  posers  (BLA.^8)  of  Kind's  College.  This  body 
neete  on  the  last  Monday  m  July  of  every  yea^, 
when  usually  twenty-four  boys  are  nominated 
to  fill  up  vacandes  as  they  may  occur  in  Eton 
Lower  School,  and  twdve  of  the  head  boys  in  the 
eame  establishment  are  nominated  in  a  similar 
manner  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  according 
to  the  statutes  of  the  founder.  Those  who"  go  to 
King's  are,  after  three  years,  entitled  to  feUow- 
ahipa.  Eton  College  also  sends  two  scholan  to 
Herton  College,  Oxford,  where  they  are  called 
PorfioiMste,  or,  by  corruption,  postmasters.  Fail- 
ing an  appointment  to  dther  university,  Eton  col- 
legians are  superannuated  at  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
and  for  scholars  so  superannuated  there  are  a  few 
exhibitions,  and  some  other  means  of  slightly 
augmenting  their  income,  in  the  gift  of  the  college. 
By  statute,  the  education  of  King's  scholars  should 
be  gratuitous ;  but  some  innovation  has  taken 
place  on  this  head,  and  the  average  annual  expense 
to  the  parents  is  estimated  at  60/L 

The  cppidan*  board  dther  in  the  houses  of  the 
lower  master  or  assLstants,  or,  at  a  somewhat  lesser 
chaige,  in  the  boarding  houses  attached  to  the 
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sdiool  \  some  few,  diiefly  of  noble  birth,  in  private 
lodgings,  under  the  care  of  private  tutors.  The 
total  expenses  of  a  boy  educated  as  an  cppUkm 
may  perhaps  average  from  150/.  to  20021  a  year. 
Without  the  boundaries  of  the  college,  the  oppi- 
doMB  are  oompantivdy  little  under  uie  control  of 
the  college  functionaries ;  but  within  its  walls  thev 
are  in  no  respect  distinffuiahed  from  the  King's 
scholars,  and  mix  with  them  in  the  same  classes. 
The  entire  school  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower. 
The  latter  comprises,  together  vnth  the  junior 
classes,  the  third  and  fourth  forms,  each  consisting 
of  three  subdivisions  or  removes.  Each  of  these 
is  under  the  oontrel  of  a  sepante  assistant  master; 
and  as  boys  of  various  ages  come  to  Eton,  they 
are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  whatever  remove  in 
the  lower  school  they  may  seem  fit  for  by  their 
previous  aquirements  and  a^  pasdng  into  the 
superior  ones  according  to  their  proficiency.  The 
upper  school  consuts  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  foims, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  head 
master.  The  number  of  boys  in  the  sixth  form 
is  limited  to  twenty-two;  and  of  these  the  ten 
highest  are  styled  monitors,  and  act  in  some  mea- 
sure as  assistanto  to  the  masters.  The  head  of 
the  whole  school,  who  arrives  at  his  post  by  seni- 
ority, is  called  the  '  captain.' 

llie  course  of  instruction  at  Eton  is  almost 
wholly  classical.  The  only  entire  works  read  are 
those  of  Homer,  Yiigil,  and  Horace,  but  extracts 
from  those  of  numerous  others  are  oocadon- 
ally  made  use  of.  The  well-known  Eton  Latin 
and  Greek  Qrammars,  committed  to  memory, 
form  the  basis  of  grammatical  instruction.  In  the 
Upper  School  the  boys  are  engaged  in  writing 
Latin  and  Greek  themes  and  verses,  for  the  best 
of  which  rewards  are  given ;  and  a  play  of  some 
Greek  author  is  usually  in  the  oouxse  of  reading. 
Mathematics  form  a  part,  but  a  very  small  one, 
of  the  school  disdpline;  and  though  there  are 
masters  in  French,  writing,  arithmetic,  Aa,  such 
studies  are  whoUy  unconnected  with  the  general 
business  of  the  school,  and  only  attended  at  extra 
hours.  All  the  boys  attend  chapel  twice  on  Sun- 
days, and  once  on  saints'  days  and  holidays;  and, 
in  addition,  the  collegers  attend  prayers  ever^ 
evening,  after  which  they  are  confined  to  their 
several  dormitories.  The  system  (^fagging,  by 
which  the  boys  of  the  Lower  School  Kt^fagtj  or 
servants,  to  those  of  the  Upper,  out  of  school 
hours,  prevails ;  but  its  supposed  severity  and  de- 
gradation have  been  much  exaggerated. 

Eton  College  has  in  its  gift  nearly  forty  ecd»- 
siastical  prefefmente,  besides  several  presentetiona. 
The  provost,  though  as  rector  he  derives  no  emolu- 
ment from  the  par.,  has  very  extensive  powers 
within  it ;  for»  by  an  act  passed  in  25  Henrv  YI., 
no  inhabitant  is  allowed  to  take  a  lodger  without 
his  permission,  under  penalty  of  10^,  which  fine 
may  also  be  levied  upon  the  mdividual  engaging 
lodgings  without  such  permission.  In  1462  a 
charter  was  ^ranted  to  Eton  f<Nr  a  maricet  on  Wed- 
nesdays, with  condderable  privileges,  but  this  has 
been  long  discontinued.  There  were  formerly  also 
two  fairs,  but  only  one  is  now  kept  up^that  on 
Ash  Wednesday  for  horses  and  cattle. 

EU,  an  inland  town  of  France,  d^.  Seine  Infi^ 
rieure,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Brede,  about  2  m.  from 
its  mouth  in  the  British  Channd,  16  m.  NE. 
Dieppe,  and  48  m.  NNE.  Rouen.  Pop.  4,416  in 
1861.  The  town  is  generally  wdl  built,  and  haa 
a  fine  square ;  it  has  several  churches,  one  of 
which,  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  is  remarkable  for  a 
subterranean  chapel,  a  college,  and  a  hospital  In 
its  ndghbourhooo,  in  a  noble  park  surrounded  by 
luge  gardens,  is  the  magnificent  CKoteaat  d'Eu^ 
containing  a  fine  collection  of  historical  portraits. 
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There  are  several  Roman  remains  in  and  about 
Eu.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce; has  manufactures  of  lace,  sei^^es,  linseed 
oil,  and  soap ;  is  an  entrepot  for  the  com  of  the 
Somme,  and  has  some  trade  in  hemp,  flax,  timber, 
and  linens,  exported  at  Treport,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  A  laiige  forest,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  town,  extends  to  the  E.  and  S.  Eu  w^as 
bunit  by  Lous  XI.  in  1445,  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  meditated  a 
descent  into  Normandy :  it  is  said  never  to  have 
recovered  its  original  prosperitv. 

EUPATORIA,  or  KOSLOl'F,  a  sea-port  town 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  W.  coast  of  the  Crimea,  laL 
450  9'  N.,  long.  330  9'  20"  E.  Pop.  6,530  in  1858. 
The  town  has  a  considerable  trade ;  exporting 
salt,  wheat,  barley,  hides,  and  lambskins.  The 
houses,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  num- 
ber built  in  the  European  style,  are  altogether  of 
Asiatic  architecture.  The  roadstead  is  a  sandy 
dreular  bay,  and  affords  no  shelter  with  the  wincls 
at  S.  and  E. 

EUPKN^  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  immedi- 
ately within  its  W.  border,  cap.  circle  of  same 
name ;  on  the  Weege  or  Vesder,  a  tributary  of  the 
Meuse,  7  m.  S.  by  W.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the 
railway  to  Verviers.  Pop.  13,190  in  18G1.  The 
town  is  principally  inhabited  by  the  descendants 
of  French  Protestants  who  took  refuge  here  sub- 
sequently to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes; 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  towns 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  having  some 
very  extensive  broad  cloth  and  kerseymere  facto- 
ries, with  others  of  nitric  acid,  chicory,  Ac.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  council  for  the  circle,  and  of  a  court 
of  primary  jurisdiction ;  and  has  a  superior  citi- 
zens' school. 

EUPHRATES  and  TIGRIS,  two  famous  rivers 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  which,  rising  in  Armenia,  flow 
generally  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  SE.  direc- 
tion, and  finally  unite  in  lat^  31°  0'  28"  N.  and 
long.  470  40'  E.,  in  the  Skat-vl-Arab,  or  *  River  of 
Arabia,'  which  discliaiges  itself  into  the  bottoni 
of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
^  The  Euphrates  (Gr.  Ev^paTij?),  so  called  from 
ruK^paiVcD,  to  exhilarate  or  make  glad,  because  its 
waters,  like  those  of  the  Nile,  fertilise  the  adjacent 
lands,  is  the  most  considerable  river  of  W.  Asia, 
and  its  basin,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  Tigris,  is 
supposed  to  comprise  about  109,000  s(^.  gcog.  m. 
After  watering  on  either  side  the  temtories  be- 
longing to  Turkey  as  far  S.  as  near  lat  36°,  it 
forms,  from  that  point  to  about  lat.  33°  30',  the 
boundary  between  tliem  and  the  newly  acquired 
Asiatic  dominions  of  the  pacha  of  Egypt ;  it  next 
divides  Turkey  from  Arabia ;  and  lastly,  from  its 
imion  with  the  Tigris  to  its  mouth  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  about  lat.  30°  and  long.  48°  30',  it  separates 
Arabia  and  Persia. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  no  correct  infor- 
mation respecting  the  sources  either  of  the  Eu- 
phrates or  the  Tigris;  and  there  is  the  greatest 
obscurity  and  iliscrepancy  in  the  statements  they 
have  i)ut  forth  respecting  them.  The  popular 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  their  sources  were 
identicaL  (Lucaii,  Ub.  iii.  v.  257) ;  and  thougli 
this  notion  was  rejected  by  Strabo,  Mela,  and 
Pliny,  none  of  them  appear  to  have  had  any  pre- 
cise information  on  the  subject.  (See  Cellarii 
Notit.  Orbis  Antiqui,  ii.  378.) 

Both  rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  table-land 
of  Ajrmenia.  The  Euphratc^s  rises  in  the  paclialic 
of  Erzeroum,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
great  arms — the  Frat  and  the  Morad.  The  for- 
mer, which  is  also  the  most  N.,  has  its  principal 
sources  about  20  m.  NE.  from  Erzeroum,  in  the 
Tchddir  mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Araxes. 
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The  Morad  has  its  sources  on  the  N.  declivity  of 
the  Arghi-dagh  mountains,  45  m.  NE.  from  the 
nearest  point  of  Lake  Van.  Both  these  rivers 
pursue  a  W.  course,  inclining  to  the  S,,  till  they 
unite  near  Kebban,  in  about  the  39th  deg.  of  lat. 
and  39°  25'  E.  long.  The  united  stream  thence 
flows  SW.  to  Samisat  (Samosata)  in  lat.  37°  31', 
long.  38°  23',  having  received  on  the  right  tlie 
Kara-su,  and  forced  a  passage  for  itself  through 
the  main  range  of  Taurus,  and  formed  a  double 
cataract  16  m.  above  Samisat.  From  the  latter 
point  the  river  pursues  a  nearly  S.  course  to  Rajik, 
about  50  m.  E.  from  Aleppo,  its  course  being 
thence  almost  uniformly  SE.  At  its  source  the 
Frat,  or  N.  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  is  only  90  m. 
from  the  Black  Sea,  but  a  very  mountainous 
country  inter\'encs  between  them.  During  its  S. 
course  the  Euphrates  approaches  within  122  m.  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  as  the  interjacent  country 
is  for  the  most  part  level  or  undulating,  it  would, 
perhaps,  present  no  verj"-  serious  obstacles  to  the 
formation  of  canals  or  carriage  roads.  Frcnn  Hil- 
lah  {Babylon)  to  its  mouth  it  flows  through  a  per- 
fectly level  countrj',  which  was  anciently  inter- 
sected by  numerous'  canals.  At  Bir,  107  m.  KE. 
Antiochj  the  Euphrates  is  628  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediteranean  (Ainsworth,  p.  109),  the  rate 
of  inclination  from  which  being  estimated  to  ave- 
rage only  about  6^  inches  a  mile.  ITie  total 
length  of  the  river,  measured  from  the  sources  of 
the  Morad,  is  estimated  at  about  1,800  m.  (Geog. 
Journal,  iil  243.)  Its  breadth  at  Malatia  is  100 
yds.,  and  at  Bir  130  yds.  At  Ul  Der  (an.  Thap- 
8acu4t)  (Kinneir's  Memoir  on  the  Persian  Empire, 
p.  9)  the  Eujihrates  is  800  yds.  wide ;  at  UUlah 
its  bed  is  contracted  to  about  200  yds. ;  but  below 
the  latter  it  frequently  spreads  out  to  a  cousidex- 
able  breadth,  and  the  Shat-vJ-Arab  ranks  amongst 
the  noblest  rivers  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The 
Euphrates  is  navigable  to  the  cataract  above  Sa- 
misat; at  HiUah  it  has  seldom  less  than  18  ft, 
water,  even  in  the  lowest  season,  and  a  vessel 
drawing  15  ft  water  may  ascend  to  Koma,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  Tigris.  The  principal  tributary 
of  the  Euphrates  is  the  Tigris,  which,  indeed,  is 
but  little  inferior  to  itself;  its  next  greatest  tribu- 
taries are  the  Kara-su,  Khabur  (an.  Chaboras)^ 
and  Kerah,  which  joins  the  Sfiat'%u-Arab. 

The  banks  of  the  Euphrates  were  in  antiquity 
the  seat  of  many  noble  cities.  The  small  mean 
to>m  of  Hillah  occupies  a  minute  portion  of  the 
site  of  the  once  mighty  Babylon,  *  the  glory  of 
kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency  ;* 
Hit  (an.  Js  or  Aco;x>Iis),  Anna  (an.  Anetho), 
Kerkisiya  {Cercugiuni)^  and  Bir  are  amongst  the 
other  towns  on  its  banks ;  but  Bussorah  or  Basra, 
on  the  Shat-ul-Arabf  is  at  present  the  only  large 
city  on  the  Euphrates. 

'fhe  Tiffris  is  throughout  its  whole  course  com- 
prised within  the  Turkish  dom.  It  rises  in  the 
pachalic  of  Diarbekr,  from  numerous  sources  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Taurus  chain,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  the  Morad,  in  about  lat.  38°  40'  N., 
and  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,050  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  (Ainsworth,  p.  110.)  Its  course, 
to  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates,  is,  with  very 
little  deviation,  SE.  It  runs  at  first  through  a 
mountainous  country,  witli  great  rapidity;  at 
Mosul  it  is  no  more  than  353  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  Persian  (iulf ;  from  Bagdad  it  flows,  -with 
a  moderate  current,  through  a  nearly  level  plain. 
Its  distance  from  the  Euphrates  varies  from  18 
to  95  m. :  tlie  two  rivers  enclose  the  province  in 
antiquity  called,  from  that  circumstance,  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  entire  length  of  the  Tigris  is  et-ti- 
mated  at  1,140  m.  At  Mosul  it  Ls  100  y(K  wide ; 
between  Bagdad  and  Korna  its  average  breadth 
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is  200  yards.  It  brin^  down  great  quantities  of 
mad,  which  it  deposits  in  shoals  and  islands  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course ;  and  between  Mosul 
and  Bagdad  it  passes  over  several  ledges  of  rock, 
which  form  rapids  of  more  or  less  difficulty.  It  is 
neither  so  deep  nor  so  suitable  for  navigation  as 
the  Euphrates.  It  is,  however,  navigable  for 
vessels,  drawing  4  ft.  water  as  far  as  the  ruins  of 
Opis  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adhaym  (Lynch  in 
Geo^.  Jonm.) ;  and,  in  Dec.  183C,  it  was  ascended 
considerablv  above  Bagdad  by  Col.  Chesney's 
steamer  ^  Euphrates.*    its  principal  affluents  are 


the  Kaboor,  the  Great  and  Little  Zab  (an.  Zabaim 
tjid.  Zahua  Minor),  the  Adhaym  (an.  Physcuxf), 
the  Diala  (an.  DcIm  or  Arba),  In  antiquity  its 
banks  were  studded  with  cities  of  the  fi^t  rank, 
as  Nineveh,  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  Opis,  Ac 
Bagdad  may  be  considered  as  the  modem  repre- 
sentative of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  as  Mosul  is 
that  of  Nineveh,  opposite  the  site  of  which  it  is 
placed.  Diarbekr  is  the  only  other  important 
town  on  its  banks. 

The  Tigris  derives  its  name  from  the  rapidity 
of  its  course,  the  term  Tigris  nignifying  'an 
arrow,'  in  the  language  of  the  Medcs  and  Arme- 
nians. So  late  as  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  Tigris  did  not  unite  with  the  Euphrates,  and 
each  river  preserved  a  separate  course  to  the  sea. 
But  they  not  long  after  became  united,  and  have 
since  found  their  way  to  the  sea  in  a  collective 
stream.  The  ground  in  the  lower  part  of  their 
course  being  soft  and  alluvial,  and  their  waters 
being  also  diverted  into  new  channels  by  means 
of  canals,  the  courses  of  both  rivers  must  neces- 
Barily  have  differed  materially  at  different  periods. 
(KennelVs  Geog.  of  Herodotus,  L  265.) 

The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  run  through  chalky 
formations  of  a  very  friable  nature,  easily  disinte- 
grated by  the  action  of  the  elements.  Both  rivers 
bave  their  regular  inundations,  rising  twice  a 
year — first  in  Dec,  in  consequence  of  the  autumnal 
rains;  and  next,  from- March  till  June,  owing  to 
the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows.  (Rich,  p.  54.) 
They  bring  down  immense  quantities  of  alluvium ; 
and  the  extent  of  land  covered  by  their  deposits 
is  supposed  to  exceed  32,000  sq.  m.  The  ancient 
writers  have  not  failed  to  notice  this  resemblance 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  Cicero  says, 
^  Meaopotamiam  fertUem  efficit  Euphrates,  in  quam 
qnoUatnis  quasi  novos  agros  inveiiitj  (De  Nat. 
Deorum,  lib.  ii)     And  Lucau — 

* Bparsus  in  agros 

Fertills  Euphrates,  Phariae  vice  fungitnr  undie.* 
Lib.  Ul.  V.  259. 
Mr.  Ainsworth  found  the  maximum  of  sediment 
mechanically  suspended  in  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates,  in  Dec.  and  Jan.  1886  (in  which  months 
most  mud  is  brought  down),  to  be  equal  to  l-80th 
part  of  the  bulk  of  the  fluid.  A  good  deal  of  this 
mud  is  deposited  in  the  marshes  of  Lemliim  (an. 
Fahidet  JBabylonue),  a  swampy  tract  about  40  m. 
long  by  as  many  broad,  commencing  60  m.  SW. 
of  Babylon,  and  which  has  existed  from  the  re- 
motest period  to  the  present  dav.  The  quantity 
of  mud  brought  down  by  the  Tigris  was  found, 
in  Jan.  1837,  to  be  equivalent  to  1-lOdth  part  of 
tiie  suspending  fluid ;  but  as  it  is  not  dispersed 
in  marshes,  more  is  carried  down  by  this  tlian  by 
the  Euphrates  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-ul-Arab. 
The  rapidity  of  the  Upper  Tigris  frequently  causes 
it  to  break  down  its  banks ;  Mr.  Rich  says,  that 
when  at  its  height  it  has  a  current  of  near  seven 
knots  an  hour.  In  the  alluvial  plain,  however, 
it  averages  only  1^  m.  an  hour  throughout,  and  in 
many  places  it  is  less  than  1  m.  The  Euphrates 
above  Samisat  is,  perhaps,  as  rapid  as  the  Tigris ; 
and  at  Hillah,  where  its  bed  is  narrowed,  its  rate 
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is  from  8  to  4  m.  an  hour ;  but,  m  the  low  plain, 
this  rate  b  diminished  to  about  1  or  1^  m. 

Lower  Mesoi)otamia,  or  ]3abylouia,  was,  as 
already  stated,  anciently  intersected  by  canals  in 
everj-  direction,  for  the  purposes  both  of  na\'igation 
and  irrigation.  Many  connected  the  Tigris  with 
the  Euphrates ;  those  which  still  exist  are  espe- 
cially numerous  near  Bagdad,  where  the  rivers 
approach  witlun  25  m.  of  each  other ;  and  some, 
as  the  Nahr  Malcha,  might  be  easily  repaired. 
(Rich's  Babylon,  p.  67.)  In  fact,  the 'Euphrates 
steamer  passed  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris 
by  the  Isa  canal,  which  leaves  the  former  a  few 
miles  above  Feluga,  and  enters  the  latter  a  short 
way  below  Bagdad.  The  Shat-el-IIie,  which 
connects  the  two  rivers,  is  also  navigable  in  spring 
by  laige  boats.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient 
canals,  that  of  Fallacopas,  cut  by  the  earliest 
Assyrian  monarchs,  partly  through  solid  rock,  ex« 
tended  for  a  very  considerable  distance  parallel  to 
the  Euphrates  on  its  SW.  side.  Niebuhr  sup- 
posed it  had  commenced  at  Hit  It  may  still  be 
traced,  almost  continuously,  from  a  litUe  below 
Babylon  to  its  probable  mouth  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  {Khore  Abdallah),  Remains  of  aqueducts 
and  towns,  and  various  other  ruins,  abound  in  tliis 
region ;  and  the  ancient  Median  wall  which  ran 
from  Macepracta  on  the  Euphrates,  to  near  the 
site  of  Opis  on  the  Tigris,  Ls  still  clearly  traceable. 
(See  Messrs.  Ross  and  Lynch,  in  Geog.  Journal, 
vol.  ix.) 

The  steam  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  is  of 
considerable  importance ;  it  may  be  navigated,  as 
high  as  Bir,  by  steamers  drawing  4  ft.  water.  To 
establish  a  new  connection  between  Europe  and 
India  by  means  of  the  Euphrates  route  has  long 
been  a  favourite  scheme  of  merchants  and  states- 
men. The  proposed  line  has  recently  gained  in 
political  importance  by  the  opening  (1866)  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  which  skirts  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  from  Bagdad  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

EURE,  a  ddp.  of  France,  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
kingdom,  being  one  of  the  five  comprised  in  the 
ancient  prov.  of  Normandy  ;  between  lat.  48°  39' 
and  49°  29'  N.,  and  long.  0°  15'  and  1°  45'  E.; 
having  N.  the  estuary  of  the  Seine  and  the  d^p. 
Seine  Infdrieure,  E.  the  depa,  Oise  and  Seine>-et- 
Oise,  S.  and  SW.  Eure-et-Loire  and  Ome,  and  W. 
Calvados.  Length  E.  to  W.  66  ra.,  breadth  vary- 
ing from  26  to  62  m.  Area  695,765  hectares. 
Pop.  398,661  m  1861.  Surface  nearly  flat  There 
are  a  few  ranges  of  low  hills,  principally  in  the  N., 
none  of  them  reaching  an  elevation  of  more  than 
330  ft.  These  ranges  divide  the  dep.  into  several 
distinct  plateaux,  presenting  a  great  variety  of 
aspect.  It  is  well  watered;  the  Seine  flows 
through  its  E.  portion,  and  along  its  NE.  border. 
The  Eure,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  rises  in 
Ome,  and  after  running  at  first  E.  and  then  N. 
falls  into  the  Seine  6  m.  N.  Louviers.  The  Iton, 
RLUe,  and  Charentonne  are  the  other  principal 
streams.  Climate  mild,  but  damp  and  variable : 
W.  winds  are  the  most  prevalent.  Soil  chiefly 
calcareous  or  marly;  but  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  it  is  sandy,  and  rather  sterile.  Iron  ore  Is 
abundant,  and  there  are  numerous  mines.  Ac- 
cording to  official  tables,  the  arable  lands  comprise 
about  two-thirds  of  the  department.  Property  is 
less  subdivided  in  this  than  in  most  other  deps. ; 
still,  however,  of  181,517  properties,  subject  to  the 
contribution  foncitre,  nearly  one-half  are  assessed 
at  less  than  5  fr.  Previously  to  the  revolution 
the  estates  were  much  larger,  but  most  of  them 
have  since  been  repeatedly  subdivided  by  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  equal  succession.  (See 
Fkance.)  Farms  var>-  in  size  from  20  to  160 
hectares.     Agriculture,  though  more   improved 
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tban  in  many  other  parts  of  Fmnce^  is  still  very 
backward.  The  farm-buildings  and  cottages  of 
the  peasantry  are  in  many  instances  of  the  very 
woist  description,  being  ireqaeDtly  ill  situatedi 
built  of  wood,  thatched  with  stubble,  and  sur- 
xoonded  by  donghills  and  filth.  The  fences  are 
not  well  kept ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  draw- 
backs, the  country  has,  on  the  whole,  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  England.  Wheat,  oats, 
maslin,  and  rye  are  the  principal  kinds  of  grain 
cultivated.  In  some  parts  flax  is  grown;  in  others, 
hemp,  pulse,  and  woad.  Little  wine  is  made,  but 
apples  and  pears  are  very  plentiful,  and  cider  and 
perry  are  tne  ordinary  dnnk  of  the  pop.  The 
stock  of  sheep  is  estimated  at  about  436,000  head, 
moducin^  annually  about  420,000  kil^gs.  of  wool. 
The  mining  and  manufacturing  establishments  of 
this  dep.  rank  amongst  the  most  extensive  and 
important  in  l^'rance.  The  various  works  for 
smelting  and  working  iron,  copper,  and  other 
metals,  employ  about  60,000  hands;  the  copper 
and  zinc  works  at  Romilly  are  very  extensive. 
The  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  are  also 
important.  The  bfoad  cloths  of  Louviers  are  cele- 
brated in  foreign  countries  as  weU  as  in  France, 
and,  in  addition  to  them,  cottons,  flannels,  dmg- 
eets,  bai^e,  velvets^  glass,  i)aper,  and  leather  are 
kugely  manufactured.  This  is  one  of  the  very 
few  deps.  of  which  the  pop.  has  been  decreasing,  in 
the  ten  years  1861-1861,  having  amounted,  at  the 
former  period,  to  416,777.  It  is  divided  into  five 
arrond&,  36  cantons,  and  794  conunones.  Chief 
towns,  Evreux  the  cap.,  Louvien  and  Bemay. 
The  women  of  this  dep.,  as  in  other  parts  of  Nor- 
mandy, are  good-looking  and  tiefy;  they  wear 
dresses  of  remarkably  bnght  colours,  and  lofty 
pyramidal  caps,  called  bonnU$  oauchouety  orna- 
mented with  a  great  quantity  of  lace.  Eure  con- 
tains some  Celtic  and  many  Koman  antiquities ; 
but  those  of  Uie  middle  ages  were  mostly  de- 
stroyed during  the  Revolution. 

EURE-ET^OIRE,  a  d^p.  of  France,  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  country,  between  lat.  47^  67'  and  48^ 
67'  N.  and  long.  (P  44'  and  1®  69*  E.,  having  N. 
the  d^p.  Eure,  £.  those  of  Seine-et-Oise  and 
Loiret,  S.  the  last  named  and  Loire-et-Cher,  and 
W.  Sarthe  and  Ome.  Length  N.  to  S.  60  m., 
greatest  breadth  about  66  m. ;  area  687,430  heo- 
taies ;  pop.  290,466  in  1861.  lliere  are  only  a  few 
scattered  heights  in  this  dep.,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  consists  of  an  undulating  plain.  Principal 
rivers,  the  Eure  towards  the  Kl,  and  the  Loire  in 
the  S.  Small  lakes  are  numerous.  Climate  tem- 
perate and  healthy.  As  much  as  810,000  hectares 
of  the  surface  consists  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  and 
this  dep.  contains  a  greater  extent  of  cultivable 
and  less  waste  land  than  an^  other  department  of 
France.  Of  140,901  properties  subject  to  the  oonr 
trUnOwnfimciere,  about  one-third  are  assessed  at 
less  than  6  fr. ;  the  number  of  considerable  estates 
is,  however,  above  the  average  of  tlie  deps.  This 
is  especially  a  corn-growing  dep.,  producing  prin- 
cipally wheat  and  oats.  Gooa  flax  and  hemp, 
pulse,  turnips,  onions,  melons,  and  woad  are 
grown,  but  few  potatoes.  In  some  cantons  the 
vine  is  cultivated,  and  in  ordinary  years  about 
200,000  hectolitres  of  inferior  wine  are  made,  as 
well  OS  about  the  same  quantity  of  cider.  In  1861, 
about  one-tenth  of  the  surface  consisted  of  pas- 
ture land,  and  the  dep.  contained  86,000  oxen  and 
700,000  sheep ;  the  latter  furnishing  about  1,000,000 
kilog.  a  year  of  wooL  There  are  some  iron  mines 
but  they  are  little  wrought.  Manufactures  of  no 
great  importance ;  the  chief  are  those  of  ironware, 
earthenware,  paper,  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics, 
beet-root  sugar,  and  leather.  This  dep.  is  divided 
into  4  arrond.,  24  cantons,  and  437  communes. 
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Chief  towns,   Qharties  the  capb,  •  Ohatwinrtnn, 
Dreux,  and  Nogent-le-Rotveau. 

EUROPE,  the  most  populous,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Australasia,  the  smallest  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  globe,  being  about  a  fifth  part  of  tha 
size  of  Asia  or  America,  and  a  third  part  of  that 
of  Africa.  However,  though  inferior  in  point 
of  size,  Europe  is  vastly  superior  to  the  other 
continents  in  the  enterprise,  intelligence^  and 
civilisation  of  her  inhabitants,  and  i^ihaps  aiao 
in  her  physical  advantages.  <  Altrice  vwtoriM  amt- 
mvm  gaUittm  popmHi  Umgemnt  Urrarmnmdcka^ 
rima:  (Plin.  Hist,  Nat,  lib.  iii.  §  1.)  Eorope  ia 
mostly  situated  within  the  temperate  cone,  and  no 
part  of  her  surface  approaches  within  many  de- 
grees of  the  intertropical  r^oni  The  climate  ia^ 
therefore,  rather  inclined  to  cold ;  but  it  is  com- 
paratively temperate,  and  is  neither  so  cold  in 
winter  nor  so  hot  in  summer  as  the  countries  in 
the  corresponding  ^titudes  of  Asia  and  America; 
so  that  while  comfortable  lodging  and  warm 
clothing  are  indispensable,  the  exertions  of  the 
inhabitants  are  not  impeded  by  the  too  great  in- 
tensity of  cold  on  the  one  han^  or  of  heat  on  the 
other.  The  surface,  too,  of  the  ooontiy  is  Infi- 
nitely varied  and  picturesque ;  and  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  more  hitersected  than  any  other 
continent  by  great  arms  of  the  sea,  supplying 
facilities  to  internal  and  foreijgn  commerce,  that 
are  all  but  wholly  denied  to  Asui,  Afirics,  and  Aus- 
tralasia, and  not  enjoved  in  an  equal  degree  even 
by  America.  The  soil  of  Europe  seems  also  to  be 
of  the  quali^  best  suited  to  stimulate  and  reward 
the  eflbrts  of  the  husbandman ;  for  thoujgh  it  be  no- 
where so  fertile  as  to  produce  crops  without  labo- 
rious diligence,  and,  consequently,  does  not  foster 
indolence  or  a  want  of  attention,  it  never  foils 
liberallv  to  reward  the  eflbrts  of  the  industrious 
and  skilful  cultivator.  Hence  it  is  that  Uus  con- 
tinent has  everything  that  seems  best  fitted  to  call 
forth  and  develope  human  genius  and  resomoes^ 
But  the  advanced  civilisation  and  superior  in- 
fluence of  Europe  in  the  afffurs  oi  the  world  seems^ 
after  all,  to  be  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
superior  capacity  of  her  inhabitants,  as  evinced  in 
their  enterprise,  invention,  perseversnce,  and 
power  of  combination.  In  tJl  these  respects  they 
seem  to  be  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  most  im- 
proved Asiatic  nations ;  while  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  most  dvUised  native  nationa 
of  Africa,  America,  and  Australia,  appears  almost 
as  great  as  the  difference  between  man  and  liie 
least  advanced  of  the  lower  animals.  Europe  ia 
the  only  part  of  the  world  in  which  civilisation 
and  the  arts  have,  generally  speaking,  been  uni- 
formly progressive.  Important  discoveries  have 
been  made,  at  remote  periods,  in  China,  India,  and 
other  Asiatic  countries,  but  these  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  result  of  accident  oi^y,  and,  at  idl 
events,  have  had  comparatively  little  infiuenoe :  it 
is  here  only  that  thev  have  been  appreciated,  im- 
proved, and  perfected,  and  made  instrumental  in 
the  production  of  further  discoveries.  It  is  cha- 
ncteristic  of  the  European  that  he  is  never  satis- 
fied with  what  he  has  achieved;  he  is  always 
pressing  forward  with  unabated  ardour  in  the 
career  of  industry  and  invention;  and  is  aa 
anxious  to  advance  himself  at  this  moment  as  his 
semi-barbarous  ancestors  8^000  or  4,000  years  ago. 
How  much  of  this  distinctive  character  and  supe- 
riority of  the  European  is  to  be  ascribed  to  difrer- 
ent  and  fisvourable  circumstances,  and  how  much 
to  difference  q(  race,  is  an  inquiry  not  easUir  solved. 
Most  probably  a  good  deal  ia  ascribable  to  both 
causes ;  but,  at  all  events,  his  superiority  is  alike 
great  and  obvious.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  he  ia 
destined  to  extend  his  dominion  over  every  other 
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part  of  ihe  world,  with  tbe  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  bulk  of  the  African  continent.  The  European 
ia  Already  master  of  by  tar  the  laigest  portion  of 
America ;  he  has  also  laid  the  foundations  of  settle^ 
ments  in  Australia  that  will,  no  doubt,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  spread  over  every  part  of  that  re- 
mote and  barbarous  continent;  and  some  of  the 
oldest,  most  extensive,  and  richest  countries  of 
Asia  are  already  in  his  power ;  and  the  presump- 
tion seems  to  be  that  he  will  in  the  end  extend 
his  ooaquests  over  everv  part  of  that  great  con- 
tinent. Hence  the  prodi^ous  preponderance  of 
Europe  in  a  moral  and  pohtical  point  of  view.  It 
is  to  the  world  at  huge  what  Some  was  to  Italy, 
or  Athena  to  Greece — the  favoured  knd  *  uruU 
kumanittu,  doctrma,  religiOf  fruges^jura^  I^cb  orias 
atque  m  onmea  terras  cHikributeB  jnttanhtr.* 

Situation  and  LinUta  of  Europe. — Europe  forms 
the  NW.  portion  of  the  old  or  E.  continent,  having 
Asia  on  its  £.  and  partly  on  its  S.  border;  Africa, 
parted  from  it  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the 
k ;  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  separating  it  from  America 
on  the  W.;  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  K.  Its 
limits  are  extremely  well  defined  upon  the  S. 
and  W.,  but  in  other  directLons  doubts  exist  as  to 
what  is  or  is  not  Europe.  Had  the  early  Greek 
geographers,  indeed,  been  aware  that  for  more 
than  1,500  m.  it  was  joined  to  Asia,  the  pro- 
bability" is  that  no  name  would  have  been  im- 
posed to  distinguish  it  from  that  division  of  the 
world)  bat  the  first  observers  on  the  shores  of 
Greece  aad  Asia  Minor  having  adopted  terms  to 
designate  the  countries  N.  and  S.  of  the  narrow 
seas  in  that  quarter,  the  subsequent  discoverers 
applied  the  same  as  generic  appellations  to  all  the 
lands  wMch  gradually  became  known  to  them. 
Believing  themselves  to  be  permanently  separated 
by  the  sea,  the  European  naturally  mduded  in 
his  Europe,  and  the  Asiatic  in'  his  Asia,  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  each  along  the  N.  and  S.  shores 
of  the  Eoxine ;  till,  in  their  progress,  they  met  on 
the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  which  Uience  became  the 
first  arbitrarily   assumed   line   of  demarcation. 

glerodotus,  MeL,  87,  38.)  Even  in  the  time  of 
erodotus,  however,  this  division  was  growing 
uncertain  (MeL,  45),  and  a  line,  formed  by  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphonis,  the  Palus  Mosotis,  and  the 
Tanais  (Strait  of  Yenikale,  Sea  of  Azoph  and 
Don),  was  superseding  it.  This  line  was  subse- 
(jpiendy  adopted  universally  as  the  E.  limit  of 
Europe.  (Strabo,  ii  127 ;  Pliny,  iii  1 ;  Ptolemy, 
ill  5, 6,  V.  9 ;  Pomponius  Mela,  L  2.)  Little  or 
nothing  was  known  of  this  region  during  the 
middle  ages ;  and  when  the  arms  of  Kussia  laid 
it  open  to  observation,  the  winding  course  of  the 
Don,  with  which  the  ancients  were  but  very 
vaguely  acquainted,  betrayed  the  geographers  of 
the  last  century,  in  their  anxiety  to  accommodate 
their  s^tems  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  into  an 
inextricable  labyrinth  of  contradictions  and  ab- 
sqrdittes.  At  len^  the  academy  of  St.  Peters- 
bnigh  having,  with  great  Jud^ent,  fixed  the 
Ooral  Mountains  as  the  NE  limit  of  Europe,  pro- 
posed to  continae  the  line  of  demarcation,  upon 
their  meridian,  by  the  river  Jaik  or  Oural,  as  far 
S.  as  the  commencement  of  the  great  salt  plains 
N.  of  the  Caspian :  thence  the  boundary  was  an 
imaginary  line  running  SW.  to  Zarcsm,  where 
the  Wolga  approaches  nearest  to  the  Don ;  cross- 
ing the  former  river  at  that  point,  and  then  fol- 
lowing the  old  limit,  along  the  bank  of  the  Catta, 
to  the  Sea  of  Azoph.  (Acta  Acad.  PeL,  1778,  p.  6 ; 
Pallas's  Observations  on  Mountains,  p.  28.)  But 
the  latter  part  of  this  boimdary  has  two  obvious 
defects:  it  is  not  sufficiently  marked  by  natural 
features,  and  it  divides  the  sources  of  three  great 
rivers,  the  Oural,  Wolga,  and  Don,  leaving  a  part 


of  each  in  Europe,  and  a  part  in  Asia.  Malte- 
BrUn  (Abn^  de  G^ographie,  p.  174)  proposes  to 
follow  the  Oural  to  its  mouth,  and  then  to  take 
the  Caspian  for  his  E.  border,  as  far  as  the  outlet 
of  the  Kuma;  thence  to  follow  that  river  and 
the  Manytch  across  the  Caucasian  plain  to  the 
junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Don,  the  lower 
course  of  which  he  also  leaves  in  possession  df 
its  old  destination.  He  considers  this  Une  as  pre- 
ferable to  that  which  would  follow  the  Terek  and 
Kuban,  because  its  depression  is  somewhat  greater ; 
but  this  line  is  hardly  less  arbitranr  than  that  of 
the  Russian  academicians,  and,  like  theirs,  it  ia 
not  marked  by  any  grand  natural  feature.  It  ia^ 
indeed,  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  neither 
looked  to  the  gi^i^tic  chain  of  the  Caucasus  for  a 
boundary ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  forms  one  that 
is  in  all  respects  unexceptionable.  It  divides,  as 
if  by  a  wall  (Strabo,  lib.  xi.  (>.  842),  the  isthmus 
between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  stretching 
between  Anap^  on  the  former,  and  Cape  Abscharou 
on  the  latter,  forming  a  well-defined  and  inde- 
structible barrier  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
would  not,  in  fact,  be  more  absurd  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  France  to  the  Ebro,  or  of  Spain  to 
the  Garonne,  losing  sight  of  the  Pyrenees,  than 
it  is  to  fix  the  limits  of  Aaia  and  Europe  either  to 
the  S.  or  N.  of  Caucasus.  Nature  has  obviously 
intended  that  that  great  chain  should  be  the  limit 
between  the  two  continents,  and  by  adopting  it 
all  difficulties  as  to  their  boundaries  vanish.  The 
SE.  and  K  irontiers  of  Europe  are  then  marked 
by  the  shores  of  the  Egean  Sea,  the  Hellespont, 
the  Proponris,  or  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Bosphonis  of 
Thrace,  the  Euxine,  round  to  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  ridge  of  that  mountain  system  to  the  Caspian, 
thence  along  the  shore  of  that  sea  to  the  Oural 
(firom  its  mouth  to  its  source),  and  the  Oural 
Mountains,  which,  being  continued  to  the  Frozen 
Ocean  and  even  further,  in  the  high  lands  of 
Nova  Zembla,  complete  the  outline  in  this  dir- 
rection.  Still  it  is  evident  that  Europe  is  so  con- 
nected with  Asia,  being  in  fact  nouiing  but  a 
peninsular  prolongation  of  the  larger  mass  of  land, 
that  no  di\iaion  can  be  quite  satisfactory  on  phy- 
sical principles;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  vast 
difference  in  the  races  by  which  they  are  inhabited, 
we  might  be  disced  to  agree  with  Herodotus, 
who  objects  to  giving  different  names  to  what  is 
substantially  one  and  the  same  continent.  (Mel- 
ponu,  45.) 

At  the  firat  glance,  it  may  appear  that  nature 
had  marked  the  limits  oT  Europe  too  strongly 
towards  the  N.  to  admit  of  any  doubt  regardmg 
them;  but  Iceland  having  been  discovered  and 
colonised  long  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus, 
was  considered  as  belonging  to  Europe;  though, 
as  it  lies  much  nearer  to  the  American  coast,  or 
rather  to  that  mass  of  land  beginning  with  Green- 
land, which  appears  to  be  divided  from  the  Ameri- 
can main  by  Baffin's  Bay  and  Barrow's  Strait,  it 
is  properly  an  American  island.  On  the  other 
hand,  Spitzbergen  has  been  sometimes  considered 
as  belonging  to  America,  though  lying  on  the 
meridian  (the  20th),  which  passes  through  the 
very  heart  of  Europe;  and  Nova  Zembm  has 
been,  in  like  maimer,  included  in  Asia,  notwith- 
standing the  comparatively  wide  sea  of  Kara 
flows  between  it  and  that  continent,  while  it  is 
parted  from  Europe  merely  by  a  strait,  which  is 
moreover  broken  by  an  island  (Vaigatz)  of  some 
size.  According  to  the  principle,  then,  which  con- 
siders as  belonging  to  a  continent  those  islands 
which  lie  nearest  to  it.  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzber- 
gen should  be  included  in  Europe,  and  Iceland  in 
America;  and  the  same  arrangement,  perhaps, 
requires  that  the  Azores,  though  very  Qistant, 
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Bhoald  aiRo  be  included  in  Europe.  According  to 
this  distribution,  Europe  and  its  islands  extend 
from  the  rock  of  Cufonisa,  S.  of  Crete,  in  lat 
340  49'  X.,  to  Little  Table  Island,  the  most  N.  of 
the  Spitzbcrgen  group,  in  80°  48'  21"  N.;  and 
from  Flores,  the  most  W.  of  the  Azores,  in  long. 
81°  W.,  to  Jelania  Noss  or  Cape  Desire,  the  most 
E.  point  of  Nova  Zembla,  in  77°  E.  The  conti- 
nental portion  lies  in  much  narrower  limits,  its 
extremes  in  lat.  l)cing  the  Tarifa  Rock,  W.  of 
Gibraltar,  in  36°  N.,  and  Nordkun  in  Finmark. 
71°  N.  In  long,  the  European  continent  extends 
from  Cape  Da  Kocca,  near  Lisbon,  9°  30'  W.,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Kara  river,  66°  E.  (Admiralty 
Charts;  Great  Russian  Map,  1800;  Parry's 
'Fourth  Voyage,  p.  42 ;  Arrowsraith's  Atlas,  pi.  3, 
Ac.)  Its  extreme  length,  ENE.  to  WSW.,  from 
the  Ouralian  Mountains,  near  Orsk  in  Russia,  to 
Cape  St.  Vincent  in  Portugal,  is  nearly  3,400  m. ; 
its  greatest  breadth,  N.  to  S.,  from  the  North  Cape 
to  Cape  Matapan  in  Greece,  2,450  m.  Its  area, 
pop.,  subdivisions,  Ac,  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

Physical  Geography. — General  Aspect — Europe, 
as  already  stated,  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  continents  of  the  globe  by  the  great  irregu- 
larities of  its  shape  and  surface,  and  by  the  great 
number  of  its  inland  seas,  gulfs,  harbours,  penin- 
sulas, promontories,  and  headlands.  This  circum- 
stance tends  not  only  to  influence  verjr  materially 
the  climate  and  natural  products  of  this  continent, 
but  to  promote  commerce  and  navigation. 

The  great  indentations  in  the  boundaries  of 
Europe,  especially  on  its  NW.  and  S.  sides,  being 
its  most  important  natural  feature,  the  seas,  on 
which  these  indentations  depend,  deserve  to^  be 
first  noticed.  These  seas  are  not  very  extensive. 
The  Mediterranean,  the  noblest  of  all  inland  seas, 
is  sometimes  reckoned  among  the  strictly  Euro- 
pean seas;  but  it  would  be  quite  as  correct  to 
describe  it  as  belonging  to  Africa  or  Asia  as  to 
Europe.  It  is  common  to  them  all ;  and  cannot 
justly  be  said  to  belong  to  one  more  than  another. 
This  also  is  nearly  the  case  with  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  C««pian ;  though,  as  they  are  mostly  sur- 
rounded by  countries  belonging  to  Asia,  they 
must  be  considered  as  belonging  rather  to  that 
continent  than  to  Europe.  The  great  arm  of  the 
Mediterranean  called  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Sea  of 
Azoph,  being  almost  whoUy  encircled  by  Euro- 
pean countries,  are  most  properly  said  to  be  Euro- 
pean seas.  The  Baltic,  however,  is  the  real 
Mediterranean  of  Europe ;  and  has,  including  its 
gulfs  and  bavs,  an  immense  extent  of  coast  The 
Zuydersee  and  the  White  Sea  are  also  nearly 
landlocked  by  European  countries,  and  conse- 
quentlv  add  to  the  numW  of  European  seas. 

The* chief  of  the  bays  of  Europe  are  the  Gulf  or 
Sea  of  Kara  in  N.  Russia,  the  Bays  of  Archangel 
and  Onega,  Ixilonging  to  the  Wliite  Sea;  the 
Gulfs  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Riga,  belonging 
to  the  Baltic;  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  forming  a  part 
of  the  Atlantic;  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  in  the  S.  of 
France ;  those  of  Genoa,  Naples,  Taranto,  Venice 
(head  of  the  Adriatic),  and  Trieste,  in  Italy; 
of  Arta,  Lepanto,  Egina,  Volo,  and  Saloniki,  in 
Greece. 

IlaWng  so  irregular  an  outline,  Europe  necessa- 
rily presents  numerous  peninsulas  and  headlands. 
In  the  S.  the  principal  peninsulas  are,  Spain,  with 
Portugal ;  Italy,  with  its  sub-peninsulas  of  Cala- 
bria and  Otranto ;  Turkey,  with  Greece,  which 
includes  the  sub-peninsulas  of  the  Morea  and 
Salonica,  and  the  Crimea.  In  the  N.  of  Europe, 
the  great  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  those  of 
Lapland  and  Jutland  are  the  principal ;  and  in  the 
W.  are  the  much  less  considerable  ones  of  Brit- 
tany and  Cotentin  in  France,  and  that  including 


the  cotmties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  in  Englani 
The  principal  capes  or  headlands,  proceeding  from 
N.  to  S.,  are — Cape  Gelania,  in  Nova  Zembla ;  the 
North  Cape  and  the  Naze,  in  Norway ;  C«pe  Ska- 
gen,  in  Denmark  ;  Cape  Wrath,  in  Scotland  ;  tJie 
Land's  End,  in  England  ;  Cape  Clear,  in  Ireland ; 
Capes  La  Hogue  and  Finisterre,  in  France ;  Roca, 
St  Vincent,  and  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  in  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  Spartivento  and  Leuca,  in  Italy  ; 
Pass^ro,  in  Sicily;  and  Matapan  and  Colonna, 
in  Greece.  (Malte-Brun,  I'Europe,  pp.  444  451 ; 
Balbi,  Abn^d  de  Gdogr.,  pp.  81-«4.) 

ITie  principal  islands  forming  part  of  Europe 
(Iceland  being  excluded)  are — Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  their  dependent  groups  in  the  At- 
lantic and  North  Sea ;  Sicilv,  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
Candia,  the  Cyclades  and  Sporades,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Dalmatian  Archipelago,  Malta,  Elba,  Ma- 
jorca, Minorca,  Ivica,  the  Lipari  Isles,  Ac,  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  cognate  seas  ;  Zealand,  Fn- 
nen,  Laland,  Bomholm,  Oland,  Gottland,  Oezel 
Dagg,  and  the  Aland  Archipelago,  in  the  Baltic  ; 
the  Ix)flroden  and  other  islands,  on  the  coast  of 
Nor^i-ay;  Spitzbeigen  and  Nova  Zembla,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  ;  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and 
Sark,  in  the  British  Channel ;  Ushant,  Belleisle, 
and  a  few  others,  on  the  W.  coast  of  France  ;  and 
perhaps  the  Azores  in  the  Atlantic,  and  Lampe- 
dusa,  Linosa,  &c.,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Mountains. — The  European  mountains  are  di- 
vided by  Bruguitre,  in  his  Orographic  de  TEurope, 
into  seven  distinct  systems — theHesperic,  Alpine, 
Sardo-Corsican,  Tauric,  Sarmatian,  British  and 
Hibernian,  and  Scandinavian.  The  Ouralian  and 
Caucasian  chains  are  omitted  in  this  enumeration, 
being  bounduig  ridges  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  consequently  belonging  as  much  to  the  latter 
as  to  the  former.  We  have  already,  however, 
briefly  noticed  Caucasus  (sec  ant^,  pp.  20-24) ;  and 
both  It  and  the  Oural  are  fully  described  in  sepa- 
rate articles.  The  Alps  compose  the  great  cen- 
tral table-land  of  Europe,  over  a  sixth  part  of 
which  their  ramiflcations  are  estimated  to  extend. 
(Malte-Brun,  Europe,  p.  4o4.)  The  summits  of  the 
Alpine  system  yield  in  elevation  only  to  thoee  of 
the  Caucasus  ;  Mont  Blanc,  in  Savoy,  the  culmi- 
nating point  is  15,732  ft  in  height  *  (Brugui&re.) 
The  Alps  divide  into  nine  principal  branches, 
which  spread  over  Switzerland,  France,  Germany, 
the  Austrian  empire,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Italy  ; 
the  Apennines,  Carpathians,  and  Balkhan,  mSL 
belong  to,  or  are  intimately  connected  with,  this 
system.  The  next  in  order'is  the  Hesperic  or  I^- 
renean  system,  which  extends  throughout  Spam, 
Portugal,  and  a  part  of  France.  Its  ranges,  for  the 
most  part,  run  E.  to  W.,  through  the  Iberian  pe- 
ninsula :  its  culminating  point  is  the  Cerro  de 
Mulhacen  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  11,660  ft  high. 
(B^lgui^^e;  Malte-Brun.)  The  Sardo-Corsican 
sj'^stem  is  confined,  as  its  name  implies,  to  the 
islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  :  ita  highest  sum- 
mit appears  to  be  that  of  Monte  Rotondo,  in  Cor- 
sica, 9,068  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Tauric  system  is  comprised  within  the  Crimea; 
its  greatest  elevation  is  5,052  ft.  The  British  and 
Irish  system  has  but  few  summits  of  any  consi- 
derable height :  the  principal  are — in  England, 
in  Wales,  Snowdon,  3,555  ft.,  and  Cader-Idris, 
3,550  ft. ;  in  Scotland,  Ben  Nevis  (Invcmess- 
shire,  4,370  ft.,  and  Ben  Macdhu  and  Cainitoul 
(Aberdeenshire),  4,327  and  4.245  ;  and  in  Irelaml, 
Carran  Tual  (co.  Kerrv),  3,410  ft.  in  height  The 
Scandinavian  system  is  spread  over  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Lapland,  and  Finland :  its  principal  chains 
nm  mostly  N.  and  S. :  its  highest  point,  the 
Sneekaettd,  is  8,120  ft.  in  elevation.  The  Sar- 
matian system  cc'ii.<ists  of  a  few  scattered  hill 
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chains  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  NE.  part  of 
Prussia :  its  greatest  elevation  in  the  plateau  of 
ValdaY  does  not,  hoMrever,  reach  more  than  1,118 
ft-  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  (Brug^^,  I'Oro- 
grephie  de  rEurope.) 

FlainM  and  Valleys, — The  whole  of  Lower  Eu- 
rope,— by  which  may  be  understood  the  entire 
extent  of  country  from  the  Ouralian  mountains 
and  Astrakhan  W.  to  the  longitudes  of  Paris  and 
London,  including  the  greater  part  of  Russia  in 
Enrope  and  Poland,  Prussia  Proper,  the  N.  of 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  the  N.  of  France, 
and  the  E.  part  of  England,  consists  of  an  im- 
mense plain,  interspersed  only  here  and  there 
with  a  few  detached  hill  ranges  of  no  great  mag- 
nitude. This  pUiin  is  very  little  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  we  have  elsewhere 
shoiK'n  (see  Baltic),  that  it  may  be  certainly 
concluded  that  at  a  comparatively  recent  period 
in  the  history  of  our  planet,  it  formed  part  of  the 
bed  of  a  vast  ocean,  of  which  the  Baltic  is  now 
the  only  considerable  remaining  portion.  The 
innumerable  shallow  lakes  in  the  N.  of  Germany, 
and  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Wlute  Sea,  are 
smaller  remnants  of  this  great  ocean ;  and  inde- 
pendently of  this,  the  morasses,  abounding  in 
marine  plants,  and  the  sands  of  N.  Germany  and 
Prussia,  are  incontestable  evidences  of  the  former 
submersion  of  the  land.  The  more  inland  and 
easterly  parts  of  this  plain,  which  seem  to  have 
first  emerged  from  the  sea,  particularly  in  the 
Russian  governments  of  Kiev,  Poltawa,  Kharkov, 
Keursk,  Orel,  Kalouga,  Toula,  Tambof,  and  Voro- 
neje,  are  covered  with  a  rich  vegetable  soil,  varpr- 
ing  from  3  to  5  ft  in  depth,  'i'liis  highly  fertile 
region,  whose  vast  capabilities  are  as  ^et  but  little 
known,  has  been  estimated  to  comprise  an  extent 
of  surface  equal  to  that  of  France  and  Austria 
united.  Next  to  this  great  plaui,  rank  those 
watered  by  the  Lower  Danube  (Wallachia  and  Bul- 

faria),  the  Middle  Danube  (the  Greater  and  Less 
lungarian  plains),  and  the  Upper  Danube  (the 
plain  of  Bavaria) ;  the  plain  watered  by  the  Lower 
Rhine,  that  of  Lombardy,and  the  Bohemian  basin. 
'ITie  valleys  of  Europe  generally  are  but  insigni- 
ficant, compared  witti  those  of  Asia  ;  but  those  of 
the  Rhine,  Upper  Rhone,  and  Drave,  deserve 
notice,  as  wcJl  for  tlieir  extent  as  their  pictu- 
resque beauty.  Those  of  Norway  and  Scotland 
are  commonly  long  and  narrow,  and  their  bot- 
toms are  often  occupied  by  lakes,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  rivers. 

Europe  has  no  desert  at  all  similar  to  those  of 
the  other  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  There  are, 
however,  some  verv  extensive  heaths  or  wastes. 
The  principal  are  the  steppes  of  Kyn,  between  the 
Wolga  and  Oural,  and  of  the  Wolga,  between  thai 
river  and  the  Don  ;  the  puztas  of  Hungary,  the 
wilds  of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Lapland,  the  sterile 
districts  of  Stade,  Hanover,  Luneburg,  and  Zcll, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover ;  and  of  Pomerania 
and  Brandenbuig  in  Prussia.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  d^[)s.  Landes  and  Girondc,  in  France,  are 
covered  with  unproductive  heatlis,  as  is  also  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Terra  di  Bari  in  Italy. 

Rivers, — The  great  watershed  of  Europe,  or  the 
ridge  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, or  Black  Sea,  from  those  which  flow 
into  the  Balric  and  North  Sea,  nuis  through  the 
continent  in  the  general  direction  of  NE.  and  S\V. 
The  courses  of  tlie  principal  rivers  arc,  therefore, 
for  the  most  part  SE.  or  NVV. ;  of  the  six  largest, 
the  Wolga,  Danube,  Dniepr,  Don,  Rhine,  and 
Dwina,  the  four  first  flow  in  the  former,  and  the 
tH'o  last  in  the  latter  direction.  The  chief  rivers 
of  Europe  may  be  classed  according  to  the  seas 
into  which  they  discharge  themselves.  The  Wolga 


(with  the  Kama)  and  the  Oural,  fall  into  the  Cas- 
pian ;  the  Don,  Dniepr,  Dniestr,  and  Danube, 
into  the  Black  Sea,  and  Sea  of  Azolf ;  the  Pet- 
chora  and  Dwina  into  the  Arotic  Ocean  and 
White  Sea;  the  Neva,  Duna,  Niemen,  Vistula, 
and  Oder  (Russia,  Poland,  and  Prussia),  into  the 
Baltic  and  its  gulfs ;  the  Elbe,  Weser,  Rhine, 
Meuse,  Scheldt  (N.  Germany),  into  the  North 
Sea;  tlie  Loure,  Garonne,  Douro,  Tagus,  and 
Guadalquiver,  into  the  Atlantic;  and  the  Ebro, 
Rhone,  and  Po,  into  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
gulfs.  Nearly  all  the  great  rivers  are  in  the  £• 
and  NE.  parts  of  the  continent.  Western  Europe 
has  but  few  rivers  that  have  a  course  of  more  than 
600  or  600  m.  Still,  however,  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent is  extremely  well  watered ;  and  some  of 
the  shortest  rivers,  as  the  Thames  and  Shannon, 
afford  the  greatest  facilities  to  internal  navigation 
and  commerce.  If  the  length  of  the  Danube  bo 
represented  by  100  parts,  the  length  of  the  other 
pnncipal  rivers  Avill  be,  Wolga  130,  Dniepr  72, 
Don  69,  Khine  49,  Elbe  42,  Vistula  41,  Loire  37, 
Tagus  32,  Khone  38,  Po  21,  Tiber  10,  and  Thames 
9,  of  these  parts. 

Lakes. —  The  lakes  of  Europe  are  situated  chiefly 
in  Russia,  Finland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Hungary,  Austria,  Prussia,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Greece.  Among  the  principal  are  the  following :— 


LakM 

Sq.  Mile. 

Lakes 

8q.  MUm 

Ladoga  (Russia) 
Onega      (do.) 
Wener  (Sweden) 
Wetter    (do.) 
McBlarn   (do.) 
Salma  (Finland) 
Enara  (Lapland) 

6,830 

8,280 

2,185 

840 

760 

1,600 

685 

Geneva  (Swlt- ) 
zerland)         j 
CJonstanoe  (do.) 
Garda  (Italy)   . 
Maggiore  (do.) 
Balaton  (Hun- ) 
gary)     .       ) 

240 

200 
180 
150 

IfiO 

Lagunes  are  numerous  along  the  S.  coasts  of 
the  Baltic,  and  some  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Adriatic  shores  ;  and  Holland  is  full  of  dykes 
and  pools.  The  coasts  of  Norway  and  a  part  of 
Sweden  aboimd  with  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  often 
stretch  a  long  distance  inland;  these,  however, 
do  not  consist  of  sta^ant  waters.  There  are  some 
extensive  swamps  m  Europe,  as  that  occupying 
nearly  all  the  basin  of  the  Pri^pec  in  Poland, 
those  along  the  courses  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss  in  Hungary,  and  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  Po,  and  other  rivers.  Many  of  minor 
extent  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  plain  W  the 
continent,  in  the  E.  part  of  Enf^and,  Touraine  in 
France,  Italy  (in  particular  the  Pontine  Marshes), 
Sicily,  Western  Greece,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
BhickSea,     (Malte-Brun,  Balbl) 

C7ima/«,— The  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  parts  of  Lapland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
N.  Russia,  being  situated  within  the  temperate 
zone,  it  suffers  but  little  from  the  extremes  either 
of  cold  or  heat.  Its  average  temperature  is  higher 
than  that  of  those  parts  of  Asia  or  America,  situ- 
ated within  the  same  latitudes.  This  cireumstanra 
is  probably  owin^  to  various  causes — as  the  fact  of 
its  general  elevation  being  less  than  that  of  Central 
Asia ;  its  being  surrounded  by  seas,  the  waters  of 
which  are  warmer  than  those  of  the  oceans  which 
siuTound  the  other  continents ;  the  agency  of  the 
gulf-stream  in  the  Atlantic,  which  not  onlV  brings 
towards  Europe  a  continual  warm  current  from  the 
torrid  zone,  but  prevents  the  ice  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  reaching  its  shores;  and  the  powerful  in- 
fiuQncc  of  civilisation  and  culture  exhibited  in  the 
drainage  of  marshes.  Rut  within  the  limits  of 
Europe,  there  are  vast  differences  of  climate,  and 
independent  of  the  changes  consequent  on  differ- 
ence of  latitude,  the  temperature  diminishes  so 
much  in  proportion  as  we  proceed  eastward,  that 
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the  inbabitanto  ofTuricey,  in  lat  42^,  often  expe- 
rience a  degree  of  cold  unknown  in  the  N.  of  Eng- 
land in  lat.  54^.  The  hottest  part  of  Europe  is  its 
SW.  extremi^:  in  Portugal  the  heat  is  often  very 
oppressive.  The  S.  of  Europe,  shut  off  from  the 
cold  N.  and  E.  winds  by  the  great  Alpine  ranges, 
has  generally  a  warm  climate,  and  occasionally 
suffers  from  the  influence  of  the  tirocco.  Hu- 
midity is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  W.  of  Europe,  as  frigidity  is  of  that  in  the 
£.  With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  Europe  may  be  divided  into 
three  zones.  Southward  of  lat  4^  the  winter  is 
mostly  confined  to  rainy  weather  from  Oct  or  Nov. 
to  Jan.  or  Feb. ;  snow  rarely  falls,  and  vegetation 
is  scarcely  im^>eded:  'the  spring  lasts  from  the 
latter  months  till  April  or  May;  and  the  summer, 
during  which  the  temperature  often  rises  to  107^ 
(Fahr.),  and  autumn,  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Between  lat  45P  and  55°  the  winter  is  the  longest 
aeason,  lasting  generally  from  Nov.  to  March  or 
April :  the  spring  continues  from  the  latter  month 
till  June;  the  summer,  the  heats  of  which  fre- 
quently rise  to  929  Fahr.,  lasts  till  Sept;  the 
autumn  is  the  shortest  season  of  alL  North  of 
lat  55°  the  seasons  are  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  two — winter  and  summer.  In  the  more  north- 
em  parts  of  this  zone,  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground, 
and  the  rivers  are  frozen  for  more  than  six  months 
of  the  year.  Beyond  the  arctic  circle,  mercury 
freezes  in  the  thermometer  in  Sept ;  and  the  deso- 
lation of  winter  is  broken  only  b^  two  or  three 
months  of  intense  heat,  during  wmch  the  sun  is 
perpetually  above  the  horizon.  The  absence  of 
this  luminary  for  the  rest  of  the  year  is  compen- 
sated for  by  the  magnificent  phenomenon  of^  the 
aurora  hortaLU,  which  shines  in  these  regions  with 
the  utmost  brilliancy.  (See  Malte-Brun,  G^gr. 
de  TEurope,  |)p.  455-461 ;  Balbi,  Abr^,  p.  94.) 

The  following  table  is  taken  fVom  Humboldt 
(Annals  of  Philos.,  xi  188) :  the  firtt  division 
shows  the  temperature  of  the  year,  and  of  the  va- 
rious seasons  in  places  having  the  same  latitude ; 
the  second  shows  the  different  distribution  of  heat 
through  the  various  seasons  in  places  having  the 
same  mean  annual  temperature. 
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Geology. — According  to  the  map  in  Lyell's  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology,  fl  209),  the  following  parts  of 
Europe  consist  chiefly  of  primitive  or  transition 
formations:  the  Ounuian  mountains;  Lapland; 
nearly  all  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Norway;  most 
part  of  Scotland ;  the  W.  part  of  Wales ;  about 
the  half  of  Ireland ;  the  NW.  cos.,  and  those  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  in  England ;  Brittany,  the 
W.  of  Normandy,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  centre 
and  NE.  parts  of  France ;  the  hi^h  ranges  of  the 
Alps;  Corsica;  most  of  Sardinia;  the  western 
shore  of  Central  Italy,  the  former  grandduchy  of 
Tuscany,  Calabria  Ultra,  and  the  N£.  parts  of 
Sicily;   Bohemia;   Carinthia;   Styria;  parts  of 


Hungary  and  Transylvania;  theE.halfof  Ttukey 
and  Greece ;  and  the  central  chain  of  the  Caacasna. 
Those  parts  principally  occupied  by  secondary  for- 
mations are,  the  lowlands  of  Scotland ;  the  central 
half  of  Ireland ;  the  NE.,  central,  and  most  of  tiM 
S.  COS.  of  England ;  most  part  of  Fiance,  and  W. 
Germany;  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees; 
the  country  on  either  side  of  the  central  chain  of 
the  Alps ;  central  and  S.  Italy;  the  N.  of  Sidly; 
Istria;  Dalmatia;  the  W.  half  of  Turicey  and 
Greece ;  Galida,  and  the  E.  parts  of  Transylvania ; 
some  considerable  tracts  on  the  Wolga  and  Kami ; 
and  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Caucasus.  The  rest  of 
Europe,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  Russia, 
Poland,  and  the  Prussian  dommions ;  a  lai)^  ex- 
tent of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ; 
all  Denmartc,  NW.  Germany,  and  Holland ;  a  great 
part  of  Belgium ;  the  E.  and  many  of  the  W.  coa. 
of  England ;  the  basins  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Rhone, 
Loire,  and  Garonne  in  France ;  the  N.  part  of 
Switzerland ;  the  plains  of  Lombaxdy,  Hungary, 
Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria;  most  of  Apulia;  and 
the  S.  and  W.  parts  of  Sicily,  is  composed  chiefly 
of  tertiary,  alluvial  or  diluvial  formations;  and 
has  been  obviously  submerged  at  no  very  remote 
geological  period.  (Lyell,  pp.  20^214.)  Among 
the  cnief  {vimaiy  rocks  of  the  great  table-land  of 
Europe  are  granite,  gneiss,  and  sienite.  In  the 
alpine  ranges  W.  of  St  Gothard,  calcareous  rocks 
abound,  often  intermixed  with  clay-slate  and  mica- 
slate;  E.  of  St  Gothard  the  central  chain  is  ac- 
companied by  lofty  calcareous  ranges,  full  of 
caverns.  Granite  is  abundant  in  most  European 
countries,  where  primary  formations  are  met  with ; 
gneiss  is  the  rock  in  which  the  Saxon,  Bohemian, 
and  Austrian  metallic  mines  are  principally  sitn- 
ated.  Transition  limestone,  which  furnishes  some 
of  the  best  ornamental  marbles,  occurs  in  the  N. 
and  W.  of  England,  S.  of  France,  the  Harz  moun- 
tains, Alps  and  Pyrenees;  aramoackiy  in  which 
numerous  metallic  ores  reside,  abounds  in  Ger- 
many, TVansylvania,  and  the  NW.  parts  of  luly. 
Coal  exists  extensively  in  the  British  Islands, 
Sweden,  France,  Belgium,  Grermany,  and  Bohemia. 
Chalk  is  a  formation  almost  peculiar  to  Europe, 
extending  throughout  a  great  part  of  England,  the 
N.  of  France,  and  parts  of  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Ireland,  and  Spain.  Tertiary  beds,  containing  a 
great  number  of  fossils,  have  been  discovem)  in 
various  parts  of  Europe ;  the  most  noted  of  these 
are  the  London  and  Paris  basins.  The  volcanic 
r^on  of  Europe  (Iceland  bein^  excepted)  appeaza 
to  be  principally  included  within  the  limits  of 
Italy  and  its  islands.  There  are  three  active  vol- 
canoes, Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Stromboli;  but  of 
these,  onlyone,  Vesuvius,  is  situated  on  the  con- 
tinent There  are^  however,  ob^nous  traces  of 
former  volcanic  activity  in  France,  Greece,  Ger- 
many, and  some  other  countries ;  and  a  consider- 
able jMurt  of  central  Italv  is  geologically  composed 
chiefly  of  volcanic  products.  Mmeraf  springs  in 
great  yariety  abound  in  Europe. 

Natural  JProducte, — MinemU, — ^If  nature  has 
denied  to  Europe  the  precious  metals  in  any  very 
great  quantitv,  their  absence  has  been  fully  coun- 
tervailed by  the  presence  of  iron,  coal,  salt,  copper, 
tin,  lead,  and  mercury,  in  greater  abundance, 
pertiaps,  than  in  any  other  rjBgion  of  similar  extent 
Iron  and  salt  are  prettv  universally  diffused;  coal, 
the  most  important  of  all  the  minerals,  is  most 
plentiful  in  W.  Europe,  and  espedaDy  in  Great 
Britain.  Copper  abounds  chiefly  in  the  N.  and 
W. ;  in  Sweden,  and  the  extreme  W.  counties  of 
England;  and  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  are  not 
only  the  most  productive,  but  probably  also  the 
most  ancient  in  the  world,  since  it  is  nearly  cer- 
tain that  they  were  wrought  in  liie  time  of  the 
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Fhoenidans.  Lead  is  most  plentiftil  in  Spain  and 
England:  the  qnicksilver  mines  of  Idria  in  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  of  Almaden  in  Spain,  are  ex- 
tremely rich.  Gold,  silver,  and  platina  are  found, 
the  fint  chiefly  in  Transylvania,  Hungary,  and 
Russia ;  the  second  in  various  parte  of  Ceitral  and 
W.  Europe ;  and  the  last  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  Caucasian  and  Ouialian  mountains. 
Zinc,  cobalt^  arsenic,  and  nearly  all  other  metals 
are  found  within  the  limite  of  Europe,  with  almost 
every  variety  of  precious  stones.  North  Italv 
yieldB  the  finest  statuary  marble,  and  the  south 
part  of  the  same  country  and  Sicily  supply  im- 
mense quantities  of  sulphur,  vitriol,  sal-ammoniac, 
and  various  other  volcanic  products.  Nitre  is 
found  in  great  quantities  in  Hungary.  Besides 
these  products,  Europe  furnishes  the  finest  granite 
and  biiilding  stone  of  various  kinds,  serpentine, 
skte,  porcelain  day,  rock  crystal,  alabaster,  ami- 
anthus, and  most  of  the  minerals  that  are  in  the 
hi^^hest  degree  useful  to  man.  (Balbi;  Tableau 
Mm^talogique  in  Abr^  de  Gr^gr.,  p.  95.) 

Vefetake  ProdueU.—'The  Flora  of  the  extreme 
southern  parte  of  Europe  have  a  great  analogy  with 
that  of  the  contiguous  parte  of  Afiica.  In  Sicily, 
the  date,  palm,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton-plant  (Got- 
mfpmm  harbaceuM),  several  euphorbias,  rare  in  this 
continent,  the  prickly  fteax,  American  aloe  (Agave 
amerieama),  and  castor  oil  plant  (Richuu  africanus)^ 
flourish.  The  same  plante  are  met  with  in  the  S. 
parte  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  which  peninsula 
many  common  to  the  Azores,  and  others,  origin- 
ally natives  of  America,  grow  fireely  without  cul- 
ture. In  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  S.  of  Russia,  a 
large  intermixture  of  Asiatic  plante  is  found.  The 
orange  and  lemongrow  to  perfection  in  the  shel- 
tered valleys  of  W.  Europe,  as  far  N.  as  48<'  80' ; 
the  olive  ceases  at  about  44^ ;  but  the  vine  affords 
excellent  wine  in  the  W.  as  high  as  489^  and  ite 
finit  comes  to  tolerable  perfection  in  the  open  air 
tfx  several  degrees  beyond  that  point  in  Franco 
and  England.  Where  the  vine,  nowever,  ceases 
to  come  to  perfection,  apple  and  pear  trees  begin 
to  fiouiish,  and  cider  occupies  an  important  place 
as  a  beverage  in  the  region  in  which  wine  has 
ceased,  and  beer  is  not  in  general  use.  The  mul- 
berry, pistachio,  pomegranates,  and  melons,  abound 
in  the  S. ;  peachespreserve  their  full  flavour  in  the 

rair  to  lat.  60%  and  the  fig  grows  a  little  fur- 
N.  Rice  is  cultivated  to  about  47°^  but  it 
requires  a  peculiar  soil  and  climate;  maize  has 
nearly  the  same  ran^  The  limite  of  the  culture 
of  the  common  cerealia,  or  bread  corns,  are  not  very 
well  defined,  as  the  necessities  of  man  obli^  him 
to  raise  com  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. Grenerally,  however,  the  parallel  of  d?^' 
or  68^  may  be  regarded  as  the  N.  limit  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  wheat  in  Europe;  though  in  some  fa- 
voured spote  of  Finland  it  is  raised  as  far  N.  as 
60°  or  61^.  The  hardier  grains,  as  rye,  oats,  and 
bariey,  are  cultivated  in  some  sheltered  situations 
on  the  coast  of  Norway  as  high  as  the  lat  of  69° 
80';  but  farther  £.  in  Russia  their  cultivation  has 
not  been  found  practicable  beyond  67°  or  68°. 
The  introduction  of  potatoes,  which  are  now 
widely  diffused  over  aunost  aU  parte  of  Europe, 
promised  until  recently,  when  they  degenerated 
by  the  attack  of  a  peculiar  disease,  of  ^^reat 
advantage  to  the  N.  r^ons.  In  ancient  times, 
nearly  the  whole  surface  of  Europe  was  covered 
with  dense  foreste;  these,  however,  have  in  a  great 
measure  disappeared  in  tlie  better  cultivated  and 
more  populous  countries.  Germany,  Poland,  Kus- 
ria,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  some  parte  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  are  at  present  almost  the  only  parte 
of  Europe  which  contain  foreste  of  any  consider- 
able extent.    The  natural  orders  of  Amentacea 


and  Coniferw,  comprise  the  greatest  number  of  the 
noblest  trees  in  the  woods  of  Northern  and  Central 
Europe.  In  these  regions,  the  oak  (Quercus  peduw- 
ctdata  and  sesn/Sor^  is  the  lord  or  the  forest,  and 
often  attains  to  an  enormous  size.  It  disappears 
about  lat.  60° ;  the  ash  does  the  same  at  62° ;  the 
beech  and  lime  are  seldom  found  farther  N.  than 
63°,  or  firs  and  pines  beyond  70°.  The  tree  that 
grows  in  the  highest  lat  is  the  dwarf  biroh  (Betula 
alba) :  and  the  last  plant  met  with  towards  the 
pole  in  Europe  is  considered  to  be  the  *  red  snow* 
{Palmella  ntv€du)j  a  cryptogamic  species.  The 
vegetable  producte  of  the  N.  of  Europe  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  confined  exclusively  to  that  re- 
gion. On  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  ele- 
vated mountain  ranges  in  Central  and  S.  Europe^ 
similar  producte  are  met  with  at  the  different  de- 
grees of  elevation,  the  temperature  of  which  cor- 
responds with  that  which  the  various  plante  re- 
quire ;  and  on  the  declivity  of  Etna,  at  different 
heighte,  the  Flora  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  that  of 
the  Arctic  circle,  are  both  met  with.  But  a 
marked  difference  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
tekes  place  in  the  vegetation  S.  of  about  lat  44°. 
The  mountains  there  are  covered  with  chestnut 
woods;  evergreens  take  the  place  of  oaks,  and  the 
maritime  and  stone  pines  of  other  conifera :  the 
plane  tree,  flowering  ash,  carob,  laurels,  lentisks, 
oleanders,  cistus,  and  a  host  of  dyeing,  medicinal, 
and  aromatic  plante,  abound,  and  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  iQmost  continually  covered  with  a 
carpet  of  brilliant  and  odorous  flowers.  (Balbi ; 
Malte-Brun ;  Diet  G($ogr.) 

The  superficial  extent  of  Europe  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  8,660,000  sq.  m.  If  we  draw  a 
curved  line  from  a  point  in  the  Ouralian  moun- 
tains, about  the  lat  of  60°  or  61°,  to  the  W.  coast 
of  Norway,  in  the  hit  of  69°,  passing  through  the 
lake  Onega,  and  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  this  line  will  mark  the  extreme  limite  of 
cultivation,  and  wiQ  cut  off  a  space  equal  to  about 
550,000  sg.  m.,  or  about  l-7th  part  of  the  entire 
surface  or  Europe.  The  culture  of  rye,  oate,  and 
barley  is  confined  to  the  region  S.  of  this  line,  and 
includes  more  than  5-^ths  of  Europe ;  but  in  the 
N.  parte  of  this  zone  only  a  v«rv  small  proportion 
of  the  land  will  bear  com.  The  r^on  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  comprises  about  4-7tha 
of  Europe,  and  includes  all  the  densely  peopled 
parte.  The  region  of  the  vine  extends  over  8-7thB 
of  Europe.    (Encyc.  Brit,  art '  Europe.*) 

Animals,^-^e  numbers  of  the  higher  claases  of 
animated  beiuj^  are  less  numerous  and  varied  in 
Europe  than  m  either  Asia  or  Africa.  Some  of 
those  species  known  to  the  anciente  as  inhabiting 
this  continent,  as  the  wta  and  auroch,  or  bison, 
have  become  extinct,  or  nearly  so ;  and  the  great 
increase  of  population  and  cultivation,  and  the 
clearing  of  forests,  which  have  been  going  on  firom 
an  early  period,  have  greatly  checked  the  increase 
and  diminished  the  numbers  of  those  which  at 
present-  exist  According  to  Cuvier,  the  total 
number  of  the  species  of  mammaKa  inhabiting  this 
portion  of  the  earth  is  onlv  150,  and  of  this  num- 
oer  only  58  are  peculiar  to  j^urope.  The  most  for- 
midable wild  animals  are  the  white  bear,  confined 
to  the  Arctic  circle ;  the  brown  bear,  which  was 
once  common  in  England  (though  long  since  ex- 
tirpated), and  is  so  still  in  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
and  other  remote  mountainous  and  wooded  re- 

f'ions ;  the  wolf,  still  inhabiting  many  parte  of 
urope,  and  the  wild  boar.  The  largest  animals, 
exclusive  of  whales,  which  Inhabit  the  northern 
seas,  are  the  elk  and  rein-deer,  the  latter  of  which 
is  of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  inhabitante 
of  the  north :  these  kinds  of  deer  give  place,  in 
Central  Europe,  to  the  red-deer  and  roebuck ;  and 
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the  latter  again,  in  the  Alpine  regions,  to  the  cha- 
mois and  Wxx.,  The  other  principal  wild  animals 
are,  the  lynx,  met  with  chiefly  in  the  S. ;  the  wild 
cat,  fox, 'martin,  otter,  beaver,  polecat,  glutton, 
porcupine,  hedgehog,  various  kmds  of  weaaels, 
squirrels,  bares,  rabbits,  rats,  and  mice. 

The  domestic  animals  deserve  more  notice.  The 
black  cattle  of  Europe  have  attained  to  the  high- 
est perfection :  their  size  is  in  general  dependent 
on  the  goodness  of  the  pasture.  The  sheep,  so 
universally  diifused,  is  believed  by  some  to  have 
originated  from  the  nunMoUf  or  musmoHt  a  wild 
animal  now  confined  to  tne  mountainous  districts 
of  Sardinia,  and  a  few  other  Meditenanean  islands. 
According  to  other  writers,  it  was  originally  in- 
troduced from  Asia  by  way  of  Africa ;  but  certain 
ancient  authorities  bear  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence at  one  period  of  an  indigenous  breed  of  sheep 
in  Great  Britain.  The  chief  races  of  sheep  at  pre- 
sent existing  are  the  Spanish  merino^  Cretan, 
Wallachian,  and  English,  The  merinos  are  the 
most  celebrated  for  their  wool ;  but,  taken  alto- 
gether, the  various  English  breeds  are  the  most 
valuable^  since  the  ickole  of  the  products  they  fur- 
nish bear  a  high  character  for  excellence.  The 
domestic  goat  was  believed  by  Cuvier  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Ccpra  csgagroa,  a  wild  spe- 
cies inhabiting  the  Alps  and  lUyria :  the  domestic 
hog  is  evidently  the  descendant  of  tlie  European 
wild  boar.  The  European  horse  has  been  supposed 
by  some  natundists  to  be  of  Tartar  origin ;  but  no 
satisfactory  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this 
opinion,  which  is,  most  probably,  entirely  un- 
founded. The  English  heavy  horses  are  unrivalled 
for  draught,  and  uie  race-horses  for  speed  and  bot- 
tom :  the  latter,  and  the  hunters,  have  been  crossed 
with  Arab  horses,  the  first  of  which  was  imported 
so  late  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  Tlie  ass  degene- 
rates in  the  colder  parts  of  Eim)pe,  but  in  the  S. 
it  is  a  fine  animal,  and  greatly  valued  for  the 
breeding  of  mules,  the  sure-footedness  and  hardi- 
nbss  of  which  render  them  highly  valuable.  Dogs 
are  more  numerous  in  Europe  than  anywhere  else ; 
and,  by  frequent  crossings,  very  numerous  varieties 
hare  been  produced.  The  domestic  cat  appears 
to  be  the  lineal  descendant  -  of  the  wild  species. 
The  birds  are  much  more  various  than  the  quad- 
rupeds of  Europe ;  as  many  as  400  different  species 
have  been  enumerated;  more  of  them,  however, 
are  birds  of  passage  than  in  other  continents. 
Foiur  species  of  vultures  inhabit  the  Alpine  ranges, 
but  are  seldom  seen  in  higher  latitudes ;  in  the 
rocky  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  N.,  their  places 
are  supplied  by  enormous  eagles,  falcons,  large 
owls,  and  other  birds  of  prey.  Most  of  the  birds 
in  the  Arctic  regions  are  aquatic ;  in  the  S.  there 
is  a  great  intermixture  of  the  birds  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  as  the  Balearic  crane,  pelican,  flamingo,  <&c 
The  common  sorts  of  game  are  generally  diffused 
throughout  Europe  *,  but  the  red  grouse  is  confined 
to  Scotland,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  species  pe- 
culiar to  Great  Britain.  Bustards  abound  in 
some  parts  of  Turkey  and  Greece.  In  general,  the 
European  birds  cannot  boast  of  very  brilliant 
plumage,  but  they  excel  all  others  in  melody, 
licptiles  are  not  numerous,  and  few  are  either  large 
or  venomous.  In  the  Mediterranean  a  very  deU- 
cate  species  of  turtle  {Testudo  caretta)  is  found; 
and  in  some  of  the  Austrian  lakes,  t\iQ  Proteus 
anguinus^  a  singular  link  between  reptiles  and 
fishes.  Of  the  latter-named  class  of  animals,  the 
principal  arc  the  herring,  cod,  whiting,  mackerel, 
haddoclc,  mullet,  ancho\'y,  and  tunny,  in  the  ocean 
and  seas ;  and  the  salmon,  pike,  trout,  carp,  and 
perch,  in  fresh  waters.  The  anchovy  and  tunny 
are  almost  confined  to  the  Mediterranean,  where 
their  capture  forms  a  valuable  branch  of  industry. 


Crustacea  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  N.,and 
MoUusca  in  the  S. ;  the  latter  are  especially  abun- 
dant and  various  in  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  anciently 
so  famous  for  the  marcx,  affording  the  Tyrian  dye. 
In  the  same  part  of  Europe,  scorpions  and  taran- 
tulas are  sometimes  troublesome ;  musquitocs  in- 
fest the  S. ;  and  Europe  generally  is  considered  by- 
naturalists  as  the  grand  region  of  butterflies.  The 
European  ^ime/te/ex  include  the  medicinal  leech,  so 
plentiful  in  the  pools  of  Germany  and  Poland. 
Kadiated  animals,  Zoophftes^  &c.,  are  particularly 
abundant  on  the  S.  coasts,  where  some  of  them,  as 
Actinias,  are  used  for  food,  and  where  the  coral 
fisheries  emplov  many  hands.  (Muirav's  EncycL 
of  Geography  ;*Malte-Bnm;  Balbi,  98-100 ;  Diet. 
Gcographique.) 

Races  of  Men, — To  trace  and  define  the  ori- 
ginal races  of  mankind,  and  to  describe  their 
generic  and  specific  characters  as  we  do  those  of 
the  lower  animals,  is  everywhere  most  difiicnlt 
in  consequence  of  the  nice  shades  of  distinction 
which  prevail  among  some  of  those  that  approach 
nearest  each  other.  But  this  diflSculty  is,  per- 
haps, greatest  of  all  in  Europe,  wh€TO,'from  the 
superior  enterprise  of  the  people,  intermixture 
of  blood,  through  conquest  and  emigration,  has 
taken  place  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  Europe  belongs  to  the  race  which  Blumenbach, 
and  after  him  Cuvier,  have  called  the  Cawrojwm, 
under  the  idea  not  only  that  its  type  is  best  ex- 
hibit>ed  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasian  range, 
but  that  this  was  its  original  seat,  and  that  the 
race  thence  spread  itself  throughout  Europe.  But 
this  last  supposition  appears  to  be  wholly  without 
foundation.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus 
have  been,  in  all  ages,  unenterprising  semi-bar- 
barians, who  have  never  emigrated  beyond  their 
own  bounds;  nor,  through  the  medium  of  lan- 
guage, can  a  trace  of  them  be  discovered  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  Even  language,  the  best  guide 
elsewhere,  often  fails  wholly  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Thus,  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
southern  portion  of  Europe,  the  foundation  of  all 
the  modem  languages  is  Latin,  originally  the 
language  of  an  inconsiderable  nation  of  C-entral 
Italy ;  but  spread  by  conquest,  and  the  destniction, 
or  absorption  of  the  local  idioms,  to  its  present 
wide  extent.  In  the  same  manner  the  German 
language  has  spread  from  the  northern  confines  of 
France  and  Italy,  through  the  central  part  of 
Euroi^e,  comprising  its  whole  north-west  portion 
as  far  as  the  North  Cape,  and  including  Iceland 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  British  islands,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  modem  diffusion  of  the  same 
language  in  America,  and  elsewhere. 

The  farther  we  go  back  in  hbtorj',  the  greater 
number  of  distinct  families  of  the  European  race 
will  be  discovered,  and  consequently  the  greater 
number  of  languages  will  be  found  to  exist.  In 
Italy  and  its  islands,  where  but  one  language  is 
now  spoken,  there  were  in  ancient  times,  but 
after  the  people  had  made  considerable  advances 
in  civilisation,  six  distinct  native  tongues,  which 
had  each  a  written  character  and  a  literature, 
besides  foreign  dialects;  and  Strabo  enumerates, 
in  all,  not  less  than  forty  Italian  nations,  each  of 
which,  in  all  probability,  had  its  own  peculiar 
language,  or  at  least  dialect.  In  f^nce,  where 
there  are  now  but  two  spoken  languages,  Cwsar 
describes  three  as  existing  in  the  independent 
part,  exclusive  of  one,  at  least,  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, while  Strabo  enumerates  no  fewer  than  70 
different  nations  as  inhabiting  it.  Within  the 
Al[)s  the  same  author  gives  the  names  of  at  least 
30  tribes;  and  in  the  Spanish  peninsida,  where 
there  are  now  but  two  languages,  he  enumerates 
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22  nAtion&  In  perusing  sach  statements,  we 
ntber  fancy  ouneives  reining  of  American,  Ma- 
lay, or  Hindoo  nations,  and  tribes,  than  of  the 
people  of  Europe.  The  ancients  were  incurious 
Doth  in  rejprd  to  language  and  physical  form, 
except  their  own;  but  comparing  the  few  facts 
known  to  us,  with  the  present  condition  of  nations 
in  a  rude  state  of  society,  the  probability  is  that, 
2,000  yean  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  like 
the  people  now  referred  to,  had  a  great  diversity 
of  languages,  and  might  be  distinguished  by  much 
difference  of  physical  form,  which  in  the  inter- 
mixture of  families  can  be  no  longer  satisfactorily 
traced.  Even  in  the  eariy  period  alluded  to, 
and,  indeed,  in  a  far  earlier  one,  the  intermixture 
of  families  and  languages  must  have  already 
made  considerable  progress.  The  Greeks  had 
settled  in  Italy  and  its  islands.  The  inhabitants 
of  Gaul  had  colonised  a  considerable  portion  of 
northern  Italy.  The  Italians,  in  their  turn,  had 
settled  and  colonised  in  the  south  of  France ;  and 
the  Germans,  by  whole  tribes,  had  formed  settle- 
ments in  Gaul  and  Britain. 

It  does  not  seem  likely,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extinction  of  some  languages  and  the 
substitution  of  others,  that  any  conquered  Euro- 
pean nation  was  ever  exterminated ;  and  it  seems 
probable,  that  the  greatest  change  that  took  place 
through  conquest  was  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  conquerors  being  more  numerous  than  the 
oonquered,  a  mixed  race  was  the  result,  bearing  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  first  than  to  the  last. 
Of  this  the  Saxon  conquest  of  England,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  German  conquest  of  a  portion  of  it, 
which  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  affords 
the  most  striking  example.  In  the  great  revolu- 
tions now  referr^  to,  the  near  approach  in  physical 
forms  of  the  European  families,  and  their  approxi- 
mation, moreover,  in  manners  and  customs,  would 
make  amalgamation  a  matter  of  little  difficulty, — 
very  different,  in  short,  from  what  would  have 
been  the  case  had  there  existed  a  wide  discrepancy, 
as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks, 
and  still  more  strikingly  in  the  cose  of  the  African 
and  European  races  in  the  New  World. 

The  European  race  is  distinguished  from  the 
African,  Mongolian,  Semitic,  Tartar,  Hindoo, 
Indo-Chinese,  Chinese,  Malayan,  and  American, 
by  traits  so  obvious  and  distinct  as  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. The  skin  is  white,  and  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  rete  Tnucosum  so  small  in  amount, 
that  in  the  cheeks,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
body  where  the  skin  is  thinnest,  it  can  be  seen 
through,  and  hence  blushing,  or,  rather,  visible 
blnshmg,  is  peculiar  to  the  European.  The  hair 
varies  in  colour  in  different  individuals,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  is  of  a  soft  texture  and  undu- 
lating; the  eyes  also  vary  in  colour  from  a  light 
bine,  or  %bt  grey,  up  to  a  dark  blue  or  dark 
brown.  These  three  characters  of  the  skin,  the 
hair  and  the  eyes,  are  peculiar  to  the  European, 
and  never  to  be  found  in  any  other  race  of  man- 
kind. Variety,  at  least  in  complexion,  if  not  in 
features  also,'  is  the  peculiar  physical  charac- 
teristic of  the  European  race,  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  globe  ^nsidered 
by  classes.  The  inteUectual  powers,  as  they  have 
been  developed  in  this  race  in  all  periods  of  their 
histofy,  from  their  first  emanation  from  the  woods 
down  to  the  highest  point  of  the  civilisation  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  of  modem  Europe,  exhibit  a 
singular  sui)eriority  over  the  other  races.  They 
display  a  higher  degree  of  energy,  intrepidity, 
enterprise,  and  invention,  than  any  other.  They 
are  the  only  race  that  has  as  yet  exhibited,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  man- 
kmdf  that  of  always  continuing  to  accumulate , 
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knowledge,  and  who,  notwithstanding  many  os- 
cillations in  their  history,  still  continue  to  ad- 
.vance.  Other  races  have  continued  stationary, 
or  retrograded;  but,  as  previously  stated,  it  is 
a  distinctive  trait  of  the  European  race  to  have 
constantly  moved  onwards,  and  gained  in  civil- 
isation in  periods  when  it  appeared  to  be  retro- 
grading :  for  even  in  the  dark  ages,  when  the  fine 
arts,  and  science,  and  polite  literature  were  nearly 
lost,  the  foundations  were  being  laid  of  a  far 
better  constitution  of  society  and  of  government. 
The  veiy  mixture  of  races  conduced  to  intellectual 
advancement,  and,  most  probably,  contributed,  as 
it  is  known  to  do  with  the  lower  animals,  to 
physical  improvement.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore, 
that  naturalists  class  the  Semitic,  Tartar,  and 
Hindoo  races  along  with  Europeans,  merely  be- 
cause the  foim  of  their  skulls,  and  the  shape  of 
their  faces,  do  not  materially  differ.  There  are 
other,  and  quite  as  important  characteristics,  that 
show  them  to  be  essentially  different. 

In  attempting  the  following  classification,  it  is 
taken  for  granted,  that  emigration  and  conquest 
have  not  so  completely  altered  the  physical  form 
of  the  different  famihes  of  men  now  inhabiting 
Europe,  but  that  they  are  still,  in  some  considerable 
degree,  to  be  distinguished  by  the  form  which  be^ 
longed  to  each  in  its  original  locality : 

1.  Beginning  from  the  south-west,  the  first 
family  which  occurs  is  the  Spanish  or  Iberian,  in- 
cluding the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula, 
the  Portuguese  and  Basques,  as  well  as  the  true 
Spaniards.  Notwithstanding  the  double  admixture 
in  this  case  of  Semitic  blood,  and  of  Italian  and 
Gothic,  this  family  is  sufficiently  distinguished  by 
colour,  features,  and  intellectual  character,  from 
its  neighbours  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  those 
farther  up  the  Mediterranean.  They  have  dis- 
played the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Euro- 
pean race  in  their  resistance  to  and  final  conquest 
of  the  Arabs,  in  their  conquest  and  settlement  of 
South  America,  in  their  progress  in  the  fine  arts, 
and  in  the  production  of  such  a  genius  as  Cervantes, 

2.  The  next  race  is  the  Italian :  its  ancient  type 
has  been  well  preserved,  notwithstanding  much 
admixture  of  Greek  and  German  blo<^:  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous,  and  o6viou8ly 
faithful  representations  of  its  men  and  women  of 
the  classical  ages,  which  exist  in  the  statues  of 
the  Vatican  and  Capitol ;  and  which  do  not  appear 
to  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  the  well- 
formed  and  handsome  peasantry  of  Italy  in  the 
present  day.  We  may  refer,  as  examples  of  the 
nighest  order  of  the  Italian  form,  to  the  statues 
of  Augustus  and  of  Napoleon,  which,  by  the  way, 
so  much  resemble  each  other,  that  the  likeness  can 
hardly  escape  the  most  inattentive  observer.  Of 
the  distinguished  men  produced  by  this  family  it 
is  almost  needless  to  speak :  suffice  it  to  mention 
the  names  of  Csesar  and  Cicero,  of  Dante,  Raphael, 
Columbus,  and  Napoleon. 

3.  Proceeding  eastward,  we  come  to  the  Greek 
family.  This  comprises  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Grecian  continent  and  islands,  including  the 
Illyrians,  Albanians,  Thessalians,  Ac  The  Ideal 
type  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apollo,  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  and  other  fine  remains  of  an- 
tiquity; and  the  reality  in  the  statues  of  great 
men  in  the  museums  of  Italy,  and  in  the  modem 
Greeks.  Notwithstanding  a  subjugation  of  nearly 
4  centuries,  the  Greeks  have  mixed  very  little 
with  their  conquerors;  and  have  preserved  their 
language  and  physical  form  wonderfully  distinct, 
and  are  now,  as  of  old,  remaricable  for  personal 
beauty.  It  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  the  genius 
of  the  family  which  produced  Homer  and  I^mos- 
thenes,  Themistocles  and  Epaminondas;  which 
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looted  and  expelled  fh>m  Europe  the  hordes  of 
Asia,  caxried  its  conquest  to  the  Indus,  diffused 
aits  and  civilisation  over  Western  Europe,  and 
is  the  parent  of  all  rational  literatoze  and  sound 
science. 

4.  The  next  family^,  proceeding  eastward,  is  the 
Turkish  or  Tartar,  the  only  oriental  race  that  ever 
succeeded  in  forming  bv  conquest  a  great  perma- 
nent establishment  m  Europe.  Though  with  a 
considerable  mixture  of  Sonitic  and  European 
blood  they  still  closely  resemble  their  breuiren 
who  inhabit  Transoxiana.  Invariably  dark  eyes, 
and  dark  hair  of  a  coarse  texture,  with  a  squatter 
form  and  an  intellectual  listlessness,  distin^ished 
them  from  all  the  genuine  European  families. 

5.  Turning  again  to  the  W.,  we  find  N.  of  Spain, 
and  NW.  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Celtic  family, 
inhabiting  France,  Belgium,  a  small  part  of 
Western  Switzerland,  and  a  part  of  the  British 
islands.  Physically  and  intellectually,  the  gene- 
ral character  of  this  people  (allowance  being  made 
for  the  influence  of  civilisation)  is  probably,  in 
most  essential  particulars,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Gauls  of  Ciesar,  and  of  the  Caledonians  and  Silures 
of  Tacitus.  Thev  are  distinguished  from  the 
German  race  by  darker  complexions,  a  fkr  greater 
prevalence  of  brown  hair  and  dark  eyes ;  and  in- 
tellectually by  superior  vivacity,  as  exemplified 
in  the  French  ana  Irish ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
perhaps,  bv  less  constancy  and  assiduity.  The 
statues  of  Voltaire,  and  the  portraits  of  Francis  I. 
and  Sully,  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  this 
family  in  modem  times ;  while  itie  dying  Gladia- 
tor, now  commonly  considered  a  Gaul,  may  be 
held  as  representing  it  in  anti(}uity.  Language 
affords  no  test  in  regard  to  this  family ;  for  we 
know  nothing  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  France, 
while  the  mmie^  language  is  formed  on  that  of 
the  Roman  conquerors,  with  the  exception  of  about 
two  millions  of^  people  inhabiting  Brittany,  who 
still  speak  a  tongue  which  is,  in  reality,  the  same 
as  the  Weldi.  The  Welsh,  again,  is  as  remote 
from  the  Erse  of  Scotland  or  the  Irish  of  Ireland, 
as  the  laiuniages  of  any  two  American,  Oceanic,  or 
Indian  tribes,  a  hundred  miles  apart  from  each 
other ;  while  the  Celtic  dialects  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  are,  in  fact,  nearly  identical  It  must, 
indeed,  be  admitted^  that  there  are  great,  if  not 
insuperable,  difficulties,  even  in  a  physical  point 
of  view,  in  classing  all  the  nations  now  enumerated 
under  one  head;  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  High- 
landere  being  short  in  stature,  and  tho  French  not 
tall,  while  the  Irish  are  remarkable  for  their 
stature. 

6.  We  come  next  to  the  German  family,  at 
present  the  most  powerful  and  possessinc^  the 
greatest  influence  or  any  in  Europe,  though  two 
thousand  years  ago  it  was  almost  unknown.  This 
family  is  characterised  by  the  great  prevalence  of 
blue  eyes,  yellow  or  flaxen  hair,  and  a  very  fair 
skin,  'it  embraces  the  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes, 
Dutch,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Germany,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Bohemians,  and  the*  great  bulk 
of  the  Scotch  and  English.  Along  the  banks  of 
.the  Rhine,  and  in  Britain,  there  has  been  much 

admixture  of  Celtic  and  probably,  also,  of  Italian 
blood;  and  it  is  only  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  as  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  along  the 
coast  of  the  North  Sea,  that  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  German  race  are  still  found  pure 
and  unmixed.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
German  family,  in  its  native  seat,  is  less  inter- 
mixed with  foreign  blood  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean family.  Its  own  country  has  never  been 
conquered;  while  the  Germans  have  been  the 
most  extensive  and  permanent  of  all  conquerora, 
as  is  shown  by  their  conquests  of  France,  England, 


Italy,  and  Spain,  and  by  the  still  more  extensive 
conouests  they  are  now*  achieving  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  in  Australasia.  The  German  family 
has  probably  exhibited  greater  enterprise,  perse- 
verance, and  genius  for  invention,  than  any  other 
fiunily,  as  evinced  by  its  discoveries  in  ajts  and 
sciences,  its  military  enterprises,  and  its  political 
institutions.  For  the  last  two  thousand  yeara, 
and  probably  even  before  it  was  known  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  it  has  gone  on  steadily  advancini?  in 
dviUsation,  and  in  the  accumulation  of  knowledge; 
The  portraits  of  Luther,  Milton,  Newton,  and 
Goethe  are  favourable  representations  of  this 
family,  and  those  of  Gustavus  Adolphns  and 
Charies  XIL  exhibit  its  ruder  and  more  vulgar 
form. 

We  mav  here  observe  that  there  are  really  no 
grounds  whatever  for  the  common  and  favourite 
hypothesis  of  the  German  or  Gothic  family  having 
emigrated  at  some  remote  period  from  Asia.  This 
is  a  purely  gratuitous  and,  apparently,  most  un- 
founded  supposition.  There  is  not,'  in  fact,  so 
much  as  the  shadow  of  any  kind  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  Germans  described  by  Tacitus  were 
not  the  original  occupants  of  the  country  they 
then  occupied ;  and  the  fair  presumption  is,  that 
such  was  really  the  case.  At  all  events,  if  they 
ever  inhabited  any  part  of  Asia,  their  emigration 
must  have  been  of  the  most  effectual  description, 
as  not  a  trace  of  any  cognate  peo^e  is  now  to  be 
found  in  that  continent. 

7.  The  next  great  family  is  the  Slavonic,  em- 
bracing the  Russians,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Bohemians,  the  Wends,  Dalmatians, 
Croatians,  Slavoiuans,  Bosnians,  Servians,  and 
Bulgarians.  Swarthy  complexions,  as  compared 
with  the  German  family,  dark  brown  hair,  with 
a  light  reddish  beard,  a  round  face,  high  cheek 
bones,  and  eyes  somewhat  Mongolian,  characterise 
this  family,  which,  as  yet,  though  greatly  superior 
in  energy,  enterprise,  and  power  of  combination, 
to  any  Anatic  people,  has  made  no  very  remark- 
able progress  in  civilisation.  Peter  the  Great  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  man  that  this  family 
nas  produced,  and  his  portrait  is  a  favourable  spe- 
cimen of  it. 

8.  The  Finnish  is  another  family,  comprising 
chiefly  the  Finns  and  Laplanders,  with  some 
smaller  nations,  the  whole  extending  from  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Ouralian  mountains.  Thia 
family  is  short  in  stature,  of  a  strong  and  robust 
make,  with  a  flat  face,  high  cheek  bones,  light 
brown  hair,  and  a  thin  beard.  It  is  said  to  be  of 
oriental  origin,  but  apparently  with  no  good  foun- 
dation. The  Finns  have  made  little  progress  in 
civilisation,  and  many  of  them  are  to  this  day  in 
the  nomadic  state,  ^e  whole  number  of  thia 
familv  is  not  estimated  at  above  three  millions. 

9.  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  Molda- 
via, and  Bessarabia  are  inhabited  by  a  variety  of 
races  not  very  easily  classified.  Tlie  ancient  inha- 
bitants were  the  Pannonians  and  Dadans,  whose 
robust  and  manly  forms  are  well  represented  in 
the  statues  of  their  kings  and  warriors,  -many  of 
which  are  still  to  be  found  among  die  ancient  re- 
mains which  exist  in  Rome  and  other  cities  of 
Italy.  The  genuine  Hungarians  of  the  present 
day  are  tall  and  handsome,  with  dark  complexions 
and  brown  or  black  hair.  They  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  the  Magyars,  who  are  themselves 
represented  as  emigrants  from  Central  Asia;  but 
if  the  ancestors  of  the  Hungarians  really  emigrated 
from  any  country  E.  of  the  Wolga,  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  now  nothing  oriental  in  their  de- 
scendants either  in  mind  or  body. 

10.  The  NE.  portion  of  Europe  is  inhabited  by 
a  portion  of  the  Mongolian  race,  either  in  a  no- 
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msdic  or  other  rude  state,  each  as  the  Samoyedes, 
the  Soiyanes,  Permiens,  Wojuls,  Wotyaks,  Kal- 
rnvka,  and  Kirghises.  The  Jews,  a  portion  of  the 
Semitic  family,  are  found  dispersed  throughout 
all  Europe,  but  are  most  numerous  in  some  of  the 
radest  parts  of  it,  as  Poland  and  Russia.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  their  numbers  at  present 
far  exceed  what  they  ever  amounted  to  before  their 
conquest  and  dispersion,  and  when  the^  were  an 
independent  nation.  The  dark  complexion,  black 
eyes,  and  black  hair,  with  aquiline  nose,  show 
generally  to  what  extent  the  purity  of  the  origi- 
nal race  has  been  preserved.  Still,  as  we  find  not 
unfrequently  among  them,  esjiecially  when  living 
smong  the  German  family,  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  which  no  Asiatic  ever  possessed,  it  admits 
of  little  question  that  a  considerable  intermixtiire 
of  blood  has  taken  place.  Some  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  tne  fair  Germanic  type  is  the 
original  one  of  the  Jewish  race. 

2*opulation. — The  progress  of  population  in  Eu- 
rope in  modem,  times  has  been  vastly  greater  than 
in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world,*  except  those 
parts  of  America  and  Australasia  that  are  occupied 
by  Europeans.  This  increase  has  been  at  once  a 
consequence  and  a  cause  of  the  progress  of  in- 
dustry ;  and  it  has,  accordingly,  been  greatest  in 
those  countries  in  which  industry  has  been  most 
developed, — in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  France ;  and  nearly  stationary  where  industry 
has  been  stationary,  as  in  the  Peninsula  and 
Turkey.  In  some  countries,  however,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  of  population  without 
any  corresponding  increase  of  industry.  However, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  increase  of  population 
has  been  an^-where  accompanied  by  a  deterioration 
in  the  condition  of  the  intiabitants.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  in  most  countries  signally  im- 
proved. In  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Kussia,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  other  European 
countries,  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants. are 
now  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  better  lodged 
than  at  anv  former  period.  The  rate  of  mortality 
has  been  also  very  materially  diminished ;  fio  that 
there  has  been  almost  everywhere  not  only  a  great 
ucrease  of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  but  also  of 
health  and  longevity.  It  may* be  further  observed 
that  the  extensive  intercourse  that  now  prevails 
among  different  countries  has  almost  wholly  nul- 
lified the  influence  of  those  deficient  harvests  in 
particular  countries  that  used  now  and  then  to 
sweep  off  a  large  proportion  of  their  inhabitants. 
Scarcities  are  never  general ;  and  it  is  always 
found  that  when  the  crops  are  deficient  in  one 
quarter  they  are  unusually  productive  in  quarters 
having  a  different  soil  and  climate.  And  com- 
merce, by  setting  the  surplus  of  one  countrv 
against  the  deficiency  of  another,  produces,  as  it 
were,  perpetual  plenty ;  and  exempts  civilised 
nations  from  those  vicissitudes  in  respect  to  the 
supply  of  food  that  are  so  destructive  in  rude 
societies. 

Government  —  Various  forms  of  government 
may  be  found  in  Europe ;  but,  speaking  generally, 
they  may  all  be  distributed  into  the  three  great 
daases  of  absolute  and  limited  monarchies,  and  re- 
public. It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that 
the  term  of  absolute  monarchy  b  not  meant  to 
express  a  form  of  government  where  the  sovereign 
is  reaUy  absolute,  or  mav  act  as  his  judgment  or 
caprice  may  dictate.  Inhere  is  no  such  govern- 
ment in  any  part  of  Europe,  not  even  in  Turkey. 
All  that  is  meant  by  an  absolute  monarchy  is  a 
government  where  the  legislative  and  executive 
lanctions  are  administered  by  the  sovereign,  with- 
out his  being  subject  to  the  control  of  any  legally 
constituted  or  recognised  public  body,    But  every 


countiy  in  Europe  has  laws  and  institutions  which 
the  sovereign  must  respect,  and  public  opinion 
has  everywhere  vast  influence.  The  most  abso- 
lute of  the  European  monarchs  are  aware  of  its 
power,  and  all  of  them  would  hesitate  in  adopting 
any  line  of  conduct  that  they  suppose  would  be 
likelpr  to  be  disapproved  by  any  considerable  pro- 
portion of  their  subjects.  The  checks  on  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  in  the  different  limited  mon- 
archies  to  be  found  in  Europe,  are  different  bolii 
in  kind  and  degree.  They  mostly,  however,  con- 
sist of  organised  bodies  that  share,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  in  the  legislative  authority.  In  some 
comi tries,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom*,  one  of  the 
bodies  that  shares  in  the  legislative  authority  is 
elect«d  for  a  specified  period  by  a  pretty  widely 
diffused  system  of  suffrage,  and  has,  consequently, 
very  great  influence.  The  distribution  of  power  m 
republics  is,  as  well  known  to  be,  quite  as  complete 
as  in  monarchies. 

The  subjoined  table  furnishes  a  condensed  view 
of  the  public  expenditure  of  the  various  govern- 
ments of  the  European  states  in  the  year  1864-65, 
the  list  being  arranged  in  the  order  of  expendi- 
ture:— 


AT«ni^ 

SUM 

Total 
Ex|wnultnr« 

PopalMlon 

tloDor 
Mtehln. 

ilAbiUllt 

£ 

£     4.     d. 

France 

85,336,8«3 

37.882,225 

2    6    8 

Great  Britain     . 

66,890,000 

29,070,932 

2    6     1 

Russia 

60,164,219 

73,992,873 

0  16    8 

Italy   . 

39.023,708 

21,777,334 

1  16  11 

Austria 

38,442,716 

35,019,058 

1     1  10 

Spain  . 

26,124,000 

16,301,860 

1  12    0 

Prussia 

20,542  066 

18,497,468 

1     2    2 

Turkey 

13,495,477 

86,350,000 

0    7    8 

Netherlands 

8,182,886 

8,872,662 

2    8    7 

Sweden    and     ) 
Norway  .       J 

7,797,120 

6,361,078 

1    9    a 

Belgium      . 

6,099,828 

4,629,660 

1    6    9 

Bavaria       . 

8,893,697 

4,689,837 

0  16    7 

Portugal     . 

3,466,328 

8.684,677 

0  19    1 

Uanover     . 

8,111,778 

1,888.070 

1  12  10 

Saxony 

1,863,462 

2,225,240 

0  16    8 

1  Denmark    . 

1,814,864 

1,600,661 

1    2    7 

Baden 

1,867,589 

1,869,291 

0  19    1 

Wttrtemberg       . 

1,268,649 

1,720,708 

0  14  10 

Greece 

794,046 

1,829.236 

0  11  11 

SwitzerUnd 

771,441 

2,534,242 

0    6    1 

Hesge-Darmstadt 

756,566 

852,250 

0  16    8 

Hej?se-CaflBel 

721,328 

738.464 

0  19    6 

Nasjiau 

426,486 

457,671 

0  18    9 

Oldenburg  . 

857,916 

296,242 

1    4    8 

Anhalt 

277,676 

181,824 

1  10    6 

Holstdn   and    ) 
Lauenburg      j 

266,229 

694,666 

0    8  10 

Brunswick  . 

249,160 

282,400 

0  17    8 

Saxe-Weimar     . 

248,189 

273,262 

0  18    2 

Mecklenburg-     ) 
Schwerin        / 

240,000 

648,449 

0    8  11 

Mecklenburg-     ) 
Strelitz    .        } 

280,000 

99,060 

2    1    8 

Saxe-Meiningen . 

163,762 

172,341 

0  17    3 

Soxe-Altenburg . 

120,061 

187,883 

0  17    9 

Schwarzburg-     ) 
Sondershaoaen  / 

92,611 

64,896 

1    8  11 

Saxe-Coburg-     ) 
Gotha      .       / 

90,976 

169,481 

0  11    4 

Schwarzburg-     ) 

68,400 

71,918 

0  18  10 

Waldeck     . 

66,678 

68,604 

1     2    9 

Hesse-Homburg 

43,307 

26,817 

1  11     8 

Reusa-Schleiz     . 

41,695 

83,360 

0  10    1 

Schaumburg-     \ 
Lippe      .        f 

84,050 

80,774 

1     1    9 

Lippe-Detmold  . 

88,162 

108,618 

0    6    8 

Reuss-Greiz 

29,500 

42,130 

0  18  11 

Lichtenste^n 

6,600 

7,190 

0  16    4 

Europe  b  divided  into  42  independent  states, 
specified  in  the  preceding  table.    At  the  head  of 
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these  states  are  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  called,  par  excellence^  the  five 
^rreat  powers.  The  states  of  the  second  rank  are 
ItAly,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Turkey :  those  of  the 
third,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Bavaria, 
Denmark,  Saxony,  WOrtemberg,  Hanover,  and  the 

^  Swiss  Confederation ;  and  those  of  the  fourth  com- 

*  piise  the  remainder. 

LanguageM, — ^The  prindpal  langua^at  present 
spoken  in  Europe  may  be  classed  as  follows  :— 

1.  Greco-Latin  Family  : 
a.  Modem  Greek. 

h.  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Molda- 
vian and  Wallachian. 

2.  Celtic  Family: 

a.  Gaelic  of  Scotland,  Erse  or  Irish  Gaelic. 

b.  Welsh,  Armorican  (Brittany).  Cornish  (al- 
lied to  the  two  latter  dialects)  extinct. 

3.  Teutonic  Family  : 

a.  High  Gennan,  Low  German  (Dutch),  Swedish, 
Danish  and  Norwegian,  Icelandic 

h,  English  and  Lowland  Scotch,  very  mixed, 
especially  the  former,  but  founded  on  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  or  other  Teutonic  dialects. 

4.  Slavonic  Family: 

Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Servian,  Sorab  or 
Wendish,  two  dialects  spoken  in  £.  Saxony, 
Croatian,  Bosnian,  and  Bulgarian. 

5.  OuRAUAN  Family: 

a.  Finnish,  Lappish,  Esthonian,  Carelian. 
h,  Magyar  or  Unngarian. 
c  Turkish. 

6.  Pbcuuar  Lanouaobs: 

a.  Basque,  spoken  in  Pyrenean  districts  of  Spain 
and  Franofr—quite  unlike  any  other  European 
tongue. 

h,  Albanian,  belonging  to  neither  the  Slavonian 
nor  Greek  family,  but  intermixed  with  both. 

c.  Lithuanian,  Lettish,  Livonian,  Samogitian, 
quite  peculiar,  though  containing  many  Sla- 
vonic words. 

Density  of  Population — ^The  subjoined  table 
furnishes  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  relative 
density  of  population  of  the  chief  European  states. 
The  statistics  of  pop.  are  nearly  all  of  1861,  when 
a  census  of  the  inhabitants  was  taken  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Prussia,  the 
Netherlands  and  most  other  European  countries. 


Statw 

Populatloa 

AratfoEnc. 
84.  Mllei 

p«r8q.MUe 

Belgium      . 

4,629,660 

11,818 

401 

Netherlands       . 

8,872,652 

10,906 

809 

Great  Britain  ) 
and  Ireland    / 

29,070,982 

119,924 

249 

Italy  . 

21,777,884 

98,784 

221 

Gennan  States  . 

18,071,286 

95,847 

189 

France 

87,882,226 

211,852 

176 

Switzerland 

2,684,242 

16,238 

157 

Prusaia       . 

18,497,468 

107,800 

156 

Aagtria 

86,019,068 

386,311 

148 

Denmark    . 

1,600,661 

14,498 

110 

Portugal    . 

8,684,677 

86,610 

98 

Spain  . 

16,301.860 

182,768 

90 

Turkey  in  Europe 

16,600,000 

208,628 

76 

Greece 

1,329,236 

19,840 

68 

Russia  in  Europe 

66,845,824 

2,043,399 

82 

Sweden  &  Norway 
Total    . 

6,861,073 

291,903 

18 

280,000,000 

8,701,222 

76 

lation  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  globe,  which  is 
as  follows : — 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  density  of  population 
varies  enormouslj'  over  the  European  continent, 
its  north-eastern  portion,  comprising  Russia,  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  or  one-fourth  of  the  surface, 
having  only  one-third  of  the  average  populous- 
ness— 25  to  75.  It  may  be  interesting,  for  the 
sake  of  comparison,  to  show  the  density  of  popu- 


DlTMmitor 
tUQltfbe 

ArMoTTcnm 

nraMtaEnc. 

S4.MOM 

p«bq.llll. 

Europe    .    . 
Asia    .    .    . 
Africa     .    . 
America .    . 
Australasia. 

Total     . 

280,000,000 

780,500,000 

80,000,000 

79,000,000 

1,600,000 

8,701.222 
17,806,146 
11,475,000 
16,840,000 

2.582,070 

75 
44 

7 
6 

1 

1,221,000,000 

61,408,488 

22 

The  above  statistics  of  the  area  and  pop.  of  the 
Ave  divisions  of  the  globe  are,  except  as  far  as 
Europe  is  concerned,  only  estimates,  which  how- 
ever are  on  the  best  authorities. 

C^'oi/iaation.— Though  the  least  civilised  state  of 
Europe  is,  on  the  whole,  more  advanced  in  all  that 
respects  mental  cultivation  and  improvement  in 
the  arts,  than  the  most  improved  native  state 
founded  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  in  the  degrees  of  civilisation  that 
obtain  among  the  different  European  communities. 
The  Italian  republics  were  the  first  to  emeige 
through  the  barbarism  that  involved  Europe  after 
the  ^man  empire  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Germans  and  other  Northern  invadere.  It 
was  in  them  that  commerce,  arts,  and  literature 
again  rose  to  such  excellenoe  as  to  rival  or  exod 
their  state  in  the  most  brilliant  periods  in  the 
annals  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  invention  c£ 
printing  in  the  15th  century  gave  to  the  modems 
a  power  of  difiiising,  increasing,  and  perpetuating 
information  of  which  the  ancients  were  wholly 
destitute,  and  which  has  contributed  incompara- 
bly more  than  any  thing  else  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  civilisation.  It  is,  periiaps,  not  going 
too  far  to  say,  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  for  the  Reformation — ^that  great 
event  which  restored  to  mankind  the  right  of 
thinking  and  fudging  for  themselves  on  matters 
of  religious  belief ;  and  broke  to  pieces  the  shackles 
which  churchmen  and  bigots  had  foiged  to  en- 
chain and  weigh  down  the  energies  of  the  human 
mind.  But  though  the  invention  of  printing  and 
the  Reformation  nave  everywhere  had  a  powerful 
influence,  it  has  been  much  greater  in  some  coun- 
tries than  in  others.  Only  a  very  short  time 
elapsed  after  books  began  to  be  multiplied,  till 
governments,  beginning  to  be  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  new  power,  endeavoured  to  make 
it  subservient  to  their  views,  by  enacting  laws  for 
its  regulation,  and  preventing  any  work  from 
being  published  without  a  licence,  or  ttU  it  had 
been  revised  by  a  censor :  and  it  was  not  tin 
Holland  had  emancipated  herself  from  the  blind 
and  brutal  despotism  of  old  Spain,  and  the  Stuarts 
had  been  expelled  from  England,  that  the  press 
began  to  be  really  free;  and  that  periodical 
literature,  and  es^iallv  newspapMers,  negan  to 
ac(^uire  some  portion  of^^the  vast  impotence  to 
which  they  have  since  attained.  But  the  jeakmsy 
of  the  doctrines  broached  by  the  early  Reformeia 
was  stiU  greater  than  that  of  the  freedom  of  the 

{)Tess.  They  attacked  principles  that  had  been 
ong  regarded  as  sacred,  and  which,  in  fact,  had 
been  looked  upon  by  most  persons  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  addition  to  this 
religious  feeling,  most  princes  believed  that  the 
government  derived  a  strong  support  from  the 
church ;  and  that,  were  its  foundations  nnsetUed, 
the  whole  frame- work  of  society  would,  most 
likely,  be  shaken  to  pieces,  and  their  power  and 
authority  might  fall  to  the  ground.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  almost  all  the 
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fUreai  sovereigns  of  Europe,  as  the  kings  of  Fiance 
and  Spain,  the  Kaiser  of  Germany,  d^c,  were 
determined  enemies  of  the  Reformation*  In  Eng- 
land, the  licentionsness  of  Henry  YIII.  effected  a 
separation  from  the  diurch  of  Rome,  which  other- 
wise it  might  have  been  impossible,  or,  at  all 
events,  very  difficult  to  bring  about:  and  in 
France,  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Y alois  by  the 
death  of  Henry  III.  in  1589,  and  the  elevation  of 
Henry  IV.  to  the  throne,  secured  to  the  country 
the  advantages  of  a  toleration  that  could  not  be 
obliterated,  even  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Kantes.  But  in  the  Peninsula,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  the  Reformat 
tion  prevailed.  Philip  II.,  though  he  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  extirpate  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  m  the  Low  Countries,  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  where  he 
not  only  oonnigned  every  adherent  of  the  new 
doctrines  to  the  stake,  and  established  the  formi- 
dable tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  but  also  sup- 
pvessed  the  free  institutions  that  had  previously 
existed  in  Aragon  and  other  Spanish  kingdoms. 
The  result  has  been  rtich  as  might  have  been 
anticipated:  Spain,  deprived  of  those  means  of 
instruction  and  improvement  that  she  once  pos- 
sessed, and  which  have  been  enjoyed  by  other 
countries,  has  not  merely  been  outstripped  by  her 
rivals  in  the  career  of  wealth  and  improvement, 
but  has  positively  retro^ded;  and  is  infinitely 
less  industrious  and  civilised  at  this  moment  than 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  She  has  been,  in  fact, 
a  prey  to  every  species  of  misgovemment ;  and 
airoids  a  striking  and  impressive  example  of  the 
incalculable  injury  that  an  enfeebling  and  degrad- 
ing superstition  and  an  irresponsible  government 
may  entail  upon  a  people.  In  no  other  country 
has  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  religious 
opinion  been  so  completely  rooted  out  as  in  Spain ; 
and  none,  consequentlv,  has  fallen  into  such  a 
deplorable  state  of  weakness  and  decrepitude.  In 
general,  it  may  be  affirmed  of  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  that  their  civilisation  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  amount  of  freedom  they  have 
practically  enjoyed.  Other  things  have,  no  doubt, 
nad  a  material  influence  in  advancing  and  re- 
tarding their  progress ;  but  it  has,  notwithstand- 
ing, mainly  depended  on  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  public  opinion. 

Of  the  secondary  causes  that  have  influenced 
the  progress  and  diffusion  of  civilisation,  com- 
merce has  undoubtedly  been  by  far  the  most 
powerfuL  An  extensive  commerce  is  only 
another  name  for  an  extensive  intercourse 
with  foreigners;  and  it  is  impossible  that  this 
should  take  place  without  partially,  at  least, 
obliterating  local  and  national  prejudices,  and 
expanding  the  mind.  Commerce  is  also  a  power- 
ful means  of  promoting  industry  and  invention. 
An  agricultural  people  having  little  communica- 
tion with  their  neighbours,  may  be  either  stationary 
or  but  slowly  progressive ;  but  such  cannot  be  the 
case  with  a  commercial  people.  They  necessarily 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  arts  and  inven- 
tions of  those  with  whom  they  carry  on  trade, 
and  with  the  endless  variety  of  their  peculiar 
products  and  modes  of  enjoyment.  The  motives 
which  exdte,  and  the  means  of  rewarding  superior 
industry  and  ingenuity,  are  thus  prodigiously 
augmented.  The  home  producers  exert  them- 
selves to  increase  their  supplies  of  disposable 
articles,  that  they  mav  exchange  them  for  those 
of  other  countries  and  climates.  And  the  mer- 
chant, finding  a  ready  demand  fur  such  articles, 
is  stimulated  to  import  a  greater  variety,  to  find 
out  cheaper  markets,  and  thus  constantlv  to 
supply  new  incentives  to  the  vanity  and  ambition, 
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and  consequently  to  the  industiy,  of  his  customers. 
Every  power  of  the  mind  and  bodv  is  thus  called 
into  action ;  and  the  passion  for  ioreign  commo- 
dities—a  passion  which  some  shallow  moralists 
have  ignorantly  censured — becomes  one  of  the 
most  efficient  causes  of  industry,  wealth,  and  civile 
isation. 

Commerce,  and  the  manufactures  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  and  by  which  again  it  is  indefinitely 
extended,  are  always  most  advantageously  carried 
on  in  great  towns ;  which,  consequently,  are  uni- 
formly most  numerous  in  commercial  countries. 
These  great  towns  are  the  grand  sources  of  civili- 
sation. The  competition  that  takes  place  in  them, 
the  excitement  that  is  constantly  kept  up,  the 
collision  of  so  many  minds  brought  into  immediate 
contact,  and  all  endeavouring  to  outstrip  each 
other  in  their  respective  departments,  develops  all 
the  resources  of  the  human  mind,  and  renders  a 
great  city  a  perpetually  radiating  focus  of  intelli- 
gence and  invention. 

At  no  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  commerce  been  nearly  so  extensive  as  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  it  is  all  but  certain  that  it  will  contmue 
to  increase,  with  the  increase  of  intelligence,  popu- 
lation, and  wealth,  all  over  the  world.  But  the 
tendency  of  an  extensive  commercial  intercourse 
among  different  nations  is  to  diffuse  the  advan- 
tages of  civilisation  equally  amongst  them  all ; 
and  the  fair  presumption  seems  to  be,  that  the 
differences  that  now  exist  in  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  of  the  various  European  states, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  may  depend  on  differences 
of  soil  or  climate,  or  other  natural  causes,  will 
gradually  decrease,  and  finally  unite  them  into 
one  European  family. 

EUSTATIUS  (ST.),  one  of  the  Caribbee  or  W. 
India  islands  in  the  group  called  the  Leeward 
Islands,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  in  lat.  17^  30'  N., 
long.  67°  40'  W.,  between  St.  Christopher's  and 
Saba,  about  9  m.  NW.  the  former,  and  16  m.  S£. 
the  latter  island.  Area,  189  sq.  m.  Pop.  3,270  in 
1861.  The  island  is  evidently  an  extinct  volcano : 
it  rises  out  of  the  ocean  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and 
has  a  depression  in  its  centre,  apparently  its  ancient 
crater,  which  now  furnishes  a  plentiful  cover  for 
numerous  wild  animals.  The  coast  is  almost 
wholly  inaccessible,  except  on  the  SW.,  where 
the  town  of  St.  Eustatius  has  been  built.  Climate 
generally  healthy,  but  terrific  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes  are  frequent.  The  island  suffers  also 
the  great  drawback  of  a  deficiency  of  spring  water. 
Soil  very  fertile,  and  the  industry  of  the  Dutch 
has  brought  almost  every  portion  of  it  into  cul- 
ture. Tobacco,  which  is  the  principal  product,  is 
raised  on  the  sides  of  the  pyramid  to  its  very  sum- 
mit. Sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  maize,  yams, 
potatoes,  die,  are  also  grown;  and  hogs,  kids, 
rabbits,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry,  being  reared  in 
much  greater  numbers  than  required  for  the  use 
of  the  pop.,  the  island  furnishes  them  to  others. 
But  we  have  no  accurate  information  respecting 
the  amount  or  value  of  the  annual  produce,  or  of 
the  export  or  import  trade.  Formerly  it  used  to 
be  the  seat  of  an  extensive  contraband  traffic 
with  the  adjacent  islands  and  the  continent  of  S. 
America.  This  island  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Dutch,  early  in  the  17th  century ;  it  has,  since 
then,  several  times  changed  hstlds  between  them, 
the  French,  and  the  English ;  it  was  finally  given 
up  to  Holland  in  1814. 

EUXINE.    (See  Black  Sea.) 

EYESHAM,  a  pari  bor.  and  market  town  of 
England,  co.  Worcester,  hund.  Blakenhorst,  in  the 
fertile  vale  of  Evesham,  on  the  Avon,  13  m.  8£. 
Worcester,  and  106  m.  NW.  London  by  Great 
Western  and  West  Midland  railway.    Pop.  4,680 
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in  1861.  The  bor.  extends  over  tluree  parishes, 
eomprisinff  in  all  an  area  of  2,150  acres.  The  bor. 
is  situated  on  both  sides  the  river,  the  communi- 
cation between  its  two  divisions  being  kept  up  by 
a  fine  stone  bridge.  Evesham  is  very  ancient,  a 
monastery  having  been  founded  here  anno  709.  It 
was  a  mitred  abbey,  and  at  the  dissolution  its 
revenues  amounted  to  1,1832.  a  year.  Few  vestiges 
of  the  building  now  remain,  with  the  exception  of 
a  magnificent  tower,  now  used  as  a  belfiy,  built 
not  long  before  the  dissolution.  This  tower  is  a 
square,  22  ft.  by  22,  and  117  ft  in  height:  it  is 
reckoned  the  finest  extant  specimen  of  the  pointed 
ecclesiastical  style  of  the  16th  century.  Tlie  town 
consists  principallv  of  a  main  street  m  the  line  of 
the  bridge,  and  of  another  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  it  It  is  paved  and  lighted  under  the  provisions 
of  a  local  act,  which  also  provides  for  the  watching 
of  the  town  and  the  care  of  the  bridge.  There  are 
three  churches,  with  chapels  for  Baptists,  Wes- 
leyans,  Unitarians,  and  Quakers.  It  has  a  well 
endowed  free  grammar  school.  Archdeacon  Deade's 
charity  school,  with  national,  infant,  and  Sunday 
schools,  an  apprentice  fund,  and  sundry  benefac- 
tions to  the  poor.  The  stocking  manufacture  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent;  parchment  is  also 
made ;  but  gardening  is  the  principal  business  of 
the  inhabs.  Evesham  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  pre- 
scription; it  sent  2  mems.  to  the  parL  holden  in 
the  21st  of  Edward  I.,  but  it  was  not  again  repre- 
sented till  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I., 
who  gave  a  charter  to  the  bor.  Since  then  it  has 
continued  to  send  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was 
in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  capital  and  other  bur- 
gesses, members  of  the  corporation.  Registered 
electors  338  in  1865,  of  whom  68  freemen.  Gross 
annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income 
tax  21,7882.  in  1857,  and  20;2992.  in  1862.  The 
corporation  revenue,  amounting  to  4802.  in  1862,  is 
mostly  derived  from  bor.  rates,  tolls,  and  dues. 
The  mayor  and  four  senior  aldermen  of  the  old 
corporation  were  justices  of  the  peace,  and  had 
power  to  hold  sessions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and 
to  try  and  punish  all  crimes  other  than  high  trea- 
son. So  late  as  1740,  a  woman  was  burned  here 
for  petty  treason. 

Near  Evesham  was  fought,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1265,  the  battle  between  Edward,  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Eldward  I.,  and  the  confederated  barons 
under  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester  i  the 
latter  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  leader  and 
his  eldest  son  killed. 

EVREUX  (an.  Mediolanum,  and  subsequently 
£burovicea),  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Eure,  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Iton,  an  affluent  of  the  Seine, 
28  m.  S.  Rouen,  and  61  m.  WNW.  Paris,  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Cherbouig.  Pop.  12,265  in 
1861.  The  town  is  generally  well  built ;  but  the 
streets  are  rather  narrow,  and  its  houses  have  an 
antiquated  appearance ;  it  is  surrounded  by  fine 
promenades,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water. 
The  chief  public  building  is  the  cathedral,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  curious  in  France ;  it  is  in 
the  figure  of  a  cross,  its  centre  surmounted  by  an 
octagonal  dome  and  pyramid,  the  summit  of  which 
is  255|  ft.  above  the  ground ;  16  pillars  on  either 
side  separate  the  nave  and  choir  rrom  the  lateral 
part  of  the  building ;  the  left  entrance,  which  is 
flanked  by  two  octagonal  towers,  is  greatly  ad- 
mired. Ihe  other  principal  structures  are  the 
church  of  St.  Saurin,  probably  as  ancient  as  the 
cathedral;  the  great  clock-tower,  built  in  1417; 
the  town-hall,  hdtel  de  prefecture,  episcopal  palace, 
prison,  theatre,  and  public  librarv,  with  10,000 
vols.  Evreux  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  assize,  of 
tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce, 
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of  a  bishopric,  which  had  its  origin  as  early  as  the 
3rd  century,  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  depart- 
mental college,  and  a  primary  normal  school.  It 
has  a  fine  botanic  garden,  societies  of  agriculture, 
science,  and  arts,  and  of  medicine;  and  various 
courses  of  lectures.  Its  situation  on  one  of  the 
principal  roads  in  France  greatly  facilitates  its 
trade,  and  affords  ready  outlets  for  its  manufac- 
tures of  wooUen  and  cotton  cloths,  leather,  tick- 
ings, satinettes,  &c,  Evreux  has  suffered  many 
vicissitudes.  It  was  frequently  in  poesession  of 
the  English ;  and  has  been  repeatedly  sacked  by 
them  and  by  the  French.  It  was  assigned  by 
Richelieu  to  the  Due  de  Bouillon  in  exclumge  for 
the  principality  of  Sedan. 

EXETER,  a  city,  co.  of  itself,  sea-port,   and 
pari.  bor.  of  England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Wonford 
on  the  Exe,  9  m.  NVV.  from  its  embouchure  in  the 
English  Channel ;  167  m.  WSW.  London,  by  road, 
and   193f  m.  by  Great  Western  railway.    Pop. 
23,479  in  1821 ;  31,312  in  1841  ;  and  41,749  m 
1861.    The  city  is  built  on  the  acclivity  and  SRun- 
mit  of  a  hill  rising  from  the  £.  bank  of  the  river, 
amidst  a  remarkably  broken  and  irregular,  but 
fertile  district.    The  two  principal  lines  of  street 
cross  at  right  angles  near  the  centre  of  the  city  ; 
numerous  smaller  ones  intersect  these  and  each 
other  in  various  directions :  these  are  for  the  most 
part  narrow,  with  many  ancient  houses.     The 
principal  street,  leading  in  a  direction  from  E.  to 
vV.,  is  broad,  and  has  lofty  modem  houses  and 
handsome  shops  ;  it  is  connected  with  an  ancient 
suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  bv  a  fine 
bridge  of  three  arches,  built  in  1776.    Bedford 
Circus,  the  terraces  of  Northemhay  and  Southern- 
hay  (forming  part  of  the  city),  and  the  suburbs, 
especially  those  of  Hea\4tree  and  St.  Leonard's  on 
the  E.  and  S.,  consist  also  of  elegant  modern  resi- 
dences :  in  these  directions,  terraces  of  a  similar 
character,  and  detached  villas^  are  fast  increasing  ; 
the  beauty  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the 
contiguity  of  several  favourite   watering-places, 
and  the  excellent  markets,  inducing  the  residence 
of  many  wealthy  and  respectable  families.    The 
dty  is  well  paved,  lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied 
with  water  by  a  company,  under  an  act  passed  in 
1831.    Exeter  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  founded 
in  1249.    The  cathedral,  begun  in  1280,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom  :  it  is  in  the  pointed 
style  of  difi^erent  periods,  with  two  massive  Nor- 
man towers.    ITie  W.  firont  has  a  facade,  with 
numerous  statues  of  saints  and  kings  in  niches 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  tracery  :  over  it  is  a 
magnificent  pauited  window ;  a  corresponding  one 
at  the  E.  end,  and  those  of  the  aisles  and  tran- 
septs also   display  great  diversity  and  beauty. 
The  interior  is  very  striking,  from  its  exquisite 
proportions  and  simple  grandeur ;  a  richly  orna- 
mented screen  parts  the  nave  from  the  choir,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  very  large  organ  ;  St.  Mary's 
chapel,  the  chapter-house,  the  bishop's  throne, 
and  several  ancient  monuments  are  also  worthj"  of 
especial  notice.  There  is  a  valuable  ancient  library, 
in  which,  amongst  other  muniments,  is  the  Exdter 
Domesday  Book,  published  by  the  Record  Com- 
missioners in  a  supplementary  vol.  to  the  great 
Dameaday,    The  cathedral  suffered  much  during 
the  civil  war,  but  has  been  carefully  renovated. 
The  bishop's  palace  (of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.) 
adjoins  it  on  the  SE.    The  other  buildings  in  the 
close  are  modem,  obstructing  the  view  of  the  ca- 
thedral on  the  W.  and  S. ;  on  the  other  sides  is 
an  open  area,  planted  with  trees.    There  are  29 
other  churches  and  episcopal  chapels  in  the  city 
and  suburbs  ;  the  only  one  re<}uiring  notice  is  the 
modem  church  of  St.  Sid  well,  m  the  pointed  st^'le, 
which,  with  its  spire,  forms  a  conspicuous  oma- 
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ment  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city.  It  has  also  a 
Catholic  and  several  dissenting  cha^ls,  and  a 
synagogue.  The  principal  charitable  institutions 
are,  the  Devon  ana  Exeter  hospital,  established  in 
1743,  and  accommodating  above  200  patients  ;  a 
deaf  and  damb  institution  for  poor  children  of  any 
of  the  four  W.  counties,  who  are  maintained,  edu- 
cated, and  taught  various  trades ;  a  lunatic  asylum, 
a  blind  asylum,  an  eye  infirmary,  city  dispensary, 
and  several  sets  of  endowed  almshouses ;  a  fe- 
male penitentiary,  humane  society,  and  nume- 
rous others.  There  is  a  free  grammarnschool, 
founded  in  1638,  with  a  revenue  of  about  800/. 
a  vear,  and  six  exhibitions  of  362.  each,  one  of 
322.,  three  of  262.,  and  six  of  8/.  a  year  each  to 
either  university ;  a  blue-coat  school,  founded  in 
1661,  for  32  boys  and  4  girls,  and  80  day  scholars ; 
St.  Mary  Arches  school,  founded  in  1686,  and 
educating  52  boys  on  Bell's  plan,  of  whom  80  are 
partly  clothed;  the  episcopal  charity  school,  esta^ 
blished  1709,  and  clothing  and  instructing  180 
boys  and  130  girls ;  the  ladies'  school,  for  40  girls; 
the  national  or  Bell's  school,  for  562  boys  and  360 
girls ;  an  infant  school ;  a  dissenting  charity  school, 
K>r  55  children ;  and  many  large  Sunday  schools. 
The  I>evon  and  Exeter  scientitic  and  literary  in- 
stitution has  a  valuable  library  and  museum : 
there  is  also  an  athenieum  ;  public  subscription 
rooms  for  balls  and  concerts ;  public  baths  ;  a  good 
theatre,,  usually  open  in  winter,  and  during  the 
county  assizes ;  and  an  ancient  guildhall,  near 
the  centre  of  the  High  Street.  Annual  races  take 
place  in  August,  on  Haldon  Hill,  6  m.  SW.  of  the 
citv.  On  the  site  of  the  ancient  Norman  castle 
{of  which  the  remains  of  the  gateway  are  still 
IHrescrved)  is  a  modem  county  sessions-house, 
where  the  assizes  are  held  ;  and  in  the  large  area 
before  it,  the  election  of  members  for  S.  Devon, 
and  other  public  meeting,  take  place.  It  is  sur- 
rounded amphitheatrewnse  by  the  old  ramparts, 
the  slopes  of  which  are  planted  with  trees.  N.  of 
the  ramparts  is  a  fine  public  avenue,  near  which 
are  the  county  gaol  and  bridewell,  and  also  those 
of  the  city  :  aU  of  them  are  well-built  modern 
structures ;  near  the  former  are  large  cavalry  bar- 
racks, and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  city  still  more  ex- 
tensive ones  for  artillery.  The  principal  market 
is  on  Friday  for  com,  cattle,  woollen  goods,  and 
general  provisions  ;  a  smaUer  one  on  Tuesdfiy  for 
the  last  named,  of  which  there  is  also  a  consi- 
derable daily  supply,  especially  on  Saturday ;  a 
great  cattle  market  on  the  second  Friday  in  each 
month ;  and  annual  fairs  the  third  Wednesday  in 
February,  May,  and  July,  and  the  second  \^ed- 
nesday  in  Decemb^,  chiefly  fftr  cattle.  At  Al- 
phin^ton,  about  1  m.  from  the  city,  a  large  horse 
fair  IS  held  yearly  in  October.  Woollen  goods 
formed  the  ancient  staple  of  Exeter,  and  during 
last  century  it  exported  large  quantities  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
bat  this  trade  has  wholly  ceased.  The  cotton  and 
shawl  manufacture,  introduced  more  recently,  has 
also  been  given  up ;  and  though  the  weekly  meet- 
ings of  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  Devon  are 
Btul  held  at  Exeter,  the  work  executed  there  is 
limited  to  serges.  There  are  several  large  brew- 
eries and  iron-foundries  in  the  city ;  and  tan-yards 
and  paper-mills,  employing  many  hands  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Its  chief  business  ori- 
ginates in  its  being  the  provincial  capital,  where 
the  public  business  of  tne  co.  is  transacted,  as 
well  as  the  daily  concerns  of  the  populous  and 
fertile  distiicts  immediately  round  it.  It  is  also  a 
great  thcwoughlare  ;  and  has  derived  much  advan- 
tage from  the  opening  of  the  several  lines  of  rail- 
way, which  place  it  m  direct  communication  with 
London,  Bristol,  Plymou^  and  the  chief  towns 
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of  England.  The  custom-house,  quays,  bonding 
and  other  warehouses  connected  with  the  shipping 
trade,  sn  at  the  SW.  end  of  the  city  ;  where  the 
river,  confined  by  a  weir,  forms  a  floating  haven 
connected  with  a  ship  canal  excavated  m  1673, 
and  originally  3  m.  long  :  this  has  becoi  deepened 
and  extended  2  m.  lower,  so  that  vessels  of  300 
tons  now  ascend  to  the  city  :  a  huj^e  floating 
basin  has  also  been  formed,  in  addition  to  the 
haven,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  railway.  These  improvements,  effected 
not  many  years  ago,  have  cost  the  city  corpo- 
ration upwards  of  100,0002.  The  sea  entrance  to 
the  harbour  has  a  shifting  bar,  and  is  narrow  and 
intricate,  but  it  is  well  buoyed,  and  within  the 
narrow  neck  of  land,  between  it  and  the  English 
Channel,  is  a  spacious  and  safe  anchorage  called 
the  Bight.  There  belonged  to  the  port  on  the  1st 
of  Jan.,  1864,  36  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  110 
over  50  tons,  of  a  total  burthen  of  17,282  tons  ; 
there  was,  besides,  1  steamer  of  37  tons.  Gross 
amount  of  customs  duty  received  102,1 54iL  in 
1859  ;  99,713^  in  1861 ;  and  118,0842.  in  1863. 

Exeter  is  a  corporation  by  prescription.  Its 
earliest  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  1 1. ;  its  last 
in  the  25th  George  III.  The  city  is  divided  into 
six  wards,  and  is  govemed  by  a  mayor,  12  alder- 
men, and  36  councillors.  The  annual  revenue  of 
the  corporation  amounts  to  about  10,0002.,  derived 
partly  from  lands  and  houses,  but  chiefly  from 
market,  town,  and  canal  dues.  The  charities  in 
the  city  are  divided  into  'church'  and  *  general 
charities,'  and  are  governed  by  two  distinct  bodies 
of  trustees,  select^  from  lists  submitted  to  the 
lord  chancellor.  Exeter  has  returned  2  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  since  1286 ;  the  right  of  election,  pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  bein^  in  freeholdera 
and  in  freemen  by  heirship,  servitude,  and  pre- 
sentation. The  Boundary  Act  extended  the  limits 
of  the  parL  bor.,  so  as  to  embrace  the  suburbs  of 
Heavitree  and  St.  Thomas,  and  some  other  dis- 
tricts. Regbtered  electors,  3^05  in  1865.  The 
limits  of  the  municipal  bor.  do  not  coincide  with 
those  of  the  parL  bor.  The  courts  of  juatice,  or 
quarter  sessions  for  the  citv,  have  jurisdiction, 
under  tlie  powers  given  by  the  Muniapal  Reform 
Act :  they  are  held  four  times  a  year ;  the  recorder 
presides,  and  barristers  plead  in  them.  There  are 
four  courts  of  civil  jurisdiction,  the  provost's  court 
having  jurisdiction  to  any  amounL  A  court  of 
requests,  for  debts  under  4bc.,  established  in  13th 
George  III.,  is  held  once  a  fortnight,  and  much 
resorted  to.  The  general  sessions  and  assizes  for 
Devonshire  are  also  held  here.  The  city  poor  are 
under  a  corporation  established  in  the  reign  of 
William  HI.  The  rates  average  upwards  of  3,0002. 
a  year.  The  annual  value  of  real  propertv  assessed 
to  income  tax  was  204,9252.  in  1857,  and  197,0592. 
in  1862. 

Exeter  is  the  laca  Damniorum  of  the  Roman 
period,  and  b  first  mentioned  in  the  second  cen- 
tury :  numerous  coins  and  other  relics  of  that  people 
have  been  discovered.  During  the  Saxon  penod 
it  was  for  some  time  the  capital  of  Wessex,  and 
was  noted  for  the  number  of  its  religious  establish- 
ments. It  has  undergone  several  sieges.  Arch- 
bishof)  Baldwin,  Sir  T.  Bodley,  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  library,  Lord  Chancellor  King,  Lord 
Gifford,  Sir  V.  Gibbs,  were  natives  of  Exeter :  it 
gives  the  titles  of  Marquis  and  Earl  to  the  Cecil 
family. 

EYE,  a  bor.  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Suf- 
folk, rape  Pevensey,  hund.  Hartiamere,  in  a  low 
fertile  tract,  mtersected  by  several  streams,  about 
2  m.  from  the  main  line  of  road  from  London  to 
Norwich,  75  m.  NE.  London  bv  road,  and  92  m. 
by  Great  Eastern  railway,  viA  Mellis!    Pop.  7,038 
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in  1861.  The  town  is  of  some  importance  to  the 
neighbourhood  as  a  market  town,  but  has  no  me- 
tensions  to  be  considered  as  a  place  of  trade.  The 
white-washed  houses,  thatched  roofs,  and  unpayed 
streets,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  handsome 
a^cultural  village.  The  church  is  a  spacious  cru- 
ciform structure,  with  a  noble  tower  m  the  later 
Gothic  style :  there  are  also  two  dissenting  chapels ; 
an  almshouse  for  four  poor  women ;  a  froe  ^m- 
mar-school  (with  two  exhib.  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge) ;  a  national  school,  supported  by  sub- 
scription ;  a  house  of  industiy,  adjoming  which  is 
a  handsome  modem  guildhaU.  Market,  Tuesday 
for  com ;  Saturday  for  general  provisions.  The 
inhab.  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ;  for- 
merly, hand-made  lace  employed  a  majority  of  the 
fenudes,  but  since  the  introduction  of  machinery 
for  the  purpose,  this  has  declined.  It  claims  to 
be  a  bor.  by  prescription;  the  earliest  charter  was 
granted  in  the  reign  of  John,  and  subsequently 
eight  others  were  confeired.  It  returned  two  mems. 
to  the  H.  of,C.  from  the  earliest  period  down  to 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was 
depnved  of  one  mem.  The  right  of  voting  was 
formerly  in  the  buigesses,  bailiffs,  and  commonalty. 
The  Boundary  Act  extended  the  limits  of  the  parL 
bor.  so  as  to  include  ten  additional  parishes,  com- 
prising an  area  of  15,150  acres.  Eegistered  elec- 
tors, 332  in  1865.  According  to  the  Municipal 
Act,  the  limits  of  the  bor.  for  municipal  purposes 
are  restricted  to  about  150  acres;  and  it  is  go- 
verned by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors. 
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Corporation  revenue  about  300/.  a  year,  chiefly  de- 
rived from  rents. 

EYEMOUTH,  a  market  town,  and  the  only 
sea-port  in  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Gemsan 
Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Eye;  7  m. 
N.  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  42  m.  E.  by  S.  Edin- 
buigh.  Pop.  1,721  in  1861.  The  town  has  gene- 
rally a  thriving  and  respectable  appearance,  but 
the  only  public  building  worth  notice  is  the  parish 
church.  It  carries  on  some  fishery  business ;  bat 
latterly  it  has  greatly  fallen  off.  The  harbour  of 
Eyemouth  lies  at  the  comer  of  a  bay,  into  which 
slups  may  work  in  and  out  at  all  times  of  the  tide, 
or  lie  at  anchor,  secure  from  all  winds  except  from 
the  N.  or  N£.  Spacious  granaries  bare  been 
erected,  in  connection  with  the  com  trade,  on  the 
ouay ;  and  a  large  building,  once  used  as  barracks 
for  soldiers,  is  employed  as  a  granary.  Owing  to 
its  near  vicinity  to  England,  being  the  first  har- 
bour on  the  Scotch  side,  Eyemouth  was  formeriy 
famous  for  smuggling ;  but  illicit  tndfic  has  long 
disappeared. 

Eyemouth  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity ; 
but  the  most  important  fact  in  its  history  is  that 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  his  expedition  against 
Scotland  in  1547,  caused  a  fort  to  be  erected  on  a 
bold  promontory  to  the  N.  of  the  toivn,  the  re- 
mains of  which  can  still  be  traced.  The  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  though  not  otherwise  con- 
nected with  this  place,  was  created  Baron  Eye- 
mouth by  William  III. ;  but  the  title,  h&ng 
limited  to  heirs  male,  is  now  extinct. 
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'PABRIANO,  a  city  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  An- 
cona,  at  the  E.  foot  of  the  Apennines,  80  m. 
WSW.  Ancona.    Pop.  17,798  in  1861.    The  town 
^  has  a  cathedral  and  numerous  convents.     Felt 

cloth  of  good  quality,  for  printers,  distillers,  and 
paper  makers,  is  produced  here;  and  it  is  cele- 
brated for  its  paper  and  parchment  It  has  been 
supposed  that  this  was  one  of  the  first  places  at 
which  paper  from  linen  rags  was  manufactured. 
Glue  and  some  other  articles  are  also  produced. 
It  has  three  annual  fairs,  and  markets  twice  a 

FAENZA  (an.  Faveniia),  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  prov.  Ravenna,  on  the  Emilian  Way,  at  the 
junction  of  the  canal  of  Zanelli  with  the  Lamone; 
9  m.  NW.  Forii,  and  30  m.  SE.  Bologna,  on  the 
railway  from  Bolo^pa  to  Ancona.  Pop.  85,592  in 
1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
defended  by  a  citadeL  It  has  four  well  built 
straets,  leading  to  a  square  in  its  centre,  in  which 
are  the  cath^ral,  town-hall,  new  theatre,  and 
many  handsome  private  residences,  with  a  fine 
marble  fountain  in  the  middle.  The  rest  of  the 
town  consists  of  miserable  courts  and  lanes.  There 
are  twenty-six  churches,  fifteen  convents,  two 
schools  of  painting,*  a  lyceum,  hospital,  and  two 
orphan  asylums.  The  manufacture  of  a  kind  of 
porcelain  which  has  derived  its  name  {fayence) 
fit)m  this  town,  still  continues  to  be  carried  on, 
but  to  a  much  less  extent  than  formerly.  There 
are  some  factories  for  silk  fabrics,  and  twist  and 
paper  mills.  Its  trade,  which  is  tolerably  active, 
IS  facilitated  bv  the  canal,  which  leads  to'  the  Po- 
di-Primaro.  f'aenza  was  sackM  by  the  Groths  in 
the  bixtli  century;  nearly  mined  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.;  and  annexed  to  the  popedom  by 
Julius  II.  in  1509.  It  was  the  residence  of  Torri- 
celli,  the  inventor  of  the  barometer. 

FALAISE,   a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Calvados, 


cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Antd,  21  m.  SSE.  Caen,  on  a 
short  branch  of  the  railway  from  Caen  to  Mans. 
Pop.  8,561  in  1861.  The  town  is  built  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  Mil,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned 
by  its  castle,  now  in  part  a  ruin,  but  anciently  the 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  the  birth- 
place of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  town  was 
formerly  pretty  well  fortified,  and  is  still  sur- 
rounded with  walls.  It  is  dean  and  well  built ; 
has  8  long  streets,  4  squares  adomed  with  modem 
fountains,  8  churohes,  2  hospitals,  a  theatre,  and  a 
public  library  with  4,000  vols.  Falaise  has  a  tri- 
bunal of  original  jurisdiction,  and  a  communal  col- 
lege. Its  manufactures  consist  of  lace,  tulles,  and 
cotton  fabrics.  Its  suburb  of  Guibray  is  celebrated 
for  a  laive  fair  held  in  it  each  year,  from  the  10th 
to  the  25th  Aiu^dt  The  value  of  the  commodi- 
ties disposed  of  at  this  fair  has  been  estimated  at 
15,000,000  fr.,  or  600,0002. 

FALKIRK,  a  market  town,  pari,  bor.,  and  par. 
of  Scotland,  co.  Stirling,  on  an  eminence,  3  m. 
SSW.  Frith  of  Forth,  at  Grangemouth,  at  the  SW. 
extremity  of  the  fertile  tract  of  land  called  '  the 
Carse  of  Falkirk,'  22  m.  W.  by  N.  Edinburgh,  and 
10  m.  S.  by  £.  Stirling,  on  the  railway  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Stirling.  Pop.  of  bor.  5,079,  and  of  dis- 
trict 20,576  in  1861.  The  district  indudea  Air- 
drie,  Hamilton,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow,  as  well 
as  two  villages  within  less  than  a  mile  each  of  the 
town,  namelv,  Camdon  on  the  W.,  and  Lauriston 
on  tlie  E.  The  Carron  Iron  Works  (see  Carron) 
are  within  2  m.  of  the  town.  Grangemouth,  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal 
with  the  river  Carron,  about  ^  m.  from  the  Forth, 
forms  the  port  of  Falkirk.  The  canal  in  question 
runs  past  the  N.  extremity  of  Bainsford  village, 
and  b  joined  by  the  Union  canal  from  Edinburgh, 
at  Lock  16,  within  less  than  a  m.  of  Falkirk.  (See 
Grakokmouth.)    The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
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and  the  Scottiah  Central  railways  pass  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  borough. 

Falkirk  consists  of  one  well-bnilt  street,  about 
k  m.  in  length,  with  various  cross  lanes,  and  of 
Grahamston  and  Bainsford,  which  stretch  in  a 
continuous  line  1  m.  to  the  N.  The  only  public 
buildings  are  the  parish  church,  built  in  1811,  with 
a  steeple  180  ft  in  height;  the  town-house,  and 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Free  Church,  the  Belief, 
Associate  Synod,  and  the  Baptists.  There  are  32 
schools,  male  and  female,  in  the  parish,  of  which 
22  belong  to  the  town.  There  is,  also,  a  flourish- 
ing school  of  arts,  in  which  courses  of  lectures  on 
different  branches  of  science  are  delivered  every 
winter. 

Falkirk  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  manu- 
fact4izes.  There  are  sundry  printing  presses,  tan- 
neries, breweries,  and  some  small  manufactories  of 
pyroligneous  acid,  with  a  few  mtiidin  weavers  who 
work  for  Glasgow  manufacturers,  and  weave  linen 
or  cloth  firom  yam  spun  by  families  in  the  district 
But  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  teems  with 
manufactures  and  other  sources  of  employment. 
In  addition  to  the  Carron  Works,  there  is  the  Fal- 
kirk Foundry,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Bainsford, 
in  which  about  500  persons,  young  and  old,  are 
en^ged.  Near  it  are  various  extensive  collieries 
which  not  only  supply  the  district  but  furnish,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  Edinburgh  market. 
There  are  also  saw-miUs,  several  flour-mills,  and 
a  small  ship-building  yard.  Camelon  is  prlnd- 
pidly  occupied  by  niulers,  their  number  varying 
from  240  to  250.  Bainsford  b  almost  exclusively 
inhabited  by  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  Carron 
Works  and  to  the  Falkirk  Foundry. 

Falkirk  is  celebrated  chiefly  for  its  trytti,  which 
are  the  greatest  fairs  or  markets  for  cattle  of  any 
in  Scotland.  There  are  three  trysts  annually,  ben- 
ginning  respectively  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of  Aug., 
Sept,  and  Oct :  the  last  being  by  far  the  largest 
They  condnne  at  least  two  days  each  time,  and 
sometimes  for  nearly  a  week.  The  cattle  are 
chiefly  firom  the  Highlands,  and  sold  for  feeding 
in  the  S.  of  Scotland,  or  in  England.  The  entire 
value  of  the  stock  annually  disposed  of  at  these 
trysts  cannot  be  much,  if  at  all,  under  1,000,0002. 
These  trysts  were  established  upwards  of  200  years 
ago. 

The  town  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  old 
church,  on  the  site  of  which  the  new  one  was 
built  in  1811,  was  founded  by  Malcolm  Caenmore 
in  1057.  In  the  valley  between  Falkirk  and  the 
Carron,  a  battle  was  fought  by  the  Scotch,  under 
Sir  William  Wallace,  against  the  English,  under 
Edward  I.,  in  which  the  latter  prevailed,  and  Sir 
John  Graham  and  Sir  John  Stewart  fell.  The 
tomb  of  Graham,  which  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen has  thrice  renewed,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
churchyard  of  Falkirk.  On  a  moor,  within  ^  m. 
of  the  town  on  the  SW.,  Charles  Stuart  the  Pre- 
tender, in  1746,  gained  a  victory  over  the  royal 
army,  under  General  Hawlev.  (Jiunelon  was  once 
a  Roman  station ;  and  near  tnis  the  famous  Roman 
wall  b^^,  commonly  called  'Graham's  Dyke,' 
which  was  erected  anno  140,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and  which  extended 
across  the  island  from  x the  Carron  to  the  Clyde. 
Falkirk  was  a  burgh  of  barony  till  the  year  1833, 
when  it  obUuned  a  constitution  from  parliament; 
and  it  is  now  governed  by  a  provost  three  bailies, 
a  treasurer,  and  seven  counsellors.  It  returns  a 
.  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  in  union  with  the  buighs 
of  Linlitl^ow,  Lanark,  Hamilton,  and  Airdrie, 
and  in  1865  had  1,540  re^tered  voters. 

FALKLAND,  an  ancient  bor.  of  regality  of 
Scotland,  co.  Fife,  at  the  N.  base  of  the  East 
Lomond  Hill,  21  m.  N.  by  W.  Edinbu^h.    The 
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hill  in  quesrion  so  far  overshadows  it  that  the 
rays  of  the  sun  cannot  reach  it  for  about  10  weeks 
in  the  middle  of  wmter.  Pop.  1,142  in  1831,  and 
715  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  a  singjle  street 
with  some  cross  lanes ;  the  houses  being  in  many 
cases  thatched,  and  of  an  antique  primitive  de- 
scription. Falkland  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
havm^  been  a  royal  residence,  and  for  the  many 
histoncal  recollections  coimected  with  it.  The 
palace,  which  was  originally  a  stronghold  belong- 
mg  to  the  Macduffo,  thanes  of  Fife,  was  attach^ 
to  the  crown  in  1424,  on  the  forfeiture  of  that 
ancient  house,  and  became  a  hunting  seat  of  the 
Scottish  monarchs.  It  stood  on  the  £.  of  the 
town ;  and  the  present  which  is  but  a  fragment 
of  the  original  building,  was  erected  by  James  Y. 
This  monarch  died  here  in  1542.  It  was  a  favour- 
ite residence  of  his  grandson,  James  YI.  The 
last  sovereign  who  visited  it  was  Charles  II.  in 
1650.  It  was  afterwards  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay ;  but  what  remained  of  it  has  recently  been 
renovated.  In  1715,  after  the  battle  of  Sherifl- 
Muir,  the  famous  Rob  Roy  M'Gregor  seized  on 
and  garrisoned  the  palace  with  a  party  of  the 
McGregors,  and  successfully  laid  the  burgh  and 
country  in  the  vicinity  imder  contribution.  Falk- 
land was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  by  James  II. 
in  1458 ;  but  it  is  one  of  four  royal  burghs  in 
Scotland  (viz.  Elie,  Earlsferry,  ^ewburgh,  and 
Falkland)  that  were  excused,  on  their  own  appli- 
cation, firom  sending  representatives  to  parliament 
owing  to  their  poverty,  or  inability  to  afford  the 
necessary  expense  of  an  election,  and  of  support- 
ing their  members  when  elected.  They  still,  how- 
ever, enjoy  all  the  other  privileges  of  royal  buighs. 
*  Falkland  Wood,'  the  royal  park,  has  long  dis- 
appeared. Falkland  gives  the  title  of  Yiscount  to 
the  noble  family  of  Carey,  Lord  Hunsdon. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS  (Fr.  Mahuines,  Span. 
Malvina8)f  a  group  in  the  S.  Atlantic  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  consisting  of  about  90,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  as  many  as  200,  large 
and  small  islands;  between  lat  51^  and  52^  45'  S., 
and  long.  57°  20'  and  61°  46'  W. ;  about  1,000  m. 
SSW.  from  the  estuary  of  the  La  PUta,  240  m. 
NE.  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  about  7,000  m.  distant 
from  London.  Only  two  of  these  islands  are  of 
any  considerable  size, — the  E.  and  W.  Falklands. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  former,  NE.  to  SW.,  is 
nearly  130  m.;  greatest  breadth,  about  80  m. 
The  latter  is  about  100  m.  in  length,  by  50  m.  in 
its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  same  directions.  Their 
united  area  is  estimated  at  13,000  sq.  m.  Between 
the  two  main  islands  is  Falkland  Sound,  whence 
the  whole  archipelago  has  derived  its  name :  this 
channel  is  from  7  to  12  m.  in  breadth,  and  navi- 
gable for  ships  of  any  class;  many  of  the  smaller 
islands  are  situated  in  it  Next  to  E.  and  W. 
Falidand,  the  principal  islands  are,  the  Great 
Swan  island  on  the  W.,  Saunders,  Keppel,  and 
Pebble  islands  oh  the  N.,  and  the  Jason  isles  at 
the  NW.  extremity  of  the  group.  A  small  Eng- 
lish garrison  is  stationed  at  Port  Louis,  at  the 
head  of  Berkley  Sound,  towards  the  NE.  extre- 
mity of  E.  Falkland ;  and  the  islands  are  furtlicr 
occupied  by  a  few  Buenos  Ayrean  gauchos,  In- 
dians brought  from  the  S.  American  continent 
and  Europeans;  and  frequented  by  numerous 
American,  English,  and  French  whalers  and 
sealers;  but  most  of  ihem  are  uidnhabited,  and 
the  pop.  of  the  others  is  variable  and  uncertain. 

The  shores  of  these  islands  are  for  the  most  part 
low,  except  on  the  W.  side  of  the  group,  where 
there  are  many  high  precipitous  cliffs  and  ridges 
of  rocky  hills  about  1,000  ft  in  elevation,  'flie 
average  height  of  the  W.  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  E.  island ;  though  the  highest  hills  seem  to  be 
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in  the  Utter,  where  they  rise  to  about  1,700  ft. 
above  the  sea.  All  the  Falklands  are  of  a  very 
inegular  shape,  and  much  indented  with  bays  and 
inlets.  Excellent  harbours,  easy  of  access,  afford- 
ing good  shelter,  with  the  very  best  holding 
ground,  abound  among  them,  and,  with  due  care, 
offer  ample  protection  from  the  frequent  galea. 
(Fitzroy,  p.  246.)  The  sea  around  the  Falklands 
is  mosuy  deep,  but  in  general  much  deeper  near 
the  S.  and  W.  shores  than  on  those  of  the  N.  The 
climate  is  variably  but  not  so  much  so  as  that  of 
England,  and  it  is  said  to  be  quite  as  healthy. 
The  thermometer  at  port  Louis  rarely  rises  m 
summer  above  70^  Fah.,  or  sinks  in  winter  below 
80°:  snow  seldom  remains  on  the  ground  more 
than  48  hours,  except  on  the  mountain  tops,  and 
it  never  freesses  so  hard  as  to  produce  ice  capable 
of  sustaining  any  weight.  Excess  of  wind  is  the 
principal  evu :  a  region  more  subject  to  its  violence, 
Doth  in  summer  and  winter,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  mention.  The  winds  generally  freshen  as  the 
son  rises,  and  die  away  with  sunset;  the  nights 
are  in  general  calm,  and  as  beautifully  clear  and 
starlight  as  in  tropical  countries.  The  prevalent 
winds  are  westerly;  £.  winds  are  not  frequent; 

Siles  and  squalls  come  principally  irom  the  S. 
ain  faUs  more  frequently  than  in  England ;  but 
the  showers  are  lighter,  and  the  evaporation  is 
quicker.  Thunder-storms  are  unusuaL  Falkland 
is  the  island  that  has  been  the  most  explored.  Its 
most  elevated  parts  are  composed  of  a  compact 
quartz  rock.  In  the  lower  country,  clay-slate  and 
sandstone  are  intermixed,  and  are  often  covered  by 
excellent  day  fit  for  making  bricks  and  earthen- 
ware. In  many  places  very  solid  peat  in  layers, 
varying  in  depth  from  2  to  10  feet,  has  been  dis- 
covered ;  and  this  valuable  product  appears  to  be 
plentiful  throughout  the  whole  of  the  archipelago, 
where  it  may  for  ages  supplpr  the  deficiency  of 
timber.  The  soil  consists  principally  of  a  black 
mould,  from  6  in.  to  2  ft.  in  depth ;  in  many  places, 
and  especially  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  ranges, 
there  are  extensive  bogs.  Fresh  water  is  good  and 
plentiful:  there  are  plenty  of  ponds  and  small 
lakes,  but  no  rivulets  worthy  of  note.  Copper  and 
iron  have  been  discovered. 

The  aspect  of  these  islands  is  unprepossessing; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  barrenness  is  only  apparent; 
that  most  of  the  land  is  abundantly  fertile,  and 
covered  witJi  a  coarse,  long,  and  brown,  but  sweet 
grass ;  while,  in  the  interior,  there  are  numerous 
sheltered  valleys,  feeding  laige  herds  of  wild  cattle, 
In  various  parts  along  the  sea-shore,  a  tall  sedgy 
grass  called  tusaochy  erowing  to  6,  or  sometimes 
nearly  10  ft.  in  height,  is  plentiful ;  of  this  the 
cattle  are  very  fond,  and  it  is  also  well  adapted 
for  thatching  buildings,  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  mats  and  baskets.  Timber  of  all  kinds  is 
wanting ;  and  though  the  contrary  has  been  af- 
firmed, we  believe  that  there  is  but  little  chance 
of  its  succeeding  were  the  attempt  made  to  plant 
it  Generally,  Doth  the  soil  and  climate  are  un- 
suitable for  corn,  though  it  has  been  raised  in  some 
sheltered  spots  near  rort  Louis,  where  potatoes, 
onions,  turnips,  carrots,  and  other  vegetables  have 
also  been  raised. 

Should  these  islands  ever  become  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  colony,  its  wealth  will  probably  be 
derived  chiefly  from  breeding  and  rearing  live 
stock.  For  this  the  country  is  well  adapted.  The 
French,  and  afterwards  the  Spanish,  colonists 
turned  loose  upon  the  E.  Falkland  a  number  of 
black  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  and  rabbits,  and  goats 
and  pigs  have  been  landed  upon  the  smaller 
islands  at  different  periods.  These  animals  have 
multiplied  exceedingly;  and  though  they  have 
been  killed   indiscnminately   by   the   crews  of 
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vessels,  as  well  as  by  settlers  (who  sometimes  kill 
a  wild  cow  merely  to  get  the  tongue),  there  are 
still  many  thousand  head  of  all  kinds.  The  wild 
bulls  and  horses  are  very  fierce,  and  apt  to  attack 
individuals,  who  are  never  secure  unless  they  are 
well  armed,  or  protected  by  well-trsined  dogs.  All 
the  wild  cattle  are  very  large  and  fat  The  horaea 
are  lightly  built,  and  avera^  about  14  hands  2  in. 
in  height  The  only  formidable  wild  land  animal 
is  the  waziah,  or  wolf-fox.  This  is  as  large  as  an 
English  mastiff,  and  very  fierce;  according  to 
Captain  Fitzroy,  however,  it  appears  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  the  Patagonian  fox.  Sea-elepbanta 
and  seals  (both  fui  and  hair  seals)  abound  on  the 
shores  in  great  numbers,  uid  whales  are  frequent 
around  the  coasts.  Birds  and  fiiUi  are  amazmgly 
numerous. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  has  been  commonly  reputed 
the  discoverer  of  these  islands,  but  it  is  most  pro- 
bable  that  he  never  saw  them.  They  were  in 
reality  discovered  by  Davis  in  1592;  Hawkins 
sailed  along  their  N.  shores  in  1594 ;  and  Strong, 
in  1690,  anchored  between  the  two  large  islands 
in  the  channel,  which  ho  called  Falkland  Sound. 
In  1600,  the  Jason  or  Sebald  Islands  were  d]»- 
covered  by  the  Dutch.  The  Falklands  were  visited 
during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  by  many 
Frenoi  vessels;  and  in  1768  they  were  taken  pos- 
session of  by  France,  who  established  a  colony  at 
Port  Louis  on  the  £.  island,  from  which,  however, 
they  were,  in  1765-67,  expelled  by  the  Spaniaida. 
About  the  same  period  the  English  settled  at  Port ' 
Egmont,  Saunders'  Island,  though  in  1770  they 
alao  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  Falklands  by 
the  Spaniards.  A  war  with  the  latter  was  nearly 
the  consequence  of  this  proceeding;  but  in  1771 
Spain  gave  up  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  to 
Great  Britain.  Not  having  been  actually  colonised 
by  us,  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  assumed  in 
1820  a  right  to  the  Falklands,  and  a  colony  firom 
that  country  settled  at  Port  Louis,  which  in- 
creased rapidly,  until,  owing  to  a  dispute  with  the 
American^  the  settlement  was  destroyed  by  the 
latter  in  1831.  In  1888  the  British  flag  was  again 
hoisted  both  at  Port  Louis  and  Port  Egmont,  and 
a  British  governor  has  since  been  continually 
resident  at  the  former  station,  which,  however, 
comprises,  only  a  ruined  fort,  state  house,  and  a 
few  houses.    Total  pop.,  624  in  1862. 

The  possession  of  Uie  Falkland  Islands  offers 
some  advantages.  They  are  situated  in  a  part  of 
the  world  where  there  is  no  other  colony  interme- 
diate between  England  and  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  the  harbours  are  good  and  easy  of  ap- 
proach, and  they  go  far  to  command  the  passage 
round  Cape  Horn.  They  are  capable  of  affording 
a  plentiful  supply  of  live  stock  and  good  water 
to  ships  touching  at  them.  The  value  of  imports 
amounted  to  11,8001  in  1856,  and  to  25,584^  in 
1862.  The  value  of  exports  was  11,8002.  in  18o«, 
and  15,556/.  in  1862. 

FALMOUTH,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of 
England,  co.  Cornwall,  SW.  division,  hund.  Ker- 
rier,  on  the  W.  side  of  Falmouth  harbour,  about 
2  m.  from  Peniyn,  and  15  m.  NNE.  the  Lizard 
Point,  and  310  m.  WSW.  London  by  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  municipal  bor.  5,709,  and  of  parL 
bor.,  incL  Penryn,  14,485  in  1861.  The  town  is, 
on  the  whole,  well  built  There  are  several 
churches,  the  principal  one  being  dedicated  to 
Charles  the  Martyr,  with  chapels  belonging  to  the 
Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Bryanites,  Friends,  Unita- 
rians, and  Rom.  Cath.;  a  Jews'  synagogue,  a 
market-house,  town-hall,  a  gaol,  built  in  1831, 
good  public  rooms,  a  fine  hidl,  belonging  to  the 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Sodetv,  a  custom-house,  a 
good  quay,  and  numerous  schools  and  charitable 
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institutions.  It  is  llght«d  with  gas,  and  has  with 
its  environs  a  cheerful  and  picturesque  appearance. 
The  inlet  of  the  sea,  called  Falmouth  Harbour,  is 
one  of  the  finest  asylums  for  shipping  in  England. 
Its  entrance,  between  St.  Anthony's  Head  on  the 
£.  and  Pendennis  Castle  on  the  W.,  is  about  1  m. 
in  width,  and  it  thence  stretches  inland  about  5h 
m.  Falmouth  is  situated  on  a  creek  on  its  'W^ 
and  St.  Mawes  on  its  £.  side,  immediately  within 
St.  Anthony's  Head.  It  has  deep  water,  and  ex- 
cellent anchorage  ground  for  the  largest  ships; 
they  may  also  anchor  without  the  harbour,  havmg 
it  in  their  power  to  retreat  into  it  should  the  wind 
come  to  blow  from  the  S.,  which  gives  a  m&t 
facility  to  ships  getting  to  sea.  Ships  of  laxge 
burden  unload  at  the  quay  at  Falmouth.  Neai 
the  middle -of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  a 
large  rock  covered  at  high  water;  but  a  beacon 
has  been  erected  upon  it  to  point  it  out:  the  usual 
entrance  is  between  this  rock  and  St.  Anthony's 
Head,  on  which  is  a  lighthouse.  The  harbour  is 
defended  by  Pendennis  Castle  on  its  W.,  and  that 
of  St.  Mawes  on  its  £.  side.  The  former  is  con- 
etructed  on  a  rock  more  than  800  fu  above  the 
sea.  They  were  biult  by  Henr^"  VIII. ;  but  have 
aince  been  much  improved  and  strengthened.  The 
mail-packets  for  the  Mediterranean,  Spain,  the  W. 
Indies,  and  S.  America,  were  despatched  from  Fal- 
mouth for  abont  a  century  and  a  half,  but  of  late 
years  they  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  deroatched 
from  Southampton,  which  has  now,  in  fact,  be- 
come as  it  were  an  out-port  of  the  metropolis. 
The  exports  from  Falmouth  include  copper,  tin, 
tin-plates,  woollen  goods,  pilchards,  and  other 
fish;  a  considerable  coasting  trade  is  carried  on 
between  Falmouth  and  London,  Plymouth,  Jer- 
sey, Bristol,  and  other  ports.  The  shipping  be- 
longing to  Falmouth  consisted,  on  Jan.  1, 1864,  of 
46  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  of  94  sailing  vessels 
above  50  tons:  there  were  also  4  small  steamers, 
of  a  total  burthen  of  130  tons.  The  customs 
revenue  was  9,569^  in  1859 ;  6,2d0iL  in  1861 ;  and 
6,532  in  1863.  In  1850,  Fahnonth  had  115  regis- 
tered vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  7,393  tons. 
Market^ay,  Thursday,  for  provisions  generally. 

Previou^y  to  the  late  Municipal  Keform  Act, 
the  bor.  was  limited  to  the  old  town,  which  com- 
prises only  about  half  the  modem  town ;  but  its 
limits  were  then  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the 
whole  town  and  some  adjacent  territory,  with 
Pendennis  Castle.  For  parliamentary  purposes, 
the  Keform  Act  added  Falmouth  to  the  bor.  of 
Penryn.  The  united  bor.  sends  two  members  to 
the  H.  of  C. :  registered  electors,  793  in  1865. 

It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and 
twelve  councillors.  Corporation  revenue,  about 
400/.  a  year.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Falmouth  consisted  only  of  a  few  fisher- 
men's huts:  it  owes  its  subsequent  rise  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Killigrew  family,  and  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  the  packets ;  which  last  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  and  its 
situation  so  near  the  Land's  End. 

FALSTER,  one  of  the  Danish  islands  in  the 
Baltic,  separated  by  narrow  straits  from  Zealand 
on  the  N.,  Moen  on  the  NE.,  and  Laland  on  the 
W.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  27  m. ;  breadth  very  vari- 
able. Area  180  sq.m.  Pop.  26,215  in  1860.  The 
surface  is  almost  entirdy  flat,  but  it  is  consider- 
ably elevated  above  the  sea,  and  is  com;>aratively 
healthy.  It  is  well  watered,  though  it  has  no 
stream  deserving  notice.  Its  S.  portion,  a  pro- 
jecting tongue  of  land,  is  mostly  occupied  bv  the 
lagoon  of  BottSe.  It  is  the  pleasantest  of  all  the 
Danish  islands;  is  richly  wooded,  fertile,  and  well 
cultivated,  and  produces  so  much  fruit  that  it  is 
called  the  'orchard  of  Denmark.'    More  com  is 
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grown  than  is  required  for  home  consumption; 
and  flax,  hemp,  and  hops  are  cultivated.  Cattle, 
hogs,  and  poultry  arc  plentiful;  bee-hives  are 
numerous,  honey  and  wax  being  important  articles  - 
of  produce.  Turf,  chalk,  and  building  stone  are 
found.  Some  vessels  are  built,  but  the  few  manu- 
factures of  the  island  are  wholly  domestic  Njr- 
kiobing,  on  its  W.  side,  is  the  principal  town  :  it 
has  a  cathedral,  an  ancient  castle,  and  1,400  in- 
habitants. 

FAMAGUSTA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Cyprus,  in 
what  is  now  a  bleak  and  barren  district  on  the  £. 
shore  of  the  island,  a  little  S.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Pedaea,  and  40  m.  E.  Nicosia ;  Ut.  85o  T  40" 
N.,  long.  83®  59'  E.  It  was  formerly  well  fortified ; 
and  its  works,  which  are  now  dismantled,  cover  a 
drc.  of  about  2  m.,  and  consist  of  a  rampart  and 
bastions,  defended  on  the  land  side  by  a  broad 
ditch  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  which  appears  not  to  be  more  than  from 
80  to  100  yards  across,  is  defended  on  one  side  by 
a  bastion,  and  on  the  other  by  a  ruined  tower. 
This  port  once  admitted  vessels  of  a  considerable 
draught  of  water ;  but  since  its  conquest  by  the 
Turks,  sand  and  rubbish  have  been  suffered  to  ac- 
cumulate to  such  an  extent  that  none  but  small 
craft  now  enter  it  in  safety.  The  town,  which  is 
poor  and  in  ruins,  has  numerous  deserted  and 
choked-up  streets  and  decayed  churches ;  indeed, 
for  the  numb^  of  the  latter,  Kinneir  says  it  might 
be  compared  to  Old  Goa,  though  not  on  so  superb 
a  scale.  In  its  centre  are  the  remains  of  the 
Venetian  palace,  near  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia, 
a  respectable  Gothic  building,  in  ruins,  and  in 
part  converted  into  a  mosoue.  Only  a  few  Turk- 
ish families  are  found  in  Fama^pista,  most  of  its 
inhabitants  being  Greeks.  During  the  Venetian 
r^me,  it  was  one  of  the  most  populous,  com- 
mercial, and  richest  towns  in  the  Levant  Its 
ruin  was  completed  by  an  earthquake  in  1785. 
About  5  m.  NE.  are  the  ruins  of  Constantia,  occu- 

ing  the  site  of  the  ancient  Salamis,  now  called 

iki,  or  Old  Famagusta.  These  ruins  consist  of 
the  foundation  of  the  ancient  walls,  about  3  or 
4  m.  in  circuit;  with  cisterns,  broken  columns, 
the  foundations  of  buildings,  &c,  which  lie  scat- 
tered along  the  sesrshore,  and  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Pedaea. 

Guy  of  Lusignan  was  here  crowned  king  of 
Cyprus,  by  order  of  Kichard  I.,  in  1191.  It  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  his  family  till  1460, 
and  then  successively  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Savoy  and  the  Venetians,  ^lim  II.  took  it  after 
a  long  and  memorable  siege,  in  1571,  when  its 
gallant  governor,  Bregadino,  met  with  treacherous 
and  inhuman  treatment. 

FAKO  (an.  Fanum  Fortuna,  from  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Fortune),  a  sea-port 
town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Urbino,  on  the 
Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Metauro,  and  on 
the  Emilian  Way,  7  m.  S£.  Pcsaro,  and  29  m. 
NW.  by  W.  Ancona,  on  the  railway  from  Bologna 
to  Ancona.  Pop.  19,622  in  1861.  The  town 
presents  a  lofty  oastioned  wall  towards  the  sea ; 
and  has  a  lai^  square  ornamented  with  a 
fountain  and  a  bronze  figure  emblematic  of  the 
town ;  a  cathedral  in  an  enriched  style  of  arclii- 
tecture,  which,  like  some  of  its  other  churches, 
contains  paintings  by  Domenichino ;  many  con- 
vents, a  college  of  Jesuits,  public  school,  public 
library,  and  a  theatre,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
elegant  in  Italy.  On  the  road  to  Fossombrone  is 
a  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honour  of  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  besides  some  other  remains  of 
antiquity.  Fano  has  some  fabrics  of  silk  stuffs 
and  twist,  and  some  trade  in  com  and  oil;  but 
its  harbour  admits  only  small  vessels.    It  received 
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a  colony  under  Augustas;  in  its  vicinitr  the 
Komans  gained  an  important  victory  over  Asdm- 
bal,  anno  207  b.  o.  It  had  some  extensive  sub- 
urbs destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  1487. 

FAREHAM,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Hants,  on  a  creek  at  the  NW.  extremity 
of  Portsmouth  harbour;  4  m«  NKW.  Gosport,  and 
64  m.  SE.  London  by  road,  and  84^  m.  by  London 
and  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town  4,011 
in  1861,  and  of  par.  6,197.  Area  of  par.  6,670 
acres.  The  town  consists  principally  of  one  broad 
street;  and  has  a  church  and  several  dissenting 
chapels.  During  the  summer  months,  it  is  re- 
sorted to  for  sea-bathing,  and  has  every  accommo- 
dation for  the  convenience  of  visitors.  It  has 
manufactures  of  sacking,  and  ropes  for  shipping, 
which  are  sent  to  Portsmouth,  and  vessels  of 
large  burden  are  built.  Market,  Wednesday.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  bailiff,  2  constables, 
and  2  ale-conners. 

FARINGDON  (GREAT),  a  town  and  par.  of 
England,  oo.  Berlu,  partly  in  hund.  Faringdon, 
partly  in  that  of  Shrivenham,  at  the  ba«e  of 
Faringdon  Hill,  in  the  vale  of  the  White  Horse ; 
about  2  m.  from  the  Isis,  and  67  m.  W.  by  N.  London, 
bv  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town  2,948,  and 
ofpar.  8,702  in  1861.  Area  ofpar.  6,910  acres.  It  is 
a  very  neat  town,  paved,  lighted,  and  amply  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  noted  spring  of  Portwell. 
The  church  is  an  interesting  structure ;  its  E.  end 
is  of  great  antiquity ;  the  remainder  is  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  different  periods :  its  spire  was  destroyed 
during  the  last  civil  war.  There  is  also  a  chapel 
of  ease  at  Coxwell,  in  the  par.,  and  a  dissenting 
chapel  in  the  town;  a  national  school  for  200 
children,  and  an  infant  schooL  Market,  Tuesday, 
a  large  one  for  com;  fairs,  February  18,  Whit- 
Tuesday,  October  29,  for  horses,  fat  cattle,  and 
pigs.  Statute  fairs  are  also  held  the  Tuesday 
oefore  and  after  Old  Michaelmas-day.  The  chief 
trade  of  the  town  is  in  bacon,  several  thousand 
pigs  being  annually  killed  by  its  butchers.  Its 
position  at  the  junction  of  2  main  lines  of  road 
also  occasions  a  good  deal  of  business  and  activity. 
The  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway  passes 
within  8  m.  of  the  town. 

FARNHAM,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Surrey,  hund.  Famham ;  88  m.  SW.  London  by 
road,  and  404  ^'  ^7  London  and  South  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  town,  8,926,  and  of  par.  9,278 
in  1861.  Area  of  par.,  10,510  acres.  The  town, 
situated  near  the  Wey,  on  the  main  line  of  road 
from  London  to  Southampton,  consbts  of  two 
principal  streets,  with  a  marke1>-plaoe  at  their  in- 
tersection, and  some  smaller  streets.  It  is  paved, 
lighted,  and  well  supplied  with  water,  from  springs 
in  the  neighbouring  hills,  conveyed  by  pipes  to 
a  large  reservoir  in  the  town.  The  church,  a 
spacious  building  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  was 
formerly  a  chapel  belonging  to  Waverlev  Abbey, 
in  the  vicinity.  There  are  also  several  dissent- 
ing chapels;  almshouses  for  eight  poor  people, 
founded  in  1619,  and  endowed  with  lands  pro- 
ducing SOL  a  year ;  a  free  grammar-school,  with  an 
endowment  producing  80^  a  year,  and  a  national 
school  supported  by  subscription.  Market,  Thurs- 
day ;  it  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  com  markets 
in  the  kingdom,  and  is  still  a  considerable  oat 
market.  Fairs,  Huly  Thursday,  June  24,  and  No- 
vember 13,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  The 
town  was  anciently  noted  for  its  cloth  manufac- 
ture, but  this  is  quite  extinct.  It  is  now  celebrated 
principally  for  its  hops,  those  produced  in  the  vi- 
cinity being  of  a  very  superior  quality.  On  the 
Wey  are  several  large  flour  mills,  whose  produce 
is  mostly  sent  to  the  metropolis  by  the  Basing- 
stoke canal,  which  passes  within  4  m.  of  the  town. 
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Famham,  which  was  a  bor.  by  prescription,  re- 
turned two  mems.  to  the  H.  of 'C,  from  4  Edward 
II.  to  88  Henry  VI.,  subsequent  to  which  the  pri- 
vilege has  not  been  exercised.  It  received  two 
charters  from  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  but  vir- 
tually lost  the  distinction  of  being  a  bor.  from 
about  1790,  or  earlier.  Petty  sessions  for  the  div. 
are  held  in  Famham,  and  there  is  also  a  court  for 
recovery  of  debts  under  40«.,  which  sits  every  third 
week.  Famham  Castle,  on  a  hill  N.  of  the  town, 
is  a  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  and 
contains  a  good  library  and  some  valuable  paints 
ings :  it  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  park,  in 
wmch  is  an  avenue  nearly  1  m.  in  length,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  prospiect,  and  much  resorted 
to  as  a  public  promenade.  It  stands  on  the  site  of 
a  castle  built  during  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  by 
his  brother  Henry  of  Blois,  and  was  built  subse- 
quently to  the  Restoration.  Some  interestuig  re- 
mains also  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abbey  of 
Waverle]^,  founded  in  1128,  for  Cistercian  monks, 
and  subsisting  till  the  general  dissolution  under 
Henry  VIII.,  when  its  annual  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  174/.  8<.  8dL  There  is  a  handsome  mo- 
dem mansion  contiguous  to  the  site,  amidst  fine 
park  scenery. 

FARO,  a  sea-port  dty  of  Portugal,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  prov.  of  Algarve,  ca^.  comarca  of  same 
name,  on  the  Valfermoea,  near  its  mouth ;  45  m. 
ESE.  Lagos,  and  20  m.  WSW.  Tavira;  laL  36° 
69'  24"  N.,  long.  12©  81'  18"  E.  Pop  9,150  in  1858. 
The  town  is  surrounded  with  walls,  said  to  have 
been  constructed  b^  the  Moors,  and  is  well  built, 
the  streets  being  wide,  and  the  houses  good,  and, 
to  appearance,  mostly  new.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
four  convents,  a  house  of  charity,  seminary,  mili- 
tary hospital,  custom-house,  and  arsenaL  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  corregidor  for  the  comarca,  a  military 

governor,  of  a  bishopric,  transferred  thither  from 
ilves  in  1580 ;  and  of  town  and  district  judicial 
courts.  The  harbour  is  shallow  and  inconvenient ; 
but  it  has  a  good  roadstead,  formed  by  three 
islands^  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  exports 
figs,  raisins,  almonds,  dates,  and  other  dried  fruits, 
oranges,  lemons,  wines,  cork  (the  produce  of  its 
territory),  sumach,  baskets,  and  anchovies.  Many 
of  the  inhab.  are  fishermen.  This  town  received 
its  first  pop.  from  the  city  of  Osonova,  which  stood 
not  far  distant,  destroy^  by  the  Moors  on  their 
entrance  into  the  country.  It  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  citv  bv  John  III.  in  the  16th  century. 

FAROE,  iFEilOE,  or  FiEROE  ISLANDS,  a 
group  of  22  islands  belonging  to  Denmark,  in  the 
Northem  Ocean ;  between  lat.  61°  15'  and  62®  21' 
N.,  and  long.  6^  and  9P  W. ;  about  185  m.  N  W. 
the  Zetland  Isles,  and  820  m.  SE.  Iceland.    The 

Ccipal  island,  Stromoe,  in  the  centre,  is  27  m. 
J  by  about  7  broad  ;  the  other  chie£  islands  are 
Osteroe,  Vaagoe,  Bordoe,  Sandoe,  and  Suderoe. 
Total  area,  495  sq.  m.  Pop.  8,812  m  1860.  Only 
17  islands  of  the  group  are  inhabited.  The  shores 
are  everywhere  bold  and  precipitous  ;  and  though 
there  are  numerous  harbours,  most  of  them  are 
beset  with  rocks,  or  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the 
winds  and  waves,  so  that  they  afford  safe  anchor- 
age only  in  the  summer.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  land  is  a  succession  of  hiUs,  the  highest  of 
which,  Skcelling  in  Stromoe,  is  2,240  ft.  in  eleva- 
tion. (Landt.)  There  are  no  valleys  of  any  ex- 
tent, neither  are  there  any  streams  but  such  as 
are  generally  fordable  throughout  the  year;  small 
fresh-water  lakes  exist  in  several  of  the  islands, 
the  largest  of  which,  in  Vaagoe,  is  about  2  m.  hi 
circ  Climate  very  variable  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  height  of  the  lat.,  it  is  said  to  be  milder 
and  more  equable  throughout  the  year  than  in  the 
S.  provs.  of  Denmark,  the  raow  seldom  lying  for 
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more  than  dght  da3rB  at  a  time.  Bain  and  fogs 
are  very  prevSent,  and  the  islands  suffer  greatly 
firom  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  storms.  Prin- 
cipal rocks,  granitic  trap,  felspar,  and  clay-slate  ; 
basalt  in  colunns  is  frequent,  peat  and  coal  are 
abundant,  and  traces  of  iron,  copper,  and  some 
other  metals,  besides  opal,  chalcedony,  and  zeolite, 
are  found.  Soil  very  thin,  being  no  more  than 
4  ft.  in  deptii  even  at  the  bottoms  of  the  val- 
leys, and,  to  render  it  productive,  it  must  gene- 
rally be  manured  pretty  highly ;  the  proportion 
of  cultivated  to  uncultivated  land  is  only  about 
1  to  60.  Some  barley  is  grown,  but  neither  oats 
nor  rye  will  come  to  much  perfection  ;  and  what 
com  is  grown  has  to  be  dried  under  cover  b^ 
means  of  fires.  Most  of  the  supply  of  com  is 
therefore  brought  from  Denmark.  Turnips  and 
potatoes  succeed  pretty  well,  and  are  important 
articles  of  food.  As  might  be  expected,  agricul- 
ture is  veiy  backward,  and  is  principally  carried 
on  by  the  spade.  Hay  is  one  of  the  chief  ve^ 
table  products ;  there  is  no  timber  of  an^'  descn^ 
tion.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  inhab.  is  in  their 
flocks  of  sheep,  of  which  a  peasant  often  possesses 
from  200  to  300  head ;  next  to  their  flesh,  they 
are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  wool  and  fat ;  the 
ewes  are  never  milked.  The  wool,  which  is  coarse, 
is  principally  used  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
hose  and  cloth.  The  cows  are  small,  and  no  care 
is  taken,  to  improve  the  breed ;  every  peasant  is  the 
owner  of  at  least  one.  The  horses  are  small,  and 
used  only  for  burdens,  the  steepness  of  the  coun- 
try not  admitting  of  their  being  employed  for 
dmught.  Hogs  are  rarely  kept.  As  great  num- 
bers of  sea-fowl,  valuable  alike  for  their  flesh  and 
their  feathers,  build  round  the  coast,  fowling  is  an 
important  pursuit  It  is  also  an  extremely  ha- 
zanlotts  one,  and  requires  great  nerve  and  dex- 
terity. The  rocks  are  in  many  parts  so  precipitous 
that  the  fowlers  have  to  be  let  down  from  the 
summit  by  a  rope  100  or  200  fathoms  in  length. 
In  the  most  inaccessible  places  the  fowls  are  fre- 
quently so  tame  that  they  may  be  taken  by  the 
hand;  but  elsewhere  they  are  taken  by  a  net 
thrown  over  them  by  the  fowler.  Sealing,  whaling, 
and  fishing  aho  employ  a  good  many  hands  in  the 
season.  Manufactures  almost  wholly  domestic  ; 
the  chief  are  those  of  coarse  woollen  fabrics,  woven 
by  a  loom  of  the  mdest  kind,  and  knit  woollen 
stockings.  Hats,  combs,  furniture,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  prime  necessity  are  made,  and  good  boats 
built  in  many  places;  dyeing,  fulling,  and  tan- 
ning, are  also  conducted  in  the  country.  Principal 
exports^— hose,  tallow,  fish,  train  oil,  feathers, 
skins,  and  butter :  imports,— com,  pulse,  bread, 
malt,  spirits,  colonial  produce,  iron,  lead,  gun- 
powder, lime,  bricks,  timber,  tar,  glass,  linen  cloth, 
shoes,  and  books.  About  100,000  pairs  of  hose  are 
exported  annually.  Barley  bread,  dried  meat,  fish, 
soup  of  oatmeal,  fat,  and  water,  milk,  and  turnips, 
compose  the  chief  articles  of  food.  The  people  are 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  speak  a  dialect  similar 
to  old  Danish. 

These  Lslands  have  a  civil  governor,  called 
amtmami,  a  judge  or  landvo^htfBnd  a  provost  with 
superior  authority  in  religious  matters.  The 
country  is  divided  into  7  parishes  and  89  congre- 
gations. The  only  town  is  Thorshavn,  at  the 
SE.  end  of  Stromoe,  which  is  defended  by  a  fort, 
and  has  about  1,600  inhab.  The  land  putly  be- 
longs to  the  inhab.,  and  partly  to  the  crown ;  the 
puMic  revenue,  derived  irom  the  royal  domains, 
quit  rents,  taxes  on  flocks  and  fisheries,  is  paid 
mostly  in  kind.  There  are  no  schools,  except  one 
in  Thorshavn ;  but  most  of  the  pop.  possess  the 
rudiments  of  education.  The  Faroe  isles  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Norwegians 
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in  the  9th  century ;  since  the  union  of  Norway 
with  Denmark,  in  the  14th  century,  they  have 
belonged  to  the  latter  country. 

FAKS,  or  FARSISTAN,  a  prov.  of  Persia, 
which,  by  the  change  of  the  s  into  p,  has,  in 
European  languages,  given  its  name  to  the  whole 
countrv  in  the  S.  part  of  which  it  is  situated ;  be- 
tween hit  270  40*^  and  820  N.,  and  long.  49©  80' 
and  550  £.,  having  N.  the  prov.  Irak,  £.  that  of 
Kerman,  S.  Laristan  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
W.  the  latter  sea  and  Khuzistan :  length,  N.  to 
S.,  nearly  800  m. ;  breadth  200  m.  Area,  perhaps 
about  65fiOO  s(^.  m.  Pop.  imcertain.  A  moun- 
tain cham,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Mount 
Zagros,  extends  from  NW.  to  SE.,  through  this 
prov.,  dividing  it  into  the  hot  and  cold  regions 
{Germaseer  and  Sirhud);  the  former  of  which, 
the  smaller  division,  extends  with  a  variable 
breadth  inland  along  the  whole  coast ;  while  the 
latter  comprises  most  of  the  N.,  £.,  and  mountainous 
parts  of  the  prov.  The  mountain  ranges  in  some 
places  rise  from  2,500  to  8,000  ft  above  the  sea ; 
they  are  interspersed  with  numerous  plains  from 
15  to  100  m.  in  length,  though  seldom  more  than 
from  8  to  10  m.  in  breadth.  These  plains  are  in  ge- 
neral fertile,  sufficiently  well  watered,  and  afford 
abundance  of  pasturage  and  wood;  some  of  them 
are  tolerably  well  cultivated,  but  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  and  particularly  to  the  N.  and  W.,  des- 
titute of  inhabitants.  In  the  £.  part  of  the  prov. 
the  plains  are  of  greater  exten^  the  soil  is  more 
sandy,  and  water  is  less  plentifuL  The  central 
mountain  chain  divides  the  rivers  into  those  which 
flow  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  those  discharging 
themselves  into  Lake  Bakteghan.  The  principal 
of  the  former  is  the  Tab  (an.  Arona),  and  of  the 
latter  the  Bendermeer,  or  rather  Bund-emeer  (an. 
the  Cyrus  or  Araxes), 

Besides  the  Lake  Bakteghan,  which  is  70  m.  in 
circ,  there  are  several  oUier  lakes,  the  chief  of 
which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shiraz.  These, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  rivers,  are  salt,  Uie  soil  of 
Fars  being  strongly  impregnated  with  that  mi- 
neral ;  and  the  bed  of  the  lake  Bakteghan  affords 
in  summer,  when  it  is  nearly  dry,  great  quantities 
of  fine  salt  The  climate  of  the  hot  region  is 
unhealthy;  fevers,  ophthalmia,  and  other  dis- 
eases are  prevalent ;  famine  for  want  of  rain  is 
not  uncommon,  and  the  people  are  poor,  and  live 
wretchedly  in  mud  huts,  in  the  ccnd  region,  on 
the  contrary,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy, 
and  agriculture  is  not  in  so  bad  a  state  as  in  some 
other  provs.  of  Persia.  The  £.,  though  less  highly 
favoured  than  some  other  parts  of  Fars,  is  that 
best  cultivated ;  and  great  quantities  of  the  finest 
tobacco  are  raised  there.  A  ^eat  deal  of  com, 
and  especially  rice,  dates,  raisins,  and  various 
other  fine  fruits;  opium,  safiron,  hemp,  cotton, 
&c,  are  among  the  chief  agricultural  products; 
silk  is  i)roduced ;  the  cactua  feeding  the  cochineal 
is  plentiful;  and  great  numbers  of  roses  are  cul- 
tivated for  the  manufacture  of  attar.  The  wine 
is  of  a  rather  superior  quality,  and  that  of  Shiraz 
has  attained,  perhaps,  more  celebrity  than  it  de- 
serves. Many  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared ;  the 
horses,  asses,  and  camels  are  good;  fish,  game, 
and  other  wild  animals,  are  abundant  There  are 
said  to  be  mines  of  lead  and  iron,  and  quarries  of 
marble  and  alabaster;  borax  is  obtained,  and 
there  are  some  very  productive  sprint^  of  naph- 
tha. The  inhab.  are,  generally  speaking,  among 
the  most  civilised  and  industrious  m  Persia.  They 
manufacture  fine  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  stufEs, 
camel  skins  &c.,  for  exportation.  The  trade  is 
principally  with  Hindostan.  Chief  towns,  Shiraz, 
the  cap.,  Bushiro,  Firozabad,  Dareb-jerd,  Kft- 
zeroun,  Bender-rigk,  d^c.  In  this  prov.  are  also  the 
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niins  of  Persepolis,  Pasarga,  and  Shakpoor.  Fars 
was  the  ancient  patrimony  and  kinjB^dom  of  Cvrus 
the  Great)  previously  to  his  foundation  of  the  rer- 
sian  empire. 

FAVERSHAM  (formerly  Fevenham),  a  bor., 

Cir.,  and  sea-port  town  of  England,  co.  Kent, 
the  of  Scray,  hund.  Faversham ;  45  m.  SE.  by 
S.  London  by  road,  and  48  m.  by  London,  Chat- 
ham and  Dover  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  6,858,  and 
of  par.  6,383  in  1861.  Area  of  par.,  2,270  acres. 
The  town,  Atuated  near  a  branch  of  the  Swale, 
and  ¥dthin  ^  m.  of  the  old  road  from  London  to 
Dover,  consists  chiefly  of  two  irregular  streets, 
crossing  at  right  angles,  with  a  marketr-place  and 
town-mill  at  the  point  of  intersection.  A  suburb 
called  Brent  Town  consists  of  cottages  built  within 
a  recent  period ;  and  Ospnnge  Street,  on  the  above 
line  of  road,  is  another  suburb.  The  village  of 
Preston  is  also  quite  contiguous.  Faycrsham  is 
paved  and  lighted.  The  church,  a  spacious  struc- 
ture, with  a  fine  tower  and  spire,  was  rebuilt  in 
1765,  on  the  site  of  a  structure  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.  There  are  also  several  dissenting  chapels ; 
a  free  grammar  school,  founded  by  Elizabeth,  for 
8  boys ;  and  2  other  free  schools,  one  for  12  boys, 
the  other  for  a  like  number  of  girls ;  almshouses 
for  12  poor  people;  a  theatre,  and  assembly  rooms. 
Market,  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  fairs,  Feb. 
25.,  Aug.  12.  There  are  gunpowder  mills  in  the 
vicinity  belonging  to  private  individuals,  but  the 
government  mills  have  been  discontinued.  At 
present  the  oyster  fishery  forms  the  most  impor- 
tant staple  of  the  place,  and  is  conducted  by  a 
privileged  company,  admission  to  which  is  ob- 
tained by  birth,  or  apprenticeship  to  a  member ; 
but  the  claimant  must  be  a  married  man.  There 
belonged  to  the  port  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1864,  208 
sailing  vessels  of  under  50,  and  183  sailing  vessels 
of  above  50  tons,  besides  two  small  steamers  of 
22  tons.  The  bor.,  since  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  counsellors. 
Average  annual  corporation  revenue,  1,0002.  The 
limits  of  the  old  borough  (which  did  not  com- 
prise the  entire  town)  have  been  extended  so  as 
to  include  that  and  the  whole  of  Ospnnge  Street 
There  is  a  court  of  requests  for  debts  under  408., 
and  a  union  workhouse. 
FAYAL,  one  of  the  Azores,  which  see. 
FAYOUM,  a  famous  valley  and  prov.  of  Central 
Egjrpt,  anciently  the  nome  of  ArsinoC.  At  about 
15  m.  WSW.  Bemsonef :  there  is  a  depression  in 
the  Libyan  or  most  westerly  of  the  two  chains, 
which  accompany  the  Nile  out  of  Nubia.  From 
this  goige — about  6  m.  in  length — the  hills  di- 
veige,  making  a  circular  bend  to  the  W.  and  N., 
and  enclose  the  valley  of  Faloum ;  which  is  of  an 
oval  figure,  and  forms  a  low  table-land,  gradually 
sloping  towards  the  N.  and  S.;  the  N.  depression 
occupied  by  the  Birket-el-KeHin  (the  lake  Mceiis 
of  the  ancients),  and  the  S.  depression  by  lake 
Garah.  "nius,  unlike  other  basms,  the  valley  of 
FaToum  has  its  greatest  depressions,  not  in  the 
middle,  but  at  the  sides ;  its  central  portion  form- 
ing a  low,  slightly  convex  plateau,  extending 
towards  the  W.  Upon  this  culminating  line  runs 
an  arm  of  the  great  canal  of  Egj'ptj  the  Bohr  lusef 
(g^ven  out  at  the  narrow  pass  mentioned  above), 
which  at  a  short  distance  from  Medinet-el-Faloumj 
the  capital  of  the  province,  spreads  out  into  va- 
rious small  branches,  and  gives  a  fertility  to  the 
valley  which,  though  comparatively  great,  has 
been  much  overrated  by  some  travellers.  FaToum 
is  about  40  m.  in  length  from  £.  to  W.,  and  30  m. 
in  breadth  from  N.  to  S. 

TottMU,  Villages^  and  Canals, — ^At  the  entrance  of 
the  ravine,  which  affords  the  only  communication 
between  this  isolated  province  and  the  Nile,  stand 
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the  village  of  lUahoun,  on  the  N£.  bank  of  the 
canal,  and  the  town  of  Hawarahnd-Kebyrf  on  its 
SW.  bank,  connected  by  a  bridge  of  three  ajpches, 
and  provided  with  a  number  of  reservoixs  to  ref- 
late the  masses  of  water  during  the  inundation. 
Near  Illahoun  is  a  dilapidated  pyramid  60  ft.  high, 
with  a  base  of  197  ft.  square,  consisting  of  calca- 
reous stone,  that  supports  a  pile  of  unbaked  bricks. 
At  the  other  extremity  of  the  gorge,  where  the 
vaUev  fairly  opens,  is  kaUxxrah-d-Sogair,  near  to 
which  two  ancient  branches  of  the  AJir  lu»tf 
diveige  in  opposite  directions.  The  waters  of  the 
main  canal  are  turned  into  these  branches  by  means 
of  bridge-dykes,  built  upon  foundations  abox>e  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  stream,  so  that  at  high  water 
the  current  of  the  Nile  continues  its  course  throogh 
the  arches;  but  these  canals  are  so  encumbered 
with  mud  that  their  waters  never  reach  tlie  lake 
except  during  the  inundation.  Between  El  Sogair 
and  Medinet-el-Faloum  are  strewed  the  remains  of 
the  celebrated  Labyrinth,  consisting  of.  first,  a  brick 
pyramid,  122  yds.  square  and  197  ft.  high ;  under 
which  the  French  discovered  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage, a  sarcophagus,  and  a  salt  spring ;  secondly, 
the  remains  of  a  temple  to  the  E.  of  Uie  pyramid, 
presenting  the  fragments  of  huge  columns  of 
granite,  with  several  sepulchral  excavations.  A 
large  mass  of  ruins  are  buried  in  earth  and  rubbish, 
and  have  never  been  explored;  the  whole  forming 
an  oblong  parallelogram  984  ft.  in  leneth,  with 
nearly  as  great  a  breadth.  Among  anoUier  series 
of  ruins,  to  the  N.  of  Medinet,  and  occupying  an 
area  of  about  2^  m.,  Belzoni  found  two  immense 
stone  pedestals,  to  which  the  name  of  *  Pharaoh's 
feet'  have  been  g^ven;  various  granite  statues, 
some  wrought  iron,  and  a  quantity  of  half  melted 
glass.  At  some  distance  from  "these  stands  a 
syenite  obelisk  with  a  circular  top,  and  though 
43  ft.  high,  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  sculp- 
tures. A  portion  of  these  remains  are  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Labyrinth,  but  most  of  them 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Aisin5e,  now  replaced  by 
Medinet-el-Fatoum,  This  ca})ital  is  divided  by  a 
branch  of  the  Bahr-el-Wady  into  two  parts,  con- 
nected b^  five  Imdges,  and  much  of  it  is  built  of 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  city.  In  1824  Medinet 
contained  5,000  inhab.,  partly  Copts  and  partly 
Moslems.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  provincial 
ffovemor.  Some  ruins  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
E.  point  of  Birket^el-Kerfin  accord  very  nearly 
with  the  ancient  Bacchis  or  Banchis.  18  m.  WN  W. 
of  the  village  of  Nazlek,  and  3  m.  from  the  lake, 
stands  a  temple,  known  as  Kasr-Kerdn,  94  fL 
long,  and  63  ft.  high,  with  14  chambers,  having  on 
either  side  a  long  passage  whose  end  waU  is  divided 
into  three  narrow  cells.  (Wilkinson's  Topog.  of 
Thebes,  pp.  352,  353.)  Jomard  penetrated  one  of 
these  avenues,  and,  findin^i^  it  skilfully  adapted  for 
the  convevance  of  the  voice,  inferred  that  it  was 
designed  for  the  utterance  of  oracles.  This  temple 
is  manifestly  of  Koman  origin,  as  is  a  smaller  one 
130  paces  to  the  SE.  of  it.  We  pass  over  the  less 
noticeable  villages  of  Faioum,  of  which  there  are 
altogether  not  quite  70.  (Encvcl.  Britannica,  art. 
*  E^pt ;'  Bitter's  Africa,  voL  in.  p.  85-50,  Flench 
edition ;  Letronne's  Nouv.  Annates  des  Voyages, 
vi  pp.  133-154;  Belzoni's  Researches,  Ac,  ii. 
146,  &c)  . 

Lake  Moaris, — According  to  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  confirmed  by  that  of  other  historians, 
this  lake  occupied  in  his  time  a  large  proportion 
of  the  valley,  having  a  circumference  of  450  m. 
f 3,600  stadia),  and  a  maximum  depth  of  150  ft. 
The  basin  was  filled  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
conducted  to  it  by  canals,  for  it  had  no  springs. 
The  statement  as  to  the  size  of  the  lake  in  an- 
tiquity is  not  inconsistent  with  its  present  con- 
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tncted  dimensions :  the  snpply  of  water  has  been 
ffradiudly  lessened  by  the  raising  of  the  bed  of  the 
^ile,  and  by  the  filling  up  of  the  lakes  and  canals, 
so  that  veiy  little  reaches  it  at  present,  even 
durinff  the  inundation;  not  enough  to  counter- 
vail ue  copious  evaporation  whidi  in  this  hot 
climate  is  continually  going  on.  Hence,  last 
oentory,  the  lake  was  50  m.  long  and  10  m.  broad 
(Pococke's  Travels,  i.  62),  whereas  it  is  now  only 
80  m.  long  and  6  m.  broad  in  the  middle  or  widest 
part.  Herodotus  states  that  the  Lake  Moeris  was 
artificially  excavated  bv  order  of  the  king  whose 
name  it  bears ;  but  by  tnis  he  no  doubt  rererred  to 
the  excavation  of  the  canals  by  which  the  lake  was 
filled,  and  perhaps  also  to  some  excavations  made 
in  the  lake  itself.  He  says  that  for  six  months 
the  waters  flowed  from  the  Nile  to  the  lake,  and 
that  during  the  other  six  months  they  flowed 
from  the  lake  to  the  river ;  but  the  level  of  the 
lake  must  always  have  been  too  low  for  the  waters 
to  have  returned  to  the  Nile ;  while  that  of  the 
canals  does  so  to  this  day.  (Herod.,  lib.  iL§  149 ; 
Encyc  Brit.,  art.  *  Egypt:'  Wilkinson's  Topog., 
'Thebes,' p.  851.) 

The  LabvritUh, — This  extraordinary  structure 
is  said  by  Herodotus,  by  whom  it  was  visited,  to 
have  surpassed  all  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  in- 
cluding the  temples  of  Ephesus  and  of  Samos,  and 
to  have  been  superior  even  to  the  pyramids. 
(Lib.  it  §  148.)  It  was  divided  into  12  courts, 
corresponding  to  the  12  names  or  provinces  into 
which  Egypt  was  then  distributed,  and  is  said  to 
have  contained  8,000  apartments,  1,500  above, 
and  as  many  below  ground.  Herodotus  visited 
those  above  ^und,  and  speaks  of  them  from  his 
own  observation,  but  he  was  refused  admittance  to 
the  others,  and  infbrmed  that  they  were  used  as 
sepulchres  for  the  sacred  crocodiles,  and  the  kings 
who  had  constructed  the  edifice.  {Ubi  nqn-a,) 
The  different  chambers  were  connected  by  an 
infinite  number  of  winding  passajs^es,  so  artfully 
contrived  as  to  give  the  structure  its  name.  The 
ceilings,  walls,  and  pillars  were  of  the  whitest 
marble,  all  adorned  with  sculpture.  In  fact,  one's 
belief  is  almost  staggered  by  the  accounts  of  this 
extracxrdinaiy  edifice ;  and  nothing  less  than  the 
anthority  of  the  venerable  father  of  history  could 
have  made  us  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
structure.  (For  farther  information  as  to  this  ex- 
traordinary plan,  see  the  notes  to  Larcher's  Hero- 
dotus, tom.  ii.  494-505,  2d  ed.)  There  can  be 
little  question  that  the  ruins  strewed  about  near 
Hedinet,  and  between  it  and  El  So^air,  are  those 
of  the  Labyrinth,  though  the  position  of  Kasr 
Kerfln  was  assigned  to  it  by  early  European  tra- 
vellers. 

EaTonm  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  two  branches  of 
the  Sammaton  tribe  of  Arabs  from  the  W.  states 
of  Barbary,  who  were  able  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  to  supply  2,970  soldiers.  (Girard,  *8ur 
les  Habits  de  FaToum,'  Desc.  de  I'Egypte,  tome  iii. 
p.  850.)  Near  the  capital  large  quantities  of 
roses  are  cultivated,  which  are  converted  into 
rose  water  of  a  highly  esteemed  quality.  The  land 
capable  of  cultivation  m  FaToum  has  been  esti- 
mated at  450  sq.  m.,  of  which  scarcely  the  half  is 
at  present  tilled. 

FECAMP,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  d^ 
Seine  Inf(Meuie,  cap.  cant,  between  two  ranges 
of  hills,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  48  m.  NW.  Kouen,  on  a  short  branch  line 
of  the  Rouen-Havre  railway.  Pop.  12,241  in 
1861.  The  to¥m  consists  of  little  more  than  a 
main  street,  not  well  built,  but  upwards  of  2  m. 
in  length  from  the  church  to  the  port.  The 
church,  a  handsome  edifice,  is  the  sole  remaining 
part  of  a  celebrated  abbey,  founded  by  Richard  I., 
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duke  of  Normanc^,  in  988,  and  destroyed  during 
the  revolution.  Fecamp  has  an  exchange,  hos- 
pital, chamber  of  commerce,  and  a  gratuitous 
school  of  navigation.  Its  port,  though  small,  is 
one  of  the  best  on  the  Channel ;  and  it  has  been 
very  greatly  improved  by  the  construction  of  an' 
inner  port,  with  a  fine  quay,  and  a  magnificent 
lighthouse.  It  has  two  roadsteads:  the  Great 
Road,  lying  opposite  to  Crioquebosui^  about  2  m. 
off  shore,  with  thirteen  fkthoms,  and  a  good  day 
bottom,  mixed  with  sand ;  the  Litde  Road  lies  off 
the  W.  side  of  the  harbour,  and  has  from  ten  to 
seven  fiithoms.  It  manufactures  cotton  yarn, 
linen  fabrics,  seamen's  shoes,  hardware,  rape-seed 
oil,  candles,  and  soda ;  and  has  sugar  renneries, 
tanneries,  and  building  docks.  It  also  fits  out 
vessels  for  the  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  fisheries, 
and  is  an  entrej^t  for  colonial  produce,  salt,  and 
brandy.  The  air  of  this  town  is  celebrated  for  its 
purity,  its  men  for  their  healthy  appearance,  and 
its  women  for  their  beauty. 

FELEGYHAZA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  between 
the  Danube  and  Theiss,  cap.  distr.  of  Little  Cu- 
mania,  on  the  road  between  Pesth  and  Tcmeswar, 
66  m.  SE.  the  former.  Pop.  19,420  m  1867.  The 
town  has  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  gymna- 
sium; and  a  court  of  justice,  in  which  the  ar- 
chives of  the  distr.  are  preserved.  Some  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  country  round  produces  com,  wine, 
fruit,  d:c,  and  large  cattle  markets  are  held  in  the 
town. 

FELIPE-SAN,  formerly  JATIVA,  or  XA- 
TIYA  (an.  Seaabit)^  a  town  of  Spain,  Valencia, 
cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
near  the  confiuence  of  the  Montesa  and  Albavda, 
44  m.  S.  by  W.  Valencia,  and  195  m.  SE.  Madrid, 
on  the  railway  from  Valentia  to  Alicante.  Pop. 
15,747  in  1857.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  sup- 
plied with  public  fountains.  It  has  a  cathedral,  8 
par.  churches,  10  convents,  a  hospital,  and  an  asy- 
lum for  widows.  The  ancient  dty  stood  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  near  the  foot  of  which  Uie  modem 
town  is  built.  It  had  a  strong  fortress;  and 
having  been  a  Roman  station,  contained  some 
Roman  edifices,  as  well  as  others  erected  by  the 
Moors,  all  of  which  are  now  in  ruins.  Inglis, 
speaking  of  the  latter,  says,  '  The  magnificence 
and  extent  of  the  Moorish  remains  struck  me 
with  astonishment,  even  after  having  seen  the 
Alhambra.  These  crown  the  hill  that  rises  imme- 
diately behind  the  dty ;  this  hill  is  twice  the  height 
of  that  upon  which  the  Alhambra  stands,  and  the 
remains  at  San  Felipe  are  also  greatly  more  ex- 
tensive. They  are  not,  indeed,  like  the  Alhambra, 
in  preservation,  nor  do  they  present  tJie  terraces, 
and  arches,  and  columns,  that  at  once  point  out 
its  Moorish  origin ;  but  they  are  seen  covering  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  ri(ige,  1,000  or  1,200  ft. 
high,  and  presenting  in  fine  relief,  against  the  sky, 
an  irr^ular  line  of  not  less  than  two  miles  in  ex- 
tent of  massive  and  imposing  mins.'  (Spain  in 
1830,  ii  248.)  In  1706,  dunng  the  war  of  the 
succession,  Xativa,  after  it  had  held  out  a  long 
time  against  the  French,  was  taken  and  burned ;  it 
was  rebuilt  on  its  present  site  by  Philip  V.,  who 
gave  it  his  own  name.  The  Moorish  style,  how- 
ever, which  prevailed  in  the  former  dty,  seems  to 
characterise  the  edifices  and  manners  of  the  pre- 
sent one.  *  Passing  along  the  streets,  I  observed 
many  signs  of  Moorish  days,  more  than  either  in 
Seville  or  Granada :  in  a  court-yard  which  I  en- 
tered, mistaking  it  for  that  of  the  posada,  I  no- 
ticed that  the  walls  were  arabesque ;  and  looking 
in  •  at  the  doors  of  the  shops  and  houses,  I  scarcely 
saw  a  single  person  seated  upon  a  chair,  or  even 
upon  a  stool ;  every  one  was  squatted  upon  a  mat' 
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(Inglis,  uU  mora,)  San  Felipe  has  no  manufac- 
tures ;  all  its  inhabitants  are  said  to  find  employ- 
ment and  subsistence  from  its  contiguous  huerta, 
or  irrigated  vallev. 

FELIPE  (SAN),  a  town  of  the  repub.  of  Vene- 
zuela, Colomoia,  dep.  Venezuela,  on  the  Yragui, 
not  far  from  the  Gulf  of  Triste,  and  136  m.  W.  b^ 
S.  Caracas.  Pop.  estim.  at  6,000.  The  town  is 
regularly  laid  out  with  wide  and  straight  streets, 
and  has  a  good  parish  church.  Cocoa,  cotton,  in- 
digo, coffee,  &c,  grow  abundantly  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Its 
climate  is,  however,  oppressive,  damp,  and  un- 
healthy. 

FELTRE  (an.  FeUria).  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
prov.  Belluno,  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
and  near  the  junction  of  the  Colmeda  with  the 
Piave,  16  m.  SW.  Belluno.  Pop.  6,460  in  1867. 
The  town  is  partially  fortified,  and  is  tolerably 
well  built ;  streets  broad  and  well  paved.  It  has 
a  handsome  market-place,  a  cathedral,  many  other 
churches,  an  episcopal  gymnasium,  a  seminary  of 
theology  and  fSiilosophyj  a  hospital,  and  an  or- 

Ehan  asylum.     It  has  silk  twist  and  some  wax- 
leaching  factories ;  and  trades  in  silk,  wine,  and 
oil,  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  territory. 

FERMANAGH,  an  inhmd  co,  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Ulster,  having  S.  Cavan,  E.  and  N.  Monaghan, 
Tyrone,  and  Donegal,  and  W.  Leitzim.  Area, 
471,348  acres.  Extent  of  arable  land,  in  sq.  m., 
452  in  1841;  626  in  1851 ;  and  640  in  1861.  Of 
the  total  area,  above  100,000  acres  are  unimjwroved 
bog  and  mountam,  and  48,797  water,  principally 
consisting  of  Lough  Erne.  This,  which  properly 
consists  of  two  lakes,  joined  bv  a  deep  and  winding 
channel,  is  a  noble  sheet  of  water.  It  stretches 
the  whole  length  of  the  co.,  which  it  divides  into 
two  nearly  equal  portions.  See  Erne  (Lough). 
Surface  varied,  and  in  general  better  wooded  than 
most  Irish  cos.  Farms  of  all  sizes ;  but  the  great 
majority  very  smalL  In  the  N.  part,  of  this  co., 
agriculture  is  in  a  forward  state ;  but,  elsewhere,  it 
is'very  backward :  a  good  many  cattle  are  bred  on 
the  high  grounds.  Oats,  barley,  wheat,  flax,  and 
potatoes  are  the  principal  crops.  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  different  phioes.  Manufactures  imimportant. 
Fermanagh  contains  8  baronies  and  18  parishes, 
and  sends  3  mems.  to  the  imperial  parliament,  viz. 
2  for  the  co.,  and  1  for  the  bor.  of  Enniskillen, 
which  b  the  principaL  Reg.  electors  for  co.  4,672 
in  1862.  The  pop.  amounted  to  156,852  in  1841 ; 
to  116,441  in  1861 ;  and  to  105,768  in  1861.  The 
decrease  of  pop.  was  26*76  per  cent  between  1841 
and  1861,  and  9*17  between  1851  and  1861. 

FERMO  (an.  Firmum  Picenum)y  a  city  of  Central 
Italy,  prov.  Aacoli,  on  a  hill  about  8  m.  from  the 
Adriatic,  and  32  m.  SSE.  Ancona.  Pop.  18,996  in 
1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  of  little 
importance  as  a  means  of  defence;  and  has  a  ca- 
thedral, 10  other  churches,  16  convents,  a  palace, 
built  by  Jerome  Bonaparte,  a  university  founded 
in  860,  and  2  fine  collections  of  statuary  and 
paintings.  The  harbour  on  the  Adriatic,  called 
Forto  di  FermOy  is  small,  and  firequented  only  by 
a  few  trading  vessels.  The  exports  consist  chiefly 
of  com,  silk,  and  woollen  cloth :  it  has  an  annual 
fair,  lasting  from  Au&rust  18  to  Sept  6.  Fenno  is 
the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  of  a  court  of 

Erimary  jurisdiction,  with  appeal  to  a  superior  tri- 
unal  at  Macerata.  It  was  founded  by  the  Sa- 
bines,  before  Rome  existed;  and  colonised  by 
the  Romans  towards  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  and  has  been  plundered  by  Alaric, 
Attila,  and  other  barbarian  chiefs;  it,  however, 
continued  during  a  blockade  of  11  years  to  hold 
out  against  Albom,  and  was  only  obliged,  through 
fiunine,  to  yield  to  his  successor,  Antharis.    Since 
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the  8th  century  it  has,  with  few  intenrnsslons,  be- 
longed to  the  see  of  Rome,  till  it  came  to  form  part 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1860.    Lactantius 
and  Galeazzo  Sforza  were  both  natives  of  Fenno. 
FERMOY,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork, 

?rov.  Munster,  on  the  Blackwater,  118  m.  SW. 
>ublin,  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  railway.  Pop.  6,976  in  1881,  and  8,705 
in  1861,  the  Oath,  being  to  the  Protest  in  the 
proportion  of  about  8  to  1.  The  town  which,  till 
1791,  was  but  a  station  for  carriers,  consists  of  a 
square,  and  several  well-built  streets  on  each  side 
the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  : 
its  rapid  improvement  is  owing  to  its  having  been 
made  a  military  dep6t  during  the  last  war  with 
France.  It  has  a  par.  church  and  a  R.  Catholic 
chapel,  both  spacious  and  elegant  buildings,  a 
convent,  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  several  large 
schools,  and  a  court-house ;  a  workhouse,  which 
was  formerlv  turned  into  barracks  for  3.000  men. 
Races  are  lield  annually  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  axe  extensive  flour-mills  ;  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  flour  and  agricultural  produce,  mostly 
sent  to  Youghal,  whence  coal  and  other  produce 
is  received  in  return.  There  are  also  two  paper- 
mills  and  a  brewery ;  duty  is  paid,  on  the  average,  on 
22,000  bushels  of  malt,  and  the  town  is  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  retail  trade.  Markets  on  Satur- 
days ;  fairs  on  21st  June,  20th  August,  and  7th 
November.  General  sessions  are  held  in  January ; 
petty  sessions  every  Monday. 

FERNANDEZ.    See  Juan  Fernandez. 

FERNANDO-DE-APURE  (SAN),  a  town  of 
the  repub.  Venezuela,  Colombia,  d^p.  Orinoco,  on 
the  Apure,  near  its  junction  with  the  Portugnesa, 
164  m.  E.  by  N.  Yarinas.    Estimat  pop.  8.000. 

FERNANDO-PO,  an  island  in  the  Bight  of 
Biafra,  20  m.  from  the  African*  coast,  about  40  m. 
in  length  by  20  m.  in  breadth,  now  abandoned, 
but  formerly  occupied  by  Great  Britain,  it  having 
been  selected  as  a  military  and  naval  station  from 
its  supposed  salubrity  and  from  the  fiicilities  af- 
forded by  its  situation  for  the  suppression  of  the 
illicit  slave  trade.  '  It  is  about  120  m.  in  circ, 
and,  like  the  adjacent  part  of  the  mainland,  ia 
exceedingly  mountainous ;  Clarence  Peak,  the 
most  elevated  point,  attaining  the  height  of  se- 
veral thousand  feet  (10,700  ft).  The  S.  extremity 
is  also  intersected  by  several  steep  mountains, 
varying  from  1,000  to  8,000  ft,  which,  with  the 
intervening  valleys,  are  covered  with  dense  ffaeslB 
of  large  and  valuable  timber,  and  watered  by  nu- 
merous rivulets.  The  wet  season  commences  at 
the  latter  end  of  May,  and  continues  till  the  end 
of  November :  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  and  the 
temperature  are  much  the  same  as  at  the  other 
stations  on  the  coast  The  sea  breeze  is  reptlar, 
but  the  land  breese  generally  deficient,  oeing 
intercepted  by  the  laffi  range  of  mountains  on 
the  mamland. 

'Clarence  Town,  the  principal  settlement  (on 
the  N.  side  of  the  island),  lies  in  lat  3^  63'  N^ 
long.  7^  40'  E.,  and  is  bimt  close  to  the  sea  upon 
an  elevated  plain  from  100  to  200  H.  in  height, 
embracing  two  small  peninsulas.  Point  William 
and  Point  Adelaide,  with  a  semicircular  space 
extending  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  forming  a 
cove  well  adapted  for  shipping.  All  the  ground 
in  l^e  immediate  vidni^  is  covered  with  forest 
trees  and  jungle,  except  to  the  extent  of  about  6 
s(|.  m.,  which  was  partially  cleared  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  settlement  llie  soil,  which  is'  gene- 
rally aigillaceons,  resting  on  a  bed  of  freestone, 
gives  proofs  of  abundant  fertility  when  cultivated. 
The  water,  both  of  spring  and  brook,  is  of  the 
best  quality,  and  there  are  no  marshes  in  the 
vicinity,  the  hilly  nature  of  the  ground  not  ad- 
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mittin^  of  their  formation.'  At  this  settlement 
part  of  a  company  of  black  troops  belon^ng  to 
the  Royal  African  corps  was  stationed,  with  some 
civil  officers  of  government,  in  1827-28;  and  a 
number  of  Eoiopeau  mechanics  went  out  in  those 
and  the  succeeding  years  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
barracks  and  other  buildings.  But  the  climate 
was  soon  found  to  be  quite  as  pestiterous  as  that 
of  the  other  settlements  on  this  part  of  the  African 
coast.  Most  Europeans  were  attacked  by  fever, 
and  the  instances  of  recovery  were  very  rare.  In 
consequence,  the  detachment  of  troops  was  with- 
drawn in  1834,  and  from  this  date  remando  Po 
ceased  to  be  a  military  station.  (Tulloch's  Re- 
port on  the  Sickness  of  the  Troops  in  Western 
Africa,  p.  121.) 

FERNEY,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  Ain,  6  m. 
S^-E.  Gex,  and  5  m.  NW  Geneva.  Pop.  1,166  m 
1861.  Femey  is  indebted  not  merely  for  its 
celebrity,  but  even  existence,  to  its  having  been 
for  a  lengthened  period  the  residence  of  one  of 
the  greatest  writers  of  modem  times.  Voltaire 
purchased  this  estate  in  1758.  The  seigniory  en- 
loyed  an  exemption  from  all  public  taxes  and 
burdens ;  but  it  would  seem  that  Voltaire  wished 
to  establish  himself  in  this  retreat,  not  so  much 
from  its  enjoying  the  (irivilege  now  mentioned, 
and  its  agreeable  situation,  as  from  the  facility 
which  its  vicinity  to  Geneva  afforded  of  placing 
himself  in  a  safe  asylum  in  the  event  of  any 
measures  being  taken'to  interfere  with  his  freedom. 
Voltaire  conferred  the  greatest  advantages  on 
Femey.  Out  of  a  paltry  village,  consisting  of  a 
few  miserable  cottages,  he  constructed  a  neat  little 
town,  in  which  he  established  a  colony  of  indus- 
trious artizans,  principally  consisting  of  watch- 
makers, from  Geneva ;  he  also  rebuilt  the  chureh ; 
drained  and  planted  the  adjoining  grounds ;  de- 
fended his  vassals  in  theur  contests  with  the 
revenue  officers  and  the  chureh,  and  did  all  that 
a  rich,  enlightened,  and  really  benevolent  landlord 
oould  do  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
those  around  him.  The  chateau^  to  which  a  neat 
Uttle  theatre  was  attached,  was  fitted  up  in  a 
state  of  elegant  simplicity ;  and  his  hospitalities 
were  on  the  most  liberal  scale.  Voltaire  resided 
here  with  little  interruption  for  more  than  20 
yean.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  Femey 
was  to  the  literary  and  refined  what  Mecca  is  to 
the  Mohammedan  world;  and  the  most  distin- 

fiished  personages  of  the  time  eagerly  resorted  to 
emey  from  aU  parts  of  Europe,  to  pay  their 
respects  to  its  illustrious  master.  Voltaire  quitted 
Femey  for  the  last  time  on  the  6th  of  Febmary, 
1778.  His  chateau  is,  or  was  not  long  since,  pre- 
served nearly  in  the  state  in  which  he  left  it.  He 
expired  at  Paris  on  the  80th  May,  1778.  (Con- 
dorcet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  203.) 

FERRARA,  a  famous  city  of  Central  Italy,  cap. 
pror.>of  same  name,  formerly  an  independent 
duchy,  in  a  low  marshy  plain,  on  the  left  oank  of 
the  Volano,  6  m.  S.  from  the  Po,  to  which  it  is 
united  by  a  canal,  and  26  m.  NNE  Bologna,  on 
the  lailway  from  Bologna  to  Padua.  Pop.  67,593 
in  1861.  The  city  is  well  fortified  and  defended 
on  its  W.  side  by  a  strong  pentagonal  citadeL 
While  it  was  under  its  native  princes  of  the  house 
of  Est^  Ferraia  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most 
polished  and  refined  of  the  Italian  courts,  and  is 
said  to  have  had  from  90,000  to  100,000  inhab. 
But  it  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  decay,  and 
numbers  of  its  splendid  palaces  are  uninhabited. 
In  the  principal  square,  or  Piazza  Nuova^  ore 
bronze  statues  of  two  of  the  dukes  of  Ferrara.  The 
duomo,  or  cathedral,  was  consecrated  in  1135 :  it  is 
a  vast  but  tasteless  edifice.  The  city  has  an  im- 
mense number  of  other  churches,  mostly  in  a  state 
Vol.  II. 
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of  decay :  bat  several  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
palaces,  have  good  pictures.  Its  university,  or 
rather  college,  founded  in  1390,  and  revived  by 
p<)pe  Leo  XII.,  has  two  faculties  of  law  and  me- 
dicine, but  it  is  not  well  attended.  The  public 
library,  founded  so  recently  as  1740,  has  80,000 
volumes  and  a  museum  of  antiquities;  but  it» 
most  valuable  treasures  are  the  manuscripts  of  the 
works  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  with  other  relics  of 
the  former.  There  is  here,  also,  a  botanical  gar- 
den, an  anatomical  theatre,  several  charitable 
establishments,  and  one  of  the  finest  theatres  in 
Ital^.  The  manufactures  and  trade  of  the  town 
are  inconsiderable. 

The  celebrity  of  Ferrara  is  almost  wholly  de-  . 
rived  from  its  being  intimately  at  least,  u  not 
honourably,  associated  with  the  history  of  some  of 
the  greatest  names  in  the  literature  of  Italv,  or 
indeed  of  Europe.    Ariosto,  though  bom  at  ^cg- 

flo,  in  Modena,  resided  for  a  lengthened  period  in 
ernura :  here,  in  1516,  appeared  the  first  edition 
of  the  '  Orlando;'  and  here,  on  the  5th  of  June, 
1533,  the  poet  breathed  his  last.  The  house  in 
which  he  lived  is  still  kept  up.  He  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Benedictines ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  the  bust  on  his  tomb,  being  stmck  by 
lightning  towards  the  middle  of  last  century,  the 
iron  laurels  that  wreathed  the  brows  of  the  poet 
were  melted.  Lord  B3rron  has  alluded  to  this 
circumstance  as  follows  p-^ 

'  The  lightninif  rent  from  Ario8to*8  btut 
The  iron  crown  of  laurel's  mlmic'd  leaves ; 
Nor  was  the  ominons  element  unjust, 
For  the  true  laurel  wreath  which  glory  weaves 
Is  of  the  tree  no  bole  of  thunder  cleaves, 
And  the  false  semblance  but  disgraced  hia  brow ; 
Yet  still,  if  fondly  superstition  grieves. 
Enow  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below 
Whate'er  it  strikes ;— yon  head  is  doubly  sacred  now.* 
Childe  Harold,  iv.  s.  41. 

In  1801,  the  remains  and  tomb  of  Ariosto  were 
conveyed  with  great  pomp  to  the  public  library ; 
and  here,  also,  are  his  manuscripts,  arm-chair,  and 
inkstand. 

Tasso  is  another  of  the  glories,  but  he  is  also  the 
shame,  of  Ferrara.  A  cell  in  the  lunatic  hospitM 
of  Sta.  Anna,  about  9  paces  by  5  or  6,  and  7  ft, 
high,  lighted  by  a  grated  window,  is  shown  aa 
that  in  which  the  author  of  the  '  Genisalemme 
Liberata'  was  immured  from  March,  1579,  to 
December,  1580,  when  he  was  removed  to  a  con- 
tiguous and  larger  apartment.  In  1584  his  prison 
was  again  enlaced ;  but  it  was  not  till  1586  that 
he  was  set  at  liberty,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
real  cause  of  this  ignominious  treatment  of,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  of  the  Italian  poets,  'i'he  apolo- 
gists of  the  house  of  l!>jt4^,  or  rather  of  the  duke 
Alphonso,  by  whom,  though  the  pretended  patron 
of  Tasso,  he  was  imprisoned,  have  stated  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  his  extravagances,  and  that  in 
shutting  him  up  Alphonso  really  consulted  the 
safety  and  honour  of  the  prisoner.  (Tiraboschi, 
vii.  1*267,  Modena,  1792.)  But,  though  the  sub- 
ject be  not  quite  free  from  difficulty,  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  that  the  imprisonment  of  Tasso 
is  ascribable  to  the  vindictive  malignity  of  the 
duke,  who  took  this  method  of  avenging  some 
unguarded  expressions  of  the  poet,  provoked  by 
the  ungenerous  tieatment  he  had  received.  (See 
Serassi,  Vita  dl  Tasso,  p.  282 ;  and  the  Extracts 
from  Tasso' s  Letters,  p.  283. ;  see  also  the  learned 
essay  on  the  im{)risonment  of  Tasso  in  Sir  J.  Hob^ 
house*s  Illustrations  of  Childe  Harold,  f)p.  5-32.) 

Guarini,  author  of  the  Pastor  Fidoy  the  cardinal 
Bentivoglio,  and  several  other  distinguished  per- 
I  sons,  were  also  natives  of  Ferranu 
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From  a  small  town  Ferrara  became  a  walled 
city,  A.  D.  670.  The  family  of  Est^  possessed  it 
iirst  as  chief  magistrates,  and  afterwards  as  here- 
ditary sovereigns,  from  about  1050  to  1597 ;  when, 
on  the  death  of  its  last  duke,  and  the  extinction 
of  the  male  line  of  the  family,  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  pope.  Under  the  French  r^imc 
it  was  the  cap.  of  the  d^p.  of  Basso  Po. 

FERROL,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  on  the 
NW.  coast  of  Galicia,  prov.  Betanzos,  cap.  of  a 
jurisdiction  of  same  name,  and  of  one  of  the  3 
naval  departments  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  X. 
arm  of  the  Bay  of  Betanzos,  or  Corunna,  11m. 
NE.  the  latter,  and  25  m.  8W.  Cape  Ortegal; 
lat.  43°  29'  30"  N.,  long.  8^  15'  W.  Pop.  17,404 
in  1857.  The  harbour  of  Ferrol  is  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe  in  point  of  depth,  capacity  and 
safety.  It  is  approached  by  a  strait  about  2  m. 
in  length,  and  in  its  narrowest  part  not  quite  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad ;  this  channel,  which  Las 
from  8  to  11  fathoms  water,  will  only  admit  one 
ship  at  a  time,  and  is  commanded  by  strong  forts 
on  either  side.  The  tides  in  it  nm  so  strong  that 
it  is  advisable  to  enter  or  leave  the  harbour  an 
hour  before  high  or  low  water.  The  town  is  pro- 
tected on  the  land  side  by  strong  fortifications ; 
it  is  well  laid  out,  the  streets  mostly  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles ;  but  in  some  parta  the^ 
are  less  regular,  the  ground  enclosed  by  the  forti- 
fications biing  very  uneven.  It  has  2  hospitals, 
8  large  churches,  a  monastery,  consistory,  a  good 
prison,  academies  of  na>'igation  and  mathematics 
for  pilots,  and  a  school  for  the  naval  education  of 
seamen ;  and  contains  the  residences  of  the  captain 
and  auditor-general,  intendaut,  and  superior  finan- 
cial officer  of  the  department,  and  of  the  militaTy 
commandant,  who  is  also  the  superintendent  of 
police  in  the  jurisdiction,  which  comprises  the 
adjacent  town  of  La  Grana.  On  the  E.  side  of 
the  town  are  the  royal  arsenal  and  dockyard ;  the 
former  is  the  first  and  largest  in  Spain,  and  used 
to  be  furnished  with  all  necessary  stores  for  the 
construction  of  tlie  navy :  the  docks  rank  amongst 
the  finest  in  Europe.  The  basin,  in  which  the 
ships  are  laid  up,  is  of  ^eat  extent  and  solid 
workmanship,  and  every  ship  has  its  separate  store- 
liouse.  The  naval  barracks  occupy  a  laige  and 
handsome  building,  and  afford  accomm^ation 
for  6,000  men.  S^ix  hundred  galley-slaves  are 
(or  were)  employed  in  the  most  laborious  works 
of  the  harbour.  This  port  being  intended  solely 
for  the  royal  navv,  general  commerce  and  all 
foreign  merchant  ships  are  excluded.  There  are, 
however,  some  manufactures  of  hats,  paper,  leather, 
naval  stores,  and  hardware;  and  com,  wine, 
brandy,  vinegar,  pilchards,  and  herrings,  the  pro- 
duce "of  its  own  fisheries,  are  exported;  while 
salted  meat,  French,  English,  Irish,  Dutch, 
w^oollen,  linen,  and  other  fabrics  are  imported; 
besides  indianaa  from  Catalonia,  and  silks  from 
Valencia.  But  the  trade  of  the  town  is  princi- 
pally limited  to  the  supply  of  the  inhab.,  the 
navy,  and  the  government  officers.  Prior  to 
1752,  Ferrol  was  only  a  fishing  hamlet,  frequented 
by  coasting  vessels ;  but,  owing  to  the  advantages 
of  fts  situation,  it  has  since  b^n  made  the  chief 
naval  station  of  Spain.  A  railway  from  Lugo  to 
Ferrol,  branching  off  from  the  line  from  Madrid 
to  Corimna,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Cortes  in  1866. 

FEVERSHAM.    See  Favkrsham. 

FEZ  (properly  Fas)j  a  city  of  Morocco,  and, 
next  to  Morocco  and  Mequinez,  the  principal  in 
that  empire,  cap.  of  the  prov.,  as  it  formerly  was 
of  the  independent  kingdom,  of  the  same  name, 
and  residence  of  a  kaid  or  governor.  It  is  singu- 
larly and  beautifully  situated  in  a  funnel-shaped 
valley,  open  only  to  the  N.  and  ^E.,  the  doping 
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sides  of  which  are  covered  with  fields,  gardens, 
orange  groves,  and  orchards,  95  m.  from  the  At- 
lantic. 2-25  m.  NE.  Morocco,  and  80  m.  SE.  Tan- 
gier; lat.  840  6'  3"  N.,  long,  o©  1'  19"  VV.  Its 
pop.  has  been  very  variously  estimated ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Count  Graberg  de  Ilemso,  the  resident 
pop.  may  be  estimated  at  about  88,000,  of  whom 
65,000  are  Moors  and  Arabs,  10,000  Berbers  and 
cognate  tribes,  9,000  Jews,  and  4,000  NegK>ea. 
More  recent  estimates  state  the  population  at  only 
50,000.  Fez  consists  of  two  separate  towns,  Old 
and  New  Fez;  the  latter  standing  on  a  height, 
and  overlooking  the  formiar.  They  are  surrounded 
by  decayed  walls,  which  include  a  large  space ; 
and  at  both  its  E.  and  VV.  extremities  are  castles, 
in  one  of  which  the  governor  at  present  resides. 
The  Wad-el-Jubor  (Kiver  of  Pearls),  an  affluent 
of  the  Seboo,  winds  through  the  valley,  irrigating 
a  laige  portion  of  its  surtace,  and  turning  a  great 
number  of  mills,  and,  after  entering  Fez,  divides 
into  two  arms,  which  furnish  water  in  abundance 
to  the  houses  and  mosques.  The  Old  City  is  built 
on  sloping  ground ;  its  streets  are  narrow  and 
dark,  unpav^,  and  in  wet  weather  excessively 
dirty.  The  houses  are  lofty,  flat^roofed,  and  built 
around  court-yards ;  their  different  stories  are  sur- 
rounded with  galleries  supported  on  colonnades. 
Their  cracked,  leaning,  and  bulging  walls  are 
propped  up  by  others  which  stretch  at  different 
intervals  across  the  streets.  These  cross-walls  are 
perforated  by  arched  passages,  not  over  wide;  and 
these  being  closed  at  night,  the  city  becomes  di- 
vided into  different  quarters,  all  commnnication 
between  which  is  effectually  cut  off.  The  New 
City,  called  also  Medinat-^d-beiebi,  or  <  the  White 
City,'  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  some- 
what better  laid  out  and  built  than  the  old,  and 
is  surrounded  by  fine  gardens :  it  contains  several 
palaces,  among  which  is  that  of  the  emperor,  some 
public  baths,  and  several  tolerable  modem  houses. 
The  imperial  palace  covers  a  considerable  extent 
of  ground :  it  has  a  great  number  of  court-yards, 
some  of  which  are  only  half  finished,  while  othen 
are  half  dilapidated.  Its  interior  does  not  exhibit 
much  splendour.  Ali  Bey,  early  in  the  present 
century,  reports  that  the  cabinet  in  which  the 
sultan  used  to  receive  visitors  was  but  a  poorly 
furnished  room,  15  ft.  square ;  while  the  office  of 
the  minister  was  a  miserable,  low,  damp  apart^ 
ment,  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  staircase,  about 
5  ft  long  by  8  ft.  wide,  and  without  any  other 
furniture  than  an  old  carpet  1  The  Jews  are  con- 
fined to  the  New  City,  where  they  have  a  syna- 
gogue, and  are  obliged  to  keep  within  their  own 
Quarter  at  night.  According  to  Leo  Afiricaniis, 
'ez  is  said  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  have  con- 
tained as  many  as  700  mosques ;  but  thb  would 
appear  to  be  a'gross  exaggeration :  at  present  the 
city  contains  only  about  100.  All  are  built  on  a 
umform  model :  they  consist  of  a  courtyard  sur- 
rounded with  arcades,  and  on  the  S.  side'a  covered 
square,  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  bounding  which 
there  is  a  niche,  where  the  imam  places  himself  to 
direct  the  prayers,  and  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  latt«r  a  pulpit.  The  chief  mosque,  called  Ei 
Carttbin^  was  erected  soon  after  the  foundation  of 
the  city.  It  has  a  greater  number  of  arches  than 
the  laige  mosque  of  Tangier,  many  gates,  and 
upwards  of  300  pillars,  and  in  its  court  there  .are 
two  handsome  fountains.  This  mosque  can  boasi 
of  the  singularity  of  having  a  covered  place  for 
women  who  may  choose  to  participate  in  the  pub- 
lic prayers — a  circumstance  unique  in  Moham- 
medan places  of  worship.  Some  travellers  describe 
El  Carubin  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices 
of  its  kind  in  Africa ;  but  Ali  Bey  says  that  it  is 
upon  the  w^hole  a  heavy  and  mean  structure,  and 
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far  inferior  to  the  great  mosque  of  Cordova.  Its 
minAret  contains  some  clocks,  globes,  and  astrono- 
mical instruments,  brought  from  Europe  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,— and  a  library ;  but,  from 
having  been  abandoned  to  dust  and  damp,  most 
of  the  instmments  and  books  have  become  useless. 
The  most  frequented  mosque  is  that  of  Mulcy 
£dxis,  the  founder  of  Fez :  it  contains  the  sepul- 
chre of  that  prince,  and  the  sanctity  with  which 
it  is  thereby  invested  is  so  great  that  it  affords 
perfect  security  to  a  criminal  guilty  of  even  hi^h 
treason.  Its  minaret  is  the  finest  and  highest  m 
the  dty :  it  contains  many  European  articles  of 
mechanism.  Public  baths  are  numerous  in  Fez, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  good.  There  are  also 
some  tolerably  convenient  inns,  though  their  out- 
ward appearance  is  not  prepossessing.  The  num- 
ber of  anops,  viewed  externally,  would  almost 
wanrant  the  belief  that  Fez  contain*^  four  times 
its  actual  pop. ;  but  most  of  them  are  mere  'stalls 
with  just  room  enough  for  a  sedentary  Moor,  who 
never  moves ;  and  for  the  packets  that  are  heaped 
around  him,  to  which  he  points  as  passengers 
arrive.'  (Chenier,  i.  77.)  Each  street  is  devoted 
to  a  separate  trade ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  more 
than  one  species  of  goods  is  sold  in  a  single  shop. 
The  markets  are  plentifully  supplied ;  and  provi- 
sions are  both  good  and  cheap.  The  climate  is 
oppressively  hot  in  summer;  m  the  winter  the 
thermometer  often  falls  to  40°  Fah.,  and  the  ave- 
rage height  of  the  barometer  is  27  in.  llie  atmo- 
sphere is  almost  always  damp  and  misty ;  and  the 
atuation  is  considered  unhealthy  (Chenier) :  the 
New  City  is,  however,  much  less  so  than  the  Old. 

During  the  struggle  with  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
and  especially  on  their  expulsion  from  that  king- 
dom, many  Mohammedans  sought  an  asylum  at 
Fez,  taking  with  them  new  manners,  arts,  and 
knowledge.  They  introduced  the  Spanish  method 
of  dressing  and  dyeing  goat  and  sneep  skins  red 
and  yeUow  (forming  the  leather  then  called  Cor- 
dovan, but  now  Morocco),  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facture of  miUed  woollen  fabrics.  These  articles 
are  still  manufactured  at  Fez,  and,  in  addition, 
gauzes,  silks,  sashes,  gold  and  silver  stuifs,  jewel- 
lery, slippers,  girdles,  saddlery,  woollen  haiks,  fine 
csrpeia,  coarse  linen  fabrics,  arms,  copper  goods, 
and  earthenware.  The  trade  with  the  adjacent 
ooontiy  is  brisk;  and  twice  a  year  caravans  go 
£tom  this  city  across  the  desert  to  Timbuctoo. 

Fez  has  been  always  considered  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  Mohammedan  learning.  There 
are  scnools  attached  to  many  of  the  mosoues:  of 
these,  seven  are  considered  superior  to  the  rest ; 
and  in  these  a  mixed  jargon  of  religion,  morality, 
legislation,  physics,  metaphysics,  geometry,  astro- 
logy, alchemy,  and  medicme  is  taught,  principally 
oat  of  the  Koran,  and  the  works  of  Euclid, 
Ptolemy,  and  Aristotle.  There  are  several  hospi- 
tals, the  largest  of  which  is  appropriated  to 
lunatics.  The  military  government  of  the  city  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  kaid;  the  civil  and  judicial 
authority  is  exercised  by  a  cadt ;  and  a  minister, 
entitled  td  motaasen,  fixes  the  price  of  provisions, 
and  decides  all  points  that  arise  on  this  branch  of 
the  public  service. 

Old  Fez  was  founded  in  798  by  Edris  II.,  a 
descendant  of  Mohammed,  and  continued  the  cap. 
of  an  independent  kingdom  till  1548,  when  it 
was,  together  with  its  territory,  conquered,  and 
annexed  to  Morocco.  After  a  period  of  decline, 
it  again  rose  to  prosperity  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Cordova ;  and  its  pop.  be- 
came afterwards  still  further  augmented,  by  rea- 
son of  the  edicta  of  Philip  II.  against  the  Mo- 
hammedans. It  haa  been  always  held  so  sacred 
by  the  Arabs  and  others,  that  when  the  pilgrimages 
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to  Mecca  were  interrupted  in  the  10th  century, 
the  western  Moslems  journeyed  to  Fez,  as  the 
eastern  did  to  Jerusalem ;  and  even  now  none  but 
the  faithful  can  enter  Fez  without  express  leave 
from  the  emperor.  (Grabeig  of  Heraso ;  Specchio 
dell'  Imp.  di  Marocco,  pp  47-49 ;  Chenier,  Mo- 
rocco, voL  i. ;  Mod.  Trav.,  vol.  xxi  Ac) 

FEZZAN  (an.  Phastmia  Jtegio,  and  the  country 
of  the  Garamantes)j  a  country  of  Central  Africa, 
immediately  S.  of  Tripoli,  to  which  pachalic  it  is 
tributarv.  It  is  supposed  to  reach  from  about  23^^ 
to  31°  !b^.  lat.,  and  from  about  the  12th  to  the 
16th  deg.  E.  long.  But  its  boundaries  are  ill  de- 
fined, and  its  area  and  pop.  are  alike  uncertain. 
The  latter,  however,  has  been  estimated  by  Home- 
man  at  no  more  than  from  70,000  to  75,000.  Fez- 
zan  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  largest  ocm*^  or 
cultivable  tract,  in  the  Great  African  Desert,  by 
which  it  \s  surrounded  on  all  sides:  having  W.  the 
country  of  the  Tuaricks,  and  S.  and  E.  that  of  the 
Tibboos.  A  portion  of  it  consists  of  an  extensive 
vallev  bounded-  by  an  irregular  drcle  of  mountairui 
on  all  sides  except  the  W.,  where  it  opens  into  the 
desert ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  mountainous  region 
to  the  E.,  as  well  as  of  the  desert  to  the  W.  and 
S.,  are  nominally  included  in  ita  territory.  The 
Gib-el- Assoud,  or  Black  Haratsch,  mountains  (an. 
Mona  Aier)j  the  White  Haratsch,  and  other  ranges, 
intersect  the  country  generally  in  the  direction  of 
NW.  to  SE.  None  of  these  ranges,  however,  is  of 
any  remarkable  height ;  the  first  named,  in  the  N. 
of  Fezzan,  is  no  more  than  about  1,200  or  1,500  ft. 
in  elevation,  and  the  hills  elsewhere  for  the  most 
part  appear  to  be  only  from  400  to  600  ft.  high. 
Their  summits  are  in  general  tabular ;  a  few  only 
have  conical  peaks.  Basalt  ia  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal constituents,  and  especially  in  the  Black 
Mountains,  where,  however,  the  lower  stratum  of 
all  the  hills  is  invariably  limestone,  mixed  with  a 
reddish  clay.  Calcareous  formations,  containing 
many  shells,  are  generaUy  predominant;  the  other 
chief  geological  rocks  are  porphyritic  clay  slate, 
aluminous  schist,  and  sandstone,  frequently  inter- 
mixed with  beds  of  clay.  A  large  portion  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  sand,  beneath  which,  in 
some  places,  volcanic  substances  have  been  found. 
Salt  and  nitre  frequently  effloresce  on  the  soil,  and 
impregnate  many  of  the  small  lakes.  There  is  no 
river  or  rivulet  throuj^hout  the  country;  fresh 
water  is  procured  by  digging  to  variable  depths, 
but. at  most  to  about  8  or  10  ft.  under  ground, 
when  a  plentiful  supply  is  obtained.  Rain  is  very 
rare,  and  descends  only  in  small  quantities.  The 
heat  in  summer  ia  oppressive  in  the  highest  degree, 
not  only  to  foreigners  but  to  the  natives,  rising 
sometimes  to  133^  Fahr. ;  the  cold  in  winter  is 
also  sharper  than  might  be  expected  from  the  lati- 
tude, the  thermometer  descending  occasionally  to 
below  60°,  and  accompanied  with  piercing  blasts 
from  the  N. ;  added  to  which,  furious  tempests  he- 
quently  occur,  overwhelming  caravans  of  travellers 
with  the  sands  of  the  deserts  The  climate  of 
Mourzouk  and  various  other  places  is  decidedly 
unhealthy.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  surface 
is  under  culture,  and  that  only  in  the  vallej-s, 
where  sufficiently  watered.  Wheat  is  raised;  but 
maize  and  barley  are  the  grains  on  which  the  in- 
habitants chiefly  depend  for  subsistence,  and  these 
are  not  ground  in  sufficient  quantities  for  their 
supply,  l^ot  herbs  and  garden  vegetables  are  plen- 
tiful, particularly  carrots,  cucumbers,  onions,  and 
garlic;  these,  however,  as  well  as  most  of  the  com, 
are  raised  onl^  in  gardens  near  the  towns,  which 
are  watered  with  great  labour  from  brackish  wellji. 
Dates  are  the  staple  product,  a^d  the  tax  on  the 
date  trees  is  an  important  source  of  the  public 
revenue.    Figs,  pomegranates,  and  jujubes  are  also 
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grovm.  The  rearing  of  domesfcic  animalB  is  little 
attended  to :  goats  are  the  most  namerous  ;  and 
in  the  S.  there  are  flocks  of  hairy  broad-tailed 
sheep,  of  a  light  brown  colour.  Homed  cattle  are 
to  be  found  in  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  there 
only  in  small  numbers :  beef  is  rarely  eaten,  except 
b^'  the  rich.  Horses  are  few,  the  most  laborious 
kmds  of  work  being  chiefly  performed  by  asses. 
Camels  are  used  for  travelling  and  the  conveyance 
of  goods ;  but  these  animals  are  dear,  and*  onl^ 
kept  by  large  merchants,  or  other  wealthy  indi- 
viduals. Dates  form  the  principal  food  of  all  do- 
mestic animals.  They  also  compose  the  chief 
nourishment  of  the  pop.,  the  luxuries  of  life,  even 
in  the  cap.,  being  very  limited ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
necessaries  of  life,  generally  speaking,  are  so  scanty, 
that,  to  designate  a  rich  man,  the  common  expir^ 
sion  is,  *  he  eats  bread  and  meat  every  day.'  This 
state  of  things  is  mainly  owing  to  the  apathy  of 
the  inbab.,  many  of  whom  do  not,  for  months 
together,  taste  com :  when  obtained,  they  make  it 
into  a  paste  called  aaeee&c  Bread  is  badlv  made, 
and  baked  in  ovens  of  clay,  planted  in  Loles  in 
the  earth,  and  heated  by  bumiiig  embers.  Fowls, 
geese,  and  ducks  are  scarce,  in  consequence  of  the 
sovereign  having  appropriated  all  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on  for  his  own  use.  Butter  is  brought  in 
goats'  skins  from  Tripoli,  and  is  very  dear.  To- 
bacco, mixed  with  tronoj  is  very  generally  chewed 
by  tiie  women,  as  well  as  by  the  men :  smoking 
is  rather  conflned  to  the  opulent,  mild  tobacco  and 
pipes  being  dear ;  but  aJ  the  men,  though  pro- 
fessedly Mohammedans  drink  laigelv  of  intoxica- 
ting li(^uors,  obtained  from  dates.  The  principal 
wild  animals  met  with  in  the  country  are  the  lion, 

E anther,  hvena,  jackal,  tiger  cat,  immense  herds  of 
ufTaloes,  ^c ;  and  among  birds,  vultures,  falcons, 
and  other  rapacious  species,  ostriches,  and  bustards. 
From  the  products  of  the  animal  kingdom,  which 
supply  its  commerce,  are  derived  a  great  part  of 
what  wealth  Fezzan  possesses.  There  are  a  few 
manufactures  of  agricultural  implements,  coarse 
woollen  fabrics,  carpets,  and  Morocco  leather;  but 
Homeman  could  not  find  throughout  Mourzouk  a 
single  artificer  skilful  ih  any  trade  or  work.  *  The 
smith  fashions  without  distinction  every  metal  into 
ervery  form :  the  same  man  who  foxges  shoes  for 
the  sultan's  horses,  makes  rings  for  his  princesses.' 
Capt.  Lyon,  however,  remarks  that  some  work  in 
gold  and  silver  is  executed  with  much  skill,  con- 
sidering the  badness  of  their  tools;  and  every  man 
is  capable  of  acting  as  a  carpenter  or  mason.  The 
wood  being  that  of  the  date  tree,  and  the  houses 
being  built  of  mud,  little  taste  or  skill  are  dis- 
played. Much  deference  is  paid  to  the  artists  in 
leather  or  metals,  who  are  called  par  excellence^  tta, 
or  master,  as,  iron-mast«r,  leather-master,  &c.  The 
shuttle  is  unknown,  and  woollen  cloths  are  made 
by  the  women  with  the  hand  only.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  x)eople  is  commerce  and  the  con- 
veyance of  goods.  Fezzan  derives  its  chief  im- 
portance from  its  situation,  which  renders  it  a  grand 
dep6t  ibr  the  commerce  carried  on  between  N.  and 
Central  Africa.  The  communication  of  Egypt  as 
well  as  Barbaiy  with  the  vast  countries  to  the  £. 
and  S.  of  the  Niger,  centres  almost  entirely  in 
Mourzouk.  Thither  an  annual  caravan  sets  out 
(or  did  in  the  time  of  Homeman)  from  Cairo, 
reaching  its  destination  in  about  40  days.  From 
Tripoli  to  Mourzouk  the  journey  usually  occupies 
about  25  or  27  days.  Of  the  caravans  to  the  S., 
the  principal  are  those  to  Bomou,  with  which 
country  Fezzan  maintains  a  regular  and  extensive 
communication,  and  the  cap.  of  which  travellers 
reach  in  about  60  days.  Other  caravans  go  to 
Cassina,  which  journey  occupies  60  days;  and  a 
few  proceed  still  further  S.,  crossing  the  mountains 


to  Ashantee.  *  The  arrival  of  the  gr^at  caravans 
forms  a  sort  of  jubilee  in  the  cities  of  Fezzan ;  and 
on  reaching  Mourzouk,  they  find  the  sovereign 
seated  on  a  chair  of  state,  outside  the  city,  to  re- 
ceive them.'  Male  and  female  slaves  from  Bornuu 
and  the  adjacent  S.  countries,  gold  dust  from  tho 
banks  of  the  Niger,  copper,  senna  from  A^dez, 
civet,  tiger-skins,  dyed  leather,  and  some  kmds  of 
cotton  manufactures  are  the  chief  imports  from  the 
interior  of  Africa ;  which,  together  with  ivory  and 
ostrich  feathers,  are  forwarded  to  Barbary  and 
Egypt  to  be  exchanged  for  provisions,  and  the 
manufactures  of  Europe  and  the  East.  Many  of 
the  latter  are  re-exported  to  the  S.,  including  fire- 
arms, gunpowder,  sabres,  knives,  glass,  paper,  beads, 
imitations  of  coral,  toys,  and  European  manufac- 
tures of  a  great  variety  of  kinds,  tobacco,  snufl^,  &c. 
The  articles  of  dothihg  imported  from  the  N.  are 
principally  muslins  (partly  from  India),  striped, 
blue,  and  white  calicoes,  woollen  cloth,  and  worsted 
caps.  Salt  and  dates  are,  however,  the  principal 
articles  exported  to  the  S. ;  the  quantity  of  the 
former  being  estimated  at  300  or  400  camel  loads. 
The  Feo^e  are  of  a  mixed  race ;  in  the  N.  many 
are  Arabs,  m  the  S.  they  are  chiefly  Negroes.  The 
Fezzaneers,  who  compose  the  mass  of  the  pop., 
appear  intermediate  between  the  two,  though  more 
inclining  to  the  latter  type.  Their  colour  is  black : 
they  are,  according  to  most  authorities,  tolerably 
well  formed ;  but  neither  sex  has  handsome  features. 
They  have  a  very  peculiar  cast  of  countenance, 
which  distinguishes  them  from  other  blacks;  their 
cheek-bones  are  higher  and  more  prominent,  faces 
flatter,  noses  less  depressed,  and  more  peaked  at 
the  tip  than  in  the  negro ;  eyes  generally  small ; 
lips  protuberant,  and  somewhat  thick ;  teeth  good ; 
hair  inclined  to  be  woolly,  but  not  completely 
frizzled.  They  are  said  to  be  cheerful,  and  fond 
of  dancing  and  music,  and  not  prone  to  sodden 
anger,  nor  revengeful ;  bat  are  at  the  same  time 
semsh,  devoid  of  hospitality,  insincere,  and  wholly 
destitute  of  either  physical  or  mental  energy  or 
enterprise.  The  Arabs,  in  person  and  disposition, 
are  much  the  same  as  elsewhere ;  and  are  greatly 
superior  to  the  Fezzaneers  in  activity  and  deanh^ 
ness.  In  Mourzouk  there  are  some  white  families, 
descended  from  the  Mamelukes,  whose  designation 
they  are  very  proud  of  preserving.  TTie  court  and 
upper  classes  of  Fezzan  dress  mostly  in  the  oo&- 
tume  of  Tripoli ;  the  lower  orders  wear  a  large  shirt 
of  white  or  blue  cotton,  with  long  loose  sleeves, 
trousers  of  the  same,  and  sandals  of  camel's  hide ; 
and  on  Fridays  they  perhaps  add  a  turban,  and 
appear  in  yellow  slippers.  The  women  plait  their 
hair,  often  mixing  it  with  black  wool ;  they  use 
great  quantities  of  oil  and  perfumes;  and  those 
who  can  afford  it,  load  themselves  profusely  with 
armlets,  anklets,  and  other  ponderous  ornaments 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  ivory,  glass,  and  horn, 
together  with  cornelians,  agates,  beads,  and  coral 
Both  sexes  have  a  singular  custom  of  st^iffing  their 
nostrils  with  a  twisted  leaf  of  onions  or  cloves. 
The  habits  of  all  classes  are  said  to  be  debauched 
and  profligate  in  the  extreme. 

The  Government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  chief  who 
exercises  unlimited  power  within  his  own  territory, 
where  he  has  the  title  of  sultan,  though  in  address- 
ing his  superior,  the  pacha  of  TripoU,  he  assumes 
only  that  of  aheik.  His  revenues  are  derived  from 
taxes  on  slaves,  merchandise,  date  plantations, 
gardens,  and  other  cultivated  lands;  from  fines 
aitd  requisitions,  duties  on  foreign  trade,  and  the 
crown  domains,  salt  pools,  and  natron  lakes.  For 
every  slave,  great  or  small,  he  receives,  on  their 
entering  his  dominions,  2  Spanish  dolUuns;  and  in 
some  years  the  number  of  slaves  amoimts  to  4,000. 
On  the  sale  of  ever^'  slave,  one-fourth  of  the  pur- 
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cliase  money  ^os  to  the  sultan,  in  addition  to 
which  he  receives  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  head, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  4,000,  gives  alone  6,000  dollars 
annually.  The  tax  on  a  camel's  load  of  oil  or  batter 
entering  the  country  is  7  dollars;  on  a  load  of 
beads,  copper,  or  haidware,  4  dollars ;  and  on  one 
of  clothing,  3  dollars.  All  Arabs  who  buy  dates 
pay  1  dollar  duty  on  each  load ;  and  above  3,000 
loads  are  annually  sold  to  them.  Date-trees  (yrith 
a  few  exceptions)  are  taxed  at  1  dollar  for  every 
200,  and  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cap.  alone 
yield  the  sultan  an  annual  profit  of  10,000  dollars. 
llie  trees,  which  are  his  private  propertr,  produce 
about  6,000  camel-loads  of  dates,  each  load  about 
400  lbs.  weight,  and  which  may  be  estimated  to 
fetch  18,000  dollars.  He  is  entitled  to  one-fiiUi  of 
all  sheep  or  goats ;  evexr  garden  pays  one-tenth 
of  the  com  it  produces.  £^h  town  pays  a  certain 
sum,  which,  altogether,  may  be  averaged  at  4,000 
dollars.  He  sends  out  private  parties  for  slaves ; 
and  haa  alone  the  privilege  to  sell  horses,  which 
he  buys  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the  Arabs,  and 
realises  a  large  profit  by  obtaining  slaves  for 
them  in  exchange.  If  a  man  die  childless,  the 
sultan  inherits  a  great  part  of  his  property.  There 
are  various  other  ways  m  which  he  extorts  money. 
The  ceuii,  and  other  state  officers,  including  the 
ministers  of  religion,  are  supported  by  lan&  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  All  tne  servants  of  the 
saltan  are  maintamed  by  the  public ;  and  he  has 
no  money  to  pay,  except  to  the  pasha  of  Tripoli. 
The  tribute  was  formerly  to  the  amount  of  about 
15,000  dollars  a  year,  till  a  quarrel  between  the 
two  sovereigns  broke  out  some  years  ago;  since 
which  it  has  been  much  less.  It  is  paid  in  gold, 
senna,  and  slaves,  and  an  embassy  is  annually  sent 
for  it  by  the  pacha.  The  armed  force  of  Fezzan 
may  usually  amount  to  6,000  men ;  but  in  time  of 
war,  all  who  are  able  to  bear  arms  are  called  out, 
and  in  this  way  a  tumultuary  force  of  from  15,000 
to  20,000  men  has  sometimes  been  raised. 

TTte  cities  and  towfu  of  Fezzan  are  said  to  exceed 
100 ;  but  the  largest  has  not  more,  perhaps,  than 
8,000  inhab.  The  principal  are  Moorzouk  the  cap., 
Sockna,  Sebha,  Hoon,  and  Wadan.  Mourzouk 
stands  in  lat  1b^  54'  N.,  long.  \b^  52'  £.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  well-built  mud  walls,  at  least  20  ft. 
high,  with  round  buttresses,  loopholes  for  mus- 
ketry, and  gates  wide  enough  to  admit  a  laden 
camel  Pop.  about  2,500.  The  street  of  entrance 
is  about  BOO  yards  long,  by  100  broad,  and  leads 
to  the  sultan^  castle,  an  immense,  but  irregular 
edifice,  built  of  mud,  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  In 
Mourzouk  there  are  said  to  be  16  mosques;  but 
most  of  them  are  small.  Sockna  is  situated  in  a 
plain,  on  the  road  between  the  cap.  and  Tripoli 
It  is  walled,  and  may  contain  3,000  inhab.  Germa 
has  been  considered,  but  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence, to  be  the  an.  Garama,  No  antiquities  have 
been  discovered  in  it;  though,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  remains  belonging  to  the  Roman  and 
subsequent  periods  are  frequently  met  with. 

The  coantry  of  the  Garamantes  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans  imder  Cornelius  Balbus,  soon  after 
the  Christian  era.  In  the  7th  century  it  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Arabs ;  but  in  1300  a  portion 
of  it  was  tributary  to  the  Soudan  state  of  iLanem. 
Soon  afterwards  a  family  of  the  Skerifs  (descend- 
ants of  Mohammed)  took  possession  of  it,  and  held 
it  till  1811,  when  the  bey  Mukni  usurped  the 
throne.  (Denham  and  Clapperton,  Trav.  in  Africa ; 
Oudney,  Lyon,  Ritchie,  Homeraan,  drc.) 

FIESOLE  (an.  FiBaula)^  in  antiquity  a  consider- 
able dty  of  Etruria ;  now  a  small  though  celebrated 
village  *of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Florence,  on  a  pre- 
cipitously steep  hill  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  Vol  'dAmo,  4  m.  NE.  Florence.    Pop.  of  dis- 
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trict,  11,699  in  1861.  The  face  of  the  hill  is  cut 
into  a  gradation  of  narrow  terraces,  enclosed  in  a 
trellis  of  vines,  and  faced  with  loose  stone  walls. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  a  seminary,  and  numerous 
country  houses  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Tuscan  capital  It  is  first  noticed  by  Polybius  in 
his  account  of  the  early  wars  between  the  Gauls 
and  the  Romans.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  Ca- 
tiline, who  retired  thither  after  the  discovery  of 
his  conspiracy.  Near  it,  in  405,  was  fought  the 
last  great  battle  gained  by  the  Romans  in  Italy, 
in  which  Stilicho  defeated  Radagaisus  and  the 
Huns.  In  1010,  the  Florentines  dismantled  and 
ruined  Fiesole,  and  enlarged  their  own  city  with 
some  of  its  materials;  but  the  ruins  of  a  few  of  its 
ancient  buildings  are  still  visible,  particularly  those 
of  its  Etruscan  walls,  and  of  a  vast  amphitheatre 
supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  (Rampoldi,  iL 
44 ;  Cramer's  An.  Italy,  L  177.) 
FIFE,  a  marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  the 

r insula  lying  between  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the 
,  the  German  Ocean  on  the  E.,  and  the  Frith  of 
Tay  on  the  N. ;  having  on  the  W.  the  cos.  of 
Perth,  Kuiross,  and  Clackmannan.  Area,  503  sq. 
m.,  or  822,031  acres,  of  which  more  than  two- 
thirds  are  cultivated.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
situated  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Scotch  counties, 
exhibiting  eveiy  variety  of  surface  and  soil,  from 
the  mountain  to  the  level  plain,  and  from  moss 
an4  gravel  to  the  finest  loams.  The  Lomond  hills, 
on  its  W.  border,  attain  to  an  elevation  of  about 
1720  fl.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  E.  and 
SE.  parts  of  the  county  are  comparativdlv  level 
and  fertile ;  and  the  district,  called  the  ^  How  of 
Fife,*  traversed  by  the  Eden,  is  particularly  well 
cultivated  and  productive.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  moor  land  in  the  W.  parts  of  the  coimty  along 
the  £.  and  S.  borders  of  Kinross-shire,  and  between 
the  latter  and  Dunfermline ;  but  it  is  gradually 
being  brought  under  tillage.  Climate  dry  and 
good,  having  been  materially  improved  by  drain- 
age and  extended  cultivation.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  soil  is  superior  ;  and  both  arable  and  stock 
husbandly  are  well  understood  and  successfully 
practised.  All  the  new  improvements  in  drainage 
and  in  agriculture  have  been  introduced  into  the 
county,  which  has,  in  consequence,  been  wonder- 
fully improved. 

By  the  new  system  of  agriculture,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  liberal  employment  of  draining,  the 
land  has  been  brought  into  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation ;  and  grounds,  which  half  a  century 
ago  would  have  l^en  thought  good  for  nothing, 
are  now  seen  waving  with  the  richest  harvests. 
The  houses  of  the  peasantry  are  now  equal  to 
what  those  of  the  farmers  were  then ;  and  the 
mansions  of  the  latter  surpass,  both  in  appearance 
and  comfort,  such  as  the  smaller  propnetors  for- 
merly possessed.  The  Fife  breed  of  cattle  is  well 
known,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
Scotch  breeds.  Property  is  more  subdivided  in 
this  than  in  most  Scotch  counties.  Farms  vary 
in  size  from  50  to  500  acres  :  leases  for  19  years* 
and  com  rents,  general  No  county  affords  finer 
situations  for  building,  or  is  better  wooded,  or  has 
a  greater  number  of  gentlemen's  seats.  Coal  and 
lime  are  both  abundant,  and  are  l^ely  exported* 
The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  very  exten- 
sively at  Dunfermline,  Kirkaldy,  Dysart^  and 
other  towns.  A  considerable  number  of  people  in 
the  smaller  towns  round  the  coast  derive  a  sub- 
sistence from  fishing.  Principal  rivers,  Eden  and 
Leven.  Principal  towns,  Dunfermline,  Kirkaldy, 
and  St.  Andrew's.  Fife  contains  13  royal  buighs, 
61  parishes,  and  a  university,  St.  Andrew's.  It 
returns  4  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  1  for  the 
county,  1  for  the  £.  district  of  boroughs,  or  thosej 
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of  Cupar  aiid  St.  Andrew's ;  1  for  the  Dvsart  dis- 
trict, including  those  of  Dysart,  Kirkaldy,  &c. ; 
and  1  for  the  W.  dbtrict  of  boroughs,  including 
Inverkeithing,  Dunfermline,  Queensfenry,  Oulross, 
and  Stirling,  of  which  the  last  two  do  not  belong 
to  the  county.  Registered  electors  for  the  county, 
2,723  in  1865.  Pop.  154,770. in  1861,  inhabiting 
26,029  houses.  The  old  valued  rent  was  30,208Z. ; 
the  new  valuation  for  1864-5  was  581,156/. 

FIGEAC,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Lot,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  a  declivity  beside  the  Celd,  31  ro.  N£. 
Cahors,  on  the  railway  from  Clermont  to  Mon- 
tauban.  Pop.  8,381  in  1861.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  amphitheatre  of  wooded  and  vine- 
clad  hi  Us,*  interspersed  with  numerous  habitations 
}ind  abrupt  rocky  heights  ;  but  the  town  is  gene- 
rally ill-built,  and  its  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and 
dirty.  It  was  formerly  encompassed  by  ramparts 
and  ditches,  but  these  were  demolished  in  1622, 
and  only  some  traces  of  tljem  exist.  It  is  said  to 
owe  its  origin  to  a  Benedictine  monastery,  esta- 
blished here  in  755  by  Pepin  le  Bref.  The  church 
of  this  ancient  abbey  is  remarkable  for  the  singu- 
larity of  its  architecture ;  it  has  a  dome  surmounted 
by  a  spire,  together  upwards  of  255  ft.  in  height. 
At  the  S.  and  VV.  extremities  of  the  town  are  two 
obelisks,  called  atguiUes,  as  to  the  origin  of  which 
several  fabulous  stories  are  afloat.  These  are 
oct4igonal,  and  upwards  of  50  ft.  in  height ;  and 
appear  to  have  been  intended  to  support  lan- 
terns. Figeac  contains  numerous  ancient  build- 
ings, among  which  is  the  castle  of  Baleine,  an 
edifice  of  great  extent  and  solidity,  and  originally 
a  place  of  some  strength ;  it  is  now  used  as  a  hall 
of  justice.  It  has  a  court  of  primarv  iurisdiction, 
a  communal  college,  and  a  school  of  design  ;  and 
has  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  dye- 
ing-houses, tanneries,  and  some  trade  in  wines  and 
cattle.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  religious  wars  of 
the  16th  century.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Cham- 
pollion,  the  Egyptian  traveller. 

FIGUERAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  NE. 
extremity  of  the  kingdom,  Catalonia,  prov.  Ge- 
rona,  on  the  road  between  Perpignan  and  Barce- 
lona, 71  m.  NNE.  the  latter.  Pop.  10,349  in  1857. 
Figueras  is  a  long  straggling  town,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  a  plain  on  which  an  abundance  of  olive 
trees  are  grown.  Like  almost  all  Spanish  towns, 
it  has  its  square  (pfaza)  ;  the  streets  are  tolerably 
-wide,  but  the  houses  ill-built.  It  has  a  parish 
church,  three  convents,  a  hospital,  barracks,  with 
a  small  garrison,  and  a  custom-house.  About 
three  furlongs  WNW.  of  the  town  is  the  citadel, 
or  castle  of  San  Fernando,  constructed  at  an  im- 
mense cost,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  fortresses  in  Eu- 
rope ;  it  stands  on  a  little  eminence,  commanding 
the  whole  plain  ;  ail  the  approaches  to  it  are  un- 
dermined, and  every  building  within  it  is  bomb- 
]iroof.  Its  form  is  an  irregular  pentagon  ;  the 
walls  are  of  freestone,  and  very  thick  ;  ttie  moat« 
deep  and  wide ;  its  ramparts,  magazines,  stables, 
cellars,  barracks,  and  hospital  are  defended  by  a 
casemate  ;  and  the  firm,  bare  rock  on  which  it  is 
built  has  been  turned  to  so  great  advanta^  that 
trenches  can  scarcely  be  opened  on  any  side,  the 
aground  being  everywhere  stony.  It  will  serve  as 
an  intrenched  camp  for  from  16,000  to  17,000 
men.  It  has,  however,  been  several  times  cap- 
tured :  the  French  took  it  in  1808  ;  the  Spaniards 
recovered  it  in  1811:  but  it  was  retaken  in  the 
same  vear  bv  the  French,  who  kept  possession  of 
it  tiiri814.  *  They  took  it  again  in  1823. 

This  fortress  has  a  military  governor,  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  over  tlie  town.  Figueras  is 
the  seat  of  a  subdelegation  of  police  :  it  has  some 
trade  with  France,  manufactures  of  leather  and 
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paper,  mills  of  various  kinds,  and  a  large  market 
every  Thursday.  Iron  and  black  marble  arc  ob- 
tained in  its  \'icinitv. 

FILIPPO  D'AKGIRO  (SAN)  (an.  Affyrium), 
a  town  of  Sicih',  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
Island,  Yal  di  Catania,  cap.  cant,,  on  a  hill  near 
the  IVachino,  34  m.  \V.  by  N.Catania.  Poj).  2,152 
iji  1861.  The  town  has  several  churches  and  con- 
vent*. The  best  safl^rou  in  Sicily  is  grown  in  its 
environs.  Agyriuin  was  of  great  antiquity,  and 
is  celebrated  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Diodoma 
Siculus. 

FINALE,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Mo- 
dena,  cap.  distr.,  on  an  island  in  the  Panaro.  10 
m.  from  its  confluence  with  the  Po,  21  m.  NE. 
Modena,  and  16  m.  W.  Ferrara.  Pop.  11.692  in 
1861.  The  town  derives  its  name  from  its  having 
been  formerly  the  last  town  to  the  E.  in  the  Mo- 
denese  dom.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  has 
some  wide  streets,  fine  bridges,  and  a  college.  It 
has  manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  and 
some  trade  in  com,  wine,  and  hemp.  In  18!^ 
it  suffered  much  damage  from  an  inundation  of 
the  Panaro. 

FINDIIORN,  a  village  and  sea-port  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  Moray,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  at  its 
mouth,  and  in  Uie  par.  of  Kinloss;  3  m.  N.  by  E. 
Forres,  and  10  m.  W.  by  N.  Elgin.  Pop.  891  in 
1861.  The  Findhom,  which  falls  into  the  Moray 
Frith,  and  w^liich,  near  its  mouth,  flows  into  a 
loch  or  arm  of  the  sea,  upwards  of  1  m.  in  len^ 
by  4  m.  in  breadth,  is  rendered  famous  by  its  in- 
undation in  the  disastrous  floods  of  August,  1829. 
(Sir  llio.  D.  Lauder's  Morayshire  Floods.)  The 
majority  of  the  inhab.  are  engaged  in  the  herring 
fishery.  Some  salmon  are  also  caught  here.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  snipped  from 
Findhom.  About  9  m.  S.  from  the  village  stood 
the  Abbey  of  Kinloss,  belonging  to  the  Cistercian 
order  of  monks. 

FINDON,  or  FINNAN,  a  fishing  village  of 
Scotland,  co.  Kincardine,  on  the  sea-coast,  in  the 
par.  of  Banchory  Devenick,  6  m.  S.  Aberdeen.  It 
is  a  poor  place,  but  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
its  preparation  of  smoked  haddocks,  known  by  the 
name  of  *  Finnan  haddocks.'  Tliis  village  was  at 
one  time  unrivalled  for  the  whole  process— fiir 
gutting,  cleaning,  splitting,  and  smokii^  the  fi»h: 
but  it  is  admitted  that  the  several  white-fishing 
stations  on  the  coasts  of  Kincardine  and  Aberdeen 
are  now  about  equal  to  it  in  this  respect.  Dun- 
bar and  various  towns  on  the  Frith  of  Forth  have 
tried  to  rival  Finnan,  but  in  vain.  The  most  de- 
licate part  of  the  process  is  the  smoking,  which 
should  be  done  by  the  green  branches  of  fir,  par- 
ticularly sprace,  thus  communicating  to  the  fish 
its  p)eculiar  odour  and  bright  yellow  colour.  A 
somewhat  similar  result  may  be  effected  by  the 
use  of  pyroligneous  acid,  but  notliing  but  the  fir 
has  ever  been  used  for  the  purpose  at  Finnan  and 
the  neighbouring  coast.  The  genuine  Finnan  had- 
dock should  never  be  kept  above  two  or  at  th« 
fartliest  three  days  after  it  has  been  cured,  should 
be  roasted  by  a  very  quick  fire,  and  served  up  im- 
mediately. The  inhabitants  of  Finnan,  like  those 
of  many'  other  fishing  towns  on  the  £.  coast  d 
Scotland,  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  foreign, 
roost  likely  a  Danish,  origin ;  their  physical  aspect, 
dress,  mamiers,  language,  being  peculiar,  and  re- 
maining unchanged  from  generation  to  generatioa 
(The  Book  of  Bon  Accord,  Aberdeen,  1839,  pp.  17, 
18,  270 ;  Meg  Dods'  Cookerj-,  p.  17 ;  BossweUs 
Life  of  Johnson,  by  Croker,  ii.  343.) 

FlNlSTEKE,or  FINISTERRE,  the  extreme 
W.  ddp.  of  France,  formerly  a  part  of  the  prov. 
Brittany,  between  \aU  47°  45'  and  48P  45'  2C.,  and 
long.  3°  26'  and  4°  50'  W.,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
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hj  the  ocean  and  British  Channel,  and  having 
E.  the  dt^ps.  CotCM-du-Nord  and  Morbihan. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  65  m. ;  breadth  about  55  m. ; 
area,  672,112  hectares;  pop. 627,304  in  1861.  The 
coasts  of  this  dep.  are  generally  steep,  rocky,  and 
indented  with  many  bays  and  harbours,  some  of 
which,  as  that  of  Brest,  are  of  the  tkst  excellence 
Usfaant,  and  many  groups  of  small  rocky  islands, 
are  situated  near  the  shores.  IVo  hill-cKains  run 
through  this  d^.  £.  to  W.,  one  terminating  near 
Brest,  and  the  other  in  the  opposite  peninsula  of 
Crozon.  Both  chains  are  granitic,  but  the  sum- 
mits of  neither  rise  above  990  feet.  Rivers  nu- 
merous ;  the  principal  are  the  Aulne,  Landemau, 
and  Odet:  there  are  also  a  great  many  small 
lakes.  Climate  mUd,  but  humid ;  fogs  are  com- 
mon ;  W.  winds  are  most  prevalent,  and  violent 
storms  often  occur.  In  the  official  tables,  the  ex- 
tent of  rich  land  in  the  d<^p.  is  set  down  at  259,890 
hectares ;  arable  lands  occupy  273,210  hect. ;  and 
heath  and  waste  lands  268,578  hect.  Agriculture 
is  in  a  veiy  backward  state,  and  the  land  is  cap- 
able of  yielding  a  much  larger  return  if  better 
methods  of  hu^andry  were  followed ;  still,  how- 
ever, more  com  is  produced  than  is  required  for 
home  consumption;  it  consists  chiefly  of  oats,  r^'e, 
wheat,  and  badey,  in  the  order  now  stated! 
Until  very  recently,  in  accordance  with  a  singular 
superstition,  which  prevailed  from  a  remote  period, 
one  comer  of  every  ploughed  field  was  left  fallow, 
and  designated  the  part  du  diable.  Flax,  hemp, 
and  pulse  of  a  good  quality  are  grown :  the  vine 
is  not  raised ;  but  about  70,000  nectol.  a  year  of 
dder  are  made.  Pasturage  is  excellent,  and  three 
hay  harvests  are  sometimes  obtained  in  a  year. 
Many  cattle  are  reared,  principally  oxen  and 
cows.  Hogs  are  numerous,  and  be^  are  largely 
reared— honey  and  wax  being  important  articles 
in  the  commerce  of  the  d^p.  The  tetres/roideSf 
or  thin  and  poor  soils,  are  sown  with  broom  or 
fiirze,  which  furnish  at  the  same  time  forage,  fuel, 
and  manure.  The  farms  in  the  66p.  vary  in  size, 
principally  between  five  and  forty  or  forty-five 
acres.  The  larger  farms  are  commonly  let  on 
leases  of  nine  years,  the  rent  being  paid  in  money 
at  Michaelmas.  The  rent  of  poor  lands  varies 
from  about  5«.  to  II5.;  and  of  terres  chaudea,  or 
rich  lands,  from  17s.  to  about  80s.  an  acre.  Pork, 
beef,  cabbage  soup,  oatmeal  porridge,  potatoes, 
bread,  butter,  and  pudding  comprise  the  chief 
articles  of  food.  The  women  spin,  and  assist  in 
field  labour;  and  the  condition  of  the  farmers  is 
said  to  be  prosperous.  The  pilchard  and  other 
fisheries  are  important;  they  employ  about  880 
boats,  and  4,4<)0  hands,  and  are  estimated  to 
realise  a  gross  produce  of  about  2,100,000  fr.  a 
year, 

Fmistere  is  rich  in  metallic  products,  especially 
lead.  The  mines  of  Pouillaouen  and  Huelgoet 
are,  perhaps,  the  laigest  of  any  in  France.  The 
lead  is  argentiferous;  and  abiout  700  kilogr.  of 
silver  a  year  are  extracted  at  an  average.  Iron, 
zinc,  and  bismuth  are,  amongst  the  other  metals, 
procured  in  the  d^p.  There  are  also  numerous 
granite,  porphyry,  slate,  serpentine,  and  marble 
(juarries,  and  beds  of  coal  and  potters'  earth 
The  manufactures  are  principally  those  of  linen 
and  woollen  fabrics,  sail-cloth,  paper,  earthen- 
ware, cordage,  leather,  wax-candles,  soap,  and 
chemical  products.  Morlaix  has  a  brisk  trade  in 
lithaige,  butter,  4c.  The  exports  generally  ex- 
ceed the  imports  in  value ;  the  latter  are  chiefly 
the  produce  of  the  more  S.  d^ps.,  as  wines,  brandy, 
and  oil.  Finisterre  is  divided  into  5  arrondisse- 
ments,  43  cantons,  and  881  communes.  Chief 
towns,  Quimper,  the  cap.,  Brest,  and  Morlaix. 

FINLAND,  called  by  the  iiihab.  Swmen-maa, 


or  Land  of  Lakes  or  Marshes,  a  country  of  N. 
Europe,  inc.,  with  the  exception  of  part'of  Lap- 
land, the  extreme  NW.  portion  of  the  Russian 
empire..  It  lies  between  lat,  59°  50' and  60°  25' 
N.,  and  long.  21°  and  32^°  E. :  having  N.  Russian 
Lapland ;  E.  the  governments  of  Archangel  and 
Olonetz ;  S,  the  Lake  Ladoga,  the  government  of 
Petersburg,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  and  W. 
Sweden  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Length,  NNE. 
and  SSW.,  600  m.;  average  breadth  about  240  m. 
Total  area  6,400  geo.  sq.  m.,  or  about  136,000 
Eng.  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,724,193  in  1858,  of  whom 
1,688,131  Lutheran,  and  36,062  members  of  the 
orthodox  Greek  church. 

Phytical  ^^cf.— Finland  consists  principally 
of  a  table  land  from  400  to  600  feet  al)ove  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  interspersed  with  hills  of  no 
great  elevation.  In  the  N.,  however,  the  Man- 
selka  mountains  have  an  average  height  of  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4,000  ft.  The  coasts,  particularly 
on  the  S.,  are  surrounded  by  a  vast  number  of 
rocky  islets,  separated  from  the  main  land  and 
from  each  other  by  intricate  and  narrow  chan- 
nels, rendering  the  shores  of  Finland  easy  of 
defence  in  case  of  hostile  attack  by  sea.  But  the 
chief  natural  feature  of  the  country  is  its  m^^riads 
of  lakes,  which  spread  like  a  network  over  a  large 
proportion  of  its  surface ;  some  of  them  being  of 
very  considerable  size.  The  greater  number  of 
these  are  in  the  S.  and  E. ;  they  have  frequent 
communications  with  each  other,  and  generfdly 
abound  with  islands.  There  are  numerous  rivers, 
but  none  of  much  importance.  Climate  rigorous. 
Even  in  the  S.  the  winter  lasts  from  six  to  seven 
months,  and  in  the  N.  from  eight  to  nine  months. 
Dense  fogs  are  very  frequent ;  heavy  rains  take 
place  in  autumn,  and  in  May  and  June  the  thaws 
nearlj^  put  a  stop  to  all  travelling.  In  the  N.  the 
sun  IS  absent  during  Dec  and  Jan. ;  but  during 
the  short  summer,  while  that  luminary  is  almost 
perpetually  above  the  horizon,  the  heat  is  often 
very  great ;  and  near  Uleaboig,  in  about  the  65th 
deg.  lat.,  the  com  is  sown  and  reaped  within  six 
or  seven  weeks.  Crops,  in  all  parts  of  the  duchy, 
are  exposed  to  the  double  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  sudden  frosts,  and  by  the  ravages  of  a 
variety  of  caterpillar  called  turila  by  the  natives. 
The  principal  geolo^cal  formations  are  granite, 
whicn  very  easily  disintegrates,  hard  limestone, 
and  slate.  Soil  for  the  most  part  stony  and 
poor. 

Agricultural  and  other  Produce,  —  Finland  is 
more  productive  than  the  opposite  part  of  the 
Scandmavian  peninsula,  and  when  it  belonged  to 
the  Swedish  crown,  it  furnished  a  good  deal  more 
com  than  was  necessary  for  its  own  consumption, 
and  was  termed  the  granary  of  Sweden.  Bye 
and  barley  are  the  kinds  of  grain  chiefly  culti- 
vated, the  rye  of  Vasa  being  celebrated  for  its 
excellence;  wheat  is  but  litUe  ^wn,  but  oats 
are  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  The  pea- 
sants are  obliged,  from  the  humidity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, to  kiki-dry  all  the  grain,  after  which  it 
will  keep  for  fifteen  or  ei^teen  years.  Pulse, 
hops,  hemp,  flax,  and  a  litUe  tobacco  are  raised. 
Potatoes  were  introduced  about  1762,  and  are  now 
in  general  use.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
sui^ce  is  under  culture.  The  land  requires  a 
large  quantity  of  manure,  and  that  in  common 
use  is  wood  ashes,  procured  by  setting  fire  to  the 
forests  and  underwood,  arter  which  operation 
hea^y  crops  are  sometimes  obtained.  The  natural 
poverty  of  the  soil  is  such  that,  excepting  in  the 
S.  prov.  of  Tavastehus,  where  it  is  deprived  of  a 
continued  supply  of  artificial  stimulus,  the  crops 
rapidly  fall  off,  and  the  cleared  land  is  soon  aban- 
doned for  another  portion  of  soil,  the  wood  on 
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which  is  purposely  destroyed.  This  plan  of  ma- 
nuring the  land,  though  Veil  enough  adapted  to 
bring  fens  covered  with  brushwood  into  cultivar- 
tion,  is  highly  injurious  to  the  foreate,  and  eon- 
aequently  to  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national 
wealth.  The  forests,  which  are  verj'  extensive, 
and  stretch  to  the  N.  limits  of  the  duchy,  consist 
principally  of  pine  and  fir;  but  contain  also 
beech,  elm,  poplar,  oak,  ash  and  birch.  Timber, 
deab,  potash,  pitch,  tar,  and  rosin  are  amongst 
the  most  important  products  of  Finland.  Cherries 
and  apples  ripen  at  Yasa,  and  a  species  of  crab- 
apple  grows  wild  in  the  W. ;  but  other  fruits,  ex- 
cept a  few  kind  of  berries,  are  rare.  Next  to  agri- 
culture, cattle-breeding  and  fishing  are  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  people.  The  meadows  and 
pastures,  though  but  little  attention  is  paid  to 
them,  are,  in  general,  very  good;  and  furnish, 
with  leaves  and  straw,  an  abundant  supply  of 
food  for  nearly  900,000  head  of  cattle,  835,000 
sheep,  with  considerable  numbers  of  hogs  and 
goats.  Horses,  of  which  there  are  about  235,000, 
are  small,  strong,  and  hardy.  In  the  N.  the  pea- 
sants possess  large  herds  of  rein-deer.  Bears, 
wolves,  elks,  deer,  foxes,  beavers,  polecats,  and 
various  kinds  of  game  abound.  Seal  and  herring 
fisheries  are  established  on  many  parts  of  the 
coast;  and  the  salmon  and  stnemling  {Clvpea 
harengut)  are  caught  in  great  quantities  in  the 
lakes,  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  food.  Iron  mines  were  for- 
merly wrought,  but  at  present  only  bog-iron  is 
procured.  Lead,  sulphur,  arsenic,  nitre,  tin,  and 
copper  are  met  with ;  the  last  two,  but  espedallj^ 
copper,  being  produced  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties ;  salt  is  very  scarce,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  import.  Manufactures,  except  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  few  cotton  factories  (the  result  of  the 
prohibitive  system),  iron  forges,  glass  works,  sail- 
cloth, and  hose  factories,  are  entirely  domestic. 
The  peasant  prepares  his  own  tar,  potash,  and 
charcoal ;  constructs  his  own  boat  furniture  and 
wooden  utensils ;  and  weaves  at  home  the  coarse 
woollen  and  other  fabrics  he  uses.  He  often  lives 
100  miles  from  any  town,  and  is.  therefore,  thrown 
for  the  most  part  upon  his  own  resources  and  in- 
genuity for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  In  some 
districts  the  inhab.  never  repair  to  a  town  but  to 
obtain  salt.  The  exports,  of  the  value  of  about 
3,000,000  silver  roubles  a  year,  consist  of  timber, 
butchers'  meat,  butter,  skins,  potash,  tar,  and  fish, 
to  Russia  and  Sweden,  with  which  countries  the 
principal  intercourse  is  maintained.  In  1852  the 
export  trade  employed  467  vessels  of  107,000  tons, 
and  the  coasting  trade  about  900  vessels  of  50,000 
tons.  There  are  a  few  good  roads,  made  bv  the 
Swedes  while  they  were  in  possession  of  tlie 
country;  but  they  do  not  extend  far  into  the  in- 
terior. Post  horses  are  furnished,  as  in  Sweden, 
by  the  adjacent  farmers.  In  commercial  dealings, 
the  Russian  is  the  currency  established  by  law ; 
but  Swedish  paper  money  is  also  in  circula^on. 

Government, — Since  1831,  Finland  has  been  di- 
^•ided  into  8  IdnSf  or  governments,  of  very  unequal 
magnitude,  the  most  northerly,  Uleaborg,  being 
about  as  large  as  all  the  others ;  but  this  is  a 
consequence  of  the  wildness  and  sterility  of  the 
country,  the  absolute  amount  of  its  population 
and  its  density,  especially  the  latter,  being  far 
below  the  average  of  the  more  southerly  govern- 
ments. The  ^Rff  are  subdivided  into  fogderier  or 
districts,  and  in  JuBrade*  or  circles.  Chief  towns, 
Helsinfors,  the  present  cap. ;  Abo,  the  former  cap. ; 
Tavastehus,  Vasa,  Uleaborg,  and  Tomeo.  A  Rus- 
sian military  governor  rasides  at  Helsinfors.  Fin- 
land has  a'  diet  composed  of  the  orders  of  the 
Mobility,  clergy,  citizens,  and  poasanfrv,  and  a 


code  of  laws  and  judicial  system  nmilar  to  that  of 
Sweden.  For  more  than  half  a  century  this  diet 
was  inactive,  until  it  was  again  convoked,  in  Sept. 
1863,  by  the  'Grand-duke  Emperor.'  The  revenue 
of  Finland,  which  is  kept  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  the  empire,  amounted,  in  1862,  to  3,005,269 
roubles,  or  429,324/.,  and  the  expenditure,  during 
the  same  year,  to  2,831,478  roubles,  or  404,497^ 
Among  the  privileges  of  the  people  is  that  none 
but  a  native  Finlander  can  hold  any  ofilce  of 
trust  in  the  country.  The  Finnish  troops,  amount- 
ing in  time  of  peace  to  about' 3,000  men,  are  not 
intermixed  with  the  ordinary  Russian  troops. 
The  Finnish  fleet,  by  far  the  best  manned  portioa 
of  the  Russian  naval  force,  forms  a  distinct  squad- 
ron under  the  national  flag.  Sveaborg,  on  some 
small  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  at  a  little 
distance  from  Helsingfors,  is  a  principal  station  of 
the  Russian  fleet,  and  is  very  strongly  fortified. 
Almost  all  the  pop.  as  before  stated  are  Lutherans, 
under  the  bishops  of  Abo  and  Borgo :  except  in 
the  government  of  Wyboig,  where  they  belong 
to  the  Russian  church.*  Public  education  is  very 
backward.  There  is,  however,  a  university  at 
Helsingfors,  with  5  academies,  and  12  superior 
schools.  A  society  for  the  encouragemoit  of  the 
Finnish  language  and  literature  has  been  warmly 
patronised  bv  the  Russian  government. 

People.-^bvi  the  W.  coast,  and  in  the  Aland 
Arehipelago  (which  is  included  in  Finland),  the 
inhab.  are  mostly  of  Swedish,  and  in  the  SE.  of 
Russian  descent*;  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
pop.  are  Finns.  The  latter  have,  by  many  geo- 
graphers, been  identified  with  the  Feitni  of  Tacitus, 
and  the  Phimti  of  Ptolemy.  There  are,  however, 
circumstances  which  give  rise  to  considerable 
doubt  respecting  such  identity.  The  Finns  call 
themselves  Sonotnalalseth,  or 'inhabitants  of  the 
marshes.'  They  have  no  analogy  with  the  Sla- 
vonian or  Teutonic  races.  They  are  of  middle 
height,  robust,  flat-faced,  with  prominent  cheek- 
bones, light,  reddish,  or  yellowish  brown  hair, 
grey  eyes^  little  beard,  and  a  dull  sallow  com- 

Klexion.  They  are  courageous,  hospitable,  and 
onest;  but  obstinate  in  the  extreme,  indolent, 
dirty,  and  it  is  said  revengefuL  They  are  grave 
and*  rather  unsocial.  Almost  every  one  is  a  poet 
or  musician.  But  they  have  no  taste  for  dancing, 
or  indeed  knowledge  of  the  art,  or  of  games  of 
chance,  except  in  the  towns,  where  they  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Swedes,  Their  amuse- 
ments consist  principally  in  feats  of  bodily  strength 
and  activity.  The  customs  and  habits  of  the 
Finns  have  been  handed  down  time  imm^noiial, 
and  their  costume  forcibly  brought  their  supposed 
E.  origin  to  the  mind  ol'  Mr.  Elliot,  who  observes 
in  his  letters  from  the  N.  of  Europe,  *  I  could 
fancy  myself  in  Asia.  The  peasants  wear  long 
loose  robes  of  a  coarse  woollen  manufacture,  secured 
by  a  silken  ceinture  like  the  kummerbund  of  the 
Mussulmans.  Their  dress,  except  the  European 
hat,  resembles  that  of  the  Beoparries  of  CabouL 
In  Russian  or  Old  Finland,  the  peasants  wear  a 
cloak  or  caftan,  sometimes  called  a  khaUwt,  re- 
sembling in  form,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  E.  dress.* 
(pp.  251-259 )  The  Finns  make  frequent  use  of 
hot  vapour  baths,  and  Malte-Brun  supposes  that 
they  communicated  the  custom  to  their  Russian 
conquerors. 

History, — The  Finns  were  pagans,  living  under 
their  own  independent  kings  till  the  12th  cen- 
tury; about  the  middle  of  which  Finland  was 
conquered  by  the  Swedes,  who  introduced  Chris- 
tianity. The  proWnce  of  Wyborg  was  conquered 
and  annexed  to  Russia  by  Peter  the  Great,  in 
1721 ;  the  remainder  of  the  country  became  part 
of  the  Russian  dominions  (also  b^'  conquest)  in 
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1809.  Ever  eince  that  period  the  Russian  govern- 
ment has  endeavoured,  by  conciliating  the  Finnish 
party,  and  promoting  objects  of  national  import- 
ance, to  attach  the  bulk  of  the  population  to  its 
interests;  and  in  this  it  is  said  to  have  been 
eminently  successful. 

FIORENZOLA,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov. 
Piacenza,  on  the  Lardi,  15  m.  SE.  Piacenza.  Pop. 
6,132  in  1861.  The  town  was  the  native  pUu^  of 
Cardinal  Alberoni.  About  8  m.  S.,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Alira,  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Veleia, 
buried  in  the  fourth  century  by  the  faU  of  the 
mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  it  was  situated,  and 
not  discovered  till  1761.  The  remains  of  anti- 
quity that  have  been  dug  out  of  its  ruins  are  more 
numerous  and  perfect  than  in  any  other  ancient 
city  of  Ital^,  with  the  exception  of  Uerculaneum 
and  PompeiL 

FIUME,  a  sea-port  town  of  Austria,  situated 
on  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  at  the  NE.  extremity  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea;  lat.  45°  19'  89"  N.,  long.  14° 
26'  46"  E.  Pop.  16,319  in  1857.  Fiume  is  the 
chief  town  and  seat  of  government  of  the  distr. 
called  the  Hungarian  'Litorale,'  and,  with  the 
minor  adjacent  Imrbours  of  fiuccari,  Porto  Re,  and 
Harrinschizza,  is  the  point  of  contact  for  the  rich 
and  powerful  kingdom  of  Hungary  with  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  importance  of  Fiume  was  re- 
cognised at  an  early  period  by  the  emperor 
Charles  YI.,  who  constructed  a  magnificent  road 
about  76  m.  in  length,  leading  to  this  port  from 
Carlstadt  in  Croatia,  the  spot  where  the  inland 
navigation  by  means  of  the  rivers  Save  and  Culpa 
terminates.  This  road  was  called,  after  its  founder, 
the  *  Carolina ; '  but  the  difficult  task  of  traversing 
the  Julian  Alps  was  found  to  be  but  imperfectly 
accomplished  by  its  means,  and  the  emperor  Jo- 
seph II.  laid  down  another  line  of  road  to  the 
coast,  between  Carlstadt  and  Zeng,  in  the  military 
frontier,  which  was  named  the  *  Josephina.'  In 
1809,  a  third  line  of  road,  one  of  the  finest  under- 
takings of  the  kind  in  Europe,  was  opened  at  the 
expense  of  a  joint-stock  company,  the  share- 
holders in  which  were  chiefly  magnates  of  Hun- 
gary. This  road  was  named  the  'Louisa,'  after 
the  empress  Maria  Louisa ;  and,  on  account  of  its 
comparatively  gentle  declivity,  is  the  most  fre- 
quented. Notwithstanding  these  exertions,  and 
the  outlay  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  an 
endeavour  to  render  the  Culpa  navigable  above 
Carlstadt,  the  trade  carried  on  here  is  not  very 
considerable,  excepting  in  years  when  there  is  a 
large  exportation  of  grain  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  other  countries. 

The  branch  of  the  Louisa  road  which  leads  to 
Buccari  is  chiefly  used  for  the  transport  of  timber 
and  staves.  The  oak  timber  of  Camiola,  and  the 
Littorale,  is  of  the  best  quality;  and  the  ships 
buUt  at  Trieste,  Fiume,  and  other  ports,  beinj^ 
stzong,  handsome,  and  well  fitted  out,  and  their 
crews  expert  and  temperate,  are  much  sought  afler 
and  bring  high  freights.  There  are  some  manu- 
factures at  Fiume  of  linen,  coarse  cloths,  leather, 
and  rosoglio ;  also  a  wax-bleaching  estabUahment, 
and  a  sugar  refinery.  The  harbour  is  small,  being 
only  the  entrance  to  a  mountain-stream  of  a  few 
miles  in  length,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
clear.  Laige  vessels  lie  in  the  roadstead,  at  a  few 
hundred  paces  off  shore,  where  the  water  is  deep 
enough,  and  where  the  high  land  of  the  coast 
shelters  them  tolerably  well  from  the  effects  of  tlie 
horn,  or  NE.  wind. 

FLAMBOKOUGH  HEAD,  a  bold  promontory 
of  England  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  projectinff  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  sea ;  lat.  b4P  T  K., 
long.  0°  5'  W.  This  is  at  once  the  most  striking 
and  roost  celebrated  headland  on  the  E.  coast  of 
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the  kingdom.  Its  high,  whit«,  perpendicular, 
limestone  cliffs  render  it  a  most  conspicuous  object. 
Many  of  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed  are  in- 
sulated, of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  soar  to  a  great 
height.  Most  of  them  have  solid  bases,  but  others 
are  pierced  through  and  arched.  On  the  N.  side 
are  vast  caverns,  leading  into  the  body  of  the 
head,  the  retreat  of  immense  numbers  of' sea-fowl 
and  wild  pigeons.  A  light-house,  with  a  revolving 
light,  having  the  lantern  elevated  214  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  was  erected  on  this  head  in 
1806. 

FLANDERS,  the  name  of  a  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  district  of  Belgium,  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  E.  and  W.  FUnders.     See  Bkloium. 

FLECHE  (LA),  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Sarthe, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Loire,  24  m.  SW.  Le  Mans,  on 
the  railway  from  Paris  to  Nantes.  Pop.  7,077  in 
1861.  The  town  is  generally  well  built ;  streets 
broad,  dean,  and  ornamented  with  fountains  sup- 
plied by  an  aqueduct  upwards  of  ^  m.  in  length. 
Its  chief  public  building  is  a  royal  military 
college,  formerly  a  celebrated  Jesuits'  college, 
founded,  in  1603,  by  Henry  IV.  It  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  well  laid  out;  contains  an  elegant 
church,  a  public  library  with  14,000  vols.,  a  picture- 
gallery  ;  and  has  attached  to  it  a  fine  park,  and 
gardens.  The  church  of  St.  Thomas,  town-hall, 
haU  of  justice,  and  hospital,  are  the  otlier  principal 
edifices.  La  Fl^he,  though  advantageously  placed 
on  a  navigable  river,  is  renuirkably  deficient  in 
manufactures  and  trade.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefecture,  and  court  of  original  jurisdiction.  Its 
em-irons  are  exceedingly  agreeable.  Previously 
to  the  10th  century,  it  was  called  Fisia ;  ,it  owes 
its  present  name  to  the  spire  {jieche),  placed  in 
the  12th  century  on  the  tower  of  St.  Thomas's 
church.  One  of  the  greatest  of  Scotch  philosophers, 
David  Hume,  resided  at  La  Fl^he  in  1785  and 
1736,  and  here  composed  the  greater  portion  of 
his  earliest  work,  the  'The  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature.'  La  Fltehe  was  the  birthplace  of  Des- 
cartes. 

FLENSBURG,  a  sea-port  t«wn  of  Germany,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  fiord  or  bay,  19  m.  NNW.  Schleswig, 
on  the  railway  from  Kiel  to  Friedericia.  Pop. 
19,682  in  1860.  The  town  is  ancient,  well  built, 
clean,  and  thriving.  The  harbour  has  water  suf- 
ficient to  float  the  largest  ships.  There  are  sugar- 
houses  and  distilleries,  with  manufactures  of  cloth, 
cotton,  paper,  soap,  and  tobacco ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
celebrat^  for  the  tiles  made  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  of  which  large  quantities  are  exported. 
About  250  vessels  belong  to,  and  several  are  built 
at,  the  port. 

FLINT,  a  marit  co.  of  N.  Wales,  consisting  of 
two  separate  portions,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Irish  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  the  lestuary  of  the  Dee 
and  the  Dee  itself,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Den- 
bighshire ;  the  other  and  smaller  portion  lies  along 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Dee,  between  Cheshire  and 
Salop.  Area  289  so.  m.,  or  184,905  acres,  being 
the  smallest  of  the  Welsh  counties.  The  surface 
is  considerably  diversified.  The  N.  part  is  mostly 
flat,  and  consists  in  great  part  of  a  portion  of  the 
vale  of  Clwyd.  The  vale  of  Mold  is  also  flat  and 
highly  productive,  as  is  the  detached  portion  to 
the  S.  of  the  Dee.  A  ridge  of  hills  runs  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  county,  mostly  parallel 
to  the  Dee  and  its  sestuarv,  which,  though  ex- 
ternally barren,  are  valuable  from  their  mines  of 
lead  and  other  minerals;  but,  on  the  whole,  there 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  good  land  in  this  than  in 
any  other  Welsh  county.  Besides  the  Dee  and  the 
Clwyd,  the  county  is  watered  by  the  Alyn  and 
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%ther  streamft.  Agriculture,  though  still  rather 
backward,  has  been  materially  improved,  and 
many  parts  are  well  cultivated.  There  has  also, 
within  the  present  century,  been  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  farm  buildmgs  and  cottages,  and  in 
the  implements  and  stock.  Manufactures  have 
been  introduced  into  Flintshire,  especially  that  of 
cotton,  which  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Mold. 
But  the  principal  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in 
this  CO.,  next  to  agricidture,  is  that  of  mining :  its 
lead  mines  are  at  present  the  most  extensive  of 
any  in  the  empire;  those  of  copper  are  also  of 
considerable  value:  and  beds  of  coal  exist  all 
alou^  the  shore  of  the  Dee,  large  quantities  of 
whicn  are  used  in  smelting  works,  in  addition  to 
those  that  are  exported.  The  smelting  works  in 
the  vicinity  of  Holywell  are  very  extensive,  and 
employ  from  600  to  700  hands.  Flint  returns  2 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz,  1  for  the  co.  and  1  for 
the  town  of  Flint  and  its  contributory  bors. 
Kegistered  electors  for  the  co..  2,896  in  1862. 
Flintshire  is  divided  into  5  hundreds  and  28  pa^ 
rishes ;  and  in  1861  had  a  pop.  of  69,737,  living  in 
1 5,1 1 3  houses.  Gross  annual  value  of  real  property, 
255.669t  in  1857,  and  831,807/.  in  1862. 

Flint,  a  par.  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of  N. 
Wales,  CO.  Flint,  hund.  Coleshill,  on  the  sestuaiy 
of  the  Dee,  11  m.  NW.  Chester,  and  185  m.  NW. 
London  by  London  and  North  Western  railway, 
via  Chester.  Pop.  3,428  in  1861.  The  borough 
includes  the  parish  of  Flint  and  the  township  of 
Coleshill-Fawr.  It  is  situated  within  a  large 
quadrangular  space,  surrounded,  on  the  principle 
of  a  Roman  encampment,  by  ramparts,  and  a  deep 
entrenchment,  having  at  the  NE.  extremity  its 
ancient  castle.  IVo  main  streets  cross  at  nght 
angles,  and  are  similarly  intersected  by  smaller 
streets,  the  frequent  gaps  and  broken  walls  in 
which  give  the  town  a  dilapidated,  deserted  aspect. 
It  has  a  new  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  and 
five  dissenting  chapels ;  a  national  school  for  140 
children,  several  Sunday  schools,  and  a  guildhaU. 
The  assizes,  formerly  held  here,  have  been  long 
since  removed  to  Mold,  to  which  the  county  gaol 
has  also  been  more  recently  transferred.  The  coal 
works  and  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity  employ  the 
chief  part  of  the  pop.  Of  late  years,  in  cbnae- 
nucnoe  of  obstructions  in  the  channel  of  the  Dee, 
Flint  has  become,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
port  of  Clicster ;  and  here  the  larger  vessels  (es- 
j)ecially  thoj«e  with  timber)  dischaige  into 
lighters,  or  rafts  are  formed  and  floated  up  to  that 
city.  The  wharfs,  which  have  been  much  improved, 
and  extended  of  late  years,  are  accessible  to  ves- 
sels of  300  tons,  at  any  time  of  ride.  Hallways 
lead  from  the  wharfs  to  the  mines.  The  exports 
consist  chiefly  of  coals  to  Ireland  and  coastwise ; 
and  lead,  in  pigs,  sheets,  dbc,  from  the  works  in 
the  vicinity.  During  the  summer  season  Flint  is 
a  place  of  some  resort  for  sea-bathing :  there  are 
also  hot  baths  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 
llic  castle,  now  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay,  is  a 
square  building,  with  round  towers  at  three  of  the 
angles,  and  at  the  fourth  is  a  much  laiger  tower 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  castle,  but  originally 
joined  to  it  by  a  drawbridge.  Formerly  the  Dee 
flowed  beneath  the  walls,  and  rings  were  fastened 
in  them,  to  which  ship«  were  moored;  but  it  has 
now  receded  to  some  distance.  The  foundation  of 
this  castle  is  ascribed  to  Henry  II.  Flint  received 
its  first  charter  m  1283.  Since  the  27th  Henrj' 
VIII.  it  returned  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  along 
with  the  contributory  bors.  of  Khydlan,  Overton, 
Caerwis,  and  Caergwle :  to  these  the  Reform  Act 
added  St.  Asaph,  Holywell,  and  Mold :  the  right 
of  voting  previously  to  the  Reform  Act  was  vested 
in  the  inhab.  paying  poor  and  church  rates.    Rc- 
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gistered  voters  for  Flint  and  its  contributoiy  IiAb. 
751  in  1862,  among  whom  85  *  scot-and-lot '  v^«rs. 
The  municipal  bor.  is  restricted  to  a  small  space 
round  the  town,  and  is  governed  by  4  aldermen 
and  12  counsellors.  The  ntimerous  relics  in  the 
vicinity  make  it  probable  that  Flint  was  a  Roman 
station ;  and  the  remains  of  smel ting-places  and 
washes  on  the  ancient  plan,  prove  that  the  lead 
mines  had  been  worked  at  a  remote  period. 

FLODDEN,  a  village  of  England,  co.  Nor- 
thumberland, 5  m.  SE.  Coldstream,  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  destructive  conflicts 
recorded  in  British  history.  James  IV.,  king  of 
Scotland,  having  invaded  England  with  a  large 
force,  was  encountered  here,  on  the  9th  of  Sept., 
1513,  by  an  English  anny  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 
James,  who  was  destitute  of  every  quality  of* a 
general,  except  braver)-,  was  killed,  and  his  army 
totally  defeated.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
Scotch  was  extremely  great.  Besides  the  king, 
no  fewer  than  12  earls,  13  lords,  and  5  eldest  son^ 
of  peers,  with  a  vast  number  of  gentlemen  and 
persons  of  distincdon,  and  probably  about  10,000 
common  soldiers,  were  left  on  the  field.  The  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  English  was  comparatively  in- 
considerable. This  is  by  far  the  most  calamitous 
defeat  in  the  Scottish  annals,  and  as  there  yras 
hardly  a  family  of  distinction  in  the  kingdom  who 
did  not  lose  one  or  more  members  in  it,  the  whole 
nation  was  involved  in  mourning  and  despair. 
(See  Tytler,  Pinkerton,  Histories  of  Scotland.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  given  a  viWd  and  generally  cor- 
rect account  of  this  great  battle  in  his  *■  Manuion.*) 

FLORENCE  (Ital.  Firenze,  an.  FloraUia  Tu9- 
corvm),  a  famous  city  of  Central  Italy,  and,  since 
1865,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  on  both 
sides  the  Amo,  63  m.  S.  by  W.  Bologna,  68  m. 
ENE.  Leghorn,  and  187  m.  NW.  Rome,  on  the 
railway  irom  Rome  to  Milan.  Pop.  112,236  in 
1862,  and  estimated  at  150,000  in  Sept.  1865,  after 
the  transfer  of  the  government  and  court  of  tJie  king 
of  Italy  to  the  city,  Florence  stands  in  a  richly 
wooded,  well  cultivated,  and  beautiful  valley,  en- 
circled by  the  Apennines,  and  is  well  built  and 
agreeable.  Its  snape  is  nearly  a  square,  the  sides 
of  which  almost  correspond  with  the  cardinal 
points :  the  Amo  intersects  it  from  SE.  to  N  W.,  3 
of  the  quartdrs  into  which  it  is  divided  being  situ- 
ated on  the  right,  and  the  fourth  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  It  is  enclosed  by  an  old  wall  about 
5  m.  in  circuit,  flanked  with  towers  and  pierced  by 

7  gates,  which,  besides  being  useless  as  a  means 
of  defence,  is  injurious,  b^  preventing  the  free  in- 
gress and  egress  of  the  atizens,  and  checking  the 
circulation  of  the  air.  llie  communication  be- 
tween the  opposite  sides  of  the  river  is  maintained 
by  means  of  7  bridges.  Florence  contains  a  great 
number  of  magniticent  edifices  and  squares,  gene- 
rally adorned  vnXh  statues,  columns,  or  fountains : 
there  are  no  fewer  than  170  churches,  89  convents, 
2  royal,  and  many  other  palaces,  12  hosjiitals,  and 

8  great  and  small  theatres.  Altogether  Florence 
bears  the  aspect  of  a  city  filled  with  nobles  and 
their  domestics — a  city  of  bridges,  churches,  and 
palaces.  Every  building  has  a  superb  and  archi- 
tectural form.  Each  angle  of  a  street  presents  an 
architectural  view,  fit  to  be  drawn  for  a  scene  in  a 
theatre.  Many  of  the  houses  are  palaces ;  and  a 
palace  in  Florence  is  a  magnificent  pile,  ventiable 
from  its  antiqidty,  of  a  square  and  bulky  form, 
with  a  plain  front,  extending  from  two  to  three 
hundred  feet,  built  of  huge  cUirk  grey  stones,  in  a 
massive,  gloomy,  and  impressive  stvle.  The  roof 
is  flat,  with  a  deep  cornice,  and  bold  projected 
soffits,  which  gives  a  grand,  square,  and  magnifi- 
cent appearance  to  the  edifice.  The  chimneys 
are  grouped  into  stacks,  the  tops  of  which,  iucrea:^ 
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iiig  in  bulk  as  tbey  rise  in  heif^ht^  resemble  a 
crown.  Many  of  these  palaces  are  titled  up  with 
great  magnificence,  and  some  of  them  contain 
valuable  galleries  of  pictures,  that  are  mostly  open 
to  the  public.  The  streets,  though  in  parts  nar- 
row, winding,  and  angular,  are  mostly  wide  and 
Btraight ;  and  they  are  admirably  paved,'  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Koman  roads,  with  angular 
blocks  of  trap,  or  sandstone.  The  houses  generally 
are  substantial,  more  so,  apparently,  than  those  of 
Kome.  The  Piazza  reale  is  the  laigest  square ;  it 
has  a  fine  marble  fountain,  and  an  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze  of  Cosmo  I.  by  John  of  Bologna; 
the  Piazza  deW  Anmtnziata  is  surrounded  by  ar- 
cades, and  has  two  fine  bronze  fountains,  and  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  The  Piazza 
del  Mercato  Feccftio,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  has  a  marble  column  from  which  it  is  a  mile 
to  each  extremity.  The  Amo  is  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  the  Tiber  at  Rome.  The  bridge,  A'.  jTHnita, 
buUt  of  marble  in  1557  by  Ammahati,  is  designed 
in  a  st>'Ie  of  elegance  and  simplicity  unrivalled  by 
the  most  succes^ul  efforts  of  modem  artists.  The 
Pante  VecchiOy  built  in  1345,  has  the  houses  of  the 
street  continued  over  it,  so  that  it  is  not  till  they 
airive  at  an  open  arcade  in  the  centre  that  passen- 
gers become  aware  of  their  situation.  The  bridges 
and  the  handsome  though  not  spacious  quays  by 
which  it  is  bordered,  afford  fine  views  of  the  river, 
Florence  being  in  this  respect  much  superior  to 
the  *  Eternal  City.'  The  cathedral,  or  Duomo,  a 
vast  edifice,  coated  with  marble,  about  500  ft.  in 
length,  and  384  ft.  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross, 
stands  in  a  spacious  square.  It  was  begun  by 
Amolfo  di  Lapo  in  1296,  and  finished  by  Brunel- 
leschi  in  1426 :  its  cupola  is  said  to  have  suggested 
to  Michael  Angclo  the  first  idea  of  that  of  St. 
Peter's.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  veneered,  as  it 
were,  with  various-coloured  marble  slabs,  arranged 
in  narrow  strips  or  panels.  *  lliere  is  something,' 
says  a  recent  traveUer,  *  imposing  in  the  name  of 
a  marble  edifice,  but  not  so  in  the  reality' :  polished 
marble  is  worse  than  rough  marble,  which,  again, 
is  inferior  to  sandstone  or  granite ;  but  coloured 
marble  (parti-coloured  especuilly)  is  worse  tlian  all. 
The  Zhtomo  of  Florence,  built  in  defiance  of  all  the 
orders  of  architecture,il  neither  Grecian  nor  Gothic, 
although  of  the  a^e  of  the  latter  style ;  and  its  di- 
mensions alone  give  it  greatness.  The  interior  is 
very  striking,  but  spoiled  by  a  circular  screen  of 
Grecian  columns  round  the  altar.'  Another  tra- 
veller says,  that  this  cathedral  is  to  St.  Peter's 
what  harlequin  is  to  a  Roman  senator.  The  Cam- 
panile j  or  belfry,  adjoining  the  Duomo^  but  de- 
tached from  it,  is  a  fine  tower  288  ft«  in  height. 
Charles  V.  was  so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  he 
used  to  say  it  should  be  kept  in  a  glass  case. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Duumo,  the  other 
churches  have  bttle  worth  notice  in  their  architec- 
ture, and  many  of  them  are  unfinished  and  poor. 
That  of  Santa  Croce,  however,  called  tlie  Pan- 
theon of  Florence,  is  interesting  from  its  contain- 
ing the  remains  and  tombs  of  four  of  the  greatest 
men  of  modem  Italy,  or  indeed  of  modem  times 
— Michael  Angelo,  GalUeo,  Machiavelli,  and  Al- 
fieri.  The  church  of  San  Lorenzo  contains  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Medici  family,  said  by  Lord 
Byron  to  be  a  *  tawdry,  glaring,  and  unfinished 
chapel,'  and  admitted  by  less  severe  critics  to  be 
ostentatious  and  in  bad  taste.  In  a  cloister  at- 
tached to  this  church  is  the  Lauren tian  library, 
containing  a  peculiarly  valuable  collection  of 
above  6,000  manuscripts  and  120,000  vols. 

Among  the  palaces  are  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  or 
old  palace,  inhabited  by  the  Medici,  when  citizens 
of  I*  lorence.  It  was  begun  in  1298,  and  finished 
in  1550.    It  b  in  a  massive,  severe,  and  gloomy 


style,  and  has  a  noble  tower  268  ft.  in  height, 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  This  palace  is  now  occupied  with  the 
principal  public  offices.  The  Palazzo  Pittiy 
erected  in  1440,  the  onlinaiy  residence  of  the  king 
of  Italy,  is  a  vast  and  heavy  stmcture ;  it  is  fur- 
nished in  the  most  costly  manner,  and  is  enriched 
with  a  great  number  of  fine  statues,  busts,  and  i)ic- 
tures,  and  an  excellent  library.  Attached  to  the 
Pitti  palace  are  the  Boboli  gardens,  laid  out  by 
Cosmo  I.  in  1550,  in  the  pure  classical  style ;  that 
is,  in  rectangular  walks,  flanked  with  cut  trcen 
fashioned  into  a  wall  or  arched  over  head,  and 
furnished  with  a  due  quantity  of  stone  steps,  stone 
walls,  and  stone  statues.  Connected  with  the^^e 
gardens  is  the  botanical  garden,  a  museum  of 
natural  history',  a  splendid  anatomical  collection 
modelled  in  wax  by  the  Abb^  Fontana,  occupyuig 
15  apartments,  and  a  fine  library.  Another*  fine 
palace,  the  Riccardi,  was  built  in  1440,  after  a  de- 
sign by  Michelozzo.  It  has  a  noble  gallery,  with 
a  ceiling  painted  by  Luca  Giordano,  and  a  select 
library  with  40,000  vols.,  open  to  the  public.  It 
is  now  occupied  by  the  Accadeniia  deUa  Cruaca 
and  some  public  departments.  But  the  glory  of 
Florence  is  its  grand  gallery :  it  occupies  the  upper 
floor  of  the  Ufizi,  a  building  erected  after  a  design 
of  Yasari  by  Cosmo  I.,  consisting  of  two  parallel 
corridors  or  galleries,  each  448  ft.  in  length,  and 
72  ft.  apart,  united  at  one  end  by  a  third  corridor, 
the  choicest  and  most  valuable  specimens  of  art 
being  preserved  in  saloons  opening  from  the  cor- 
ridors on  each  side.  This  galler}'  contains  some 
chef$-dcBuvre  of  statuary,  at  the  head  of  which,  by 
universal  consent,  is  placed  the  Venus  de  Medici, 
the  goddess  who  *  lives  and  loves  in  stone'  The 
matchless  statue  was  discovered  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, in.theYillaHadriana,  near  Tivoli;  and  being 
acquired  by  the  Medici  family,  was  placed  in  tlicir 
palace  in  Rome,  whence  it  was  conv<»j'ed  to  Flo- 
rence by  order  of  C^jsmo  III.  The  whole  of  the 
left  arm,  and  a  part  of  the  right,  are  modern,  hav- 
ing been  restored  by  Bandinellu  An  inscription 
on  the  base  intimates  that  it  is  the  work  o  i  an 
Athenian  artist,  called  Cleomenes  :  this,  however, 
is  generally  discredited.  But,  whoever  may  be 
the  sculptor,  it  is  certainly  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  famous  statue  of  Venus  sold  by  Praxiteles  to 
the  Cnidians,  respecting  which  some  rather  curious 
particulars  may  be  seen  in  Pliny.  (Hist  Nat,, 
lib.  xxxvl  §j5.)  The  attitude  of  the  Venua  de 
Medici  corresponds  with  the  verses  of  Ovid,  who 
perhaps  had  this  very  statue  in  his  eye : — 

•  Ipsa  Yenua  pnbem,  qnoties  velamina  ponit, 
Protegitor  leeva  semi-reducta  manu.' 

De  Arte  Amand.,  ii.  v.  614. 

Addison  says  of  this  famous  statue,  that '  the  soft- 
ness of  the  flesh,  the  delicacy  of  the  shape,  air  and 
posture,  and  the  correctness  of  the  design,  are  in- 
expressible.' (Travels,  art.  *  Florence.')  And, 
according  to  Byron, 

* the  goddess  loves  in  stone,  and  fills 

The  air  around  with  beauty.' 

Among  the  other  chef8-d*catvre,  the  best  perhaps 
are,  the  Knife-grinder,  the  Fawn,  the  Wrestlers, 
and  Niobe  and  her  Children,  llie  collection  of 
T>aindngs  comprises  superb  specimens  of  all  the 
best  schools,  and  is  said  to  suri)ass  even  that  of  the 
Yatican  Speaking  of  this  galler>',  an  English  tra- 
veller observes : — *  Persons  like'  myself,  with  no 
pretensions  to  connoisseurship,  will  feel  how  poor 
and  vulgar  the  pictures  of  the  tramontane  artists 
are  when  placed  beside  the  works  of  the  great  Ita- 
lian masters  in  this  galler}-.  Among  those  who 
admire  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  for  their 
correct  and  faithful  representation  of  individual 
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nature,  and  their  skill  in  chiaroscuro,  there  are 
few,  I  venture  to  think,  whose  taste,  after  some 
weeks  spent  in  perambulating  the  pictore  galleries 
of  Rome  or  Florence,  will  not  undergo  a  meta- 
morphosis— few  who  will  not  feel  a  strong  prefer- 
ence for  what  is  called  the  "  ideal"  or  "  grand  style" 
—for  the  saints,  prophets,  Madonnas,  holy  fami- 
lies, sybils,  and  goddesses  of  the  Roman,  Floren- 
tine, and  Lombard  artists,  which  are  in  truth  im- 
personations of  the  noblest  attributes  of  humanity, 
— maternal  love,  heroic  fortitude,  intellectual 
enei*gy,  sublime  benevolenpe,  and  rapt  devotion. 
The  same  probation  will  probably  also  create  a 
predilection  in  sculpture  for  the  naked  figure,  and 
induce  a  belief  that  the  artist's  labour  is  thrown 
away  upon  togas  and  tunics,  however  gracefully 
folded,— that  it  is  the  kernel,  not  the  husk, — the 
man,  not  his  drapery,  which  is  the  well-spring  of 
beauty  and  the  recipient  of  character.  Such  at 
least  was  my  own  experience.  The  study  of  the 
works  of  the  great  Italian  masters  has  this  fine 
moral  eiTect,  that  it  ennobles  our  conceptions  of 
the  capabilities  and  destiny  of  man.  It  puts  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  on  canvas,  and  presents 
it  to  the  eye.  I  was  delighted  with  Guido's  female 
heads,  which  seemed  to  me  radiant  with  grace  and 
sweetness,  purity  and  beautv,  even  beyond  those 
of  Raphael,  llie  Italian  schools  are  less  rich  in 
landscape,  yet  in  this  department  who  can  surpass 
Salvator?  'l  had  no  adequate  idea  of  this^i^'eat 
artist's  genius  till  I  saw  nearly  a  dozen  of  his 
large  pieces  in  the  Pitti  and  Corsini  palaces  in 
Florence.  They  seemed  to  have  all  the  splendour 
of  Claude's,  with  the  addition  of  that  lorty,  bold, 
mountain  scenery  which  a  Scotsman  is  apt  to 
consider  as  essential  to  the  highest  class  of  land- 
scape.' llie  great  gallery  communicates  by  a  co- 
vered passage  not  only  with  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
separated  from  it  by  a  street,  but  also  with  the 
Pitti  palace,  though  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
being  carried  over  the  latter  by  the  Ponte  VecchiOf 
or  old  bridge. 

Besides  the  Riccaidi  and  Laurentian  libraries, 
the  Magliabecchi  library,  containing  a  rare,  ex- 
tensive, and  valuable  collection  of  books,  is 
open  to  the  public :  it  is  placed  below  the  grand 
gallery. 

Florence  is  subject  to  fogs  in  the  winter;  but 
in  spring  and  autumn  it  is  a  delightful  residence, 
well  provided  with  everything  that  can  gratify 
the  man  of  taste  and  science,  or  the  voluptuar}\ 
It  has  manufactures  of  silks,  straw  hats,  articles 
of  alabaster,  scagliola  and  pietre  dure^  perfumer)^, 
jewellery,  artificial  flowers,  porcelain,  engravings, 
and  other  objects  of  the  fine  arts.  The  literary 
and  educational  institutions  are  numerous  and 
important.  At  the  head  of  these  is  the  academy 
Delia  Crtuea,  established  in  1582,  to  which  has 
been  united  the  ancient  university  of  Florence. 
The  name  Cruaca  (chaff,  or  husk  of  com)  has  been 
assumed  by  this  academy,  in  allusion  to  thepand 
object  of  its  institution,  the  sifting  or  purifying 
of  the  Italian  language.  This  academy,  published 
in  1612,  in  1  vol.  folio,  the  first  edition  of  the 
celebrated  lexicon,  entitled  Vocabolario  delta 
Cruaca,  the  fourth  and  last  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  6  vols  in  1729-38 ;  a  work  which,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  perfect^  has  been  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  standard  of  the  Italian  language. 
(Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Littcratura  Italiana,  viii. 
611,  edit.  1793.)  An  edition  of  the  Vocabolario 
della  Crusca,  including  numerous  words  selected 
from  the  authors  quoted  by  the  academy,  but 
omitted  by  them,  was  pn])]ished  at  Naples  in 
1746,  in  6  Vols  folio.  This  is  preferred  by  some  to 
the  genuine  Vocabolario.  (Tiraboschi,  tibi  supra.) 
Besides  this  famous  academy,  there  are  in  Florence 
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a  Scuola  di  SelU  Arti,  or  school  of  the  fine  arta, 
a  medico-chiruigical  school,  an  athenseum,  and  a 
number  of  other  literary  societies.  A  school  was 
opened  in  1820  for  the  instruction  of  the  poorer 
classes,  on  the  principle  of  mutual  instruction ;  and 
another  institution  was  founded  in  1823,  for  the 
instruction  of  girls  from  7  to  12  yeais  of  age; 
thev  are  educated  with  great  care,  and  are  said 
to  be  instructed  in  all  that  has  a  tendency  to 
make  them  active  and  provident  mothers.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  other  schools  and  institu- 
tions for  the  instruction  of  students  in  the  higher 
branches  of  education.  The  charitable  institutions 
are  numerous,  extensive,  and  well  conducted. 
Among  others  is  the  Monte  di  Pieta,  founded  in 
1495;  a  foundling  hospital;  a  workliouse,  on  a 
large  scale.  The  Fratemtta  delta  Miserioordia  \a 
an  institution  in  which  the  higher  classes  under- 
take various  duties  in  relation  to  the  poor.  The 
Palazzo  del  Podesta^  the  ancient  government- 
house,  is  now  converted  into  a  prison. 

The  common  people  of  Florence  are  well  clothed, 
and  have  a  comfortable-like  appearance;  and 
there  are,  as  compared  with  most  other  Italian 
towns,  few  beggars,  priests,  and  monks.  The 
citizens  are  friendly,  cheerful,  and  hospitable. 
The  encouragement  given  under  the  late  as  well 
as  the  present  government,  to  artistic  and  scien- 
tific studies,  has  conferred  advantages  on  Flo- 
rence unknown  in  most  other  parts  of  Italy  All 
sorts  of  forei^  publications  are  met  with  here ; 
and  the  facUities  it  affords  for  gratifying  a  taste 
for  the  tine  arts,  the  beauty  and  security  of  tlie 
town  and  environs,  and  its  salubrity  and  cheap- 
ness, make  it,  on  the  whole,  a  more  desirable  resi- 
dence than  Rome. 

The  origin  of  Florence  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained ;  but  it  owed  its  first  distinction  to  Sulla, 
who  planted  in  it  a  Roman  colon^r.  In  the  reign 
of  Tioerius  it  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Italy,  and  was  distinguished  by  its  n^Titers  and 
orators.  In  541  it  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  Totila  king  of  the  Goths.  About  250  years 
afterwards  it  was  restored  hy  Charlemagne.  It 
then  became  the  chief  city  of  a  famous  republic ; 
and  was  for  a  lengthened  period  in  Italy  what 
Athens  had  been  in  Greece  m  the  dajs  of  Xeno- 

Shon  and  Thucydides.  At  length,  m  1537,  the 
ledici,  from  being  the  first  of  the  citizens,  be- 
came the  sovereigns  of  Florence.  The  city  re- 
mained the  capital  of  Tuscany  till  1860,  when  it 
was  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  On 
the  2nd  of  June,  1861,  Florence  was  the  scene  of 
a  *  first  Italian  national  festival,'  in  commemor- 
ation of  the  national  unity,  liberty,  and  indepen- 
dence. In  the  spring  of  1865,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  was  transfeired  from  l\irin 
to  Florence. 

Florence  has  produced  more  celebrated  men 
than  any  other  town  of  Italy,  or  perhaps  of  Eu- 
rope: among  others  may  be  specified,  Dante  (a 
fine  statue  of  whom  was  unveiled  at  the  *  Dante 
Festival'  of  1865),  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Villani, 
Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici ;  Galileo,  M.  An- 
gelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
Albcrti,  Lapo  Brunelleschi,  Giotto,  Andrea-del- 
Sarto,  Macchiavelli ;  Popes  Leo  X.  and  XL,  Cle- 
ment VII.,  VIIL,  and  XIL 

FLORIDA,  an  extensive  peninsula  of  N". 
America,  stretching  S.  from  the  80th  to  the  25th 
deg.  of  lat,  forming  a  state  in  the  extreme  SW. 
territory  of  the  U.  States.  The  state  is  comprised 
between  lat  25°  and  31°  N.,  and  long.  80°  and  87^ 
35'  W. ;  having  N.  Alabama  and  Geoigia,  E.  the 
Atlantic,  S.  the  channel  of  Florida,  and  W.  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  a  small  portion  of  Alabama. 
Length    NW.    to  SE.  about  660  m.;    average 
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breadth  about  84  m. ;  area,  59,268  sq.  m.  Pop. 
140,425  in  1860. 

The  Gulf  Stream,  which  sets  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  round  the  S.  and  SE.  coasts,  has  in 
the  course  of  ages  worn  away  the  land,  and  formed 
the  low  sandy  islands  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  *  Florida  Keys,*  or  Martyrs,  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  a  navigable  channel  which, 
however,  is  both  diffictilt  and  dangerous.  There 
ar«  a  few  good  harbours,  the  best  of  which  are 
those  of  Pensacola  and  Tampa  on  the  W.,  and  of 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Mary's  on  the  £.  coast. 
Florida  is  naturally  divided  into  two  different 
zones,  about  the  28  deg.  of  lat.  The  surface  of 
the  portion  N.  of  this  parallel  is  more  elevated, 
broken,  and  wooded,  than  that  on  its  S.  side, 
which  is  generally  level  and  marshy,  and  may  be 
tenned  the  true  palm-tree  section  of  the  U.  States. 
The  centre  rises  into  hills  of  no  great  elevation, 
which  slope  gradually  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Atlantic,  and  KW.  towards  the 
body  of  the  Continent;  but  as  we  proceed  to- 
waids  the  S.,  the  whole  surface  becomes  a  dead, 
flat,  and,  in  great  part,  indurated  plain,  terminat- 
ing at  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  in  heaps 
of  sharp  rocks,  partially  covered  with  shrubby 
pines. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  St.  John's,  Appalachl- 
coU,  Suwanee,  St.  Mark's,  and  Conecuh.  The 
St.  John's  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  an 
inlet  or  soimd  than  of  a  river,  from  the  number 
of  lakes  formed  by  its  enlargements.  Its  chief 
branch,  the  Ocklawaha,  appears  to  rise  near  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula,  and*  flows  in  a  NW.  direc- 
tion for  about  80  m.,  when  it  unites  with  the  St. 
John's  proper,  which  rises  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  united  water,  after  a  tortuous 
course  of  130  m.,  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
N£.  extremit}'  of  the  territory.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  though  a  fresh  water-stream  at  its 
mouth,  it  is  often  rendered  brackish  towards  its 
head  from  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
beine  driven  by  the  winds  mto  the  lagoons  and 
matstkes  among  which  it  has  its  sources.  Both 
biBnches  of  this  river  are  navigable  for  some  dis- 
tiince  above  their  junction,  but  have  little  com- 
mercial value.  The  Appalachicola  has  its  estuary 
in  that  portion  of  the  territory  W.  of  the  penin- 
sula. It  has  a  course  of  about  100  m.  N.  to  S. 
within  the  territory,  but  does  not  possess  a  depth 
of  water  proportionate  to  its  magnitude.  This 
river  is  considered  to  form  the  boundary  between 
£.  and  W.  Florida.  There  are  several  lakes,  of 
which  the  Macao,  near  the  centre  of  S.  Florida, 
and  Lake  St.  George,  an  enlargement  of  the  St. 
John's  river,  are  the  principal. 

The  whole  peninsula  appears  to  rest  upon  a 
base  of  shell-limestone  of  comparatively  recent 
formation  and  different  degrees  of  hardness.  The 
soil  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  is  often  ver^  fertile ; 
but  the  proportion  of  good  land  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, believed  to  be  but  smalL  In  the  N.  part  of 
E.  and  in  W.  Florida  there  are  many  finely 
yariegated  and  fertile  tracts,  and  the  country  is 
often  richly  wooded.  The  most  valuable  district 
of  the  territory  is  a  tract  of  about  150  m.  in 
lenffth  by  30  m*.  in  breadth  in  W.  Florida,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  Tallahassee,  the  capital 
There  are  some  very  extensive  swamps  and 
savannahs,  jmrticularly  the  swamp  of  Okefonoco, 
half  in  Florida  and  half  in  Georgia;  and  there 
are  also  some  very  extensive  marshes.  The 
climate  of  the  N.  parts,  though  hot,  has  been  re- 
presented as  good,  and  the  air  as  being  always 
elastic  and  pure.  The  winters  are  so  mild  that 
it  is  never  necessary  to  house  cattle.  In  the  S. 
snow  never  falls,  and  frost,  although  it  sometimes 
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occurs,  is  rare.  During  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, the  heat  is  very  oppressive,  and  fevers  are 
prevalent. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  are — rice,  In- 
dian corn,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  hemp ;  the 
olive,  vine,  lime,  shaddock,  and  other  tropical 
fruits,  are  successfully  cultivated,  and  in  some  of 
the  occupied  maritime  districts  the  sugar-cano 
and  coffee.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are  reared. 
Much  fine  timber,  besides  pitch,  tar,  and  turpen- 
tine, are  obtained  from  the  forests ;  the  coasts  and 
rivers  produce  a  great  variety  of  fish  and  testacete. 

The  state  is  divided  into  4  districts  and  20 
counties.  Tallahassee  is  the  capitaL  Pensacola, 
St.  Augustine,  and  Jacksonville  are  the  other  chief 
towns :  all  of  these  are  in  the  N.  From  the  St. 
Mary's  river,  which  divides  Florida  at  its  NE. 
angle  from  Georgia,  a  canal,  250  m.  in  length, 
extends  N£.  to  SW.,  across  the  peninsula  to  Ap- 
palachicola Bav.  A  railroad,  12  m.  in  length, 
between  Lake  Wimico  and  St.  Joseph's,  completed 
in  1836  ;  and  another  from  Jacksonville  to  St. 
Mark's,  160  m.  in  length,  were  the  first  railways 
constructed  in  the  state. 

Florida  is  entitled  to  send  one  member  to  tho 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
and  two  to  the  Senate.  The  population,  at  the 
census  of  1860,  mcluded  61,745  slaves,  bciii^ 
nearly  a  moiety  of  the  inhabitants.  The  value  of 
real  estate  and  personal  property  (including  slaves) 
amounted  to  22,862,270  dollars  in  1850,  and  to 
73,101,500  dollars  in  1860. 

Florida  derives  its  name  from  Pasqua  Florida, 
or  Palm  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Juan  Ponce  *de  Leon,  in  1512.  Its 
name  was  for  some  length  of  time  applied  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Italians  to  the  whole  W.  coast 
of  N.  America.  It  remained  a  Spanish  possession 
until  1763,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Bntish,  soon 
after  which  it  was  divided  into  E.  and  W.  Florida. 
In  1783  the  whole  territory  was  restored  to  Spain. 
In  1819  negotiations  were  opened  for  the  transfer 
of  Florida  to  the  United  States;  and  in  1821  a 
treaty  was  ratified,  b^  which  it  became  a  part  of 
the  union  as  a  *  temtory,'  under  the  central  go- 
vernment It  was  admitted  into  the  L^nion  as  an 
independent  state  March  3,  1845.  An  Act  of 
Secession  from  the  United  States  was  passed  by  a 
convention  Jan.  10,  1861;  but  having  been  re- 
conquered by  the  armies  of  the  Norfi,  Florida 
was  again  incorporated  into  the  Union  in  1865. 

FLOUR  (ST.),  a  to^Ti  of  France,  d^p.  Cantal, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  a  basaltic  plateau,  42  m.  £NE. 
Aurillac.  Pop.  5,283  in  1861.  The  town  is  ill- 
built;  streets  narrow  and  gloomy.  Its  public 
edifices  are,  however,  generally  handsome.  Among 
these  are  a  cathedral,  episcopal  palace,  diocesan 
seminary.  Jacobin  convent,  Jesuit  college,  hos- 
pital, and  sub-prefecture.  It  is  well  furnished 
with  water.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  departmental 
court  of  assize,  and  of  tribunals  of  original  juris- 
diotion  and  commerce. 

FLUSHING  (Dut.  VUesaingen),  a  fortified  sea- 
port town  of  Holland,  prov.  Zealand,  on  the  VV. 
Scheldt,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  isl.  Wal- 
cheren,  4  m.  SSW.  Middlebuigh ;  lat  61«>  26'  42" 
N.,  long.  30  34'  57"  E.  Pop.  10,799  in  1861.  The 
town  is  strongly  fortified;  besides  its  own  ram- 
parts, it  is  defended,  together  with  its  fine  har- 
bour, by  several  adjacent  forts,  and  provided  with 
sluices,  by  means  of  which  the  surrounding  coun- 
try may  be  inundated.  The  town  is  weU  built, 
but  presents  little  worthy  of  notice,  most  of  its 
best  public  buildings  having  been  destroyed  during 
the  bombardment  by  the  English  in  1809.  Its 
port  is  extensive,  safe,  and  has  deep  water.  Two 
canals,  communicating  with  it,  enable  the  largest 
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merchant-vessels  to  penetrate  irfto  the  town,  and 
unload  on  the  quays  close  to  the  warehouses.  A 
strong  wall  of  masonry  protects  the  town  against 
the  sea ;  the  side  facing  the  Scheldt  'is  embanked 
with  great  care,  and  kept  in  repair  at  an  enormous 
expense.  Flushing  has  a  dockyard,  and  a  naval 
arsenal;  and  is  the  seat  of  an  lidmiralty  board. 
It  has  an  extensive  trade  with  both  the  £.  and 
W.  Indies,  and  continual  communication,  by  means 
of  packet-boats,  with  the  other  sea-port  towns  of 
Holland;  it  has  also  a  considerable  trade  with 
England.  Few  towns  have  suffered  so  severely 
from  war  and  inundations.  It  hoisted  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt  against  the  Spaniards,  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  the  Briel  in  1572.  Together 
with  some  other  towns,  it  was  given  to  England 
bv  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1685,  and  remained  in 
British  possession  till  1616.  From  1809  to  1814 
it  belonged  to  the  French.  Since  1809  its  forti- 
lications  have  been  greatly  improved,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Fort  of  liammekens  to  the  E. 
and  those  of  Breskcns  on  the  oi>posite  side  of  the 
river,  it  now  completely  commands  the  mouth  of 
the  W.  Scheldt,  or  Hont.  Flushing  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  celebrated  Dutch  admiral,  De  Kuvter. 

FOCHABERS,  a  village  of  Scotland,  co.  Moray, 
and  par.  of  Bailie,  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  Spey, 
4  m.  from  its  embouchure  in  the  Moray  Frith, 
8  m.  E.  Elgin,  and  60  m.  NVV.  Aberdeen.  Pop. 
1,145  in  1861.  The  village  consists  of  two  wide 
streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
having  a  square  in  the  middle.  The  par.  church 
and  a  Rom.  Oath,  chapel  are  the  chief  public 
buildings.  An  elegant  bridge  which  spans  the 
Sney  was  partly  swept  away  by  the  great  floods 
oi  1829,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt.  The  whole 
district  through  which  the  river  flows  suffered 
severely  from  these  inundations.  The  bridge  in 
question,  which  was  erected  in  1801  at  a  cost  of 
15,000/.,  has  four  arches,  of  which  tlie  two  smallest 
have  each  a  span  of  75  ft-,  and  tlie  two  in  the 
middle  a  span  each  of.  95  ft,  Gordon  Castle,  the 
splendid  residence  of  the  ancient  house  of  Gordon, 
and  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fochabers ;  a 
circumstance  to  which  the  village  owes  ita  origin 
and  any  importance  that  may  attach  to  it.  Foch- 
abers is  a  buigh  of  barony,  governed  by  a  barou- 
baiiie  nominated  by  the  noble  proprietor  of  Gordon 
Castle. 

FOGGIA  (so-called  from  its  com  magazines, 
fosse)  ^  a  city  of  Southern  Italy,  cap.  of  province 
of  same  name,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Apulian 
plaui,  46  m.  E.  by  S,  Campobasso,  21^  m.  SW. 
Manfredonia,  and  80  m.  NE.  by  E.  Naples  on  thfe 
railway  from  Ancona  to  Trani  and  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto.  Pop.  25,107  in  1861.  The  town  is  well 
built  and  paved ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  clean ; 
the  shops  large  and  well  supplied;  and  the  whole 
has  an  air  of  opulence  and  prosperity.  It  has  a 
handsome  intendenza,  or  jmlace,  where  the  gover- 
nor of  the  province  resides ;  many  excellent  pri- 
vate houses,  a  (iothic  cathedral,  and  about  twenty 
other  churches ;  a  good  custom-house  and  theatre ; 
and  the  remains  of  a  palace  which,  together  with 
a  lai^e  well,  was  constructed  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  The  com  magazines,  for  which 
Foggia  is  not€d,  are  very  extensive ;  they  stretch 
under  all  the  large  streets  and  open  squares,  con- 
sisting of  vaults  lined  with  masonry,  and  their 
orifices  closed  up  with  boards  and  earth.  Being 
sitiuitcd  in  a  fruitful  countrj',  and  traversed  by 
roads  leading  tp  Naples,  Bovino,  Brindisi,  Manfre- 
donia, and  Pcscara,  Foggia  has  a  considerable 
trade,  principally  in  corn,  wool,  cheese,  cattle, 
wine,  oil,  capers,*  and  other  agricultural  produce. 
Its  consequence  always   has   been,  and  still  is. 
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owing  to  its  baing  a  staple  market  for  com  and 
wool.  The  dogana^  or  register-office,  at  Foggia 
has  the  distribution  of  a  fixed  assessment  upon 
the  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  that  descend  in 
autumn  from  the  mountains  of  Abrazzo  into  the 
plains  of  Puglia,  where  they  winter,  and  in  May- 
return  Xjq  the  high  country.  (See  Abruzzo.) 
This  duty  originated  with  the  ancient  Romans, 
when  they  obtained  possession  of  the  country.  It 
continued  uninterruptedly  to  be  collected  till  the 
13th  century,  after  which,  for  about  two  centuries, 
the  passage  appears  to  have  been  open  without 
fee  to  all  shepherds  who  chose  to  bring  down  theii 
flocks.  Under  Alphonso  I.,  however,  the  crown 
resumed  its  rights ;  and  having  purchased  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  pasture  land,  formed  the  tano^ 
liere.  (See  Ai'Uua.)  The  Abmzzi  shepherds, 
who  came  down  with  their  flocks  into  the  tavoUere, 
paid  a  flxed  rate  per  head  for  their  sheep;  but  had 
not  the  power  to  dispose  of  their  wool,  lambs, 
cheese,  or  any  other  commodity  produced  during 
their  winter  residence,  in  any  fair  but  that  of 
Foggia,  where  they  were  to  be  deposited  in  the 
myal  magazines,  and  not  touched  without  a  per- 
mit. The  fair  of  Foggia,  holden  from  the  8th  to 
the  20th  of  May,  is  an  important  mart,  and  at- 
tended by  a  great  number  of  commercial  and 
other  visitors.  Foggia  is  the  seat  of  the  superior 
criminal  court  for  the  prov.,  and  of  the  tribunal 
of  commerce  for  Apulia. 

This  city  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
9th  century,  and  peopled  from  Arpi  or  Argyrimn, 
an  ancient  city  4  m.  distant,  said  to  have  been 
founded  bv  Diomed,  which  surrendered  to  Hanni- 
bal after  tke  battle  of  Cannie,  and  of  which  some 
faint  vestiges  are  still  extant.  Foggia  was  greatlv 
enriched  by  the  Suabian  princes  of  Naples.  It 
was  sacked  in  1268  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  died 
there  in  1286.  It  was  nearly,  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1781. 

FOLDVAR  (an.  ZttMunium),  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, CO.  Tolna,  on  the  summit  and  declivity  of  a 
hilf,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  49  m.  S. 
Buda.  Pop.  8,890  in  1857.  The  town  has  a  Rom. 
Cath.  high  school  and  a  prison ;  it  belongs,  toge- 
ther with  its  lordship,  to  the  university  of  Pesth. 

FOLIGNO  (an.  Ftdginium),  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  prov.  Perugia,  in  the  Yal  Spoletano,  and  on 
the  Flaminian  Way,  20  m.  SE.  Perugia,  and  14 
m.  N.  by  W.  Spoleto,  on  the  railway  from  Rome 
to  Ancona.  Pop.  12,930  in  1858.  The  town  is 
walled,  but  its  ramparts  and  bastions  now  serve 
for  public  promenades.  Its  streets  generally  in- 
tersect each  other  at  right  angles.  There  are  few^ 
public  buildings  worthy  of  notice.  The  cathedral, 
commenced  in  the  last  century,  is  still  unfinished : 
there  are  8  other  churches,  20  convents,  a  town- 
hall,  and  a  cabinet  of  antiquities.  There  are  nu- 
merous paper-mills  turned  by  the  Topino;  and 
the  town  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  silks, 
parchment,  and  bleached  wax,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  cattle.  The  \'icinity  al)ounds  with  vine- 
yanU,  and  olive  and  mulberry  plantations.  This 
city  appears  to  have  been  anciently  of  some  im- 
portance ;  it  was  considerably  augmented  on  the 
destrucdon  of  the  adjacent  town  of  Forum  Ffa- 
mf  nil,  by  the  Lombards,  in  740.  It  was  given  to 
the  see  of  Rome  in  1439. 

FOLKESTONE,  a  bor.,  sea-port  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Shepway,  hund.  Folke- 
stone ;  on  the  straits  of  Dover,  62  m.  SE.  by  K. 
London,  and  7  m.  W.  by  S.  Dover,  on  the  South 
Eastern  railwav,  which  has  here  two  stations,  and 
a  harbour  for  its  steamers  to  IVjulogne.  Pop.  of 
munic.  bor.  8,507,  and  of  par.  9,674  in  1861.  The 
town  is  built  between  two  precipitous  chalk  cliffs, 
on  ground  rising  gradually  from  the  coast ;  and 
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consists  chiefly  of  three  narrow  and  irregalar 
streets  principally  extending  up  the  acclivities 
of  the  W.  cliff,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the 
church,  in  the  earlv  Gothic  style,  with  a  tower 
from  the  centre.  There  are  also  five  dissenting 
chapels,  and  a  free  school  for  twenty  poor  chil- 
dren, founded  in  1674.  Market,  Thursday,  in  a 
commodious  market-house,  built  within  a  recent 
period  by  the  Earl  of  Radnor.  The  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  is  fishing,  and  occupation 
in  connection  with  the  goods  and  the  passenger 
traffic  of  the  South  Eastern  railway.  The  pier- 
hnrbour,  formed  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
50,0001,  was  originally  built  by  a  local  company, 
but  subsequently  purchased  by  the  railway.  It 
is  very  safe,  but  only  accessible  at  high  water,  so 
that  the  steamers  going  to  and  coming  from  Bou- 
logne have  to  vary  theit  hours  of  departure  and 
arrival,  and  run  in  connection  with  *  tidal  trains.' 
The  journey  firom  London  to  Paris,  by  this  route, 
occupies  little  more  than  ten  hours.  There  is  a 
Btroi^  modem  battery  on  the  height^  and  the 
hue  of  coast  is  defended  by  three  Martello  towers. 
Folkestone  has  been  a  member  of  the  cinque  port 
of  Dover  from  a  period  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  Average  annual  corporation  revenue 
234i  Ids.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  it  is 
pvemed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  oounsel- 
lon;  and  its  limits,  which  extended  along  the 
coast  2^  m.  on  the  E.  nde  of  the  town,  and  to 
Sandgat«  on  the  other,  being  at  the  same  time 
considerably  contracted  in  those  directions  and 
extended  inland,  so  as  to  include  the  Hamlet  of 
Ford,  on  the  line  of  road  to  Canterbury,  and  about 
i  m,  from  Folkestone,  The  Reform  Act  associated 
Folkestone  with  the  bor.  of  Hjrthe  in  the  pri- 
\Tlege  of  retoming  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The 
town  has  suffered  much  at  different  periods  from 
encroachments  of  the  sea.  William  Harvey,  the 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  a 
native  of  Folkestone,  having  been  bom  here  on  the 
Ist  of  April,  1578  i  the  charity  school,  endowed 
by  his  nephew,  was  built  from  a  bequest  left  by 
hun  for  the  purpose. 

FONDI  (an.  Fundi),  a  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
prov.  Caserta,  on  the  high  road  between  Naples 
and  Rome,  and  on  the  Appian  Way,  11m.  NE. 
Temcina,  and  the  same  NW.  Gaeta.  Pop.  6,212 
in  1861.  All  travellers  agree  in  speaking  in  dis- 
praise of  Fondi.  It  is  a  miserable  town,  near  a 
pestiferous  lake  (the  an.  Ijocut  Fundanug),  which 
renders  the  air  unwholesome ;  and  its  inhab.  ge- 
nerally are  in  a  wretched  condition,  though  the 
neighbourhood  is  abundantly  fertile  in  every  kind 
of  produce.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  QBcubua  ager, 
anciently  so  famous  for  its  wine — 

*  Ciecubam  et  prcelo  domitam  Caleno 
Tu  bibea  uvam.'  Her.  i.  Od.  20. 

(See  also  iu  Od.  14 ;  and  Martial,  xiii.  Ep.  15.) 
Bat,  like  the  town,  the  wine  has  sadly  degene- 
rated, and  is  now  (juite  unworthy  the  encomiums 
lavished  on  its  ancient  growths. 

Fondi  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  walls  of 
a  Cyclopean  structure,  particularly  described  by 
Swinbume  (i.  507,  508).  It  has  a  Gothic  cathe^ 
dral,  a  college,  and  two  houses  of  charity.  It 
obtained  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  city,  a,  u.  c. 
417.  In  1222,  it  was  burnt  by  the  adherents  of 
the  emperor  Fred.  II.  It  has  several  times  suffered 
from  invasions  by  the  Turks,  especially  in  1634, 
when  they  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry 
off  Julia  Gonzaga,  countess  of  Fondi 

FONTAINEBLEAU,  a  town  of  France,  d(5p. 
Seine-et>-Mame,  cap.  arrond.,  near  the  Seine,  m 
the  forest  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  railway 
between  Paris  and  Lyons,  32  m.  SSE.  the  former 
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city,  and  8  m.  S.  by  E.  Melun.  Pop.  11,930  in 
1861.  The  town  is  w'ell  built ;  streets  wide,  straight, 
well  paved  and  clean ;  but,  excepting  the  principal 
ones,  they  are  dull.  It  has  several  good  churches 
and  other  public  buildings,  two  excellent  cavalry 
barracks,  a  hospital  founded  by  Anne  of  Austria, 
an  asylum  for  girls  established  by  Mad.  de  Mon- 
tespan,  a  college,  public  library,  with  28,000  vols., 
public  baths,  a  large  reservoir ;  and  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity an  obelisk  erected  in  1786,  on  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  Lotus  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
llie  town  has  manufactures  of  porcelain  and  other 
earthenware ;  but  it  owes  all  its  celebrity,  and 
indeed  origin,  to  the  (mlace  or  chateau  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  a  favourite  residence  of  the  former 
kings  of  France.  The  precise  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  palace  is  uncertain.  It  would  appear 
that  Robert-le-Pieux  erected  a  small  house  of 
retirement  on  the  spot  towards  the  end  of  the 
10th  centur}*^ ;  which  edifice,  having  fallen  to 
decay,  was  rebuilt  in  the  12th  century  bv  Louis 
VII.  Philip  Augustus,  Louis  IX.,  and  other  so- 
vereigns, added  to  it,  and  it  was  in  particular 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  Francis  I.  It  grew 
rapidly  under  the  hands  of  his  successors  :  Henry 
IV.  expended  2,440,850  liv.  on  it ;  Louis  XIII*., 
XIV.,  and  XV.  added  to  and  improved  it ;  Napo- 
leon I.  is  said  to  have  spent  6,242,000  fr.  on  it 
between  1804  and  1818.  It  is  a  vast  pile,  with 
httle  harmony  among  its  parts,  being,  in  fact, 
rather  a  collection  of  palaces  of  different  epochs, 
and  in  different  styles  of  architecture,  than  a  sin- 
gle edifice,  Saracenic,  Tuscan,  and  Greek  orders 
are  intermixed  and  interspersed  with  the  most 
bizarre  and  dissimUar  ornaments ;  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  the  building  has  a  striking  air  of  grandeur 
and  majesty.  Six  palaces  are  united  by  galleries, 
and  enclose  six  prmcipal  courts :— the  Cours  du 
Cheval-blanc  ;  des  Fontaines  ;  Ovale,  or  du  Don- 
jon ;  de  VOrangerie  ;  des  Princes  ;  and  des  Cui- 
sines, The  largest  is  the  Cour  du  Cheval-blanc, 
which  forms  also  the  principal  entrance  from  the 
W.,  and  derives  its  name  from  an  equestrian  statue 
in  plaster,  erected  by  Catherine  de  Medici,  but  n<» 
longer  existing.  At  its  upper  end  there  is  a  re- 
markably fine  flight  of  stone  steps,  under  which  a 
passage  leads  to  a  chai^el  remarkable  for  the  ele- 
gance of  its  architecture  and  decorations.  It  was 
m  this  court  that  Napoleon  I.  bade  adieu  to  his 
guard  previously  to  his  departure  for  Elba  in  1814. 
The  Cour  des  Fontaines  has  on  one  side  the  suite 
of  apartments  occupied  by  Charles  V.  in  1539. 
The  buildings  surrounding*  the  Cour  Ovale  are  the 
most  ancient  of  all ;  they  comprise  the  ball-room, 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Primaticdo,  Nicolo, 
Ac,  the  librar)',  the  king's  and  queen's  apart^ 
ments,  the  throne,  and  coundl-halls.  In  one  of 
these  rooms  the  small  round  table  is  still  shown 
on  which  Napoleon  I.  signed  his  act  of  abdication 
in  1814.  The  Cour  de  VOrangerie  is  also  called 
the  Cour  de  Diane,  from  a  fine  bronze  statue  of 
Diana  in  its  centre;  in  the  Galerie  des  Cerfs,  one 
of  the  buildings  surrounding  it,  Monaldeschi  was 
assassinated  by  order  of  Christina  of  Sweden.  The 
Cour  des  Princes,  the  smallest  of  all,  is  surrounded 
by  the  apartments  occupied  by  Queen  Christina. 
The  Cour  des  Cuisines  is  large,  regular,  and  en- 
closed with  buildings  erected  by  Henri  IV.  The 
palace  contains  a  great  number  of  ancient  and 
modem  paintings  ;  it  is  surrounded,  especiallv  on 
the  S.  side,  by  fine  gardens,  omamented  with 
fountains  and  fish-ponds,  and  traversed  by  a  canal 
nearly  3-4ths  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  forest  of 
Fontainebleau  comprises  82,877  arpents,  or  about 
34,200  acres,  a  part  being  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Seine.  Its  surface  is  very  varied,  and  in  parts 
vcrj'  picturesque.    It  suppUes  Paris  with  a  small 
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portion  of  ita  wood-fuel,  and  with  a  considerable 
part  of  its  paving  stone. 

llie  chateau  of  Fontainebleau  has  been  the 
scene  of  man^  historical  events  :  Philip  IV.,  Hen. 
III.,  and  Louis XIII.  were  t>om  in  it;  and  the  first 
monarch  died  there.  It  was  visited  bv  Peter  the 
Great ;  Louis  XV.  es|)oused  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Poland  in  this  palace ;  Pope  Pius  VII. 
was  confined  within  its  walls  for  18  months  ;  and 
it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  Na- 
polexin.  It  was  comparatively  neglected  by  Louis 
XVIII.  and  Charles  X. ;  but  King  Louis  ^hiHppe 
restored  it  to  somewhat  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 
In  1837  the  nuptials  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  were 
celebrated  here  with  great  pomp.  Under  Napo- 
leon III.,  the  palace  was  still  more  enlarged  and 
embellished,  becoming  the  scene  of  luxunoua  au- 
tumnal letea,  rivalling  those  of  Louis  XIV. 

FONTARABIA  (properly  Fuenterrabia),  a  for- 
tified frontier  and  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  Biscay, 
prov.  Guipuzcoa,  on  a  small  peninsula  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bidassoa,  at  its  mouth,  20  m.  W.  bv 
S.  Bayonne.  Pop.  3,038  in  1857.  The  town  used 
to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of  Spain  ;  but  its 
walls  were  levelled  by  the  British  troops  in  1818. 
On  the  side  of  the  sea  it  is,  however,  defended  by 
Fort  St.  Elme.  and  on  the  land  side  covered  by  a 
lofty  hilL  It  has  a  royal  palace,  now  occupiedby 
the  military  governor  and  the  civil  superinten- 
dent, a  town-hall,  hospital,  convent,  and  a  fine 
par.  church  dating  from  the  15th  centurj'-.  On 
the  NE.  side  of  the  town  is  the  harbour,  which  is 
shallow,  and  admits  only  barks  of  40  or  50  tons 
burden.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhab. 
is  fishing.  Fontarabia  has  sustained  numerous 
sieges :  its  fortifications  were  greatly  augmented 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V. :  under  Philip  IV.  it 
received  the  rank  and  title  of  a  dty.  The  aux- 
iliary British  le^on  under  General  Evans  had 
some  severe  fightmg  with  the  Carlist  forces  in  the 
vicinitv  of  this  town,  which  they  took  in  1837. 

FONTENAY,  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Vend^, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Vendee,  at  the  point  where  it 
becomes  na\'igable  42  m.  SE.  Napoleon- Vend^ 
Pop.  7,971  in  1861.  With  the  exception  of  some 
modern  houses,  the  town  is  very  ill-built ;  streets 
narrow,  iU-paved,  and  dirty.  'JThe  church,  with  a 
spire  811  ft.  in  height,  is  the  object  most  worthy 
of  notice.  The  town  was  originally  fortified,  and 
had  a  castle  belonging  to  the  counts  of  Poitiers, 
some  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen.  Fontenay 
is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  a  court  of  original 
jurisdiction,  and  a  communal  college :  it  has  linen 
and  cotton  cloth  factories,  tanneries  and  breweries 
and  some  trade  in  timber,  charcoal,  Bordeaux  and 
other  wines.  A  regular  communication  is  kept  up 
bv  steamers  between  Fontenay  and  La  Rochelle. 
'FONTENOY,  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov.  Hai- 
nault,  4  m.  SE.  Toumay.  Here,  on  the  SOth  of 
April,  1745,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  allied 
English,  Hanoverian,  and  Dutch  forces,  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  French,  under 
Marshal  Saxe,  Louis  XV.  and  the  Dauphin  being 
also  with  the  army.  The  contest  was  obstinate 
and  severe.  At  one  time  ^'ictory  seemed  to  have 
declared  in  favour  of  the  allies ;  and  if  the  English 
had  been  properly  supported  by  the  Dutch,  such 
would  probablv  have  l>een  the  case.  In  the  end, 
however,  the  French  were  victorious.  *  Le$  An- 
glaisj'  says  Voltaire,  *se  rallierent,  maisUscederent; 
Us  quitterent  le  champ  de  hatailU  tans  iumulte,  aana 
confusion^  etfurent  vainau  avec  honneurJ  (Sik;le 
de  Louis  XV,  chap.  15.)  The  alUes  lost  about 
7,000  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  2,000  prisoners, 
on  this  occasion.  The  loss  of  the  French  amounted 
to  nearly  6,000  men  killed  and  wounded. 
FORELANDS  (NORTH  AND  SOUTH),  two  | 
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headlands  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  co.  of  Kent:  the 
first,  or  N.  Foreland,  forms  the  NE.  angle  of  the 
CO. ;  it  projects  into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  bastion, 
and  consists  of  chalky  cliffs  nearly  200  ft.  in 
height.  A  light  house  of  the  first  class,  having  a 
fixed  light,  elevated  340  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  was  erected  on  this  headland  in  1688.  This 
lighthouse  is  in  Ut.  51°  22'  25"  N.,  long.  1°  27'  W. 
Ihe  S.  Foreland,  about  16  m.  S.  from  the  latter, 
consists  of  chalky  cliffs.  Two  lighthouses,  with 
fixed  lights,  have  been  erected  on  this  headland, 
to  warn  ships  coming  from  the  S.  of  their  approach 
to  the  Goodwin  Sands.  The  N.  Foreland  is  made 
by  act  of  parliament  the  SE.  extremity  of  the  port 
of  Ivondon. 

FORFAR,  or  ANGUS,  a  marit  co.  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Scotland,  having  E.  the  German  Ocean, 
S.  the  Frith  of  Tay  and  the  co.  Perth,  W.  the  latter, 
N.  Aberdeen,  and  NE.  Kincardine.  It  is  of  a 
quadrangular  shape,  and  comprises  an  area  of  889 
sq.  m.,  or  568,750  acres.  It  is  naturally  divided 
into  four  districts,  whereof  the  ^fir$t  and  'most  ex- 
tensive, called  the  *  Braes  of  Angus,'  comprises  all 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Grampians,  from  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  valley  of  Strath- 
more.  The  mountains  in  this  division  are  mostly 
rounded  and  tame,  but  in  parts  they  exhibit  bold, 
terrific  precipices.  The  second  division  consists  of 
that  portion  of  the  valley  of  Strathmore  that  lies 
in  this  CO.  between  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  and 
the  Sidlaw  hills  (How  of  Angus),  and  is  for  the 
most  part  a  finely  diversified,  well  cultivated 
country.  The  third  division  consists  of  a  portion 
of  the  range  called  the  Sidlaw  hills,  parallel  to  the 
Grampians,  and  attaining  to  a  height  of  1,200  or 
1,400  ft.  Some  of  them  are  conical,  detached,  and 
covered  with  heath,  while  others  are  wholly  culti- 
vated. '  Dunsinnan  Hill '  is  found  in  this  group. 
The  fourth  and  last  division  oonsista  of  the  rich, 
low-lying,  level  land  between  the  Sidlaw  hills  and 
the  sea  and  the  Frith  of  Tay.  Principal  rivers  N. 
and  S.  Esks  and  Isla.  No  where,  perhaps,  in  Great 
Britain  has  agriculture  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country  been  more  rapidly  improved  than  in  this 
CO.  The  progress  made  in  this  respect  during  the 
last  sixty  years  has  been  quite  extraordinary.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  the  appeanuice  of 
the  country  was  bare  and  bleak,  and  the  chmate 
cold  and  damp,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  water  on 
the  land.  Most  of  the  houses  were  at  that  time 
of  the  rudest  and  meanest  kind,  built  of  unhewn 
stone,  and  covered  with  thatch ;  scarcely  one  of 
mason  work,  or  covered  with  slates.  Jvow  the 
farms  are  all  laid  out  and  enclosed,  draining  is 
carried  to  great  perfection,  and  farm-houses  and 
offices  are  neatly  built  and  covered.  Thriving 
woods  and  belts  of  plantations  are  rising  up,  and 
giving  a  rich  and  clothed  appearance  to  the  oo. 
Along  with  all  this  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that 
the  habits  of  the  people  are  improving.  There  is  a 
greater  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  their  dwellings, 
and  a  greater  shafe  of  the  comforts  of  life  amongst 
them ;  and  though  last^  not  least,  there  is  evidently 
an  increasing  desire  of  information,  and,  generally 
speaking,  a  higher  and  better  tone  of  moral  feeling. 
The  vicious  practice  of  holding  land  in  rvn-rtg 
(see  Aroyle),  that  formerly  prevailed  in  all  the 
hill  districts  of  this  co.,  is  now  comparatively  rare ; 
and  improvements  are  beginning  to  be  made  even 
in  the  cottages  among  the  Grampians.  There  are 
some  great  estates,  but  property  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  good  deal  subdivided.  Excepting  Umestone, 
mmerals  are  of  no  importance.  This  co  has  re- 
cently become  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufac- 
turo  of  coarse  linens,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  at  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Forfar,  Montrose  and 
other  towns.    Forfar  contains  5  royal  bors.  and  56 
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pftrishes,  and  retams  8  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C: 
viz.  1  for  the  co.,  1  for  the  to-vni  of  Dundee,  and  1 
for  Montrose  and  its  contributory  boroughs.  Re- 
gistered electors  for  the  co.,  2,108  in  1866.  Pop. 
204,425  in  1861,  inliabiting  23,460  houses.  The 
old  valued  rent  was  14,286/. ;  the  new  valuation 
for  1864-5  amounted  to  468,352iL,  exclusive  of 
railway's. 

FoKFAB,  a  pari  and  royal  bor.  and  par.  of  Scot- 
land, cap.  of  the  above  co.,  in  the  How  of  Angus, 
or  valley  of  Strathmore,  14  m.  N.  Dundee,  on  the 
Scottish  Midland  Junction  railway.  Pop.  9,258 
in  1861.  The  town  consists  principally  of  one 
long  street,  and  of  a  shorter  one  at  right  angles  to 
it  Forfar  is  a  bor.  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
in  the  centre  of  a  well-cultivated  county,  having 
excellent  communications  on  all  sides.  A  great 
proportion  of  its  inhab.  are  engaged  in  weaving, 
chiefly  in  connection  with  other  towns.  The  chief 
trade  is  the  weaving  of  Osnaburgs  and  coarse 
linens.  The  town  has  long  been  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  particular  kind  of  shoes  called 
'  brogues,'  adapted  for  the  use  of  a  Highland  dis- 
trict. The  streets  are  well  built,  and  many  new 
bouses  are  in  progress;  the  tendency  of  the  manu- 
facturer who  works  at  home  being  to  convert  his 
eaminf^  as  soon  as  possible,  into  a  new  fen,  or  the 
property  of  a  piece  of  land.  There  are  valuable 
quarries  here,  the  products  of  which  are  all  sent  to 
a  great  distance.  The  means  of  education  are  ex- 
tensive and  good ;  the  town  having  an  academv 
for  languages,  a  parish  school,  a  mechanics*  insti" 
tnte,  Sunday  schools,  and  a  large  infant  school : 
here  also  is  a  subscription  news-room,  a  subscrip- 
tion library,  and  a  medianics'  reading  room.  Forfar 
is  governed  by  a  provost^  2  bailies,  and  16  coun- 
sellors. Ck>rporation  revenue  2,3612.  in  1863-4. 
Forfar  unites  with  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Brechin, 
and  Bervie,  in  sending  1  m.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Re- 
gistered pari,  electors,  301  in  1865.  Annual  value 
of  real  property,  16,955  in  1864-5. 

FORIA,  or  FOR  10,  a  sea-port  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  island  of  Ischia,  cap. 
distr.  of  same  name.  Pop.  6,704  in  1861.  Streets 
very  narrow,  but  the  houses  are  solidly  built^  and 
there  are  3  good  churches,  all  very  much  decorated. 
It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  some  trade  with  Naples, 
I^hom,  and  Genoa.  In  its  vicinity  there  are  hot 
,  mineral  springs,  used  as  baths. 

FORLI  (an.  Forum  Livii),  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  cap.  of  province  of  same  name,  in  a  fertile 
plain  between  the  Montone  and  Ronco,  on  the 
Emilian  Way,  88  m.  SE.  Bologna,  and  15  m.  SW. 
Ravenna,  on  the  railwav  from  Bologna  to  Ancona. 
l*op.  86,566  in  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
old  walls ;  is  generally  well  built ;  has  4  spacious 
streets ;  a  square,  in  which  there  are  several  fine 
buildings;  a  cathedral;  9  other  churches;  and 
numerous  convents.  Many  of  the  private  resi- 
dences are  built  of  marble,  and  the  streets  are 
ornamented  with  arcades.  The  ceiling  in  the 
council-chamber  of  the  town-hall  was  painted  by 
Raphael.  Forli  is  the  seat  of  a  provincial  gover- 
nor, and  a  court  of  primarv  jurisdiction  dependent 
on  a  superior  court  at  Bologna.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  plain  silk  riband  and  silk  twist,  and  of  oil- 
cloth, woollen  fabrics,  wax,  nitre,  and  refined 
Huiphur.  It  also  trades  in  com,  wines,  oil,  hemp, 
and  aniseed,  which,  as  well  as  its  manufactures,  is 
considerably  facilitated  by  the  railway,  as  well  as 
a  canal  from  Acquaviva.  There  is  a  college,  a 
public  library,  and  some  learned  societies.  Forli 
was  founded  anno  205  B.C.  It  was  annexed  to  the 
see  of  Rome  by  Pope  Julius  II.  In  1797,  the 
French  made  it  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  of  the  Rubicon. 
It  was  reunited  to  the  Roman  dom.  in  1815,  but 
fell  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1860. 
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FORLINPOPOLI  (an.  Forum  PopiKt)^  a  town 
of  Central  Italv,  prov.  Forli,  5  m.  SE.  Forli,  on  the 
railway  from  iTorli  to  Rimini.  Pop.  4,996  in  1861. 
The  town  has  an  ancient  castle^  a  cathedral,  two 
parish  churches,  and  several  convents.  This  and 
the  other  forums  in  different  parts  of  Italy  are 
supposed  to  have  been  all  convenH,  or  assize 
towns;  but  the  proximity  of  those  on  the  Emilian 
Way,  particularly  of  Forji  and  Forlinpopoli,  seems 
to  contradict  that  opinion. 

FORMOSA  (Chin.  Tae-wan,  or  'TerracJfe  Bay,') 
an  island  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  belon^ng  partly  to 
China;  between  lat.  22<^  and  25°  30^N.,  and  long. 
120O  30'  and  122°  E. ;  about  80  m.  from  the  Chi- 
nese coast,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  chan- 
nel of  Fo-kien,  and  170  m.  N.  Luzon,  the  chief  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Length*  N.  to  S.,  about 
250  m. ;  breadth,  in  its  centre,  about  80  m.  The 
area  is  estimated  at  14,000  sq.  m.,  and  the  pop.  is 
probably  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000. 

A  chain  of  moim tains  runs  through  the  island 
in  its  entire  length,  forming,  in  general,  the  bar- 
rier between  the  Chinese  on  the  W.  and  the  inde- 
pendent natives  of  the  unexplored  country  on  the 
£.  side.  On  many  of  its  summits  snow  remains 
during  most  part  of  the  summer,  and  Humboldt 
has  supposed  that  a  portion  of  it  reaches  an  ab- 
solute elevation  of  upwards  of  12,000  fl.  It  ex- 
hibits distinct  evidence  of  former  volcanic  action 
in  some  extinct  craters;  in  other  parts  flames, 
mephitic  gases,  drc.  burst  out  of  the  earth ;  and 
sulphur,  naphtha,  and  other  volcanic  products  are 
abundant.  Some  parts  of  the  coast  present  bold 
headlands,  but  all  the  W.  shore  is  flat,  and  sur- 
rounded with  rocks  and  quicksands.  Its  harbours, 
which  were  fonucrly  very  good,  have  become 
nearly  useless,  except  to  junks  of  verv  small  ton- 
nage, from  the  rapid  increase  of  the  land  on  the 
sea;  so  that,  at  present,  Formosa  has  but  one  good 
port,  that  of  Kc-lung,  at  its  N.  extremity. 

*  That  portion  of  Formosa  which  is  possessed  bv 
the  Chinese  well  deserves  its  name;  the  air  £3 
wholesome,  and  the  soil  very  fruitful.  The  nume- 
rous rivulets  from  the  mountains  fertilise  the  ex- 
tensive plains  which  spread  below;  but  throughout 
the  island  the  water  is  unwholesome,  and,  to  un- 
acclimated  strangers,  it  is  oilen  very  injurious. 
All  the  laige  plaui  of  the  S.  resembles  a  vast 
well-cultivated  garden.  Almost  all  grains  and 
fruits  may  be  produced  on  one  part  of  the  island 
or  another;  but  rice,  sugar,  camphor,  tobacco,  &c. 
are  the  chief  productions.  Formosa  has  long  been 
familiarly  known  as  the  granary  of  the  Chinese 
maritime  provinces.  If  wars  inte^^'ene,  or  violent 
storms  prevent  the  shipment  of  rice  to  the  coast, 
a  scarcity  immediately  ensues,  and  extensive  dis- 
tress, with  another  sure  result — multiplied  piracies 
by  the  destitute  Chinese.  The  quantity  of  rice 
exported  from  Formosa  to  Fuh-keen  and  Chc- 
keang  is  very  considerable,  and  emplovs  more 
than  300  junks.  Of  sugar  there  annually  arrive 
at  the  single  port  of  Teen-tsin  (in  China)  upwards 
of  70  laden  junks.  The  exportation  of  camphor 
is  likewise  by  no  means  small.  Much  of  the  cam- 
phor in  the  (Canton  martinet  is  supplied  from  For- 
mosa.' (Chinese  Repository,  ii.  419,  420.)  Besides 
the  forgoing  products,  wheat,  maize,  millet, 
kitehen  vegetables  of  many  kinds,  truflles,  &c, ; 
coiocasia,  a  kind  of  arum,  the  root  of  which  is  a 
chief  article  of  food  in  the  interior ;  oranges,  ba- 
nanas, cocoa  and  arcca  nuts,  peaches,  figs,  melons, 
and  numerous  other  European  and  Asiatic  fniits 
are  cultivated.  Chestnut  woods  arc  plentiful ;  and 
in  the  N.  especially,  a  good  deal  of  timber  for 
ship-building  b  obtained.  Pepper,  aloes,  coffee, 
a  kind  of  green  tea,  but  difi'erent  from  the  Chinese, 
cotton,  hemp,  and  sillc,  are  other  important  articles 
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of  culture.  The  ox  and  buffalo  are  used  for  tillage 
and  draught ;  horses,  asses,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs 
are  abundant.  The  leopard,  tiger,  wolf,  &c.  in- 
habit the  island,  but  do  not  infest  its  cultivated 
portion;  pheasants,  hares,  and  other  kinds  of  game 
are  very  numerous.  Gold  is  supposed  to  be  found 
in  the  *E.  part  of  Formosa,  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
hands  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  chief  minerals 
are  salt  and  sulphur,  of  which  latter  a  good  deal 
has  been  sent  to  China  since  1819,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder. 

The  Chinese  colonists  of  the  island  are  mostly 
from  the  opposite  pro  v.  of  Fo-kien,  and  have  emi- 
grated principally  from  povertv.  They  are  a  la- 
borious and  industrious  race,  well  disposed  towards 
foreigners,  but  very  turbulent  in  respect  to  the 
home  authorities,  who  maintain  only  a  very  pre- 
carious sway  over  them, — the  Formosans  having 
frequently  risen  in  open  rebellion  against  thdr 
mother  country.  The  greater  jjart  of  them  are 
cultivators  of  the  soil ;  but  many  of  the  Amoy 
men  (from  which  district  a  great  number  of  the 
emigrants  have  come)  are  merchants,  fishermen, 
and  sailors.  The  trade  with  China  is  very  exten- 
sive :  the  chief  exports  to  that  country  have  been 
mentioned ;  the  principal  imports  thence  are  tea, 
silk,  and  woollen,  and  other  kinds  of  manufactured 
goods.  The  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Fo- 
kien  merchanta,  who  have  also  advanced  the  chief 
part  of  the  capital  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  soiL  As  many  as  100  junks  a  month  are  esti- 
mated to  leave  Fo-kien  for  the  W.  coast  of  For- 
mosa ;  where,  however,  they  are  obliged  to  lie  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  shore,  while  carts  with 
wheels  destitute  of  spokes,  drawn  by  buffaloes, 
are  used  to  cam'  the  cargoes  to  them  through  the 
water.  There  are  no  junks  strictly  belonj^ng  to 
the  island ;  all  the  shipping  is  the  property  of  the 
Amoy  merchants  or  of  foreigners,  cniefly  English. 
The  import  and  export  trade  is  not  vcr}'  lar^ ; 
the  principal  article  of  import  is  opium,  of  which 
22*2  chests  arrived  in  1862,  and  612  chests  in 
18!J3.  (Report  of  Vice-Consul  Swinhoe,  dated 
February  1, 1864.^ 

The  native  inhabitants  of  the  E.  of  Formosa 
Ix'ar  no  resemblance  to  the  Chinese ;  but  they 
have  apparently  an  alliance  with  the  Malay  or 
Polynesian  tribes.  '  They  are  of  a  slender  shape, 
olive  complexion,  wear  long  hair,  are  clad  vnth  a 
piece  of  cloth  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  blacken 
the  teeth,  and  wear  ear-rings  and  collars.  In  the 
S.,  those  who  are  not  ciWlised  live  in  cottages  of 
bamboo  and  straw,  raised  on  a  kind  of  terrace  3  or 
4  ft.  high,  built  like  an  inverted  funnel;  and  from 
15  to  40  ft.  in  diameter.  In  these  they  have 
neither  chair,  table,  bed,  nor  any  moveable!  They 
tattoo  their  skin.  In  the  N.  they  clothe  them*- 
pelves  with  deer-skins.  .  .  .  They  have  no  books, 
or  written  language ;  neither  have  they  any  king 
or  common  head,  but  petty  chiefs  and  councils  of 
ciders,  and  distinguished  men,  much  like  the  X. 
American  Indians.  It  does  not  api)ear  whether 
they  have  any  separate  priesthood,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  there  is  none  beyond  the  conjurors  and 
enchanters  of  all  savage  tnbes,  nor  any  ancient 
and  fixed  ceremonies  of  divine  worship,  or  system 
of  superstition.  Thev  are  represented  by  the 
Chinese  as  free  from  theft  and  deception  among 
themselves,  and  just  towards  each  other,  but  ex- 
cessively revengeRil  when  outraged.'  (Chinese 
Kepositon',  ii.  419.)  The  Chinese  territory  in 
Formosa  having,  for  a  lengthened  period,  been 
gradually  extending,  the  reallv  independent 
tribes  have  receded  towards  the  fc.  coast;  some 
of  the  others  hnxe  become  partially  civilised, 
settled  in  ^-illages,  and  intcixnixcd  with  tlie  border 
Cliinese. 
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Formosa,  together  with  the  Pang-hoo  islands^ 
composes  a  foo,  or  department,  under  the  prov. 
Fo-kien,  and  immediately  subject  to  its  governor. 
It  is  di%'ided  into  five  heeng  or  districts.  The  cap., 
Tae-wan,  is  ranking  among  Chinese  cities  of  the 
first  class  in  the  variety  and  richness  of  its  mer- 
chandise, and  in  pop.  It  stands  on  the  W.  Coast, 
in  about  hit  28*  N.  and  long.  120^  32'  E.,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  ditch.  Its  principal  streets 
are  from  30  to  40  ft  broad,  and  for  many  months 
of  the  year  are  covered  with  awnings  to  keep  off 
the  sun.  On  a  small  island  opposite  the  cit}',  the 
Dutch,  in  1634,  built  Fort  Zeahind,  which  com- 
manded the  harbour,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
now  choked  up.  The  Chinese  garrison  in  Tae- 
wan  amounts  to  about  10,000  men ;  the  total  armed 
force  usually  stationed  in  the  island  mav  be  esti- 
mated at  about  double  that  number,  all  infantr>'. 
These  troops,  however,  were  incapable  of  suppres- 
sing the  insurrection  which  spread  over  the  whole 
island  in  1861-64,  and  being  an  offshoot  of  the 
great  Taeping  rebellion,  led  to  much  rapine  and 
bloodshed. 

The  Chinese  a|ipear  not  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  Formosa  till  about  1430,  after  which  its 
coasts  became  the  resort  successively  of  several 
Chinese  pirates.  The  Japanese  had  planted  colo- 
nies in  the  N.,  and  at  one  period  the  greater  part 
of  the  island  belonged  to  them ;  but  the  Dutch, 
having  been  allowed  to  settle  on  the  W.  coast, 
gradually  dislodged  all  their  opponents,  including 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  (both  of  whom  tried 
to  gain  a  footing),  and  became  sole  masters  of  the 
island  about  1632.  Alter  the  conquest  of  China 
by  the  Tartars,  in  1644,  a  Chinese  chief,  with  an 
array  of  Chinese  refugees,  determined  to  conquer 
Formosa,  and  finally  expelled  the  Dutch  from  it 
in  1662.  In  1683,  however,  the  new  dynasty  was 
overthrown  by  the  continentAl  Chinese,  aided  by 
the  Dutch ;  and  the  authority  of  China  has  been 
ever  since  maintained  over  the  i^^land,  though 
assailed  by  repeated  insurrections.  A  British  Wee- 
consul  is  stationed  at  Formosa  since  1860.  (Con- 
sular Reports,  1864;  Ritter,  Asien  Erdknnde,  iiL 
858-881;  Klaproth;  LaPerouse;  Gutzlaff.) 

FORRES,  a  roval  and  pari  bor.,  town,  and  par. 
of  Scotland,  co.  A^oray,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  bum 
of  Forres,  about  2^  m.  E.  from  the  Findhom,  and 
2^  m.  N.  from  the  loch  or  inlet  of  the  sea  which 
receives  the  Findhom,  and  11m.  W.  Elgin.  Pop. 
3,508  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  with  the  town-house  in  its  centre,  through 
which  the  great  road  to  Inverness  passes,  with 
several  smaller  streets  branching  off  from  it.  It 
possesses  an  academy,  called  Anderson's  Institu- 
tion, which,  together  with  the  salubrious  climate 
and  cheapness  of  li\'ing,  induce  many  families  to 
reside  here,  Findhom  is  the  sea-port  of  the  bor., 
and  of  the  surroimding  district  Besides  the  aca- 
demy, there  is  a  good  parish  school,  an  elementary 
school,  and  a  ladies'  seminary.  On  a  hill,  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Forres.  About  ^  m.  NE.  from  the  town, 
is  a  remarkable  granite  obelisk,  called  Sueno*s 
Pillar,  consisting  of  a  single  stone  23  ft  above 
ground,  3  ft  10  in.  broad,  and  1  ft  3  in.  thick. 
One  side  is  rudely  sculptured.  It  appears  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Scotch  in  memory  of  some 
victorj'  over  the  Danes.  A  pillar  was  erected  in 
memory  of  Lord  Nelson,  by  public  subscription, 
on  a  hill  to  the  E.  of  the  town.  A  bridge  of  four 
arches  over  the  Findhom,  new  this  to^vn,  wna 
swept  away  l>y  the  great  fl(K>d  in  that  river  iii 
Aug.  1829*  Forres  unites  with  Inverness,  Fort- 
rose,  and  Nairn  in  sending  one  member  to  the  H, 
of  C.  Registered  electors  in  Forres,  174  in  1865. 
The  bor.  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies,  and 
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fourteen  coiznsellois.    Corporation  revenuei  1,208^ 
in  1863-4. 

FORT  AUGUSTUS,  a  fortress  of  Scotland,  co. 
Inverness,  the  centre  one  of  the  three  forts  erected 
alon^  the  great  glen  of  Scotland,  now  the  line  of 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  beautifully  situated  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  Loch  Ness,  31  m.  SW.  Inverness, 
and  29^  m.NE.  Fort  William.  Fort  Augustus 
was  built  in  1730,  and  was  so  named  in  honour  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  Geor^  III.  It  is  a 
regular  fortification,  with  four  bastions,  and  bar- 
racks capable  of  contauiing  400  soldiers,  with  proper 
lodgings  for  the  governor  and  officers.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Highlanders  in  1746,  but  abandoned  after 
having  been  partiallv  demolished.  Here  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  established  his  camp  after  the  battle 
of  Culloden ;  and  the  ruins  of  a  turf-house  which 
he  occupied  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  fort  was  or- 
dered to  be  demolished  in  1818 ;  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  three  or  four  veteran  artillerymen.  In  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  a  villago,  originallv 
called  Kilcummin,  from  its  having  been  the  burial- 
place  of  the  ancient  and  powerfiU  family  of  Cum- 
min ;  but  now  it  bears  the  same  name  as  the  fort« 
The  viUage  is  meanly  and  irregularly  built,  and 
forms  a  contrast  to  the* beautiful  situation  in  which 
it  is  placed. 

FORT  GEORGE,  a  fortress  of  Scotland,  co.  In- 
verness, 11  m.  NE.  Inverness,  on  a  low  sandy  pe- 
ninsula jutting  into  the  Moray  Frith,  and  formnig 
the  most  E.  of  the  three  forts  erected  along  the 
great  glen  of  Scotland.  It  is  esteemed  the  most 
complete  fortification  in  Britain,  and  not  being 
commanded  by  any  part  of  the  adjacent  country, 
may  bid  defiance  to  assault.  The  work  was  erected 
so  as  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  Moray  Frith. 
The  ramparts  on  three  sides  rise  almost  out  of  the 
sea,  the  waters  of  which  may  at  pleasure  be  intro- 
duced into  the  fosse,  which  skirts  the  fourth  side. 
It  has  four  bastions,  mounted  with  eighty  cannon ; 
a  bomb-proof  magazine,  and  accommodation  for 
8,000  men.  The  buildings  are  remarkably  neat, 
and  disposed  in  handsome  squares,  with  a  fine 
walk  round  the  ramparta.  The  fort  occupies  no 
leas  than  15  acres,  it  was  begun  to  be  built  in 
1747,  under  the  direction  of  General  Skinner,  and 
cost  upwards  of  160,000/.  It  was  partially  used 
as  a  state  prison  during  the  late  war.  Though 
Fort  Augustus  and  Fort  William,  the  other  forts 
on  the  line  of  the  Caledonian  canal,  have  been  dis- 
mantled since  the  peace,  Fort  George  is  kept  in 
good  order,  and  has  a  governor  and  a  garrison. 

FORT  WILLIAM,  a  fortress  of  Scotland,  co. 
Inverness,  at  the  £.  extremity  of  Loch  Linnhe, 
and  the  W.  end  of  the  Caledonian  CanaL  This 
fort.  Fort  Augustus  in  the  centre,  and  Fort  Creorge 
at  the  £.  extremity  of  the  great  glen  in  tlie  line  of 
this  canal,  were  built  at  difierent  tjmes  for  support- 
ing the  authority  of  the  general  government,  and 
curbing  the  turbulence  of  the  Highland  clans.  It 
WHS  originally  built  of  turf,  by  General  Monk,  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  being  so  large  as 
.to  contain  a  garrison  of  2,000  men.  It  w^as  called 
the  Garrison  of  Inverlochv,  owing  to  its  situation 
at  the  mouth  of  the  LocKy,  a  stream  which  falls 
into  Loch  Linnhe.  In  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  it  was  rebuilt  of  stone,  but  on  so  small  a 
scale  as  to  afford  accommodation  to  only  800  men. 
It  then  teceived  the  name,  which  it  has  since  re- 
tained, of  Fort  William.  It  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  with  two  bastions.  In  the  rebellion  of  1715, 
the  Highlanders  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
it ;  and  in  1 746  it  stood  a  siege  of  five  weeks  by 
the  adherents  of  Prince  Charl&s  Stuart,  who  at  the 
end  of  that  time  were  forced  to  retreat.  The  fort 
was  ordered  to  be  dismantled  in  1818 ;  and  is  now 
tenanted  by  about  a  dozen  invalids,  in  order  to 
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keep  it  from  becoming  a  complete  ruin.  Within 
1^  m.  W.  of  the  fort,  and  on  the  edg«  of  Loch 
Lmnhe,  is  the  town  of  Fort  William,  originally 
called  Maryburgh,  and  now  more  generally  Gor- 
donsbuigh.  Pop.  1104  in  1861,  of  whom  618  fe- 
males, and  but  486  males.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  herring  and  other  fishery. 
Ben  JSTcvis,  the  highest  mountain  in  Britain,  being 
4,370  ft.  liigh,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fort  and  the  town,  both  of  them  being  placed  at 
its' base. 

FORTH,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  originates 
in  several  mountain  streams  that  have  their  sources 
on  the  E.  side  of  Ben  Lomond,  in  Stirlingsliire. 
Its  course  is  E.,  with  many  sinuosities,  by  Aber- 
foyle,  Stirling,  and  Alloa,  till  it  unites  with  the 
arm  of  the  sea,  called  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  Alloa. 
The  Teith,  its  most  important  tributary,  has  its 
sources  a  little  more  to  the  N.,  and  pursuing  a  SE. 
couiM  past  Callender  and  Doune,  joins  the  Forth 
a  little  above  Stirling,  bringing  to  it  a  volume  of 
water  but  little  inferior  to  its  own.  Its  other  most 
important  afiiuents  are  the  Allan,  flowing  S.  from 
Perthshire ;  and  the  Devon,  flowing  W.  from  Kin- 
ross-shire. During  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  the 
Forth  flows  with  many  windings  through  a  low, 
level,  and  very  rich  country ;  in  fact,  though  the 
distance  from  Stirling  to  Alloa  bv  the  road  be  only 
about  7  m.,  it  is  no  few^er  than  23  W  water.  Steam- 
boats ascend  to  Stirling,  and  ships  of  800  tons 
burden  come  up  to  Alloa,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  its  port. 

FORTROSE,  a  sea-port,  royal  and  pari.  bor.  of 
Scotland,  co.  Roas,  on  a  gentle  eminence  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Morapr  Fnth,  nearly  opposite  Fort 
George,  from  which  it  is  2^  m.  distant,  8  m.  NE. 
Inverness.  Pop.  928  in  1861.  There  is  a  regular 
ferry  between  Fort  George  and  this  bor.  Fortroso 
was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Chanonry,  so 
called  firom  its  being  the  chanonry  of  Ross,  where 
the  bishop  resided,  and  the  members  of  the  chapter. 
About  a  mile  to  the  W.  stands  the  small  town  of 
Roscmarkie ;  and  the  two  places  were  united  by  a 
charter  granted  by  James  II.  in  1444,  under  the 
common  name  of  Fortress,  now  softened  into  Fort- 
rose,  which  charter  was  ratified  by  James  YL,  m 
1592.  Rosemarkie  is  a  meaner  lilace  than  Fort- 
rose,  but  is  reckoned  the  parochi^sl  capital,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  site  of  the  parish  church.  A 
handsome  episcopal  chapel;  however,  has  been 
erected  at  Fortrose.  The  academy  there  is  the  ^ 
first  seminary  of  the  kind  established  in  the  N.  of 
Scotland,  and  is  supported  by  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions. The  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education  here.  There  are 
two  other  schools  at  Fortrose,  and  two  also  at  Rose- 
markie. There  are  no  manufactures  in  the  place. 
The  salmon  and  white  sea  fishery  gives  consider- 
able employment.  No  mail  or  stage  coach  passes 
through  the  parish ;  but  the  steam  vessels  plying 
in  the  frith  call  at  Fortrose ;  and  it  is  by  them 
that  salmon  and  other  articles  are  conveyed  thence 
to  Aberdeen,  Lcith,  and  London. 

The  bishop  of  Ross  resided  at  Chanonr^',  and 
was  termed  '  Episcopua  Botemarkiensis.'  This  epis- 
copal see  was  founded  by  David  I.  in  the  12th 
century.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  cathedral  now 
remains.  Some  of  the  bishops  of  Ross  were  men 
of  literary  eminence,  particularly  John  Maxwell, 
author  of  Sacro-SaTicta  Regutn  JiajestaSyWho  died 
in  1646,  archbishop  of  Tuam  in  Ireland.  Fortrose 
unites  with  Inverness,  Forres,  and  Nairn,  in  send- 
ing a  mem.  to  the  11.  of  C. ;  and  had  62  registered 
electors  in  1864. 

FOSSOMBRONE  (an.  Forutn  Sempr(mit),ato\m 
of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Urbino,  on  the  Metauro,  in 
a  fertile  district,  7  m.  ESE.  Urbino.    Pop.  7,085 
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in  1861.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  masuCactare  of  silk,  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
Italy.  The  town  has  an  old  fortress ;  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, containing  many  good  paintings  and  interest- 
ing inscriptions ;  three  other  churches,  six  convents, 
a  handsome  one-arched  bridge,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  theatre.  Near  the  town  was  fought,  anno 
194  B.C.,  the  great  battle  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians under  Asdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal, 
and  the  Romans,  in  which  the  fcumer  were  totally 
defeated,  and  their  general  killed.  Tradition  has 
preser\'ed  the  memory  of  the  event  in  the  name  of 
a  hill  in  the  vicinity,  called  Monte  de  Asdrubale, 
Thia  victory  detennined  the  fate  of  the  long-con- 
tested struggle  between  the  Romans  and  C^tha- 
ginians  in  favour  of  the  former.  Fossombrone  was 
destroved  by  the  Goths,  and  again  by  the  Lombards, 
but  rebuilt  by  the  MalatestL  That  family  sold  it 
in  1440  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  with  whose  terri- 
tories it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  see  of 
Rome. 

FOUAH,  a  town  in  the  Delte  of  Egypt,  on  the 
£.  bank  of  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  prov. 
Gharbieh.  Though  still  a  considerable  village,  it 
lost  its  importance  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  trade  of  which  it  was  the  seat  was  transferred 
to  Rosetta.  Fouah  is  most  agreeably  situated 
amidst  a  great  number  of  flourishing  villages  and 
productive  fields.  The  river  flows  past  it  through 
one  of  the  widest  and  most  picturesque  portions  of 
its  channels  and  banks. 

FOUGERES,  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Ille-et. 
Vilaine,  cap.  airond.,  on  a  hill  near  the  Nant^on, 
27  m.  NE.  Rennes,  Pop.  9,844  in  1861.  It  is 
well  built,  has  a  fine  promenade,  and  is  altogether 
a  very  agreeable  town.  A  chalybeate  spring 
attracts  to  it  numerous  visitors.  Foug^res  was  a 
strong  town  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  keys  of  Brittany  till  that 
prov.  was  united  to  the  French  crown.  During 
the  last  century  it  suffered  from  four  destnictive 
fires,  on  which  account  few  of  its  ancient  buildings 
exist,  excepting  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic  castle,  which 
form  a  very  picturesque  object.  There  are  large 
manufactures  of  sailcloth  and  hemp  fabrics,  known 
ill  trade  as  St.  George  cloth,  flannels  of  excellent 
quality,  hats,  leather,  and  dye-houses.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  a  court  of  primary  juris- 
diction, and  a  communal  college. 

FRAMLINGHAM,  a  town  andpar.of  Enghmd, 
CO.  Suffolk,  hund.  Loes,  on  an  eminence,  near  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Aide,  14  m.  NE.  Ipswich,  and 
90i  m.  NE.  London,  by  Great  Eastern  railwav. 
Pop.  2,262  ill  1661.  Here  \s  an  old  church,  with' a 
tower  96  ft,  high ;  a  free  school,  and  several  sets 
of  almshouses.  Here,  also,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  castle,  which  was  a  place  of  impor- 
tance in  the  Saxon  times,  and  to  which  the 
Princess  Mary  repaired  during  the  attempt  made 
by  the  partisans  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  place  the 
latter  on  the  throne. 

FRANCAVILLA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
prov.  Otranto,  cap.  distr.,  on  a  hill,  in  a  fertile  but 
unhealthv  territory,  23A  m.  WSVV.  Brindisi,  and 
17  m.  ElfE.  Taranto.  Pop.  15,943  in  1861.  The 
town  is  laige  and  regularly  built;  the  streets  wide 
ai%d  strught;  the  houses  showy,  tliougfa  in  a  heavy 
stylo  of  architecture.  Since  the  year  1734,  when 
a  considerable  part  of  the  town  was  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake,  the  dwellings  have  not  been 
raised  more  than  one  story  above  the  ground  fioor. 
nio  avenues  to  the  gates  are  well  planted,  and 
afford  a  pleasant  shade.  Tlie  college  is  a  large 
edifice,  with  many  handsome  halls  and  galleries. 
The  principal  par.  church  is  gay  and  well  lighted ; 
but  ao  stuccoed,  festooned,  and  flowery,  that  the 
whole  decoration  is  a  mere  chaos.    There  arc  two 
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hospitals,  a  charitable  asylum,  and  several  con- 
vents ;  with  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  cotton 
stockings,  earthenware,  and  a  kind  of  snuff  similar 
to  that  made  in  Spain.  Francavilla  was  founded 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  andowes  its  name  to  an 
exemption  from  taxation  for  ten  years,  granted  to 
all  persons  who  settled  in  it 

FRANCE  (EMPIRE  OF),  one  of  the  richest, 
most  important,  and  powerful  of  the  states  of 
Europe,  m  the  W.  part  of  which  it  is  advantage- 
ously situated ;  between  kt  42°  20'  and  51o  5' N., 
and  long.  4°  60'  W.  and  8^  20'  E. ;  having  NW. 
and  N.  the  English  Channel  (Tai  Maneke),  the 
Straits  of  Dover  {Fas  de  Calais),  and  the  North 
Sea ;  NE.  Belgium,  Dutch  Luxembui}^,  and  the 
Rhenish  provs.  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria;  E.  the 
territories  of  Baden,  Switsserland,  and  Italy ;  S. 
the  Mediterranean  and  Spain ;  and  W.  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  Atlantic  Except  on  its  NE. 
frontier,  its  actual  are  identical  with  its  natural 
boundaries ;  being  on  the  E.  the  Rhine  from  the 
influx  of  the  Lauter  to  Basle,  the  Jura  mountains, 
and  the  Alps  to  the  Mediterranean ;  the  latter  and 
the  Pyrenees  on  tlie  S. ;  and  NW.  and  W.  the 
English  Channel  and  the  ocean.  The  shape  of 
France  is  somewhat  hexagonal  Its  greatest 
length  NW.  to  SE.  (from  the  extremity  of  the 
d^p.  Finisterre  to  Nice,  on  the  Mediterranean)  is 
about  664  m.;  its  greatest  breadth  (a  line  crossing 
the  former  nearly  at  right  angles)  is  about  620  m. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  Dunkirk  to  Perpignan,  nearly 
600  m.;  greatest  breadth  E.  to  W.  (a  line  passing 
from  near  Lanterbuiig  to  Brest,  through  Paris) 
about  the  same ;  least  breadth  E.  to  W.  about  its 
centre  335  m.  Inclusive  of  Corsica  and  the  three 
departments  ceded  to  France  since  the  taking  of 
the  last  census,  the  total  area  is  estimated,  in  the 
ofiicial  tables  published  by  the  French  government, 
at  54,223,897  hectares,  or  211,852  English  sq.  m. 
The  pop.,  which  in  1801  was  27,349,000.  had 
increased  in  1821  to  30,461,875;  in  1831  to 
32,569,223;  in  1836  to  83,540,910;  in  1846  to 
35,400,486;  in  1851  to  35,783,059;  and  in  1861 
to  36,713,166.  The  subsequent  addition  of  the 
provinces  ceded  by  Italy  brought  the  population 
to  37,382,225.  (6lock,  Statistique  de  la  France ; 
and  ofiicial  reports  in  the  Moniteur  Universel). 

Physical  Geography,  Positionj  Frontiers,  CbasiSy 
and  idands. — France  is  indebted  not  only  to  her 
large  population,  and  the  active  spirit  of  her  people, 
but  in  a  great  measure  to  her  admirable  geogra- 
phical position,  for  her  commanding  influence  la 
European  affairs.  Unlike  any  of  the  other  states 
of  Central  Europe,  she  has  the  command  of  three 
seas,  includmg  those  which  wash  both  the  N.  and 
the  S.  shores  of  that  continent.  ITie  NW.  coast 
presents  the  two  considerable  peninsulas  of  Brit- 
tany and  Cotentin,  the  bay  of  St.  Malo  between 
them,  the  sestuaries  of  the' Seine,  and  the  harbours 
of  Morlaix,  Cherbourg,  Ha\Te,  Boulogne,  Calais, 
and  Dunkirk.  From  Dunkirk  to  Calais  the  shore 
is  bordered  by  sandy  downs.  From  the  latter 
point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  the  coast  is 
chiefly  characterised  by  chalk  and  marl  cliffs  ; 
farther  W.  granitic  cliffs  alternate  with  low  shelv- 
ing shores.  There  is  seldom  deep  water  near  the 
shore  on  this  coast;  the  bay  of  Cancale  near 
A\T:anclie8,  for  instance,  is  in  a*  great  measure  left 
dry  at  ebb-tide,  and  passengers  at  such  times  ^50 
from  the  mainland  to  Mont  St.  Michel,  across  the 
sands,  in  carriages.  The  W.  part  of  this  coast  is 
beset  with  rocks ;  these  are  especially  numerous 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Seine  and  the  Yirc 
Good  harbours  are  few,  and  navigation  is  rendered 
dangerous  by  violent  tides,  the  force  of  which  is 
attested  by  numerous  salt  marshes  along  the  shore, 
produced  by  irruptions  of  the  sea.    The  W.  coa&t^ 
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formed  in'part  by  the  peninsnla  of  Brittatir,  is  at 
first  elevated,  bold  and  rocky,  but  as  it  proceeds 
8.  it  prraduallv  declines ;  and  from  the  mouth  of 
the  (xironde  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  it  presents 
an  unbroken  line  of  sand v  downs  interspersed  vnth 
marshes. .  Besides  the  Gironde,  the  Loire  disem- 
bogues on  this  coast  which  is  farther  indented  by 
numerous  bays.  The  S.  coast,  except  in  its  L. 
part,  is  generally  low,  sandy,  and  bordered,  where 
it  surrounds  the  Gulf  of*  Lyons,  by  numerous 
lagoons ;  and  its  harbours  are  in  general  neither 
well  sheltenkl  nor  easy  of  access,  though  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case  with  Toulon  and  one  or  two 
more.  Exclusive  of  those  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Khone^  the  islands  round  France,  and  belonging  to 
her,  are  of  comparatively  little  importance :  they 
lie  mostly  along  the  W.  o6ast :  Oleron,  Rd,  Yen, 
Noirmoutiers,  Belle-ile,  and  Oucssant  (Ushant) 
being  the  chief.  Those  in  the  Mediterranean  are 
the  ules  of  Ili^res,  Ratoneau,  PomSgue,  <bc,  near 
Marseilles ;  and  the  only  ones  in  the  Channel  are 
Bn5hat,  and  a  few  rocky  groups  in  the  bay  of  St. 
Malo,  of  which  that  of  Causey  is  the  principal. 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Ac.  belong  to  England, 
and  are  the  only  remains  of  the  extensive  do- 
minions the  English  sovereigns  once  possessed  in 
France.  (Hugo,  France  Pittoresque ;  Diet.  G^ogr.; 
Aper^u  Statistique.) 

^ounlotTM.-*  According  to  Bmgui^  (Orographic 
de  r  Europe),  these  belong  wholly  to  the  Alpine 
and  Pyrenean  systems,  the  line  of  separation 
between  which  is  the  valley  traversed  by  tne  canal 
of  Languedoc.  The  ramilications  of  the  Alpine 
system  in  Fiance  are  therefore  far  more  extensive 
than  those  of  tiie  Pyrenean ;  they  comprise  the 
mountain  ranges  throughout  the  country,  except 
in  the  SW.  The  nrincipal  mountain  chain,  or 
great  watershed  of  France,  intersects  the  country 
under  the  names  of  the  Faucilles,  plateau  of 
Langres,  Cdte  d'  Or,  Cevennes,  Ac.,  in  a  general 
direction  NE.  to  8W.;  but  running  much  nearer 
to  the  SE.  than  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  king- 
dom, which  is  thereby  divided  into  two  ver^ 
une<|ual  parts.  On  the'N.  and  W.  sides  of  this 
chain  several  considerable  branches  are  given  oif, 
as  the  Yosges,  Moselle,  and  Argonne  ranges,  the 
plateau  d'  Orleans,  and  Morvan  mountains,  which 
stretch  to  the  extremities  of  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  Ac  These  ranges  separate  the  prmcipal 
river  basins,  those  of  the  Rhine,  Moselle,  Meuse, 
Seine  and  Loire,  from  each  other;  the  baan  of  the 
Rhone  is.  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  Cevennes,  enclosed 
between  them  and  the  Alps.  Connected  by 
ramifications  witii  the  Cevennes,  there  is  a  group 
of  mountains  of  volcanic  origin  scattered  over  Puy 
de  Dome,  Cantal,  and  some  adjacent  deps.  in  the 
centre  and  S.  of  France.  This  group,  which  Balbi 
and  other  geographers  regard  as  a  separate  system, 
under  the  title  ot  CroUo-Frandque,  separatee  the 
basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Garonne.  The 
highest  points  of  this  group  have  a  somewhat 
greater  elevation  than  those  of  the  Faucilles  and 
Cevennes  chain.  The  Pic-de-Sancy  (M,  Dord)  is 
estimated  to  be  6,223  ft  in  height,  and  the  Plomb- 
de-Cantal,  6,096  ft. ;  whUe  Mezenc,  the  loftiest  of 
the  Cevennes,  is  only  5,918  ft.  high  ;  Le  Reculet 
(Jura),  5,683  fU;  and  the  Ballon  de  Sulz  (Yosges), 
4,688  ft.  The  Pvrenees  send  ofiT  numerous  lateral 
branches  through  the  SE.  di^pe.;  their  loftiest 
summit  within  the  French  territonr  is  M.  Perdu, 
10.894  ft.  in  height.  But  the  culminating  point 
belongs  to  the  Alps,  and  is  the  ^  monarch  of  moun- 
tains,' Mont  Blanc;  the  next  greatest  in  height 
is  M.  Olan,  4,214  mdtros,  or  13,825  ft.  hi^h ;  next 
to  which  is  tlie  Pic-dcs-Ecrins,  13,468  ft.  m  eleva- 
tion. 

River*, — Leaving  out  of  view  the  Rhine^  which 


can  scarcely  be  called  a  French  river,  since  it 
nierely  runs  for  about  100  m.  along  a  portion  of 
its  E.  frontier,  France  possesses  no  river  to  rank 
with  the  Wolga  or  the  Danube.  The  principal 
are  the  Loire,  Rhone,  Garonne,  Seine,  Meuse,  and 
Moselle.  Except  the  Rhone,  which  has  for  the 
most  part  a  southerly  course,  all  the  above-named 
run  in  a  N.  or  W.  direction.  The  Loire,  which  is 
the  lar^t,  and  traverses  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom, rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Yivarais 
(Ardfeche),  near  Mezenc.  It  runs  generally  NW. 
as  far  as  Orleans,  and  thence  mostly  WSVY.,  with 
a  somewhat  tortuous  course  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Atlantic  The  length  of  ita  entire  course  is  about 
620  m.,  of  which  about  510  m.  are  navigable.  It 
receives  from  the  N.  the  Arroux,  the  Maine 
(formed  by  the  Mayenne  and  Sarthe),  and  the 
Eudre ;  and  from  the  S.  the  Allier,  Cfher,  Indrc, 
Yienne,  Sevre-Xantaise,  Ac.  N^vers,  Orleans, 
Blois,  Tours,  Saumur,  and  Nantes  are  situated 
upon  its  banks,  llie  Rhone  rises  in  Switzerland, 
beyond  the  Simplon,  and  after  traversing  the  Lake 
of  Giencva,  and  forcing  for  itself  a  passage  through 
the  Alps,  not  far  from  Chambery,  enters  Franco 
S.  of  the  Jura  range,  forming  the  entire  S.  and 
almost  all  the  W.  ooundary  of  the  ddp.  of  Ain. 
From  Lyons,  where  it  receives  the  Sadne,  the 
du-ection  of  the  Rhone  is  nearly  due  S.  to  Aries, 
where  its  delta  commences ;  and  it  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  double  set  of  mouths,  after  a 
course  of  530  m.  within  the  French  dom.,  more 
than  310  of  which  are  navigable.  Its  principal 
affluent  is  the  Saone,  which  runs  through  l^^anche- 
Comt^  and  Burgundy,  with  an  entire  course  of 
about  213  m.,  of  which  about  165  are  navigable. 
Besides  the  Sadne,  the  Rhone  receives  from  the 
N.  the  Ain ;  it  is  joined  from  the  E.  by  jthe  Is&re, 
Drdme,  and  Durance,  famous  for  its  rapidity ;  and 
from  the  W.  it  receives  the  Erieux,  Ard^he, 
Garden,  Ac  Lyons,  Yalence,  Montelimart, 
Avignon,  Tarascon,  and  Aries  are  the  chief  citien 
and  towns  on  the  Rhone :  upon  the  Sadne  (which 
river  is  augmented  by  the  Doubs),  Gray,  Chalons^ 
sur-Saone,  and  Macon  are  situated.  The  Garonne 
risee  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  near  M.  Maladetta, 
and  runs  at  first  NE.  as  far  as  Toulouse,  but 
thence  onward  its  course  is  generally  NW.  to  its 
nK>uth  (or  rather  the  mouth  of  its  lestuaiy,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  Gironde,)  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  about  55  m.  NNW.  Bordeaux,  and  120 
m.  SSE,  the  mouth  of  the  Loue.  The  entire 
length  of  its  course,  including  the  Gironde,  is  esti- 
mated at  about  350  m.,  nearly  294  of  which  are  na- 
vigable. It  receives  some  considerable  tributaries ; 
as  the  Tarn,  which  is  na^ngable  for  &  distance  of 
90  m. ;  the  Lot,  navigable  for  190  m. ;  and  the 
Dordogne,  navigable  for  120  m.  from  the  E.,  and 
from  the  S.  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course;  the 
Save,  Gimone,  Gers,  Baise,  Ac  Toulouse,  Agen, 
and  Bordeaux  are  situated  on  the  Garonne  The 
Seine  rises  in  Buigundy,  about  18  m.  NW.  Dijon  ; 
its  general  course  is  NW.,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
tortuous ;  and  though  in  a  direct  line  its  course  is 
no  more  than  about  250  m.,  from  its  mouth  in  the 
British  Channel,  the  windings  of  the  river  mako 
its  total  length  as  much  as  oO(V  m.  It  enters  the 
Channel  by  a  wide  and  capocioiH  mouth,  on  the 
N.  side  of  which  is  the  tovn  of  Uavie ;  its  a»tuar)", 
and  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is  subject  to  the 
phenomenon  of  the  6ore,  which  sometimes  occa- 
sions considerable  damage.  (See  Amazon,  Soi^ 
WAY  Frith,  Ac)  The  principal  affluent  of  the 
Seine  is  the  Manie:  besides  vhidi,  it  receives 
from  the  E.  the  Aube  and  Gise ;  and  ftom  the  S. 
and  W.  the  Yonne,  J  nine,  Eure,  Rille,  Ac  Paris, 
Chatillon,  I'royes,  Melun,  St  Denis,  St.  Germains, 
Andely,  Elbeut^  Rouen,  Uoufleur,  and  Havre  a» 
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situated  upon  its  banks.  The  Mame,  which  runs 
chietiy  through  Champagne,  has  a  navigable 
course  of  215  m. :  it  receives  the  Blais,  Omain, 
and  Ourcq;  Chalons-sur-Mame,  Epemay,  Cha- 
teau-Thierry, and  Meux  are  seated  on  it.  Both 
the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle  run  N.  to  join  the 
Khine  beyond  the  French  dom. :  the  former  has  a 
navigable  course  of  162  m.,  and  the  latter  one  of 
about  72  m.  within  France.  These  rivers,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  those  of  the  Escant  (Scheldt),  Lys, 
Sambre,  and  others,  belong  more  properly  to  liel- 
gi\im  than  to  France.  The  Charente,  the  basin  of 
which  lies  between  those  of  the  Loire  and  the 
Dordogne,  has  a  navigable  length  of  about  120 
m. ;  and  the  Adour,  w^hich  traverses  the  deps.  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  Landcs,  has  a  great  number  of 
tributaries,  including  the  Midouze,  Pau,  Oleron, 
Ac,  and  a  course  generally  W.,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  77  m.  The  other  rivers  worthy  of  any 
notice,  as  the  Somme,  Ome,  Aisne,  Meurthe, 
Hance,  Vilame,  Arifege,  Hdrault,  Var,  drc,  are  re- 
ferred to  under  the  ddps.  to  which  they  give  their 
*  name,  or  in  which  their  course  is  chiefly  situated. 
(Hugo ;  Aper9u  Statistique.) 

ZoAes  and  Marshet.—Ot  the  former  there  arc 
remarkably  few,  and  those  quite  insignificant  in 
point  of  size.  The  largest  is  that  of  Grand  Lieu, 
m  the  d^p.  Loire  Jnfifrieure ;  but  it  is  only  6  ro. 
across.  There  are  a  few  small  lakes  amongst  the 
Jura  ranges,  and  others  occupy  extinct  craters  in 
the  volcanic  district.  In  Ain  and  Loire-et-Cher 
marshes  are  numerous.  The  extensive  lagunes 
on  the  S.  and  SW.  coasts  and  elsewhere  have 
been  already  alluded  to ;  they  are  too  shallow  to 
be  used  otherwise  than  for  fishing  and  salt.-works. 

Geology^  Soil,  and  Minerals. — -Geologically,  the 
whole  of  France  may  be  considered  as  one  exten- 
sive basin,  the  circumference  and  centre  of  which 
consist  of  primitive  formations,  the  intermediate 
space  being  filled  with  those  of  a  secondary  and 
tertiary  kind.  Primitive  rocks  abound  most  in 
the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  peninsula  of  Brittany, 
and  the  mountains  of  the  so-called  Gallo-Franr- 
cique  system  in  the  centre  of  France.  They  are, 
however,  met  with  in  a  part  of  Maine  and  Nor- 
mandy, in  Vend(5e,  in  Ardennes,  where  they  are 
contcnninous  with  a  chain  of  primitive  rocks 
which  extend  into  NW.  Germany,  in  the  Vosges, 
in  Dauphiny  (Iscjre),  and  on  the  S.  coast  E.  of 
Marseilles.  The  most  widely  diffused  primary- 
rocks  are  p^anite,  gneiss,  micaceous  and  argil- 
laceous schists,  and  primidve  limestone.  In  Yen- 
dee,  to  the  foregoing  may  be  added  a  great  num- 
ber of  others,  including  porphyry,  diorite,  eclo- 
gite,  and  serpentines ;  and  in  theDauphiny  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees  the  rocks  are  said  to  present  a 
still  greatJer  diversity.  In  the  latter  mountains 
calcareous  rocks  are  ver^  abundant ;  and  some  of 
a  transition  kind  contam  a  great  number  of  or- 
ganic remains,  even  at  an  elevation  of  1,600  toises, 
or  10,230  ft.  (Diet  G^gr.)  Argillaceous  schist, 
also  containing  numerous  organic  remains,  is  pre- 
valent throu^out  a  part  of  Brittany;  granitic 
rocks  predominate  at  the  extremity  of  that  pe- 
ninsula. Porphyry  of  various  kinds,  some  of 
which  exhibit  great  beauty,  is  the  prevailing  rock 
in  the  Vosges  mountains.  In  the  central  group 
of  Limousin  and  Auvergne,  gneiss,  granites,  and 
micaceous  schists  are  abundant,  but  differ  greatly 
in  their  characters  from  those  of  the  surroiuiding 
mountain  chains.  The  Puy  de  Dome  and  some 
other  adjacent  mountains  have  a  base  of  trachite, 
and  in  the  Vivarais  (Ard^che),  especially,  groups 
of  gigantic  basaltic  columns  are  frequently  met 
with  in  some  places  alternating  with  calcareous 
strata  containing  fresh  water  shells.  These  rocks, 
together  with  the  traces  of  extinct  craters,  the 


existence  of  lava  streams,  and  other  volcame 
products,  clearly  point  to  a  time  of  volcanic  ac- 
tivity in  this  region,  which  has  probably  had 
place  at  no  very  remote  period  in  the  histor>'  of 
our  planet.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  traces 
of  volcanic  action  have  also  been  met  with  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Vosges,  and  in  the  ddp. 
Var. 

The  interval  between  the  primitive  formations 
of  the  centre  and  circumference  of  France  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  secondary  formations. 
Tliese  are  nearly  everjnsrhere  calcareous  or  marly, 
generally  compact,  and  often  contain  a  vast  num- 
ber of  shells,  madrepores,  and  other  organic  re- 
mains. They  compose  many  long  hill-ranges,  of 
no  great  height,  but  frequently  steep  and  bare,  or 
covered  only  by  a  thin  vegetable  soiL  All  Lor- 
raine, and  a  great  part  of  Franche-Comte  and 
Burgundy,  consist  of  these  formations.  It  is  on 
this  kind  of  land  that  the  growths  yielding  the 
finest  Burgundy  wines  are  raised  in  the  Cote  d*Or. 
The  secondary  formations  extend  through  Dau- 
phiny, and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  as  far  as 
the  Mediterranean,  through  Languedoc  with  the 
Cevcnnes  quite  to  the  Pyrenees ;  and  surrounding 
the  Paris  basin,  they  reach  the  sea  both  on  the 
N.  and  W.  coast. 

The  tertiary  deposits  of  France  are  highly  in- 
teresting :  they  are  mostly  calcareous,  endofdng 
great  quantities  of  shells  and  the  remains  of  fossu 
mammalia  of  large  size.  The  most  remarkable  of 
the  tertiary  formations  is  what  is  called  the 
*  Paris  Basin,'  which  occupies  a  somewhat  circular 
area  nearly  bounded  by  a  line  passing  througli 
Blois,  Orleans,  Montargis,  Provins,  Epemay, 
Laon,  Beauvais,  Pontoise,  and  Chartiea.  A  still 
larger  tertiary  district  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
PvTenees,  including  almost  all  the  valleys  of  the 
Adour  and  Garonne,  the  d^ps.  Landesand  Gironde. 
There  are  others  in  the  valleys  of  the  Loire, 
Rhine  and  Allier.  The  most  extensive  allm-ial 
district  is  that  around  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone. 

The  soil  of  France  is,  speaking  generally,  very 
superior.  No  doubt  she  has  lar^e  tracts  of  moun- 
tamous,  heathy,  and  unproductive  land ;  but  her 
productive  soil  bears,  notwithstanding,  a  larger 
proportion  to  the  entire  extent  of  the  country  thtfi 
m  most  other  European  states.  Exclusive  of  the 
recently  annexed  departments  of  Sav(»y  and  Nice, 
frorb  which  as  yet  no  returns  have  been  received* 
the  soil  of  France  is  divided  as  follows : — 
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The  greatest  extent  of  mountainous  surface  is 
found  in  the  dc^ps.  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and 
those  of  Arifege,  Cote  d'Or,  Drome,  Doubs,  Hante 
Loire,  and  Haute  Mame;  heath  land  prevails  most 
in  Basses  Alpes,  Landes,  Gironde,  Finisterre,  and 
Ilo'rault;  calcareous  chiefly  in  Oise,  Basses  Alpes, 
Dordogne,  Mame  and  Yienne;  sandy  soils  in 
Cher,  llaute  Loire,  Loiret,  and  Puy  de  Dome ; 
and  rich  lands  in  Gers,  Aisne,  Eure-et-Loire,  Euze, 
Mame,  Nord,  Tarn,  and  Yonne.  France  has  con- 
siderable mineral  wealth.  The  metal  most  abun- 
dant is  iron  :  in  1837  it  was  obtained  in  64  of  the 
8G  deps.  Those  in  which  it  is  most  plentifully 
produced  are  llaute  Mame,  Uaute  Saonc,  ^'i^Te, 
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Cote  d'Or,  Doidogne,  Ome,  Mease,  Moeelle,  Ar- 
dennes, Isfere,  Cher,  Aude,  P^Te'ne'es  Orientales, 
Aiii^,  and  Haute  Vienne.  Two  gold  mines  were 
formerly  wrought,  one  in  the  dt^p.  Bas  Rliiu,  and 
the  other  in  Is^e,  but  both  have  long  been  aban- 
doned. There  are  also  two  silver  mines,  one  in 
each  of  the  above  d^ps.,  but  onlj'  that  of  Alle- 
monte  (Is^re)  is  at  present  wrought.  Silver  is, 
however,  frequently  found  in  the  lead  mines,  which 
are  chiefly  abundaiit  in  Finisterre,  and  the  Rhen- 
ish, Alpine,  and  some  of  the  S.  de'ps.  Copper, 
mercury,  zinc,  tin,  antimony,  and  manganese, 
both  in  large  quantities,  arsenic,  bismuth,  cobalt, 
chrome,  &c.,  are  met  with ;  and  amongst  the  rarer 
metals  molybilenum  and  tungsten,  titanium  in 
Haute  Vienne,  and  urauium  near  Autun.  Coal  is 
verj'  widely  diffused.  The  principal  coal-field  is 
in  the  dc^p.  du  Nord,  where  it  forms  part  of  a  coal 
district  50  leagues  in  length  by  2  broad,  extend- 
ing into  Bhenish  Prussia.  Others  exist  in  the 
d<^ps.  on  the  Upper  Loire,  in  Aveyron,  Ac. ;  coal 
mines  are  particularly  numerous  around  St.  £ti- 
enne.  The  salt  beds,  discovered  about  20  years 
since  in  Lorraine,  are  supposed  to  extend  beneath 
a  surface  of  30  square  leagues,  and  will  fullv 
supply  France  for  ages.  Tmf  in  the  N.,  asphal- 
tum  in  the  E.  and  elsewhere,  naphtha  and  sulphur 
in  the  S.,  vitriol,  alum,  nitre,  pla«rter  of  Paris,  por- 
celain and  other  clays,  graphite,  asbestos,  jet,  and 
some  gems,  lithographic,  mill,  and  building  stone, 
excellent  marble,  slate,  granite,  &c,  are  amongst 
the  valuable  mineral  products.  Mining  industry 
will  be  treated  of  hereafter. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  700  mineral  springs  of 
a  medicinal  character,  though  only  about  90  of 
these  are  frequented  by  visitors.  The  principal 
are  the  warm  sulphureous  springs  of  Barnes,  Cau- 
tcrets,  Bagn&res-de-Bigorre,  and  de  Luchon,  in 
the  Pyrenees ;  the  saline  springs  of  Aix,  the  chaly- 
beates  of  Bourbon  TArchambault  (Vosges),  and 
Plorabieres,  and  the  cold  springs  of  Lnghien. 

The  climate  of  France  is  not  excelled  by  that  of 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  air  is  generally 
pure,  and  the  winters  mild ;  though  the  differences 
of  latitude,  elevation,  soil,  and  exposure  occasion, 
in  this  respect,  very  material  differences.  Gene- 
rally, France  may  be  divided  into  4  regions.  The 
1st,  or  most  S. — the  region  of  the  olive — is  bounded 
N.  and  W.  by  a  line  passing  diagonally  from  Bag- 
neres-  de-Luchon  in  the  Pyrenees  to  Die  in  Drome. 
The  2d,  or  region  through  which  the  cultivation 
of  maize  extends,  stretches  as  far  N.  as  a  line 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  to  the  N. 
extremity  of  Alsace.  The  3d  region,  which  ter- 
minates toother  with  the  culture  of  the  vine,  has, 
for  its  N.  limit,  a  line  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire  to  Mezi^ires  in  Ardennes.  The  4th, 
or  N.  zone,  comprises  the  rest  of  the  country. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  difTerent  parts  of 
France  has  been  estimated  as  follows,  by  Hum- 
boldt: at  Toulon  62^  (Fahr.),  at  Marseilles  o9-5o, 
at  Bordeaux  56©  at  ISantes  55*2,  at  Paris  51-2°, 
and  at  Dunkirk  50*5^.  More  rain  appears  to  fall 
during  the  year  on  the  S£.  than  on  the  N  W.  side 
of  the  great  watershed,  the  average  being,  in  Is6re 
32  inches,  in  Haut  Khin  from  28  to  32  in.,  at 
Lyons  29  in.,  and  at  Montpelier  28  in. ;  while  at 
l^aris  the  fall  is  only  19  in.,  in  Ome  20  in.,  and  in 
nic-et-Vilaine  21  in.  But  notwithstanding  this 
result,  the  sky  is  generally  bright,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere clear  in  the  SE.,  and  there  are  at  least  one 
third  fewer  rainy  days  than  in  the  NW.,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  almost  constantly  charged  with 
moisture  brought  by  the  W.  winds  which  com- 
monly prevail,  and  the  weather  is  more  or  less 
cold  for  half  the  year.  The  centre  of  the  country 
enjoys  a  happy  medium  of  temperature  and  ch- 


mate ;  in  the  S.  the  summers  are  long,  dry,  and 
hot  The  departments  aromid  the  Gulf  of  Lyons 
are  subject  to  a  violent  N.  wind  called,  in  Proven- 
cal, the  bise,  the  circius  of  ancient  writers.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Inglis,  *  this  wind  is  the  curse  of  all 
these  provs.,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible,  in  travel- 
ling through  this  countr}',  to  meet  with  a  greater 
misfortune  than  a  biae  wind,  especially  if  the  word 
"meet"  be  interpreted  literally.  ...  Its  effect 
upon  the  frame  is  singularly  disagreeable:  it 
parches  the  mouth  and  throat,  creates  a  feeling  of 
suffocation,  and  seems  to  dry  up  the  whole  juices 
of  the  body.'  (Inglis's  Switzerland,  Ac,  p.  108 ; 
Apenju  Statbtique.) 

The  vegetable  products  of  France  arc  said  by 
Hugo  to  comprise  upwards  of  830  genera^  and 
6,000  species.  All  these,  however,  are  not  indige- 
nous, and  many  new  plants  have  been  introduced 
within  the  last  two  centuries.  The  most  richly 
wooded  %arts  are  the  mountainous  districts,  par- 
ticularly the  Vosges,  the  plateau  of  Langres  and 
Orleans,0the  Cevennes,  and  the  moimtains  of  Au- 
veigne  and  Limousin.  The  Alps  and  Pjnrenees, 
Provence,  the  S.  part  of  Langnedoc,  and  the  W. 
of  France  are  but  indifferently  wooded.  The 
principal  forest  trees  are  the  oak,  elm,  beech, 
maple,  ash,  walnut,  chestnut,  birch,  poplar,  larch, 
pine,  fir,  box,  cornel,  Ac.  In  the  Vosges  and  Jura 
mountains,  Brittany,  and  the  Landes,  there  are 
extensive  forests  of  fir ;  the  chestnut  woods  are 
very  fine  in  Haute  Loire.  The  olive,  orange, 
lemon,  pistachio,  and  carob  grow  wild  in  the  S., 
but  there  only ;  and  the  fruits  of  all  are  inferior  to 
those  of  wanner  climates.  The  caper  {Capparis 
spino8a)f  diffused  over  Provence,  furnishes  a  well- 
known  article  of  export  Cherries,  apples,  and 
several  other  fruits  grow  wild ;  apples  and  pears 
are  largely  cultivated  in  the  N.  departments,  and 
prunes  in  the  centre  of  France.  The  culture  of 
these  and  other  fruits  will  be  adverted  to  in  a 
subsequent  section. 

Mr.  Inglis,  who  travelled  through  many  countries 
of  Europe  on  foot,  has  the  following  remarks  on 
the  scenery  of'^France : — ♦  All  panegjTic  upon  the 
loveliness  and  laughing  fertility  of  France  is  rho- 
domontade.  There  is  more  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  picturesque  in  many  a  single  county  of  Eng- 
land, or  even  of  Scotland,  than  in  all  the  scattered 
beauties  of  France,  were  they  concentrated  within 
a  ring-fence;  excepting  always  the  Pyrenees, 
which  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  as  a  kind  of 
separate  territory — the  mere  boundary  between 
France  and  Spain ;  but  at  all  events  the  Pyrenees 
must  be  excepted.  I  have  travelled  through 
almost  every  part  of  France ;  and  truly,  I  have 
found  its  beauties  thinly  sown.  If  the  banks  of 
some  of  its  rivers  be  excepted — the  Seine,  the 
Loire,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Garonne— some  parts 
of  Nonnandy,  and  the  departments  of  the  Py- 
renees, France  is  an  unromantic,  uninteresting,  un- 
lovely land.  And  even  in  these  favoured  parts, 
such  as  the  vaunted  Orldannois,  where  shall  we 
find  the  green  meadows  that  lie  along  the  banks 
of  our  Thames,  or  Avon,  or  Severn ;  or  upcm  which 
of  them  shall  we  pause  to  admire  those  romantic 
views — that  charming  variety  of  rock,  wood,  and 
mountain — that  characterise  the  banks  of  the 
Tamar,  the  Wye.  the  Derwent,  the  Swale,  the 
AVharff*,  or  the  Dove  ?  These  are  nowhere  to  be 
found.  ....  I  pity  the  man  who  crosses  France 
in  any  direction.  Thousands  know  how  ennuyant 
is  the  journey  from  Calais  to  Paris ,  but  they  who 
never  travel  farther,  suppose  that  lovely  France, 
panegyrised  by  so  many,  lies  beyond.  'No  such 

thing.  Let  them  continuetheir  journey  by  which- 
ever road  they  please,  and  they  will  find  out  little 

improvement.  .  .    .  Chateaux  also  we  have  in 
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these  provinces  (those  of  the  S.),but,  oh,  how  dif- 
ferent from  the  chateaux  of  which  we  read  in  the 
romance  writers,  and  which  never  existed  but  in 
their  imaginations.  The  chateaux  are  for  the 
most  part  boxet  upon  a  large  scale ;  staring  houses 
with  wings,  and  a  parapet  wall  in  front,  covered 
with  vases  of  flowers.  In  short,  we  find  the  whole 
a  delusion ;  and  our  minds  revert  to  the  green  ac- 
clivities of  our  own  hills,  our  oak  forests,  our  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  the  beauty  and  fertility  that,  along 
with  the  picturesque,  mingle  in  an  English  land- 
scape.' But  if  the  indiscriminating  panegyrists  of 
France  have  gone  too  far  on  the  one  hand,  Mr. 
Inglis  certainly  has  as  much  overshot  the  mark 
on  the  other.  Mr.  Maclaren,  than  whom  there 
can  be  no  better  authority,  savs  that  from  Chalocs- 
sur-Mame  to  Avignon  the  Rhone  flows  through 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  picturesque,  and  delight- 
ful regions  in  the  world.  And  tnere  am  many 
other  districts  in  France  the  scenery  of  which  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe.  * 

AmmaU—The  bear,  wolf,  and  wild  boar  are  the 
only  formidable  wild  animals  now  inhabiting 
France,  and  the  numbers  of  these  have  been 
greatly  thinned  by  the  increase  of  pop.  and  of 
civilisation.  The  bhick  bear  ( Ursus  Pyrenaicua)  is 
confined  to  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Alps  and 
r>Tenee8,  where  the  isard,  chamois,  and  wild 
goats  are  also  found.  Notwithstanding  an  active 
war  of  extermination  carried  on  against  the 
wolves,  tlioec  animals  are  still  very  numerous  in 
some  departments,  as  in  Morbihan  Sarthe,  Yend^ 
Landes,  and  the  central  mountainous  departments. 
In  the  Cevennes,  the  lynx  is  sometimes  found, 
though  rarely.  'J  he  wild  boar,  roebuck,  and  fox 
abound  in  idl  well-wooded  parts.  The  red  and 
fallow  deer,  formerly  so  plentiful  in  the  royal 
parks,  have  become  rare;  hares  and  rabbits  are 
extremely  abundant  Several  kinds  of  squirrels, 
the  polecat,  weasel,  otter,  marten,  hedgehog,  and 
the  other  small  wild  animals  common  throughout 
Europe,  are  as  numerous  in  France  as  elsewhere ; 
in  addition  to  which,  the  desman  {Mus  tnoschi- 
ferus),  an  aquatic  quadruped,  inhabits  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tarbes,  as  some  beavers  do  the  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Khone.  Seals,  dolphins,  and 
sometimes  whales,  are  met  with  on  the  coasts. 

Birds  are  very  numerous.  Thev  include  two 
kinds  of  eagles  and  a  species  of  vulture.  Several 
birds  not  elsewhere  met  with,  are  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  flamingo, 
roller,  wasp  eater,  bcccafica,  ortolan,  &c  Bus- 
tards, huge  and  small,  inhabit  the  deps.  of  the 
NW.  and  centre.  The  cock-of-the-wood  and  red 
and  grey  partridges  are  the  principal  winged 
game.  Water-fowl  are  particularly  numerous  in 
Yendde  and  Charente-Infcncure;  in  cold  winters 
the  wild  swan  visits  the  country. 

Bcptiles  are  few ;  there  are  but  two  venomous 
serpents.  A  kind  of  gecko  inhabits  the  S.  shores ; 
the  salamander,  laige  green  lizard,  mud-tortoise, 
and  Bu/o  obstetriccnu,  are  the  other  most  remark- 
able animals  of  this  class.  In  some  ddps.  frogs 
are. reared  in  laige  numbers  as  articles  of  food. 
The  fisheries  of  turbot,  sole,  ray,  mackerel,  herring, 
pilchard,  muUet,  &c  in  the  N.  and  W.  seas,  and 
of  the  tunny  and  anchovy  in  the  Mediterranean, 
furnish  employment  to  numerous  families.  Oys- 
ters are  very  abundant  on  the  N.  and  W.  coasts, 
as  well  as  mussels  and  lobsters.  Leeches  are  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities,  lliere  are  two  species 
of  scorpion.  Cantharides  and  the  cochineal  in- 
sect are  met  with  in  the  S.  (Hu^o,  France  Pit- 
toresque ;  Apercu  Statistique ;  Diet.  Geog.) 

Population, — ^The  information  with  respect  to 
the  |x>p.  of  France  previously  to  1784  is  cxcced- 


authontatgrf^t^  But,  according  to  the  most 
to  iy,t)l)y,jyQ  statements,  it  amounted,  in  1700, 
mg  Conaooo,  and  in  1762  to  21,769,000,  includ- 
at  iS4,auUca,    In  1784,  it  was  estimated  by  Necker 

iiie  o  ,000. 
for  the  flicial  returns  give  the  following  numbers 
midermentioned  years : — 

1801 
1806 
1821 
1831 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  population 
of  France  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  in  towns 
and  in  the  country,  in  each  year  from  1859  to 
1861,  according  to  the  civil  returns  of  births  and 
deaths: — 


27,349.003 

1836 

33,540,910 

29,107,425 

1842 

.        34.213,929 

30,461,875 

1846 

35,400,486 

82,569,228 

1851 

85,783,059 

1850 

iseo 

lS6t 

In  Depiutmcnt  ) 

of  the  Seine     / 

In  Towns   .    .    . 

In  the  Country   . 

Total.    .    . 

1,768,528 

8,203,224 
26,369,895 

1,856,091 

8,461,532 
26,204,781 

1,953.660 

8.877,765 
26,554,888 

36,331,642 

36,522,404,  37,386,S18| 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  total  number  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  in  France,  in  each 
year  from  1857  to  1861 1— 


T«n 

UTlngBbtlu 

DMlht 

MMTfaCM 

1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 

940,709 
969,343 

1,107,896 
956,876 

1,005,078 

858,785 
874,186 
979,883 
781,635 
866,597 

295,510 
807,056 
298,417 
288,936 
305,208 

The  following  table  ^ves  the  number  of  living 
births,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  in  France,  in 
each  of  the  years  1860  and  1861  :— 


42,950  15,092 
216,481  27,744 


2*84 
7-71 


Department ) 

of  the  Seine) 
TownPopu-l 

lation    .     i 

Total     .     .  '887,578  69,297 12-88 


44,785 
226,799 
656,&47 

928,381 


16,154 
30,920 
29,623 


76,697 


12*10 


The  department  of  the  Seine  comprises,  besides 
Paris,  only  a  few  villages  inhabited  chiefly  by 
persons  from  the  capital,  and  has  scarcely  any 
rural  population.  The  number  of  births  in  the 
city  of  Paris  during  the  year  1862  was  52,312,  of 
which  26,505  were  boys,  and  25,507  girls.  Of  the 
whole  number  14,501  were  illegitimate,  and  37,721 
bom  in  wedlock.  Of  the  illegitimate  children,  6,71 1 
were  recognised  and  allowed  to  bear  then:  fathei's 
name. 

France  is  divided  into  89  departments — 86  pre- 
vious to  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice — with 
873  arrondissements,  2,938  cantons,  and  37,510 
communes.  According  to  the  census  of  1861-~ 
slightly  differing  from  the  civil  register  returns 
given  above — the  population  of  the  89  depart- 
ments amounted  to  37,382,225  souls,  inclusive  of 
a  number  of  troops  stationed  in  Syria  and  at  Itome^ 
and  counted  in  the  repmcntal  lists.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  population 
as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  ten  ycazB  1851-61. 
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361 

Old 

Englith 

Popultttlon 
la  1851 

PopuUtlon 

Old 

En(rlt«h 

Population 

Population 

ProThieM 

iq.  m. 

in  1861 

IXrpaitmentt 

ProTinen 

•q.  m. 

iul851 

inlMJi 

NB. 

NW. 

Sdne     .    .     \ 

181 

1,422,065 

1,953,660 

Charento-lnffir. 

Annis     .    . 

2,763 

469,992 

481,060 

Seine-«t-Oiao 

2,21^ 

471,554 

613,073 

Sdne-et- 
Marne    . 

nede  Franco 

'>,:\:i^ 

845,076 

852,312 

BW. 
Gironde     . 

4,193 

614,387 

667,193 

Aime     .    . 

2,if^e 

558,989 

664,597 

Dozxiogne  . 

8,479 

605,789 

601,657 

Oise  .    .    . 

-,L'SI> 

403,857 

401,417 

Tam-et-Ga-      • 

Guienne    . 

Somme  .    .    . 

PIcariie.    . 

'.^:|^;!* 

570,641 

672,646 

ronne .    . 

1,878 

287,668 

832,561 

Pas-do-Calois . 

Artois    .    . 

'Jx^ii 

692,994 

724,338 

Avejrron     .     , 

8,417 

894,183 

896,025 

Noid.    .    .    . 

Flandre.    . 

vnn 

1,158,285 

1,308,380 

Charente    .    . 

Angoomois 

8,270 

882,912 

879,081 

Ardennes   .    "^ 

2.iifK) 

331,296 

329,111 

Ctorr^ze.    .    . 

Limousin   . 

2,290 

820,864 

310,118 

Marne    .    . 

.l.'JU 

373,302 

""•  '% 

Lot    .    .    . 

1,530 

296,224 

295,542 

Aubc.    .    . 

Champagne 

j;i'iii 

265,247 

^jfij.M^ 

Lot-et-Garon. 

1,858 

841,345 

8;i2,065 

Haute  Marne 

2,*^.? 

268,398 

M-^iJlS 

Landes  .    . 

Gasoogne    . 

8,486 

802,196 

800,889 

Yonne   .    ,    , 

2,sii 

381,133 

»7<^:)5 

Hautes  Pyr6-  ' 

Voagee  .    . 

Vi'H 

427,409 

41'p.iS5 

ntee    /. 

1,800 

250,984 

240,179 

Meurtho     . 

Lorraine    . 

2,1(55 

450,423 

4:iH.tJl3 

Oera  .    .    .    / 

2,416 

807,479 

484,081 

Mense    .    . 

V.Mii 

828,657 

^m,  10 

Basses  Pyr6n£e8'Bearne  .    . 

2,928 

446,997 

436,628 

MoscIIc.    .     . 

2;jfli 

459,684 

441^.  ri7 

Uaate  Garon. 

2,488 

481,610 

409,391 

BasRhin   .     ) 

AlBaoe    .    . 

l.ftriS 

587,434 

577.    r4 

Aade      .    . 

Lang^edoo. 

2,246 

289,747 

853,638 

Hant  Rhin 

l,W"i 

494,147 

fll.:,,oJ2 

H6rault.    . 

2,444 

889,286 

409,391 

Doubs    .    . 

Franche 
Comt6 

2,120 

296,679 

296,280 

Tarn.    .    .     . 

2,234 

863,073 

853,638 

Jora ... 

^,9^i^ 

813,361 

298,953 

Aridge  .    .    . 

Foix  .    .    . 

2,051 

267,436 

261,850 

Hanto  Sofine 
Sa6ne-et- 

hVJ2 

847,469 

317,183 

Pyr6n6es          ) 
Orientales    j 

Ronasillon  . 

1,693 

181,966 

181,763 

Loiro 

a.:i2i 

674,720 

682,137 

C6tedOr  . 

3,3W 

400,297 

884,140 

BE. 

NW. 

Rhdne   .    .     ) 

Lyonais.    . 

1,047 

674,746 

662,493 

Scine-Inf^.    "^ 

2,m 

^hOII 

762,039 

789,988 

Loire     .    . 

1,921 

472,588 

617,603 

Eure .     .    . 
Ome .    .    . 

415,777 
439,884 

898,601 
423,350 

Pay-de-Ddme 
Cantal  .    . 

Auvergne  . 

2,253 
2,200 

696,897 
253,329 

676,409 
240,523 

Calmdnfl    . 

2,2l."3 

491,210 

480,992 

Haute  Loire 

1,920 

30^1,616 

805,521 

lllanche      .     } 
12le-«jt-Vil- 

Normandie 

■2M^ 

600,882 

691,421 

Arddche     . 
Gard.    .    . 

Langnedoo. 

2,130 
2,323 

886,559 
408,163 

888,529 
422,107 

alne    .    . 
Cdtes-dU'* 

2,Ctl 

674,618 

684,930 

Loadre  .    .     , 
Aln    .    .    .    . 

1,973 
2,264 

144,705 
872,939 

137,367 
869,767 

Nord  .    .    . 
Finistcrre  .    . 

Bretagno    . 

S,S70 

633,613 
617,710 

628,676 
627,304 

Is&re.    .    .     ) 
Hautes  Alpes  - 

Danphine  . 

8,258 
2,144 

603,497 
182,038 

677,748 
126,100 

Indre-et-Loire 
Eure-et-Loire 

Tonroine    . 

2.400 
2,361 

816,641 
294,892 

823,572 
290,455 

Urdme  .    . 
Vancluse    .    . 

Yenaissin  . 

2,618 
1,806 

826,846 
264,618 

820,684 
268,255 

Loire-«t-Cher 
Loiret    .    . 
Ni^vro  .    .    . 

Orltennola . 
Nivemois   . 

2,363 
2,645 
2,691 

261,892 
841,423 
327,161 

Bouches-du- 

RhOne     . 

Bosses  Alpes 

Provence    . 

2,331 
2,870 

428,989 
152,070 

607,112 
146.368 

AUler     .    .    . 

Bourbonnais 

2,908 

336,752 

356,4;)2| 

Var  .    .    . 

HE 

857,967 

315,526 

Cher.    .    . 

2,853 

306,261 

323,3931 
270,954 

Corsica  (island) 

8,798 

286,261 

252,889 

Indro     .    . 

2,749 

271,938 

Morbiban  . 

2,640 

478,172 

486,504 

Total    .    . 

207,282 

36,783,069 

36,718,166 

Loire-Inf6r.    ) 

2,735 

635,664 

680,207 

Maine-et- 
Loire.    . 

Anjon    .    . 

2,784 

616,452 

626,012 

The  newly-annexed  Depart- 
ments : — 

Haycnne    . 

Maine  et 

2,010 

874,566 

875,163 

Sorthe   .    . 

Percho    . 

2,475 

478,071 

460,165 

Alpes-Maritimes 

1,104 

•  . 

194,678 

Creuse   .    .    . 

Marrho  .     . 

2,244 

287,075 

270,055 

Bavoie        .... 

2,231 

.. 

274,039 

Haute  Vienne 
Dcux-Sdvres 

Liiiioiiacin  . 

2,187 
2,267 

819,379 
323,615 

819,595 
828,817 

Hante-Savoie    . 

1,286 

•• 

200,442 

Vcnd&  .    . 

Poitoa   .    . 

2,616 

883,734 

895,695 

General  Total    . 

211,862 

35,783,059 

37,882,225 

VieoDe  .    . 

2,669 

816,738 

822,028 

Distribution  of  Landed  Property. — Agriculture. 
— la  France,  previously  to  the  revolution,  the 
property  of  persons  dying  intestate  was  subject, 
m  different  parts  of  the  Icingdom,  to  different 
regulations;  but  every  where  estates  could  be 
disposed  of  by  will,  and  settled  by  entalL  At  the 
revolution  a  nearly  total  change  was  made  in 
these  respects;  the  same  regulations  for  the  distri- 
bution of  property  were  established  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  power  of  disposing  of 
property  by  will  was  confined  within  the  narrow- 
est limits.'  Thus  it  was  enacted,  1.  That  the 
property  of  persons  djHnp  intestate  shall  be  equally 
divided  among  their  children,  without  respect  to 
sex  or  seniority;  and,  2.  That  when  a  person 
possessed  of  property  wishes  to  make  a  will,  he 
shall  be  permitted,  provided  he  have  only  one 
child,  to  dispose  of  a  moiety  of  his  property,  the 
child  inheriting  the  other  moiety  as  matter  of 
right;  if  ^the  testator  have  two  children,  he  is 
allowed  to  dispose  of  a  third  part  of  his  propertv ; 
and  if  four  children,  of  a  fourth ;  and  so  on,  the 
rest  being  equally  divided  among  the  children. 


This  law  was  intended  to  subvert  the  founda- 
tions of  that  old  feudal  aristocracy,  whose  usurpa- 
tions and  oppressive  privileges  had  entailed  much 
misery  on  the  country;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  It  was  well  fitted  to  accomplish  this  object^i 
That  the  condition  of  the  agriculturists  of  France 
has  been  ma^rially  improv^  since  the  revolution, 
is  true.  But  it  has  not  been  quite  proved  that 
this  improvement  has  been  in  any  respect  ovriug 
to  the  law  of  equal  inheritance.  Some  aigue  that 
it  has  taken  place,  not  in  consequence,  but  in 
despite,  of  that  law.  The  abolition  of  the  game 
laws  and  feudal  privileges  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  and  of  the  cabellc,  corv^es,  and  other 
oppressive  and  partial  burdens,  and  imposts,  was  of 
the  greatest  service  to  proprietors  and  farmers; 
and,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  a  large 
extent  of  common  lands  was  divided,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  vast  possessions  belon^jog  to  the  church 
and  to  the  emigrants  came  into  their  hands  at 
extremely  low  prices,  so  that  while  small  proper- 
ties were  ^nerally  augmented,  farmers  were,  at 
the  same  tune,  in  very  many  instances,  changed 
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into  landlords.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  fresh 
eneigy  was  given  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
that  li  great  improvement  has  been  effected. 

Still,  however,  it  is  certam  that  the  rapid  divi- 
sion of  landed  property,  and  the  continually  in- 
creasing excess  of  the  agricultural  population, 
caused  by  the  existing  law  of  succession,  have 
gone  far  to  neutralise  the  effects  of  these  advan- 
tageous circumstances,  and  form  one  of  the  evils 
in  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of  France. 
*  The  population  of  that  country,*  says  Mr.  Bu-k- 
beck, '  seems  to  be  arranged  thus :  a  town  depends 
for  subsistence  on  the  lands  immediately  around 
it.  The  cultivators  individually  have  not  much 
to  spare ;  because,  as  their  husbandry  is  a  sort  of 
gardening,  it  requires  a  large  country  population, 
and  has,  m  proportion,  less  superfluity  of  produce. 
Thus  is  formed  a  numerous  but  poor  country 
population.  The  cultivator  receives  payment  for 
his  surplus  produce  in  sous,  and  he  expends  only 
sous.  The  tradesman  is  on  a  par  with  the  farmer ; 
as  they  receive  so  they  expend ;  and  thus  50,000 
persons  may  inhabit  a  district,  with  a  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants  in  the  centre  of  it,  bartering 
the  saperfluity  of  the  country  for  the  arts  and 
manufactures  of  the  town.  Poor  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  growing  continually  poorer  as 
thev  increase  in  numbers ;  in  the  countr}'  by  the 
division  and  subdivision  of  property,  in  the  town 
by  the  division  and  subdivision  of  trades  and 
professions ;  such  a  people,  instead  of  proceeding 
from  the  necessaries  to  the  comforta  of  life,  and 
then  to  the  luxuries,  as  is  the  order  of  things 
in  England,  are  rather  retA)grade  than  projpres- 
sive.  There  is  no  advancement  in  French  society, 
no  improvement,  nor  hope  of  it.'  (Tour  in  France, 
4th  ed.  p.  34.) 

In  his  Tour  in  France^  Mr.  J.  P.  Cobbett  makes 
the  following  obsen'ations  with  respect  to  the 
influence  of  the  law  of  equal  succession  in  Nor- 
mandy:— *I  hear,  on  all  sides  here  in  Nor- 
mandy, great  lamentations  on  account  of  the 
effects  of  this  revolutionary  law.  They  tell  me, 
that  it  has  dispersed  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  families  who  had  been  on  the  same  spot  for 
centuries ;  that  it  is  daily  operating  in  the  same 
way ;  that  it  has,  in  a  great  degree,  changed  the 
state  of  the  farm  buildings;  that  it  has  caused 
the  land  to  be  worse  cultivated ;  that  it  has  caused 
great  havoc  amongst  timber  trees ;  and  there  are 
persons  who  do  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  society 
m  France  will  become  degraded  in  the  extreme, 
unless  the  law  be  changed  in  this  respect.'  (p.  1 G9.) 

The  contribution  foncieref  though  there  are  great 
inequalities  in  its  pressure,  amounts,  at  an  average, 
to  about  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  part  of  the  rent  of  the 
land ;  and  the  oflicial  returns  show  that  it  was 
assessed  in  1835  and  1842  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Properties  assoesod  at  loss  than  1835  1843 

6  fr.  a  year     .       .  6,205,411  6,440,680 

„       from  5  fr.  to  10  fr.      .  1,751,994  1,818,474 

„                  10     „      20            .  1,614.251  1,614,897 

„                 20    „      80           .  739,206  791,711 

„                 80    „      60           .  684,166  744,911 

„                 60    „    100           .  663,230  607,966 

„               100    „    600           .  898,714  440,104 

„                500     ,,1000            .  33,196  36.862 

„            1000  and  upwards  .  13,361  16,346 


Total 


10,893,628    11,511,841 


The  first  5,205,411  proprietors  belong  to  about 
half  as  many  families,  who  thus  derive  a  mean 
rental  of  about  40«.  per  annum  from  their  pro- 
IMjrty.  There  are,  besides,  about  4,250,000  fami- 
lies (out  of  the  whole  5,446,763  families  that  are 
owners  of  land),  who  derive  an  annual  income 
of  68a.  only  from  their  portions  of  the  soil. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  these  little 


freeholds  to  become  forfeited  to  the  state,  from 
the  inability  to  pay  the  impot  fonder  (which  is 
about  7  per  cent  on  the  rental).  The  unfortunate 
defaulter  is  allowed,  on  payment  however  of  a 
r^istration  fee  of  two  francs,  to  ^ve  up  for  ever 
his  little  plot,  in  onler  to  save  his  personal  pro- 
perty from  the  tax-gatherer.  There  are  not  quite 
1 1,000,000  separately  rated  cotesfonciere  in  France. 
These  are  divided  into  123,360,338  paroels,  about 
eleven  to  a  cote — not  enclosures  of  the  same  farm 
in  juxtaposition  to  each  other,  but  more  like  our 
our  lands  lying  in  common  fields  in  England, 
perpetually  intersected  by  those  of  the  neighbours. 
Within  ten  years,  more  than  half  tlie  value  of  the 
land  of  all  France,  933,880,000/.  worth  of  pro- 
perty, has  been  proved  to  have  changed  hands,  of 
which  872,680,000/.  have  been  by  inheritance  in 
the  usual  course  of  nature ;  85,800,000/.  by  dona- 
tions inter  vivosy  and  with  the  view  of  preventing 
dismemberment  But  the  residuary  475,400,00(»/,, 
ue.  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  fee 
simple  of  the  country,  has  passed  in  those  ten 
years  into  the  hands  of  complete  strangers.  At 
this  rate  a  generation  and  a  half  would  see  the 
entire  kuigdom  in  the  hands  of  another  race, 
totallv  unconnected  with  its  former  o^-ners.  There 
is  in  France  tlie  same  intense  anxiety  to  possess  a 
bit  of  land  as  in  Ireland.  It  has  given  rise  to  the 
*  bandes  noircs,'  an  expressive  term  for  an  asso- 
ciation of  notaries,  country  bankers,  attorney's, 
land  surveyors,  and  jobbers  of  all  sorts,  who  com- 
bine together  when  an  estate  is  to  be  sold,  tempt 
the  owner  with  a  good  price  and  an  exemption 
from  all  trouble  to  dispose  of  it  to  them :  they 
then  cut  it  up  into  lots  to  suit  the  market :  a  farm 
of  200  acres  is  thus  parted  off  into  twenty,  fifty, 
or  more  allotments,  which  are  paid  for  partly  In 
money,  and  partly  mortgaged.  This  accounts  for 
another  phenomenon — the  enormous  extent  of 
debt  with  which  the  land  is  burdened.  Consider- 
ing that  almost  the  whole  of  it  changed  hands  at 
the  revolution,  that  there  was  an  entire  sweeping 
away  of  tithes,  charges,  mortgages,  fortunes,  &c^ 
and  that  almost  even'  title  in  France  is  now  less 
than  fifty  years  old,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
within  tliat  time,  or,  indeed,  for  less,  the  owners 
have  charged  an  income  of  60,823,880/.  with  a 
debt  bearing  an  interest  of  22,466,531/.  'Hiis  debt 
increases,  and  must  continue  to  do  so.  The  avidity 
to  possess  land,  the  fancied  independence  that  it 
confers  on  its  owner,  acts  on  the  4^  millions  of 
families  and  their  kindred  unceasingly.  *  These 
heroic  men,'  says  their  friend  and  admirer.  Pro- 
fessor Michelet,  in  his  '  Peuple,'  fight  as  it  were 
for  their  lives,  but  usury  fights  against  them  with 
a  force  of  4  to  1 ;  their 'laud  brings  them  in  2  ix?r 
cent,  and  they  pay  8  per  cent  for  borrowed 
money.* 

The  whole  of  the  area  of  France  may  be  classed 
under  six  grand  divisions,  each  consLitiug  of  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  departments. 

1»*  Jiegiony  the  North-  Weigt, — This  region  com- 
prises the  departments — 

Nord  Seine  Eure 

Pas-de-Calais  Seino-et-Oise  Ome 

Somme  Seine-et^Mame  Manche 

Aisne  8einc-Inf6rieure  Eare-et-Lolre 

Oi8G  Calvad'o«  Lotret 

These  departments  have  an  area  of  21,311,270 
acres,  with  a  population  of  9,713,047,  or  about 
250  persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  is  by  far 
the  wealthiest,  the  most  populate,  and  most  com- 
mercial section  of  the  empire. 

The  department  du  *  Nord '  contains  565  persons 
to  a  square  miles.  If  all  France  were  ccjuaUy 
peoplwl,  the  country  would  have  a  population  of 
over  100  millions.    In  this  department,  the  lanU. 
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is  divided  into  large,  middling,  and  small  pro- 
perti^,  the  small  predominating;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  development  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, those  who  live  through  agriculture  amount 
to  about  one-half  of  the  whole  population. 

In  the  *  arrondissemcnt '  of  Lille,  land  is  worth 
400/.  the  *  hectare,'  and  lets  for  150  francs,  or  60/., 
equivalent  to  2L  Bs.  the  acre. 

In  *  rile  de  France,'  there  are  upwards  of  8,000 
proprietors,  each  paying  a  land-tax  exceeding 
1,000  fn&ca,  or  40/.,  and  among  them  are  many 
proprietors  who  have  an  income  of  from  2,000/L  to 
4,000/.  a  year.  Estates  from  1,250  to  2,500  acres 
are  numerous,  particularly  in  *  Seine-et-Mame.* 
While  the  whole  of  France  contains  16,346  pro- 
prietors paying  a  land-tax  to  the  amount  of  1,000 
francs,  or  40/.,  and  above,  and  86,862  proprietors 
paying  from  500  to  1,000  francs,  the  above  fifteen 
departments  contain  one-half  of  the  first,  and 
very  nearly  a  moiety  of  the  second  class.  The 
*  proprietaires  cultivateurs '  form  one-fifth  of  the 
rural  population,  and  the  farmers  with  their  fami- 
lies another  fiHh,  while  the  remaining  three-fifths 
are  composed  of  journeymen  and  servants.  1«.  ScL 
a  day  is  about  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  these 
departments. 

2nd  Regiony  the  North-East,  comprising  the  fol- 
lowing departments — 
Ardennes  Cdte  d'Or  Moselle 

A.nbe  Doube  Meurthe 

Mame  Jura  Yosges 

Haute  Mame         Haute  SaOno         Haut  Rhin 
Yonne  Meuae  Bas  Rhin 

These  departments  have  a  total  area  of  22,453,250 
acres,  with  a  population  of  5,587,259,  or  about  160 
persons  to  a  bquare  mile.  There  is  a  great  sub- 
division of  property  in  these  departments.  But 
this  subdivision  is  not  of  modem  origin,  and  is 
mainly  attributed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 
The  greater  part  of  the  land  belongs  to  those  who 
cultivate  it. 

In  the  above  fifteen  departments  agricultural 
produce  has  doubled  since  the  year  1789 ;  never- 
theless, while  the  north-west  contains  16,000  per- 
sons paying  a  land-tax  of  from  500  to  1,000 
irancs,  or  20/.  to  40/.,  and  8,000  persons  paying 
1,000  francs  and  above,  the  north-east  contains 
only  4,000  of  the  first,  and  less  than  2,000  of  the 
second  class. 

drd  Begiojtf  the  West,  comprising  the  depart- 
ments of — 

Indre-et-Lolre  CdteB-du-Noid  Denx  Sdvres 

Mayenne  Finisterre  Yienne 

Sarthe  Morbihan  Charente 

Hame-ct-Loire  Loire-Tnf6rieure  Charente-Inf6- 

Ule-et-Vilaine  Yendfie  rieure. 

which  have  a  total  area  of  22,764,676  acres,  with 
a  population  of  6,505,204,  or  180  persons  to  a 
square  mile. 

This  region  contains  the  valley  of  the  Loire, 
where  the  land  is  of  extraordinary  fertility,  ex- 
hibiting a  garden  culture,  but  is  also  much  sub- 
divided. The  land  is  commonly  sold  at  400/.  the 
hectare,  and  a  very  small  quantity  under  vine 
culture  sufiices  for  the  easy  maintenance  of  a 
family.  About  500,000  persons  in  this  valley 
live  on  as  many  acres.  The  land  is  very  nearly 
equally  divided  between  town  and  country.  But 
if,  on  tJie  one  hand,  extreme  subdivision  charac- 
terise the  valley  of  the  Loire,  on  the  other,  in  the 
department  de  Tlndre,  properties  of  from  2,500 
acres  to  5,000  acres  are  common,  while  in  Anion 
the  farms  have  an  average  of  from  75  to  1 00 
acres.  There  are  many  smaller,  but  few  very  small 
estates. 

In  Brittany  there  are  few  large  properties ;  the 
ianns  average  CO  acres.    The  whole  of  the  pro- 


vince does  not  contain  800  properties  paying  a 
land-tax  of  1,000  francs,  or  40/.,  and  upwards; 
but  as  in  Brittany  the  value  of  land  is  only  half 
what  it  is  in  Xormandy,  a  land-tax  of  500  francs 
represents  the  same  extent  of  land,  as  a  land-tax 
of  1,000  francs  in  Normandy  or  Picardy. 

In  all  these  departments,  the  division  of  the 
soil  has  followed  the  course  consequent  on  the 
increase  of  population. 

4th  Region,  the  SotUh-East,  comprising  the  fol- 
lowing departments : — 
6adne-et-Loire      Arddche  H6rault 

Ain  Drdme  Basses  Alps 

Khdne  Hautes  Alps       Bonches-du-Ehdne 

Loire  Yauoluse  Var 

Is^re  aord  Coisica 

These  departments  have  an  area  of  22,860,427 
acres,  and  a  population  of  5,871,709  souls,  or  160 
to  the  square  mile.  ' 

This  region  agriculturally  occupies  the  fourth 
place,  whereas,  commercially,  industrially,  and 
through  its  wealth,  it  takes  the  second  place. 
The  siopes  of  tliis  district  towards  the  Saone,  be- 
tween Ohalon  and  Macon,  contain  fine  vineyards 
and  fertile  plains.  As  Lyons  is  approached,  fer- 
tility increases.  In  the  department  of  the  Am,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Jura  mountains,  the  principal  cul- 
ture is  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  the  vine.  There 
are  also  extensive  meadow  lands.  Property  is 
divided,  but  not  in  excess,  and  the  number  of 
proprietors  in  easy  circumstances  is  very  consider- 
able. 

The  plain  of  Nismes  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  France.  Land  is  there  worth  from 
200/.  to  240/.  the  hectare.  The  departments  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Alps  had,  in  1790,  about 
400,000  inhabitants ;  they  have  now  only  271,468. 
This  is  the  poorest  and  least  populated  part  pf 
France,  having  only  22  persons  to  100  hectares, 
while  Corsica  has  27. 

With  the  exception  of  the  four  departments  of 
the  Bouches-du-Khone,  Gard,  H^ault,  and  Saone- 
et^Loire,  where  there  are  large  towns  and  much 
manufacturing  wealth,  the  other  eleven  depart- 
ments of  this  region  have  not  among  them  mure 
than  500  proprietors  paying  a  land-tax  of  1,000 
francs,  or  40/.  and  upwards.  This  is  less  than  the 
number  found  in  one  department  in  the  north-west 
region,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capitaL 

bih  Region,  the  South-  West, — This  region  com- 
prises the  departments^ 

La  Gironde  Gers  Hautes  Pyrdnfies 

Lot-et-Garonne     Haute  Garonne     Aridge 
Lot  Tarn  Aude 

Tam-et-Garonne  Aveyron  Pyr6n€e8  Orien- 

Landes  Basses  Pyr^ndea        tales 

These  departments  contain  21,971,125  acres, 
and  a  population  of  4,754,886  souls,  or  140  to  the 
square  mile.  The  rural  population,  which  in  the 
north-west  and  the  soutti-east  attains  the  half, 
and  in  the  other  regions  the  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
population,  in  this  region  reaches  three-fourths. 
The  whole  of  the  fourteen  departments  only  con- 
tain 1,800  proprietors  paying  a  land  tax  of  1,000 
francs,  or  40/.,  and  upwards,  so  that  there  are 
more  small  proprietors  in  this  than  even  in  the 
south-eastem  region.  The  average  extent  of  the 
farms  here  is  60  acres,  and  many  are  less.  This 
great  subdivision  of  property  is  of  old  date.  It 
was  observed  by  the  *  Parliament  de  Paris'  in 
1788,  that  in  Beam  and  the  neighbouring  south- 
west provinces,  every  person  was  a  'proprietor.' 
This  region  contains  one-third  of  the  vmeyards  of 
France.  Those  of  MAloc,  extending  over  50,000 
acres,  produce  about  40,000,  tuns  of  wine,  of 
which  5,000  are  superior,  5,000  are  *  vins  de  Bour- 
geois,' the  remaining  30,000  are  '  vins  ordipaires.* 
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Gth  Region,  the  Centre, — This  region  comprises 
the  departments — 

Loire-et-Cher        Crease  Pay-de-Ddme 

Cher                      Haute  Vienne  Cantol 

Indro                     Corr&BG  Loz^re 

Kidvre                  Dordogne  Haute  Loire 
Allier 

having  an  area  of  21,106,997  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  4,212,997  souls,  or  127  to  the  square  mile. 
Tlie  land  in  these  thirteen  departments  is  mostly 
diWded  into  lar£^  properties.  The  farms  are  on 
the  average  of  500  acres  and  above.  The  ancient 
province  of  Bcrri  and  the  neighbouring  districts 
nave  always  been  the  region  of  large  properties. 
Over  one  hundred  estates  of  2,500  acres  are  to  be 
found  here,  while  many  are  still  larger ;  the  largest 
of  all,  that  of  *  Valen9ay,'  a  properly  of  the  Prince 
de  Talleyrand,  has  not  less  than  50,000  acres  spread 
over  27  parishes.  In  the  province  of  Auvcrgne 
alone,  property  is  much  divided.  While  the  re- 
turns from  the  land  have  doubled  throughout 
France  since  1789,  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  this 
region  they  have  increased  50  per  cent. ;  and  the 
revolution  has  exercised  but  little  influence  on 
tlie  state  of  property  in  these  central  departments. 
In  the  provmccs  of  Bcrri,  Le  Nivemois,  and  Le 
Bourbonnais  there  are  large  properties ;  but  the 
department  of  Cantal  has  only  18  estates  paying  a 
land-tax  of  1,000  francs,  or  40i,  and  above  :  the 
department  of  Loz^  has  only  7  of  the  same 
class  ;  the  department  of  Creuse,  5  ;  Corr^e,  4  ; 
and  Haute  Loire,  2  ;  while — to  compare  these  de- 
partments with  others  of  similar  size — Scine-et- 
Oise,  in  the  north-west  region,  has  771,  and  Seine- 
Inferieure  743  estates  of  the  iirst-class.  (Laveigne, 
L'Economie  Rurale  de  la  France  depuis  1789, 
Paris,  1861 ;  Block,  StaUstique  de  la  France, 
Paris,  1860.) 

The  best  wheat  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  S.  and 
SE.  provs. ;  but  Flanders,  Picardpr,  Normandy, 
the  district  of  Beauce  in  Eure-et-Loire,  Beni,  Tou- 
raine,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  fur- 
nish the  greater  quantity.  Rye,  like  wheat,  is 
^wn  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country  ;  but 
It  is  principally^  cultivated,  in  the  NE.,  in  Isere, 
and  on  the  tliin  soils  of  Puy-de-D6me,  Creuse, 
Haute  Vienne,  Allier,  Loire,  Ac.  The  culture  of 
maize,  though  it  extends  as  far  N.  as  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  is  most  prevalent  in  the  SW.,  where 
the  grain  is  of  the  best  quality.  Barley  and  oats 
are  raised  principally  in  the  X.,  buckwheat  on 
the  worst  arable  lands  of  the  centre  and  S.  The 
potato  is  not  yet  an  article  of  so  much  importance 
as  in  England  or  the  Low  Countries ;  but  within 
the  last  twenty  years  its  cultivation  has  increased 
very  rapidly.  It  is  mostly  grown  where  com  is 
the  least  cultivated,  as  in  Lozere,  the  Yosges,  (&c, 
and  in  the  d^psw  Meurthc  and  Moselle  in  the  NE., 
Aube,  Cote  d'Or,  and  Eure-et-Loire  in  the  centre, 
and  Bouches-du-Khone,  Vaucluse,  and  Ari^  in 
theS. 

The  culture  of  beet-root  for  sugar  is  extensively 
pursued  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and 
the  ddps.  of  the  N.  and  E.,  and  parts  of  the  centre. 
It  is  sometimes  grown  on  the  same  land  for  se- 
veral years  in  succession,  though,  most  com- 
monly, wheat  is  sown  alternately  with  it  every 
third  year,  w^hen  it  yields  as  much  as  if  the 
ground  had  been  previously  fallowed.  The  pro- 
duce of  beet  varies  fn)m  12,000  kilog.  per  hectare 
to  double  that  quantity ;  in  the  deps.  du  Nord 
and  Pas-de-Calais,  frt)m  26,000  to  80,000  kilog.  are 
reckoned  an  average  crop. 

This  branch  of  mdustry  began  during  the  ex- 
clusion of  colonial  products  in  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon, and  received  a  severe  check  at  the  return  of 
{leacc,  "by  the  admission  of  West  Indian  sugars  at 


a  reasonable  duty.  It  is  probaW,  indeed,  that  it 
would  long  since  have  been  entirely  extinguished, 
but  for  the  addidons  made  to  the  duties  on  coli>- 
nial  and  forei^  sugars  in  1820  and  1822.  After 
the  last-mentioned  epoch,  however,  the  production 
of  bcet^root  sugar  began  rapidly  to  increase  ;  and 
such  was  its  progress,  that  though,  in  1828,  its  pro- 
duce did  not  exceed  4)000,000  kilog.,  it  amounted, 
in  1838,  to  39,199,408  kUog.  It  rose  to  49,731,325 
kilog.  in  1847 ;  to  81,801,349  kilog.  or  l,60G,812cwL 
in  1857;  to  151,514,435  kilog.,  or  2,976,177  cwt.  in 
1860;  sank  to  132,650,671  kUog.,  or  2,605,638  cwt. 
in  1862 ;  and  rose  to  the  unprecedented  figure  of 
152,012,616  kilog.,  or  2,985,962  cwt.  in  1864.  The 
followmg  table  shows  the  number  of  beet-root 
factories  at  work,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  ma- 
nufactured by  them,  in  the  several  departments 
where  this  industry  is  carried  on,  in  the  year 
1864 :— 


Nambcrof 
Factorlm 

QiutDtiUMofSogBr 

Alsne     .... 
Nord     .... 
Oise       .       .       .        . 

Sommo  .... 
Total       . 

61 
129 
20 
68 
iO 
26 

Kilos. 
28,209,793 
63,4(>6,»);l 
8.679,871 
30,19l),9">« 
]1,;W8,903 
10,190,490 

834 

152,012,616 
Cwt.  2,985,96a 

Besides  the  834  factories  here  enumerated,  there 
were  21  establishments  for  the  production  of  beet- 
root not  at  work  in  the  year  1804. 

Kitchen  vegetables  are  universally  grown,  and 
arc  of  excellent  quality.  In  the  N.  and  E.  the 
wild  cabbage,  rape,  and  poppy,  and  other  olea- 
ginous products  are  extensively  cultivatcti;  the 
former  espcciallv  in  the  dcp.  du  Nord,  where  oil  is 
a  principal  article  of  trade.  Chicory  is  also  raised 
in  this  part  of  France;  truffles  are  cultivated  in 
several  parts,  but  especially  in  Dordogne,  where 
they  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  celebrated 
pateH,  Hemp  and  flax  are  groi^ii  in  most  d<^ ; 
out,  along  with  hops,  they  are  principally  raised  in 
theN. 

Madder  is  extensively  grown  in  Vaucluse  and 
some  parts  of  Alsace,  and  is  a  prominent  article  of 
export.  Woad,  saffron,  and  some  other  dyes,  castor 
oil,  (frc,  are  among  the  other  kinds  of  produce. 

IVines. — The  growth  of  these  forms  a  distinctive 
feature  in  French  agriculture.  The  vine  is  culti- 
vated more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
to  the  S.  of  Brittany,  Normandy,  Artois,  and  Flan- 
ders ;  with  the  exception  of  the  de'p.  Creuse,  in 
which,  owing  principally  to  tlie  poverty  of  the 
rural  pop.,  it  is  little  or  not  at  all  crown.  The 
cultivation  of  the  \'ine  has  been  slowly  increasing 
since  the  revolution.  In  1789,  there  were  about 
1,500,000  hectares  under  cultivation;  in  1829  the 
area  had  extended  to  1,993,307;  in  1839,  to 
2,134,822;  and  in  1863  to  2,387,370  hectares. 
These  vineyards  are  distributed  over  76  depart- 
ments, but  in  20  of  them  the  culture  is  merely 
nominaL  The  number  of  growers  are  e8timat4Hl 
at  1,800,000  persons;  and  the  quantity  produced 
at  36,783,000  hcctol.,  or  about  800,000,000  imperial 
gallons,  worth  16,760,000/.,  or  about  6dl  a  galloru 
The  cost  of  wine  to  the  people  of  France  is  esti- 
mated at  about  12,000,000/L,  which  supposes  it  to 
cost,  at  an  average,  each  individual  of  the  p<>p. 
about  7s.  a  year.  The  duties  paid  on  the  wine 
consumed  at  home  amount,  at  an  average,  to 
2,900,000/.  a  year.  Hence  of  all  the  pixxiucts  of 
France,  next  to  wheat,  wine  is  incomparably  the 
most  important.   The  \'ineyards  occupy,  at  present. 
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4*10  per  cent  of  the  entire  surface;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  duties  laid  on  wine  amount  to  nearly 
one-third  part  of  the  land  tax,  and  to  one-tenth 
part  of  the  entire  public  revenue.  In  1864  the 
official  value  of  the  wine  exported  irom  France 
was  above  875,000,000  of  franc*,  or  15,000,000t 
The  export  of  Boideaux  wine  in  cask  increased 
from  1,166,000  hectolitres  in  1862,  to  1,214.000  in 
1863,  and  to  1,419,000  in  1864.  The  other  French 
wines  exported  rose  from  1,156,000  hectolitres 
in  the  year  1862,  to  1,214,000  in  1863,  and  to 
1 ,4 19,000  in  1864.  Brandy  distilled  from  wine  rose 
from  162,000  hectoUtres*  in  1862,  to  190,000  in 
1863,  and  to  229,000  in  1864.  (Official  Reports  in 
Mnniteur  Universcl.) 

The  d<^ps.  in  which  the  greatest  extent  of  land 
is  occupied  bv  vineyards  are  the  Gironde,  Charente- 
Infe'rieure,  il^rault,  Charcnte,  Dordogne,  Gcrs, 
Gnrd,  Lo^-et-Garonne,  and  Var;  but  the  d<?p8.  of 
Ihlamo  and  Aube,  forming  the  ancient  prov.  of 
Champagne,  and  those  of  Cote  d'Or  and  Soone- 
et-Loire,  comprised  in  Burgundy,  though  yield- 
ing a  less  qiuintity  of  wine  than  many  others,  are 
highly  distinguished  for  the  superior  quality  of 
their  products.  Gironde  furnishes  the  wines  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  claret  A  fifth  part  of 
the  Bordehds  wines  is  used  for  the  distillation  of 
hrandy,  exported  chiefly  to  the  U.  States,  England, 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark;  but  they  are  in- 
ferior for  this  purpose  to  those  of  the  Charente, 
which  supply  the  famous  Cognac  brandy.  For 
more  minute*  details  respecting  the  growth  of  the 
French  wines,  we  refer  to  the  arts,  devoted  to  the 
several  d^ps. 

Tobacco, — The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  of  great 
importance.  In  fonncr  days,  under  the  old  mon- 
archy, the  state  had  reserved  to  itself  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  buying,  selling,  and  manufacturing 
tobacco,  and  this  monopoly  was  farmed  out  to  a 
company  which  paid  the  amount  of  32,000,000 
francs  to  the  revenue  for  the  privilege.  The  re- 
volution of  1789  abolished  the  monopoly,  and  to- 
bacco remained  free  up  to  the  year  1798,  when  a 
duty  on  its  importation  and  manufacture  was  im- 
posed. The  import  duty  was  44  and  66  francs  per 
100  kilogrammes,  according  as  the  tobacco  was 
imported  in  French  or  foreign  bottoms;  the  duty 
on  the  manufacture  was  20  francs  ^per  100  kilo- 
grammes) on  tobacco  for  smoking,  and  40  francs 
on  snuff.  In  1802  the  duty  on  the  manufacture 
was  raised  to  40  francs  for  all  kinds  of  tobacco 
-without  distinction.  In  1804  the  custom-house 
duties  were  raised  from  44  and  66  francs  to  88  and 
1 10  francs.  In  1806  the  duty  on  manufacture  was 
doubled,  the  custom-house  duties  were  raised  to 
198  and  220  francs,  and  a  duty  of  20  francs  per 
100  kilogrammes  was  laid  on  the  sale  of  the  ar- 
ticle ;  and  lastly,  in  1810,  the  duty  on  the  sale  was 
raised  to  130  francs,  and  the  custom-house  duties 
to  396  and  440  francs. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  and  rapid  eleva- 
tions of  the  duty,  the  revenue  derived  from  tobacco 
hardly  reached  half  the  amount  yielded  under  the 
old  system.  Smuggling  was  carried  on  on  a  laigc 
scale,  and  great  complaints  were  made  by  the  public 
of  the  bod  quality  of  the  merchandise.  The  old 
system  was  consequently  re-established,  and,  by  a 
decree  of  December  29, 1810,  the  tobacco  monopoly 
was  restored  to  the  state.  It  was,  in  1816,  con- 
firmed for  a  period  of  five  years  by  the  law  of 
April  28, 1816,  and  was  afterwards  prolonged  by 
successive  laws  in  the  years  1819, 1824, 1829, 183o, 
1840,  and  1852.  The  last  prolonged  its  existence 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  in  1862  it  was 
extcnde<l  for  another  ten  years.  The  tobacco 
monopoly,  therefore,  although  it  has  been  in  exists 
encc  for  more  than  half  a  century,  is  not,  like  the 


salt  and  powder  monopolies,  as  yet  a  permanent 
institution  in  France.  It  only  exists  at  present 
on  sufferance,  inasmuch  as  the  chambers  only  vote 
it  for  a  stated  period. 

In  the  rei)ort  which  served  as  a  base  for  the 
*  Projet  de  Loi'  of  1862,  the  government  expressed 
the  hope  that  it  would  soon  be  able  to  proclaim 
the  existence  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  once  for  all; 
but  the  minister  of  finance  contented  himself,  for 
the  time,  with  asking  for  a  further  prolongation  of 
the  monopoly  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and,  aftejr  a 
short  debate',  this  was  voted  by  the  corps  Idgislatif 
on  the  22nd  June,  1862,  almost  unanimously. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  do  otherwise. 
A  sacrifice  of  such  an  important  source  of  income 
could  not  be  contemplated  in  the  face  of  all  the 
pressing  demands  on  the  treasury;  nor  would  it 
have  been  easy  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  revenue 
derived  from  tobacco.  During  the  lost  few  years 
tobacco  has  become  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  French  government,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  its  consump- 
tion. An  article  on  this  subject  in  the  *  Journal 
des  De'bats'  by  M.  Horn,  recently  published,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  the  con- 
sumption of  tobticco,  in  France,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary: — 

During  the  first  five  years  after  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  tobacco  monopoly  (1811  to  1815),  the 
sale  of  tobacco  averaged  14,300,000  of  kilogrammes. 
During  the  next  twenty  vears,  France,  now  re- 
duced to  her  ancient  limits,  consumed  but  from 
10,000,000  to  13,000,000 of  kilogranunes  annually; 
and  the  figure  of  13,000,000  was  not  exceeded 
before  the  year  1836.  From  this  date  the  con- 
sumption steadily  progressed,  and  in  ten  years  was 
increased  bv  5,000,000.  In  1845  it  was  more  than 
18,000,000  of  kilogrammes.  From  1846  to  1860  it 
remained  nearly  stationary,  but  in  the  ten  next 
years,  1851-60,  it  made  an  advance  quite  unpre- 
cedented. The  quantities  sold  at  the  government 
establishment,  or  the  *lUSgie,^  during  these  ten 
years,  amounted  to— 


Temr 

Quntftin  in  MIIUoiis 

1851 

19-7 

IBM 

20-3 

18.->3 

21-8 

la-vi 

22-6 

18W 

28-7 

ISSB 

2.V4 

18.57 

27-2 

larjg 

27-9 

1859 

283 

1800 

29*8 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  since  1860  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  in  the  proportion  exhibited 
in  the  above  table.  (Report  by  Mr.  Grey,  Her 
Mojesty's  Sccretarj'  of  Embassy,  in  <  Reports  on 
Foreign  Manufactures  and  Commerce,'  presented 
to  Parliament,  1863.) 

Fruits. — France  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
fruit.  Where  the  culture  of  the  vine  ceases,  that 
of  apples  and  pears  becomes  of  considerable  im- 
jiortance ;  in  the  N.  orchards  replace  vineyjutls, 
and  cider  and  perrj'  are  the  onlinary  beverages  of 
the  inhab.  Tlic  cider  of  the  de'ps.  hi  Monchc  and 
Calvados  is  the  best,  and  some  of  it  is  drunk  even 
in  the  wine  d(5ps.  The  Pays  de  Caux  (Seine  Infe- 
rieure)  is  noted  for  its  numerous  and  excellent 
apple-orchards ;  and  the  ddp.  Euro,  in  which  almost 
all  the  roods  are  bordered  by  a  double  or  treble 
range  of  apple  trees,  exports  laige  (quantities  of 
apples  to  England  and  elsewhere.  Cider  is  some- 
times used  in  the  distillation  of  brandy.    Several . 
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of  the  central  and  S.  dcfps.  are  famous  for  their 
dried  pars ;  Avoyron,  the  Basses  Alpc^  and  Indre- 
et-Loire  for  their  i)nine8 ;  and  the  Limagne  (Au- 
vergne)  and  the  valley  of  Montmorency  for  their 
cherries.  In  the  Vosges  a  small  cherry  abounds, 
which  18  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
kirschwasser.  Chestnuts  are  very  abundant  in  some 
of  the  central  and  S.  d^ps.,  where  a  portion  of  the 
rural  pop.  live  almost  entirely  on  them  for  half  the 
year.  The  chestnut  crops  in  Ardeche  form  a  large 
part  of  its  agricultural  wealth.  In  Haute  Yienne 
chestnut  woods  occupy  more  than  one-fourteenth 
part  of  the  whole  surface.  The  olive  was  formeriy 
more  cultivated  than  at  present;  the  Iiard  winter 
of  1789  destroyed  many  of  the  trees,  and  the  cli- 
mate even  of  the  most  ravourably  situated  parts  of 
France  seems  not  altogether  suitable  for  the  plant. 
The  oil  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix,  and  of  the 
de'p.  Bouches-du-Khone,  is  the  best.  The  culture 
of  the  mulberry  tree  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  S. 

Pasturages  cmd  Cattle. — Tlie  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  France,  especially  the  Vosges,  the  moun- 
tains of  Ardennes,  Argonne,  the  Cote  d'Or,  and 
the  central  mountain  system,  have  extensive  na- 
tural pastures ;  the  d^ps.  Ardeche  and  Corr^ze,  and 
the  entire  prov.  of  Limousin,  form  together  one 
continuous  prairie^  subdivided  by  mountain  ranges, 
and  interspersed,  often  sparingly,  with  fields  of 
buckwheat  and  rj'e.  Some  of  the  best  natural 
pasture  grounds  are  in  the  maritime  districts  of 
Normandy  and  Flanders,  and  in  the  isle  of  Ca- 
maipie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  It  has  been 
already  remarked  that  artificial  pastures  have  in- 
creased of  lat«  years ;  the  plants  sown  are  chiefly 
lucerne,  sainfoin,  trefoil,  and  vetches. 

At  no  verj'  distant  period  France  possessed  var 
rious  superior  breeds  of  horses ;  but,  from  want  of 
attention,  many  of  them  have  deteriorated.  Go- 
vernment, however,  has  latterly  been  making  active 
efforts  to  obviate  this  defect,  by  the  establishment 
ofharcu,  or  studs,  for  the  improvement  of  the  breeds, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Normandy  fur- 
nishes the  oest  carriage  and  cavalry  horses  and 
hunters.  The  horses  of  Brittany  are  the  next  in 
order;  the  Breton  is  not  so  handsome  as  the  Nor- 
man horse,  but  it  is  stronger  and  hardier.  The 
ddp.  du  Nord  furnishes  a  good  breed  for  farm  labour, 
and  other  heavy  work :  those  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Touraine  are  also  esf)ecia]ly  suitable  for  draught. 
Proceeding  southward,  the  breeds  diminish  in  value, 
till  we  come  to  Limousin,  which  prov.,  with  those 
of  Auvergnc,  IVrigord,  Guienne,  and  Navarre,  pro- 
duces the  best  saddle  horses.  The  purity  of  their 
bloixl  and  their  excellence  increase,  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  Spanish  frontier.  Alsace,  and  some 
of  the  other  E.  provs.,  have  a  large  breed  of  horses, 
analogous  to  those  of  the  N.  In  Lorraine  and 
Champagne  there  is  a  small  breed,  capable  of  re- 
sisting fatigue  for  a  lengthened  period,  if  well  taken 
care  of.  Asses  and  mules  are  reared  chiefly  in  the 
d^ps.  of  the  centre,  the  W.  and  S.  Those  of  Deux 
Sevres  and  Vienne  are  the  Ixjst,  and  many  are  ex- 
jwrted  to  Spain.  The  mules  used  in  France  are 
bred  chiefly  in  Auvergnc  and  Provence. 

Throughout  great  part  of  France,  and  especially 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  countr}',  the  ox 
is  preferred  to  the  horse  for  farm  lalx>ur;  and  as 
it  furnishes  besides  the  principal  supply  of  animal 
food,  the  rearing  of  honied  cattle  is  everj'whorc 
pretty  general  ^lany  cows  are  kept  along  the 
banks  of  the  Mame,  Yonne,  and  Seine ;  in  the 
mountains  of  Franche  Comtd  (where  the^  yield  a 
a  great  deal  of  milk,  from  which  cheese  similar  to 
that  of  Gruyere  is  made) ;  in  the  Forez  mountains ; 
.  and  in  Dauphiny,  whore  also  the  cheese  is  much 
esteemed.  Flanders,  Normandy,  Brittany,  Alsace, 
Limousin,  Auveiignc,  and  the  SW.  provs.,  are 


those  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  black  cattle 
arc  reared:  many  are  sent  out  of  Artois  and 
Picardy  to  be  fattened  in  the  two  flrstr-named 
provs.  The  oxen  of  Gascony  are  the  largest; 
their  weight  varies  from  600  to  900  lbs. :  the  city 
of  Bordeaux  and  the  navy  are  entirely  provisioned 
from  this  species.  Paris'  is  in  great  measure  sup- 
nlied  from  Anjou.  The  best  butter  is  made  in  the 
!n.  of  France,  and  from  Brittany,  Normandy,  and 
the  vicinity  of  Boulogne,  considerable  quantities, 
both  fresh  and  salt^,  are  exported:  the  best 
cheese  is  made  in  the  S. 

According  to  oflUcial  retnms,  the  number  of  each 
kind  of  live  stock  in  France,  in  the  years  1851  and 
1861,  was  as  follows  : — 


1851 

1861 

Horses:— 
StaUlons^  Geldings 
Mares     .        .        . 
Colts       . 

Total       . 

Mules 

AsBCS. 

Cattle  :— 
Bulls       .        .       . 
Oxen 
Cows 
Calves    . 

Total       . 

Sheep:— 
Rams     . 
Weathers 
Ewes 
Lambs    . 

Total 

Goate 

Swine 

No. 

1,271,630 

1,194,231 

352,685 

No. 

654,218 

1,402,056 

809,781 

2,818,496 

2,866,054 

878,841 
418,519 

815.831 
380,180 

899,026 
1,968,838 
6,501,826 
2,066,849 

289,097 
1, 861,864 
6,781 ,46  ■» 
2,161.813 

9,986,588 

10,093,737 

676,715 
9,462,180 
14,804,946 
7,308,589 

452,57.5 
9,613,446 
14,496,015 
8,719,556 

82,151,430 

83,281,69-2 

964.300 
4,910,721 

1,337,940 
6,246,403 

llie  consumption  of  butchers'  meat  in  France 
generally  does  not,  compared  to  the  population, 
amount  to  nearly  a  third  part  of  its  consumption 
in  England. 

Next  to  com,  wine,  and  silk,  wool  is  Uie  most 
important  article  of  rural  produce,  llie  annual 
produce  in  the  ten  years  1854-64  amounted  to 
60,000,000  kilogs.  It  has  become  of  greater  value 
since  the  native  breeds  have  been  crossed  with  the 
merino  and  others ;  but  this  improvement  has 
hitherto  proceeded  to  only  a  small  extent,  so 
much  so,  that  it  has  been  alleged  that  not  more, 
perhaps,  than  1-lOth  part  of  tlie  entire  stock  ot 
sheep  has  experienced  its  eflocts.  The  extreme 
subdivision  of^  the  soil  is  but  little  less  hostUe  to 
sheep,  than  it  is  to  com  and  cattle  fanning.  The 
imiwrta  of  wool  in  1864  were  of  the  value  of 
179,170,604  francs,  or  7,167,042/.  Most  of  the 
French  wool  is  coarse  and  inferior :  for  the  finer 
sorts  the  manufacturers  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  Germany,  Spain,  and  other  countries. 

(xoats  are  most  abundant  in  the  Pyrenean  and 
Alpine  deps.  In  a  small  district  near  Lyons  a 
great  number  are  kept  in  troops  of  perhaps  sixty 
each,  and  fed  in  winter  on  vine  leaves  plucked 
after  the  vintage,  and  preserved  moist  for  the  pur- 
pose. An  attempt  has  been  made  to  acclimate 
the  Thibet  goat  (Copra  ^gagrus)^  for  the  sake  of 
its  wool,  BO  valuable  in  the  shawl  manufacture  ; 
but  it  is  not  possible,  owing  to  the  greater  mois- 
ture of  the  French  climate,  that  the  experiment 
can  succeed.  Hogs  are  largelv  reared  in  the  N. 
and  K. ;  in  Aisne  they  furnish  almost  the  only- 
animal  food  used  by  the  rural  pop.    They  are  nu- 
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merous  in  most  parts  of  France,  and  in  the  £. 
d^pA.  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  them. 

Poultry  of  all  kinds  is  also  plentifuL  especially 
in  Maine,  Normandy,  Guicnne,  and  Lan^icdoc. 
Geese  are  salted  like  pork :  in  the  don.  Tarn  there 
is  a  very  large  and  fine  species.  Turkeys  arc  also 
almost  everywhere  plentiful ;  and  the  cUntles  aux 
truffes  are  important  articles  of  commerce  in  many 
towns  of  Dordogne  and  Lot.  Ducks  and  fowls  are 
very  common  :  the  value  of  the  eggs  exported  to 
foreign  countries  in  1864  amounted  to  16,212,555 
francs,  or  648,502/.  The  weight  of  French  eggs 
exported  in  1864  amounted  to  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  fifteen  million  kilogs.,  or  thirty-three  mil- 
lions of  pounds. 

Ikes  are  reared,  especially  in  the  d^ps.  of  Cal- 
vados, Basses  Alpes,  Aude,  some  of  those  on  the 
Loire,  Sarthe,  and  Jura.  In  the  ddps.  on  the  Loire 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  move  the  hives  from 
one  district  to  another,  which  is  supposed  both  to 
aii^^ment  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of 
the  products  :  this  process  is  effected  in  the  night, 
and  in  vehicles  built  for  the  purpose.  The  di»- 
tance  travelled  over  at  a  time  is  often  upwards  of 
30  m., '  and  it  is  not  unusual  t/)  see  in  the  autumn 
as  many  as  8,000  strange  bee-hives  collected  in  a 
little  village,  where  they  remain  for  perhaps  two 
months.'  (Apercu,  69.)  The  best  honey  w  that  of 
Narbonne  ;  but  in  several  d(^p8.,  as  those  of  Jura, 
liasses  Alpes,  and  Calvados,  the  honey  is  but  little 
inferior. 

Fisheriea. — From  Dunkirk  to  St  Valery,  the 
inhabs.  of  the  coast  derive  a  considerable  part  of 
their  subsistence  from  the  fisheries  for  sole,  ray, 
tqrbot,  mackerel,  herring,  &c  The  sole  and  ray 
fishery  lasts  from  about  the  beginning  of  January 
to  that  of  May  ;  the  mackerel  fisher^'  then  com- 
mences, and  continues  till  about  the  end  of  July  ; 
the  herring  fishery,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are 
at  Dieppe,  begins  early  in  Oct.,  and  ends  towards 
the  20th  of  Dec  The  pilchard  fishery  of  Brittany 
employs,  during  its  continuance,  a  large  numl)er 
of  fishermen,  liesides  a  number  of  hands  in  curing 
and  barrelling  the  fish.  About  8.000  barrels  of 
salted  pilchards,  the  prodnce  of  this  fishery,  are 
pent  into  the  market  annually,  and  the  inhn'bs.  on 
the  coast  live  in  great  part  on  fresh  pilchanls 
during  the  season.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  also  a 
branch  of  industry  of  some  consequence  along  the 
coast  of  Charente-Inft^rieure  and  La  Vendcfc,  ns 
that  of  the  anchovy  is  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
especially  in  the  dl^p.  du  Tar.  Great  numbers  of 
oysters  arc  sent  to  Paris  from  Cancale  Bay  and  the 
inouth  of  the  Seine.  Except  those  already  named, 
the  fisheries  on  the  French  coast  arc  of  compara- 
tively trifling  importance,  and  have  only  a  local 
interest.  The  French  cod  fishery,  in  1864,  em- 
ployed 628  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of 
72,371  tons ;  while  in  the  whale  fishery  there  were 
5  vessels,  of  285  tons  burthen.  Both  fisheries  are 
on  the  decline  since  1859,  when  they  employed 
60.3  vessels  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  83,571 
tons.     (Ofiicial  Tables.) 

Mines  and  Mineral  Products, — These  are  in 
Fr»nce  of  very  considerable  value  and  importance, 
though  inferior  to  those  of  the  U.  Kingdom.  The 
principal  products  are  coal,  iron,  and  salt,  with 
alum,  copper,  lead,  and  manganese.  Mining  in- 
dustry is  placed,  in  a  great  degree,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  government.  The  country  is  divided 
into  six  departments,  each  under  an  inspector- 
general,  which  six  inspectors,  together  with  the 
minister  of  pnblic  works,  compose  the  council- 
general  of  mines.  There  is  a  school  of  mines  in 
Paris,  and  a  practical  miners'  school  at  Saint 
Etienne.  The  instruction  in  the  latter  is  wholly 
gratuitous. 


Coal  in  France  is  obtained  from  between  60  and 
70  different  coal-fields ;  but  of  these  the  greater 
number  are  extremely  unimportant,  and  those  in 
the  ddps.  du  Xord  and  Loire  are  the  only  ones  of 
any  considerable  magnitude,  or,  at  all  events, 
they  are  the  only  ones  that  are  wrought  to  any 
considerable  extent  The  production  of  coal  has 
increased  very  materially  of  late  years.  From 
the  report  of  the  committee  composed  of  the 
owners  of  French  coal  mines  it  appears  that  in 
the  year  1853  the  French  coal  mines  produced 
5,000,000  tons,  of  the  value  of  59,654,903  francs. 
In  the  year  1863  the  produce  rose  to  10,000,000 
tons,  of  the  value  of  117,500,000  francs,  which  is 
only  a  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  produce 
of  the  English  coal  mines.  Except  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  coal  is  rarely  used  as  fuel  in  France. 
The  peasantry  and  occupiers  of  land,  and  the 
inhab.  of  the  smaller,  with  many  also  of  those  of 
the  larger  towns,  use  little  save  wood  or  turf  for 
firing.  • 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  production  of 
coal  in  the  seven  years  1858-64 — 


Ytan 

QUADtUiM 

Valuo 

Quint.  M»t. 

Fr«nci 

\sr,% 

69.879,8.'i2 

/S9,6M.90.3 

18:>» 

68,270,074 

74,827,992 

1860 

74,/»8f»,479 

90,687.989 

1861 

79,2.'i7,00.'> 

101,973,431 

18fi3 

79,ni7,fi67 

99,ft87,800 

1863 

73,ft2.%674 

91,568,874 

1864 

74,825,718 

94,979,163 

Iron  works  are  carried  on  in  various  parts  of 
France.  B'ormerly  iron  was  almost  wholly  made 
by  means  of  wood  ;  but  of  late  years  coal  has  been 
extensively  substituted  for  the  former,  and  at  pre- 
sent three-fourths  of  the  iron  produced  in  the  coun- 
try is  smelted  by  its  agency.  But,  despite  this  im- 
provement and  the  increase  of  the  manufacture,  the 
iron  of  France  is  still  comparatively  high-priced, 
and  insuflicient  for  the  home  supply.  The  pro- 
duction, in  the  seven  years  1858  to  1864,  amounted 
to— 


Twin 

Qumntitie* 
Qaint.  Hku 

V«la« 

Frmnca 

18ft8 

83.189,042 

10,807,892 

1859 

88,466,501 

13,601,271 

I860 

38,763,082 

14,054,446 

1861 

46,oa4,313 

16,455.:W 

1862 

44,947,5.'S3 

16,472,294 

1863 

89,331,906 

14.190.499 

1864 

86,342,731 

12,116,352 

In  all,  about  20.000  hands  are  supposed  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  different  works  connected  with  the 
protluction  of  iron  in  France.  The  other  metallic 
products  raised  in  France,  consisting  of  silver,  lead, 
copi>er,  manganese,  are  of  inconsiderable  value 
and  importance.  The  produce  of  salt  exceeds 
4,000,000  m.  q.,  or  above  398,000  tons. 

Manufactures. — As  respects  the  extent  and  value 
of  her  product**,  France  ranks  as  a  manufacturing 
country  next  to  Great  Britain.  But  her  natural 
and  acquired  ca])abilitie8  for  carrying  on  manu- 
factures are  ver>'  inferior  to  those  enjoyed  by  this 
country.  ITiere  is  a  great  want  of  capital  in 
France',  so  that  most  establishments  are  con- 
ducted on* a  comparatively  small  scale.  Coal  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  France,  but,  as  seen  above, 
the  supply  is  "insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  comparatively  dear  ;  and  iron,  a  cheap 
and  abundant  supply  of  which  is  so  indispensable 
to  manufacturing  eminence,  is  much  higher  priced 
than  in  England. 

Arms  are  principally  made  at  Tullc,  St  Etienne, 
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and  Klingenthol.  Bronzes  of  a  very  Bupcrior  qua- 
lity are  principally  made  in  Paris.  The  trade  in 
cutlery,  which  employs  a  groat  many  hands,  is 
principally  carried  on  in  Paris,  Langres,  Nogent- 
ie-Roi,  Chatelhdrault,  Thiers,  &c.  French  cut- 
lery is,  speaking  generally,  ver^'  inferior  to  that  of 
England.  The  ornamental  jewellery  trade  centres 
chieHy  in  Paril^ ;  and  there,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  country',  about  50,000  hands  are  employed  in 
watchmaking. 

The  silks  of  France  are  unrivalled  among  those 
of  Europe,  and  are,  in  many  respects,  superior  to 
those  produced  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  At 
the  close  of  last  century,  it  was  ascertained  by 
a  series  of  accurate  experiments,  that  French  or- 
ganzinedsilk  was  25  per  cent,  superior  in  elasticity 
to  th6  best  Piedmontese,  and  its  tenacity  as  26  to 
21  or  20.  (Bowring's  Second  Beport,  p.  4.)  But 
besides  this  the  French  silks  are  distinguished  by 
superior  taste  and  elegance,  and  their  excellence 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  4-5ths  of 
them  are  exported.  According  to  official  returns, 
the  quantity  of  silk,  in  cocoons,  produced  in 
France,  has  of  late  been  on  the  decrease.  The 
five  years,  1860-4,  showed  the  following  result : — 


rtmn 

QouiUUm 

Value 

Praaat 

1860 

26,000,000 

117,000,000 

18«1 

21,500,000 

99.976,000 

18G3 

19,800,000 

99,000,000 

1868 

7,500,000 

67,000,000 

1864 

7,500,000 

67,000,000 

Lyons,  Nimes,  Avignon,  Tours,  Saint  Jean-du- 
(lard,  Alais,  Le  Vigan,  Saint  Etienne,  and  Paris 
are  the  principal  seats  of  this  important  manufac- 
ture, which  will  be  found  more  particularly  alluded 
to  under  those  separate  heads.  The  silk  manufac- 
tures of  Paris  have  increased  very  considerably 
of  late  years. 

The  woollen  manufacture  of  France  is  also  of 
great  value  and  inifwrtance,  and  is  one  of  those 
that  seems  well  adapted  to  the  country.  The 
total  value  of  the  woollen  fabrics  annually  pro- 
duced in  France  has  t)een  estimated  b^'  French 
writers  at  420,000,000  fr.,  or  16,800,000/:,  which, 
however,  is  probably  over  the  mark.  The  chief 
seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture  arc  Sedan,  Lou- 
viers,  Elbeuf,  Rouen,  Ikmay,  Caudebec,  Danietal, 
Clermont  I'Hdrault,  Lodfeve,  Carcassonne,  and 
Cli&teauroux ;  for  carpets,  Paris,  Aubusson,  Abbe- 
ville, and  Amiens. 

The  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
France  since  1815  has  been  great  During  the 
later  years  of  the  war,  the  difficulties  in  the  wav 
<»f  importing  raw  cotton  into  France  were  such 
that  its  price  in  Havre  was  usually  twice  or  three 
times  as  great  as  its  price  in  Liverpool.  When, 
therefore,  the  return  of  peace  enablcxl  the  French 
manufacturers  to  obtain  supplies  of  cotton  at  the 
mme  rate  that  was  paid  for  it  by  others,  the  ma- 
nufacture could  not  fail  rapidly  to  advance  ;  and 
foreign  cotton  goods  being  excluded,  it  necessarily 
went  on  increasing  till  the  home  demand  was 
pretty  w^ell  supplied.  But  beyond  thia  limit  it 
has  not  been,  and,  it  is  most  probable,  it  will  not 
be,  materially  advanced.  The  French  excel  in 
the  brightness  and  durabilitv  of  their  dyes ;  but, 
with  this-  single  exception,  they  are  behind  us  in 
all  that  is  indispensable  to  success  in  this  depart- 
ment. Their  machinery  is  at  once  more  expcn- 
wive  and  less  improved,  as  coal,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  tlie  business,  costs 
ilouble  in  Rouen  what  it  costs  in  Manchester 
or  Glasgow.    Previously  to  the  revolution  little 


cotton  yam  was  spun  by  machinery ;  but  since 
that  epoch,  or  rather  since  the  peace  of  1815,  ma- 
chineiy  has  been  imported  from  England,  and 
cotton  spinning  has  become  a  prindfyal  branch 
of  industry ;  and,  excepting  some  of  the  highest 
numbers  for  the  muslm  factories  of  Tarare  and 
St.  Quentin,  and  the  lace  manufactures  of  Calais, 
and  Douai,  the  country  now  supplies  sufficient 
yam  for  its  own  demand.  The  total  annual  value 
of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinds  has  been 
estimated  by  some  French  writers  at  no  less  than 
600,000,000  fr.,  or  20,400,000Z.  The  exports  of 
cotton  goods  of  all  kinds  from  France  amounted 
to  122,800,000  fr.  in  1856 ;  rose  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  328,200,000  fr.  in  1857  ;  but  sank  again  to 
111,000,000  fr.  in  1858.    In  the  six  years  1859  to 

1864,  the  exports  fluctuated  between  122  and 
160  millions  of  francs.  After  England,  France  is 
the  greatest  consumer  of  cotton.  Of  the  160 
millions  sterling  which  represent  the  average 
annual  produce  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  the 
ten  years  ending  1864,  the  share  of  France 
amounts  to  32  millions  sterling,  or  800,000,000 
francs.    According  to  an  official  report  of  Jan. 

1865,  there  are  5,983,765  spindles,  with  rather 
more  than  half  a  million  of  hands  employed  in 
the  cotton  manufacture. 

Linens  are  manufactured  principally  in  the  N. 
provinces,  and  in  Brittany,  Maine,  Dauphiny,  and 
Auvergne.  The  best  cambrics  and  muslins  are 
made,  the  former  at  St.  Quentin,  Valenciennes, 
Cambrai,  and  Solesmes ;  and  the  latter  at  Lyons 
and  Alengon.  St.  Quentin,  Lille,  Calais,  Tsaraie, 
and  Douai  are  particularly  noted  for  their  tvUa 
and  broderie ;  but  this  latter  branch  of  industry 
has  been  long  in  a  very  depressed  state.  Ta- 
lenciennes,  LUle,  Dieppe,  Alenoon,  St.  Ld,  and 
Avranches  are  noted  for  their  lace ;  and  Caen, 
Bayen,  Bayeux,  Cliantilly,  and  Le  Puy  for  tiieir 
blondes.  Kid  gloves  are  made  principally  at  Paris, 
Grenoble,  Chaumont,  Blois,  and  Vendome,  Other 
leathern  articles,  as  shoes  and  saddler^',  arc,  of 
course,  made  in  huge  quantities.  The  French 
saddlcrv  exported  is  worth  about  4,000,000  fr.  a 
year.  ^The  cliina  of  Sfevres,  and  other  fine  kinds  of 
French  porcelain,  are  much  and  justly  esteemed. 
There  are,  in  all,  twelve  manufactories  of  fine 
porcelain,  at  Paris,  Sevres,  Limoges,  and  Toulouse, 
producing  goods  to  the  value  of  from  8.000,000  to 
10,000,000  fr.  a  year.  The  value  of  the  exports 
of  fine  porcelain,  in  the  year  1865,  amounted  to 
4,921,818  francs,  representing  2,050,755  kilo- 
grammes in  weight,  wnile  of  common  porcelain  the 
exports,  in  the  same  year,  amounted  to  4,390,315 
francs,  representing  *  8,658,514  kilogrammes  in 
weight.  The  total  exports  of  porcelain  and 
earthenware  rose  from  8,410,000  francs  in  1861,  to 
10,723,000  francs  in  1863,  and  to  1 1,043,000  fi^ncs 
in  1865.  Glass  to  the  value  of  above  20,000,000 
fr.,  with  bricks,  tilei),  furniture,  mineral  acids,  and 
other  chemical  products,  glue,  sail-cloth,  coniage, 
soap,  musical  instniments,  liqueurs,  paper,  paper- 
hangings,  and  hats,  are  other  important  articles 
of  manufacture. 

Commerce, — The  commercial  intercourse  of  France 
with  other  nations  has  enormously  increased 
since  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  free  traiie. 
It  was  first  put  into  firactice  m  the  commercial 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  signed  Jan.  23,  1860, 
due  chiefly  to  the  wise  and  energetic  labours  of  the 
late  Richard  Cobden.  This  treaty  was  followed  bv 
others,  of  a  similar  nature,  with  the  chief  conti- 
nental states.  The  following  table,  compiled  from 
the  official  returns  of  the  French  customs,  shows 
the  state  of  commercial  relations  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  both  before  and  after  the 
treaty:— 
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IicpoirrB  FROM  Gbbat  Bsitain  to  Fbaxcb. 


Before  Conclusion  of 

Since  the  Conclusion 

tbo  Treaty. 

Vklncln 

oftheTieat^.^^^^^ 

MUltonsd 

MUlioMof 

T<«n                                 ¥nue» 

T«r»                                 Franc 

1W7      .        .        .         821-6 

1860      •        .        .        308-4 

1868      .        .        .        261-6 

1861      .        .        .        488-1 

1859     .        .        .        278-2 

1862     .        .        .        626-7 

Total 


861-4 


Total. 


1^2-2 


Average    .        287-1  Average     .       424-0 

BZPOBTB  FROM  FRANCB  TO  GBBAT  BbITAIN. 
1857      .        .        .        886-7 1  1860     .        .        .        598-9 

1868  .        .        .        426-1  I  1861     .        .        .        466-4 

1869  .        •       .        691-3    1862     .        .        .        619-6 


691-3 
Total         .     1,404-1 


ATeragB 


468-0 


1857 
1858 
1869 


Total.       . 

Ayenge     • 
Total  of  Imports  and  Bxfobts. 


Total 
ATerage 


708-8 
687-7 
869-6 

2^66-6 

766-1 


1860 
1861 


1,674-8 
568-2 

907-8 

894-6 

1,146-2 


Total .       .     2,947-0 


Average 


982-8 

Taking  the  three  years'  average  on  each  side, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  increased  by 
1 67,000,000  francs,  or  48  per  cent,  and  the  exports 
by  90,000,000,  or  19  per  cent. 

'  The  total  value  of  the  produce  and  manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom  exported  to  France  in  the 
vear  1863  was  8,673,309^,  against  9,209,367^  in 
186-2,  8,895,5882.  in  1861,  5,249,9802.  in  1860,  and 
4,754,3542.  in  1859.  The  business  done  with  France 
in  1863  was  thus  nearly  double  the  corresponding 
total  for  1859.  If  we  carry  the  comparison  back 
for  ten  years  and  compare  1849  with  1863,  we 
shall  see  that  the  French  demand  for  British  pro- 
ducts has  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  last  14 
rears.  Thus  in  1858  the  value  of  our  exports-  to 
]hwice  was  4,863»1312. ;  in  1857,  6,213,3587. ;  in 
1856,  6,432,6502.;  in  1855,  6,012,6582.;  in  1854, 
8,175,2902.;  in  1853, 2,636,3302.;  in  1852,2,731,2862.; 
in  1851,2,028,4632.;  in  1850,  2,401,9562.;  and  in 
1 849, 1,951,2692.  The  chief  article  of  export  from 
Great  Britain  to  France  is  woollen  goods,  which 
were  in  1883  delivered  to  the  extent  of  1,418,985/L 
In  1859  the  corresponding  total  was  only  243^2862. 
Of  coal,  cinders,  and  culm  the  value  of  our  exports 
to  France  in  1863  was  543,7382.,  against  615,2322. 
in  1859;  of  wrought  and  unwrought  copper, 
856,3882.,  against  493,0832.  in  1859;  of  cotton 
goods,  556,1 19/L  against  222,3832.  in  1859;  of 
wrought  and  unwrought  iron,  835,6432.,  against 
895,1332.  in  1859 ;  of  steam  engines  and  machinery, 
863,8322.  against  199,402/L  in  1862 ;  of  sheep  and 
lambs' wool,  348,7732.,  against  428,9422.  in  1862; 
and  of  woollen  and  worsted  yam,  369,1292.,  against 
176,11821  in  1862. 

The  foreign  trade  of  France  is  divided,  in  the 
official  returns,  into  the  two  great  divisions  of 
'general  commerce,'  including  the  aggregate  of 
aU  commercial  transactions,  and  'special  com- 
merce,' embracing  only  such  imports  as  are  con- 
sumed in  France  and  such  exports  as  have  been 
manufactured  within  the  country.  The  transac- 
tions are  moreover  classified  according  to  'real 
values'  and  'official'  values.  Officiad  value  is 
fixed  according  to  a  basis  determined  in  1826, 
which  represents  the  average  values  with  a  view 
to  reduce  all  the  merchandise  to  a  common  unity, 
an  arrangement  which  allows  of  totalising  and 
comparing,  on  a  uniform  and  invariable  scale,  the 
results  obtained  at  different  periods.  The  real 
value  is,  on  the  contrary,  essentially  variable, 
changing  with  the  riso  and  fall  of  prices    It  is 
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fixed  by  a  permanent  commission  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public 
Works,  aided  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce;  and 
its  object  is  to  determine,  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible, the  average  price  of  each  kind  of  merchandise 
for  the  time  being. 

The  ofiidal  reports  of 'general  commerce'  daring 
the  year  1864  show  that  the  exports  exceed  the 
imports  bv  more  than  458.000,000f.,  the  imports 
being  estimated  at  2,480,20b,000f.,  and  the  exports 
at  2,939,000,000f.  The  imports  and  exports  both 
show  a  gradual  increase  as  compared  with  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  three  preceding  years, 
1861,  1862,  and  1863.  The  importation  of  horses, 
homed  cattle,  and  sheep  has  increased  from 
542,000  in  1862  to  638,000  in  1863,  and  775,000  in 
1864.  The  importation  of  hides  nearly  doubled 
since  1862,  being  almost  30,000,000  kilogrammes 
in  place  of  15,500,000.  The  unportation  of  wool 
increased  from  48,000,000  to  63,000,000.  Cotton, 
of  which  the  importation  fell  to  38,000.000  kilo- 
mmmes  in  1862,  rose  in  1864  to  67,000,000. 
India  and  Egypt  supplied  the  greater  part.  Sugar 
from  the  French  colonies,  of  which  there  were 
104,000,000  kilogrammes  unported  in  1862,  and 
125,000,000  in  1863,  feU  in  1864  to  80,000,000. 
while  foreign  sugar  rose  from  108,000,000  in  186*2 
to  112,000,000  in  1863,  and  to  133,000,000  in  1864. 
The  importation  of  coffee  rose  from  87,000,000  to 
40,000,000  kilogrammes. 

The  exports  show  that  silk  goods  maintain 
themselves  under  the  most  adverse  circamstances. 
Disease  has  killed  the  silkworm,  the  importation 
of  raw  silk  has  not  increased,  and  still  the  value  of 
the  silks  exported  has  risen  from  332,000,000f.  m 
1861,  to  38i,000,000f.in  1864,  and  to  399.000,000f. 
in  1865.  This  may  be  accounted  for  b^  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  article.  The  prospenty  of  the 
woollen  manufacturers  is  more  clearly  shown.  The 
value  of  the  woollen  goods  exported  increased  from 
187,000,000f.  in  1861  to  355,000,000f.  in  1864, 
and  to  376,000,000f.  in  1865.  The  export  of 
Bordeaux  wine  in  cask  has  increased  gradually 
from  550,000  hectolitres  in  the  vear  1862,  to 
635,000  m  1863,  and  to  684,000  in  1864.  The 
other  French  wines  exported  rose  from  1,156,000 
hectolitres  in  1862  to  1,214,000  In  1863,  and  to 
1,419,000  in  1864.  Brandy  distilled  from  wine 
exported  rose  from  162,000  hectolitres  in  1862  to 
190,000  in  1863,  and  to  229,000  in  1864.  Brandy 
distilled  from  molasses  and  rice  rose  from  209,000 
hectolitres  in  1862  to  260,000  in  1863,  and  fell  to 
204,000  in  1864.  The  total  value  of  all  French 
wines  exported  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to 
195,923,000f.  in  1861,  to  210,000,000f.  in  1862,  to 
229,738,000f.  in  1863,  to  234,639,000f.  in  1864,  and 
to280,601,000f.  inl865. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  trade  of  France 
with  the  various  foreign  countries  is  shown  in  tho 
subjoined  tables,  which  give  the  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports,  in  muLions  of  francs,  for  the 
year  1864 :— 


Graerml 

CmiDOTM 

Commerce 

Great  Britain  .    .    . 
Belgium  ..... 
Switxerland.    .    .    . 

Italy 

Germany— ZOllvereln 
Turkey    ..... 

Russia 

United  States   .    .    . 

Brazil 

India— British .    .    . 
Spain 

Million!  of 
FruiM 
668 
821 
289 
226 
221 
177 

95 

98 

90 

75 

72 
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Francs 
626 
969 

69 
192 
180 
189 

78 

96 

46 

74 

65 
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Esparto  to 

Oencnl 

Bpwi*! 
CommerM 

Great  Britain  .    .    . 

Italy 

Germany— Zollvereln 

Belgium 

Spain 

United  States   ,    .    . 

Brazil 

Tnrkey 

Russia 

Milllomor 
Fnnct 
8U 
296 
275 
233 
230 
202 
121 

92 

83 

43 

MilUoiM  of 
,  Franca 
620 
138 
176 
210 
206 
137 
100 

63 

60 

32 

It  will  be  seen  that,  both  in  respect  to  imports 
and  exports,  the  commercial  intercoarse  with  Great 
Britain  is  by  far  the  most  important  for  France. 
In  this  respect  the  position  of  both  countries  is 
radically  different.  For  while  to  France  British 
intercourse  is,  at  the  least,  thrice  as  Valuable  as 
that  of  any  other  country,  French  commerce  is  to 
Great  Britain  of  inferior' importance,  no  less  than 
five  other  countries,  India,  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Australia,  and  Turkey,  taking  pre- 
cedence. (See  *  Table  of  the  Chief  Markets  of 
Great  Britain  in  their  order  of  importance,'  under 
Great  Britain.) 

Metrical  System^  Weights  and  Measures. — By  a 
law  of  the  French  National  Assembly  in  1795,  a 
imiform  system  of  weights  and  measures  was 
introduced,  all  measures  being  derived  by  the 
decimal  multiplicarion  or  divuion  of  the  metre, 
which  is  equal  to  the  10-millionth  part  of  the 
distance  between  the  equator  and  the  pole.  Ac- 
cording to  this  data,  the  measures  of  length  are: — 

TheMillimdtr«     s    0*039  inch.  Engl. 

Centimetre    »    0-894       do. 

Decimdtre     b    8'987       do. 

Hdtre  ET    8  ft.  3-871  in. 

Decamdfcre     =    82  ft.  9-7  in. 

Hectometre  =s    109  yds.  1  ft.  1  in. 

Kilometre      =    1093-633  yds. 

Myriametre  s  10936-330  yds. 
In  like  manner  the  acre  (100  sq.  mbtres,  or  about 
l'40th  part  of  an  Eng.  acre)  is  multiplied  into  the 
hectare  2-741  acres^,  drc. ;  the  litre  (a  cubic 
decimetre  and  0*264  of  a  gallon,  or  a  little  more 
than  a  quart  £ng.)  into  the  hectolitre  (2*838 
bushels),  &c.;  and  the  gramme  (00353  of  an  oz. 
avoird.)  into  the  kilog^ramme  (2*206  lbs.  avoird.), 
and  other  weights. 

But,  besides  the  foregoing,  the  ancient  French 
measures  are  still  to  some  extent  in  use  :  as  the 
inch  (equal  to  1*066  Eng.  in.);  the  foot  (I  ft.  0-789 
in.  Eng.);  aune  1-3  Eng.  yds.);  toise  (6  ft,  4-735 
in.  Eng.) ;  the  league  of  2.000  toises  (2  miles  743 
yds.J;  the  league  of  25  to  the  degree  (2  m.  1,340 
yds.),  Ac  The  aipent  is  equivalent  to  1*043  Eng. 
acres. 

The  French  pound  is  equal  to  1*080  lbs.  avoird.; 
the  muid =1-124  hhds.;  the  boisseau = 0*869  busheis; 
and  the  8etier«  4*430  bushels. 

Money. — Accounts  are  kept  in  ^ncs,  a  silver 
coin  worth  0-69<i  Eng.,  which  is  divided  into  10 
d^cimes  and  100  centimes.  The  ;>ar  of  exchange 
with  England  is  very  near  25  francs  per  pound 
sterling. 

Eoads. — The  aggregate  length  of  roads  through- 
out France  is  about  55.000  m.  The  roads  arc 
divided  into  national,  departmental,  and  com- 
muned ;  their  expenses  being  repectively  defrayed 
by  the  government,  and  the  d(5ps.  or  communes  to 
w'hich  they  belong.  The  national  roads  have  a 
united  extent  of  about  22,000  m.,  of  which  about 
one-eleventh  part  is  paved,  and  the  rest  maca- 
damised, or  constructed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
They  are  commonly  well  made,  and  very  direct ; 
their  constructioii  and  repair,  as  well  as  those  of 


the  departmental  roads,  being  under  the  niperin- 
tendence  of  the  central  board  of  bridges  and  public 
ways,*  which  has  a  head  engineer  established  in 
each  dep.  The  communal  roads,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  no  such  control,  are  mostly  in  a  deplorable 
state,  and  are  often  impracticable  for  carriages. 

Bailwayg. — Hie  first  railways  in  France  were 
coal  lines  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire.  The  earliest 
*  concession,'  or  permission  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  construct  a  line,  was  given,  under 
date  of  Feb.  26,  1823;  but  it  was  not  till  1830 
that  railways  came  to  be  used  for  passengers  as 
well  as  merchandise.  Even  now  there  was  very 
little  progress  in  building  new  lines ;  yet  the  sub- 
ject having  attracted  public  attention,  there  was 
a  long  discussion,  extending  over  twelve  vears,  in 
the  chambers  and  the  press,  as  to  whetlier  rail- 
ways ou^ht  to  be  constructed  by  private  enter- 
prise, as  in  England,  or  by  the  state,  as  in  Belgium. 
The  discussion  ended  in  a  compromise,  embodied 
in  the  law  of  June  II,  1842.  Tliis  law,  in  prin- 
ciple, gave  the  construction  of  railways  to  private 
companies,  but  under  a  government  guarantee, 
and  a  condition  that  the  Imes  thus  bimt  should 
become  the  property  of  the  state  after  a  certain 
term  of  years.  This  term  was  originally  fixed  at 
55  years ;  but  subsequently,  by  a  law,  {lassed  in 
185*2,  enlarged  to  99  years.  Under  the  law  of 
1842,  concessions  were  granted  to  a  number  of 
companies — from  Pans  to  Strasbourg,  Tours  to 
Nantes,  Bordeaux  to  Cette,  Paris  to  Cherbourg, 
Paris  to  Lyons,  and  others.  Some  of  these  com- 
panies were  unable  to  fulfil  their  engagement 
and  had  to  demand  assistance  from  the  state.  To 
prevent  this  as  much  as  possible,  the  government 
tried  to  bring  about  an  amalgamation  of  existing 
companies,  and  the  plan  succeeded  completely. 
Of  59  companies  which  had  been  successiveir 
created,  there  were,  at  the  end  of  1851,  only  27  in 
existence,  which  di^^ded  among  themselves  lines 
of  the  length  of  3,918  kilomkres,  or  145  kilo- 
metres per  company.  The  movement  of  araal- 
rimation  still  continuing,  on  the  31st  Dec  1858, 
great  companies  divided  among  them  a  conceded 
length  of  16,300  kilometres  of  lines,  or  an  avenge 
of  2,717  kilometres  per  company.  In  1863,  a  new 
arrangement  was  come  to  between  the  government 
and  the  various  railway  companies,  by  which  all 
the  lines  were  classed  under  two  categories,  called 
distinct  categories,  under  the  designation  of  the 
old  and  the  new  r^eau.  The  following  table  shows 
how  this  di\'i8ion  was  established : — 


Name  of  Company 

OldRAtwu 

NewRfMAO 

Total 

KUomtevt 
3,926 

4,S30 

],«85 

2,350 

2..304 

1,623 

234 

Orleans  . 

Lyons  and  Medi- ) 

terrancnn   .       | 
Great  Northern    ) 

(Nord)        .       / 
Eastern  (Est) 
Western  (Onost)    . 
Southern  (Midi)    . 
Other  Companies  . 

KiloinfttrM 

1,764. 

1,834 

967 

985 

1,192 

798 

234 

KilemMra 

•2.162 

2,496 

618 

1,365 

1,112 

826 

8,678 

Total    .       . 

7,774 

16,.^Vi 

The  old  n^eau,  which  is  entirely  constmcted 
and  open  for  traffic,  has  its  o^vn  separate  accounts, 
and  provides  for  its  exj^nditure  and  the  interest 
of  its  capital  from  its  own  resources.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  r^cau,  of  which  only  a  minor 
portion  is  completed,  is  authorised  to  place  tlie 
interest  of  its  capital  under  the  head  of  *  expenses 
of  construction '  until  the  whole  r^sean  is  fiiiijihed. 
Once  completed,  the  government  guarantees  to 
the  companies  a  minimum  of  4-65  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  of,  in  round  numbers,  about  3,000,000,000 
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frftncs,  or  120,000,000t,  which  it  u  estimated  the 
construction  of  the  8,578  kilometres  of  tUb  new 
reseau  will  cost.  The  old  rdseau,  when  its  profits 
exceeded  a  certain  amount  fixed  beforehand  for 
each  company,  is  bound  to  contribute  towards 
covering  the  possible  deficit  in  the  revenues  of 
the  new  rdaeau,  and  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment on  account  of  its  guarantee  of  interest,  will 
be  so  much  reduced.  In  return  for  the  state 
guarantee,  the  companies  have  undertaken  to 
complete  the  great  reseau,  or  *  net-work '  of  rail- 
ways, embracing  a  total  length  of  2,729  kilometres 
of  line,  of  which  1,920  kilometres  are  finally  de- 
cided upon ;  the  rest  being  contingent.  The  lines 
which  are  finally  decided  upon  are  to  be  con- 
structed within  the  ten*  of  8  vears  from  1865 ; 
but  the  state  is  bound  to  contribute  to  them,  not 
only  by  a  guarantee  of  interest,  but  by  direct 
subventions  of  considerable  amount;  in  round 
n umbers  abou 1 236,000,000  francs.  The  following 
table  shows  how  the  concessions  and  subventions 
axe  divided  among  the  five  great  companies : — 


NuieefCompny 

inKilomtoM 

DdlnU 

tlT« 

ConUn. 
gent 

Totel 

Mediterranean    J 
Eastern  (Est)     .    . 
Southern  (Midi)     . 

Orleans 

Western  (Quest)     . 

609 

672 
270 
226 
148 

831 

52 
268 
97 
61 

940 

724 
MS 
328 
204 

Frana 
86,700,000 

62^00,000 
20,000,000 
46,000,000 
21,800,000 

The  Great  Northern  of  France  is  not  included 
in  this  list,  having  been  no  party  to  the  new  ai^ 
rangements  come  to  in  1863,  which  make  ^e  rail- 
ways more  dependent  upon  the  government.  This 
line  holds  a  rather  independent  position,  the 
greater  number  of  the  shares  of  the  company  being 
held  by  the  house  of  Rothschild. 

The  following  table  shows  the  pro^press  as  well 
as  the  income  of  French  railways  durmg  the  ten 
vears  1852-61 :— 


Ymn 

Length  of  Lines 
Opm 

IUIom6tr«i 

Tnnet 

1852 

8,694 

85,712 

1858 

8,978 

41,718 

1854 

4,348 

45,663 

1855 

4,800 

51,317 

1856 

5,392 

48,048 

1657 

6,804 

45,259 

1858 

8,100 

41,330 

1859 

8,851 

43,908 

1860 

9,271 

43,954 

1861 

9,603 

47,943 

WhUst  the  receipts  per  kilometre  have  increased 
within  the  ten  years,  the  working  expenses  have 
diminished,  especially  on  the  lines  of  the  old  r^ 
seau.  Thus,  on  the  Great  Northern,  the  expenses 
absorbed  during  1861  but  37*4  per  cent,  of  the 
receipts,  against  38*4  per  cent,  m  1860 ;  on  the 
Orl^anB  line,  29*7  per  cent,  against  80*6  per  cent ; 
on  the  Southern  line,  39*6  p^  cent,  against  42*8 
per  cent.;  on  the  Western  line,  41*5  per  cent. 
Sf^ainst  43*3  per  cent. ;  on  the  Eastern  line,  39*1 
per  cent,  agamst  40*8  per  cent. ;  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean line,  37*6  per  cent,  against  89*1  per  cent. 
Xlie  six  great  companies  here  mentioned  include 
95  per  cent,  of  the  whole  French  network,  or 
*  reseau  *  of  railways ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
diminution  of  the  working  expenses,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  receipts  per  kilometre,  these  com- 
panies have  been  enabled  to  give  their  share- 
boldeiB  high  returns,  as  will   be  seen  by  the 


following  tabular   statement   of  the   dividends 
given,  during  five  years : — 


NuMofCompuy 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1661 

Pr.    c 

Pr.    e. 

Pr.    e. 

Fir.    c 

Fr.    c. 

Nord  .        .       . 

60     0 

61     0 

65  50 

65  50 

66    0 

Orleans 

90    0 

87    0 

97    0 

100    0 

100    0 

Midi  . 

20    0 

20    0 

27    0 

85    0 

50    0 

Quest . 

37  50 

33    0 

37  50 

87  50 

42  50 

Est     .       .       . 

40  65 

40  45 

38  70 

40    0 

40    0 

Mediterrante     . 

53    0 

49  50 

63  50 

68  60 

75    0 

The  railway  shares  being  500  francs  (except  the 
Great  Northern  railway  shares,  which  were  issued 
at  400  francs),  the  dividends  given  in  1861  repre^ 
sent  for  the  original  shareholders  a  rate  of  interest 
varying  between  a  minimum  of  8  per  cent,  and  a 
maximum  of  20  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the 
Orleans  line.  (Report  of  Mr.  Grey,  Her  Majesty's 
Secretai}'  of  Embassy,  in  Reports  presented  to 
Parliament,  1864.) 

The  total  receipts  on  the  six  principal  railways 
of  France  for  the  52  weeks  ending  29th  Dec  1864, 
amounted  to  20,519,121/.,  and  for  the  same  period 
in  1863,  to  19,460,098i,  showing  an  mcrease  of 
l,059,023t,  or  5*44  per  cent  The  receipts  on  the 
Paris  and  Mediterranean  amounted  to  6,871,605^, 
against  6,794,647i  in  1863,  showing  an  increase 
of  76,958/. ;  on  the  Paris  and  Orleans  the  receipts 
were  3,489,333/.,  against  3,290,540/.,  showing  an 
increase  of  198,793/.  On  the  Eastern  the  receipts 
amounted  to  3,317,791/.  against  2,997,365t  in 
1863,  showing  an  increase  of  320,426/.  On  the 
Northern  the  receipts  were  2,929,735/.,  against 
2,774,961/,  in  1863,  showing  an  increase  of 
154,774/.  On  the  Western  the  receipts  amounted 
to  2,483,537/.,  agamst  2,248,815/1,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  234,722/.;  and  on  the  Southern  to 
1,427,120/.,  against  1,353,770/.  m  1863,  showing 
an  increase  of  73,850/.  * 

Canals, — ^The  entire  length  of  the  communica- 
tions by  means  of  na\igable  rivers  and  canals 
was,  in  1864,  estimated  at  7,866  m.,  of  which  ex- 
tent nearlv  five-sevenths  were  contributed  by  the 
former.  There  were  then  74  navigable  canals 
complete ;  16  more  were  in  process  of  construction ; 
and  14  others  were  projected.  The  principal  ex- 
isting are  as  follows : — the  Canal  du  Midi,  or  the 
Languedoc  Canal,  which  runs  from  CJette  to  Tou- 
louse, where  it  joins  the  Garonne,  and  thus  con- 
nects the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic ;  the 
Canal  of  Charolhus,  or  du  Centre^  connects  the 
Loire  with  the  Saone ;  the  Canal  of  the  Rhine 
and  Rhone  {du  Monsieur)  forms  a  communication 
between  those  rivers  by  connecting  the  Sadue 
with  the  Doubs,  and  the  latter  with  the  Ille,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rhine ;  the  Canal  of  Burgundy 
connects  the  Saone  with  the  Yonne,  and  conse- 
quently the  Seine  with  the  Rhone  and  Rhine ;  the 
Canal  of  Briare,  and  that  of  Orl^ns,  unite  the 
Loire  with  the  Loing,  a  tributary  of  the  Seine ; 
that  of  St  Quentin  connects  the  Escaut  with  the 
Oise ;  that  of  Brittany,  the  longest  of  all,  being 
upwards  of  230  m.  in  length,  runs  between 
Nantes  and  Brest  Those  of  Berri,  Ardennes,  the 
Ille  et  Ranee,  Nivemais  between  the  Loire  and 
Yonne,  d'Ourcq,  which  supplies  Paris  with  water, 
and  Somme,  are  the  others  most  worthv  of  notice. 
(Ofiicial  Tables ;  Enc^c.  des  Gens  du  Monde.) 

Government. — Previously  to  the  revolution  of 
February,  1848,  the  government  of  France,  as 
fixed  by  the  charter  of  1830,  was  a  limited 
monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line  only  with 
a  representative  assembly  of  459  members,  chosen 
by  the  electoral  class,  and  a  house  of  peers.  The 
constitution  of  1848  voted  by  the  republican  Na- 
tional Assembly,  vested  the'  legislative,  and  part 
of  the  executive  power  in  a  parliament  of  750 
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members,  elected  hy  universal  suf&age.  This 
charter  had  to  give  way  to  another,  which  was 
decreed  *  in  virtue  of  the  powers  delegated  by  the 
French  people  to  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  bv 
the  vote  of  the  20th  and  2lBt  of  Dec  1851.'  it 
bears  date  of  Jan.  14, 1852 ;  was  promulgated  Jan. 
22, 1852,  and  subsequently  modified  by  the  se- 
natus-consulte  of  Nov.  7,  1852,  the  imperial  de- 
cree of  Dec  2, 1862,  the  *  organic  decree '  of  Dec 
18, 1852,  the  senatus-consulte  of  Dec  25, 1852,  of 
Feb.  2,  1861,  and  of  Dec  31,  1861.  These  sta- 
tutes recc^nise  five  powers  in  the  state — namely 
(as  cited  in  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  of 
of  Jan.  14, 1852)  — 

1.  The  executive  power,  represented   by  the 

emperor. 

2.  The  miniaterB,  nominated  solely  by  the  em- 

peror. 
8.  A  council  of  state,  preparing  laws  under  the 
direction  of  the  ministers. 

4.  A  l^slative  body,  nominated  by  universal 

suffrage,  'discussing  and  voting  laws.* 

5.  A  *  second  assembly,  formed  of  eminent  men, 

acting  as  a  moderating  power — pouvoir 
pond^teur — ^the  ^piardian  of  the  consti- 
tution and  of  the  bberdcs  of  the  nation.' 

The  emperor  is  irresponsible,  and  his  person  is 
inviolable  He  appoints  and  dischaxj^es  his  mi- 
nisters, has  the  nght  to  pardon  crimmala,  and  is 
the  fountain  of  all  honours  and  dignities  in  the 
state  He  commands  in  chief  the  armies  and 
navies ;  has  the  right  to  make  peace  and  to  de- 
clare war;  to  enter  into  commercial,  offensive, 
and  defensive  alliances  vrith  other  sovereigns  and 
nations,  and  to  nominate  to  all  charges,  appoint- 
ments, and  offices  whatsoever  in  the  realm.  He 
has  the  sole  initiative  in  l^islation,  and  justice  is 
rendered  in  his  name.  No  law  is  valid  unless 
sanctioned  by  the  emperor,  and  no  person  can 
hold  any  employ  without  taking  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  his  miyesty. 

The  ministers  are  appointed  solely  by  the  em- 
peror, and  hold  office  at  his  pleasure  They  are 
responsible  to  the  nation,  but  only  for  their  indi- 
vidual acts.  There  is  no  oommunitv  of  action 
between  them,  each  directing  the  affairs  only  of 
his  own  department  The  senate  alone  can  bring 
a  bill  of  accusation  against  the  ministers. 

The  council  of  state  is  composed  of  from  40  to 
50  members,  nominated  by  the  emperor,  and 
liable  to  be  dismissed  by  him.  The  duty  of  the 
council  of  state  consists  in  pre|>aring,  under  the 
direction  of  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers,  such 
projects  of  law  as  are  to  be  laid  before  the  legis- 
lative bodv,  and  '  to  solve  any  difficulties  which 
may  arise  In  administrative  matters ' — '  de  rdsoudre 
les  difficult^  qui  s'^l^vent  en  mati^  d'adminis- 
tzmtion.'  The  council  of  state  has  to  defend  be- 
fore the  senate  and  the  legislative  body  the  laws 
proposed  by  the  government,  a  munber  of  members 
being  appointed  for  this  particular  purpose  every 
session  bv  the  emperor.  Each  member  of  the 
council  of  state  has  a  salary^  of  25,000  francs,  or 
1,000^  per  annum.  The  ministeiB  take  part,  ex 
officiOf  in  the  deliberations  of  the  council  of  state. 

The  members  of  the  legislative  body  are  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  at  the  rate  of  one  member 
to  every  35,000  electors.  They  are  chosen  for  six 
years,  and  receive  a  salary  of  2,500  francs,  or 
1002.,  a  month,  during  the  period  of  each  session, 
whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  legislative  bodv  to  discuss  and  vote 
any  laws  sent  before  it  by  the  council  of  state,  as 
well  as  the  annual  budget  of  income  and  expen- 
diture presented  by  the  government  The  or- 
dinary session  of  the  legislative  body  lasts  six 
months,  and  the  sittings  are  public ;  but  on  the 


demand  of  five  members,  the  public  may  be  ex- 
cluded. The  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
legislative  body  are  nominated  by  the  emperor, 
for  the  period  of  a  year.  The  legislative  body 
cannot  receive  petitions.  The  emperor  summona, 
prorogues, and  dissolves  the  legislative  body;  but, 
m  case  of  dissolution,  new  elections  must  take 
place  within  six  months. 

The  *  second  assembly,'  cited  in  the  preamble  ol 
the  constitution  *  formed  of  eminent  men,  acting 
as  a  moderating  power,'  is  called  the  senate. 
The  assembly  is  composed  of  the  cardinals,  mar- 
shals, and  admirals  of  the  realm,  and  a  number  of 
other  members,  not  exceeding  150,  nominated  by 
the  emperor.  Each  senator  ^a  a  salary  of  30,000 
francs  or  1,200/.  per  annum.  The  dignity  is  irre- 
vocable and  for  life ;  the  members  of  the  senate, 
however,  are  allowed  to  resign  their  })ost  No 
vote  of  the  legislative  assembly  is  effective  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  the  latter  alone 
has  the  right  to  receive  petitions.  Changes  in  the 
fiindamental  laws  of  the  realm  may  be  proposed 
by  the  semite,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  minis- 
ters ;  and,  should  such  modifications  be  approved 
of  by  the  emperor,  they  are  called  senatus-consulte; 
The  president  and  vice-president  of  the  senate  are 
nominated  by  the  emperor  ior  the  period  of  one 
year.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  senate  to 
oppose  the  promulgation  of  all  laws  contrary  to 
the  constitution,  religion,  public  morals,  freedom 
of  conscience,  individual  hberty,  and  equality  of 
all  citizens  before  the  law.  The  senate  is  sum- 
mooed,  and  the  duration  of  its  sittings  fixed  by 
im^^rial  decree. 

There  are  eleven  ministerial  departments.  Ac- 
cording to  an  imperial  decree,  promulgated  in  the 
'Moniteur'of  Dec  21,  1860,  the  ministers  take 
rank  according  to  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  have  been  merobcFB  of  the  council,  with  the 
exception  of  the  minister  of  state,  who  has  the 
precedence  of  all  the  rest  (Annuaire  Diploma- 
tique ;  Moniteur  UniverseL) 

The  89  ddps.  of  France  are  subdivided  into  373 
arrondissements,  and  these  again  into  2,938  can- 
tons, and  37f510  communes.  Each  d^  is  go- 
verned by  a  prefect,  with  a  salary  varying  from 
10,000  to  40^00  fr.  a  year,  except  in  the  dAk 
Seine,  where  the  salaijr  of  the  prefect  is  100,000  rr. 
Each  arrond.  is  superintended  by  a  sub-prrfect, 
ynth  a  salary  of  4,000  fr.  a  year ;  and  each  com- 
mune by  a  mayor  and  other  magistrates,  whose 
ser\4ces  are  gratuitous.  The  prefect  is  assisted  by 
the  council-general  of  the  dep.,  which  consists  of 
a  member  from  each  canton,  and  meets  once  a 
year  :  a  great  deal  of  the  internal  administration 
of  the  ddp.,  as  the  distribution  of  taxadon,  is  un- 
dertaken by  this  counciL  The  sub-prefects  and 
mayors  arealso  aided  by  councils  elected  by  the 
citizens.  All  the  mayors  are  nominated  by  the 
government,  or  the  prefect ;  but  the  communes 
have  certain  rights  and  privileges  of  their  own, 
which  cannot  be  interfered  with  by  the  state, 
though  the  latter  has  perfect  command  over  the 
administration  of  the  d^ps.  and  arronds. 

Justice. — ^The  administration  of  justice  in  France, 
previously  to  the  revolution,  was,  in  the  last  de- 
gree, partial  and  corrupt    Justice  in  fact  was,  in  . 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  openly  bought  and  • 
sold  ;  and  a  poor  man  without  powerful  protectors  i 
could  never  hope  to  succeed  in  any  case.    The  in- 
stitution of  juries  was  unknown ;  and  the  cri- 
miiuil  law  was,  if  possible,  in  a  still  more  vicious 
and  degraded  state  than  the  dviL    HappUy,  how- 
ever, these  things  are  now  matter  of  histori*.  The 
revolution  swept  off  every  vestige  of  the  oldVystem 
of  jurisprudence,  and  of  the  endless  and  flagrant 
abuses  that  had  grown  up  under  it    The  present 
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civil  and  scriminal  law  of  France  has  been  embo- 
died in  codes  drawn  up,  under  the  auspices  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  \nth  singular  perspicuity  and  brevity ; 
and  is  honestly  and  impartially  administered. 

The  ordinary  judicial  tribunals  are  of  six  kinds, 
as  follows :— Simple  police  courts,  tribunals  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  courts  of  ori^al.or  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  {tribunaux  de  premiere  tiwtonce), 
imperial  courts,  courts  of  assize,  and  the  court  of 
cassation.  The  extraordinary  tribunals  are — citi- 
xens'  benches  called  coiueila  dea  pnuThommes,  tri- 
bunids  of  commerce  (the  cour  dea  compiea),  courts 
martial,  university  and  other  special  courts,  and 
the  senate  and  le^slative  body.  In  each  commune 
there  is  a  police  court  in  which  the  mayor  pre- 
sides ;  and  in  every  canton  there  is  at  least  one 
Justice  of  the  peace,  appointed  by  the  government, 
with  power  to  decide  in  civil  causes  under  the 
value  of  100  francs  ;  his  decisions  in  those  under 
60  francs  being  without  appeal.  There  is  in  each 
axTond.  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction  to  decide 
without  appeal  in  causes  not  above  the  value  of 
1,000  fr.,  as  well  as  appeals  from  the  simple  police 
courts.  These  are  composed  of  from  three  to 
twelve  judges.  Superior  courts  are  established 
in  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  and  have  juris- 
diction throughout  a  territory  including  from  one 
to  seven  ddps.  They  are  composed  of  a  president, 
several  vice-presidents,  some  legal  functionaries, 
and  from  20  to  60  counsellors ;  they  are  almost 
exclusively  courts  of  appeal  from  the  last  men- 
tioned courts,  and  the  triounals  of  commerce.  The 
courts  of  assize  are  temporary  tribunals  which  take 
co^isance  of  criminal  cases ;  one  is  holden  at  cer- 
tam  periods  in  each  d^p.  In  these,  trial  by  jury 
is  adopted  ;  the  juries  are  composed  of  12  citizens 
above  SO  years  of  age,  who  are  either  taxed  di- 
rectly to  the  amount  of  200  fr.  yearly,  or  have 
belonged  to  certain  professions.  There  are  three 
Judges,  one  of  whom  is  a  counsellor  belonging  to 
a  royai  court.  The  decisions  of  these  courts  are 
commonly  without  appeal,  and  can  only  be  an- 
nulled by  the  court  of  cassation  on  the  plea  of 
informality.  The  last-named  tribunal  is  a  supe- 
rior court  of  appeal  in  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases.  It  is  composed  of  49  members  (including  a 
first  president  and  3  others),  appointed  for  life  by 
the  government  Each  meml^r  must  be  at  least 
80  years  of  age,  and  have  a  legal  diploma  ;  but  no 
member  may  practise  in  the  Ic^al  profession,  or 
exercise  any  public  function,  but  such  as  may  be 
connected  with  his  duty  in  the  court.  The  court 
of  cassation  is  divided  into  three  separate  cham- 
bera  of  15  members  and  a  president  each.  It  may 
suspend  the  functions  of  any  subordinate  judges, 
and  summon  them  before  the  minister  of  justice 
to  answer  for  their  decisions ;  and  it  has  the 
liighcst  and  most  absolute  authority  in  all  judi- 
ci^  matters. 

The  cour  dea  comptea  is  established  to  audit  and 
examine  all  accounts  connected  with  the  public 
revenue  and  expenditure.  It  ranks  immecUately 
after  the  court  of  cassation,  and  is  organised  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  conaeila  dea  pnuVhotnmea 
and  tribunals  of  commerce  are  established  in  the 
principal  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns, 
being  composed  chiefly  of  commercial  men.  The 
former  tribunals  determine  disputes  between  the 
manufacturers  and  the  workmen  employed  by 
them ;  the  latter  decide  in  cases  to  the  value  of 
1000  fr.,  but  do  not  themselves  see  thehr  decisions 
enforced. 

AccoAing  to  the  reports  published  by  the 
minister  of  justice,  the  yearly  average  of  heavy 
crimes  committed  in  France  during  the  7  years 
ending  with  1864  Amounted  to  7,690.  Female 
criminals  compose  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 
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Crimes  against  the  person  are  most  common  in  the 
ddps.  of  the  centre  and  S.:  their  number  being 
greatest  in  Corsica.  Crimes  against  property 
abound  most  in  the  N.  The  prisons  are  divided 
mto  the  4  chisses  of,  lat,  departmental  prisons ;  2d, 
maiaona  centraUa  de  detention ;  3d,  prisons  for  juve- 
nile offenders ;  and,  4th,  hagnea,  of  which  there  are 
8  at  Brest,  Rochefort,  and  Toulon,  in  which  there 
are  about  7,000  criminals.  The  depSta  de  tnendi- 
ciie,  of  which  there  are  5,  are  also  a  species  of 
prisons,  or  o{  maiaona  tie  detention. 

Religion, — Religious  toleration  exists  in  a  widely 
extended  degree.  Each  citizen  professes  freely 
his  rdigion,  and  receives  from  the  state  for  the 
exerdse  of  his  worship  an  equal  protection.  Hence, 
when  it  is  said  that  the  Rom.  Catholic  is  the 
dominant  religion  in  France,  all  that  is  meant  is 
that  it  is  the  religion  of  the  greatest  number  of  the 
popuhition.  The  creeds  of  both  Protestants  and 
Jews  being  recognised  by  law,  their  clwKy  receive 

Sublic  pensions.  'The  population  of  Itance.  on 
auuaiy  1,  1862,  consisted  of  85,734,667  Roman 
Cathobcs,  1,561,250  Protestants,  156,000  Jews, 
and  20,815  members  of  other  sects  and  forms  of 
belief.  In  Algeria  there  were,  besides,  2,778,281 
Mohammedans.  In  regard  to  Protestants,  this  of- 
ficial statement  is  somewhat  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  synods  and  consistories,  the  heads  of 
wliich  estimate  the  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  1,800,000,  and  those  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  700,000.  All  religions  are  recognised 
by  the  state,  but  only  the  Roman  Catholics,  Pro- 
testants, and  Jews  are  noticed  in  the  budget ;  the 
latter  only  smce  1831.  In  the  budget  of  1862  the 
allowances  to  the  Roman  Ca^olic  cleigy  amount 
to  49,819,936  francs,  or  very  nearly  2,000,000/. 
sterling;  and  those  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
1,498,486  francs,  or  59,7372.  The  whole  moome 
of  the  Roman  Uatholic  clergy,  from  public  and 
private  sources,  is  computed  to  amount  to  above 
I00/)00,000  francs,  or  4,000,0002.  sterling;  and 
that  of  the  Protestant  mmisters  at  about  150,00OJL 
There  are  eighty-four  prelates  of  the  Roman  Cifr- 
tholic  Church-^namely,  seventeen  archbishops 
and  sixty-seven  bishops.  The  archbishop  of  Paris 
has  a  salary  of  50,000  francs,  or  2,0002.,  and  each 
of  the  other  archbishops  of  20,000  francs  or  800/. ; 
while  the  sixty-seven  bishops  have  an  income  of 
15,000  francs,  or  600/.  each.  An  extra-aUowancc 
of  10,000,  francs  or  400/.,  is  made  to  six  of  these 
pi^latesy  on  account  of  their  being  cardinals,  and^ 
as  aU  cardinals  are  ex-officio  senators,  the  fardicr 
sum  of  8,000  francs,  or  1,200/.,  is  further  due  to 
them  in  this  capacity.  The  other  Roman  Catholic 
clei^  comprise  178  vieais-general,  with  salaries 
of  from  1,500  to  2,500  francs,  or  60/.  to  100/.;  669 
canons,  with  allowances  varying  from  1,600  to 
2,400  francs,  or  64L  to  96/. ;  3,426  curia,  or  hi- 
cumbenta  with  incomes  ranging  from  1,200  to 
1,600  francs,  or  48/.  to  64/. ;  and  80,243  deaaervantSy 
or  curates,  with  sti{)ends  of  from  900  to  1,200 
francs,  or  86/.  to  482.  The  Protestants  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  or  Lutherans,  are,  in  their 
religious  affairs,  governed  by  a  general  consistor}% 
cst^lished  at  Strasbourg ;  while  the  members  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  also  called  Calvinists,  are 
under  a  council  of  administration,  the  seat  of  which 
is  at  Paris.  The  Jewish  priesthood  eonsiats  of  ten. 
high  rabbis,  with  salaries  of  from  8,500,  to  7,000 
francs,  or  140/.  to  2402. ;  fifty-one  rabbis,  with  in- 
comes ranging  from  800  to  1,500  francs,  or  82/^  to 
602.;  and  sixty-two  precentors,  with  allowances 
from  500  to  2,000  francs,  or  202.  to  80/L  The  Lu- 
therans have  a  seminary  and  a  faeultv  of  theology 
at  Strasbourg,  with  fifty-thiee  churches ;  and  the 
Calvinists  have  oonsistorial  churches  in  fifty-nine 
departments,  who  meet  occasionally  in  synod,  and 
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have  a  faculty  of  theology  at  Montautum.  The 
Jews  have  a  central  consistory  at  Paris,  and 
sixty  synagognes  distributed  over  the  country. 
(Moniteur;  Le  Lien,  Protestant  Paper;  States- 
man's Year-book.) 

Public  Iiutntction. — The  proportion  of  individuals 
receiving  education  to  the  whole  pop.  wa^  in  1820 
estimated  at  1  in  27;  in  1830  at  1  m  20;  in  1848 
at  1  in  10  ;  and  in  1864  at  1  in  7.  Instruction  is 
primary,  secondary,  or  superior.  To  afford  the 
first,  every  commune  is  obliged  by  law  to  support 
at  least  one  primary  school,  either  of  its  own,  or  in 
conjunction  wiUi  neighbouring  communes.  Read- 
ing, writing,  the  French  language,  the  first  rules 
of  arithmetic,  weights  and  measures,  the  first  lines 
of  geography,  and  history  and  drawing,  are  the 
princi]^  branches  of  education  in  these  schools : 
they  are  afforded  gratuitously.  According  to 
official  returns,  there  were,  in  October,  1863,  in 
France  82,135  establishments  of  primary  instruc- 
tion, or  16,136  more  than  in  1848 ;  and  the  scholas- 
tic population,  which  at  this  last  period  was  only 
3,771,697,  had  risen  in  1862  to  4,731,946,  giving 
an  augmentation  of  nearly  a  million,  or  a  quarter 
of  the  whole.  The  36,499  communes  provided,  in 
October  1863,  with  means  of  instruction,  comprised 
41,426  public  and  free  schools,  special  for  youths 
or  mixed  as  to  the  sexes,  of  which  37,895,  num- 
bering 2,145,420  jyupils,  were  directed  by  laics, 
and  3,531,  numbering  482,008  pupils,  bad  <con- 
pegationist '  masters.  Of  the  2,627,428  children 
m  these  schools,  922,820,  or  more  than  one-third, 
were  admitted  gratuitously.  The  number  of 
schools  for  girls,  in  October  1863,  amounted  to 
26,592;  of  which  13,491  were  directed  by  laics 
provided  with  diplomas  of  capacity,  and  18,101  by 
religious  sisters,  of  whom  12,335  had  only  the 
'letter  of  obedience.'  These  schools  received 
1,609,218  pupils,  of  whom  rather  more  than  a  third, 
or  604,247,  were  in  the  lay  schools,  and  1,059,966 
in  the  congregationist  establishments.  One  quar- 
ter of  those  pupils  were  admitted  gratuitously, 
viz.  130,210  in  the  lay,  and  490.094  in  the 
congregationist  schools ;  total  620,304.  The  emo- 
luments of  the  female  public  teachers  amounted 
to  9,169,030  franca,  giving  an  average  annual 
salary  of  655  francs,  or  26L  per  head.  (Kxposd  de 
la  Situation  de  TEmpirc;  Legoyt,  Statistique  de 
la  France.)  There  are  26  academies  for  superior 
instruction,  one  in  each  of  the  cities  and  towns  in 
which  there  is  an  imperial  court  of  justice,  except- 
ing Ajaccio.  Each  of  these  academies  is  govenied 
by  a  rector  and  has  2  inspctors,  who  visit  in  turn 
all  the  schools,  both  private  and  public,  within 
their  separate  jurisdictions.  The  faculties  of  these 
academies  are  empowered  to  grant  the  degrees  of 
doctors,  licentiate,  and  bachelor.  There  is  in 
Paris  an  ecole  normahj  or  academy  for  the  educa- 
tion of  professors  for  the  colleges  throughout  the 
country,  the  institution  of  which  has  b^n  of  the 
greatest  service.  The  whole  of  the  foregoing  es- 
tablishments constitute  the  university  of  France, 
which  is  presided  over  by  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  and  a  council  of  9  members ;  under 
whose  authority  12  insijectors-general  visit  all 
parts  of  France,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  education. 
There  are  some  establishments,  however,  which 
are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  university*  Such 
are  the  College  of  France,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
Histor>',  the  Ecok  des  Ckartesj  School  of  Oriental 
Languages,  the  Institute,  the  most  celebrated 
literary  association  in  Europe,  and  an  abundance  of 
societies  of  all  kinds  for  the  advancement  of  know- 
Ictlge.  The  College  of  France,  founded  by  Francis 
I.  in  1630,  enjoys  a  high  celebrity.  It  is  wholly 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  the  highest  branches  of 
art  and  science ;  none  of  its  courses  of  instruction 


are  elementaxr.  It  had,  in  1845,  28  professon. 
The  public  libraries  in  the  deps.  contain  nearly 
4,600,000  vols. :  those  of  Paris  (8  in  number),  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  contam  2,000,000  vols. 
At  many  of  the  institutions  in  the  cap.,  lectures  on 
most  branches  of  science  are  delivered  gratuitously 
by  professors  of  acknowledged  eminence. 

Fublic,  Charitable^  and  other  InttituHoiu,— -The 
amount  of  pauperism  varies,  as  in  other  countries 
so  in  France,  in  different  years  with  the  varying 
state  of  the  crops,  the  prosperous  or  unprooperous 
condition  of  commerce,  and  the  &cilities  tor  ob- 
taining employment.  So  much  is  this  the  case, 
that  the  numbers  soliciting  relief,  and  depending 
in  great  measure  on  charity,  are  sometimes  twice 
or  three  times  as  great  in  one  year  as  in  another. 
Mendicancy,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  for 
its  suppression,  is  stUl  very  frequent  The  estab- 
lishmenta  for  the  relief  of  pauperism  consist  of 
hospitals  hospice*  (asylums),  and  bureaux  de  hien- 
fcaaance.  Their  funds  are  partly  dtfived  from  the 
state,  and  partly  from  their  own  landed  or  other 
property,  endowments  and  donations  of  indivi- 
duals. There  were,  in  1864,  above  2,000  hospitals 
and  asylums,  and  nearly  10,000  bureaux  de  btenr- 
faieance,  which  gave  in-door  and  out-door  relief. 
There  are  several  lunatic  asylums,  a  royal  institu- 
tion, and  a  royal  hospital  for  the  blind  in  Paris 
dcAf  and  dumb  estabhshmenta  at  Paris  and  Bor- 
deaux, maternity  societies,  others  for  the  assist- 
ance of  prisonen,  the  sick,  and  a  vast  number  of 
philanthropic  societies  of  all  kinds  dispersed 
throughout  the  country. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  proportion  of 
foundlings  to  the  total  number  of  births  is  about 
34  to  1,000.  The  average  number  of  children  in 
the  foundling  hospitals  of  France  is  about  100,000. 
The  annual  expense  of  the  foundling  ho^itals 
varies  from  8  to  10  million  fr. ;  though  much  re- 
duced, the  mortality  amongst  the  foundlings  is 
still  very  heavy.  Among  the  charitable  institu- 
tions arc  about  sixtv  mont»-€te-piete  or  government 
pawnbroking  establishments  throughout  France. 
They  are  situated  in  the  chief  towns ;  some,  as 
that  at  Montpelier,  lend  money  without  interest ; 
while  that  of  Paris  receives  an  interest  of  12  per 
cent,  on  money  advanced.  In  Hautes  Alpes  there 
are  some  similar  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agriculturists,  in  which  the  pledges  received  and 
the  interest  due  are  both  paid  in  com. 

According  to  official  documents,  the  number  of 
savings-banks  amoimted  to  478  at  the  beginniuj::^ 
of  1863,  and  486  at  the  close;  connect^  with 
these  are  392  branch  banks,  of  which  73  were 
opened  during  the  year.  The  expenses  of  man- 
agement were  1,627,999  fr.,  being  90,155  fr.,  or 
about  6*23  per  cent,  more  than  in  1862.  After  de- 
ducting those  expenses,  the  proper  funds  of  the 
banks  amounted  to  12,038,225  fir.,  being  711,694  fr, 
more  than  in  1862.  The  number  of  depositors  has 
increased  iix)m  1,379,292  to  1,471,347,  or  aboat 
6*68  per  cent.  The  new  accounts  opened  in  1863 
were  15,249  more  than  in  1862,  and  the  average 
number  of  depositors  for  each  bank  was  S.150, 
against  3,064  in  the  preceding  year.  On  the  Whole 
population  of  France,  there  was  1  depositor  in  25 
during  1863,  w^hilo  there  was  only  1  in  27  in  1862. 
Tlie  proportion  of  depositors  to  the  population  is 
the  greatest  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and 
the  least  in  the  Ari%e,  being  1  in  8  in  the  for- 
mer, and  1  in  224  in  the  latter.  The  depositors 
increased  in  all  the  principal  banks  except  five, 
and  in  these  the  falling  off  was  trifling.  The 
total  amount  due  to  depositors  at  the  end  of  1863 
was  447,977,314  fr.,  showing  an  increase  during 
the  year  of  23,767,651  fr.,  or  about  5^  per  cent. 
There  were  1,098,192  accounts  of  500  fr.  and 
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under;  180,224  between  501  fr.  and  800  fir.;  110,173 
between  801  fr.  and  1,000  fr.;  and  82,768  above 
1,000  fr.  With  re^^ard  to  the  social  position  of 
the  dq)OBitors,  83,350  are  artiMiis  and  labourers 
89,610  domestic  servants,  11,G75  clerks  and  shop- 
men, 7,663  sailors  and  soldiers,  65,213  of  various 
professions,  40,503  minors,  and  329  mutual  benefit 
societies.  I)uring  the  year  1863  investments  were 
made  in  the  public  funds  for  15,042  depositors 
of  capital,  producing  an  interest  amounting  to 
557,946  fr. 

Co-operative  institutions  and  mutual  relief  so- 
cieties have  sprung  up  in  all  directions  in  France, 
in  the  ten  years  previous  to  1864.  From  an  official 
report  addressed  to  the  emperor  hy  the  president 
of  the  'mutual  relief  societies,  for  the  year  ending 
December  1863,  it  appears  that  up  to  that  date 
there  existed  in  France  4,721  societies  either  ap- 
proved or  formally  authorised  by  the  government. 
These  societies  comprised  676,522  members,  of 
whom  78,544  were  honorary  and  597,978  partici- 
pants, and  of  whom  506,376  were  males  and  91,602 
females.  In  1863  there  was  an  increase  of  139 
over  the  previous  year,  composed  of  37,478  mem- 
bers, 4,663  of  whom  were  honorarj'  and  32,815 
participants,  the  latter  counting  27,521  men  and 
5,294  women.  The  fund  belonging  to  these  so- 
cieties, including  what  is  called  the  retiring  fund, 
consisted  of  34,270,772  fr.  The  receipts  lor  the 
year  amounted  to  11,019,519  &.,  the  expenditure 
to  8,830,433  fr.  The  receipts  were  the  subscriptions 
of  honorary  members,  subsidies,  donations,  lega- 
ci^  interest  from  the  funds,  subscriptions  of  par- 
ticipant members,  entrance  fees,  fines,  <bc.  The 
expenditure  consisted  in  relief  to  the  sick  mem- 
bers, doctors'  fees,  medicines,  funeral  expenses, 
relief  to  widows  and  orphans,  pensions  in  sickness 
or  old  age,  expenses  of  management  (this  item 
stands  at  484,197  fr.),  furniture,  extraordinaries, 
&C.  The  surplus  ofreceipts  over  expenditure  was 
2,189,085  fr.  (Moniteur;  Exposd  de  hi  Situation 
de  1' Empire,  1865.) 

Army. — The  standing  array  of  France  dates 
from  the  time  of  Louis  A IV. ;  but  was  organised 
on  its  present  footing  during  the  wars  of  the  re- 
volution and  Napoleon  I.  The  army  is  formed  by 
conscription,  to  which  every  man  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  21  is  liable.  An  annual  decree  fixes 
the  number  of  men  to  be  draughted  during  the 
vear.  Formerly  tlie  normal  number  was  80,000 ; 
but  during  the  Oriental  war,  in  the  years  1853  to 
1855,  the  amount  was  raised  to  140,000,  and  in 
1«57  it  was  settled  to  be  100,000.  At  the  out^ 
break  of  the  Italian  war  it  was  again  raised  to 
140,000,  and  remained  so  till  1861,  when  100,000 
was  once  more  settled  to  be  the  annual  number  of 
men  to  be  drawn  for  the  army.  The  legal  time 
of  service  is  seven  years ;  but  the  soldiers  are  kept 
Mldom  longer  than  six  years  under  arms,  and  are 
often  sent  home  much  earlier  to  form,  together 
with  the  young  recruits,  the  army  of  reserve. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  annual  contmgent  of  re- 
cruits are  incorporated  with  the  standing  army, 
and  the  rest  are  drilled  for  six  mouths  in  the  de- 
partmental depdt«.  This  period  of  six  months 
may  be,  and  is  mostly,  extended  over  three  years; 
so  that  the  annual  exercises  last  but  two  months 
on  the  average.  In  this  manner  30,955  recruits 
were  drilled  in  1860,  and  33,234  in  the  vear  1861. 
The  method  was  established  by  imperial  decree  in 
1860,  bein^  a  fruit  of  the  personal  experiences  of 
Napoleon  III.  in  Switzerland. 

Every  man  drawn  for  conscription  has  the  right 
to  buy  a  substitute.  -Such  substitutes  were  pro- 
cured formerly  through  private  agencies ;  but  an 
imperial  decree  of  April  26,  1855,  organised  a 
new  system,  making  the  right  to  furnish  substi- 


tutes a  government  monopoly.  According  to  this 
system,  the  re-enlistment  of  old  soldiers  is  greatly 
encouraged,  so  as  to  give  the  army  a  standing  nu- 
cleus of  experienced  troops,  who  have  made  the 
military  service  their  life  profession.  The  govern- 
ment annually  fixes  the  price  to  be  paid  for  sub- 
stitutes. It  was  fixed  in  1855  at  2,800  fr.,  or  112/., 
was  lowered  in  1857  to  1800  fr.,  or  72/.,  and  was 
subsemiently  raised  again  to  2,800  fr.,  or  112/.  In 
1863  the  pay  for  a  substitute  was  settled  by  the 
minister  of  war  at  2,300  fr.,  or  92/.  This  sum, 
increased  by  various  other  items  enumerated  be- 
low, is  thrown  into  an  army  fund,  out  of  which 
the  substitutes  are  paid  a  certain  amount  at  the 
time  of  enlistment,  besides  receiving  an  increase 
of  pay  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  another  increase 
at  the  end  of  fourteen,  and  a  pension  of  one  franc 
or  tenpence  a  day  after  a  service  of  forty-five 
years.  Soldiers  are  allowed  to  re-enlist  as  long 
as  they  are  fit  for  service.  The  number  of  volun- 
teers for  the  army — without  bounty — is  on  the 
decrease.  Before  the  year  1852,  there  were,  on 
the  average,  10,000  volunteers  per  annum;  in  1853 
there  were  8,000;  in  1854  they  rose  to  16,676; 
in  1855  they  reached  the  number  of  21,955 ;  in 
1856  they  declined  to  19,546;  in  1857  to  6,828; 
in  1858  to  11,845 ;  in  1859  to  2,244 ;  and  in  1860 
to  2,192.  A  laige  number  of  volunteers  engage 
for  the  artillery ;  very  few  for  the  cavalry.  Ad- 
vancement to  the  highest  rank  of  military  hier- 
archy being  open  to  every  French  soldier,  the 
volunteers,  as  a  rule,  make  their  way  rapidly  in 
the  army,  being  distinguished,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  by  a  superior  education. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  a  summaxy  of  the 
French  army,  as  oiganised  in  the  year  1864 : — 


Summary  of  Uw 
Fnaehanaj 

War-fooOiw 

Man 

Honet 

M«n 

HonM 

Staff       . 

1,778 

160 

1,841 

200 

Infantry 

252,6.02 

824 

615,937 

460 

Cavalry  . 

62,798 

48,148 

100,221 

65,000 

Artillery 

89,882 

16,646 

66,182 

49,838 

Engineers 

7,486 

884 

16,448 

1,400 

OendarmeB    . 

24,636 

14,769 

26,688 

16,000 

Troops  of  the  Ad-) 
ministration     j 

16,066 

6,442 

88,866 

12,000 

Total   . 

404,192 

86,868 

767,727 

148,288 

The  whole  of  France  is  divided  into  six  *  arron- 
dissements  militaires,'  or  corps  d'arm^,  each  com- 
manded by  a  field-marshal.  These  again  are  se- 
parated in  military  divisions  and  sub-divisions, 
the  latter  of  the  same  circumference  as  the  de- 
partments. 

France  has  119  fortresses,  of  which  8  are  of  the 
first  rank— Paris,  Lyon,  Strasbourg,  Metz,  Lille, 
Toulon,  Brest,  and  Chertwurg ;  12  of  the  second 
rank ;  23  of  the  third ;  and  76  of  the  fourth  rank. 
The  fortification  of  Paris  is  stated  to  have  cost 
200,000,000  fr.,  or  8,000,000/.,  while  170,000,000  fr., 
or  6,800,000/.,  has  been  spent  on  Cherbourg.  The 
standing  army  of  France  is  kept  up  at  a  much 
lesser  expense  than  that  of  Great  Britain;  for 
while  in  the  latter  country  the  average  cost  of 
each  soldier  is  101/.  12«.,  the  French  soldier  cost 
only  48/.  1«.  per  annum.  The  total  expenditure  for 
the  French  armv  in  1864  amounte<l  to  370,000,000 
francs,  or  14,860,000/.  (Annuaire  Militaire  de 
I'Empire,  1865.) 

Navy. — The  French  navj'  has  gone  through 
several  remarkable  phases  in  the  course  of  a  cen- 
tury. Powerful  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
his'successor,  it  afterwards  declined ;  but  is  again 
rising  to  a  state  of  high  efiiciency,  since  the  reforms 
inaugurated  in  1855.    In  1780  the  fleet  of  wat 
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consisted  of  60  first-class  ships,  24  second-class, 
and  182  snmaller  vessels — altogether  266  ships, 
with  13,300  guns,  and  78,000  sailors.  In  1790, 
the  number  had  sunk  to  246  ships,  with  51,000 
sailors,  and  less  than  10,000  guns ;  while  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  1805,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  imperial  naval  force  was  engaged, 
there  were  only  18  French  men-of-war,  with  1,352 
guns.  lu  1844  the  navy  consisted  of  226  sailing 
vessels,  and  47  steamers,  with  8,639  guns  and 
24,513  sailors;  and  this  strength  was  not  in- 
creased till  the  year  1855,  when  a  commission  was 
appelated  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  to  plan  a 
new  oiganisation  oi  the  navy.  In  conformity 
with  the  scheme  proposed  by  this  commission  and 
sanctioned  by  the  government,  there  were  con- 
structed— l&t,  a  transition  fleet,  composed  of  sail- 
ing vessels  capable  of  being  transformed ;  2nd,  a 
swift  fleet  of  war,  composed  of  40  ships  of  the 
highest  type,  20  ordinary  irigates  for  distant  ex- 
peditions, 90  vessels  of  inferior  rank,  in  all  150 
bottoms;  8rd,  a  transport  fleet,  to  carry  40,000 
men  and  12,000  horses— 75  bottoms;  4th,  a  flo- 
tilla of  small  craft — about  125.  Lastly,  there 
were  built  special  vessels— about  30 — for  the  de- 
fence of  the  ports.  This  brought  the  fleet  of  war 
to  a  total  of  380  vessels ;  and,  adding  20  sailing 
vessels  still  kept  for  cheap  transports,  the  number 
reached  the  figure  of  400.  The  French  navy, 
at  the  commencement  of  1865,  included  34 
ironclads,  with  776  ^ns,  and  of  19,075  horse- 
power,  the laigest  being  the  ^Magenta'  and  the 
•Solferino,'  of  62  guns  and  1,000  horse-power 
each. 

The  French  navy  is  manned  by  conscription, 
like  the  army.  The  marine  conscription,  how- 
ever, is  of  much  older  date  than  that  of  the  land 
forces,  having  been  introduced  as  early  as  the  year 
1683.  On  the  navy  lists  are  inscribed  the  names 
of  all  male  individuals  of  the  *  maritime  popula- 
tion;' l^at  is,  men  and  youths  devoted  to  a 
sea-faring  life,  from  the  18th  to  the  50th  year  of 

According  to  the  budget  of  the  minister  of  ma- 
rine and  the  colonies  for  the  year  1863,  the  French 
navy  was  officered  by  2  admirals ;  12  vice-admirals 
in  active  service  and  14  on  the  reserve  list ;  24 
rear-admirals  in  active  service  and  20  on  the  r&- 
serve  list;  130  captains  of  first-class  men-of-war; 
270  captains  of  frigates;  750  lieutenants;  600 
ensigns;  800  midshipmen,  or  'aspirants;'  270 
under-midshipmcn,  or  *  pupils;'  and  /  5  lieutenants 
with  fixed,  residence — altogetlier  2,467  officers. 
The  sailors  numbered  32,854,  which,  together  with 
engineers,  nav^'-suigeons,  chaplains,  aiftd  other 
jperxoiuie^  brought  the  grand  total  of  men  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Imperial  fleet  up  to  39,254. 
The  coasts  are  divided  into  five  marine  prefectures, 
those  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  L'Orient,  Kochefort, 
nnd  Toulon.  The  principal  naval  ports,  proceeding 
N.  to  S.,  are  Dunkirk,  Calais,  Boulogne,  Havre, 
Cherbouig,  St.  Malo,  Morlalx,  Brest,  Nantes, 
L'Orient,  Sables  d'Olonne,  La  Rochelle,  Roche- 
fort,  Bayonne,  Port-Vendres,  Marseilles,  Toulon, 
and  f  rejus.  The  minister  of  marine  is  assisted 
by  an  admiralty  council  and  a  board  of  naval 
works.  The  principal  naval  schools  are  those  of 
Toulon  and  L'Orient,  and  that  on  board  a  ship 
in  Brest  Roads:  there  are,  besides,  44  inferior 
schools. 

Colonies, — These,  which  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  minister  of  marine,  comprise  the 
islands  of  Martinique  and  Gnadaloupe,  and  some 
smaller  ones,  in  the  Antilles ;  French  Guiana  in 
S»  America;  the  regency  of  Algiers,  Senegal,  and 
the  island  of  Goree  in  Africa ;  the  isles  of  Bour- 
bon and  St.  ^tarie  in  the  Eastern  Ocean;  and 


Pondicherry,  Chandemagore,  Karikal,  Mahd,  and 
Yanaon  in'Hindostan.  The  four  principal  colo- 
nies, Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Bourbon,  and  Gui- 
ana, have  each  a  colonial  council  elected  by  the 
resident  French  above  25  years  of  age,  and  having 
certain  property  qualifications.  In  every  colony 
there  is  a  governor  appointed  by  the  kixig  aa  his 
representative,  who  convokes  or  dissolves  the  co- 
lonial councils  at  pleasure,  and  provisionally  as- 
sents to,  or  suspends,  the  execution  of  tlie  decrees 
passed  by  them.  The  French  codes  of  laws  arc 
m  force,  and  justice  is  administered  in  the  colonies, 
as  in  France,  in  tribunals  of  the  peace,  of  original 
jurisdiction,  royal  courts,  and  courts  of  assize. 
(For  further  particulars,  see  the  separate  articles 
as  above.) 

Taxes. — The  system  of  taxation  that  existed  in 
France  previously  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  had 
ever^  possible  defect.  It  consisted  in  great  part 
of  direct  taxes  laid  on  property,  from  which,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  nobility  and  det]^,  or  of  the 
richest  classes,  was  exempted.  The  indirect  taxes 
were  also  assessed  on  the  most  vicious  principles ; 
and  the  contributions  of  forced  labour,  or  corvies, 
fell  almost  wholly  on  the  peasantry.  The  col- 
lection of  the  taxes  by  farmers  was  also  exceed- 
ingly unpopular;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  system 
was  one  or  partiality,  injustice,  and  oppression. 
The  revolution  made  an  «nd  of  Uiese  abuses,  and 
established  the  principle  embodied  in  the  charter 
and  the  new  constitution,  that  every  citizen  shonld 
contribute,  without  distinction,  to  Uie  wants  of  the 
state  in  proportion  to  his  means.  To  carry  out 
this  principle,  it  was  first  attempted  to  raise  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  revenue  by  direct  taxa- 
tion ;  but  the  practical  difficulties  were  found  to  be 
so  great  that  this  had  to  be  given  up,  and  indirect 
taxation  was  again  resorted  to,  though  on  an 
entirely  new  basb.  At  the  present  moment, 
by  far  the  c^reatest  part  of  the  state  income 
is  derived  irom  indirect  taxes,  one  of  which^ 
the  excise,  produces  twice  as  much  as  all 
the  direct  taxes  together.  The  most  impor- 
tant direct  tax  Lb  the  land  tax,  or  contributiam 
fonciercy  assessed  on  all  lands  and  houses  in 
proportion  to  their  nett  rent.  The  next  impor- 
tant imposition,  the  contribution  permmeUe  et 
mobilieref  is  a  mixed  tax.  The  first  part  bemf^  a 
sort  of  poll  tax,  rated  at  the  value  of  two  days* 
labour,  and  charged  on  men  of  18  years  and  up- 
wards :  the  mobUiere  is  a  tax  on  the  oocupieis  of 
houses  of  a  certain  class,  charged  according  to  the 
rent.  The  droits  despatenteSj  or  licence  duties,  are 
charged  on  all  persons  following  a  trade,  profes- 
sion, or  bu^ness.  They  are  assessed  partly  ac- 
cording to  the  rent  of  the  house  occupied  by  the 
patentee,  and  partly  according  to  the  pop.  of  the 
town  in  which  he  carries  on  business.  Li  every 
department  of  France  there  is  an  office  for  the 
registry  of  deeds,  the  fees  on  which,  besides  the 
expenses  of  the  establishment,  which  is  highly 
usdTul,  yield  a  considerable  revenue  to  government. 
The  other  public  taxes  are  nearly  the  same  in 
Ftance  as  in  England. 

Besides  the  public  taxes,  octrois  or  duties  are 
levied  on  all  articles  entering  towns  of  any  con- 
siderable magnitude,  the  rate  of  the  duties  var^dn^ 
wiUi  the  pop.  of  the  towns.  These  duties  are 
great  obstnictions  to  trade  and  industfpr ;  but  as 
their  produce  is  employed  to  defray  indispensable 
local  changes,  including  the  expenses  of  bospitiJs 
and  asylums,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  repeal 
them,  although  attempts  to  this  effect  have  been, 
made  at  various  times. 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  gives  a  sucdnct; 
account  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  raxes  Levied 
in  the  empire  of  France  for  the  year  1862. 
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Statu  Taxes  : 

Direct,  viz. 

Francs 

£ 

On  Lands.       .       •       -X 
Forests       •       •       •) 

121,600,000 

4,864,000 

PoUtaz      . 

48,438,000 

1,937,620 

Houses       •       • 

82,438,000 

3,282,448 

Indirect,  viz. 

OnOostoms     •       •       • 

186,720,260 

7^68,810 

Excise        .       .       . 

666,940,025 

22,287,601 

Stamps 

66,380,460 

2,616,218 

Lotteries     . 

— 

— 

Licences     . 

67,996,726 

2,319,829 

Sales  of  Goods   .       '> 
Bales  of  Land     .       .  i 

147,718,060 

6,908,622 

Inherited  Property    . 

140,666,260 

6,632,250 

On  Woods  and  Forests, 

Fisheries,  Posting,  Uni- 

176,962,600 

7,088,100 

versities,  misoeUaneous . 

Provincial  Taxkb  : 

Direct,  viz. 

OnHonses       .       •       • 

35,890,000 

1,085,600 

Lands. 

64,308,000 

2,172,320 

Assessments 

18,140,000 

725,600 

Licences     .       •       • 

10,688,326 

428^ 

HisoeUaneons : 

Casual  Provincial  Taxes  \ 

Pr.  82.823,950 
Primary  Instruction, 

40,116,800 

1,604,686 

Fr.  7,291,860  ) 

Municipal  or  Town  Taxkb  : 

Direct,  viz. 

OnHonses       •       • 

19,760,000 

790,000 

-Lands 

87,176,000 

1,487,040 

PoUTax     . 

9,930,000 

897,200 

Licences      •       •       • 

14,299,600 

671,984 

Indirect,  viz. 

On  Bread 

— 

— 

Beer    .... 

7,699,475 

807,979 

Meat  .... 

42,989,876 

1,719,679 

Wine  .... 

48,988,426 

1,967,587 

Miscellaneous : 

OombU8tibles,fr.l8,567,175  \ 

Fodder       .          8,897,860 1 
MaterifUs   .        18,206,376  f 

49,486,100 

1,979,444 

Miscellaneous      8,816,200  j 

The  figures  in  the  above  table  are  official,  hav- 
ing been  furniflhed  by  the  French  government  to 
Lord  Cowley,  hef  majesty's  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries.  (Report  of  Lord  Cowley, 
dated  Paris,  June  24, 1864.) 

Public  Debt  and  BudgeL—Tho  public  debt  of 
France  amounted,  at  the  beginning  of  1866,  to 
11,902  millions  of  francs,  or  476  millions  sterling, 
distributed  as  foUoira  !-*- 


600,221  new  41  per  Cents.,  represent- 
ing a  Cu>ital  of     .       .  3,888,808,638  frs. 
1,744  old     do.         do.        .        .  19,686,859  „ 
2,287  Four  per  Cents,  do.  .        .            64,437,726  „ 

864,273  Three  do.  do.     .        .        .  6,811,773,766  „ 


948,476  'Inscriptions,'  representing )  «  ^jg  176  oisfrs. 
a  Capital  of  .       .       .    i     ' 

The  senatufl-consultum  of  December  81,  1861, 
inaugurated  the  system  by  which  the  budgets  of 
the  French  government  are  at  present  regulated. 
Under  this  system,  the  minister  of  finance  dis- 
tingmshes  between  three  classes  of  income;— 
namely,  ordinary,  extraordinary,  and  special 
revenue ;  and  he'  also  recognises  three  sorts  of 
expenditure,  viz.  ordinary,  extraordinary,  and 
supplementary.  It  is  the  practice  to  lay  before 
the  legislative  body,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
budget  of  ordinary  income  and  expenditure ;  when 
this  has  been  voted,  after  a  lapse  of  time  more  or 
less  considerable,  the  extraordinary  budget  is 
submitted  to  the  chamber,  and,  finally,  the 
special  budget. 

The  followuig  are  the  figures  of  the  budget  for 
the  year  1865 : — 

Eotimatbd  Bbvbnub  fob  1866. 


Funded  Debt.  .  .  .  . 
Floating  Debt  .... 
Ancient  special  Debts  and 

Annuities 

'  Obligations  Trentenaires 
Liferents  and  Pensions  rer 

presenting  a  Capital  of 

Total  .       . 


HimoBBor 
9,719 
260 

50 
160 


788 
11,902 


Or 

£388,760,000 
60,000,000 

2,000,000 
6,000,000 

29,820,000 


£476,080,000 

The  funded  debt  of  France  increased  in  the 
following  proportions  in  the  ten  years  from 
1861-61.    ft  amounted,  on  Jan.  1st, 


1861  to 

18ii2  „ 

1853  „ 

1854  „ 
1856  „ 
1856  „ 
1867  „ 

1858  „ 

1859  „ 

1860  „ 

1861  „ 


5,346,687,860  francs, 

6,516,194,600  „ 

6,677,504,687  „ 

5,689,665,012  „ 

6,082,877,862  „ 

7,668,040,822  „ 

8,031,992,466  „ 

8,422,096,777  „ 

8,698,288,156  „ 

9,834,012,006  „ 
9,719,176,913 


or  £218,826,494 
220,647,784 
223,100,183 
226,786,201 
343,316,114 
802,321,638 
821,279,698 
336,883,871 
843,731,626 
873,360,481 
888,767,076 


There  were,  at  the  last-named  period,  very 
n^ariy  a  mllUon  holders  of  the  funded  debt, 
divided  as  follows :— 


Ordinary    .    .    . 
Bxtraordlnaiy    . 
Special  .    .    .    . 

Total    .    . 

Francs 

1,799,801,062 

108.760,000 

229,498,086 

£       . 

71,992,042 

4,850,000 

9,179,721 

3,188,044,097 

86,521,763 

ESTDiATED  EXPSNDrrURB  TOR  1866. 

Ordinary    .    .    . 
Extraordinary    . 
Supplementary  . 

Total     .    . 

Francs 

1,797,266,790 

108,650,000 

229,493,036 

£ 

71,810,683 

4,346,000 

9,179,721 

2,135,408,825 

86,886,863 

The  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
French  government,  during  the  nine  years  from 
1855  to  1863,  was  as  follows : — 


1865  2, 
1856  1, 
18671, 
I868I; 
I869I2, 
2, 


1861 
!l862 
,1863 


Ttuaet 
,793,278,966 
,918,943,149 
,799,225,838 
,871,881,904 
,178,739,185 
,497,952,012 
,463,198,761 
,561 ,898,7261 
,588,927,861 


Espmdltan 


of 

acrenue  am 
£zpeadititf« 


Franei 
2,899,217,840 
2,195,781,787 
1,892,526,217 
1,858,493,891 
2,207,660,403 
2,539,812,616 
2,649,511,399 
12.621,016,977 
2,629,510,989 


894,066,126 


Bxecm  of 
Expcndituro 
over  Keranue 


12,888,018 


281,888,688 
93,300,379 

28,921,268 
41,860,603 
96,812,638 
69,128,261 
46,588,128 


The  constant  deficits  shown  in  the  table  were 
occasioned  entirely  by  increased  expenditure  for 
the  army.  According  to  a  statement  made  in 
the  legislative  body  m  1864,  the  wars  and  war- 
like operations  of  France,  since  the  accession 
of  Napoleon    III.,    have    cost    the    following 


Fnine* 

£ 

Crimean  War.       .    '  1,848,000,000 

63,920,000 

Italian      „     .       .          845,000,000 

13,800,000 

Chinese     „     .       .          166,000,000 

6,640,000 

OocupiAion  of  Rome           60,000,000 

2,000,000 

Syria            28,000,000 

1,120,000 

8,660,000 

Total       .         2,026,000,000       81,040,000 
The  Mexican  war,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  not 
included  in  this  calculation.    The  cost  of  the 
Mexican  exiieditiod,  up  to   the  end  of  1865, 
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amounted  to  270,000,000  ftancB,  or  10,800,000/. 
•This  brings  the  total  cost  of  recent  French  wars 
to  2,296  millions  of  francs,  or  about  92  millions 
sterling. 

The  public  revenue  of  France  has  immensely 
increased  since  the  time  of  the  Revolution ;  but 
the  expenditure  has  kept  more  than  pace  with  it. 
The  income  budget  of  1791  amounted  to  682 
millions  of  francs;  that  of  1804  to  800  millions; 
that  of  1831  to  986  millions ;  and  that  of  1865,  as 
above  given,  to  1,799  millions.  Consequently, 
the  state  income  more  than  trebled  in  the  course  of 
about  two  generations. 

Language  and  Literature, — It  has  been  estimated 
that  of  the  total  pop.,  about  33,000,000  speak  French, 
or  various  jMtois,  having  different  degrees  of  ana- 
logy with  that  language;  that  1,600,000  use  Ger- 
man dialects,  1,250,000  the  Breton,  and  150,000  the 
Basque  tongue.  It  is  chiefly  with  reference  to 
these  languages  that  Balbi  has  divided  the  inhab. 
of  France  into  four  great  familiea— the  Greco- 
Latin  or  Gallic,  Germanic,  Celtic,  and  Basque ;  be- 
sides the  Semitic,  mcludin^  the  Jews,  and  some  few 
indi\nduals  of  Saracenic  origin  in  the  S.  deps. ;  and 
the  Hindoo  family  including  the  gitanos,  or  gipsies. 
The  Greco-Latin  family,  which  comprises  the 
great  bulk  of  the  pop.,  speaking  dialects  derived 
from  the  Latin,  are  probably  for  the  most  part 
descended  from  the  ancient  Celtic  pop.  by  whom 
the  country  was  principally  inhabited  at  the 
period  of  the  Roman  conquest;  and  who,  during 
the  subsequent  ages  of  Roman  dominion,  gra- 
dually adopted  the  Latin  tongue,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  modem  French.  The  Romans, 
no  doubt,  intermixed  with  the  native  pop.,  and 
the  latter,  in  the  S.,  may  still  have  some  infusion 
of  Greek  bloo<i  derived  from  the  Greeks,  who 
founded  Marseilles,  and  other  colonies  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast ;  the  French  are  also  in  part 
the  offspring  of  the  Visigoths,  Buigundians, 
A  Ian  i,  and  Franks,  who  successively  became  masters 
of  Gaul  in  the  middle  ages.  But  notwithstanding 
that  the  modem  French  are  thus  descended  more 
or  less  from  all  these  racers,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  ancient  Gallic  or  Celtic  blood 
predominates,  especially  in  the  Central  and  SW. 
l)rovs.  The  intermixture  of  Roman  and  Greek  blood 
could  not  have  been  very  great:  the  Visigoths, 
Burgundians,  Alani,  and  other  barbarous  tribes, 
swept  over  the  countrjr  as  conquerors,  but  main- 
tained themselves  in  it  too  short  a  time  to  have 
any  material  influence  on  tlie  native  pop. ;  and 
the  Franks,  though,  like  the  Normans  in  Eng- 
land, Uiey  established  a  martial  supremacy,  gave 
little  to  France  but  its  name,  and  were  in  too  small 
numbers  to  impress  tlieir  own  character  on  the 
nation,  except  perhaps  in  the  NK.,  where  the 
population  is  less  French  than  elsewhere. 

The  French  have  attained  to  high  excel- 
lence in  almost  every  branch  of  literature. 
Their  writers  are  particularly  distinguished  by 
extreme  perspicuity,  good  sense,  an  attachmeiit 
to  classical  models,  and  perhaps,  also,  by  a  deti- 
cit'ncy  of  sentiment.  Latterly,  however,  the 
public  taste  has  apparently  undergone  some  con- 
hiderable  modifications;  and  the  literature  and 
philosophy  of  their  German  neighbours  appear  to 
lie  materially  influencing  their  tastes  and  pur- 
suitii.    About  20,000  new  books,  including  pam- 

i)hletsand  new  etlitions,  are  published  annually  in 
^Vance,  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  in  Paris. 
There  were,  at  the  end  of  18C1,  318  political  and 
062  non-politicjil  newspapers,  reviews,  and  maga- 
zines published  throughout  tlie  country. 

History, — Before  the  time  of  Cajsar,  the  whole 
of  France  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name 
of  Transalpine  (iaul;  but  after  its  conquest,  it 


was  divided  into  the  four  provinces  cf  Provincia 
Romanorum  (Frovence),  and  Gallia  Aquitanuxij 
Celtica^  and  Belgica,  In  the  5th  century  it  was 
subdivided  into  17  provinces,  inclusive  of  all  the 
territory  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhine.  At  the 
latter  epoch  the  Germai^ic  nations  began  to  pour 
in  an  irresistible  torrent  over  GauL  The  Visi- 
goths establLshed  themselves  in  the  W.  and  S., 
from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  estab- 
lished a  kingdom  that  lasted  till  about  540.  The 
Burgundians,  in  a  similar  manner,  settled  in  thu 
E.,  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  Rhme,  and 
afterwards  stretched  along  the  Rhone  to  the 
Mediterranean;  the  independent  sovereignty  they 
erected  lasted  till  about  632.  The  Franks,  whose 
dominion  swallowed  up  those  of  both  the  foregoin^^ 
tribes,  had  been  long  settled  in  the  N. ;  and 
Pharamond,  their  chief  in  420,  is  considered  the 
founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  as  he  was  of  the 
first  or  Merovingian  race  of  Prankish  kings.  In 
485  Clovid  defeated  Syagrius,  the  Roman  general, 
at  Sobsons,  and  tinally  extinguished  the  Roman 
power  in  the  W. ;  and  in  607,  by  his  victory  over 
the  Visigoths,  he  rendered  himself  master  of  all 
the  country  between  the  Lciire  and  the  Garonne. 
On  tlie  death  of  Clovis,  in  511,  his  domiiiioni} 
were  divided  into  four  kingdoms — those  of  Paris^ 
Mctz,  Soissons,  and  Orleans — each  governed  by 
one  of  his  four  sons:  these,  however,  were  re- 
united in  658.  In  732  Charles  Martel  defeated 
the  Saracens,  who  had  effected  the  conquest  of  a 
great  part  of  the  8.  of  France,  in  a  great  battle ; 
and  ultimately  succeeded  in  expelling  them  from 
the  kingdom.  In  751  the  Carlovingian  djTiasty 
commenced  in  the  person  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  son  of 
Charles  Martel,  and  was  carried  to  the  sum- 
mit of  its  power  by  Charlemagne,  the  son  of 
Pepin. 

Under  the  first  race  of  kings  the  country  was  a 
prey  to  bloodshed,  spoliation,  and  anarchy:  in- 
dustry and  commerce  were  almost  unknown,  or 
extended  only  to  the  production  and  barter  of  a 
few  indispensable  articles.  Nor  was  this  condi- 
tion much  ameliorated  during  the  nile  of  the 
succeeding  race.  Charlemagne,  Indeed,  encou- 
raged trade  and  manufactures  in  the  towns, 
which  before  his  reign  were  chiefly  confined  to 
the  cloister,  or  practised  by  is<ilated  individuals; 
but  after  his  death  things  returned  to  their  original 
state  of  confusion.  Under  his  immediate  succes- 
sor, France  was  again  divided  into  four  partes, 
and  the  Normans  began  to  ravage  ita  N.  pro- 
vinces; the  power  of  the  nobility  also  rapidly 
increased;  and  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian dynasty,  Louis  V.,  in  986-7,  possessed 
only  the  town'  of  Laon.  His  successor,  Hugh 
Capet,  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  the  founder  of 
the  third  race  of  kings,  governed  only  the  Ile-de- 
France,  Picardy,  and  the  Orleannais.  The  dukes 
of  Normandy^  Brittany,  Aquitaine,  Gascony, 
Lorraine,  and  Burgundy;  the  counts  of  Flanden^ 
Champagne,  Vermandois,  Toulouse;  and  several 
minor  seigneurs  shared  among  them  the  rest  of 
the  modem  kingdom.  By  degrees,  however,  all 
the  great  fiefs  fell  in  various  ways  to  the  crown. 
Vermandois  was  united  to  it  by  Philip  Augustus ; 
Toulouse  and  Perche  by  Louis  IX. ;  Champa^^o 
in  1274;  the  Lyonnais,  Dauphiny,  and  Langiiedoc, 
in  the  14th  century ;  Bern,  Normandy,  Gascony, 
Burgundy,  Anjou,' Maine,  and  Provence  in  the 
15th  ;  the  Bourbonnais,  Auvergne,  Brittany,  Lor- 
raine, and  considerable  territories  in  the  SW.,  in 
the  10th;  and  Flanders,  Artois,  Franche-Coratd 
and  Alsace,  in  the  17th  century.  The  names  of 
the  sovereign  powers  of  France,  l)eginning  with 
Hugh  Capet,  and  the  dates  of  their  accession,  are 
as  follows : — 
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987  Hugh  Capet. 

1461  Louis  XI. 

9%  Robert  (/«  Sage), 

1483  Charles  Vin. 

1081  Henri  L 

1498  Louis  XII.  {Ph'e  du 

1060  Philippe  I. 

1108  Louis  VI.  (/«  (7ro«). 

Peuple). 

1515  Francis  I. 

1137  Louis  VII.  (leJeune) 

1547  Henri  II. 

1180  Philip  Augustus, 

1669  Francis  II. 

1223  Louis  VIII.  (Cceur  de 

1660  Charles  IX. 

Lion). 

11174  Henri  III. 

1226  Louis  IX.  (St,  Louia). 

1589  Henri  IV.  (fe  Orand). 

1270  PhUippeHL  (leHar- 

1610  Louis  XIII. 

di). 

1648  Louis       XIV.        {le 

1285  PhiUppelV.  (le  Bel). 
1314  JjOMisX.  {le Hutin). 

Grand), 

1715  Louis  XV. 

1316  John  1. 

1774  Louis  XVI. 

1816  Philippe  V.  (/*  £on^). 

1798  Republic. 

1322  Charles  IV.  (/«  ^€/). 

1799  Consulate. 

1328  Philippe  VI.  {de  Va- 

1604  Napoleon  I. 

loa). 

1814  Louis  XVm. 

1350;^ohnIL  {}e  Bon). 
13«4  Charles  V.  (te  Sage). 

1824  Charles  X. 

1880  Louis  Philippe. 

1380  Charles  VI. 

1848  Republic. 

1422  Charles  VII.              1 1862  Napoleon  IH. 

While  the  monarchy  gained  in  consistency  and 
extent  the  regal  power  was  making  constant  ad- 
vances. The  political  rights  and  privileges  which 
tlie  nobles  exercised  under  the  feudal  syst-em 
were  the  objects  of  continued  attacks  on  the  part 
of  the  crown,  which,  though  sometimes  defeated, 
were,  in  most  instances,  successfuL  At  length, 
imder  the  administration  of  Kichelieu,  the  nobles 
were  stripped  of  all  power;  and  there  being  no 
other  body  in  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the 
parliaments,  which  had  degenerated  into  little  else 
than  courts  of  law,  that  enjoyed  any  constitutional 
privileges,  the  power  of  the  crown  was  raised  abov^ 
control.  Under  the  vigorous,  and,  for  a  length- 
ened period,  prosperous  government  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  royal  prerogative  arrived  at  a  maximum. 
I)ut  the  dose  of  this  rei^n  was  eminently  unpros- 
perous;  and  the  wars  m  which  Louis  had  been 
lung  engaged,  the  burdens  they  obliged  him  to 
im|>ose  on  his  subjects,  and  the  vast  debts  he  had 
contracted,  produced  not  only  great  suffering  and 
misery,  but  also  great  discontent  During  the  re- 
p:ency  and  the  subsequent  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.,  abuses  of  all  sorts  multiplied  on  all  hands, 
and  were  no  longer  concealed  by  the  dazzling 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  preceding  pe- 
riod :  the  most  worthless  parasites  obtained  a  pre- 
dominating intiuence  at  court ;  the  command  of 
iicets  and  armies  was  entrusted  to  the  merest  im- 
beciles ;  the  finances  were  involved  in  the  greatest 
dlsonler ;  and  France  and  Europe  were  scandalised 
and  disgusted  by  the  gross  sensuality  and  vulgar 
profligacv  of  the  king  and  his  intimate  associates. 
Louis  XvL,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1774,  was 
actuated  by  the  best  intentions,  but  he  wanted 
the  firmneiss  of  purpose  and  capacity  required  in  so 
desperate  a  crisis.  The  abuses  tliat  infected  the 
whole  frame  of  society,  though  destructive  of  the 
public  interests,  were  either  reaUy  advantageous, 
or  believed  to  be  so,  to  a  vast  number  of  persons, 
including  the  nobility  and  clergy ;  and  it  would 
have  required  a  mind  of  a  very  different  order 
from  that  of  Louis  to  have  frustrated  the  solicita- 
tions, intrigues,  and  cabals  of  such  powerful  par- 
tics,  and  to  have  safely  carried  through  the  re- 
forms that  had  become  mdispensable.  At  length, 
after  a  variety  of  futile  expedients  had  been  in 
vain  resorted  to,  it  was  resolved,  in  1789,  to  hold 
a  meeting  of  the  States-General,  which  had  not 
l)een  convened  since  1614,  for  effecting  the  neces- 
sary changes,  and  averting  a  public  bankruptcy. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  that  tremendous 
revolution  which  cost  Louis  XVI.  the  crown  and 
his  life,  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of  the  go- 
vernment and  Institutions  that  existed  when  it 
broke  out. 


The  atrocities  connected  with  the  Revolution 
were  the  wild,  but  not  unnatural,  excesses  of  an 
uninstructed  populace,  that  had  suddenly  been 
emancipated  from  a  state  of  extreme  degradation, 
and  which  had  innumerable  grievances  to  suppreas, 
and  wrongs  to  avenge.  Tt  unfortunately  hap- 
pened, that  when  the  nobles  were  stripped  of  all 
political  power,  and  rendered  incapable  of  opnos- 
i\\^  any  effectual  resistance  to  the  sovereign,  tney 
were,  at  the  same  time,  left  in  full  possession  of 
their  feudal  privileges  as  landlords.    Hiese  com- 

J)rised  an  exemption  from  those  direct  taxes  that 
ell  with  their  full  severity  on  every  one  else;  the 
dispensation  of  justice  in  manorial  courts;  and  a 
host  of  vexatious  privileges  connected  with  the 
game  laws,  and  the  laws  respecting  mills.  The 
rental  of  very  many  estates  consisted,  previously 
to  the  Revolution,  of  little  else  than  services  and 
feudal  tenures,  by  the  baleful  influence  of  which 
the  industry  of  the  occupiers  was  almost  exter- 
minated. The  country  population  was  every- 
where, in  fact,  in  a  situation  of  predial  slavery'' ; 
and  while  the  nobility  and  clergy  threw  the  bur- 
den of  the  taiUecorveesj  and  other  oppressive  im- 
posts, wholly  on  the  tiers  etat,  they  engrossed  to 
themselves  every  situation  of  power  and  emolu- 
ment ;  so  that  down  to  the  Revolution,  no  indivi- 
dual, how  meritorious  soever,  unless  he  obtained 
a  patent  of  nobility,  could  be  made  an  officer  of 
the  army,  or  be  promoted  to  ahpost  any  public 
employment.  Government  deprived  the  nobility 
and  landed  aristocracy  of  all  that  could  have  ren- 
dered them  useful,  at  the  same  time  that  it  left 
them  all  that  could  render  them  little  tjTants,  and 
a  curse  to  the  country  in  which  thev  lived.  If 
we  add  to  these  grievances  the  fact,  tnat  the  pea- 
santry received  no  efficient  protection  from  the  go- 
veniment,  and  that  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  king's  courts  was,  speaking  generally,  par- 
tial, venal,  and  infamous,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to 
understand  why  the  aristocracy  was  so  universally 
detested  in  France,  and  why  the  Revolution, 
which  was  indispensable,  was  so  sweeping,  bloody, 
and  destructive. 

The  proscriptions  and  anarchy  by  which  the 
Revolution  was  accompanied  continued  till  Napo- 
leon attained  to  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs. 
The  talents  of  this  extraordinary  man  were  sur- 
passed only  by  his  ambition,  which,  by  overstep- 
ping all  bounds,  precipitated  him  into  enterprises 
that  idtimately  led  to  his  overthrow.  In  1814  the 
family  of  Bourbon  was  replaced  on  the  throne ;  but 
the  elder  branch  had  profited  as  little  as  the 
Stuarts  in  England,  under  similar  circumstances, 
by  the  lessons  of  adversity,  and  in  1830  they  were 
re-expelled  from  the  kingdom.  The  crown  was 
then  offered,  under  certain  conditions,  to  Louis 
Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  by  whom  it  was  ac- 
cepted. He  has  the  merit  of  having  contributed, 
under  very  difficult  circumstances,  to  maintain, 
for  a  lengthened  period,  the  peace  of  France  and 
of  Europe.  But  he  alienated  the  public  by  his 
plans  for  advancin|r  and  enriching  his  children ; 
and  by  the  corruption  which  per\'aded  every  de- 
partment of  his  government.  This  led  to  the  re- 
volution of  Feb.  24, 1848,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  republic,  prc&ided  over  by  a  Provisional 
Government.  A  new  constitution  having  been 
voted  by  a  *  Constituent  Assembly'  of  900  mem- 
bers, Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  head  of 
the  republic,  for  four  years,  bv  5,5G2.834  votes,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  1848.  *  The  '  Prince-Prcai- 
dent'  dissolved  the  National  Assembly  by  a  coup- 
d'etatf  Dec.  2,  1851,  and  having  remodelled  the 
constitution,  appealed  to  universal  suffrage,  which 
decreed  him  president  for  10  years,  by  7,439,2 1(> 
votes,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1851.    ApiKjaled 
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to  a  third  time,  Prince  Napoleon  was  chosen  em- 
peror of  France,  by  7,864,189  against  231,146 
votes,  on  the  22d  l^ovember,  1852.  The  elect  of 
the  people  accepted  the  imperial  dignity,  and  as- 
sumed the  title,  *  Napoleon  III.,  Emp^rof  the 
French,*  on  the  Ist  of  Decembr,  1852. 

FRANKFORT,  or  FRANKFURT-ON-THE- 
MA  YN,  a  celebrated  commercial  town  and  <  Free 
CSty*  of  W.  Germany,  seat  of  the  diet  of  the  Ger- 
manic confederation,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Mayn, 
18  m.  NE.  by  E.  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Rhine  at  Mavence,  49  m.  S£.  Coblenz,  86  m. 
SSW.  Cas8el,*and  17  m.  N.  by  W.  Darmstadt,  on 
the  main  line  of  railway  irom  Hamburg  to  Basel. 
Pop.  of  city  75,591,  and  of  district  belonging  to 
the  city  87,'518  in  1861.  Frankfort  is  oval-shaped, 
and  communicates  with  Sachsenhausen,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  by  a  stone  bridge,  of 
14  arches,  being  about  950  ft.  Ions  by  11  broad. 
Its  fortifications  were  demolished  by  the  French, 
and  their  site  is  now  occupied  by  public  walks 
and  gardens.  The  city  is,  however,  still  entered 
by  9  principal  gateways,  2  of  which  are  in  the 
suburb  of  Sachsenhausen ;  and  some  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  their  elegant  and  classic  style  of 
architecture. 

Frankfort  presents  many  varieties  of  aspect 
The  old  town,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  quaint 
wooden  buildings,  with  gables  overhanging  their 
basement  stories,  has  an  unprepossessing  appear- 
ance, and  the  Jews'  quarter  is  filth  v.    In  the  new 
town,  however,  the  Zeil,  the  new  if  ayence  Street, 
AIl^  and  especially  the  fine  quay  which  stretches 
Along  the  Mayn  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
city,  are  beautiful  streets  and  promenades,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  houses  in  them  are  literally  pa- 
laces.   The  streets  are  generally  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.    There  are  some  good  squares, 
several,  as  the  Ross-markt  (Horse-market),  being 
ornamented  with  fountains  and  avenues  of  trees. 
Frankfort    possesses    several   interesting  public 
building     The  R5mer,  or  council-house,  is  of 
unccrtam  origin,  but  was  most  probably  built  by 
the  Frankish  emperors.    It  possesses  no  architec- 
tural beauty,  but  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  being 
the  place  where  the  emperors  of  Germany  were 
elected.    The  election  chamber,  on  the  ground 
lioor,  now  serves  for  the  sittings  of  the  senate  of 
FraoJdbrt.    Above  this  apartment  is  the  Kaiser- 
saaL,  or  *  Hall  of  tlie  Emperors,'  a  large  chamber, 
w^ith  a  vaulted  roof,  once  the  scene  of  the  splendid 
I>ageant  of  the  election  banquet,  at  which  the  em- 
peror was  waited  on  at  table  by  the  high   digni- 
taries of  the  empire.  Its  walls  are  surrounded  by 
niches,  in  which  are  placed  the  portraits  of  the  Ger- 
man emperors  in  the  order  of  their  succession, 
from  Conrad  I.  to  Francis  II.;  the  latter,  with 
whom  the  line  of  the  emperors  of  Germany  ceased, 
filling  up  the  last  vacant  space.    In  this  building 
is  preserved  the  famous  ^  Golden  Bull,'  the  deed  by 
which  Charles  IV.,  in  1366,  settled  the  mode  of 
election  of  the  German  emperors,  fixed  the  number 
of  electors  at  seven,  and  determined  their  right^s  of 
voting.    The  present  diet  of  the  German  confede- 
ration assembles  in  the  former  palace  of  the  prince 
of  Tours  and  Taxis,  now  the  residence  of  the 
Austrian  ambassador;  a  structure  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, containing  140   diiferent  apartments,   and 
richly  furnished.    The  cathedral,  or  church  of  St.. 
Bartholomew,  is  an  e^lifice  of  Gothic  architecture, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  246  German  ft.  long,  by  216 
broad.    It  is  said  to  have  been  b^2^n  in  the  time 
of  the  Carlovingian  princes :  the  greater  part  of  it 
is,  however,  the  work  of  the  13  th  and  14th  cen- 
turies :  the  tower,  which  is  260  fL  in  height,  is 
still    unfinished.    This    church    has    not    much 


especially  that  of  the  emperor  Gunther  of  Schwarz- 
burg,  killed  by  his  rival,  Charles  IV. ;  a  fine  paint- 
ing of  the  Assumption  by  Rubens,  and  a  Dying 
Magdalen  by  Brendel ;  and  the  chapel  in  which 
the  Grerman  emperors  were  crowned.    There  ar« 
20  other  places  of  worship,  including  8  Lutheran, 
1  Calvinist,  1  French-Protestant,  and  4  R.  Oath, 
churches,  besides  3  synagogues,  one  of  which  is  a 
very  handsome  building.    In  the  church  of  St. 
Catherine,  there  is  a  fine  painting,  of  *  Jesus  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,'  by  Boss.    The  church  of  St. 
Leonard,  near  the  river,  occupies  the  site  of  a 
palace  built  hy  Charlemagne,  but  of  which  no 
traces  exist    The  Saalhof,  a  building  of  the  h»t 
century,  also  near  the  Mayn,  is  erected  on  the  site 
of  another  palace,  built  by  Louis  the  son  of  Charle- 
magne, and  which  afterwards  became  the  residence 
of  the  Carlovin^n  emperors  of  Germanv.    The 
modem  edifice  includes  within  it  the  chapel  of  the 
original  one,  which  is  probably  the  most  ancient 
structure  in  Frankfort,    The  ancient  palace  of  the 
Kiiights  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  in  Sachsenhausen, 
is  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  now  serves  as  a  barrack 
for  Austrian  troops,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Prus- 
sians, garrison  Frankfort    The  Haus  zum  Braun- 
fels,  or  exchange,  is  a  small  neat  quadrangle,  sur- 
rounded by    a  range   of  warehouses  and  shops, 
thronged  during  the  fair  with  merchants  of  all 
nations.    The  Stadel  Museum  and  Academy  of 
Painting  (so  named  after  its  founder,  a  rich  banker 
and  citizen,  who,  in  1816,  bequeathed  a  million  of 
florins,  together  wth  a  respectable  collection  of 
pictures  and  engravings  for  its  foundation )  oocu- 
jiies  a  handsome  new  building  in  Mayence  Street 
The  gallery,  without  being  first-rate,  possesses 
several  good  specimens  of  art,  chiefly  of  the  Flem- 
ish and  Dutch '  masters.     Private 'collections  of 
pictures  are  very  numerous ;  and  there  is  scarcelv 
a  merchant  or  banker  in  Frankfort,  of  moderate 
afliuence,  who  has  not  his  little  gallery,  which, 
with  his  music,  his  caleche,  and  his  pipe,  forms  hb 
favourite  recreation  from  the  fatigue  of  business. 
The  principal  work  in  the  fine  arts  at  Frankfort  is 
Danneker's  celebrated  statue  of  *  Ariadne  seated 
on  a  Tiger,'  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Bethmann,  a 
banker.    Most  travellers  rank  this  piece  of  6culi>- 
ture  among  the  most  distinguished  productions  of 
modem  art ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
marble  in  which  it  is  executed  is  covered  with 
blue  veins  and  spots.    Danneker  had  this  work  in 
hand  for  15  years,  but  only  received  for  it  15,000 
florins,  or  1,250/.    One  of  the  most  intei^ting 
public  monuments  is  without  the  Friedbag-gate ; 
it  is  a  colossal  mass  of  granite  rocks  grouped  to- 
gether, on  one  of  which  are  inscribed  the  names 
of  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Philipsthal  and  the  Hes- 
sians, who  fell  on  the  spot  defenduig  Frankfort, 
the  whole  surmounted  by  a  military  device  cast 
from  cannon  taken  from   the  French,  and  sur- 
rounded by  weeping  willows.    This  memorial  was 
erected  by  the  King  of  Prussia.    The  Senkenbetg 
Museum  of  National  History,  and  Medical  Insti- 
tute, occupy  an  imposing  building  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury ;  the  museum  contains  manv  rare  specimens 
brought  by  the  traveller  Rappell  from  NE.  Africa. 
The  public  library,  with  80,000  vols. ;  5  hospitals, 
the  orphan  asylum,  lunatic  asylum,  theatre,  with 
an  illuminated  clock  over  the  stage,  the  casino, 
or  principal  reading  dub,  and  the  new  cemetery 
near  the  city,  conUining  several  works  by  Thor- 
waldsen,  are  the  remaining  objects  most  worthy  of 
notice.    The  hotels  in  Frankfort  are  amongst  its 
most  magnificent  edifices,  and  rank  among  tlie  first 
in  Germany  for  elegance  and  comfort    Many  of 
these  are  situated  in  the  ZeiL 
The  chief  manufactures  are  carpets,  table-covers, 


beauty,  but  it  contains  some  curious  monuments,    oil  cloth,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  stufiB,  woollen 
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yam,  coloured  paper,  tobacco,  playing-cards,  gold 
and  silver  articles,  and  printers'  black.  There  are 
about  twenty  printing  offices,  besides  several 
stereotype  and  lithographic  establishments.  But 
the  principal  sources  .of  wealth  to  the  merchants 
of  Frankfort  are  commercial  transactions,  bank- 
ing, and  speculations  in  the  funds.  The  inhab.  of 
Siu:hsenhausen  are  mostly  peasantry  of  Saxon 
descent,  and  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-citizens  in  manners,  customs,  dress,  and 
language,  as  well  as  occupations.  They  are  gene- 
rally employed  in  garden  cultivation,  nshing,  &c., 
or  as  porters.  Frankfort  is  one  of  the  great  em- 
poriums for  the  supply  of  Germany  with  all  kinds 
of  merchandise,  and  enjpys  therefore  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  transit  and  commission  busi- 
ness. Two  huge  and  celebrated  fairs,  at  Easter 
and  Michaelmas,  are  annmdly  held  in  this  city. 
These  suffered  materially  during  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  French,  and  since  the  peace 
they  have  been  affected  by  the  improved  com- 
munications established  in  all  parts  of  the  conntxy, 
the  greater  diffusion  of  shops  and  magazines  in 
all  the  principal  towns,  and,  in  short,  by  the  con- 
currence of  all  those  causes  that  tend,  as  civilisa- 
tion advances,  to  lessen  the  importance  of  fairs. 
However,  a  large  amount  of  business  is  still  trans- 
acted at  the  Frankfort  fairs.  Cotton  twist  and 
stuffs,  and  cutlery,  are  the  British  commodities 
in  greatest  demand.  The  city  is  included  in  the 
German  customs'  league.  (For  an  account  of  the 
territory  of  the  city  see  below  —  Frank*X)BT, 
Skpublic  of.) 

The  town  and  country  civil  and  criminal  tri- 
bunals, court  of  appeal,'  board  of  taxation,  and 
most  of  the  administrative  establishments  of  the 
republic,  ore  held  in  the  city.  There  are  a  great 
many  educational  institutions,  including  a  gym- 
nasium; the  medical  institute,  with  a  botanic 
garden ;  normal,  Jewish,  drawing,  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  trades'  schools,  and  numerous  private  semi- 
naries ;  many  learned  and  benevolent  associations, 
as  the  Senhenbeig  society,  the  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  useful  arts,  and  philosophical, 
Bible,  and  missionary  societies.  Few  towns 
abound  so  largely  with  public  charities.  The 
Jews  are  unusuaUy  numerous  in  the  city,  and 
occupy  some  of  the  finest  mansions  here  and  in 
the  environs.  They  were  formerly  much  op- 
pressed—  compelled,  for  centuries,  to  live  m 
a  dark  unwholesome  quarter  called  the  Juden- 
gasse,  or  Jews  'Lane — ^but,  from  being  helots,  they 
have  now  risen  to  be  almost  the  masters  of  the 
citv. 

Frankfort  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in 
Germany.  Charlemo^e  held  a  council  in  it  in 
794,  and  it  was  fortihed  by  Louis-le-D^bonnaire 
in  838.  In  843  it  became  the  cap.  of  the  king- 
dom of  Austrasia,  and  not  long  afterwards,  under 
Louis  the  German,  its  great  fairs  originated,  and 
Frankfort  became  the  commercial  cap.  of  Ger- 
manv.  From  this  period  the  increase  of  its  pro- 
sperity wos  rapid,  and  in  1154  it  was  made  an  in- 
dependent free  city.  It  acquired  considerable 
privileges  during  the  next  two  centuries ;  and  in 
1390  had  obtained  nearly  its  present  extent  of 
territory.  From  1806  to  1810  it  was  the  cap.  of  a 
prince-primacy,  and  from  the  latter  year  tiU  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Frankfort,  which  comprised  a  territory 
of  nearly  2,000  sq.  m.  It  was  the  native  place  of 
Goethe,  bom  here  in  1749,  as  well  as  of  Amschel 
Kothschild,  ancestor  of  the  great  banking  family 
of  the  name,  now  spread  over  all  Europe. 
Amschel  Rothschild  was  bom  in  a  wretched 
dwelling  in  the  Jews'  Lane,  in  1772,  the  son  of 
very  poor  parents,  and  died  in  1812,  worth  above 
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a  million  sterling.  (Stories  of  Bonks  and  Bonkers^ 
by  F.  R.  Martin,  Lond.  1865.) 

FRANKFORT  (REPUBLIC  OF),  a  nomi- 
nally independent  state  of  W.  Germany,  and  the 
smallest  in  Europe,  consisting  of  the  city  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Mayn,  and  the  country  imme- 
diately around  it,  tc^ether  with  some  detached 
portions  of  territory,  the  whole  having  an  area  of 
43  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  87,518  inhabitants  in 
1861.  The  state  includes,  besides  thQ  city,  eight 
viUoges,  with  a  pop.  of  11,928  in  1861.  The 
largest  portion  of  temtoiy  belonging  to  Frankfort 
lies  on  both  sides  the  Mayn,  having  NW.  and  N. 
the  dom.  of  Nassau  and  Hesse  Cassel ;  and  SE. 
and  S.  those  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.  It  is  quite 
level,  and  very  productive  and  well  cultivated, 
yielding  com,  potatoes,  pulse,  fruity  and  wine,  and 
feeding  many  cattle.  Much  of  it  is,  however, 
laid  out  in  gardens ;  the  environs  of  the  city  of 
Frankfort  bemg  completely  studded  with  the 
country  houses  of  merchants  and  others.  Pre- 
viously to  the  insurrection  of  1848— which  in 
Frankfort  was  of  a  very  sanguinary  nature — the 
institutions  of  the  republic  were  oligarchical ;  but 
they  were  subsequently  changed  to  others  of  a 
more  democratic  nature.  The  present  constitution 
of  Fronkfort-on-the-Mayn  was  proclaimed  by  the 
constituent  assembly  of  the  free  city,  on  Decem- 
ber 22^  1864,  and  accepted  by  a  general  vote  of 
the  citizens  of  Feb.  5  and  6, 1855.  According  to 
this  charter,  the  govemment  of  the  commonwealth 
is  exerdsed  by  two  representative  bodies — the 
senate,  consisting  of  twenty-one  life-members,  and 
the  legislative  assembly,  composed  of  eighty- 
eight  deputies,  of  which  fifty-seven  are  elected  by 
the  burgesses,  twenty  by  the  common  council  of 
the  city,  and  eleven  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rural  districts.  Vacancies  in  the  senate  are  filled 
by  a  ballot-committee  of  twelve  members,  six  of 
whom^  are  appointed  by  the  legislative  assembly, 
and  six  by  the  senate.  A  president  and  vice- 
president — called  elder  burgomaster  and  younger 
Dur|;omastep— elected  annually,  represent  the  exe- 
cutive authority  vested  in  the  senate.  The  right 
of  making  and  altering  laws,  and  that  of  im- 
posing and  distributing  financial  burdens,  b^ongs 
solely  to  the  legislative  assembly.  The  budget  is 
voted  annually. 

The  budget  for  the  year  1862  comprised  an 
mcome  of  2,576,485  fiorms,  or  214,7072;,  and  an 
expenditure  of  2,224,147  florins,  or  185,345/. 
About  one-third  of  the  income  is  derived  from 
customs  duties,  and  another  third  from  the  excise. 
There  ia  a  state-lottery,  which  produces,  on  the 
average,  130,000  florins,  or  10,833/.,  per  annum. 
The  cost  of  government,  including  army  and 
police,  forms  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
expenditure;  and  for  educational  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  118,492  florins,  or9,874/L,  are  set  aside.  The 
public  debt  at  the  commencement  of  1862  amounted 
to  16,353,000  florins,  or  1,362,750/.  Very  nearlv 
one-httlfof  this  debt— exactly  7,868.060  florins-^ 
was  incurred  for  the  establishment  of  railways. 
One  million  of  florins  of  the  capital  pays  no 
interest,  it  having  been  advanced,  under  this  con- 
dition, by  the  bank  of  Frankfort,  against  a  permis- 
sion to  issue  notes. 

The  contribution  of  Frankfort  to  the  German 
confederate  armv  amounts  to  1,119  men,  nearly 
all  infantry.  The  whole  of  this  force  is  raised  by 
enlistment,  for  periods  of  four  years  and  two 
months — formerly  six  years  and  two  months — 
undertheofferof  abounty  of  300  florins,  or  25/. 
The  men  receive  19  kreuzer,  or  about  6|dl  per 
diem,  w^ith  increase  of  pay  at  the  end  often  years' 
service.  It  is  owing  to  the  position  of  the*  Free 
City,  as  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  that  it  has 
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to  keep  a  much  larger  armed  force,  in  comparison 
with  its  popiUation,  than  any  other  state  of  the 
confederation.  The  city  has  also  a  guard  of 
burgesses,  the  duties  of  which,  however,  are  of  a 
strictly  civil  nature.  Frankfort  maintains  repre- 
sentatives in  most  of  the  principal  neighbouring 
states  of  Germany,  a  minister  at  Paris,  and  consuls 
in  London  and  some  of  the  American  capitals.  It 
has  one  vote  in  the  full  council  of  the  German 
confederation ;  and  divides  one  in  the  lesser 
council,  and  the  17th  place  in  the  diet,  with  the 
other  Hanse  Towns. 

FRANKFOIIT-ON-THE>ODER,  a  town  of 
the  Prussian  dominions,  prov.  Brandenburg,  cap. 
^vemment  of  same  name,  circ.  Lebus ;  on  the 
Oder,  about  116  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic, 
50  m.  E.  by  S.  Berlin,  on  the  railway  from  Berlin 
to  Bieslau.  Pop.  36,657  in  1862,  excl.  of  garrison 
of  2,304.  Though  no  longer  a  fortress  of  any 
strength,  the  town  is  surrounded  by  walls,  with 
towers  and  a  ditch.  It  is  well  built ;  the  streets 
are  straight  and  broad;  the  houses  generally 
good ;  and  many  of  the  public  edifices  handsome. 
The  town  communicates  with  one  of  its  three 
suburbs  by  a  wooden  bridge  across  the  Oder.  It 
has  a  good  market-place,  six  Protestant  churches, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  synagogue,  government 
house,  council-house,  new  post-house,  gymnasium, 
high  school,  school  of  midwifery,  school  for  neg- 
lected children,  and  various  other  schools;  an 
orphan  asvlum,  two  hospitals,  a  workhouse,  with 
a  house  of  correction,  and  a  theatre,  A  university 
established  in  it,  in  1506,  was,  in  1810,  removed 
to  Breshiu.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  authorities  for 
its  government  and  circle,  of  a  superior  judicial 
tribunal  for  the  former,  and  inferior  courts  for  the 
latter  and  the  town,  a  circle  council,  council  of 
nobility  {RitterscJiafU- Direction)  y  and  boards  of 
taxation,  agriculture,  and  CAnals.  Being  situated 
on  the  high  road  from  Berlm  to  Silesia,  and  on  a 
navigable  river  communicating,  by  canals,  with 
the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe,  it  has  a  considerable 
trade;  though,  in  commercial  activity,  it  is  far 
inferior  to  its  namesake  on  the  Mayn.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  stock- 
ings, gloves,  leather,  earthenware,  wax,  and  sugar; 
with  brandy  distilleries  and  mustard-works,  for 
which  article  it  is  celebrated.  A  good  deal  of 
wine  is  grown  in  its  vicinity.  Three  laige  fairs 
are  held  here  annually,  in  Feb.,  July,  and  Nov. 
They  are  attended  by  great  numbers  of  merchants 
and  dealers  from  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  from 
Germany.  Besides  the  woollens,  linens,  earthen- 
ware, silks,  and  other  articles  furnished  by  the 
town  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  various  raw  and 
manufactured  products  of  the  Prussian  and  other 
German  states,  very  large  quantities  of  British, 
French,  Swiss,  and  other  foreign  goods,  are  dis- 
posed of  at  these  fairs,  partly  for  the  supply  of  the 
surrounding  country,  but  principally,  perhaps,  for 
exportation  to  Pohind,  GaUcia,  Russia,  and  Bo- 
hemia. 

Manv  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
navigating  the  Oder  and  the  communicating 
streams  and  canals  to  Dantzic,  "Warsaw,  Magde- 
burg, and  Hamburg.  The  village  of  Kunersdorf, 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  has  been  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  contests  in  modern 
times.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1759,  Frederick 
the  Great  attacked  the  entrenchments  of  the 
Austrians  and  Russians  at  that  place ;  but  after 
partially  succeeding,  and  exhausting  all  the  re- 
sources of  skill  and  valour,  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat  with  immense  loss;  the  approach  of  night, 
having  alone  saved  his  army  from  being  com- 
pletely destroyed.  (See  Thomas  Carlyle^s  His- 
tory of  Frederick  II.,  called  Frederick  the  Great^ 
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which  contains  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  Battle  of 
Kunersdorf.) 

Frankfort,  a  town  of  the  U.  States  of  America, 
Kentucky,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  co.  Franklin,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Kentucky,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge ;  63  m.  WSW.  Cincinnati  Pop.  5,560 
in  1861.  The  town  is  buried  among  steep  lulls, 
and  the  banks  of  the  river  are  here  precipitous, 
and  from  400  to  500  ft,  in  height.  Frankfort  is 
well  built,  chiefly  of  stone,  but  many  of  the  private 
as  well  as  public  buildings  are  of  fine  white  marble. 
The  principal  public  edifices  are  the  state-house, 
with  a  fine  Ionic  portico ;  the  penitentiaiy,  having 
generally  about  100  inmates;  three  churches,  an 
academy,  county  court-house,  and  several  manu- 
facturing establishments.  It  is  a  place  of  some 
trade :  steam  vessels  navigate  the  Kentucky  rirer 
as  far  as  this  town,  and  at  certain  seasons  three  or 
four  arc  kept  in  regular  employ. 

FRASCATI  (an.  Tusculum),  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  comarca  di  Roma,  11m.  SE.  Rome.  Pop. 
usually  about  4,300,  but  during  summer  this 
number  is  considerably  increased  by  the  influx  of 
visitors.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country ;  but  except  the  piazza  in 
which  the  cathedral  is  situated,  the  town  is  dirtj 
and  inconvenient.  Its  ruins,  and  the  surrounding: 
villas,  constitute  its  chief  attraction;  but  the  latter 
are  now  falling  into  neglect,  the  present  fashion  of 
the  Roman  nobility  being  to  pass  the  summer  at 
Albano.  The  principal  villas  are  those  of  Counts 
Aldobrandini,  Bracciano,  Falconieri,  and  Ruffinelli, 
on  the  grounds  of  which  last  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Tusculum.  The  splendid  mansion  of  the 
Borghese  family,  Monte  Dragone,  is  now  neglected 
and  in*  a  state  of  decay.  Frascati  has  a  public 
seminary,  and  numerous  convents,  churches,  and 
public  fountains.  Its  bishop  is  always  one  of  the 
five  members  of  the  highest  episcopal  coundL  The 
ruins  of  l\isculum  {munieipium  clarissitnum,  Cicero 
pro  Fonteio,  §  14.)  comprise  an  amphitheatre,  a 
theatre,  an  immense  hall,  supposed  to  have  been 
attached  to  baths,  fountains,  &c.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Italy,  its  foundation 
being  ascribed  to  Telegonus  the  son  of  Circe.  It 
was  strong,  as  well  by  its  position  as  by  the  walls 
by  which  it  was  surrounded,  portions  of  which 
still  exist  It  was,  also,  one  of  the  most  faithful  of 
the  allies  of  Rome ;  and  successfully  resisted  an 
attack  by  Hannibal  The  top  of  thehill  on  which 
Tusculum  was  built,  2,079  French  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  was  surmounted  b^  a  citadel, 
now  whoUy  destroyed.  Like  Frascati,  in  modem 
times,  Tusculum  was  crowded  with  the  villas  of 
distinguished  Roman  citizens,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Lucullus  and  Mtecenas. 
But  the  fame  of  all  the  other  villas  has  been 
wholly  eclipsed  by  that  of  Cicero,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  his  works,  and  from  which  his  beautiful 
etiiical  disquisitions,  entitled  the  DitputaUones 
ThtaculatuBf  have  received  their  name.  The 
attempts  tliat  have  been  made  to  identify  the  site 
of  this  famous  villa  have  had  but  little  success. 
(Gell's  Rome,  i.  453,  and  ii.  283 ;  Cramer's  Ancient 
Italy  ii.  44.) 

FRASERBURGH,  a  town  and  sea-port,  Scot- 
land, CO.  Aberdeen,  on  its  NE.  coast  on  a  slight 
eminence  S.  side  of  Kinnaird  Head,  a  bold 
promontory,  on  which  are  an  old  castle  and  light- 
house, 120  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high 
water ;  18^  m.  E.  Banff,  and  37  m.  N.  bv  E. 
Aberdeen,  on  the  North  of  Scotland  railway.  Vop. 
3.101  in  1861.  The  town  is  nearly  square.  Most 
of  the  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  A 
considerable  number  of  new  houses  have  been 
built  within  these  few  years.    The  chief  public 
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buildings  are  the  parish  chuTch,  the  episcopal 
chapel,  and  the  jaiL  The  cross,  which  is  or  a 
hexagonal  fonn,  is  reckoned  a  fine  structure :  the 
area  of  its  base  is  500  ft.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  10  schools  in  the  parish,  of  which  only  one  is 
endowed.  The  harbour  has  been  much  e'nlaiged 
and  improved,  partly  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment. It  embraces  an  area  of  upwards  of  6  Scotch 
acres,  nearly  a  half  of  which  has  been  excavated 
along  the  piers  and  jetties.  It  is  of  easy  access ; 
and  as  it  affords  excellent  anchorage  for  ships  of 
ever^'  size,  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  shipping  interest  in  general  on  this 
coast.  Dried  and  pickled  cod  are  exported  to  the 
extent  of  about  2.000/.  sterling ;  grain  of  various 
kinds,  about  12,000  qrs.;  potatoes,  6,000  bolls. 

The  town  and  harbour  existed  above  two  cen- 
tmics  ago,  the  former  having  been  erected  into  a 
buigh  of  rejjalitv  in  1613,  called  Fraserburgh,  in 
honour  of  Sir  Alexander  Fraser  of  Philorth,  who 
obtained  the  charter.  The  same  Sir  Alexander 
Fraser  obtained  a  charter  from  the  crown,  in  1592, 
for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  university ; 
and  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  there  is  an  old 
quadrangular  tower  of  three  stories,  which  formed 
part  of  a  building  originally  intended  for  this 
Fcminarv.  In  1597,  Mr.  Charles  Ferme,  of  the 
Univereity  of  Edinburgh,  was  elected  principal 
of  this  intended  college ;  but  from  causes  not 
explained,  probably  from  want  of  funds,  the  plan 
was  abandoned. 

FREDEK ICKSHALL,  a  marit  to%\Ti  of  Norway, 
gov.  Aagcrhuus,  at  the  influx  of  a  small  river  into 
the  Ide-fiord,  near  the  NE.  angle  of  the  Skagerrack; 
57  m.  SSE.  Christiania,  Pop.  6,503  in  1860. 
FrederickshaU  is  an  open  town,  but  immediately 
above  it,  on  a  perpendicular  rock,  400  ft.  in  height, 
overhanging  the  sea,  is  the  strong  fortress  of 
Frederickstein,  at  the  siege  of  which  Charles  XII., 
king  of  Sweden,  was  killed,  on  the  30th  of  Nov., 
1718.  It  was  doubted  for  a  while  whether  the 
king  met  his  death  by  a  ball  from  the  fortress,  or 
had  been  assassinated ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  grounds  for  supposing  that  treachery  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  FrederickshaU 
spreads  irregularly  round  the  rock  on  which  the 
castle  Ls  built;  *  it  is  a  strange-looking  little  town, 
in  which  houses,  rocks,  and  water  are  curiously 
mingled.  One  street  is  terminated  by  a  peri^en- 
dicular  rock;  another  by  a  deep  creek;  and,  as 
there  are  only  three  or  four  little  streets  in  the 
town,  it  has  at  least  the  praise  of  being  singularly 
picturesque,*  (IngUs's  Nor^vay,  p.  289.)  The 
streets,  though  few,  are  wide  and  regular,  present- 
ing many  handsome  houses,  generally  two  stories 
high  ;  all  of  which  appear  to  have  been  built  since 
the  conflagration,  in  1759,  by  which  nearly  the 
whole  place  was  laid  in  ashes.  A  considerable 
trade  in  timber  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  a  few 
manufactures  of  linens,  tobacco,  &c. 

The  castle  of  Frederickstein  is  one  of  the  most 
inaccessible  fortresses  in  Europe.  The  place  suf- 
fered greatly  by  the  fire  alluded  to  above,  and  is 
now  in  a  state  of  great  neglect.  An  obelisk  has 
been  erected  on  the  place  where  Charles  XII.  fell. 

FllEIBERG,  a  town  of  the  k.  of  Saxony,  and 
cap.  of  its  mining  district,  circ.  Dresden,  near  the 
E.  arm  of  the  Mulde;  19  m.  SW.  Dresden,  and  50 
m.  SE.  I^ipzic,  on  the  railway  from  Dresden  to 
Chemnitz.  Pop.  17,510  in  1861.  Freiberg  is  an 
ancient  imperial  city,  and  is  still  surrounded  by 
old  walls  and  a  ditch ;  but  the  greater  part  of  its 
fortifications  arc  laid  out  in  gardens  and  public 
walks.  It  is  well  built,  paved,  and  lighted.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  with 
a  richly  ornamented  riortal,  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
called  the  Golden  uate;  some  curiously  carved 
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stone  pulpits ;  the  tomb  of  Werner  the  geologist ; 
a  cHllpel  in  which  the  Protestant  princes  ^  Saxony, 
from  1541  to  1694,  were  buried ;  and  a  remaricab'le 
monument  with  an  alabaster  statue  of  the  Elector 
Maurice,  who  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  at 
the  battle  of  Sievershauscn,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1553,  when  he  completely  defeated  the  army  of 
the  Maigrave  of  Brandenbuig.  There  are  7  other 
churches,  one  of  which  has  aspire  upwards  of  210 
ft.  high;  and  an  orphan  asylum.  Without  the 
town  is  the  old  castle  of  Freiidenstein,  now  used 
as  a  com  magazine.  The  rise  and  fall  of  Freibeig 
has  been  determined  by  the  productiveness  of  its 
silver  mines,  to  the  discovery  of  which  it  owed 
its  origin  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  height 
of  its  prosperity,  before  the  30  years'  war,  it  is 
said  to  have  had  32,000  inhabs.  Its  pop.,  together 
with  the  produce  of  its  mines,  has  of  late  fallen  off; 
owing  to  the  richest  veins  being  exhausted,  or  to 
the  shafls  having  been  driven  so  deep  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  drain  off  the  water.  Still, 
however,  there  are  in  the  vicinity  numerous  mines 
of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  cobalt,  employing  alto- 
gether about  4,500  miners.  The  pnncipal  silver 
mine  is  called  tlie  Himmelgfursty  tJiat  is  *  Prince 
of  Heaven,'  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  in  Europe, 
as  well  for  the  quantity  of  ore  it  furnishes,  as  for 
the  excellence  of  its  works.  It  has  been  wrought 
upwards  of  400  years,  and  for  200  yielded  silver  to 
the  annual  amount  of  95,000  crowns. 

The  ore  is  smelt«d  at  the  Nnllage  of  Halsbrucke, 
about  3  m.  from  Freiberg,  where  there  are  nume- 
rous furnaces,  for;^es,  drc,  and  where  the  process 
of  amalgamation  is  conducted  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples. Freiberg  has  manufactures  of  gold  and 
silver  lace,  emplojHng  700  hands ;  a  wooUen  cloth 
and  cassimere  factory,  in  which,  besides  steam- 
engines,  110  hands  are  employed;  manufactures 
of  lace,  cotton  fabrics,  and  thread,  white  lead, 
litharge,  vitriol,  leather,  copper  ware,  Ac. ;  some 
extensive  breweries ;  and  a  shot  foundry,  the  only 
one  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  hign 
board  of  mines  (Ofterfccrj/amf),  and  that  of  foundries 
(Oberhiltsenamt),  with  supreme  jurisdiction  over 
all  such  establishments  throughout  the  kingdom. 
It  has  a  gymnasium  with  a  good  library ;  but  its 
most  celebrated  establishment  is  its  mming  aca- 
demy, founded  in  1765.  It  owes  its  principal 
celebrity  to  Werner,  appointed  professor  of  mine- 
ralogy in  it  in  1775 :  his  eloquence  and  the  charm 
of  his  manner  inspired  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
into  his  pu])ils,  and  besides  raising  the  school  of 
Freibeig  to  the  highest  eminence,  and  attracting 
to  it  students  from  the  most  distant  countries, 
gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  science.  There  are  now 
about  10  professors  in  the  school  of  Freiberg,  who 
give  instruction  in  the  working  of  mines  and  of 
metals,  and  in  chemistry,  and  all  the  accessory 
sciences.  A  specified  number  of  Saxon  pupils  re- 
ceive gratuitous  instruction  in  this  school,  some  of 
whom  work  as  miners  for  a  certain  time  each  day, 
receiving  higher  wages  than  the  ordinary  miners. 
There  is  also  a  preparatory  school  to  qualify  pupils 
for  Uie  academy.  Attached  to  the  latter  are  many 
scientific  collections,  and  among  others  the  cele- 
brated collection  of  precious  stones  amassed  by 
Werner,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  academy. 

Freibeig  was  long  the  residence  of  the  Saxon 
princes,  who  bestowed  on  it  many  immunities  and 
privileges.  It  suffered  greatly  during  both  the 
thirtv  vears'  and  the  seven  vears'  war. 

FKEIBURCi,  or  FRlBOLflU;,  a  canton  of  Swit- 
zerland, the  ninth  in  rank  in  the  confederation,  in 
the  W.  part  of  which  it  is  situated,  between  lat. 
46°  27'  and  47°  N.  and  long.  6°  45'  and  7°  22'  E. ; 
having  for  the  most  part  N.  and  E.  the  Bernese 
tcrritor)',  and  S.  and  W.  that  of  Yaud.   A  detached 
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portion  to  the  W.  has  for  ita  NW.  boundary  the 
l>ake  of  Neofchatel,  and  is  everywhere  elac^  en- 
closed by  the  cant,  Vaad«  Its  greatest  length  N. 
and  S.  is  about  40  m.,  and  its  breadth  varies  from 
8  to  26  m.  Area,  564  sq.m.  Pop.  105,970  in  1860, 
being  177  to  the  square  mile.  The  northern  part 
of  the  canton  is  almost  a  level  plain,  or  at  most 
only  hilly;  but  proceeding  S.  the  surface  becomes 
more  uneven,  and  the  S.  half  of  the  canton  is  co- 
vered with  mountains,  appertaining  partly  to  the 
Jura  system  and  partly  to  the  Bernese  Alps,  but 
none  of  their  summits  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  principal  are  the  JDent  de  Brenleyre, 
7,836  ft  \  the  D,de  FolUiran,  7,667  ft. ;  and  M. 
Moleson,  6,572  ft.  hi^^h.  Nearly  the  whole  canton 
is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Aar,  its  centre  being 
traversed  bv  the  Saane,  or  Sarine,  an  affluent  of 
that  river.  *rhe  Broye  is  the  other  principal  stream. 
The  chief  lake  is  that  of  Morat  (Murttruee)  in  the 
N.,  through  which  the  last-named  river  flows :  it 
is  6  m.  long  by  2  m.  broad,  and  very  abundant 
in  fish,  particularly  fine  eels.  Climate  mild  in  the 
N.,  but  rigorous  in  winter  in  the  S.  The  highest 
mountains  are  composed  |)rincipally  of  a  coarse- 
grained limestone^  containing  many  flints ;  those 
of  inferior  height  of  sandstone.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  land  is  fertile:  it  has  about 
100,000  acres  of  arable  land,  68,600  do.  meadow, 
20,000  do.  of  pasture  land,  700  do.  vinevards ;  and 
the  forests  are  supposed  to  comprise  8^500  acres. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  inhab.  in  the 
N.,  and  cattle-rearing  in  the  S.  districts.  Enough 
of  com  is  grown  for  home  consumption,  but  l^e 
dairy  husbfmdry  is  the  most  important  branch  of 
industry,  and  is  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  in 
any  other  Swiss  canton.  The  annual  produce  of 
cheese  is  estimated  at  40,000  cwt.,  worth  1,200,000 
fr.  The  famous  Gruy^re  cheese,  produced  in  the 
district  of  that  name,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sarine, 
stands  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the  Swiss  cheese, 
and  is  highly  prized  in  this  and  other  countries. 
The  average  produce  is  about  25,000  cwt.  a  year. 
The  breeds  of  horses  and  black  cattle  are  considered 
the  best  in  the  confederation,  and  large  markets 
for  the  sale  of  both  are  held  at  Romont,  Bulle,  and 
Freiburg.  Gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  &c  are 
most  numerous  in  the  N.  Tobacco,  oleaginous 
plants,  hemp,  flax,  &c,  are  grown,  but  in  no  great 
quantities.  The  produce  of  timber  is  important 
Turf  is  procured  in  many  places,  coal  onlv  in  the 
S.,  and  to  an  inconsiderable  amount.  There  is  a 
glass  factory  at  Semsales,  employing  150  work- 
men. The  other  principal  manufactures  are  those 
of  straw  hats,  leather,  and  paper,  but  they  are 
quite  insignificant,  llie  chief  article  of  export 
besides  cheese  is  timber  to  France,  from  which 
about  22,000  or  23,000  cwt  of  salt  are  imported 
yearly.  The  people  generally  are  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  The  public  roads,  which  were  for- 
merly very  bad,  have  been  of  late  years  greatly 
improved,  and  the  ^p«at  line  of  railway  from  Berne 
to  Geneva  is  runmng  right  through  the  canton. 
Freiburg  is  divided  into  13  circles  or  distr.  Chief 
towns,  Freiburg,  the  cap.,  Morat,  Gruyferes,  Es- 
tavayer,  Bulle,  and  Romont;  but,  except  the  first, 
none  has  1,500  inhab.  Seven-eighths  of  the  pop. 
are  Rom.  Cath. ;  the  Protestants,  about  8,400,  re- 
side chiefly  in  the  district  of  Morat.  German  is 
spoken  in  the  N£.,  and  a  dialect  of  Romansche  or 
Italian  in  the  S. ;  but  French  is  the  language  most 
universally  employed  in  the  canton,  and  has  been 
adopted  as  that  of  all  state  proceedings.  Since 
1830,  the  government  has  been  whollv  democratic. 
It  consists  of  a  great  and  petty  council ;  the  former, 
which  has  the  sole  legislative  power,  consists  of 
86  members,  or  about  one  for  every  thousand  of 
the  inhab. :  all  males  above  25  years  of  age,  not 


servants  or  subject  to  foreign  powers,  have  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  appointment  of  the  dedorg  of 
the  central  body.  The  petty  or  executive  council 
is  composed  of  13  members  chosen  by  the  legisla- 
tive body,  who  also  appoint  for  life  the  13  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  of  appeaL  The  great  council 
is  presided  over  by  an  AvoyeTf  who  holds  office  for 
two  yeans  only;  while  the  council  itself  exists  for 
nine  years.  Each  circle  has  its  own  local  council, 
a  governor  called  an  Oberamimann,  and  a  court  of 
justice  with  appeal  to  that  in  the  cap.  Personal 
freedom,  the  privilege  of  petitioning,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  feudal  rights,  have  been  guaranteed ;  as 
also  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Education  in  this 
cant  was  formerly,  and  to  a  great  extent  is  still 
in  a  lower  state  than  in  many  others.  The  places 
for  superior  instruction  are  chiefly  in  the  town  of 
Freiburg  (which  see),  and  the  Protestant  college 
at  Morat 

Freiburg  furnishes  a  contingent  of  1,240  men  to 
the  army  of  the  Swiss  confederation;  and  contri- 
butes 18,600  francs  annually  to  its  expenditure. 
Besides  the  above  contingent,  and  an  equallv  nu- 
merous corps  de  retertfe,  there  is  a  militia  of  ail  the 
male  pop.  between  16  or  20  and  45  or  60.  The 
total  public  revenue  in  1862  amounted  to  1,204,240 
francs,  and  the  expenditure,  in  the  same  year,  to 
1,168,789  francs.  The  canton,  at  the  same' period, 
had  a  debt  of  3,386,400  francs.  Before  the  11th 
century  this  territory  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  but  afterwards  belonged  to  the  dukes 
of  Zcehringen,  and  other  feudal  nobles.  Its  his- 
tory, after  the  15th  century,  is  for  the  most  part 
that  of  its  cap. 

Freiburg,  or  Fribouro,  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
cap.  of  the  above  canton,  on  both  sides  the  Saiine, 
15  m.  SW.  Bern,  and  32  m.  N£.  Lausanne,  on  the 
railway  from  Bern  to  Lausanne  and  Geneva.  Pop. 
10,454  in  1860.  Few  towns  in  Europe  are  as  sin- 
gularly situated  as  Freiburg.  It  is  naturally  di- 
vided mto  the  Upper  and  Lower  town ;  the  former 
built  on  the  summits  of  a  succession  of  rocky  hiUa, 
and  the  hitter  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Sazine, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  two  brid^  of  wood,  and 
one  of  stone.  The  upper  town  is  the  principaL 
Many  of  its  houses  stand  on  the  very  ed^  of  the 
precipice  overhanging  the  river ;  and  their  quaint 
architecture,  the  long  line  of  embattled  walls 
stretching  up  hill  and  down  dale,  varied  by  the 
chain  of  feudal  watch-towers  and  gateways  of  the 
ancient  fortifications,  which  still  exist  in  a  perfect 
state,  together  with  the  singular  and  romantic 
features  of  the  gorge  of  the  Sarine,  give  the  distant 
view  of  the  town  an  aspect  different  from  that  of 
any  other  in  Europe,  which  is  at  once  imposiug 
and  highly  picturesque.  The  great  glory  of  the 
to  vni  is  its  iron  suspension  bridge,  one  of  the  longest 
and  finest  in  Europe.  It  is  erected  across  the 
ravme  through  which  the  river  flows,  and  is 
905  ft  in  length,  28  ft  in  breadth,  and  174  ft.  in 
elevation ;  being  more  than  one-third  longer,  and 
nearly  as  much  higher,  then  the  Menai  Bridge 
between  Anglesea  and  Cunarvonshire.  The 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  almost 
exclusively  Swiss.  It  was  completed  in  three 
years,  at  an  ex{)ense  of  about  25,0002.,  under  M. 
Chaley,  an  engineer  of  Lyons;  and  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public  in  1834.  Freiburg  has  9  con- 
vents, and  4  churches,  besides  numerous  chapels. 
The  principal  church,  that  of  St  Nicholas,  is  a 
rather  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  spire  ele- 
vated 376  it,  being  the  highest  in  Switzerland. 
It  has  some  curious  bas-r^iefs  and  paintings; 
and  an  oigan  with  7,800  pipes,  reckoned  one  of 
the  finest  on  the  continent  The  Jesuits  have  a 
monastery  at  Freiburg,  founded  in  1584^  It  was 
suppressed  previously  to  1818,  when  it  was  re- 
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stonni  by  a  decree  of  the  great  council  of  the 
canton.  It  supported,  for  a  time,  60  *  fathers,' 
and  had  attached  to  it  a  colle^,  in  which  be- 
tween 300  and  400  pupils  were  educated,  mostly 
the  children  of  French  and  German  K.  Catholic 
families.  The  college  was  suppressed  in  1847, 
after  the  Sonderbund  war,  and  notwithstanding 
many  efforts  to  that  effect,  has  not  since  been 
re-opened.  The  extensive  buildings  belonging 
to  the  College  occupy  the  highest  site  of  the  town, 
and  tower  over  all  other  houses.  The  remaining 
objecta  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  town-hall, 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle  of  the  dukes  of 
Zoehringen,  the  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  work- 
house, house  of  correction,  some  public  baths, 
several  public  libraries,  and  several  learned  so- 
cieties. Freiburg  is  the  seat  of  government,  and 
of  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  canton,  and  the 
residence  of  the  K.  Cath.  bishop  of  Lausanne  and 
Geneva.  It  has  a  few  manufactories  of  straw 
hats,  porcelain,  tobacco,  chicory,  paper,  hats,  and 
musioil  instruments,  and  dyeing  houses,  tanneries, 
and  breweries.  Most  of  its  pop.  are  Catholics; 
and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  inhab. 
of  the  upper  town  speak  French,  while  those  of 
the  lower  speak  German ;  and  many  understand 
only  one  of  those  languages.  The  upper  town 
was  founded,  in  1176,  by  Duke  Berehtold  of 
Zcehringeu;  the  lower  town  had  existed  pre- 
viously. In  1277  lYeibuig  fell  into  the  possession 
of  Boiiolph  of  Hapsbuifc;  but  in  1450  it  became 
a  free  city  of  the  empire.  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
soon  afterwards  constituted  himself  its  protector ; 
but  the  Freibuigcre  having  distinfi^uished  them- 
selves in  the  contest  against  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy,  the  city  and  its  territory  were  received 
into  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  1481.  In  1476, 
a  celebrated  Swiss  diet  sat  within  the  walls  of 
Freibuig,  and  in  1803  another,  the  latter  being 
that  at  which  the  French  Act  of  Mediation  was 
accepted. 

FREJUS  (an.  Forum  Ja/tt),  atown  of  France, 
dop.  Var,  cap.  cant.,  in  a  spacious  plain,  1  m.  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  16  m.  SE.  Draguignan,  on 
the  railwav  from  Marseilles  to  Nice.  Pop.  2,887 
in  1861.  fhe  town  offero  contrasts  painfully  with 
ita  aiident  condition.  Formerly  it  was  a  league 
in  ciic,  was  surrounded  by  strong  walls  flanked 
tk-ith  towers,  and  had  40,0'00  inhab.  Its  amphi- 
theatre, the  outer  circ.  of  which  is  218^  ft.,  still 
exista  in  a  ruined  state.  Its  port,  which  was 
under  its  walls,  and  communicated  with  the  sea 
bj"  means  of  a  canal  1^  m.  in  length,  was  bor- 
dered by  fine  quays,  the  traces  of  which  stiU 
exist;  as  well  as  part  of  a  lighthouse,  and  a 
large  triumphal  arch,  which  formed  the  entrance 
from  the  port  into  the  town.  The  sites  of  the  port 
aiid  canal  are  now  occupied  by  gardens.  The 
tinm  and  port  were  formerly  supplied  with  water 
from  the  river  Siagne,  by  means  of  a  fine  aque- 
duct, 18f  m.  in  length:  this  noble  work  is  in 
great  part  destroyed.  Frejus  has  a  church  and 
episcopal  palace,  both  of  which  are  of  Gothic 
architecture,  but  in  part  constructed  of  the  ma- 
terials of  Roman  edifices.  The  chapel  of  the  bap- 
ti:»tery  is  an  octagonal  building,  ornamented  with 
eight  ancient  Corinthian  columns.  Numerous 
oilier  remains  of  antiquity  may  be  seen  in  the 
neif^hbourhood.  It  has  a  seminary  and  a  hospital, 
both  modem  and, handsome  buildings.  Frejus  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  of  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce; it  has  some  bottle-cork  factories,  and 
water- works  for  sawing  timber;  but  its  trade  is 
now  next  to  nothing,  and  its  ancient  fleets  have 
dwindled  down  to  a  few  boats. 

This  town  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Ciesar,  who  gave  it  his  own  name. 

Vou  II. 
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Augustus  sent  thither  the  200  galleys  taken  from 
Antony  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  made  Forum 
Juiii  a  naval  station  of  importance,  and  planted 
in  it  a  colony  of  soldiers  of  the  8th  legion. 
Agrippa  further  devoted  his  endeavours  to  in- 
crease the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Its  strong 
fortifications  protected  it  for  a  considerable  period 
against  the  barbarians;  but  about  the  year  940 
it  was  destroyed  bv  the  Saracens,  nor  has  it  since 
recovered  so  mucfa  as  the  shadow  of  its  former 
prosperity.  At  St.  Raphael,  a  little  fishing  village 
about  1^  m.  from  Frejus,  Napoleon  disembarked 
on  his  return  from  Egypt,  in  1799,  and  again 
embarked  for  Elba  in  1814. 

Frejus  was  the  birthplace  in  antiquity  of  Julius 
Agricola,  C.  Gallus  the  poet,  and  Roscius  the 
actor ;  and  in  modem  times  of  the  Abb^  Sieves. 

FREYBURG,  or  FREIBOURG,  a  city  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  circ  Upper  Rhine,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Dreysam,  a  tributary 
of  the  Rhine,  within  the  skirts  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  HOllenthal, 
71i  SSVV.  Carlsrohe,  and  32  m.  NNE.  Basle, 
on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  O.  M.  to  Basle. 
Pofk  16,883  in  1861.  The  town  was  originally 
fortified  by  its  founder ;  but  its  fortifications  were 
levelled  bv  the  French  in  1764,  and  their  place  ia 
now  occupied  by  fine  public  walks  and  vineyards, 
from  which  excellent  wine  is  obtained.  It  is 
generally  well-built  and  lighted,  contains  several 
good  squares,  and  has  numerous  public  edifices. 
The  principal  of  the  latter  is  the  minster  or  cathe- 
dral, one  of  the  most  perfect  Gothic  buildings  in 
Germany,  and  remarkable  alike  for  the  delicate 
symmetry''  of  its  proportions,  and  the  good  taste  of 
its  decorations.  It  was  b^an  by  Conrad  of 
Zcehringen  in  the  12th,  but  not  completed  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  ensuing  century.  The 
whole  edifice  is  built  of  red  sandstone.  The  W. 
front,  with  a  magnificent  portal,  and  the  tower 
and  spire,  380  ft.  nigh,  which  surmount  it,  were 
the  work  of  the  celebrated  Erwin  of  Steinbach, 
the  architect  of  Strasbutg  cathedral.  The  spire 
is  of  the  finest  openwork  tracery,  all  of  stone,  and 
of  extreme  boldness  as  well  as  lightness.  The 
minster  contains  statues  of  Berehtold  V.  and  the 
other  dukes  of  Zcehringen,  who  were  buried  in  it; 
several  tombs  worthy  of  notice;  a  remarkable 
piece  of  sculpture  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  an 
artist  of  the  16th  century ;  paintings  oy  B.  Grlin, 
a  famous  artist,  also  of  the  16th  century ;  and 
some  stained  glass  windows  of  great  beauty. 
The  university,  founded  in  1464,  is  in  a  ven' 
flourishing  state ;  it  has  about  600  studcnta,  their 
number  having,  for  several  years  past,  been  on 
the  increase.  It  is  particularly  famous  as  a  school 
of  theology,  having  united  with  it  the  high  Rom. 
Cath.  scminanr  of  the  grand  duchy,  removed 
thither  from  Mersburg.  The  university  possesses 
a  good  deal  of  landed  property  in  WUrtembeig, 
Baden,  and  Switzerland;  besides  which  it  enjoys 
considerable  government  grants.  It  has  a  library 
with  upwards  of  100,000  vols.,  a  cabinet  of  nat. 
history,  museum,  fine  collection  of  philosophical 
instmments,  chemical  laboratory,  anatomical 
theatre,  school  for  clinical  instmction,  and  a 
botanic  garden.  In  the  churoh  of  the  universit^' 
there  are  several  paintings  by  Holbein.  Frey- 
burg  has  a  grand-ducal  and  an  archiepiscopal 
palace,  8  hospitals,  a  custom-house,  a  venerable 
old  Gothic  building ;  a  new  archiepiscopal  se- 
minary and  church,  a  Lutheran  church,  new 
museum,  town-hall,  theatre,  house  of  correction, 
foundling  and  orphan  asylums,  many  other  bene- 
volent institutions,  a  g^nnnasium,  an  Jndugtrie- 
Srten,  or  school  of  forest  and  garden  economy ; 
erder's  uistitute  of  arts,  for  copper-plate  engrav- 
en C 
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in^,  and  printing,  and  litho^apby ;  a  geographi- 
cal institute,  teachers'  seminary,'  school  for  girls 
kept  by  Ursuline  nuns,  and  a  great  number  of 
general  and  primary  schools.  In  the  centre 
of  the  square  called  the  fish-market,  is  a  fountain 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  founder  of  the 
city,  Duke  Berchtold  III.  of  Zoehringen.  Frei- 
burg is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  with  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  of  the  grand-duchy,  and 
the  bishoprics  of  Mayence,  Fulda,  Rothenburg,  and 
limbuig;  of  an  aulic  court,  and  the  superior 
courta  of  law,  and  government  offices  for  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine.  Its  chief  sources  of  pros- 
perity are  its  university  and  other  public  estab- 
lishments ;  but  it  has  also  manufactures  of  chicory, 
soap,  starch,  leather,  tx)bacco,  bells  and  other 
metallic  articles,  good  musical  and  surgical  in- 
struments, earthenware,  besides  several  paper- 
mills  and  dyeing-houses.  In  its  vicinity  are  the 
fine  gardens  of  Ludwigshohe,  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Zcehringen,  and  many  other  spots  ad- 
mired for  their  picturesque  beauty.  Freyburg 
was  founded  in  1118,  by  Duke  Berchtold  III.; 
it  was  long  the  cap.  of  the  landgraviate  of  Breis- 
gau;  belonged  successively  to  the  house  of 
Austria  and  the  Duke  of  3Iodena ;  and  was  finally 
ceded  to  Baden  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg. 

FRIESLAND,  a  prov.  of  Holland;  which  see. 

FRIGENTO,  or  FRICENTO,  a  town  of  South- 
cm  Italy,  prov.  Avellino,  17  m.  ENE.  Avellino. 
Pop.  3,658  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, containing  some  excellent  paintings.  Its 
inhab.  subsist  by  the  sale  of  sheep,  hogs,  and 
com.  Frigento  is  said  by  some  antiquaries  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Frequentum,  and 
by  others  that  of  jiSculanumy  besieged  by  Sulla 
during  the  civil  wars;  but  the  probability  is  that 
it  is  different  from  either.  Near  it  is  a  valley, 
supposed,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  to  be 
Identical  with  the  Anuancti  voiles  of  Virgil.  It 
is  narrow^,  and  is  pressed  in  on  both  sides  by  high 
ridges  thickly  covered  with  copses  of  oak.  The 
bottom  of  the  dell  is  bare  and  ar(d.  In  the  lowest 
part,  and  close  under  one  of  the  hills,  is  an  oval 
pool,  not  50  fL  in  diameter,  the  water  m  which 
boils,  and  spouts  up  in  jets  d'eau,  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, to  a  height  of  several  feet,  with  a  hissuig 
noise,  accompanied  by  strong  sulphurous  and 
mephitic  exhalations. 

It  was  through  this  orifice  that  the  fury  Alecto 
descended  to  Tartarus,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
place  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  admirable 
description  given  by  Virgil  ^— 

'  Ert  locofti  ItalisB  in  medio  sub  montibus  altis, 
Kobills,  et  famft  multlR  memoratus  in  oris, 
AmMincti  valles :  denBis  hunc  frondibug  atrom 
Vrget  utrimque  latas  nemoris,  medioque  fragoeos 
Dat  eonitum  saxis  et  torto  vertice  torrens. 
Hlc  specuB  taorrendum,  et  rasvl  Bpiracnla  Ditis, 
Honstranttir,  ruptoque  ingens  Acheroute  vorago 
Pestiferas  aperit  fauces.' 

.Sncid  vii.  line  568« 

FROME,  or  FROME-SELWOOD,  a  pari,  bor., 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Somerset,  hund. 
Frome,  near  the  W.  border  of  the  co. ;  11  m.  S.  by 
E.  Bath,  and  lloj  m.  W.  London  by  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  pari  bor.  9,622,  and 
of  par.  11,200  in  1861.  Frome  is  situated  on  an 
irregular  acclivity  rising  abmptly  from  the  Frome, 
or  stream  whence  it  derives  ita  name,  and  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  five  arches.  The 
principal  street  contains  many  well-built  houses, 
and  a  good  modem  market-place ;  between  thirty 
and  forty  other  streets,  mostly  very  narrow  and 
irregular,  bein^  connected  with  it  on  either  side. 
It  is  paved,  lighted,  and  amply  supplied  with 
water.    The  church,  dedicated  to  tSt.  John,  vi  a 
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spacious  stmcture  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  witK 
a  tower  and  tine  octagonal  spire  120  ft  in  hei|i;ht, 
has  four  ancient  chapels,  and  many  interesting 
monuments ;  it  was  restored  in  1863.  Then:  are 
three  other  churches,  and  six  dissenting  chapelfi. 
There  are  also  asylums  for  the  maintenance,  edu- 
cation, and  apprenticing  forty  poor  girls  ;  an 
almshouse  for  twenty  poor  men,  in  a  substantial 

3uadran^lar  building  erected  in  1790,  and  eii- 
owed  with  funded  property  of  800i  a  year;  a  free 
grammar  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI. ;  a  charity  school,  in  which  thirty-eeven  boj-s 
are  clothed  and  educated  for  four  years,  and  then 
apprenticed;  an  almshouse  for  thirty-one  old 
women,  founded  at  the  same  period  as  t^e  charity 
school  (Edw.  IV.),  and  connected  with  the  sanie 
endowment.  There  is  also  a  national  school  for 
200  boys  and  150  girls;  and  several  large  Son- 
day  schools.  The  chief  market,  Wednesday;  a 
smaller  one,  Saturday.  Fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle  and 
cheese,  Feb.  24  and  Nov.  25.  Thewoollen  mana- 
facture  is  the  ancient  staple  of  the  town,  and  fnr- 
nishes  the  chief  employment  of  the  popu  The 
goods  consist  chiefly  of  'the  finer  kinds  of  broad- 
doth  and  kerseymeres.  Cards  for  dressing  wool 
are  also  manufactured,  though  to  a  much  less  es> 
tent  than  formerly,  when  it  supplied  them  to  a 
great  part  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  canal 
hence  to  Stolbridge,  with  a  branch  to  Wells  aud 
Bradford.  The  Reform  Act  conferred,  for  the  first 
time,  on  Frome  the  pri\nlege  of  sending  one  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  The  limits  of  the  pari.  bur.  com- 
prise a  nearly  square  space,  extending  about  1  m. 
each  way.  Registered  electors  899  in  1862.  The 
neighbourhood  is  fertile  and  picturesque,  and  con- 
tains many  old  family  mansions.  Frome  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  excellent  ale.  Two  conrts- 
leet  are  held,  one  by  tie  Marquis  of  Bath,  the 
other  by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  lords  of  the  manor. 
Petty  sessions  for  the  division  are  also  held  in  the 
town. 

FROSINONE  (an.  Fnumo),  a  town  of  Sooth- 
em  Italy,  prov.  of  same  name,  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  hill  near  the  Cosa,  and  on  the  upper  road 
between  Rome  and  Naples;  47^  m.  ESE.  the 
former  city.  Pop.  7,860  in  1858.  The  town  is 
ver>'  ill-built,  but  has  many  churches  and  eon- 
vents;  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  the  residence 
of  a  card,  delegate.  It  has  an  annual  fair,  which 
be^ns  at  Whitsuntide,  and  lasts  twenty  dava. 
Being  near  the  confines  of  the  former  Neapolitan 
territory,  its  neighbourhood  is  infamous  for  bri- 
gandage; to  repress  which  a  criminal  tribunal, 
established  in  it,  offers  a  reward  for  the  heads  of 
brigands. 

I UERTE  (EL),  an  inland  dty  of  Mexico,  state 
of  Sonora,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.;  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  360  m.  NW.  by  W.  Durango,  and 
770  m.  NW.  Mexico.  Pop.  estim.  at  4,600  in 
1862.  The  town  was  ori^all^  a  military  station, 
established  by  the  Spaniards  m  their  progress  to- 
wards the  N.  It  is  now  a  commercial  depot  for. 
goods  passing  to  and  from  the  port  of  Gna^-mas ; 
and  the  seat  of  the  governor,  and  supreme  txibuiial 
of  justice.  Its  importance  is  wholly  due  to  these 
circumstances,  its  local  position  being  far  from 
favourable.  It  stands  on  the  N.  ridge  of  a  vast 
sandy  plain,  destitute  of  vegetation,  except  in  the 
rainy  season,  or  in  spots  where  the  vidniiy  of  the 
mountains,  or  the  confiuence  of  two  large  streams, 
ensure  a  supply  of  water ;  added  to  which  the  heat 
in  summer  is  almost  insupportable. 

FULDA,  a  town  of  W.  Germany,  cap.  piov. 
Fulda,  G.  D.  Hesse-Cassel,  on  the  fiver  of  same 
name,  which  is  here  crossed  bv  a  handsome  stone 
bridge,  62  m.  SSE.  Cassel,  and  66  m.  NE.  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Mayn,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort 
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to  Eisenach.  Pop.  10,112  in  1861.  It  is  a  piettj 
town  in  a  very  agreeable  sitaation;  has  some 
good  streets,  and  several  squares ;  of  the  latter, 
that  in  which  the  cathedral  stands  is  the  princi- 
pal, and  is  ornamented  with  two  obelisks  upwards 
of  40  ft.  high.  The  cathedral  is  an  elegant  edi- 
fice, about  335  ft  long,  by  213  it  in  breadth ;  it 
has  a  tower  190  ft.,  and  a  handsome  cupola  180  ft. 
high,  the  latter  raised  upon  16  Ionic  columns ;  a 
hig-h  altar  and  15  others,  2  organs,  the  largest  of 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  and  the 
tomb  of  St  Boniface.  There  are  tiiree  other  Rom. 
Cath.  churches,  a  Lutheran  church,  and  some 
other  places  of  worship,  a  bishop's  palace  and 
garden,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  Benedictine  con- 
vent, Kom.  Cath.  seminary,  public  libraiy,  gym- 
nasium, lyceum,  school  of  industry,  and  many 
other  schools;  several  hospitals,  ap  orphan  asy- 
lum, various  benevolent  institutions,  an  arsenal, 
house  of  correction,  and  worlchouse.  Fulda  is  the 
residence  of  a  R.  Cath.  bishop,  with  supreme 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  throughout  Hesse-Cas- 
sel;  and  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  judicial  court 
of  the  prov.  It  has  factories  of  stockings,  linen 
and  woollen  fabrics,  tobacco,  and  leather;  dye- 
houses,  and  wax  bleaching  and  saltpetre  works. 
About  a  league  S.  of  the  town  is  Adolphsek,  or 
the  *  Pheasautry,'  a  country  seat  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  prince-bishops  of  Fulda. 

FUNCHAL,  a  town  of  Madeira,  which  see. 

FUNEN,  or  EVEN,  an  island  of  the  Danish 
archipela^,  the  next  in  size  after  Zealand,  lying 
between  it  and  continental  Denmark;  separated 
from  the  former  by  the  Great,  and  from  the  latter 
by  the  Little  Belt  It  extends  between  lat  55^  2' 
and  550  88'  N.,  and  long.  9°  42'  and  10^  58'  E. 
Length,  NE.  to  SW.,  50  m.  Area,  1,187  sq.  m. 
Pop.  196,811  in  1858.  The  surface  is  generally 
undulating;  there  are  a  few  hills  in  the  8., 
but  they  rise  to  no  considerable  height  The 
shores  are  very  much  indented ;  and  in  the  NE. 
the  Odensee-Bord  extends  inland  for  several 
miles.  The  chief  river  is  that  of  Odensee,  which 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  island ;  rivulets, 
lakes,  and  marshes  numerous.  Climate  humid 
an^  variable ;  soil  very  productive.  *  Funen  pre- 
sents a  less  agreeable  prospect  than  Zealand, 
owing  not  to  its  more  scanty  fertility,  but  to  the 
greater  paucity  of  trees.  The  crops  seem  equally 
abundant,  and  the  flocks  equally  numerous ;  and, 
indeed,  Funen  is  more  an  exporting  country  than 
Zealand,  in  both  00m  and  cattle.'  (Inglis,  Nor- 
way, 327-828.)  Barlejr,  oats,  buckwheat,  rye,  and 
vegetables  are  grown  in  quantities  much  beyond 
those  required  for  home  consumption;  flax  and 
hemp  are  largely  cultivated,  and  orchards  are 
n  umeroua.  The  honey  is  very  superior,  add  an 
article  of  considerable  export  Turf,  clay,  and 
chalk  are  the  only  minoid  products  of  value. 
There  are  a  few  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  fabrics,  and  many  domestic  ones  of  stock- 
ingSy  and  other  articles.  Besides  com,  cattle, 
horses,  and  honey,  the  chief  exports  are  fruit, 
lard,  butter,  leather,  salted  meat,  and  some  manu- 
factured goods;  the  tnde  is  brisk,  and  chiefly 
with  Norway  and  Sweden.  Funen,  together  w^ith 
the  islands  of  Langeland,  Taasing,  Ac,  forms  a 
proT.  of  Denmark.  Chief  towns,  Odensee,  the 
cap.,  Svendborg)  and  Nyeborg. 

FUNFKJRCMEN  (Hung.  Peed),  one  of  the 
moat  an.  towns  of  Hungary,  co.  Baranya,  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  in  a  rich 
country,  404  m.  SSW.  Buda,  and  40  m.  N'W.  by 
2i,  Esseck^  Pop.  17,447  in  1857.  The  town,  be- 
sides the  cathedral,  which  is  the  oldest  religions 
edifice  in  Hungar}',  and  occupies  the  site  of  a 
Koman  fortress,   has  six  churches,  and  several 
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convents.  There  are  also  numerous  remains  of 
mosques,  baths,  and  other  Turkish  edifices,  FUnf- 
kirchen  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks 
from  1543  to  1686.  This  town  is  the  residence  of 
a  Rom.  Cath.  bishop,  and  has  a  seminary  for  the 
R.  Cath.  cleigy,  a  gymnasium,  normal  and  mili- 
tary schools,  a  librar}',  and  a  cabinet  of  coins.  It 
has  also  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  flannels, 
leather,  and  tobacco,  and  a  considerable  trade,  prin- 
cipally in  wine,  tobacco,  and  gall-nuts,  the  produce 
ol  the  adjacent  countrv.  The  town  is  noted  for  warm 
mineral  baths,  and  about  7  m.  distant  from  it  is  a 
remarkable  stalactite  cavern. 

FURRUCKABAD,  a  distr.  of  Ilindostan,  prov. 
Agra,  presid.  Bengal,  almost  wholly  included  in 
the  Doab;  between  lat  27°  and  28<^'N.,  and  long. 
78<^  40'  and  79©  40'  K  ;  havmg  N.  the  districts  of 
Horadabad  and  Bareily,  E.  the  dom.  of  Oude  and 
the  distr.  of  Cawnpore,  and  S.  and  W.  those  of 
Etawah  and  Alighur.  Area,  1,850  sq.  m.  The 
distr.  suffered  greatlv  from  the  anarchy  that  pre-, 
vailed  in  this  part  oi  India  before  the  British  rule 
was  established. 

FuRRUCKABAD  (Farakhabad,  a  happy  rai- 
dence),  an  inland  city  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Agra, 
cap.  of  the  above  district,  near  the  S.  Iwnk  of  the 
Ganges,  82  m.  ENE.  Agra,  156  m.  NW.  AUahabad, 
and  80  m.  WNW.  Lncknow.  Pop.  estim.  at  60,000. 
The  city  is  considered  the  chief'  commercial  em- 
porium of  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces,  and 
IS  said  to  be  the  common  resort  of  needy  and  disso- 
lute characters  from  the  rest  of  Hindostan.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  kept  in  tolerable  repair ;  streets 
in  parts  wide,  and  many  of  the  open  spots  and 
buildings  shaded  by  trees ;  but,  excepting  in  the 
principal  thoroughfares,  most  of  the  houses  are  of 
mud.  Here,  in  1805,  Lord  Lake  surprised  and  ob- 
tained a  decisive  victory  over  Holkar's  cavalry. 

FURTH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  arc  Middle-Fran- 
conia,  on  the  Regnitz,  20  m.  NE.  Anspach,  on  the 
railway  from  Ntlmbeii^  to  Wttrzburg.  Pop.  19,125 
in  1861.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  out  con- 
tains many  good  houses ;  is  the  seiat  of  a  town  and 
district  judicial  tribunal,  and  has  two  Lutheran 
churches,  a  Rom.  Cath.  church,  several  syna- 
gogues, Latin  and  numerous  other  schools,  besides 
schools  of  industry,  arts  and  trades.  The  Jews, 
who  are  interdicted  from  settling  in  Nuremberg, 
enjoy  in  Furth  privileges  denied  them  elsewhere 
on  the  Continent;  they  have  here  a  separate  couit 
of  justice,  a  Hebrew  college,  and  two  printing 
presses,  exclusively  devoted  to  Hebrew  publica- 
tions. It  is  principally  owing  to  their  exertions 
that  Furth  has  beoome,  next  to  Nurembeig,  the 
principal  manufacturing  town  in  the  Bavarian 
dominion.  It  has  numerous  factories  of  mirrors, 
chandeliers,  lacquered  ware,  spectacles,  lead  pen- 
cils, tobacco,  gold  and  silver  wire,  gold  leaf,  turned 
brass,  wood,  horn,  and  bone  wares,  stockings  and 
other  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  liqueursr 
coloured  paper,  buttons,  toys,  trinkets,  and  pipes. 
These  articles  are  exported  principally  to  N.  and 
S.  America,  the  Levant,  Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  N. 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden*  Besides*  the 
foregoing,  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  other  kinds 
of  produce ;  and  a  huge  fair  is  annually  held  here. 
The  first  railroad  for  steam  carriages  in  Germany 
was  completed  in  1835-36,  between  this  town  and 
Nurembeig,  a  distance  of  4^  m.  About  half  way 
between  the  two  towns,  the  canal  which  connects 
the  Danube  with  the  Rhine,  is  carried  over  the 
railway.  Furth  is  first  mentioned  early  in  the 
10th  century.  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  defeated 
in  1682,  in  an  attempt  to  carry  the  entrenchments 
of  Wallenstein,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city. 
It  was  not  till  1818  that  Furth  obtained  its  mu- 
nicipal rights, 
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FUTTEGHUR  (Fataghur,  the  fort  of  vtdnry), 
an  inL  town  of  Hlndostan,  prov.  Agra,  on  tbe  W. 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  8  m.  E.  Furrackabad ;  lat 
27°  21'  N.,  long.  79®  80'  E.  It  is  a  Britiah  mili- 
tary station,  and  the  residence  of  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  Fumickabad  collectonite,  as  well 
ajB  of  several  European  merchants.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  built  with  mud  walls,  and  a  mud  fort 
has  been  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  arsenaL 
The  cantonments  possess  an  elegant  theatre.  A 
government  mint  has  been  established  here. 
Tents  of  a  superior  kind  are  manufactured  in 
Futteghur. 

FUTTEHPOOR,  alaiige  inland  town  of  Hindos- 
tan,  prov.  Allahabad,  cap.  distr.  of  same  name, 
on  the  high  road  from  Bengal  to  the  upper  pro- 
vinces ;  60  m.  N  W.  Allahabad,  on  the  railway  from 
Alkhabad  to  Delhi ;  lat.  25°  56'  N.,  long.  80«>  45' 
£.  Some  years  smce  it  appeared  prosperous,  and 
contained,  besides  several  good  houses,  a  recently 
built  and  elegant  mosque.    Like  most  tovms  in  its 
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vicinity,  it  is  surrounded  with  tombs,  and  on  one 
side  of  it  is  a  large  endowed  «erat,  or  hotel  for  the 
gratuitous  accommodation  of  travellers. 

FUTTIPOOR  SIKRA,  an  inland  town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  prov.  Agra,  on  the  British  frontier,  19  m. 
WSW.  Agra ;  lat.  26°  6'  N.,  long.  77©  84'  E.  ThU 
town  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  empemr 
Acbar,  who  built  a  stone  wall  of  great  extent,  with 
battlements  and  towers  round  it,  the  area  witliin 
which  appears  never  to  have  been  filled  up.  The 
town,  which  is  but  small,  is  buUt  of  stone.  It 
'  contains  the  spacious  and  tolerably  entire  remains 
!  of  Acbar's  palace,  the  tombs  of  several  of  his 
'  family,  and  of  some  Mohammedan  saints  and 
I  statesmen. 

!  FYZABAD  (a  beatOifid  residence),  an  inland 
I  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Oude,  of  which  it  was 
>  formerly  the  eap.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river 
I  Kalee;*60  m.  £.  Lucknow.  It  is  still  huqge  and 
I  populous ;  it  contains  the  remains  of  a  fortress,  and 
of  the  palace  of  Shuja  ul  Dowlah. 
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riAETA  (an.  Giieto),a  fortified  sea-port  town  of 
^^  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Caserta,  cap.  distr.  and 
cant,  at  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula,  on  the  W. 
shore  of  Italy,  forming  the  NW.  boundary  of  the 
gulf  to  which  it  gives  name ;  4  m.  SSW.  Mola-di- 
iraiStAj  41  m.  NW.  Naples,  and  72  m.  SE.  Rome. 
Pop.  16,344  in  1861.  The  town  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  keys  of  {Southern  Italy,  being  strong  from 
its  position,  and  defended  by  walls  flanked  with 
bastions  and  redoubts,  and  by  a  square  castle 
situated  on  a  rock.  Its  suburbs  are  much  more 
extensive  than  the  town  itself. 

Gafita  is  irregularly  built ;  its  streets  are  narrow 
and  steep ;  those  in  the  city  are,  however,  greatly 
inferior  to  those  in  the  suburbs.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral with  a  fine  tower,  the  construction  of  which 
is  attributed  to  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa; 
nine  other  churches,  several  convents,  a  public 
seminary,  a  hospital,  and  a  foundling  asylum. 
On  the  'isthmus  connecting  the  citadel  with  the 
mainland  stands  the  Torre  cTOrlandOf  originally 
the  tomb  of  Plancus;  and  near  the  suburb  of  Cas- 
tellone  is  the  Tmper  of  Cicero,  Its  port,  which 
has  7  fath.  water,  though  not  the  largest,  is  one  of 
the  safest  and  best  in  Italy.  This  city  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  pope.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable trade.  Its  neighbourhood  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  covered  with  villas  and  country 
houses. 

Caieta  is  very  ancient    Viigil  says  it  derived 
its  name  from  the  nurse  of  iEneas  buried  in  it: — 
*  Tn  qnoque  littoribus  nostris,  iBnela  nntrix, 
^temaoL  moriens  famam,  Caieta,  dedigti.' 

.aSneld  vil.  1. 

It  became  the  residence  of  many  opulent  pa- 
trician families  of  Rome ;  and  Cicero  was  put  to 
death,  by  order  of  Antony,  in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity. After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  it 
had  a  republican  form  of  government,  at  the  head 
of  which,  however,  was  phiced  a  duke,  acknow- 
ledging the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  pope.  It 
coined  its  own  money  till  1191;  in  1485,  it  was 
taken  by  Alphonso  V.  of  Aragon ;  and  since  then 
has  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  In  modem 
times  it  has  been  repeatedly  besieged;  the  last 
siege  of  any  great  note  was  in  1806,  when  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  It,  however,  held 
out  against  the  Austrians  for  some  time,  both  in 


1815  and  1821,  and  withstood  during  a  few  weeks 
the  troops  under  General  Garibaldi,  who  besieged 
it  in  November,  1860,  when  the  last  king  of  Na^es 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  fortress. 

GAILLAC,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Tarn,  capi. 
arrond.,  on  the  Tarn,  12  m.  SSW.  Alby.  Pofw 
7,834  in  1861.  The  town  is  ill  built,  but  kas  been 
of  late  considerably  improved,  and  is  well  lighted. 
It  has  extensive  suburbs,  a  tribunal  of  primary' 
jurisdiction,  a  communal  college, a  society  of  un- 
culture,  two  hospitals,  and  a  small  theati^  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture ;  and  has  manufactures 
of  wine  casks,  hats,  leather,  and  brandy ;  besides 
dyeing  houses,  and  docks  for  building  boats.  Its 
neighbourhood  produces  some  very  good,  strong- 
bodied,  deep-coloured  wines,  which  are  said  to  beaf 
sea-voyages  well.  These  wines  constatute  the 
principal  exports  of  Gaillac. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  a  market-town,  river  poit, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Lincoln,  wap.Conringnam 
in  Lmdsay,on  the  Trent,  about  21  m.  from  its 
embouchure,  in  the  sestuary  of  the  Humber;  15 
m.  NW.  Lincohi,  117  m.  N.  by  W.  London  by 
road,  and  155^  m.  by  London  and  North  Western 
railway^.  Pop.  6,320  in  1861.  The  town,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  one  long  street,  running  parallel  with 
the  river,  is  clean,  well-paved,  and  sufficiently 
lighted.  The  church  is  a  modem  building,  erected 
by  the  inhab.  in  1748;  the  living,  a  vicarage 
attached  to  one  of  the  stalls  in  Lincoln  cathedral 
There  are  also  several  places  of  worship  for  dis- 
senters of  various  denominations.  The  town-hall, 
which  is  used  also  as  an  assembly-room,  is  a  con- 
veniejit  brick  building ;  the  lower  part  is  used  as 
a  gaol,  and  for  shops.  There  is  a  small  theatre. 
The  bridge  over  the  Trent,  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  town,  built  in  1791,  is  of  stone,  with  three 
elliptical  arches.  At  the  NW.  end  of  the  town 
stands  a  yery  singular  building,  known  as  the  Old 
Hall,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  palace  of  John  of 
Gaunt ;  but  its  appearance  shows  it  to  be  of  later 
,  date.  It  is  composed  of  oak  timber  framing,  and 
I  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  the  N.  side  of 
I  which  was  a  chapel :  gardens  were  formerly 
attached,  and  a  moat  surrounded  it  About  ^  m. 
S.  from  the  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  are  the 
Castle  hills,  momids  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
during  the  civil  w^ars  under  Charles  I.  The  tide 
ascends  the  Trent  as  far  as  Gainsborough,  which 
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being  reached  by  ressela  of  from  160  to  200  tons, 
has  a  considerable  coasting  and  some  ^reign  trade : 
and  it  possesses  means  of  communicating  with  the 
interior  by  the  Chesterfield  and  Fossdyke  canals. 
The  shipping  belonginfi^  to  the  port  oonsisted,  on 
the  1st  or  Jan.  1864,  of  11  sailing  vessels  ander  50, 
and  of  2  sailing  vessels  above  50  tons ;  besides  10 
steamers  of  a  total  burden  of  599  tons.  The 
customs  duties  received  here  were  to  the  amount 
of  11,697A  in  1869;  of  ll,168t  in  1861;  and  of 
9,864t  in  1868.  Vessels  of  considerable  burden 
have  been  built  here.  Markets  on  Tuesday,  and 
fairs  for  cattle  and  toys  on  Easter  Tuesday  and 
October  20.  Gainsborough  is  the  birthplace  of 
Bishop  Patrick,  the  well-luiown  commentator  on 
the  Bible. 

GAL ACZ,  or  GALATZ,  a  town  of  Moldavia,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Danube,  between  the  confluence 
of  the  Screth  and  the  Pruth  with  that  river,  80 
m.  W.  its  Soulineh  mouth;  lat  46°  24'  N.,  long. 
280  K  Pop.  estimated  at  between  76,000  and 
80,000.  The  town,  especially  the  older  parts,  is 
ill- built  and  filthy.  *  Picture  to  yourself,^  says  a 
French  traveller,' M.  St,  Marc  Giraidin,  *  upon  an 
eminence  sloping  rapidly  to  the  waterside,  a  con- 
fused cluster  of  wooden  huts,  intersected  by  irr^ 
gular  streets,  paved  with  trunks  of  trees,  placed 
from  one  side  to  the  other ;  when  it  is  fine  weather 
a  tremendous  dust,— converted  by  rain  into  deep 
mud.  Imagine  these  cabins,  dark  and  sombre 
within;  and  without,  filthy  with  mud;  a  sorry 
caravanseiy  by  way  of  inn,  with  apartments  almost 
without  furniture,  and  as  full  of  dust  as  the  streets ; 
not  the  least  appearance  of  order,  cleanliness,  or 
arrangement ;  a  town  constructed  like  an  encamp- 
ment—such  is  Old  Galacas.'  The  houses  are  built 
of  onpainted  wood,  and  roofed  with  the  same 
material.  Most  of  them  are  limited  to  a  single 
floor,  with  a  front  open  towards  the  street;  and 
goods  exposed  for  sale  are  spread  out  on  the 
ground.  But  considerable  improvements  have 
lattcriy  been  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  town ;  and, 
within  the  last  few  years,  a  new  and  superior  town 
has  begim  to  grow  up  b^  the  side  of  the  former. 
It  is  seated  on  a  hill  which  over  loots  the  Danube. 
The  houses,  two  stories  high,  tiled  and  white- 
washed and  furnished  in  good  style,  are  occupied 
by  the  richer  class  of  merchants,  and  by  the  consuls 
and  other  public  functionaries  resident  in  the  place. 
About  1,000  of  the  inhabs.  of  Galacz  are  said  to  be 
immigrants  from  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  has,  also, 
a  considerable  number  of  Jews  and  Armenians. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  greater  part  of  its  trade 
has  been  carried  on  by  Greek  merchants;  but 
latteriy  many  Enelish  and  other  foreign  houses 
bare  been  established  in  it 

Galacz  has  of  late  years,  or  since  the  opening  of 
the  trade  of  the  Danube  in  1829,  becoipe  an  im- 

Strtant  emporium.  It  is  the  principid  port  of 
oldavia,  and  along  with  Ibraila  or  Brahilow  (see 
Braiiilow),  about  12  m.  further  up  the  river, is  the 
chief  entrepot  of  the  vast  countries  tiavex^  by 
the  Danub«  from  Hungary  to  the  Black  Sea.  Its 
great  articles  of  export  are  wheat  and  Indian  com, 
rye,  tallow,  wool,  butter,  timber,  staves,  hides, 
wax,  wine,  and  skins;  the  principal  imports  being 
olive  and  other  oils,  manufactured  goods,  hardware, 
and  colonial  produce.  Galatz  has  also  some 
manufoctories,  among  which  a  laige  soap  and 
candle  factory,  an  establishment  for  preserving 
meat,  and  a  huge  steam  flour  mill.  Galatz  is  the 
shipping  port  for  almost  all  the  merchandize 
which  enters  the  principalities  by  sea.  The  wheat 
shipped  here  is  superior  to  that  of  Ibraila.  Sub- 
joined is  a  table  showing  the  quantiries  and  value 
of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Galatz  in 
Ibe  year  1860  :-- 
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ArtldM 

ValM 

Wheat 

.Qrs. 

151,680 

242,608 

Bye   .       .       . 

88,270 

84,443 

Barley       .       . 

•    »» 

6,697 

4,018 

Indian  Corn     . 

■       M 

270,217 

288,728 

Linaeed     . 

•       »» 

1,602 

4,606 

Bapeeeed  . 

•       »l 

1,426 

4,278 

Kidney  Beans  . 

2,780 

6,660 

Flour 

'CwttL 

— 



TaUow      . 



__ 

Walnuts    . 

*      It 



__ 

Tobacco    . 

3,813 

7,626 

Preserved  Meat 

Cam 





Planks  and  Deals 

Pieces 

364,M7 

6,076 

Stock  Pish 

Bales 

— . 



Other  Arttdes  . 
Total      . 

Value 

— 

2,648 

- 

695,886 

The  shipping,  in  1860,  consisted  of  620  vessels, 
of  a  total  burthen  of  99,120  tons,  which  cleared 
the  port.  Among  them  were  58  firitish  vessels, 
of  10,253  tons  burthen. 

GALASUI£LS,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  manufac^ 
turing  town  of  Scotland,  partly  in  co.  Selkirk,  and 
partly  in  co.  Roxburgh,  on  both  sides  the  Gala,  1 
m.  from  its  influx  into  the  Tweed,  27  m.  SSE. 
Edinburgh  and  50  m.  N.  Carlisle,  on  the  Edinburgh 
and  Hawick  railway.  Pop.  8,189  in  1861.  Though 
a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  most  of  the 
bmldings  are  new ;  manufactures,  to  which  it  owes 
its  present  importance  and  increased  size,  have 
only  of  late  years  been  carried  to  any  great  extent. 
The  town  is  somewhat  irregularly  buDt,  but  it  has 
a  picturesque  appearance,  being  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  pastoral  dbtrict,  and  hemmed  in 
by  richly  wooded  hills,  of  considerable  height.  The 
opposite  portions  of  the  town  are  connected  by 
three  bridges.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of 
importance,  except  the  parish  church  and  a  few 
chapels.  The  schools  are  four  in  number;  one  of 
them  parochial.  There  are  two  subscription 
libraries,  a  reading-room,  and  a  mechanics'  msti> 
tution.  Galashiels  is  ronuirkable  for  its  woollen 
manufacture.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  a  pastoral 
country,  which  yields  abundance  of  wool,  the  in- 
habitants seem  to  have  cultivated  this  manufac- 
ture at  an  early  date,  though  it  was  long  on  a  rude 
and  limited  scale.  Nearly  half  the  raw  material 
is  manufactured  into  stockings  and  stocking  yarn, 
flannels,  blankets,  shawls  and  plaids;  the  remaiifder 
into  narrow  cloths,  of  various  kinds  and  colours, 
and  crumb  cloths,  of  grey  or  mixed  colours.  To 
this  narrow  cloth  the  general  name  of  tweed»  was 
long  given^  because  it  was  manufactured  on  the 
Tweed,  or  m  its  immediate  vicinity ;  but  the  term 
is  now  confined  to  a  particular  species,  of  a  mixed 
indefinite  colour.  Black  and  white  checks,  and 
tartans  of  various  patterns,  are  made  to  a  great 
extent.  The  tartans  made  at  Bannockbum  are  of 
hard-span  yam ;  those  made  in  Galashiels  are  of 
soft-spun  yam ;  the  two  fabrics  being  altogether 
different  in  their  texture  and  appearance.  The 
cloths  manufactured  have  generally  been  of  a 
coarse  kind,  but  of  late  a  finer  species  has  been 
produced ;  indeed  broad  cloths  of  the  finest  quality 
have  been  attempted,  and  with  no  inconsiderable, 
success.  By  the  use  of  foreign  wool,  the  flannels 
of  this  place  have  risen  to  a  degree  of  fineness 
surpassing  any  made  in  Scotland,  and  not  much 
inferior  to  the  best  produced  in  the  sister  kingdom. 
The  shawls,  when  made  of  foreign  wool»  are  ex- 
ceedingly soft  and  elegant,  as  also  what  are  called 
mufflers,  or  neckcloths,  for  gentlemen's  use.  Tan- 
ning of  leather  is  also  carried  on  to  a  oonsiderabla 
extent  in  Galashiels. 

Galashiels  was  erected  into  a  bor.  of  barony  \s\ 
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1599,  at  which  date  its  pop.  was  400.  Bat  it  is 
mentioned  in  history  nearly  three  centuries  before 
this  date.  (Hailcs'  Annals,  apud  annum  1337.) 
Galashiels  was  once  a  royal  hunting  station,  and 
was  used  as  such  when  the  king  came  to  *  the 
forest'  (Selkirkshire)  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  The  tower,  called  *  the  Peel,'  a  rudely 
built  square  edifice,  of  two  stories  high,  in  which 
he  resided,  was  demolished  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  Gala-house,  the  residence  of  the  feudal 
superior  of  the  bor.,  is  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Abbotsford,  the  celebrated  residence  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  is  not  above  a  mile  distant,  being  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tweed,  in  the  parish  of  Mel- 
rose. Gala  is  celebrated  in  song, '  the  braw,  braw 
lads  of  Gala  water ; '  as  are  alw)  the  Tweed,  and 
its  two  tributaries  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  £t~ 
terick  and  Yarrow. 

GALICIA  and  LODOMERIA  (KINGDOM 
OF),  a  prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  forming  its 
NE.  portion,  between  47^  10'  and  50®  60'  N.  lat., 
and  199  60'  and  26«>  36'  E.  long.  The  name  Ga- 
licia  is  derived  from  the  Polish  *  Halicz,'  as  Lodo- 
meria  is  from  *  Wladimir,'  both  being  ancient 
principalities,  forming  a  part  of  the  present  pro- 
vince, which  also  includes  the  territories  of  Poland 
which  fell  to  Austria  in  the  various  partitions  of 
that  countrv,  and  the  Bukowina,  c^ed  bv  the 
Turks  in  1774.  Galicia  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains,  by  wliich  it  is  separated  from 
Hungary  ;  on  the  NW.  Galicia  is  separated  from 
Prussia,  the  state  of  Cracow,  and  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  by  the  Vistula ;  on  the  N. 
and  NE.  it  is  open,  and  has  no  well  defined  boun- 
dary ;  the  E.  frontier  towards  Volhynia  is  formed 
by  the  little  stream  Podhorce,  which  falls  into  the 
I>niestr.  A  range  of  heights  divides  the  Buko- 
wina from  the  Turkish  part  of  Moldavia.  On 
the  W.,  the  little  stream  Biala,  a  tributary  of 
the  Vistula,  forms  the  boundary  towards  Austrian 
Silesia. 

Surface  of  the  Country, — Ljing  on  the  N.  and 
£.  fall  of  the  Carpathians,  from  their  summits  to 
the  great  N.  plain  into  which  they  subside,  Ga- 
licia is  mountainous  in  the  S.,  hilly  in  the  centre, 
and  in  the  N.,  and  most  extensive  portion,  a  con- 
tinued plain.  (For  an  account  of  the  Carpathians, 
sec  that  article.) 

River*. — Galicia  is  most  advantageously  sup- 

*  pliq^  with  rivers  suited  both  to  the  purposes  of 

*  commerce  and  irrigation.  The  Vistula  (Vesela), 
which  rises  in  Silesia,  and  flows  N.  to  Dantzic, 
where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic,  enters  the  kingdom 
at  Dziediz  above  Oswieczin,  and  forms  the  fron- 
tier as  far  as  Zawychost,  a  short  distance  below 
its  point  of  junction  with  the  San.  Blumenbach 
states  the  elevation  of  it*  be<l  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  at  its  entrance  into  Galicia  to  be  747  ft., 
and  at  Cracow  to  be  649  ft.  Notwithstanding 
this  rapid  fall,  the  Vistula  is  navigable  from 
Oswieczin  for  barges,  and  at  Cracow  for  larger 
vessels.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Vistula 
receives  the  Sola,  Skawa,  Dunajec,  and  San,  the 
sources  of  which  are  in  the  northern  Carpathian 
range.  The  San  is  the  second  river,  of  imix>rtance 
to  Galicia  from  the  length  of  its  navigable  course, 
which  commences  at  PrzemysL  The  Bug,  whose 
sources  lie  in  the  hills  to  the  N.  of  Lemberg,  leaves 
the  kingdom  before  it  becomes  navigable.  The 
sources  of  the  Dniestr,  which  flows  SE.  till  it  falls 
into  the  Black  Sea,  are  situated  in  the  Carpathians, 
a  little  to  the  W.  of  those  of  the  San.  The  course 
of  the  Dniestr  is  at  first  from  SW.  to  NE.,  but 
At  Koniaski  it  changes  to  a  general  south-east 
direction,  which  it  preserves  until  it  leaves  the 
kingdom.  The  Dniestr  is  navigable  from  Ko- 
niaszki,  within   26  m.  of  the   San,  where  it  is 


navi^ble;  so  that  it  would  not  be  difficult,  br 
uniting  these  rivers,  to  form  a  channel  of  comjjfh 
nication  between  the  Baltic  on  the  one  hao/^^Ed 
the  Black  Sea  on  the  other,  enabling  lie  com 
and  other  produce  of  the  prov.  to  be  sent  to  which- 
ever offered  the  most  profitable  outlet  Several 
other  important  rivers,  such  as  the  Pruth  and 
the  Szereth,  with  the  Suizuwa  and  the  Moldawa, 
its  tributaries,  take  their  rise  in  the  Bukowina, 
which,  however,  they  leave  before  they  attain  any 
size. 

Lake$* — If  all  the  sheets  of  standing  water 
which  are  denominated  lakes  be  nnmboed,  few 
countries  can  boast  of  so  many  as  Galicia.  Not 
only  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  bat  the 
valleys  that  intersect  the  hilly  country,  and  the 
shelvy  declivities  of  the  granite  masses  of  the 
Tatn,  are  full  of  small  lakes.  Some  of  the  last 
mentioned  are  most  picturesquely  situated,  and 
furnish  water  to  fine  cascades.  The  most  elevated 
is  the  Black  Lake  of  about  40  acres  in  extent,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Krivan. 

C/tmofe.— The  climate  of  Galicia  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bukowina,  tolerably  espial,  and 
in  wmter  is  very  cold.  The  greatest  heat  is  -♦-  92® 
in  summer,  and  the  greatest  cold  is— 22^  of  Fah^ 
according  to  Blumenbach,  who  states  the  mean 
temperature  of  Lembeiip^  to  be  -t-  46^^.  In  the 
Bukowina  the  climate  is  much  milder,  notwith* 
standing  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country, 
and  the  mean  temperature  is  several  degrees  higher, 
although  not  so  high  as  at  Vienna,  which  lies  nndcr 
nearly  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Czemowitz, 
the  cap.  of  the  Bukowina.  The  winds  are  violent, 
and  thunder-storms,  accompanied  by  hail  and  tor- 
rents of  rain,  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Soil. — ^The  most  generally  ferrile  portion  of  the 
province  is  the  hilly  country  which  occupies  its 
centre ;  the  country'rises  towards  the  S.,  the  sum« 
mits  of  the  moimtidns  presenting  little  but  bleak 
naked  rocks.  Towards  the  N.  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  likewise  diminishes  as  the  hiUs  subside  into 
the  sandy  marshy  plain.  The  valleys  which  in- 
tersect the  hiUs  are  usually  filled  with  swamps,  of 
which  such  as  are  drained  (and  these  are  now  the 
greater  part)  have  a  very  fertile  soil ;  but  the 
richest  portion  of  the  province  is  that  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Dniestr,  which  once  formed  a  part 
of  Podolia,  including  the  circles  of  Stanislawow, 
Ozortkaw,  Kolomea,  and  part  of  Bazezanv.  Some 
very  fertile  tracts  are  likewise  found  along  the 
banks  of  the  San. 

Products, — The  agricultural  prodnctioiia  are  the 
most  important  in  point  of  value,  although  ooo- 
fined  to  the  common  grains  and  potatoes.  Maiae 
is  only  cultivated  in  the  Bukowma.  The  forests 
are  chiefly  of  fir;  flax  and  hemp  are  grown  in 
great  abundance.  Of  minerals,  iron  is  found  all 
through  the  range  of  the  Carpathians,  althoogh 
but  little  mining  is  carried  on :  jgold  and  lead, 
with  silver,  in  small  quantities,  copper  near  Poaa- 
porita  in  the  Bukowina,  zinc  and  sulphur ;  bat 
none  of  these  minerals  occur  in  a  quantit}*  propor- 
tioned to  the  riches  of  the  other  provinoes  of  the 
empire.  Salt  alone  b  fouud  in  extensive,  and 
almost  inexhaustible  beds,  which  stretdli  all  along 
the  range  of  the  Carpathians.  Coals  are  foond  in 
man^  places ;  marble  and  alabaster  of  middling 
qualities,  and  quartz  in  great  abundance,  which  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  glass ;  rock  crystal, 
agate,  jasper,  and  inferior  qualities  of  opal,  occur 
in  the  mountains.  But  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
secondary  formations  are  covert  by  the  immense 
bed  of  sand  which  forms  the  Polish'plain,  it  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  their  exact  nature,  and  what  mi- 
neiids  they  contain. 
Political  Divisioiu.  —  Galicia  ia   composed,   at 
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tlready  stated,  partly  of  Polish  and  partly  of  Tiftk- 
Uh  t^torics.  In  the  W.  parts  the  duchies  of 
OsMrieczJun  and  Zabor,  though  belonging,  at  the 
time  of  the  partition,  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
were  claimed  as  iiefs  of  the  German  empire,  be- 
cause anciently  the  Polish  sovereigns  occasionally 
did  homage  for  these  possessions.  Between  them 
and  the  San,  a  Polish  race,  the  Mazurs,  inhabit 
the  hilly  country,  while  the  mostly  level  land 
beyond  that  river  is  tenanted  by  a  Russian  race, 
differing  in  language,  manners,  and  appearance 
from  their  Polish,  as  well  as  from  their  Moldavian 
neighbours  in  the  Bnkowina. 

The  population  of  the  province  amounted  in 
1818,  according  to  official  reports,  to  8,760,319 ;  in 
J  837,  to  4,699,681 ;  and  in  1867,  to  4,697,470.  The 
figures  show  that,  although  there  was  an  increase 
of  nearly  one  per  cent,  per  annum  during  the  19 
^ears  preceding  1837,  there  was  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  next  20  yearsL  This  is  explained  by  the 
levolutionary  movement  of  1848-9,  which  was  of 
extraordina^  violence  in  Galida,  and  cost  a  great 
number  of  lives. 

According  to  the  census  of  1867,  there  are  no 
less  than  24,976  noblemen  in  Galicia.  They  claim 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Polish  knights  who 
subjugated  the  origiual  inhabitants,  of  Russian 
origin,  the  Kusniaks:  All  these  nobles  are  very 
NTOud,  though  roost  of  them  are  wretchedly  poor. 
Their  number  is  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the  un- 
limited divisibility  of  real  as  well  as  other  property, 
and  the  fact  that  titles  no  less  than  estates  descend 
alike  to  all  the  children  of  a  family,  however 
numerous. 

Oecupatiotu  of  the  People, — Agriculture  is  the 
principal  source  of  wealth  in  the  province,  a  great 
portion  of  which  is  very  fertile.  Of  late  years  im- 
proved systems  of  agriculture  have  been  introduced 
on  nearly  all  the  estates  of  the  larger  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  beet-root  sugar  factories  are  generally 
diffused.  The  principal  agricultural  products  aris 
barley  and  oats,  explained  by  their  immense  con- 
sumption in  distilleries,  as  whisky  and  potatoes 
osay  be  said  to  be  the  principal  beverage  and  food 
of  the  peasantiy.  Aj|;nculture  is  extremely  back- 
ward. Cattle  breeding  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved of  late  vears.  Swiss  and  Tj'rolese  homed 
cattle,  and  menno  sheep  from  Saxony  and  Silesia, 
have  been  introduced  by  improving  proprietors, 
amongst  whom  Counts  Alfred  and  Leo  rotocki, 
Scarbeck,  Mniszeck,  and  Prince  Sangusko,  may  be 
specified.  The  native  breeds  of  all  kinds  of  cattle 
are  veiy  bad,  or  have  degenerated ;  the  horses  are 
small,  but  capMible  of  great  endurance;  and  the 
cows  give  but  little  milk.  Great  quantitie»  of 
homed  cattle  an  annually  imported  from  Moldavia, 
but  are  mostly  driven  through  to  the  great  market 
at  Olmutz,  which  supplies  Vienna.  Calves  and 
heifers  are,  however,  also  bought  of  the  Molda- 
vians, and  fattened  either  in  the  fine  marsh  pas- 
tures, which  are  verj-  numerous,  or  by  stall-feeding, 
which  is  in  general  practice  upon  larj^e  farms,  and 
which  is  always  connected  with  distLlling.  Turnips 
and  clover  are  commonly  grown  where  farming  is 
good.  Though  large,  the  estates  of  the  Galician 
nobles  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  Poland.  A 
return,  of  the  year  1860,  gives  the  number  of  estates 
bdooiB^ing  to  nobles,  and  possessed  of  manorial 
jurisdiction,  at  3,172,  and  those  belonging  to  other 
ranoprietora,  mostly  small  in  extent,  at  730,410. 
The  continued  subdivision  of  the  soil  seems  to  pro- 
duce gradually  results  similar  to  those  witnessed 
in  France. 

Maimfacttirea, — ^The  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  provint;e  is  quite  inconsiderable.  After  distil- 
leries and  breweries,  both  of  which  are  united  with 
farming  on  huge  estates,  mining  industry  is  the 


most  considerable.  Salt,  which  is  found  in  a  fossil 
state  in  the  greatest  abundance,  is  worked  only  on 
government  account,  it  being  a  monopoly  of  the 
crown.  The  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka—connected 
by  railway  with  Cracow— and  Bochnia  are  cele- 
brated for  their  immense  extent.  On  the  cession 
of  these  mines  to  Austria,  a  stipulation  was  made 
in  favour  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  to  which  these 
mines  furnish  annually  any  quantitv  required,  at 
2  fl.  {As,)  per  cwt.  for  rock  salt,  and  the  same  price 
for  140  lbs.  of  boiled  salt  The  quantity  of  salt 
produced  in  Galicia  amounts,  on  the  average,  to 
1,500,000  cwt  per  annum,  of  which  VVieliczka  fur- 
nishes nearly  1 ,000,000  cwt  On  the  whole,  mining 
may  be  said  rather  to  decline  than  to  increase. 
Flints  for  guns  were  formerly  prepared  in  large 
quantities  at  Nizniow  and  Podgorre,  but  this  ma- 
nufacture is  now  transferred  to  the  territory  of 
Cracow. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  Silesia  has 
spread  partially  mto  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Galicia,  and  both  woollen  and  cotton  spinning 
mills  and  factories  are  established  in  the  circle  of 
Wadowice.  Glass  is  made  in  several  parts  of  the 
province,  but  does  not  rival  that  of  Bohemia  in 
quality.  A  great  deal  of  linen  is  woven  by  the 
peasantry,  who  are  not  registered  as  workmen,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  both  for  the  peasants  to  pay  a 
portion  of  their  rent  in  linen,  and  for  servants  to 
receive  linen  in  part  payment  of  their  wages. 
Salaries  of  bailiffs  and  superior  officers  of  lar;^ 
households  a^  also  in  part  paid  in  kind,  and  this 
is  often  the  case  with  the  allowances  of  the  cleigy, 
■schoolmasters,  and  even  of  many  civil  officers  em- 
ployed bygovemment 

U^mOTcrc*.— The  new  roads  from  Brody  to  Biala, 
and  that  along  the  mountains  through  Dukla  to 
Stanislawow,  which  unites  with  the  high  road 
from  Lemberg  to  Czemowitz,  have  all  been  con- 
structed since  Galicia  came  under  the  Austrian 
sceptre,  and  have  conferred  the  highest  possible 
benefit  on  the  country.  More  recently,  an  im- 
portant line  of  railway  has  come  to  unite  Cracow 
and  Lemberg,  placing  the  latter  city,  together 
wi^  Garoslaw,  Tamow,  and  other  places,  in  direct 
communication  with  all  the  great  towns  of  £urope. 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  extend  tliis  line  farther 
from  Lemberg  to  Gemowitz,  for  which  purpose  an 
English  company  was  formed  in  .1864,  under  a 
guarantee  of  a  minimum  dividend  of  7  per  cent 
per  annum.  The  railwav  from  Lemberg  to  Grer- 
nowitz— built  by  an  English  contractor,  Mr. 
Brassey — is  to  be  opened  in  the  spring  of  1868. 
From  the  fairs  of  l^ipsig,  Breslau.  and'Frankfort 
on  the  Oder,  manufactured  goods  from  Western 
Europe,  and  colonial  wares,  are  transported  along 
the  roads  and  railways  of  Galicia  to  the  £.  part  of 
Europe,  and  a  considerable  traffic  is  kept  up  by 
their  means  with  Odessa  and  the  Black  Sea.  The 
fine  navigable  rivers  which  water  GaUcia  are  but 
little  us^  except  the  San  and  the  Vistula,  when 
the  exportations  from  Dantzic  are  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  affect  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
boats  on  the  upper  Vistula  are  small,  carrying 
firom  30  to  60  tons.  On  the  San  the  Uldnow  boats 
carry  the  lesser  burdens.  The  Dunajec,  Poprad, 
Wyaloka,  and  Bug  are  navigable  for  rafts,  as  are 
also  the  Pruth,-  Szereth,  and  other  rivers.  The 
little  river  Stry,  which  falls  into  the  Dniestr,  is 
navigable  for  rafts  for  nearly  50  miles,  and  its 
valley  offers  a  good  pass  across  the  Carpathians 
into  Hungary,  the  distance  from  the  Stiy  to  the 
Theiss  in  Hungary,  not  exceeding  70  miles.. 

The  imports  into  Galicia  consist  chiefly  of  cattle 
from  Moldavia,  and  Turkish  wares  for  inland  con- 
sumption and  for  the  transit  trade  from  Odessa. 
Furs,  hare-skins^  wax,  and  honey  are  imported 
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from  the  Russian  provinces ;  the  exports  consist  of 
com,  timber,  linen,  hemp  and  flax,  salt,  lime,  and 
other  articles.  But  the  trade  with  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  is  of  more  importance  tnan 
the  foreign  trade,  as  it  includes  the  colonial  waxes, 
wine,  metals,  and  manufactured  articles  consumed 
by  the  inhabitants 

Government. — The  government  of  Galicia  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire.  It  is  represented  in  the  reichsrath. 
or  council  of  the  empire,  by  38  deputies,  and  has, 
besides,  its  own  provincial  diet,  elected  by  the 
tax-paying  inhabitants.  (See  Aubtkia.)  The 
agricultund  population  is  known  to  be  very  de- 
voted to  the  government,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  constitution  of  1860,  which,  indeed,  raised 
them  from  a  state  of  serfdom  to  independent 
citizenship.  In  respect  to  the  administration  of 
justice  Galicia  is  placed  on  a  similar  footing  to 
the  (xerman  provinces  and  Bohemia.  The  seat  of 
tlie  highest  authorities  is  at  Lembeig  Polish 
(Ztrdu;),  where  the  courts  of  justice,  both  civil  and 
eriminal,  of  last  resort  are  stationed.  Criminal 
courts  are  held  at  Lembeig,  Wismciz,  Sambor, 
Stanislaw<5w,  Kzezow,  and  Czemowitz.  In  his 
full  title  the  Emperor  of  Austria  styles  himself 
King  of  Galicia. 

Galicia,  a  prov.  of  Spain,  situated  at  the  NW. 
extremity  of  that  peninsula,  lying  between  lat. 
41°  52'  and  429  47'  N.,  and  between  long.  7©  17' 
and  90  14'  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the 
Atlantic,  S.  by  Portugal,  and  E.  by  the  Spanish 
provs.  of  Leon  and  Asturias.  Area,  15,897  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1,471,982  according  to  the  census  of  1857. 
The  country  is  in  general  very  mountainous, 
being  intersected  by  the  branches  of  the  Asturian 
mountains,  which  separate  at  the  Sierra  de  Peita- 
marella,  and  form  three  ranges  running  WSW. 
and  SSW.  through  the  prov.  In  this  prov.  there 
are  numerous  depressions  or  valleys  in  every  di- 
rection, of  which  those  inclining  \V.  and  SVV'.  are 
extensive  and  fertile,  especially' t  hose  of  the  Minho, 
Sil,  and  UUa.  The  rivers,  which  follow  the  course 
of  these  valleys,  and  generally  give  them  their 
names,  are  neither  long  nor  important,  except  the 
Minlio,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Mondonedo,  in 
the  NE.  part  of  the  prov.,  and  flowing  S.,  with 
numerous  aifluents  by  Lugo,  receives  the  Sil  from 
the  mountains  of  Astorga,  and  then  passing  by 
Orense,  Ribadavia,  and  Tuy,  enters  the  Atlantic 
in  lat.  41°  62'  N.,  aft^r  a  course  of  166  m.  The 
next  in  importance  are  the  Tambro,  running  E. 
into  the  Bay  of  Noya,  the  Ulla  running  ESE.  into 
the  Bay  of  Arosa,  and  the  Lima,  wliich  enters 
Portugal  near  Lindoso.  The  coast  of  Galicia,  es- 
pecially on  the  W.  side,  is  abrupt  and  much  in- 
dented*, forming  numerous  capes  and  bays.  Of  the 
former,  G.  Ortegal  and  Finisterre  are  best  known ; 
of  the  latter  theBavs  ofFerrol,  Betanzos,Corunna, 
Pontevedra,  and  Vig^»  ^r®  ^^^  ™^t  extensive. 
The  temperature  varies  greatly ;  in  the  N.  and 
among  the  mountains,  cold,  damp,  and  rainy; 
warm  and  moist  on  the  coast;,  but  warm,  diy,  and 
genial  in  the  SW.  part  of  the  prov.  Although 
fog  and  moisture  prevail  more  here  than  in  most 
ot£ert)arts  of  Spain,  the  climate  is  not  unhealthy, 
and  the  people  are  robust,  and  capable  of  heavy 
and  continuous  labour.  The  high  lands  produce 
abundance  of  good  forest  timber,  adapted  for  ship- 
building. There  is  good  pasturage  for  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses,  which  are  Kept  in  small  quanti- 
ties by  even  the  lowest  classes  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation, and  sold  at  monthly  fairs  for  removal  to 
other  parts  of  Spain.  The  produce  of  the  valleys 
consists  of  wine,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  flax,  and 
potatoes,  a  part  of  which  are  shipped  off  to  Ali- 
cante, Malaga,  and  Barcelona.    The  sweet  chest- 
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nut  grows  abundantly,  and  may  be  justly  caUe«l 
the  bread  of  the  Galicians,  as  it  constitutes  their 
common  and  favourite  food.  The  mineral  pro- 
ductions consist  of  copper,  lead,  antimony,  and 
tin ;  white  marble  and  jasper  are  found  m  the 
mountains  of  the  N.  part.  There  are  several 
mineral  springs:  one  is  at  Orense.  Along  the 
coast  are  anchovy  fisheries,  chiefly  conducted  by 
Catalonians. 

The  pop.  is  principally  agricultural,  and  landed 
property  is  usually  divided  into  small  possessions, 
so  that'  there  are  few  rich  proprietors,  but  many 
occupiers  tilling  their  own  land  and  rearing  their 
small  stocks  of  cattle.  Manufactures  are  but 
little  followed,  coarse  woollens,  linens,  and  sail- 
cloth being  the  only  articles  produced.  The  Ga- 
licians, or  GallegoMj  are  a  quiet,  simple,  hospitable, 
and  industrious  people,  grave,  sober,  and  trust- 
worthy :  the  men  are  hardy,  and  patient  under 
fatigue  or  privation;  the  women  are  dark,  but 
handsome,  cheerful,  and  fond  of  singing  their 
national  airs.  Like  the  Swiss,  they  leave  their 
country'  in  great  numbers,  sometimes  90,000  in  a 
year,  to  seek  employment  in  other  parts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where  labour  is  better  rewarded. 
The  best  servants  in  Madrid  and  other  prindiial 
towns  come  from  Galicia,  and  they  are  preferred 
for  fidelity  and  obedience;  and  the  porters  and 
water-carriers  of  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  Seville  are 
usually  natives  of  this  prov.  Indeed,  so  much 
more  efiective  are  Galicians  in  getting  in  the 
harvest  and  >'iutages  than  the  Castilian  and 
Portuguese  peasants,  that  a  failure  is  considered 
as  a  necessarv  consequence  of  their  absence  from 
the  work,  'they  make  also  the  best  soldiers  in 
the  Spanish  armv.  The  language  spoken  in  this 
prov.  IS  the  old  Castilian  (which  much  resembles 
Portu^^ese)  mixed  with  low  Latin. 

Galicia  is  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of 
Ck)runna,  with  435,670;  Lugo,  with  357,272; 
Orense,  with  819,038;  and  Pontevedra,  with 
360,002  inhabitants— all  according  to  the  census 
of  1857.  Principal  towns,  St.  lago,  the  ca|>.v 
Corunna,  and  Orense.  The  church  discipline  ia 
conducted  by  an  archbishop  and  four  bishops. 

The  Callaici,  the  ancient  inhab.  of  this  district, 
were  first  conquered  by  Decimus  Junius  Brutua, 
and  wholly  subjugated  by  Augustus,  who  included 
the  country  in  the  prov.  of  TarraamentiA.  The 
Visigoths  took  the  countr^'^  from  the  Romans  and 
were  in  their  tuni  driven  from  it  by  the  Moors. 
The  princes  of  Asturias  retook  it  from  the  Moorv, 
and  annexed  it  to  their  kingdom,  which  was 
united  with  Castile  in  1039. 

GALL  (ST.),  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
E.  part  of  which  it  is  situated,  occupying  the  14th 
place  in  the  Swiss  confederation.    It  has  £.  a 

E>rtion  of  the  Austrian  dom.  (the  Yorarlbci^  and 
ichtenstein),  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Rhine;  SE.  and  S.  the  Grisons;  W.  the  cantons 
Glarus,  Scliwytz,  and  Zurich,  with  its  lake ;  and 
N.  Thuigau,  and  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Length, 
N.  to  S.,  about  40  m. ;  breadth  varying  from  1 1 
to  nearly  35  m.  Area,  747  sq.  m.  Pop.  181,091 
in  1860.  The  surface  is  greatly  diveivjified:  in 
tlie  N.  there  is  an  inconsiderable  portion  of.  plain 
country,  but  the  central  and  S.  parts  are  almost 
wholly  covered  with  Alpine  ranges,  the  sumDoits 
of  some  of  which  rise  above  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow.  Mount  Scheibe,  at  the  SW.  extremity,  is 
estimated  to  be  10,188  ft.  above  the  level  of' the 
sea,  and  Kameckberg  7,614  ft;  the  Speer,  a 
mountain,  near  the  centre  of  the  canton,  is  6,305 
ft.  in  elevation.  There  are,  however,  several  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  valleys,  as  that  of  Toggenbur;^, 
watered  by  the  Thur,  36  m.  in  length,  those  of 
the  Rhine,  and  others  noted  for  their  wild  and 
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picturesque  character.  Next  to  the  Rhine,  the 
chief  rivers  are  the  Thur,  Sitter,  Scrz,  and  Ta^ 
mina;  all,  except  the  last,  have  generally  a  NW. 
directioD.  The  principal  lake  a  that  of  Wallen- 
Btadt,  mostly  comprised  within  this  cant  The 
plains  and  valleys  are  in  many  parts  well  cul- 
tivated ;  but  the  com  produced  is  insufficient  for 
home  consumption.  Potatoes  are  extensively 
grown.  Fruit  is  largely  cultivated,  especially  in 
the  N.  Cider  is  the  orcunary  drink  of  the  people ; 
and  ill  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  a 
good  deal  of  KirschejiwoMer,  or  cherry-brandy,  is 
made.  There  are  vinejrards  in  many  of  the  dis- 
trictji,  in  which  a  red  wme  is  made ;  and  the  wine 
of  Bouchbeig,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  rs 
esteemed  the  best  of  German  S^vitzerland.  But 
the  principal  branch  of  rural  industry  is  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle.  Artificial  meadows  are  well  kept  in 
the  mountainous  parts,  but  not  generally  so  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country.  The  number  of 
homed  cattle  is  very  great ;  and  in  the  S.  there 
are  many  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs.  Every  spring 
considerable  tlocks  of  sheep  are  bought  in  the 
Grisons,  kept  during  the  summer  in  St.  Gall,  and 
sold  in  the  autumn.  Dair>'  husbandry  is  not  so 
well  attended  to  in  this  as  in  many  other  tontons ; 
but  though  the  cheese  be  of  an  inferior  quality, 
the  butter  is  superior.  The  forests  in  the  S.  are 
extensive,  consisting  priucipallv  of  pine  and  fir, 
with  some  beech  trees,  and  a  few  oaks.  But,  at 
present,  the  forests  are  almost  useless ;  since,  from 
the  want  of  roads,  and  the  mountainous  nature 
of  the  country,  it  is  in  most  places  very  difficult 
to  brin^  the  timber  to  market.  There  are  some 
iron  mmes  near  Saigans,  and  coal  and  turf  arc 
met  with  elsewhere.  Mineral  springs  are  nume- 
rous ;  amongst  them  are  the  celebrated  baths  of 
the  lYefiers  m  the  S.  (See  Pfeffkrs.)  St  Gall 
is  one  of  the  principal  Swiss  manufacturing  can- 
tons ;  as  many  as  60,000  of  its  inhab.  being  sup- 
posed to  be  employed  in  its  manufactures.  These 
ore  chiefly  of  cotton  fabrics  and  thread,  especially 
muslins  and  linen  cloth,  which  was  formerly  the 
principal.  Muslins  of  extreme  fineness  are  woven 
in  laige  quantities  in  the  town  of  St  Gall,  and 
arc  embroidered  by  the  women  in  most  of  the 
districts.  Cotton  thread  is  spun  mostly  in  the  S., 
but  also  in  the  valley  of  Toggenburg,  where  many 
cotton  handkerchiefs  and  other  fabrics  are  made. 
There  arc  some  good  cloth  bleaching  establish- 
ments at  St  Gall  and  Rorschach,  and  a  few  glass 
and  wax-bleaching  factories;  but  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  cantun  have  generally  diminished 
since  the  peace.  External  commerce  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  import  of  com  and  other  pro- 
visions, and  of  raw  materials  for  the  manufactures ; 
and  to  the  expo^  of  manufactured  ^oods,  raw 
hides,  and  cattle.  The  transit  trade  is  mconsider- 
able,  except  on  the  Wallenstadt  lake  and  Linth 
canal,  which  form  part  of  the  main  channel  of 
communication  between  Zurich  and  Italy.  St 
Gall  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  and  has  no 
town,  St  Gall,  the  cap.,  excepted,  with  2,000 
inhab.  The  government  is  one  of  the  most  demo- 
cratic in  Switzerland.  It  is  composed  of  a  grand 
and  a  petty  council:  the  first  consists  oi  150 
members  (84  Rom.  Cath.  and  66  Protestants), 
chosen  in  the  difierent  circles  and  communes  by 
the  suffrage  of  those  citizens  above  21  years  of 
age  who  are  neither  bankmpt,  receiving  aid  from 
public  charities,  nor  against  whom  a  criminal 
judgment  has  been  pronounced;  and  who  pay 
taxes  on  property  to  the  amount  of  200  francs. 
Members  of  the  grand  council  must  be  above  30 
years  of  age ;  they  are  elected  for  three  years,  but 
are  always  re-eligible.  The  petty  council  which 
has  the  executive  power,  consists  of  nine  members, 


chosen  from  among  the  grand  council,  each  of 
whom  must  pay  taxes  on  property  to  the  amount 
of  6,000  fr.  The  grand  council  passes  or  rejects 
laws  proposed  to  it  by  the  petty  council ;  has  the 
supermtendence  of  all  the  state  accounts ;  appoints 
all  public  functionaries,  and  fixes  their  salaries ; 
exercises  the  right  of  granting  pardons :  and  no-  • 
minates  the  president  of  the  petty  council,  as  well 
as  its  own,  who  are  called  landajnannB,  one  being 
a  Catholic  and  the  other  a  Protestant,  and  who 
altematelv  preside  in  either  assembly  for  a  year. 
The  people  at  laige  have,  however,  the  privileg^e 
of  a  veto  on  any  law  passed  by  the  councils,  if 
that  privilege  be' exerted  within  45  days  from  the 
time  of  its  passing.  Each  commune  has  a  coun- 
cil, composed  of  from  4  to  12  members,  and  a 
syndic,  to  which  the  local  administration  is  con- 
fided. Members  must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  pay 
taxes  on  property  of  60  fr.  yalue.  There  are  com- 
munal and  district  judicial  courts,  and  appeal  from 
the  latter  to  a  supreme  court  in  the  cap.,  consist- 
ing of  13  judges,  whose  qualifications  are  similar 
to  those  of  members  of  the  petty  council.  The 
total  pop.  consists  of  about  two-thirds  Catholics 
and  one-third  Protestants ;  the  latter  reside  chiefly 
in  the  cap.,  and  the  valleys  of  To^enburg  and  the 
Rhine.  They  exhibit  more  activity  and  intelli- 
gence than  the  Catholics ;  but  the  greatest  harmony 
exists  between  the  two  persuasions,  and  in  the 
various  public  schools  teachers  belonging  to  either 
are  Indiscriminately  employed.  Education  was 
till  lately  very  backward,  but  primary  and  se- 
condary schools  are  now  established  in  every  dis- 
trict There  are  some  high  schools  in  the  cap. 
German  is  the  language  of  the  cant  St.  Gall  fur- 
nishes a  contingent  of  2,630  men  to  the  armjjr,  and 
39,450  fr.  t«  the  treasury  of  the  Swiss  confedera- 
tion. The  public  rev'enue  in  the  year  1862 
amounted  to  1,527,057  francs,  and  the  expenditure 
to  1,632,1 12  francs.  The  canton,  at  the  same  time, 
had  a  debt  of  6,700,000  francs.  Tliis  canton  was 
first  formed  in  1798,  by  the  union  of  the  territories 
of  the  city  and  abbey  of  St,  Gall  with  those  of 
other  districts,  pre>*iously  subject  to  the  Swiss 
confederation,  and  administered  by  bailifis. 

Gall  (St.),  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the 
above  cant,  on  the  Steinach,  in  a  narrow  and  ele- 
vated valley,  6^  m.  SW.  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
and  39  m.  E.  by  N.  Zurich,  on  the  railway  from 
Zurich  to  Augsburg.  Pop.  14,532  in  1860.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  a  dry  ditch, 
now  converted  into  gardens ;  and  has  three  suburbs. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  broad  streets,  the  remains 
of  a  celebrated  abbey,  6  churches,  an  anenal,  hos- 
pital, orphan  asylum,  a  Catholic  gymnasium  with 
11  professors,  a  Protestant  college  with  14 ;  many 
learned  and  benevolent  societies,  public  and  private 
libraries,  collections  of  natural  history,  and  a  ca- 
sino or  public  reading-room.  A  magnificent  abbey 
was  erected  over  the  tomb  of  a  mopk,  called  Gidlus, 
said  to  have  belonged  at  one  time  to  lona,  tmder 
the  auspices  of  Pepin  I'Heristal.  This  abbey  was 
one  of  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  establishments  in 
Germany.  It  became  the  asylum  of  learning  during 
the  dark  ages,  and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
schools  in  Europe  between  the  8th  and  10th  cen- 
turies. Here  the  works  of  the  authors  of  Rome 
and  Greece  were  not  only  read  but  copied,  and  we 
owe  to  the  labour  of  these  obscure  monks  some  of 
the  most  valuable  classical  authors;  Quintilian, 
Petronius  Arbiter,  Siliiis  Italicus,  and  Valerius 
Flaccus  having  been  printed  from  MSS.  found  here 
in  1413.  Several  of  its  most  valuable  MSS.  having 
been  lent  to  the  dignitaries  attending  the  Council 
of  Constance,  were  not  returned ;  but  it  still  con- 
tains a  collection  of  letters,  in  13  volumes  foUo,  by 
the  most  distinguished  German  and  Swiss  reform* 
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erg.  The  library,  vrhich  now  belong  to  the  town, 
occupies  a  fine  apartment ;  and,  besides  its  literary 
treasures,  has  some  busts,  portraits,  and  a  cabinet 
of  mineralogy.  The  abbey  church  is  now  the  ca- 
thedral of  the  diocese  of  St.  Gall  and  Appcnzell ; 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  abbots  (die  JP/alz)  at 
•  present  serves  for  the  public  offices  of  the  cantonal 
govenmient ;  and  the  other  buildings  of  the  mo- 
nastery have  been  appropriated  to  the  Catholic 
gymnasium.  The  abbe;^  was  secularised  after  the 
French  revolution,  and  in  1805  its  revenues  were 
sequestrated. 

St  Gall  is  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  to¥m8 
of  Switzerland.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
muslin ;  is  the  centre  of  the  Swiss  trade  in  that 
article,  and  of  embroidery  in  gold  and  silver;  and 
a  general  depot  for  the  merchandise  of  the  cantons 
of  St.  Gall,  Appenzell,  and  Thurgau.  Other  cotton 
'fabrics  and  yam  are  also  produced,  the  spinning  of 
the  latter  employing  se%^eral  factories.  In  the 
suburbs  there  are  a  great  man^  bleaching  estab- 
.lishments.  Some  pretty  extensive  banking  opera- 
tions are  transacted  in  the  town.  A  market  is  held 
every  Saturday,  and  two  fairs  of  eight  days  each 
take  place  twice  a  year.  The  inhab.  are  generally 
active  and  prosperous;  about  seven-eighths  of 
them  are  Protestants.  About  2  m.  SW.  St.  Gall 
is  the  fine  bridge  over  the  Sitter,  called  the  Krilt- 
zerenbrUcke,  590  fL  long,  and  85  ft  above  the 
surface  of  the  river. 

The  abbots  of  $t  Gall  about  tlie  10th  century 
began  to  assume  a  military  character,  and  sur- 
rounded the  convent  with  walls  and  ditches.  From 
tlie  Idth  century  they  enlarged  their  dominions  at 
the  expense  of  their  neighbours,  till  they  became 
the  most  considerable  territorial  sovereigns  in  N. 
Switzerland,  and  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  princes 
of  the  empire.  Early  in  the  15th  century,  how- 
ever, Appenzell  threw  off  their  yoke,  and  at  the 
Keformation  the  town  of  St  Gall  emancipated 
itself  from  their  control,  and  acquired  a  territory 
of  its  own.  The  town  was  first  incorporated  in 
the  10th  century:  in  1454  it  allied  itself  with  the 
free  Swiss  cantons,  and  sent  a  deputy  to  the  diet ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  its  civil  and 
political  independence  was  secured. 

GALLIPOLI  (an.  Ca«i;x>/t»),  a  sea-port  town  of 
Southern  Italy,  prov.  Lecce,  cap.  distr.  and  cant, 
on  a  rocky  islet  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto,  49  m.  S£.  Taranto,  and  28  m.  WSW. 
Otranto,  at  the  terminus  of  the  railway  from  An- 
cona.  Popk  9,208  in  1861.  The  town  is  united  by 
a  bridge  with  the  mainland,  on  which  is  its  suburb 
Lizza.  Gallipoli  is  fortified,  and  has  a  castle,  bom- 
barded by  the  English  in  1812.  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  a  good  cathedral,  several  churches  and 
convents,  a  seminary,  and  some  other  public  schools. 
About  1  m.  W.  from  the  town  is  the  island  of  An- 
drea, on  which  is  a  lighthouse ;  and  between  it  and 
Gallipoli  there  are  irom  9  to  10  and  12  fathoms 
water;  butvessds  of  considerable  burden  must  not 
come  within  gunshot  of  the  citv.  Gallipoli  dis- 
plays an  air  of  great  industry,  if  not  of  affluence. 
It  is  the  most  nequented  of'aU  the  sea-ports  on 
the  SE.  coast  of  Naples,  and  the  great  mart  for 
the  oil  of  Apulia,  most  of  which  is  shipped  here, 
it  being  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  serve  as  a  dei)dt 
for  oiL  The  rock  (limestone)  on  which  the  town 
is  built  UB  easily  excavated ;  and  in  caverns  thus 
constructed  oilclarifies  sooner,  and  keeps  without 
rancidity  much  longer  than  in  any  other  place. 
Hence  numerous  oil-houses  are  established  at  Gal- 
lipoli, and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  rock 
is  cut  into  cisterns.  A  Gallipolitan  oil-warehouse 
generally  occupies  the  ground-floor  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  has  a  low  arched  roof.  Some  are  more 
fixtensive ;  but,  on  an  average,  they  are  about  30 
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ft  square.  In  the  stone  floor  you  see  4, 6,  ori 
holes,  which  are  circular,  about  2  ft  in  diameter, 
and  like  the  mouths  of  wells.  Each  of  these  holes 
gives  access  to  a  separate  cistern  beneath  your 
feet ;  and  when  the  oil  is  poured  into  them,  care 
is  taken  not  to  mix  different  qualities,  or  <h1s  at 
different  stages,  in  the  same  reservoir.  When  the 
oil  is  to  be  shipped,  it  is  drawn  off  the  cistern  into 
uteri  or  skins,  and  so  carried  on  men's  shoulders 
down  to  the  sea-shore.  Gallipoli  has  also  manu- 
factures of  muslin,  cotton  stockings,  and  woollen 
goods ;  considerable  trade  in  com,  wine,  fruit  usd 
a  productive  tunny-fishery.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  founded  by  colonists  from  Laoe- 
daemon.  It  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  Charles 
II.  of  Naples,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Turks;  bat 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  improved  its  fortifications, 
and  restored  to  it  a  considerable  share  of  prosperity. 

Gallipoli  (an.  CattipoUa),  a  sea-port  town  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  prov.  Koumelia,  cap.  sanjiack 
and  distr.,  on  a  headland  called  the  Braecio  di 
GaU^i,  at  the  point  where  the  Hellespont  unites 
with  the  sea  of  Marmora,  90  m.  S.  Adrianople,  and 
128  m.  W.  by  S.  Constantinople ;  hit  40©  24'  30" 
N.,  long.  26°  39'  45"  E.  Estimat  pop.  11,000. 
The  town  was  once  fortified,  but  is  now  destitute 
of  walls ;  its  only  defence  being,  in  the  words  <^ 
Toumefort,  'a  sorry  square  castle,  with  an  old 
tower,  doubtless  that  of  fiajazet'  The  town  con- 
sists  of  miserable  houses  and  dirty  streets,  inter- 
mixed with  gardens.  The  bazaars,  however,  are 
extensive  and  well-fiimished.  There  are  two  porta, 
a  N.  and  S^  which  frequently  harl>our  the  imperial 
fleets,  Gallipoli  being  the  chief  station  of  the  ca- 
pitan-pasha.  It  is  also  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  cottons,  silk,  earthenware, 
and  the  best  Morocco  leather  made  in  Turkey.  A 
few  remains  of  antiquity  are  in  good  preservation, 
and  fragments  of  sculpture  and  arcMtecture  are 
seen  in  every  part  of  the  town.  The  great  number 
of  Turkish  tombs  in  its  vicinity  prove  it  to  have 
been  a  favourite  place  of  residence  with  the  Turks. 
A  little  com  is  grown  in  its  neighbourhood,  but 
not  enough  for  one-fourth  part  of  the  pop.  Galli- 
poli was  the  first  European  town  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  They  took  it  in  1357,  on 
which  occasion  the  emperor  John  Paleologus  ob- 
served, that  he  had  only  lost  a  jar  of  wine,  and  a 
sty  for  hogs,  alluding  to  the  magazines  and  cellars 
built  by  Justinian.  Bajazet  I.,  however,  knowing 
its  importance  for  passmg  from  Prasa  to  Adria- 
nople, had  it  repaired  and  strengthened,  and  its 
port  improved. 

GALLOWAY,  a  distr.  in  the  S.  of  Scotland, 
comprising  the  cos.  of  Wigtown  and  Kizkcad- 
bright.  Its  dimensions  were  at  one  time  much 
more  extensive;  but  for  a  lengthened  period  it 
has  been  restricted  as  above. 

GALLOWAY  (MULL  OF),  a  promontory  of 
Scotland,  co.  Wigtown,  comprising  the  S.  portion 
of  the  distr.  called  the  Rhj'nns.  It  stretches  in  a 
SSE.  direction  from  Porlpitrick  to  the  Point  of 
the  Mull,  about  17  m. :  its  breadth  varies  from 
about  2  to  about  6  m.  The  Point  of  the  MnU, 
the  farthest  S.  limit  of  Scotland,  in  lat  54^  88' 
K.,  long.  AP  52'  W.,  rises  about  255  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  bold,  bleak,  and  atrikinyg. 
A  lighthouse  of  the  first  class,  with  an  intermit- 
tent light,  having  the  lantern  elevated  325  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been  erected  on 
this  headland.  The  view  from  the  balcony  of  the 
lighthouse  is  very  extensive,  commanding  the 
whole  Isle  of  Man,  the  coast  of  Cumberland,  and 
the  Cumberland  mountains ;  a  great  part  of  the 
coast  with  the  mountains  of  Dumfriesshire  and 
Galloway,  the  Paps  of  Jura,  and  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, from  Fairhead  to  the  Moume  moimtains. 
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•  GALLOWAy  (NEW),  a  royal  and  pari.  bor. 
of  Scotland,  on  an  acclivity,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Ken,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  S.  of  Kuk- 
cadbri^ht,  on  'the  road  from  Kirkcudbright  to 
AvTshire  by  Dairy  and  Dalmellinffton,  17  m. 
N^W.  Kirfecudbright  Pop.  462  in  1861.  Though 
finely  and  romantically  situated,  it  is  a  poor,  mean 
place,  without  trade  or  importance  of  any  kind. 
Kenmure  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  viscounts 
Kenmure,  within  a  ^  m.  of  the  bor.,  stands  on  a 
conical  mound  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ken,  through 
which  the  river  of  the  same  name  flows.  The 
song  *  Kenmure*s  on  and  awa,'  refers  to  the  vi»> 
count  Kenmure  who  was  beheaded  for  rebellion 
in  1715.  In  the  bor.  or  neighbourhood  were  bom 
Thomas  Gordon,  author  of '  Cato's  Letters,'  the 
*■  Independent  \Vhif ,'  Ac,  and  translator  of  Sal- 
lust  and  Tacitus ;  John  Lowe,  author  of  '  Mary's 
Dream  ;*  and  Robert  Heron,  author  of  a  '  History 
of  Scotland,'  in  6  toU.,  and  various  other  works. 

New  Galloway  was  erected  into  a  royal  buigh 
in  1633.  It  unites  with  Stranraer,  Wigtown,  and 
Whithorn  in  sending  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  voters  18  in  1864. 

GAL  WAY,  a  mar.  oo.  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ire- 
land, prov.  Connaught,  having  S.  Galway  Bay 
and  the  cos.  Clare  and  Tipperary;  £.  King^s 
County  and  Roscommon;  N.  the  latter  and 
Mayo;  and  W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Atm, 
1,510,592  acres,  of  which  476,997  are  mountain 
and  hog,  and  77.922  water,  principally  consisting 
of  Loughs  Corrib  and  Mask.  Extent  of  arable 
land,  in  sq.  m.,  1,161  in  1841 ;  1,358  in  1851 ;  and 
1,557  in  1861.  (Census  of  IreUmd  for  1861, 
part  V.)  The  coast  of  the  co.  is  deeply  indented 
m  its  W.  and  SW.  portions  by  numerous  bays 
and  arms  of  the  sea,  affording  fine  but  neglected 
asylums  for  shipping,  and  good,  but  also  neg- 
lected, fishing  stations.  Climate  mild,  but  humid. 
The  CO*  presents  every  variety  of  surface  and 
soil;  the  country  lying  to  the  W.  of  Loughs 
Corrib  and  Mask,  including  the  districts  of  Con- 
nemara,  Jarconnaught,  and  Joyce's  Country, 
being  one  of  the  most  rugged  and  wildest  portions 
of  Ireland.  The  other  portion  of  the  co.,  or  that 
lying  to  the  E,  of  Galway  town  and  of  the  above- 
mentioned  lakes,  is  comparatively  flat  and  fertile. 
After  the  Shannon,  which  bounds  the  co.  on  the 
SE.,  the  most  considerable  rivers  are  the  Suck 
and  the  Black  River.  Agriculture  is  very  back- 
ward. A  great  extension  of  tillage  has  taken 
place  of  kite  years ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  be  any  improvement,  and  whether  it  be  not 
wholly  ascribable  to  the  improvident  breaking  up 
of  old  pasture  land.  Principal  crops,  oats  and 
potatoes ;  bat  a  good  deal  or  wheat  is  now  also 
raised.  Estates  mostly  very  large.  Tillage  farms 
mostly  very  small,  and  very  generally^  let  on  the 
village  or  partnership  system,  which  is  destruc- 
tive alike  of  agriculture  and  of  the  interests  of  the 
occupiers.  A  good  deal  of  work  is  performed  by 
the  ioy  or  spade.  Excellent  lon^-homed  cattle 
are  met  witn  in  this  co.,  which,  indeed,  is  much 
better  fitted  for  grazing  than  for  tillage.  The 
£urm-houses  and  cottages  are,  generall}'  speaking, 
wretched  in  the  extreme;  and  the  cottiers  are 
quite  as  badly  off  as  in  most  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land. Manufactures  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  limestone  and  mar- 
bles, the  minerals  are  of  no  importance.  In  many 
districts  the  Irish  language  is  in  all  but  universal 
use.  Galway  is  the  only  considerable  town.  The 
CO.  is  divided  into  16  baronies  and  116  parishes, 
and  returns  four  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  two 
for  the  CO.,  and  two  for  the  bor.  of  Galway.  Re- 
gistered electors  for  the  co.,  5,082  in  1862.  Pop. 
403,048  in  1841 ;  298,239  in  1851 ;  and  254,511  in 
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1861.  The  decrease,  it  will  be  seen,  amounted  to 
29*50  per  cent,  between  1841  and  1851,  and  to 
14*66  per  cent,  between  1851  and  1860. 

Galwat,  a  town,  sea-port,  and  parL  bor.  of 
Ireland,  on  its  W.  coast,  proy.  Connaught ;  it  is  a 
CO.  of  itself,  but  b  locally  situated  in  the  above 
CO.,  on  both  sides  the  river  flowing  from  Lough 
Corrib  to  the  sea,  at  its  mouth,  and  at  the  N£. 
extremity  of  Galway  Bav;  113  m.  W.  Dublin,  on 
the  terminus  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  83,120  in  1831,  and  25,161  in  1861. 
Galway,  from  a  remote  period,  has  been  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  both  as  a  military  station 
and  a  commercial  mart.  It  underwent  various  vi- 
dsaitudes  during  the  civil  war  of  1641,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  parliamentary  army,  and  in  that 
of  1688,  when  it  surrendered  to  the  forces  of 
King  William.  The  town  is  situated  principally 
on  uie  £.  side  of  the  river :  that  portion  of  it  which 
was  included  within  the  old  walls  is  built  diiefly 
in  the  Spanish  fashion,  the  houses  being  of  stone, 
in  a  quadran^lar  form,  with  an  open  area  in  the 
centre,  to  which  the  entrances  from  the  street  are 
through  arohed  gateways.  In  this  part  the  streets 
are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  dirty.  The  river  is 
crossed  by  two  brid^  one  built  in  1342,  and  still 
in  excellent  condition,  the  other  of  modem  con- 
struction. The  waUs  were  taken  down  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  with  the  exception  of 
the  N.  bastion,  which  has  been  preserved  in  its 
original  state.  The  New  Town,  £.  from  the  Old 
Town,  built  according  to  the  modem  fashion,  con- 
tains a  square  and  several  wide  streets.  The  ex- 
tensive suburb  of  Claddagh,  inhabited  exclusively 
by  fishermen,  lies  on  the  W.  side  of  t^e  river.  The 
town,  with  the  surrounding  district,  comprising 
the  parish  of  St,  Nicholas  and  seven  others  in  the 
vicinity,  constitutes  the  wardenship  of  Galway,  a 
separate  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  exempted  from 
that  of  the  bishop,  and  subject  only  to  the  arch- 
bishop's triennial  visitation.  According  to  the 
R.  Cath.  arrangements,  the  town  is  the  head  of 
the  newly  erected  see  of  Galway,  comprising  12 
parishes.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  a 
large  and  venerable  cruciform  structure  in  the 
pointed  Gothic  style,  of  considerable  antiquity, 
having  been  founded  in  1320.  The  R.  Cath.  chapel 
of  the  same  parish,  which  is  also  the  bishop's 
cathedral,  is  a  spacious  modem  edifice.  The  Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans,  and  Augustices,  have  monas- 
teries here,  to  each  of  which  a  chapel  is  attached, 
as  is  one  to  the  nunnery  of  the  order  of  the 
Presentation.  The  Presbyterians  have  also  a 
meeting-house.  The  educational  establishments 
comprise  one  of  the  new  Queen's  Colleges  opened 
in  1849 ;  a  classical  school,  on  the  endowment  of 
Erasmus  Smith ;  a  large  parochial  school  for  boys 
and  another  for  girls,  under  the  care  of  the  nuns  of 
the  Presentation,  and  several  private  schools.  The 
charitable  establishments  are  the  house  of  in- 
dustry, with  a  dispensary,  the  Protestant  poor- 
house,  the  widows'  and  orphans'  asylum,  and  the 
Magdalen  as}[lum. 

Ihe  town  is  governed  by  the  high-sheriff,  re- 
corder, local  magistrates,  and  a  board  of  twenty- 
one  commissioners,  elected  triennially.  Town  re- 
venue above  2,000/.  a  yeta.  A  court  of  record 
for  pleas  to  any  amount  is  held  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays.  The  assizes,  both  for  the  co.  and  the 
town,' are  held  here,  as  are  the  general  sessions  of 
the  peace  for  the  oo.,  in  April  and  October,  and 
those  for  the  town  four  times  a  year.  The  bor. 
sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C,  and  one 
to  the  imperial  H.  of  C,  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  which  gave  it  again  two  mem- 
bers. The  pari.  bor.  includes  the  entire  co.  of 
the  town,  and  had  1,284  regis,  voters  in  1865u 
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The  court-houses  for  the  co.  and  for  the  town  are 
elegant  buildings  of  modem  construction.  The 
workhouset  opened  in  1842,  has  room  for  1^00 
inmates,  which  is  not  more  than  required. 

Galway  is  not  a  manufacturing  town.  The  linen 
manufacture  was  attempted,  but  failed.  Its  trade 
at  present  consists  almost  exclusively  in  the  ex- 
port of  agricultural  produce,  fish,  kelp,  and  marble, 
beautiful  slabs  of  large  size  being  sent  to  Eng- 
land and  the  U.  States.  It  is  sawn  and  polished 
in  mills  in  the  town.  It  has  several  flour-mills, 
two  foundries,  two  breweries,  a  paper-mill,  and 
two  distilleries.  The  salmon  fishery  is  valuable  ; 
the  fishery  of  cod,  hake,  and  haddock  is  less 
valuable  than  it  might  be,  in  consequence  of  the 
fK)verty  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  their  per- 
tinacious adherence  to  rules  devised  by  themselves 
for  the  exclusion  of  strangers  from  the  business. 
The  progress  of  Galway  was  lon^  checked  by  the 
insufficiency  of  its  harbour,  which  dries  at  low 
water,  so  that  vessels  of  any  considerable  burden 
were  obliged  to  anchor  between  the  town  and 
Mutton  Island,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
SW.  gales.  To  obviate  these  defects,  an  exten- 
sive dock  has  been  constructed,  which  admits 
vessels  drawing  14  it.  water.  A  lighthouse  has 
also  been  erected  on  Mutton  Island  ;  and  the  bay 
north  of  the  island  now  forms  an  excellent  road- 
stead, used  for  a  time  by  the  large  mail  steamers 
which,  by  contract  with  the  government,  ran  from 
Galway  to  America.  The  steamers  ceased  to  run 
in  1864. 

The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  of  Galway 
consisted,  on  the  1st  Jan.  1864,  of  12  sailing  ves- 
sels under  60,  and  6  above  50  tors;  besides  1 
steamer  of  36,  ard  another  of  67  tons.  The  gross 
amount  of  customs  duties  received  at  the  port  was 
29,785^.  in  1859 ;  81,201/.  in  1861 ;  and  23,372^.  in 
1 868.  The  total  exports  of  home  produce  amounted 
to  85,141/.  in  1859 ;  77,175/.  in  1860 ;  4,658/.  in 
1861 ;  398/.  in  1862;  and  7,587/.  in  1863  — alto- 
gether a  most  extraordinary  variation,  such  as  is 
visible  at  no  other  maritime  town  in  the  U.  K. 

Until  of  late  years,  Galway  had  but  little  con- 
nection, owing  to  the  want  of  reads,  with  the 
extensive  country  W.  from  it  This  defect  is 
now,  however,  in  a  great  measure  obviated  by  the 
carrying  of  roads  into  Connemara,  Joyce's 
Country,  and  other  wild  districts,  afibrding  an 
easy  transit  for  their  produce  to  Galway. 

The  inhabs.  of  the  Claddagh  suburb  constitute 
a  separate  community;  their  number  is  from  5,000 
to  6,000,  and  they  are  so  exclusively  fishermen 
that  their  cottages  have  scarcely  even  a  potato 
garden  attached  to  them.  The  communitv  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  by  themselves,  whose 
authority  is  so  highly  respected  that  appeals  from 
his  decisions  to  the  constituted  authorities  are 
almost  unknown.  Their  dress  is  comfortable  and 
substantial,  but  of  a  peculiar  make.  When  at 
home,  the  men  are  wholly  unemployed.  They 
leave  the  entire  superintendence  of  their  pecu- 
niary aflTairs  to  the  women,  who  receive  the  car- 
goes* of  fish  on  the  arrival  of  the  boats,  dispose  of 
the  produce,  and  supply  the  male  part  of  their 
families  with  clothing,  food,  and  spirits.  The 
men  indulge  in  whisky;  but  riots  or  tumults 
originating  in  excess  arc  notwithstanding  infre- 
quent^ and  when  they  go  to  sea,  which  they  do 
in  a  body,  commanded  by  a  leader  to  regulate 
their  movements,  they  strictly  prohibit  any 
whisky  being  brought  aboard  their  boats.  Their 
strong*  religious  feeling  is  evinced  by  the  erection 
of  a  large  chapel  out  of  their  earnings,  and  by 
the  liberality  of  their  contributions  to  the  support 
of  its  officiating  clergymen;  as  also  from  the 
otstom,  undeviatingly  adhered  to,  of  having  a 
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prayer  offered  up  by  a  clergyman,  according  to  a 
specified  form,  previously  to'  the  sailing  of  theiF 
fleet  of  fishing  craft. 

GANDIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  distr. 
Denia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  34  m.  SSE.  Yaleada. 
Pop.  6,473  in  1857.  Gandia  is  an  agreeable  town, 
and  is  noted  for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  has  a  fine  collegiate  church,  convent,  college, 
and  cavalry  barracks.  There  is  a  small  harbour, 
and  an  active  fishery  is  carried  on ;  besides  which, 
there  are  some  linen  manufactures.  Gandia  is  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  best  cultivated  districts 
of  Spain,  where  much  hemp  and  flax  is  (^wn, 
and  the  culture  of  the  silk  worm  is  earned  on 
extensively. 

GANGES,  the  principal  river,  or,  as  it  has  been 
expressively  termed,  the  Nile,  of  Hindoatan, 
through  the  N.  and  £.  parts  of  which  it  flows, 
watermg  its  most  fertile  region,  and  extending 
through  13  degrees  of  long,  and  nearly  10  degrees 
of  lat  from  the  central  chain  of  the  Himalaya  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Its  course  is  almost  wholly 
comprised  within  the  British  presidencies  of  Ben- 
gal and  Agra.  It  rises  by  two  principal  heads, 
the  Bhagirathi  and  Alcananda,  about  lat  31^  N., 
and  between  long.  79°  and  80°  E.  The  Bhagi- 
rathi, or  W.  branch,  though  neither  the  longest 
nor  largest,  is  considered  by  the  Hindoos  as  the 
*  true  Ganges.'  It  issues  about  12  m.  above  Gan- 
goutri,  and  200  m.  NNW.  Delhi,  from  under  a 
low  arch  called  the  '  Cow's  Mouth,'  at  the  base  of 
a  mass  of  frozen  snow,  about  13,800  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  with  a  mean  breadth  of  27  ft, 
and  a  medium  depth  of  12  inches.  It  forms  a 
junction  with  the  Alcananda  at  Deoprang,  about 
9  m.  SW.  Serinagur ;  lat  80°  9'  N.,  long.  78°  33' 
£.  The  resulting  stream,  with  a  width  of  about 
80  yards,  assumes  the  name  of  the  Ganges ;  and 
at  Hurdwar  enters  the  great  plain  of  Hindostan 
at  an  elevation  of  only  1 ,024  ft  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  flows  thence,  with  a  smooth  navi- 
gable stream,  to  the  ocean,  a  distance  of  about 
1,350  m.,  difiiising  abundance  on  all  sides  by  its 
waters,  its  products,  and  the  facilities  it  affords 
for  internal  transit  As  far  as  Hurdwar  its  course 
is  mostly  S.  or  SW. ;  thence  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Jumna,  in  lat  25°  25',  long.  81©  lO',  it  runs 
generally  SE. ;  from  Allahabad  to  Rajemahal  ito 
course  is  mostly  E. ;  and  it  then  turns  SE.,  and 
lastly  S.,  till  it  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  by 
numerous  mouths,  between  lat  2S°  and  21^30' 
N.,  and  long.  88°  and  90°  40'  E.  Its  entire  course 
may  be  about  1,500  m.  The  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Ganges  are  the  Jumna,  Bamgunga,  Goompty, 
Goggra,  Sone,  Gunduck,  Cosi,  Mahanunda,  aiid 
Teesta,  They  vary  in  length  from  300  to  600 
m. ;  and  except  the  Sone,  flow  towards  the  Ganges 
from  the  N. 

About  200  m.  from  the  sea,  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges  (which  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Nile)  begins  to  be  formed.  Of  its  two  principal 
arms,  which  form  the  outermost  of  tiie  whole 
series,  the  E.  is  the  larger,  and  preserves  the 
original  direction  of  tlie  main  stream,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  Ganges;  but  the  W.  arm, 
or  Cossimbazar  branch,  called  afterwards  the 
Hooghly,  is  considered  by  the  natives  the  true 
Bha^athi,  and  invested  by  them  with  the  greatest 
portion  of  sanctity.  The  whole  of  the  delta  be- 
tween the  two  principal  arms  is  a  vast  alluvial 
flat,  nearly  200  m.  in  breadth,  intersected  by  nu- 
merous rivers  interlacing  each  other  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  which  enter  the  sea  by  from  12  to  20 
mouths.  The  region  round  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges,  termed  the  Sunderbunds,  is  a  pestiferous 
tract,  covered  with  jungle,  and  swarming  with 
tigers  and  other  beasts  of  prey.  > 
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Between  Haidwar  and  Allahabad  the  course  of 
the  Ganges  is  tolerably  straight,  the  breadth  of 
its  bed  generally  being  from  1  to  1^  m.  Thence- 
forward it  winds  more :  and  having  received  the 
Gogg^,  Sone,  and  Gunduck,  attains  its  greatest 
magnitude.  For  the  last  600  m.  of  its  course  its 
bed  varies  from  ^  m.  to  8  m.  in  width,  and  at  the 
lowest  season  the  mean  breadth  of  its  channel  is 
about  Smiths  of  a  m.  Above  its  confluence  with 
the  Jumna  it  is  sometimes  fordable;  below  that 
confluence  it  is  generally  of  considerable  depth, 
for  the  additional  streams'bring  a  greater  accession 
of  depth  than  width.  At  600  m.  nrom  the  sea  the 
Ganges  is  30  ft.  deep,  and  it  continues  of  that 
depth,  at  the  least,  till  it  approaches  very  near  its 
mouth.  The  rate  of  descent  from  Hurdwar  to  the 
sea  averages  about  9  inches  a  m.,  but  nearly 
2-3rd8  of  the  entire  fall  talces  place  before  reach- 
ing Cawnpore.  The  mean  rate  of  the  cuirent  in 
the  dry  months  is  less  than  B  m.  an  hour,  but  in 
the  wet  season  it  is  often  from  5  to  6  m.,  and  in 
particular  situations  from  7  to  8  m.  The  banks  of 
the  Ganges  are  commonly  precipitous  on  the  side 
on  which  the  current  impinges,  and  shelving  on 
the  other  side.  The  force  of  the  stream,  when  the 
river  is  at  its  height,  sometimes  breaks  down  the 
banks,  which  are  composed  of  a  loose  and  yielding 
Foil,  with  such  rapidity  that  an  acre  of  land  has 
been  seen  to  disappear  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
From  the  great  quantity  of  mud  brought  dovm  by 
the  river  in  the  latter  season,  and  other  causes,  its 
mouths  are  encumbered  with  bars  and  shoaK 
The  Hooghly  is  less  so  than  the  £.  arm,  but  no 
ship  drawing  more  than  15  ft.  water  can  navigate 
the  latter  with  safety ;  and  the  E.  I.  C.'s  ships,  that 
were  usually  from  1,000  to  1,200  tons  burden,  and 
drew  above  22  ft  water,  loaded  and  unloaded  at 
Saugor  Island.  (Crawfurd's  Mus.  to  Slam,  i.  3.) 
The  CoRsimbazar  branch,  also,  is  almost  dry  from 
Oct.  to  May ;  and  the  Chundna,  which  enters  the 
««a  by  the  Hooringottah  mouth,  is  the  only  branch 
that  IS  at  all  times  navigable. 

The  annual  inundation  of  the  Ganges  is  owing 
chiefly  to  the  tropical  rains.  These  prevail  succes- 
Hively  throughout  all  the  countries  through  which 
the  (janges  flows ;  and  in  this  respect  its  inundation 
differs  ^m  that  of  the  Nile,  whose  waters  are 
augmented  by  rains  falling  along  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  only.  The  Ganges,  and  other  rivers  in 
iiengal,  begbi  to  rise  in  consequence  of  the  rains 
in  the  mountains  at  the  end  of  April,  their  rate  of 
increase  for  the  first  fortnight  being  about  an  inch 
a  day;  this  gradually  augments  to  2  or  8  inches  a 
<lay,  and  the  total  rise  amounts,  by  the  end  of 
June,  to  between  15  and  16  ft.,  or  half  the  entire 
height  it  attains,  before  any  quantity  of  rain  falls 
in  Bengal  But  from  the  latter  period,  when  the 
rains  there  become  general,  the  medium  increase 
of  the  water  is  about  5  inches  a  day;  and  by  the 
end  of  July  all  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal,  con- 
tiguous to  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  are  under 
water.  The  progress  of  the  inundation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  flatness  of  the  country,  is  very  slow, 
being  no  more  than  half  a  mile  an  hour.  Owing 
to  this  and  other  physical  causes,  the  difference  in 
the  height  of  the  waters  adjacent  to,  and  at  a 
distance  from,  the  sea,  is  very  considerable,  but 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  distance.  In  the 
lower  port  of  the  Sunderbunds,  the  influence  of  the 
inundation  is  at  ordinary  times  little  or  not  at  all 
felt ;  at  Luchipoor,  about  10  m.  inland,  it  is  when 
highest  about  6  ft.  in  elevation ;  at  Dacca  14  ft. ; 
at  Cnstee  81  fty  and  at  Jellinglcy,  near  the  apex 
of  the  delta,  82  ft.  The  total  increase  at  the  latter 
place  may  however,  in  medium  years,  be  set  down 
at  81  ft,  Tlie  rise  of  the  inundation  continues  till 
nearly  the  middle  of  Aug.    For  a  few  days  pre- 


ceding the  15th  of  that  month,  its  height  is  nearly 
stationary ;  but  it  then  begins  to  decrease,  not- 
withstanding that  great  quantities  of  rain  continue 
to  fall  for  the  next  six  or  seven  weeks.  During 
the  latter  half  of  Aug.,  and  the  whole  of  Sept,  the 
decrease  is  from  8  to  4  inches  a  day ;  from  Sept. 
till  the  end  of  Nov.  it  gradually  lessens  from  8  m. 
to  1^  in.  The  decrease  of  the  inundation,  how- 
ever, does  not  uniformly  keep  pace  with  that  of 
the  river,  by  reason  of  the  height  of  the  banks ; 
but  after  the  beginning  of  Oct.,  when  the  rains 
have  nearly  ceased,  tlie  remainder  of  it  goes  off 
quickly  by  evaporation,  leaving  the  lands  highly 
manured.  The  Ganges  decreases  at  the  average 
rate  of  half  an  inch  a  day  from  the  end  of  No- 
vember to  the  latter  end  of  April,  when  it  is 
lowest  in  Bengal,  though  the  nuns  in  the  moun- 
tains have  already  begun  t^  augment  it  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course.  Major  Kenncll  estimated 
the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  Ganges 
per  second  m  the  dry  season  at  80,000  cubic  ft., 
and  in  the  rainy  season  at  405,000  cubic  ft, ;  being 
for  the  average  of  the  year  180,000  cubic  ft  per 
second.  But,  according  to  some  ob6er\'ations  made 
at  Ghazipore,  above  Calcutta,  by  Mr.  Everest  in 
1881,  it  would  appear  that  in  the  four  months  of 
the  flood  season  (June  to  Sept.)  about  500,000 
cubic  ft.  per  second  are  discharged ;  while  the 
average  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  only 
100,0(K)  cubic  ft.  per  second.  The*  quantity  of 
earth  brought  down  by  the  river  is  very  great. 
According  to  Mr.  Everest,  the  solid  matter  sus- 
pended in  the  water  during  the  rains  weighs 
about  l-428th  part  of  the  water,  and  occupies 
about  l-856th  jiart  of  its  bulk ;  giving  a  dis- 
charge of  about  577  cubic  ft  of  mud  per  second, 
or  6,082,041,600  cubic  ft  for  the  discharge  m  the 
122  days  of  rain.  The  total  annual  discharge  of 
mud  is  estimated  at  6,368,077,440  cubic  ft ;  the 
weight  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lyell,  would 
exceed  sixty  times  that  of^  the  great  pyramid  of 
Egypt  (Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  No.  6, 
p.  238;  Lyell's  Geolcgy,  i  861-364.) 

A  very  striking  effect  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Ganges  is  the  change  produced  by  it,  year  after 
year,  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Tliis  happens  in 
numerous  parts  of  its  course  through  the  lower 
portion  of  the  great  plain  of  Ilindostan ;  but  par- 
ticularly in  Bengal,  where  the  soil  is  the  most 
loose  and  yielding.  The  different  branches  of  the 
river  constantly  sliifting  their  places,  a  number  of 
extensive  jheela  or  marshes  are  continually  being 
produced ;  and  the  geographical  face  of  the  coun- 
try, the  condition  and  extent  of  private  proper- 
ties, Ac,  change  in  the  same  proportion.  In  con- 
sequence also  of  the  looseness  of  the  soil  through 
which  it  flows,  the  river  is  alternately  forming 
and  destroying  islands  in  its  bed,  some  of  which 
are  4  or  5  m.  in  extent,  yet  formed  or  removed 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  Certain  tracts  are 
preserved  from  the  inundation  by  being  surrounded 
by  dykes,  the  collective  length  of  which  was  esti- 
mated in  Heimell's  time  at  upwards  of  1,000  m. 
The  policy  of  their  erection  has  been  considered 
very  doubtful,  for  the  Und  has  to  be  irrigated  at 
certain  periods,  when  the  dykes  must  be  cut ;  be- 
sides which,  they  do  not  always  answer  their 
purpose,  owing  to  the  want  of  tenacity  in  their 
materials;  and  they  are  maintained  at  a  great 
expense.  The  countrj'  has,  however,  been  brought 
by  them  into  so  artificial  a  state,  that  there  is  now 
no  alternative  but  to  persist  in  keeping  them  up. 

The  Ganges,  like  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Amazon, 
several  European  rivers,  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Hindostan,  is  subject  to  the 
phenomenon  of  the  frore,  or  a  rapid  rush  of  the 
tide  in  a  perpendicular  face,  up  the  river  to  a  con- 
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siderable  distance.  It  is  especially  strong  at  spring 
tides.  This  occurs  in  all  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges, 
and  particularly  in  the  Hooghly,  through  which 
branch  it  ascends  as  far  as  Culna,  or  even  Nuddea, 
200  m.  from  the  sea.  The  column  of  water  is 
sometimes  a  dozen  feet  in  height  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  often  5  ft.  high  opposite  Calcutta. 
Its  appearance  is  that  of  a  monstrous  billow  in  a 
storm,  or  the  dash  of  a  foaming  suif :  its  sound 
resembles  that  of  a  steamboat,  but  is  infinitely 
louder.  Sometimes  it  takes  one  side  of  the  river, 
sometimes  the  other:  it  never  extends  over  the 
whole  basin.  'The  time  of  ita  approach  being 
well  known,  hundreds  of  boats  may  then  be  seen 
rowing,  as  for  life,  towards  the  middle  of  the  river, 
the  crews  uiging  on  each  other  with  wild  shouts 
or  shrieks,  ^ough  at  the  moment  no  danger  ap- 
pears; but  soon  afterwards  the  spectator  is  made 
sensible  how  necessary  was  the  precaution,  as  the 
bore  foams  by  with  tremendous  noise  and  velocity.* 
(Hebcr,  in  Mod.  Trav.,  ix.  108.) 

But^  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Crawfurd, — *  With  all 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  Ganges,  the 
English,  if  their  Indian  conquests  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  them,  owe  almost  as  much  gratitude 
to  the  Ganges  as  the  Hindoos  themselves,  for 
unquestionably  to  it  they  are  indebted  fur  their 
Indian  empire.  It  is  the  great  military  highway 
which  enabled  us  to  conquer  the  richest  provinces 
of  Hindostan,— the  acquisition  of  which  enabled 
us  eventually  to  conquer  and  maintain  the  rest  of 
our  possessions.'  (Embassy  to  Siam,  &c,  L  7.) 
Its  value  to  the  natives  of  Hindostan  is  immense. 
It  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  grand  route  of  com- 
munication and  traffic  in  that  country,  throughout 
which  the  roads  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  are  very  few.  Not  only  the  main  stream, 
but  all  its  tnbutaries  from  tne  N.  are  navigable 
for  large  or  small  boats,  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
mountains,  for  more  than  half  the  year;  thus 
forming  a  most  extensive  system  of  inland  navi- 
gation. Sixty  rears  ago,  Maior  Rennell  estimated 
the  number  of  boatmen  employed  on  the  Ganges, 
in  Bengal,  &c,  at  30,000,  and  the  value  of  the 
commercial  exports  and  imports  conveyed  by  its 
means  at  2,000,000/.  a  year.  But  ten  times  the 
above  number  of  boatmen  would  apparently  be 
nearer  the  mark  in  such  a  region  of  rivers,  where 
almost  every  cultivator  and  fi^erman  is  also  occa- 
sionally a  navigator.  And  at  present  the  gross 
amount  of  the  imports  and  exports  embarked  on  its 
waters  varies  between  12,000,000/.  and  16,000,000/. 
annually,  independent  of  the  inland  trade,  which 
has,  doubtless,  not  a  little  increased  with  the 
increase  of  the  pop.,  and  the  greater  de^ee  of 
security  afforded  to  commerce  under  the  English 
rule. 

Perhaps  no  river  in  the  world  has  on  its  banks 
so  many  populous  cities.  On  different  branches 
of  the  delta  are  placed  Calcutta,  Moorshedabad, 
and  Dacca,  the  three  great  cities  of  Bengal,  with  a 
united  pop.  of  little  short  of  a  million ;  besides 
Chinsurah,  Chandemagore,  Hooghly,  Cutwa,  Bur- 
hampoor,  Cossimbatar,  Kishenagur,  and  Jessore. 
Proceeding  up  its  course,  we  find  on  its  banks 
BidemahaJ,  Monghir,  Patna,  Ghazipoor,  Benares, 
Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  and  FuimcMbad ;  with 
myriads  of  villages,  temples,  and  bungalows. 

The  native  craft  used  in  the  Ganges  vary  ereatly 
in  different  parts  of  its  course.  The  flat  clinker- 
built  vessels  of  the  W.  districts  give  way  about 
Patna  to  lofty,  deep,  and  heavy  boats,  which  na- 
vigate the  river  thence  to  Calcutta.  In  the  Sun- 
derbunds,  again,  the  shallovmess  of  the  streams 
requires  that  the  vessels  c^ould  be  without  keels ; 
and  the  banks  there  being  impracticable  for  the 
tracking-rope,  rowing  is  the  chief  method  of  pro- 
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pulsion.  The  boats  on  the  main  arm  of  the  Ganges, 
and  others  in  the  E.  part  of  the  delta,  are  better 
than  those  on  the  Hooghly,  though  all  are  of  a 
very  rude  and  cheap  kind.  Within  the  last  20 
years,  the  river  has  been  extensively  navigated 
by  steamers,  some  of  them,  in  the  upper  parts, 
being  so  constructed  as  to  draw  but  a  few  feet  of 
water,  in  order  to  safely  navigate,  the  shallows. 

The  Ganges,  from  G'angoutri  to  Saugor  Island, 
is  considered  holy  by  Hindoos  of  all  castes,  though 
in  some  places  much  more  so  than  in  otheis. 
Hindoo  witnesses  in  British  courts  of  justice  are 
sworn  upon  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  as  the  Chris- 
tians and  Mussulmans  are  upon  their  sacred  books. 
The  Ganges  water  is  believed  by  the  Hindoos  to 
purify  from  all  sins ;  many  ablutions  and  suicides 
accordingly  take  place  in  it ;  and  the  feet  of  the 
dying,  when  they  are  sufficiently  near  residents,  are 
in  most  instances  immersed  in  it.  (Rennell's  Me- 
moir on  a  Map  of  Hindostan,  pp.  33^o5 ;  Hamil- 
ton's Hindostan  and  E.  1.  Gaz. ;  Hitter's  End- 
kunde  von  Asien,  iv.  part  2,  pp.  1100-124^; 
Asiat.  Researches;  Colebroke;  Heber;  Prinsep, 
passim.) 

GANJAM,  a  distr.  of  British  Hindostan.  (See 
CiRCARS,  North ERU.) 

Ganjam,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the 
above  distr.,  near  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
84  ro.  SE.  Cuttack,  and  535  m.  NE.  Madras.  It 
formerly  had  a  considerable  pop.,  as  well  as  nume- 
rous and  excellent  private  houses  belonging  to 
British  civil  officers,  a  fort,  and  cantonments ;  but  it 
has  now,  in  great  part,  been  deserted  and  fallen 
into  decay. 

GANKaT,  a  town  of  France,  d4p.  Allier,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Andelot,  33  m.  S.  Monlins,  on  the 
railway  from  Moulins  to  Clermont  Pop.  5,599 
in  1861.  The  town  is  ill  built  It  was  formerly 
fortified,  and  the  remains  of  its  ancient  castle  still 
serve  as  a  prison.  It  has  a  hospital,  and  a  tri- 
bunal of  primary  jurisdiction. 

GAP  (an.  VapiTwum),  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Hautes  Alpes,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a  wide  val- 
ley, nearl^r  2,500  ft  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  the 
lower  Alpine  ranges,  and  on  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Marseilles  by  way  of  Grenoble,  44  m.  SE.  Grenoble. 
Pon.  8,219  in  1861.  It  is  a  very  ill-built  and  gene- 
rally disagreeable  town.  Its  principal  public  edifices 
are,  the  cathedral,  prefecture,  town-nail,  bishop's 
palace,  hall  of  iustice,  and  barracks,  some  of 
which  are  good  buildings.  The  cathedral  is  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  richly  ornamented ;  it  con- 
tains the  tomb  and  e&ey  of  the  celebrated  con- 
stable de  Lesdiguieres.  The  tomb  is  a  sarcophagus 
of  black  marble,  surrounded  with  bas-reliefs  in 
alabaster,  representing  the  principal  actions  of 
that  warrior.  It  has  several  other  churches,'  a 
communal  collie,  a  society  of  emulation,  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  collections  of  paintings 
sculpture,  antiquities,  and  physical  objects,  and  a 
small  theatre. 

Gap  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  juris- 
diction and  commerce;  it  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth,  linen  fabrics,  silks,  dbamois  and 
other  kinds  of  leather,  and  cotton  yam.  Its  im- 
mediate vicinity  is  very  fertile;  there  are  in  it 
marble  quarries  known  to  the  ancient  Bomans, 
and  many  mineral  springs.  The  town  is  of  very 
great  antiquity ;  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  Tricorti, 
under  the  name  of  Yap.  It  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  in  the  4th  oentUry,  and  belonged  for  a 
lengthened  period  to  its  own  prince  or  count 
bishops.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  middle  ages, 
from  the  devastations  of  the  Lombards  and 
Saracens,  and  from  repeated  sieges,  fires,  the 
plague,  and  religious  wars,  but,  more  than  all, 
from  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.    Pre- 
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yionsly  to  1630,  Gap  is  said  to  have  had  16,000 
inhab. 

GARD,  a  d^p.  of  France,  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
kingdom,  formerly  comprised  in  the  ppov.  of  Lan- 
guedoc ;  between  lat.  43°  27'  and  44°  27'  N.,  and 
long.  39  17'  and  4©  50'  E. ;  having  N.  the  depe. 
Lozere  and  Ard^he;  £.  the  Rhone,  separating 
it  from   Vaucluse  and  Bouches-du-Rhone ;   W. 
Aveyron ;  and  S.  H^rault,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Isle  de  Camargue.    Area,  583,556  hectares ; 
pop.  422,107  in  1861.    The  N.  and  W.  parts  are 
occupied  by  ramifications  of  the  Cevennes,  the 
genera]  slope  of  the  d4p.  being  from  NW.  to  S£., 
in  which  latter  part  of  its  sunace  there  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  level  country,  with  numerous 
and  extensive  pools  and  marshes.    Most  of  the 
rivers  have  a  SE.  direction ;  the  principal  are  the 
Gaid  or  Gardon  (whence  the  d^p.  derives  its  name), 
the  Ctee,  and  the  Vidourle,    The  Gard,  which 
rises  in  the  Cevennes  from  several  sources,  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  d^.,  and  falls  into  the 
Rhone  not  far  from  Beancaure,  after  a  course  of 
about  60  m.   It  at  first  passes  through  a  succession 
of  deep  mountain  goi^es ;  and  when  the  snows  in 
the  Cevennes  begin  to  melt,  it  subjects  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes  to 
extensive  and  often  very  destructive  inundations. 
Its  bed  sometimes  increases  in  width  to  nearly  a 
mile ;  and  its  waters  not  unfrequently  rise  from  18 
to  20  ft.  in  a  few  hours    The  H^ult  has  its 
source  in  this  ddp.    .  Climate  variable,  but  for  the 
most  part  hot  and  dry.    The  N.  wind,  or  6mc, 
blows  sometimes  with  great  impetuosity,  and  the 
acirocco  is  by  no  means  rare.    The  arable  lands 
comprise  about  157,500  hectares ;  vineyards  about 
71,000  do. ;  forests,  106,472  do. ;  and  heaths  about 
158,000  do.    Though  the  arable  land  is  in  general 
pretty  fertile,  the  produce  of  corn,  oaring  to  the 
extremely  backward  state  of  agriculture,  is  esti- 
mated at  only  650,000  hectolitres,  being  about  half 
the  quantity  required  for  home  consumption.    It 
is  principally  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  *  A  good 
many  potatoes  are  also  grown,  and  in  the  moun- 
tain region  chestnuts  go  far  to  supply  the  place  of 
com ;  the  Cevennes  being  covered  with  chestnut 
woods.    The  plough  described  by  Virgil,  drawn  by 
two  mules,  is  m  common  use.  The  annual  produce 
of  wine  is  estimated  at  1,120,000  hectolitres,  a 
thirdpart  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  dc^p.;  the 
wines  of  St.   Gilles  and  Favel  are  those  most 
esteemed.      The   date,  jujube,    pistachio,    and 
pomegranate  flourish  in   the  open  air;  oranges 
and  lemons    are   grown,    but   a   good   deal  of 
care  is   required  m  their  culture.     Olive  trees 
are  grown  on  low  hiUs  with  a  S.  aspect;  but 
they  suffer  severely  from  cold  winters,  and  their 
number   has    decreased    of  late.     Gard  is  the 
principal  d^.  in  France  for  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry;    the   quantity   of    cocoons  collected 
amount  to  about  8,000,000  kilogrammes  per  an- 
num. 

More  than  500,000  sheep  belong  to  this  d^., 
yielduig  about  900,000  kilog.  of  wool.  Many  of  the 
llocks  are  sent  to  feed  on  the  Alps  in  the  summer. 
The  greater  part  of  the  d^.  is  parcelled  out  into 
very  small  estates,  and  the  number  of  consider- 
able properties  is  ^eatly  below  the  average  of  the 
kingdom.  Gard  is  rich  in  minerals ;  and  mining, 
though  ill-conducted,  constitutes  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  its  wealth.  Iron,  argentiferous  lead, 
antimony,  zinc,  and  manganese  are  found  in  the 
mountains;  and  gold  is  met  with  in  the  sands  of 
some  of  the  rivers.  Iron  and  coal  are  abundant ; 
the  forges  of  the  arrond.  of  Alais  alone  employ 
from  1,000  to  1,200  hands.  Great  quantities  of 
salt  are  obttuned  from  the  salt  marshes  on  the 
coast,  which  altogether  occupy  a  surface  of  86  hec- 
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tares.  In  the  salt  pans  of  Peccais,  during  June 
and  July,  as  many  as  2,000  hands  are  employed  to 
wash  the  produce.  About  1,200  workmen  are  em- 
ployed in  the  g>'p8um,  mill-stone,  and  other  quar- 
ries. Gard  stands  at  the  head  of  the  ddp.  in  the 
S.  of  France  for  manufacturing  industr\' :  it  is  espe- 
cially distinguished  for  its  manufactures  of  silk. 
The  principal  seat  of  these  is  Nimes,  where  they 
employ  about  13,000  hands.  The  other  manufac- 
tures are  those  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  hats, 
paper,  pasteboard,  brandy,  leather,  glass,  and  earth- 
enware ;  there  are  besides  many  tawing  and  dyeing 
establishments.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast 
canals  are  numerous,  and  include  those  of  Beau- 
caircj  Sylver^,  and  Grand  Roubine.  There  is, 
however,  but  one  sea-port,  Aigues  Mortes,  and 
this  is  4  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  the  last-named  canal.  102 
fain  are  annually  holden  in  the  d^p. ;  among 
them  is  the  celebrated  one  of  Beaucaire  (which 
see).  Gard  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements, 
38  cantons,  and  488  communes.  The  chief  towns 
are  Nimes,  the  cap.,  Alais,  Uzes,  and  Le 
Vigan. 

The  antiquities  in  the  d^p.  belong  principally  to 
the  Romartoperiod.  The  principal  is  the  amphi- 
theatre (see  NtME8),and  the  Pmt  de  Gard,  The 
latter  is  an  aqueduct,  and  one  of  the  most  splendid 
relics  of  the  Roman  power,  built  over  the  Gardon, 
about  10  m.  NE.  ^imes.  Mr.  Inglis  thus  de- 
scribes it  (Switzerland,  d^c,  ch.  xxii.):  *The 
aqueduct  is  formed  upon  three  bridges,  one  above 
another;  the  total  height,  from  the  level  of  the 
river  to  the  top  of  the  a(|ueduct,  being  156  ft. 
The  undermost  of  the  bndges  consists  of  six 
arches,  through  the  largest  of  which  the  river 
passes.  The  middle  bridge  has  eleven  arches; 
and  the  uppermost  has  thirty-five  arches  (but 
these  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  both  the 
other  riers).  Above  this  is  the  aqueduct,  which 
is  4^  ft.  high,  and  4  fit.  wide.  The  arches  both  of 
the  lower  and  middle  bridge  are  unequal ;  which, 
if  it  does  not  increase  the  architectural  beauty  of 
the  structure,  certainly  adds  to  its  picturesque 
effect.  The  two  lower  stories  of  the  brid^  are 
formed  of  hewn  stones,  placed  together  without 
the  aid  of  any  cement ;  but  the  masonwork  un- 
derneath the  aqueduct  is  of  rough  stones  ce- 
mented, by  which  all  filtration  was  of  course  pre- 
vented.' AfteT  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power, 
the  Vandals,  Visigoths,  Saracens,  and  Fnuiks  suc- 
cessivelv  possessed  this  d^p. 

GARDA  (LAKE  OF),  an.  Laeua  Benacus,  a 
famous  lake  of  Austrian  Italy,  bounded  by  the 
provs.  of  Mantua.  Brescia,  and  Verona,  and  the 
circ.  of  Roveredo^  in  the  Tyrol.  From  Peschiera, 
at  its  SE.  extremity  (15  m.  W.  Verona),  it  stretches 
NME.  to  Riva,  a  distance  of  about  35  m.  Its 
lovret  or  S.  portion  is  about  12  m.  across  where 
broadest ;  but  its  upper  or  N.  portion  is  not  more 
than  from  3  to  4  m.  across.  It  is  everywhere  en- 
closed by  ramifications  of  the  Alps,  except  on  the 
S.,  where  the  luxuriant  plain  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  magnificent  mountain  scenery  that 
closes  round  its  upper  waters. 

On  the  S.  shore  of  the  lake,  between  Peschiera 
and  Rivoltella,  the  narrow  peninsula  of  Sirmione 
projects  .about  4  m.  into  the  lake.  It  is  joined  to 
the  mainland  by  a  low  slender  neck,  but  behind 
this  it  rises  into  a  hill  covered  with  olives,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  are  some  ruins,  said  to  be 
those  of  the  villa  of  Catullus.  But  whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  it  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that 
the  poet  had  a  countiy-hotise  in  this  singularly 
beautiful  situation;  and  he  has  expressed  his 
admiration  of  and  attachment  to  it  in  some  fine 
verses: — 
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*  Penlnsulsrum  Sirmio,  Insiilarnmqne 
Ocelle,  quascunque  tn  liquoutibus  stagnis 
Maiique  vasto  fcart  nterque  Neptunus : 
Qoum  te  libenter,  quamque  Icetus  inviao  i ' 

CatuU.  82. 

*The  soil  of  this  peninsula,'  says  Eustace,  'is 
fertile,  and  its  surface  varied ;  sometimes  shelving 
in  a  gentle  declivity,  at  other  times  breaking  in 
craggy  magnificence;  and  thus  furnishing  every 
requisite  for  delightful  walks  and  luxurious  baths; 
while  the  views  vary  at  every  step,  presenting 
rich  coaste  or  barren  mountains,  sometimes  con- 
fined to  the  cultivated  scenes  of  the  neighbouring 
shore,  and  at  other  times  bewildered  and  lost  in 
the  windings  of  the  lake  and  the  recesses  of  the 
Alps.'     (i.  203,  8vo.  ed.) 

The  surface  of  this  lake  is  elevated  about  820  ft. 
alK)ve  the  Mediterranean ;  it  is  generally  deep ;  its 
waters  are  remarkablv  pure  and  limpid ;  and  it  is 
well  stocked  with  fish.  In  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer the  level  of  ita  surface  is  raised  4  or  6  ft  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Alps.  It  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Sarco  at  its  N.  extremity  near 
Kiva ;  but  none  of  ita  other  feeders  are  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  merit  any  special  notice.  Its  sur- 
i)lu8  waters  are  carried  oft  by  the  Mjpcio,  which 
issues  from  it  at  Peschiera.  A  great  number  of 
towns  and  villages  are  built  upon  its  banks,  of 
which  the  principal,  besides  Peschiera,  are  Desen- 
zano,  Salo,  Gaignano,  Riva,  Garda,  whence  the 
lake  has  its  modem  name,  4c.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  towns  have  safe  and  commodious 
harbours,  and  a  good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on 
upon  the  lake.  Like  all  Alpine  lakes,  it  is  subject 
to  violent  storms  and  gusts  of  wind,  a  peculiarity 
to  which  Virgil  has  alluded — 

'•Fluctibus  et  fremitn  aasurgens  Benaoe  marine' 
Qeorg.  li.  line  160. 

GARLIESTOWN,  a  village  and  sea-port  of 
Scotland,  co.  Wigtown,  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay, 
W.  coast  of  Wigtown  Bay.  Pop.  685  in  1861.  Tlie 
main  street  is  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  facing 
the  sea.  The  harbour,  which  is  tolerablv  safe  and 
commodious,  is  the  centre  of  a  good  deal  of  coast- 
ing trade ;  and  it  is  the  only  port  in  Wigtown- 
phire  at  which  the  steamer  that  plies  between 
Galloway  and  Liverpool  touches.  Galloway  House, 
the  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  GaUoway,  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  village.  Patrick  Han- 
nay,  a  poet  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  at  Sorbie 
Place  (of  which  his  father  was  proprietor),  near 
Ciarlieston. 

GAKMOUTH,  a  sea-port  of  Scotland,  co.  Elgm, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Spev.  35  m.  NW.  Aberdeen, 
and  6i  m.  NE.  Elffin.  Wp.  802  in  1861.  The 
harbour  was  injured  by  Morayshire  floods  m  1829, 
by  the  deposition  of  gravel  in  the  bay  ;  but  it  is 
still  the  principal  shipping  place  in  the  co.  The 
chief  exports  are  timberj  grain,  and  salmon.  The 
value  oltimber  (which  is  floated  down  the  Spey 
from  forests  in  the  interior)  exported  here  was,  at 
one  time,  estimated  at  40,0OOZ.  a  year;  but  it  now 
seldom  exceeds  1,100/.  About  20,000  qrs.  of 
grain,  chiefly  oats  and  wheat,  are  annually  ex- 
ported. The  Spey  FLshing  Company's  salmon 
smacks  do  not  come  into  the  harbour,  but  load  in 
the  bay.  From  8  to  12  such  smacks  are  employed 
in   conveying   salmon,    chiefly   to    the  London 

GARONNE,  a  nver  of  France,  which  see.  See 
also  GiRONDE,  Dtp. 

GARONNE  (HAUTE),addp.  of  France,  region 
S.,  formerly  comprised  in  the  prov.  of  Languedoc, 
between  lat.  42^  40'  and  43©  o^  N.,  and  long.  0° 
27'  and  2°  3'  W.,  ha^dng  N.  the  ddp.  Tara-et-Ga- 
ronne,  E.  those  of  Tarn  and  Aude,  SE.,Ari^ge,  W. 
Gers  and  Ilautea  Pyrenees,  and  S.  the  Pyrenees. 
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Area,  628,988  hectares ;  pop.  484,081  in  1861.  Ita 
SW.  portion  is  covered  with  lofty  mountains,  the 
highest  of  which,  M.  Maladctta,  is  11,190  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  among  which  there  are 
numerous  glaciers.  In  the  NE.  there  are  some 
plains  of  considerable  extent.  The  Garonne  rises 
a  little  beyond  the  Spanish  border :  but  most  of 
the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  in  this  dcfp.,  which 
hence  derives  its  name.  The  other  chief  rivers  are 
the  Tarn,  Ari^e,  and  Salat,  all  of  which  have  a  N. 
course,  and  are  tributary  to  the  Garonne.  Climate 
generally  temperate;  but  none  of  the  Pyrenean 
dc'ps.  suners  so  much  from  hail-storms.  This  la 
an  essentially  agricultural  ddp.,  and  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  productive  of  grain.  The  arable 
land  amounts  to  about  352,000  hectares ;  and  the 
produce  of  com  is,  in  general,  nearly  double  wluit 
IS  required  for  home  consumption.  Vineyarda  oc- 
cupy 48,908  hectares,  and  about  470,000  hectol.  of 
wine  are  made  aimually ;  the  best  kinds  are  those 
of  Fronton,  Yillandric,  and  Montesquieu.  Gazdai 
cultivation  is  well  attended  to.  Near  Toulouse, 
corn-fields,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  country-houses 
occupy  ever}'  inch  of  land ;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  country  people  bespeaks  a  healthy  and  happy 
condition.  *  Orange  trees  are  grown  for  the  sake  of 
their  flowers ;  the  cuUure  of  the  mulberry  tree  is 
very  little  pursued.  The  mountains  and  vallevs 
afford  good  pasturage ;  but  there  are  few  artificial 
meadows ;  and  the  number  of  cattle  is  smaller  than 
in  the  contiguous  ddps.  Near  Toulouse,  a  fine 
breed  of  hones  was  formerly  raised  for  the  dragoon 
sen' ice,  but  it  has  been  suffered  to  d(^ncratc. 
Poultry  are  plentiful :  the  pates  de  Toulouse,  made 
of  ducks'  livers,  enjoy  a  nigh  reputation.  There 
are  a  great  many  small  estates ;  the  number  of 
considerable  properties  is,  however,  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  deps.  Mines  numerous,  especially  those 
of  iron ;  but  tnere  are  others  of  copper,  antimony, 
bismuth,  zinc,  and  lead,  and  some  importaot 
marble  quarries.  Mineral  springs  arc  abundant : 
many  of  them  are  visited  by  invalids:  among 
which  may  be  specified  those  of  Bagn&res  de 
Luchon.  Manufactures  various,  but  not  extensive 
or  flourishing;  the  chief  are  of  tools  and  other 
metallic  articles,  coarse  woollens,  cotton  and  linen 
fabrics,  leather,  sail-cloth,  hats,  watches,  and  ma- 
thematical instmments.  The  trade  is  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  Canal  du  Midi,  which  commences 
in  this  dcp.  Toulouse  is  also  the  entrepot  for  sup- 
plying the  N.  of  Spain  with  the  products  of  Cen- 
tral and  N.  Europe.  The  d<fp.  is  divided  into  4 
arronds.,  39  cantons,  and  597  communes.  The 
chief  towns  are — Toulouse,  the  capital,  Muret, 
St.  Gaudens,  and  Villefranche. 

GASCONY,  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  provs. 
of  France,  which  comprised,  previously  to  the  revo- 
lution, the  country  now  included  in  the  d^ps.  of 
the  Uauteh  Pyrenees,  Gers,  and  Landes,  and  portions 
of  the  country  now  included  in  the  d^ps.  of  Basses 
Pyrenees,  Haut  Garonne,  and  Lot  et  Garonne, 

GATEHOUSE,  a  bor.  of  regality,  river-port 
and  market-town  of  ScoUand.  stewartxy  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, on  the  Fleet,  a  little  above  where  it 
falls  into  Fleet  Bay,  and  on  the  high  road  from 
Dumfries  to  Portpatrick,  28  m.  SW.  Dumfries, 
and  6i  m.  W.  by  N.  Kirkcudbright,  Pop.  1,635 
in  1861.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated,  in  a 
n)mantic  valley  opening  on  the  S.  to  the  sea,  and 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  finely  wooded,  pictu- 
resque hills.  It  consists  principally  of  three 
parallel  streets,  and  is  remarkably  neat.,  clean, 
and  well  built.  The  par.  church,  erected  in  1817, 
adjoins  the  town  on  the  N. ;  and  it  has  also  a  se- 
cession meeting-house,  and  a  place  of  worship  for 
Independents.  There  are  4  schools  in  the  parish, 
one  of  Avhich  is  parochial.  The  Fleet  is  navigable 
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to  Gatehouse  by.  vessels  of  180  tons  burden.  It 
was  created  a  bor.  of  barony  in  1796 ;  and  is  go- 
verned by  a  provost,  2  bailies,  and  4  counsellors. 
A  bor.  court  /or  the  recovery  of  debts  not  exceed- 
inpp  6L  is  held  once  a  fortnight.  Market-day, 
Saturday,  and  a  rural  fair  4  times  a  year. 

Callyhouse,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Murray 
family,  lies  about  1  m.  S.  from  the  town.  It  u 
wholly  of  granite,  finely  polished;  it  was  con- 
structed after  a  design  by  Adams. 

GATESHEAD,  a  pari,  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  E.  div.  of  Chesterward,  co.  Durham,  on 
S.  biomk  of  the  river  Tyne,  which  divides  it  horn 
Newcastle ;  275  m.  N.  Ix>ndon  by  Great  Northern 
railway.  Pop.  83,587  in  1861.  Gateshead  is  sub- 
'  stantially  a  suburb  of  Newcastle,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  two  bridges,  one  of  them  known  as 
Stephenson's  High  Level  Bridge.  The  latter  is 
130  ft.  above  the  river,  and  carries  the  railway, 
with  roads  beneath  for  vehicles  and  foot  passen- 
gera.  The  town  consists  principally  of  one  good 
and  wide  street,  and  which  is  the  high  road  to  the 
N.  Several  narrow  streets  and  lanes  which  com- 
jipee  the  remainder  of  the  town  branch  off  on  each 
side  of  the  principal  street,  and  the  pop.  on  the 
different  sides  is  not  very  unequal.  Tnere  is  not 
iany  appearance  of  wealth  or  houses  belonging  to 
the  richer  classes ;  the  town  is  densely  populated 
with  the  families  of  the  manufacturers  and  pit- 
men ;  the  master  manufacturers  or  proprietors  of 
the  coal  pits  reside  in  Newcastle,  or  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  two  Fellii^  where  they  can  enjoy 
a  better  atmosphere  than  in  the  town.  The  best 
street  runs  in  a  curve  by  the  church  to  the  river, 
saving  the  steep  descent  of  the  High  Street.  The 
par.  church  is  a  spacious  cruciform  structure,  re- 
gularly built,  having  a  handsome  and  lofty  tower; 
^e  interior  was  wholly  repaued  at  great  expense, 
in  1838.""  The  rectoi^'',  which  was  until  lately 
cloee  to  the  church,  is  situated  in  the  suburbs.  •  In 
Gateslicad-fell,  which  was  made  a  separate  par.  in 
1809,  is  a  wdl-built  church,  opened  in  1825. 
There  are  several  other  churches,  besides  eight 
chapels,  belonging  to  various  denominations  of 
Dissenters,  of  whom  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  are 
the  prevailing  body.  St.  Edmund's  hospital, 
founded  in  1248.  was  in  early  times  a  considerable 
monastery ;  it  was  re-established  by  James  I.  in 
1611,  and  now  consists  of  a  master,  chaplain,  and 
ten  brethren,  who  divide  the  funds,  about  450^ 
annually.  The  rector  for  the  time  being  is  the 
master,  who  appoints  the  brethren.  There  are 
also  almshouses  for  old  women. 

Grateshead  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
not  onl^  from  its  proximity  to,  and  commercial 
connection  with,  Newcastle,  but  more  particularly 
from  the  numerous  glass  manufactories  and  iron- 
works within  the  town,  and  from  the  coal  pits  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  old  bor.  of 
(jateshead  is  supposed  to  have  been  incorporated 
iu  very  early  times ;  but  there  is  no  charter  ex- 
tant. It  was  originally  governed  by  a  bailiff'  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  subsequently 
by  two  stewards,  who  managed  the  borough  pro- 
perty, sulnect  to  the  borough-holders'  and  freemen's 
control ;  but,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  it 
is  divided  into  three  wards,  and  is  governed  by  six 
aldermen  and  eighteen  counsellom.  The  Reform 
Act  conferred  on  this  bor.,  for  the  first  time,  the 
privil^f^  of  sending  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Re- 
gistered electors,  949  in  1865.  The  bor.  rev.,  in- 
cluding rates,  amounted,  in  1862,  to  4,945/.  The 
gross  annual  value  of  real  propertv  assessed  to  in- 
come-tax was75,749i  in  1857,  and*83,41U  in  1862. 
GATTON,  a  bor.  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Surrey, 
hund.  of  Reigate,  17  m.  S.  London.  Area  of  par., 
1,140  acres :  pop.  of  do.  191  in  1861.  The  bor.  is 
Vol.  II. 
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quite  inconsiderable,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  in  England  of  a  nomina- 
tion or  rotten  bor.  It  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  from  1451  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  The  right  of 
voting  was  nominally  in  the  inhab.  paying  scot 
and  lot,  but  reallv  in  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

GAUDENS  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Haute 
Garonne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  a  hill  near  the  Garonne, 
48  m.  SW.  Toulouse.  Pop.  5,183  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  principally  or  one  spacious  well-built 
and  well-kept  street  It  has  several  churches,  one 
of  which  is  among  the  oldest  in  France,  several 
convents,  tribunal  of  priraar}'  jurisdiction  and 
conameroe,  a  communal  college,  and  a  society  of 
agriculture.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  serge 
and  tape,  water-mills  for  sawing,  and  a  brisk  trade 
in  the  natural  produce  of  its  neighbourhood. 

GAWELGHUR,  a  fortress  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  Nizam's  dom.,  cap.  of  a  distr.  of  the 
saine  name,  on  a  high  and  rocky  hill,  11m.  NW. 
Ellichpoor.  It  is  very  elaborately  fortified,  and 
was  formerly  considered  very  strong ;  but  it  was 
taken  by  storm  in  1803,  by  the  forces  under  General 
Wellesley  (duke  of  Wellington)  and  Colonel  Ste- 
venson, after  a  siege  of  only  two  days. 

GAYA,  a  town  or  city  of  British  liindostan,pre- 
sid.  Bengal,  prov.  and  distr.  Bahar,  of  which  last 
it  is  the  modem  cap.,  on  the  Phalgu,  a  tributary  of 
the  Ganges,  46  m.  SW.  Bahar,  and  56  m.  SW.  by 
S.  Patna.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  nearly  7,000 
houses,  most  of  which  are  densely  inhabited;  but 
the  pop.  is  very  variable  and  uncertain,  Gaya  being 
frequented  by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims  and  de- 
votees, often  amoim  ting  to  several  thousands.  It 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  town  of  Gaya,  and 
the  modem  one  of  Sahebgunge.  The  former,  which 
is  the  residence  of  numerous  Brahmins  and  others, 
and  considered  by  the  natives  as  a  place  of  great 
sanctity,  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence;  the  latter, 
chiefly  laid  out  by  the  British,  and  the  seat  of 
trade  as  well  as  of  the  European  residents,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  plain  between  the  former  and  the  river. 
*  The  old  town  of  Gaya  is  a  strange  looking  place, 
but  its  buildings  are  much  better  than  those  of  the 
quarter  named  Sahebgunge,  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  being  of  brick  and  stone,  and  many  of  them 
two  or  three  stories  high.  The  architecture  is  very 
singular,  with  comers,  turt^ts,  and  galleries,  pro- 
jecting with  every  possible  irregularity.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  crooked,  uneven,  and  en- 
cumbered with  large  blocks  of  stone,  or  protruding 
angles  of  rock.' 

Gaya  is  uncommoidy  hot,  and  in  spring  obscured 
by  perpetual  clouds  of  dost  The  streets  in  Saheb- 
gunge are  wide,  perfectly  straight,  and  kept  in 
good  order,  though  not  paved,  with  a  double  row 
of  trees,  leaving  in  the  middle  an  excellent  car- 
riage road,  with  a  footpath  on  each  side. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  rams  of  Bud- 
dha-Gaya,  traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
place  of  the  residence  and  apotheosis  of  Buddh 
(the  Gautama  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations) .  These 
rains  consist  mostly  of  irregular  and  shapeless  heaps 
of  brick  and  stone.  The  number  of  vaulted  caverns 
cut  out  of  immense  masses  of  solid  granite  is  in- 
credible, as  is  the  number  of  images  scattered 
around  to  the  distance  of  15  or  20  m.  Among  the 
latter  is  a  gigantic  figure  of  Buddh,  in  the  usual 
sitting  posture.  There  are  now,  however,  no  Bud- 
dhists at  Gaya,  the  worship  of  the  Brahminical 
deities — many  groups  of  which  are  sculptured  on 
the  locks — having  entirely  superseded  that  of  the 
rival  divinity.  iTie  present  town  of  Gaya  contains 
no  ancient  monuments  whatever,  and  appears  to 
have  derived  all  its  sanctity  from  its  contiguity  to 
the  site  of  the  ancient  dtv. 
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GEFLE,  a  Bea-port  town  of  Sweden,  cap.  of  a 
Iftn,  and  at  the  month  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  98  m.  NNW.  Stockhohn, 
and  14  m.  NE.  Talun,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway.  Pop.  11,322  in  1861.  The  town  is 
divided  into  four  quarters  by  the  river,  which  sepa- 
rates itdelf  into  three  branches,  and  forms  two 
islands,  on  wlych,  as  well  as  on  either  bank,  the 
town  is  built.  The  houses  are  well  built,  some  of 
stone,  others  of  wood,  and  the  streets,  though  irre- 
gular, are  wide  and  well  paved.  The  market-place 
is  remarkable  in  point  of  size.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  church,  the  government-house,  the  town- 
hall,  and  the  hospital  There  are,  besides,  a  gym- 
nasium of  some  celebrity,  two  schools,  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  some  unimportant  manufactories  of 
linen  cloth,  leather,  and  tobacco.  The  excellence 
of  ita  harbour,  defended  by  a  long  jetty,  and  having 
a  depth  of  18  ft.  a  little  from  the  shore,  gives  it 
great  advantages  for  trade.  Its  exports  are  fir, 
timber,  pitch,  tar,  and  iron ;  and  its  chief  imports, 
wheat  and  salt. 

GENEVA  (CANTON  OF),  the  smallest  canton 
of  Switzerland,  at  the  SW.  extremity  of  which, 
and  of  the  lake  which  bears  ita  name,  it'is  situated ; 
having  N.  the  canton  Yaud,  E.  and  S.  Savoy,  and 
W.  France.  Area,  918  sq.  m. ;  pop.  83,340  in  1 860. 
It  is  the  densest  populated  of  any  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  there  being  702  inhabitants  to  the  sq.  m., 
or  about  twenty-three  times  as  many  as  in  the 
Grisons,  which  has  but  a  pop.  of  30  per  sq.  m.  The 
canton,  which  ranks  22nd  in  the  confederacy,  is 
composed  of  the  territory  of  the  ancient  republic 
<»f  Geneva",  together  with  some  communes  formerly 
belonging  to  Savoy  and  France,  annexed  to  it  in 
1816.  Its  surface  is  flat^  or  but  slightly  uneven. 
It  is  enclosed  between  the  Jura  mountains  on  the 
NW.,  and  some  Alpine  ranges  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  Rhone  and  Arve  are  the  principal 
rivers.  The  climate  is  mild,  but  the  land  is  not 
very  productive.  The  cultivable  soil  comprises 
about  66,650  acres ;  of  which  the  lands  in  crop 
make  about  a  half,  grass  lands  somewhat  less  than 
one-fifth,  and  woods  about  one-tenth.  In  average 
years  from  29,000  to  82,000  imperial  quarters  of 
com  may  be  produced ;  but,  as  neither  this  nor 
any  other  species  of  agricultural  produce  is  grown 
to  an  extent  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  con- 
siderable quantities  are  imported. 

Geneva  is  essentially  a  manufacturing  canton ; 
bat  its  manufactures  and  trade  belong  to  the  town. 
The  govemmen t  is  representative.  The  legislative 
power  is  exercised  by  a  body  of  278  members, 
elected  by  all  citizens  above  25  years  of  age.  Four 
syndics  preside  over  this  body,  and  are  mems.  of 
the  executive  council,  or  council  of  state,  which  is 
composed  of  28  mems.,  elected  from  among  the 
council  of  representatives,  usually  for  life,  but  sub- 
ject to  a  vote  of  censure,  and  removable  at  pleasure. 
The  magistrates  of  the  different  judicial  courts  are 
appoint^  for  a  certain  number  of  years  by  the 
former  council.  The  canton  is  divided  into  three 
districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  court  of  audi- 
ence ;  besides  these,  there  are  in  the  cap.  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  foregoing,  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, and  a  supreme  court  of  justice,  composed  of 
nine  judges.  All  trials  are  public.  The  French 
code  of  laws  is  generally  operative. 

The  press  w  free.  Education  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing state.  The  canton  furnishes  a  contingent  of 
880  men  to  the  army  of  the  Swiss  confederation, 
and  a  contribution  of  22,000  Swiss  fr.  a  year  to  its 
treasury.  The  public  revenue  of  the  canton,  in 
the  year  1862,  amounted  to  2,742,000  fr.,  and  the 
expenditure  to  2,466,000  fr.  The  canton  had,  at 
the  same  time,  a  debt  of  16,000,000  fr.  Except 
the  city  of  Geneva,  the  canton  contains  no  town 
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of  importance.    (For  further  details,  see  saoceed- 
ing  article.) 

GENEVA  (Germ.  GenO,  the  moat  popolouacsty 
of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the  above  canton,  situated 
in  a  picturesque  country,  abounding  in  the  mttst 
enchanting  and  magnificent  prospects,  at  the  SW. 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  81  m.  SW.  Berae, 
and  70  m.  NE.  by  E.  Lyons,  on  the  railway  from 
Berne  to  Lyons.  *  Pop.  41 ,415  in  1860.  The  Rhone 
divides  Geneva  into  three  parts ;  the  d^  on  the 
right  bank,  the  quarter  of  St  Gervais  on\he  left, 
and  the  island  between  them,  enclosed  by  two  ansa 
of  the  river.  The  city,  or  upper  town,  is  the  largest 
portion,  and  is  in  part  built  on  an  eminence,  rising 
to  nearly  100  fL  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  Its 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep;  bat  many 
of  its  private  edifices  are  good :  it  consists  slrooet 
entirely  of  the  residences  of  the  bnxgher  ariatociacy. 
The  lower  town,  or  quarter  of  St.  Gervais,  is  the 
chief  seat  of  commercial  activity.  It  has  narrow 
streets  and  lofly  houses.  Some  of  the  latter  are 
furnished  with  a  shed  or  pent-house,  called  a  denw, 
which  projects  from  the  roof  over  the  street,  sup- 
ported by  wooden  props  reaching  from  the  pavf- 
men  t.  "The  island  is  upwards  of  a  fVzrlong  in  length, 
by  about  200  ft.  broad,  and  connected  with  the 
other  quarters  by  several  bridges.  The  aspect  of 
Geneva  from  the  lake  is  very  beautifuL  Of  late 
years,  an  entirely  new  quarter  has  spninjo:  up  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  called  the  Quartien 
des  Bergues,  displaying  a  handsome  front  of  tall 
houses,  among  which  is  the  Hotel  dea  Berames^ 
lined  with  a  broad  and  fine  quay,  towards  the  Jake. 
The  unsightly  houses  that  formerly  lined  the  margin 
of  the  lake  in  the  lower  town  have  been  repaired 
and  beautified ;  and  a  broad  belt  of  land  has  been 
gained  from  the  water  to  form  a  quay.  This  is 
connected  with  the  Quai  des  Bergvesy  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  by  a  handsome  suspenaon  bridge,  and 
another  bridge  commimicating  with  a  small  island, 
situated  at  the  point  where  the  Rhone  leayes  the 
lake,  is  ornamented  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Rous- 
seau. Geneva  is  surrounded  on  the  land-side  by 
ramparts  and  bastions,  oonstructed  about  the  middle 
of  last  century :  these  are  of  little  use  as  fortifica- 
tions, the  city  being  commanded  by  some  adjacent 
heights;  but  they  serve  as  public  promenades,  and 
three  iron  suspension  bridges  have  been  thrown 
oyer  them  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the 
city  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  gates  of 
Geneva  are  closed  from  midnight  to  day-break ; 
and  after  sunset  a  toll  is  levi^  on  all  hones  or 
carriages. 

Geneva  has  but  few  fine  public  buildings.  The 
principal  is  the  cathedral  or  church  of  St.  Pet«-: 
It  is  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  has  three  steeples, 
and  is  an  mteresting  specimen  of  the  Crothic  style 
of  the  11th  century;  but  a  Corinthian  portico,' in 
imitation  of  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  has 
been  inconsistently  enough  added  to  iu  Thi* 
church  contains  the  tombs  of  Agrippa  d'Aubigny, 
the  friend  of  Henri  IV.,  and  of  the  Count  de 
Kohan,  a  leader  of  the  French  Protestants  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  There  are,  besides,  three 
Calvinist  and  two  Lutheran  churches,  a  Catholic 
church,  and  a  sjmagogue.  The  town-hall  and 
general  hospital  are  almost  the  only  other  edifices 
worth  notice.  The  last  is  an  extensive  and  spacious 
building :  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  it  the  service 
of  the  English  Church  is  performed  on  Sundays. 
ITie  Musee  Bath,  so  named  after  its  founder,  is  a 
neat  building,  containing  a  collection  of  paintings 
by  native  and  other  artists.  The  museum  of 
natural  history  contains  the  geological  collections 
of  Saussure,  Brongniart,  and  DecandoUe,  the 
collections  of  M.  Necker,  a  cabinet  of  antiquities 
and  a  reading  room  well  supplied  with  the  best 
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European  journals.  The  academy,  founded  by 
Calvin,  has  faculties  of  jurisprudeuce,  theology, 
natural  science,  and  literature,  and  89  salaried  or 
honorary  professors.  It  has  attached  to  it  a  library 
of  40,000  vols.,  including  many  valuable  MSS. 
Geneva  has  also  a  collie  for  classical  education ; 
a  school  preparatory  for  the  academy ;  a  school  of 
manufactures,  established  1832;  schools  of  watch- 
making, drawing,  music,  Ac,  and  many  private 
school^  It  has  a  public  obsen^atoiy;  a  society 
for  the  advancement  of  arts ;  societies  of  medicine 
and  natural  hbtoiy,  and  other  learned  associations; 
lunatic  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums ;  and  various 
other  charitable  institutions.  The  working  classes 
have  united  in  several  benefit  societies  for  mutual 
assistance,  and  a  savings'  bank  was  established  in 
1816.  The  ancient  paUu%  of  the  bishops  of  Geneva 
has  been  converted  into  a  prison ;  but  in  1825  a 
new  prison  was  established  on  the  panoptic  s^rstem, 
the  first  of  the  kind  founded  on  the  Continent. 
The  prisoners  on  arriving  are  detained  in  solitary 
cells  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  afterwards 
set  to  regular  work,  during  which,  as  well  as  at  all 
other  tunes,  they  are  obliged  to  observe  a  profound 
silence.  Each  occupies  a  chamber  by  himself,  and 
aolitary  confinement  is  the  usual  pimishment  for 
refractory  behaviour.  The  prisoners  have  books 
distributed  to  them  from  the  prison-library.  A  part 
of  the  produce  of  their  labour  is  put  aside  for  t^eir 
own  use;  and  when  they  finally  leave  the  prison, 
a  committee  furnishes  them  with  emplo^nnent. 
Geneva  has  an  arsenal  and  a  theatre ;  it  is  well 
lighted,  «ind  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  hydraulic 
machine  situated  in  the  island.  There  are  varioiis 
public  walks  within  as  well  as  without  the  walls, 
which  command  noble  views  of  the  Alps  and  the 
lake ;  amongst  them  are  the  Terrace  de  la  TreiUe, 
the  squares  of  St.  Antoine  and  Maurice,  and  the 
fine  botanic  gparden,  laid  out  in  1816.  Geneva  is 
a  favourite  place  of  resort  of  the  English. 

The  main  source  of  the  prosperity  of  this  city 
consists  in  its  manufactures ;  the  principal  of  these 
are  watches,  jewellery,  musical  boxes,  and  oblects 
of  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  The  number  of  working 
watchmakers  and  jewellers  is  estimated  at  nearly 
6,000.  The  number  of  watches  annually  made  is 
estimated  at  upwards  of  70,000,  and  of  these  at 
least  60,000  are  of  gold.  In  watchmaking  and 
jewellery,  it  is  estimated  that  between  70,000  and 
80,000  oz.  of  gold,  and  about  50,000  o^  of  silver,  are 
used  annually.  The  gems  (most  ofwhich  are  pearls) 
used  in  jewellery  and  theembellishment  of  watches 
may  be  worth  perhap  20,000/.  a  year.  The 
watchmaking  busmess  is  divided  into  two  branches ; 
that  of  haute  hodogerie,  comprising  chronometers, 
etop-watches,  and  other  articles  in  which  the 
perfection  of  the  machinery  is  the  highest  kind ; 
and  that  of  horhgerit  du  commerce,  in  which  the 
beauty  of  the  work  is  its  chief  recommendation. 
The  articles  of  the  latter  class  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous.  *  The  great  advantage  which  the  Swiss 
possess  in  competition  with  the  watchmakers  in 
England,'  says  a  consular  report,  *  is  the  low  price 
at  which  they  can  produce  the  flat  cylinder 
watches,  which  are  at  present  much  in  request. 
The  watches  of  English  manufacture  do  not  come 
into  competition  with  those  of  Swiss  production, 
which  are  used  for  different  purposes,  and  by  a 
different  class  of  persons.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  risks  and  charges,  the  sale  of  Swiss  watches  is 
large,  and  it  has  not  really  injured  the  English 
watchmaking  trade.  The  English  watches  axe 
far  more  solid  in  construction,  fitter  for  senice, 
and  especially  in  countries  where  no  g;ood  watch- 
makers are  to  be  found,  as  the  Swiss  watches 
require  delicate  treatment.  English  watches, 
therefore,  are  sold  to  the  purchaser  who  can  pay 


a  high  price ;  the  Swiss  watches  supply  the  classes 
to  whom  a  costly  watch  is  inaccessible.'  The 
works  or  machinery  of  the  watches  are  often  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  at  Fontainemelon 
and  Beaucourt  in  France.  The  unfinished  work 
is  called  an  ebatuihe,  and  is  polished  and  perfected, 
by  the  Genevese  artisan.  Almost  everything  is 
done  by  the  piece,  and  not  by  daily  wages.  The 
other  manufactures  of  Geneva  and  its  canton  are 
principally  horn  and  tortoiseshell  combs,  carriages, 
saddl^,  agricultural  implements,  tools  of  all 
kinds,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  enamels,  musical  instru- 
ments, printing  types,  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments 01  a  very  superior  description.  Lithography 
and  engraving  medals  and  vignettes  are  flourishing 
branches  of  art.  Some  factories  of  woollen  cloth 
have  been  rather  recently  established ;  the  produce 
of  various  spinning  establishments  finds  consump- 
tion in  Switzerland;  and  printing  would  form  a 
very  important  and  very  productive  branch  of 
industry,  were  it  not  for  the  impediments  thrown 
in  the  way  of  exportation  to  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. Tanning  is  carried  on  to  but  a  small  extent, 
though  the  vei^  superior  quality  of  the  leather 
always  insures  it  a  preference  in  foreign  markets, 
particularly  in  Italy.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Genevese  also  carried  on 
an  extensive  trade  in  silk  stuffs  and  lace;  and 
before  the  French  revolution  there  were  many 
extensive  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
printed  cottons,  besides  factories  of  various  other 
kinds,  lliese  no  longer  exist,  most  of  them 
having  been  crushed  by  the  system  of  prohibitions 
and  high  duties  established  by  the  continental 
powers  during  the  ensuing  period.  The  watches 
and  jewellery  manufactured  at  Geneva  are  sub- 
jected to  a  strict  system  of  supervision,  to  prevent 
a  falluig  off  in  the  reputation  of  this  important 
branch  of  trade  of  the  republic.  A  committee  of 
master-workmen,  with  a  syndic  at  their  head, 
called  the  commianon  de  ntrveilfance,  are  appointed 
by  the  government  to  inspect  every  workshop, 
and  the  articles  made  in  it,  to  guard  against  fraud 
in  the  substitution  of  metals  not  of  the  legal 
standard.  By  a  law  of  1815«  the  manufacture  of 
any  gold  work  of  a  lower  standard  than  *760  is 
forbidden ;  and  the  legal  standards  for  silver  are 
fixed  at  '800,  *875,  and  *950.  Geneva  is  the  seat 
of  the  councU  of  state ;  the  supreme  court  of  justice 
for  the  cant. ;  a  ooyrt  of  appeal  from  the  district 
courts;  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  The  last 
has  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction;  every  com- 
mercial transaction,  of  whatever  description,  may 
be  brought  before  it;  and  a  private  individual, 
who  may  have  bought  more  of  an  article  than  he 
requires^  and  sells  tibe  surplus,  becomes  responsible 
to  it. 

Geneva  is  very  ancient.  *  Extremum  oppidum 
AUnbrogum.  e»t,  proximumque  Helvetiorum  Jmibus, 
Geneva,'  are  the  words  of  Csesar  in  speaking  of  this 
city.  (De  Bello  Gallico,  i.  §  6.)  Many  Roman 
anti(][uities  have  been  discovered  in  and  near  it ; 
and  in  the  island  traces  may  still  be  discovered  of 
a  Koman  structure,  supposed  to  be  the  foundations 
of  one  of  the  towers  erected  by  Caesar  to  prevent 
the  Helvetians  crossing  the  river.  In  426  Geneva 
was  taken  by  the  Burgundians,  and  became  their 
cap. ;  it  afterwards  belonged  successively  to  the 
Ostro^ths  and  the  Franks,  and  formed  a  part,  of 
the  kmgdom  of  Aries,  and  the  second  kingdom  of 
Buigundy.  On  the  fall  of  the  latter  it  fell  imder 
the  sole  dominion  of  its  bishops,  between  whom 
and  the  counts  of  the  Genevois,  in  Savoy,  there 
existed  incessant  contests  for  its  possession.  At 
the  reformation  the  bishop  was  expelled,  and  the 
town,  with  its  territory,  became  a  republic.  Calvin, 
luiving  sought  refuge  in  Geneva  in  1536,  was  so- 
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licited  to  settle  there,  and  vms  soon  afterwards 
raised  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  state,  which  he 
in  a  pjeat  measure  governed  for  23  years,  with  a 
severity  and  strictness  that  impressed  deep  and 
abidinfi:  traces  on  its  Jurisprudence  and  manners. 
In  1553  the  famous  Michael  Servetus,  who  had 
been  arrested  at  Geneva,  at  the  instigation  of 
Calvin,  was  accused  of  blasphemy  in  regard  to 
the  Trinity,  and  being  tried  and  convicted,  was 
ordered  to'  be  committed  to  the  flames,  which 
barbarous  sentence  was  immediately  carried  into 
execution.  The  conduct  of  Calvin  m  this  deplor- 
able affair,  though  in  part  excused  by  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  times,  was  directly  hostile  to 
every  principle  for  which  he  had  been  contending 
against  the  Church  of  Some,  and  will  ever  remain 
a  dark  blot  upon  his  character,  and  that  of  the 
early  reformers.  In  1782,  in  consequence  of  in- 
ternal dissensions,  Geneva  was  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  France,  Sardinia,  and  Berne.  In  1798  it 
was  taken  by  the  French  revolutionary  forces,  and 
subsequently  became  the  cap.  of  the  d^p.  Leman. 
It  was,  with  its  territory,  united  to  Switzerland 
as  an  independent  canton  in  1814.  Few  cities 
have  produced  more  eminent  individuals:  amongst 
others  may  be  specified  J.  J.  Rousseau  *,  Casaubon, 
the  critic;  Lefort,  the  friend  of  Peter  the  Great; 
Necker,  and  his  daughter,  Mad.  de  Sta^l;  the 
naturalists  Saussure,  De  Luc,  Bonnet,  and  Jurine; 
Decandolle  and  Huber ;  Dumont,  the  Mend  and 
editor  of  the  best  works  of  Bentham ;  the  philo- 
sopher Abauzlt ;  J.  B.  Say,  tJie  political  econo- 
mist ;  and  Simonde  de  Sismondi,  the  historian. 

GENEVA  (LAKE  OF),  or  LAKE  LEMAN 
(Germ.  Genfenecy  an.  Locum  Lenumus)^  the  lai^gest 
lake  of  Switzerland,  near  the  SW.  extremity  of 
which  it  is  situated.  It  has  N.,  E.,  and  SE.*the 
canton  of  Vaud  or  Leman  ;  SW.  that  of  Geneva ; 
and  S.  Savoy.  It  fills  up  the  tower  portion  of  a 
somewhat  extensive  valley  enclosed  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Jiura.  It  is  crescent^haped,  the 
convexity  being  ditBCted  NNW.,  and  the  horns 
facing  SSE.  Its  greatest  length^-a  curved  line 
passing  through  its  centre  from  Geneva  at  its  W. 
extremity,  to  Villeneuve  at  its  E.-^is  about  45  m. ; 
but  along  its  N.  shore  the  distance  from  end  to 
end  is  about  55  m.,  while  along  its  S.  it  is  no  more 
than  about  40  m.  Its  breadth  varies  from  1  to 
9  m.;  its  area  is  estimated  at  about  240  sq.  m. 
Its  greatest  depth,  near  Meillerie,  towards  its  E. 
extjemity,  is  said  to  be  1,012  (950  Fr.)  ft. :  its 
level  is  about  1,200  ft.  above  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  Aug.,  when  its  waters  are  the  highest, 
its  surface  is  often  4^  ft.  above  its  level  in  March, 
when  it  is  lowest  It  is  divided,  in  common  par- 
lance, into  the  Great  and  Little  lake ;  the  latter 
is  more  exclusively  called  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  extends  from  that  dty  for  a  distance  of  14  m., 
but  with  a  breadth  never  more  than  8^  m.,  to 
Point  d'Yroire ;  beyond  which.  Lake  Leman  widens 
considerably.  The  Rhone  enters  it  near  its  E. 
extremity,  bringing  with  it  so  much  alluvial  soil, 
that  considerable  encroachments  are  continually 
made  on  its  upper  end.  Port  Vallais,  now  1^  m. 
distant,  was  formerly  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
the  basin  of  which  is  said  to  have  originally 
extended  upwards  as  far  as  Bex.  The  Rhone 
emerges  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  at  its  SW.  ex- 
tremity, where  its  waters,  like  those  ctf  the  lake 
itself,  are  extremely  clear,  and  of  a  deep  blue 
colour,  circumstances  which  have  been  often  ad- 
vcrt-ed  to  by  Bvron.  (See  Childe  Harold,  iii.  s. 
68,  85.)  Lake  Leman  receives  upwards  of  forty 
other  rivers ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  the 
Venoge,  from  the  N.,  and  the  Dranse.  on  the  side 
*«f  Savoy.    It  seldom  freezes,  and  has  never  been 
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a  curious  phenomenon  called  the  sncAcs.  Thn 
consists  in  a  sudden  rise  of  its  waters,  genenllv 
for  1  or  2  ft,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  4  or  5  ft, 
followed  by  an  equally  sudden  fnll ;  and  this 
ascent  and  descent  goes  on  alternately,  sometinies 
for  several  hours.  This  phenomenon  'is  most  coid- 
mon  in  summer,  and  in  stormy  weather ;  its  cause 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  bnt  it  would 
seem  to  depend  on  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere upon  different  parts  or  the  lake. 

Lake  Leman  aboimds  with  fine  fish.  Its  banks 
are  greatly  celebrated  for  their  picturesque  beaa^ 
and  sublimity.  Their  scenery  is  the  most  impos- 
ing at  its  E. 'extremity ;  but 'the  whole  of  the  & 
shore  exhibits  great  lioldneas  and  grandeur.  Tbe 
N.  shore  is  of  a  softer  character ;  it  is  adorned 
with  a  succession  of  low  hills  covered  with  vine- 
yards and  cultivated  fields,  and  interspersed  witk 
numerous  towns,  villages,  and  habitations.  Nyoo, 
Rolle,  Moiges,  Ouchy  (the  port  of  Lausanne), 
Vevay,  Clarens,  and  ^e  Castle  of  Chillon,  are  on 
the  N.  bank:  on  the  S.,  or  Savoy  side,  are  Meil- 
lerie ;  Ripaille,  the  place  of  re^jement  of  Pope 
Felix  V. ;  Thonon  and  the  Campagna  Diodad 
in  the  Genevese  territory  (the  residence  of  loid 
B3nron  in  1816).  The  first  steam  vessel  in  Swit- 
zerland, the  William  Tell,  was  launched  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  in  1823  ;  in  1838,  there  were  foor 
steam  boats  plying  on  it ;  and  in  1864,  there  were 
above  twenty.  A  line  of  railway  encircles  the 
whole  of  the  lake. 

GENOA  (Ital.  Genova,  an.  GemKij,  a  cele- 
brated marit  city  of  Northern  Italy,  onoe  the  cap. 
of  an  indep.  repub.,  and  now  of  a  prov.  or  divisioB 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name ;  75  m.  SE.  Turin,  and  90  m. 
NW.  Leghorn,  on  the  railwav  from  Turin  to  Borneo 
Pop.  119,610  in  1862.  Genoa  is  built  round,  hot 
prindpaily  on  the  E.  side  of  its  port,  which  ii 
semicircular,  the  cord  being  about  1  m.  in  length. 
Two  gigantic  moles  (the  Molo  vecchio  and  jtfbfe 
nuovo)  project  into  the  sea  fipom  either  ang^le,  and 
enclose  and  protect  the  harbour.  The  land  on 
which  the  city  is  built  rises  amphitiieatrewise 
round  the  water's  edge,  to  the  height  of  500  or 
600  ft,  so  that  iu  aspect  from  the  sea  is  pardco- 
larly  grand  and  imposing.  The  white  snowy 
hoiises  form  streets  at  the  lower  part  of  the  acdi- 
vity,  while  the  upper  part  is  thickly  studded  with 
detached  villas.  Behmd  all,  the  'Apennines  are 
seen  towering  at  the  distance  of  10  or  12  mu,  thdr 
summits  during  a  part  of  the  year  covered  wish 
snow.  Genoa  has  a  double  line  of  fortificatioia. 
The  inner  one  encloses  merely  the  city  itsdf  «i 
the  N.  and  E.  sides  of  the  port ;  the  outer  walls 
extend  from  either  angle  or  the  port  back  to  the 
summit  of  the  hills,  on  the  declivity  of  whidi  the 
dty  is  built,  and  are  8  or  10  m.  in  length.  The 
old  or  £.  portion  of  the  dty  consists  of  a  labyrinth 
of  excessively  narrow,  crooked,  and  dark  streets 
their  breadth*^  being  generally  no  more  than  from 
6  to  12  ft  They  run  between  a  succesaon  of  lofty 
houses,  5,  6,  and  even  7  stories  hi^h,  eadi  stocy 
being  from  12  to  15  ft  deep,  the  cornices  under  tbe 
roof  of  which  sometimes  project  so  far  as  to  meet 
and  thereby  exclude  all  dayhght  '  In  these  streets 
you  meet  with  vast  numbers  of  mules  and  some 
asses,  carrying  aU  sorts  of  articles,  bricks,  firewood, 
&C.,  on  their  backs ;  for  wheeled  carriag^  are  only 
used  in  the  broad  streets,  which  are  rare,  excefk 
in  the  suburbs.  The  streets  are  paved  with  bro«d 
flags  of  lava,  which  are  laid  in  mortar,  and  have 
the  smoothness  and  durability  of  good  masonry. 
In  the  middle  of  this  pavement  there  is  a  path- 
way laid  with  bricks  set  on  edge,  about  2  or  3  ft 
broad,  and  a  little  higher  than  the  lava.  This  is 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  mules,  the  lava 
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being  considered  too  smooth  to  afford  their  feet  a 
sufficient  hold.*  ^Maclaren's  Notes  on  France 
and  Italy,  p.  46.)  The  streets,  narrow  and  steep 
as  they  are,  are  ver^  clean,  cool,  and  quiet.  The 
newer  part  of  the  city,  which  stretches  along  the 
N.  side  of  the  port,  ia  more  regularly  laid  out,  and 
contains  some  broad  and  very  handsome  streets, 
in  particular  that  running  from  the  Piazza  deUe 
Fomkme  to  the  Piazza  deW  Acquaverdcj  near  the 
W.  gate,  and  including  the  Sirada  Nova  and  No- 
vissima^  the  Piazza  del  Vagtaio,  and  the  Strada 
Balhi.  The  last  of  these,  says  M.  Simond,  is  en- 
tirely formed  of  palaces,  more  magnificent  than 
those  of  liome,  and  neater  in  their  interior.  Each 
is  built  round  a  court,  and  the  best  apartments 
are  on  the  third  floor,  for  the  benefit  of  light  and 
air.  The  roofs,  being  flat,  are  adorned  with  shrubs 
and  trees,  as  myrtle,  pomegranate,  orange,  lemon, 
oleanders,  &&,  25  ft  high,  growing  not  in  boxes 
only,  but  in  tJie  open  ground  several  feet  deep, 
brought  hither  and  supported  on  arches.  Foun- 
tains play  among  these  artificial  ^ves,  and  keep 
up  their  verdure  and  shade  dunng  the  heat  of 
summer.  In  Italv,  Genoa  has  acquired,  and  de- 
serves, the  title  of  la  Si^aerba,  It  exhibits  fewer 
remains|0f  ancient  splendour  than'  Venice,  but 
more  actual  wealth  and  comfort.  *Its  architec- 
ture is  grand  in  its  style,  and  admirable  in  its 
materials.  Its  palaces  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  their  princely  gates  40  ft.  high,  with  marble 
columns,  courts  paved  with  various  coloured  mar- 
bles in  mosaic,  broad  staircases  all  of  marble, 
rooms  SO  ft  high  with  arched  ceilings,  adorned 
with  gilded  columns,  large  mirrors,  superb  crystal 
lustres,  mosaic  floors,  the  roofs  panelled,  and  the 
panels  filled  with  finely  executed  frescoes  or 
paintings  in  oil,  and  divided  by  sculptured  figures. 
Behind  are  orangeries.  I  visited  n>ur  or  five  of 
these  palaces ;  but  there  are  multitudes.'  (Mac- 
laren^s  Notes,  p.  46.)  The  common  houses  are  of 
stone  plastered  with  stucco,  the  finer  of  marble. 
Of  its  palaces,  that  of  Doria,  built  by  and  still  be- 
longing to  the  illustrious  family  of' that  name,  is 
the  largest  and  finest :  it  opens  into  lar^e  gardens 
which  extond  along  the  shore  ;  but  it  is  said  not 
to  be  well  kept,  and  to  be  falling  into  decay.  It 
has  a  noble  colonnade  supporting  a  terrace  facing 
the  gardens,  the  whole  in  white  marble :  its  inte- 
rior is  very  richly  ornamented.  The  emperors 
Charles  V.  and  Napoleon  both  made  this  palace 
their  residence  during  their  stay  in  Genoa.  An- 
other Palazzo  Doria  is  now  a  residence  of  the  king 
of  Italy. 

There  are  two  palaces  originally  belonging  to 
the  Durazzo  family.  That  on  the  Sirada  Salbi 
is  now  a  ro)ral  mansion ;  its  front  is  about  250  ft 
in  length;  it  has  a  court,  rich  in  architectural 
embellishments,  and  a  famous  gallery  100  ft  long, 
oamamented  with  frescoes,  and  containing  a  curious 
collection  of  statues  and  sculptures  ancient  and 
modem,  numerous  portraits  of  the  Durazzi,  his- 
torical paintings,  and  others  by  Carlo  Dolci,  Titian, 
Yandyck,  A.  Durer,  and  Holbein.  In  another 
room  is  the  chef-d'ceuvre  of  Paul  Veronese,  *  Mary 
Magdalen  at  the  feet  of  our  Saviour.'  The  other 
Durazzo  palace  is  scarcely  less  rich;  its  gallery 
contains  some  fine  works  by  P.  Veronese,  L.  and 
A.  Caracci,  Guercino,  Titian,  Domenichino,  several 
by  Guido,  and  Rubens.  The  ancient  palace  of  the 
Doges  was  almost  whoUjr  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1777',  but  the  modem  building,  on  its  site,  is  a 
fine  stmcture,  and  contains  the  city  council-hall, 
125  ft  by  45,  and  66  ft  high.  The  Serra,  SpinoUi; 
Baibi,  Brignole,  Carega,  Mari,  and  Pallavicini 
palaces  are  amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
'  others.  But  if  the  palaces  of  Genoa  be  superior 
to  those  of  Rome,  its  churches  are  generally  in- 
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ferior;  though  some  of  them  would  be  beautiful, 
if  less  profusely  ornamented.  That  of  the  Annunr- 
ziatOt  founded  in  the  13 th  century,  is  the  finest, 
and  contains  some  good  paintings.  The  cathe> 
dral  or  church  of  St  Lorenzo,  built  in  the  11th 
century,  is  of  Gothic  architecture;  its  exterior 
has  a  strange  appearance  from  being  cased  with 
black  and  white  marble  in  alternate  horizontal 
stripes.  The  church  of  St  Cairo,  .the  old  cathe- 
dral, is  very  ancient;  that  of  St  Stefano  has  a 
famous  altar-piece,  the  joint  work  of  Raphael  and 
Julio  Romano.  The  church  of  San  Fihppo  Neri, 
and  the  chapel  of  the  Carmelite  nuns,  are  both 
greatly  admired  for  their  ohaste  style.  The  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Carignano  is  also  a  stracture  in 
the  best  taste,  erected  by  one  of  the  princely 
citizens  of  Grenoa ;  whose  son,  in  the  16th  century, 
united  two  elevated  parts  of  the  town  by  a  bridge, 
the  Ponte  di  CarignanOy  100  ft  in  height,  and 
which  passes,  *  with  three  giant  strides,  over  houses 
six  stories  high  that  do  not  come  up  to  the  spring 
of  the  archesj  (Simond,  p.  588.)  There  are  said 
to  be,  altogether,  32  par.  churches,  and  69  convents 
and  monasteries.  Them  are  3  laij^  hospitals 
richly  endowed ;  the  principal  of  which,  the  Air' 
hergo  di  Poveri,  is  a  large  quadrangular  edifice 
immediately  N.  the  inner  city  walls.  In  this  in- 
stitution 1,500  or  1,600  individuals,  orphans  and 
old  people,  are  provided  for;  the  children  are 
brought  up  to  different  trades,  and  somd  otherwise 
educated ;  at  a  proper  age,  the^  are  allowed  half 
the  produce  of  their  labour,  with  which  they  in 
part  provide  for  themselves.  The  establishment 
is  generally  well  conducted ;  the  building  is  hand- 
some, spacious,  and  clean ;  it  contains  numerous 
busts  and  statues  of  its  benefactors,  and  a  '  Dead 
Christ,'  in  alto  relievo,  by  Michael  Angelo ;  pro- 
bably the  finest  piece  of  sculpture  in  Genoa. 
Among  the  other  chief  public  buildings,  are  the 
exchange,  the  old  bank  of  St  George,  and  one  of 
the  three  theatres, — that  of  Carlo  FeUce,  recently 
built  The  opera  in  Genoa  is  said  to  be  indij'- 
ferent  The  university  in  the  Sirada  Balbi  (foun- 
ded in  1812)  is  a  fine  edifice,  and  has  a  laige 
library  and  botanic  garden ;  but  it  is  not  other- 
wise remarkable.  Around  the  port  is  a  rampart 
affording  an  excellent  promenade.  On  the  N. 
side  of  uie  harbour  is  the  Daraena,  a  double  basin 
enclosed  by  piers,  and  destined  for  a  refitting 
dock ;  adioming  it  is  the  arsenal. 

From  the  centie  of  the  city  several  quays  and 
ietties  streteh  into  the  port^  bounded  on  the.SE. 
by  the  old  mole,  projecting  into  the  sea  W.  by  S. 
about  260  fathoms;  it  has  a  battery  near  its 
middle.  The  new  mole,  on  the  W.  or  opposite 
side  of  the  port,  adjoins  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
suburb  of  S.  Pietro  d' Arena,  and  projects  from  the 
shore  £S£.  about  210  fathoms.  The  mole  heads 
bear  from  each  other  NE.  by  E.  and  SW.  by  W., 
the  distance  between  them,  forming  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour,  bein^  about  350  fathoms.  A  con- 
spicuous lighthouse  is  erected  without  the  port  on 
its  W.  side,  on  a  high  rock  at  the  extremity  of  a 
point  of  land  contiguous  to  the  bottom  of  the  new 
mole.  Thero  is  no  difficulty  in  entering  the  har- 
bour ;  the  ground  is  clean,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
water,  particularly  on  the  side  next  the  new  mole ; 
care,  however,  must  be  taken,  in  coming  from  the 
W.,  to  give  the  light-house  point  a  good  offing. 
Moderate  sized  merchantmen  commonly  anchor 
inside  the  old  mole,  contiguous  to  the  porio- 
franca,  or  bonded  warehouses.  Men-of-war,  and 
the  liurgest  class  of  merchantmen,  may  anchor 
inside  t^e  new  mole,  but  they  must  not  come  too 
near  the  shore.  Ships  sometimes  anchor  without 
the  harbour,  in  from  10  to  25  fathoms,  the  light- 
house bearing  N.  ^  W.,  distant  2  or  3  nt    ThQ 
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SW.  winds  occasion  a  heavy  swell,  but  the  bottom 
is  clay,  and  holds  well.  Public  fountains  are  few 
in  Genoa,  but  the  city  is  well  sapplied  with  water 
brought  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  litde  river  Bi- 
sagno  immediately  £.  of  the  outer  walls.  The 
atmosphere  is  pure ;  and  the  climate  of  the  city 
and  its  neighbourhood  is  healthy,  and  appears  to 
be  particularly  favourable  for  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms. 

Genoa  is  the  entrepdt  of  a  large  extent  of  coun- 
try ;  and  her  commerce,  though  inferior  to  what  it 
once  was,  is  very  considerable,  and  has  latterly 
been  increasing.  She  is  a  free  port;  that b,  a  port 
where  goods  may  be  warehoused,  and  exported, 
free  of  duty.  The  exports  consist  partly  of  the 
Taw  products  of  the  adjacent  country,  such  as 
olive  oil  (an  article  of  great  value  and  impor- 
tance), rice,  fruits,  cheese,  rags,  steel,  and  aigol ; 
partly  of  the  products  of  her  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, such  as  silks,  damasks,  and  velvets  (for  the 
production  of  which  she  has  long  been  famous)  ; 
thrown  silk,  paper,  soap,  works  in  marble,  ala- 
baster, and  coral ;  the  printed  cottons  of  Switzer- 
land, and  the  other  products  of  that  country,  and 
the  W.  parts  of  Lombardy,  intended  for  the  S.  of 
Europe,  and  the  Levant ;  and  partly  of  various 
foreign  products  brought  by  sea,  and  placed  in 
porto-fnxnco.  The  imports  principally  consist  of 
cotton  and  woollen  stuffs;  cotton  wool,  mostly 
from  £gy]Tt ;  com  from  the  Black  Sea,  Sicily,  and 
Barbary ;  sugar,  salted  fish,  spices,  coffee,  cochi- 
neal, indigo,  hides,  iron,  and  naval  stores  from  the 
Baltic ;  hardware  and  tin  plates  from  England ; 
wool,  tobacco,  lead  (nrincipally  from  Spain),  and 
vrax.  Com,  barilla,  Gallipoli  oil,  cotton,  vallonea, 
sponge,  galls,  and  other  products  of  the  countries 
adjoining  the  Black  Sea,  Sicily,  the  Levant,  &c, 
may  in  general  be  had  here,  though  not  ii]  so  great 
abundance  as  at  Leghorn.  The  various  duties  and 
custom-house  fees  formerly  chaiged  on  the  transit 
of  goods  through  Genoa  and  the  Italian  territories 
have  recently  been  abolished. 

The  bank  of  St  George,  in  Genoa,  was  the 
oldest  bank  of  circulation  in  Europe,  having  been 
founded  in  1407.  It  was  conducted  by  a  company 
of  shareholders ;  and  having  gradually  advanced 
immense  sums  to  the  government,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  was  assigned  to  it  in 
payment  oi  the  interest.  On  the  invasion  of 
Genoa  by  the  Austrians,  in  1746,  a  part  of  the 
treasure  of  the  bank  was  carried  off.  Finally,  on 
the  ^ion  of  Grenoa  with  France,  the  bank  was 
suppressed  ;  the  government  of  France  becoming 
responsible  for  an  annual  dividend  of  3,400,000 
Genoese  livres  payable  to  its  creditors. 

Genoa  is  the  residence  of  a  general-commandant 
and  an  archbishop,  ar^d  the  seat  of  the  superior 
judicial  court  for  the  prov.,  an  admiralty-council, 
and  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce.  It  has 
a  royal  college ;  a  naval  school,  the  first  established 
in  Italy ;  an  excellent  deaf  and  dumb  establish- 
raent;  a  public  library,  with  50,000  vols,  and 
1.000  MSS. ;  several  learned  societies,  and  various 
schooK 

Genoa  is  of  great  antiq^uity.  After  a  variety  of 
vicissitudes  she  became,  m  the  11th  century,  the 
cap.  of  an  independent  republican  state ;  and  was 
early  distinguished  by  the  extent  of  her  commerce, 
and  by  h^r  settlements  and  dependencies  in  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Their  conflicting  pretensions  and  interests  involved 
the  Genoese  in  lon^-continued  contests  with  the 
rival  republics  of  Pisa  and  Venice.  The  straggle 
with  the  latter,  from  1376  to  1382,  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  the  Italian  annals  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  (Genoese  having  defeated  the  Vene- 
tians at  Pola,  penetrated  to  the  lagoons  which 
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surrounded  Venice,  and  took  Chiozza.  Had  they 
immediately  followed  up  this  success,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  they  would  have  taken  Venice ;  but 
having  procrastinated,  the  Venetians  recovered 
from  the  constemation  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown,  and  the  Genoese  were  ultimately  com- 
pelled to  retire^  The  ascendancy  of  Venice  dates 
from  this  epoch,  (Koch,  Tableau  des  RevoliztionB, 
i.  263.) 

The  government  of  Genoa  was  long  the  most 
turbulent  that  can  be  imagined ;  and  uke,  city  was 
a^tated  by  continual  contests  between  the  no- 
bility and  the  citizens,  and  between  different 
sections  of  the  nobility.  The  mischiefs  arising 
from  these  straggles  were  such,  that  to  escape 
from  them,  the  citizens  not  unfrequently  called  in 
the  aid  of  foreigners ;  and  placed  themselves,  at 
different  periods,  under  the  protection  of  France, 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  the  dukes  of  Milan. 
Indeed,  from  1464  down  to  1628,  Genoa  was  re- 
garded as  a  dependency  of  the  latter.  In  the 
latter  year,  however,  it  recovered  its  independence; 
and  was,  at  the  same  time,  subjected  to  a  more 
aristocratical  government.  But  the  republic  con- 
tinued to  be  agitated  by  internal  dissensions  down 
to  1576.  At  that  penod  further  modifications 
were  made  in  the  constitution,  after  which  it  en- 
joyed a  lengthened  period  of  tranquillity.  (A  veiy 
full  account  of  the  revolutions  of  Genoa  is  given 
in  the  Modem  Universal  History,  xxvxii.  353-533 ; 
see  also  Sismondi,  B^publiques  Italiennes, 
paawm,) 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  of  the 
coimtries  round  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Turks,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  proved  destmctive  of  a  great  part 
of  the  trade  of  Genoa.  She  was,  also,  succesaiTely 
stripped  of  all  her  foreign  possessions.  Cocaica, 
the  last  of  her  dependencies,  revolted  in  1730,  and 
was  ceded  to  France  in  1768.  In  1797,  Genoa  was 
bdcen  by  the  French.  After  the  downfai  of  Na- 
poleon, the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  assigned 
Genoa  and  the  adjacent  territory  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  of  whose  dominions  thev  formed  a  part, 
till  incorporated,  with  the  rest,  in  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

GEORGIA  (Pers.  Gurdjistan,  Buss.  Grusia,  an. 
Iberia) y  a  country  of  W.  Asia,  and  formerly  the 
centre  of  a  monarchy  of  some  extent,  but  now  a 
government  of  the  Russian  empire.  It  occupies  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  isthmus,  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  Caspian ;  extending  from  lat.  40^ 
to  439  30'  N.,  and  long.  43°  20'  to  46°  50'  E. : 
separated  on  the  N.  hj  the  central  chain  of  the 
Caucasus  from  Circassia;  £.  by  tiie  Alazan  and 
Kurak,  two  tributaries  of  the  Kur,  from  Skehin 
and  Gulistan ;  S.  and  SW.  by  the  Rapan  moun- 
tains from  Armenia;  and  W.from  Imeritia,  by  a 
transverse  Caucasian  range.  Thus  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  mountain  ranges,  Geoi^a  is  in  a 
great  measure  shut  out  from  communication  with 
the  neighbouring  countries,  there  being  but  one 
pass  either  across  the  Caucasus  into  Circassia,  or 
across  the  W.  range  into  Imeritia.  (See  Caucasus, 
p.  20.)  The  length  of  Georgia  NVV.  to  SE., 
measured  on  the  best  maps,  is  about  175  m. ;  its 
average  breadth  from  100  to  110  m.  The  area  baa 
been  estimated  at  about  18,000  sq.  m,,  and  the 
pop.  at  between  300,000  and  400,000. 

The  surface  is  mostiy  mountainous,  consisting 
of  table  lands  and  terraces,  forming  a  portion  of 
the  S.  and  more  gradual  slope  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  country,  however,  slopes  from  the  S.  and  W., 
as  well  as  the  N.,  to  the  centre  and  SE.,  which 
are  occupied  by  the  valley  of  the  Kur,  an  undu- 
lating plain  of  considerable  extent  and  great  fer- 
tility.   Between  the  mountain  ranges  ti^ere  ars 
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also  nomerons  fertile  valleys  covered  with  fine 
forests,  dense  underwood,  and  rich  paBturages 
watered  by  an  abundance  of  rivulets.  All  the 
riven  have  more  or  less  an  E.  course.  The  prin- 
cipal is  the  Kur,  or  Mthwari  (an.  CJ^tim).  This 
river  rises  in  the  range  of  Ararat,  a  httle  NW.  of 
Kars.  It  runs  at  first  N.,  and  afterwards  NE.  to 
about  lat  42©  X.,  and  long.  44°  E. ;  from  which 
point  its  course  is  generally  SK  to  its  mouth,  on 
the  W.  shore  of  the  Caspian.  It  is  in  many  places 
of  considerable  breadth,  and  sometimes  several 
fathoms  deep ;  but  its  great  rapidity  prevents  its 
being  of  much,  if  any,  sennce  for  navigation ;  and 
only  rafts  are  used  upon  it.  Its  principal  affluents 
are  the  Aragwi  from  the  N.,  which  unites  with  it 
at  Mtskethi,  the  ancient  capital  of  Georgia,  and 
undoubtedly  the  'Ap^^txa  of  Strabo,  about  10  m. 
NW.  Tiflis;  and  the  Aras  (an.  Anxxes)  from  the 
S.,  which  joins  it  not  far  above  its  mouth,  where 
its  course  deflects  southward.  Tiflis,  the  cap.  of 
Georgia,  is  situated  on  the  Kur. 

The  climate  of  Georgia  of  course  varies  greatly, 
according  to  elevation ;  it  is,  however,  generally 
healthv  and  temperate,  being  much  warmer  than 
that  of  Circassia,  or  the  other  countries  on  the  N. 
slope  of  the  Caucasus.  The  winter,  which  com- 
mences in  Dec.,  usuall^^^  ends  with  Jan.  The  tem- 
perature at  Tiflis,  durmg  that  season,  is  said  not 
to  descend  lower  than  about  40°  Fahr. ;  and  in 
the  summer  the  air  is  excessively  sultry,  the 
average  temperature  at  the  end  of  July,  1830, 
having  been,  at  8  p.m.,  79®,  and  at  10  p.m.,  74° 
Fahr.  (Miss.  Researches,  p.  124.)  The  soil  is  very 
fertile ;  and  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle 
are  the  chief  employments  of  the  inhab.  Wheat, 
rice,  barley,  oats,  maize,  millet,  the  holcus 
sorghum  and  h,  hicohr^  lentils,  madder,  hemp,  and 
flax  are  the  most  generally  cultivated  articles; 
cotton  is  found  in  a  wild  state,  and  is  also  culti- 
vated. 

Georgia  is -noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  melons 
and  pomegranates ;  and  many  other  kinds  of  tine 
fruits  grow  wild.  Vineyards  are  very  widely  dif- 
fused, and  the  production  of  wine  is  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  employment.  It  is  strong  and 
fuU-bodied,  with  more  bouquet  than  Port  or  Ma- 
deira; but  from  having  generally  little  care  be- 
stowed on  its  manufacture,  it  keeps  badly;  and 
casks  and  bottles  being  for  the  most  part  unknown, 
it  is  kept  in  bufialo-skins,  smeared  inside  with 
naphtha,  which  not  only  gives  it  a  disagreeable 
taste,  but  disposes  it  to  acidity.  But  notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks,  and  its  extensive  con- 
sumption in  the  country,  considerable  quantities 
are  imported.  Mr.  Wilbraham  says,  that  'the 
Cxeoigians  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
drinkers  in  the  world:  the  daily  allowance,  with- 
out which  the  labourer  will  not  work,  is  four 
bottles ;  and  the  higher  classes  generally  exceed 
this  <|uantity;  on  grand  occasions  the  consump- 
tion IS  incredible.'  (I'ravels  in  the  Caucasus, 
Georgia,  p.  192.)  According  to  Smith  and  Dwight, 
*  the  ordinary  ration  of  au  Inhab.  of  Tiflis,  from 
the  mechanic  to  the  prince,  is  said  to  be  a  tonA, 
measurii^  between  five  and  six  bottles  of  Bor- 
deaux. The  best  wine  costs  but  about  four  cents 
the  bottle,  while  the  common  is  less  than  a  cent.' 
The  multiplied  oppressions  to  which  the  inhab. 
have  been  long  subjected,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  have  gone  far  to  extinguish  all  industry.  The 
peasant  tmnks  only  of  growing  com  enough  for 
the  support  of  himself  and  family,  and  a  small 
surplus  to  exchange  at  the  nearest  town  for  other 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  The  plough  in  use  is 
so  heavy  as  to  require  six  or  eight  buffaloes  for  its 
draught,  and  often  double  the  number  are  used : 
Che  harrow  is  nothing  more  than  a  felled  tree ;  and 


a  great  quantity  of  the  produce  is  wasted  owing  to 
the  com  being  trodden  out  by  buflaloes.  Domestic 
animals  of  afl  kinds  are  reared :  the  horses  and 
homed  cattle  equal  the  best  European  breeds  in 
size  and  beauty ;  and  the  long-tailed  sheep  afford 
excellent  wool.  Game,  including  the  stag,  ante- 
lope, wild  boar,  hares,  wild  goats,  pheasant, 
partridge,  Ac,  is  very  abundant;  bears,  foxes, 
badgers,  jackals,  lynxes,  and  it  is  said  leopards, 
are  common.  The  forests  consist  of  oak,  beech, 
elm,  ash,  linden,  hornbeam,  chestnut,  walnut,  and 
many  other  trees  common  in  Europe ;  but  they  are 
of  little  or  no  use.  The  mineral  products  of  the 
country',  though  nearly  unexplored,  are  believed 
to  be  various ;  iron  is  plentiful  on  the  flank  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  coal,  naphtha,  &c.,  are  met  with. 
The  houses  of  the  pee^ntry,  even  in  the  most 
civilised  parts,  are  nothing  more  than  slight 
wooden  frames,  with  walls  made  of  bundles  of 
osiers  covered  over  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
cowdung,  and  a  roof  of  rush.  *  A  room  30  ft,  long 
and  20  broad,  where  the  light  comes  in  at  the  door ; 
a  floor  upon  which  they  dry  madder  and  cotton ; 
a  little  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  where 
the  fire  is  placed,  above  which  is  a  copper  cauldron 
attached  to  a  chain,  and  enveloped  with  a  thick 
smoke,  which  escapes  either  by  the  ceiling  or  the 
door,  is  a  picture  of  the  interior  of  these  dwellings.' 
(Maite-Brun.)  In  the  houses  even  of  the  nobility, 
the  walls  are  sometimes  built  only  of  trunks  of 
trees  cemented  with  mortar,  and  the  furniture 
consists  of  a  very  few  articles.  The  roads,  except 
that  across  the  Caucasus  to  Tiflis,  which  has  been 
improved  by  the  Russians,  are  in  a  wretched  state. 
The  vehicles  in  use  are  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  all 
commodities,  except  straw  or  timber,  are  trans- 
ported upon  horses,  mules,  asses,  or  camels.  The 
mhab.  never  ride,  except  on  horseback.  Coarse 
woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  leather,  shagreen, 
and  a  few  other  articles,  are  manufactured;  the 
arms  made  at  Tiflis  have  some  reputation ;  but 
most  of  the  other  goods  are  very  inferior,  and  only 
enter  into  home  consumption. 

Georgia  composes  one  of  the  five  Trans-Cauca- 
sian governments  of  Russia.  Their  government 
is  whoUy  military ;  and  how  little  soever  it  may 
square  with  our  notions  of  what  a  government 
should  be,  it  is  not  ill-fitted  for  the  circumstances 
of  the  country;  and  there  cannot  be  a  question 
that  its  establishment  has  been  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  population. 

The  Georgian  ladies  have  usually  oval  faces, 
fair  complexions,  and  black  hair;  and  though 
not  generally  reckoned  handsome  by  Europeans, 
they  have  long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation 
for 'beauty  in  the  East:  the  men  are  also,  on 
the  whole,  well  formed  and  handsome.  This 
superiority  in  the  physical  form  of  the  Georgians, 
and  other  contiguous  Caucasian  tribes,  and  the 
low  state  of  civilisation  that  has  always  prevailed 
amongst  them,  explains  the  ap^ently  unac- 
countable fact,  that  these  countries  have  been, 
from  the  remotest  antiquity  down  to  our  limes, 
the  seat  of  an  extensive  slave-trade.  Latterly 
the  harems  of  rich  Mussulmans  of  Turkey  and  Per- 
sia have  been  wholly  or  principally  supplied  by 
female  slaves  brought  from  Georgia,  Circassia,  and 
the  adjoining  provinces ;  and  they  also  furnished 
male  slaves  to  supply  the  Mameluke  corps  of 
Egypt  and  various  other  bodies  with  recruits.  In 
modem  times  the  Georgians  have  been  divided, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  free  commoners,  into 
the  two  great  classes  of  the  nobles  and  their 
vassals  or  slaves.  Previouslv  to  the  Russian 
conquest,  the  latter  were  the  absolute  property  of 
-  their  lords,  who,  besides  employing  them  in  all 
manner  of  manual  and  laborious*  occupations,  de- 
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rived  a  considerable  part  of  their  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  their  sons  and  daughters.  Indeed,  the 
daughters  of  the  nobles  not  unfrequently  shared 
the  same  fate,  being  sacrificed  to  the  necessities 
or  ambition  of  their  unnatural  parents.  (Toume- 
fort,  ii.  303 ;  Missionary  Researches,  p.  161.) 

Tlie  Russians  have  put  an  end  to  this  traffic; 
and  they  have  also  deprived  the  nobles  of  the 
power  capitally  to  punish  their  vassals,  and  set 
limits  to  their  demands  upon  them  for  labour  and 
other  services.  There  cannot  therefore  be,  and 
there  is  not,  a  doubt  with  any  individual  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances,  that  the  Russian 
conquest  has  been  of  signal  advantage  to  the  bulk 
of  the  Geoigian  people.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  Russians  are  quite  as  much  disliked  by 
the  nobles  of  Georgia  as  by  those  of  Circassia*; 
and  those  travellers  who  live  with  them,  and 
credit  their  stories,  will  be  amply  supplied  with 
tales  of  Russian  barbarity  and  atrocitv. 

With  a  settled  state' of  affairs,  'Tiflis  might 
again  become,  as  in  the  days  of  Jusrinian,  a 
thoroughfare  for  the  overland  commerce  between 
Asia  and  Europe.  The  Georgians  belong  to  the 
Greek  church,  and  since  becoming  subject  to 
Rusfua,  have  been  subordinate  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  to  a  Russian  archbishop  at  Tiflis,  who 
has  three  suffragans  S.  of  the  Caucasus.  The 
clergy  are  generally  very  ignorant  A  high 
school  in  the  cap.  has  been  recently  erected  into 
a  gymnasium ;  and,  in  addition  to  it,  there  are  a 
few  small  schools,  in  which,  however,  very  little 
is  taught.  No  serf  is,  or  at  least  used  to  be,  in- 
structed in  reading,  but  all  the  nobility  are  more 
or  less  educated :  the  females  of  this  class  teach 
each  other,  and  are  commonly  better  informed 
than  the  males.  The  Geoigian  language  is  pecu- 
liar, differing  widely  from  the  languages  spoken 
by  the  surrounding  nations. 

Georgia  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  by 
Pompey  the  Greats  anno  65  b.  c.  During  the 
6th  and  7th  centuries  it  was  long  a  theatre  of 
contest  between  the  E.  empire  and  the  Persians. 
In  the  8th  century  a  prince  of  the  Jewish  family 
of  the  Bagratides  established  the  last  Georgian 
monarchy,  which  continued  in  his  line  down  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The 
last  prince,  George  XI.,  before  his  death  m  1799, 
placed  Georgia  under  the  protection  of  Russia; 
and,  in  1802,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Russian 
empire.  (Toumefort;  Klaproth ;  Wilbraham; 
Letters  from  the  Caucasus;  Smith  and  Dwight; 
Missionarv  Researches.) 

GEORGIA,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Florida,  the  roost  S. 
territory  in  the  Union ;  between  lat.  80°  22'  and 
350  N.,  and  long.  81°  and  85°  30'  W.;  having 
N.  Tennessee  and  a  small  portion  of  N.  Carolina ; 
NE.  and  E.  S.  Carolina  and  the  Atlantic;  S. 
Florida;  and  W.  Alabama.  I-ength  N.  to  S., 
300  m. ;  breadth  variable.  Area  58,000  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1.057,286  in  1860,  of  which  number  there 
were  591.550  whites,  3,500  free-coloured  people, 
38  Indians,  and  462,198  slaves.  Along  the  coast 
of  Georgia  lies  a  range  of  low,  fiat,  sandy  islands. 
The  mainland  for  about  50  m.  towards  the  interior 
is  perfectly  level ;  and,  for  several  miles  from  the 
shore,  consists  of  a  salt  marsh  of  recent  alluvion ; 
the  whole  of  the  flat  country  is  intersected  bv 
swampSfWhich  are  estimated  to  constitute  1-lOth 
part  of  the  whole  state.  Beyond  the  swamps 
which  line  the  coast  occurs  an  extensive  range 
of  pine  barrens,  similar  to  those  of  S.  Carolina, 
The  Okefinoke  swamp,  50  m,  long  by  80  broad, 
lies  at  some  distance  mland,  upon  the  borders  of, 
and  partly  within,  Florida.  This  swamp  is  regu- 
larly inundated  during  the  rainy  season.    At  the 


extremity  of  the  low  country  there  is  a  barren 
sandy  tract  of  rather  greater  elevation,  whidi 
extends  N.  as  far  as  the  river  falls,  and  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  dividing  the  upper  from  the 
lower  country.  Farther  N.  the  surface  becomes 
gradually  more  hilly  and  broken,  and  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  state  comprises  some  of  the  most 
S.  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  mountain  chain, 
which  here  rise  to  about  1,500  fit.  above  the  level 
of  the  Atlantic  There  are  only  three  harboun 
on  the  coast  capable  of  receiving  vessels  exceed- 
ing 100  tons  burden,  viz.  those  formed  by  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Savannah,  Atalamaha,  and 
St.  Mary's.  The  first  of  these  is  navigable  by 
large  ships  as  far  as  the  city  of  Savannah.  17  m. 
from  its  mouth.  Three  of  the  principal  riven 
form  the  boundaries  between  Georgia  and  the 
adjoining  states.  The  Savaimah  rises  in  the  S. 
declivity  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  and 
running  along  the  NE.  border  of  the  state,  sepi- 
rates  it  from  S.  Carolina.  The  Chattahoochee 
has  its  source  near  that  of  the  Savannah,  nms 
chiefly  S.,  and  forms  for  a  considerable  distsDoe 
the  boundary  between  Geoigia  and  Alabama. 
At  the  SW.  angle  of  the  state  it  unites  with  the 
Flint,  and,  on  its  entrance  into  Florida,  is  called 
the  Appalachioola.  On  the  S.  the  St.  Mary's, 
with  a  tortuous  course  of  110  m.,  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  state  for  about  80  m.  The 
Atalamaha,  formed  by  the  junction  of  several 
streams  which  traverse  the  centre  of  the  state, 
falls  into  the  Atlantic,  after  a  course  of  about 
280  m. 

Soil,  for  the  most  part,  very  productive.  In 
the  low  country  and  the  islands,  it  consists  of  a 
light  grey  sand,  gradually  becoming  darker  and 
more  gravelly  towards  the  interior.  Farther  N. 
it  is  a  black  loam  mixed  with  red  earth,  called  the 
mulatto  soil ;  this  is  succeeded  in  the  more  remote 
districts  by  a  rich  black  mould  of  great  fertility. 
As  the  elevation  of  the  N.  part  of  the  state  is  esti- 
mated at  from  1,200  to  1,500  ft,  above  the  level  of 
the  islands  on  the  coast,  a  difference  of  more  than 
7  degrees  is  estimated  to  exist  between  the  mean 
temp,  of  the  two  extreme  points.  TTie  N.  partt 
are  very  healthy,  the  winters  mild ;  firost  and  snow 
frequently  occur,  but  are  not  severe  or  of  long  con- 
tinuance. In  the  low  country  the  usual  taopical 
diseases  are  prevalent.  Hurricanes  and  thunder 
storms  frequently  occur  in  the  autumn,  at  which 
season  the  cultivators  with  their  families  generally 
remove  either  to  the  islands,  or  the  most  N.  dis- 
tricts of  the  state.  In  the  low  region  the  thermo- 
meter usually  ranges  during  the  summer  from  76° 
to  9(P  (Fnhr*) ;  but  it  has  been  known  to  stand  a» 
high  as  1020  (Fahr.). 

Principal  agricultural  products,  cotton,  wheat, 
and  other  European  grains,  maize,  tobacco,  the 
sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  rice.  The  coast  islands 
were  formerly  covered  yrith  extensive  pine  barrens; 
but  they  now  yield  large  quantities  of  tea-iAmd 
cotton^  which  is  not  only  far  superior  to  that  grown 
on  the  mainland,  but  is,  in  fact,  superior  to,  and 
fetches  a  higher  price  than,  any  other  description 
of  cotton  to  be  found  in  the  market.  (See  Caro- 
lina, S.)  Wheat  and  other  com  are  grown  chiefly 
in  the  central  parts  along  the  bottoms  of  the  rivffs, 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  nearly  to  their  sum- 
mits. The  proportion  of  productive  land  is  much 
greater  in  the  hilly  country'  than  in  the  plam^ 
The  tops  of  the  hills  are  'mostly  crowned  with 
forests,  composed  chiefly  of  the  pine,  palmetto,  oak, 
ash,  cypress,  hickory,  black  walnut,  mulberry,  and 
cedar  trees.  Bears  and  deer  inhabit  the  forests; 
alligators  infest  the  swamps  and  mouths  of  the 
rivers ;  honey  bees  are  very  numerous  in  the  S. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  considerable  qnantitiea 
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in  the  N.  part  of  the  state ;  iron  and  copper  exist 
in  different  parts ;  and  there  are  several  valuable 
mineral  springs ;  good  millstone  is  met  with  in  the 
central  districts. 

Cotton  is  the  great  staple;  and  it  and  tobacco, 
indigo,  canes,  timber,  deer  skins,  and  maize  form 
the  chief  exports;  the  sugar-cane  has  hitherto 
been  cultivated  mostly  for  home  consumption  only'. 
From  the  distance  between  the  N.  part  of  Geor^pa 
and  its  ports,  and  the  difficulty  of  communicaUon 
by  water,  the  com  and  other  produce  of  the  interior 
have  a  very  limited  outlet. 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured 
floods,  E.  India  produce,  wines  from  the  S.  of 
Europe;  butter,  cheese,  and  fish  from  the  N. 
states.  The  value  of  the  real  esUte  and  personal 
property,  including  slaves,  was  336,426,714  dollars 
in  1860,  and  646,896,237  doUars  in  1860,  being 
an  increase  of  92  per  cent,  within  the  ten  years. 
Subsequently,  however,  there  must  have  been  an 
equally  large  decrease,  an  immense  destruction  of 
property  having  taken  place  in  the  civil  war 
1861-66.  The  state  is  divided  into  76  counties : 
MiUedgeville,  near  the  centre,  is  the  cap.;  Sa- 
vannah, Augusta,  Washington,  and  St.  Mary's 
are  the  other  chief  towns. 

The  University  of  Georgia,  called  Franklin's 
Colle^,  at  Athens,  was  founded  in  1788-89.  It 
was  m  tended  to  embrace  the  whole  svstem  of 
public  education  in  the  state,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  academy  in  each  county ;  but  this 
project  has  never  been  accomplished.  It  was  re- 
organised in  1802,  and  possesses  two  edifices,  a 
philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  a  cabinet  of 
mineral  a  good  library,  ana  a  botanic  garden. 
There  is  a  medical  college  at  Augusta.  The  state 
has  a  school  fund,  and  there  are  numerous  and 
flourishing  academies  in  Savannah,  Augusta,  and 
the  other  chief  towns.  Several  manual-labour 
schools  have  been  successfully  established'  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  A  canal  16  m.  in  length,  from  Sa- 
vannah to  the  Ogeechee  river,  was  completed  in 
1829 ;  another,  12  m.  in  lenjgth,  between  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Atalamaha,  is  in  active  progress. 
The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  93  mem- 
ben,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  207  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  all  the  citizens  and  inhab.  of  the 
state  of  full  age  who  have  resided  in  it  for  the 
year  preceding  the  election,  and  paid  taxes.  The 
governor  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  holds  office 
for  two  years;  the  senators  and  representatives 
are  chosen  annually.  For  the  admmistration  of 
Justice  the  state  is  divided  into  ten  circuits,  each 
of  which  has  a  superior  court,  and  ajudge  elected 
by  the  I^islatuie.  There  is  an  inferior  court  in 
each  county,  presided  over  by  five  justices,  chosen 
by  the  people  every  four  years ;.  the  justices  have 
no  salary.  There  are  courts  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner at  Savannah  and  at  Augusta. 

Georgia  was  the  last  settled  of  the  present  U.  S. 
founded  by  the  British.  It  was  first  colonised  bv 
them  in  1738,  in  which  year  the  city  of  Savannan 
was  commenced  by  Greneral  Oglethorpe.  It  suf- 
fered much  during  the  early  period  of  its  settle- 
ment from  the  incursions  of  the  savages,  and  it 
was  not  until  1836  that  the  Cherokees,  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Indian  pop^,  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. In  1776,  it  united  in  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, but  continued  in  the  occupation  of 
the  JBritbh  until  1783.  Georgia  joined  the  in- 
soxrection  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States  on  the  19th  of  January,  1861,  when  an 
Act  of  Secession  was  passed  bv  a  convention 
called  for  the  purpose.  Having  been  overrun  by 
tlie  armies  of  the  North,  the  state  was  compelled 
to  join  the  Union  again  in  1866. 

GERA,  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  principality 
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of  Reuss  (younger  branch),  cap.  of  the  lordship  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Elster,  22  m.  N£.  Scbleitz, 
and  34  m,  SW.  bv  S.  Leipzig,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railwa;^'.  Pop.  13,982  in  1861.  The 
town  is  well  buUt,  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
has  several  suburbs.  It  possesses  six  public 
s<juares,  a  fine  town-hall,  two  churches,  two  hos- 
pitals, an  orphan  asylum,  a  house  of  correction,  a 
richly-endowed  gvmnasium,  with  a  library  and 
cabinet  of  natural  objects,  a  teachers'  seminary, 
some  good  citizens'  schools,  evening  and  Sunday 
schools,  drc.  It  has  been  long  noted  for  its  com- 
mercial activitv;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  cotton  fabrics,  bats,  leather,  tobacco,  soap, 
oilcloth,  porcelain,  and  other  earthenware,  coaches, 
and  other  vehicles ;  and  many  cotton-printing  and 
dyeing  establishments,  breweries,  and  brick-kilns. 
In  its  immediate  neighbourhood  there  are  some 
greatly  frequented  baths.  In  1780  Gera  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  it  has  since 
been  laid  out  and  rebuilt  in  a  much  better  manner 
than  previously. 

GERACE  (an.  Locri)^  an  inland  town  of  South- 
em  Italy,  prov.  Reggio,  cap.  distr.  and  cant. ;  on 
a  hill  within  4  m.  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  46^  m. 
SSW.  Catanzaro,  and  29  m.  NNE.  Cape  Sparti- 
vento.  Pop.  6,430  in  1861.  Though  rebuilt  since 
the  earthquake  of  1783,  its  streets  are  narrow, 
mean,  and  filthy.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  castle, 
a  cathedral,  nine  par.  churches,  a  hospital,  and  a 
foundling  asylum :  its  public  edifices  were  greatly 
injured  by  the  earthquake  alluded  to.  The  ruins 
of  its  castle,  demolished  at  an  anterior  period, 
show  it  to  have  been  a  fortress  of  great  size  and 
strength.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Saracens,  and  to  have  been  capacious  enough  to 
contain  a  garrison  of  18,000  men.  The  cathedral 
was  formerly  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  but  it  is 
now  so  dilapidated  that  only  a  portion  of  its  crypt 
remains  available  for  public  worship.  Its  ruins 
contain  many  fine  marble  columns,  which  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  ancient  city.  Gerace  is 
generally  supposed  to  stand  either  upon  or  near 
the  site  of  Locri  K^ephyriiy  so  called  from  its 
founders  being  Locrians,  and  its  situation  adja- 
cent to  Cape  Zephyrium.  This  was  one  of  the 
oldest,  largest,  and  most  prosperous  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  S.  Italy  or  Magna  Grcecia,  It  was  mainly 
indebted  for  its  prosperity  and  fame  to  its  great 
legislator  Zeleucus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Grecian  political  philosophers.  Some  ruins 
still  remain  to  attest  its  former  grandeur,  among 
which  are  those  of  an  aqueduct,  of  a  celebrated 
Greek  temple  of  Proserpine  (sacked  by  Pyrrhus), 
and  of  a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Locri  never  recovered  from  the  injuries  inflicted 
on  her  by  Pyrrhus.  In  the  second  Punic  war 
she  sided  with  the  Carthaginians;  and  having 
been  conquered  by  the  Romans  she  continued 
progressively  to  decline.  The  present  town  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  8th  or  9th 
centurv. 

GEftMAIX-EN-LAYE  (ST.),  a  town  of  France, 
d^p.  Seine-et-Oise,  cap.  cant. ;  on  a  hill  adjoining 
the  Seine,  6  m.  N.  Versailles,  and  9  m.  W.  by  N. 
Paris,  on  the  railwav  from  Paris  to  Rouen.  Pop. 
17,708  in  1861.  though  laid  out  without  any 
fixed  rule,  it  is  well  built,  and  its  streets  are  wide 
and  well  paved.  It  has  several  large  hotels,  a 
public  library  with  3,200  vols.,  a  theatre,  a  new 
corn-market;  with  manufactures  of  horse-hair 
goods  and  leather;  and  an  active  retail  trade. 
It  is,  however,  chiefly  noted  for  its  royal  resi- 
dence, originally  built  by  Charles  V.  in  1370 ;  re- 
constructed by  Francis  I.;  and  embellished  hy 
many  succeeding  sovereigns,  especially  Louis 
XI v.,  who  added  to  it  five  extensive  pavilions. 
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and  constructed  the  fine  terrace  which  extends 
from  it  ¥dth  a  hreadth  of  nearly  96  ft  for  a  dis- 
tance of  li  m.  between  the  forest  of  St.  Germain 
and  the  ^ine.  That  sovereign  expended  in  all 
upon  St,  Germain's  the  sum  of  6,455,561  livres ; 
Lut  it  is  said  that  he  afterwards  became  disgusted 
with,  and  abandoned,  the  palace,  because  he  could 
see  St.  Denis,  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of 
Prance,  from  its  windows.  Charles  IX.  and  Henri 
jr.,  as  well  as  Louis  XIY.,  were  bom  in  this 
palace;  it  was  the  residence  of  Madame  de  la 
Valli^;  and  James  II.  of  England,  with  most 
of  his  family,  passed  their  exile,  and  died  in  it. 
It  is  now  used  as  barracks  and  a  military  prison. 
Henri  IV.  constructed  a  palace,  call  the  Chateau 
Neuf,  about  j^  m.  distant  from  the  above :  of  this 
there  now  exist  only  the  ruins.  A  castle,  built 
herein  the  11th  century'  by  Kin^  Robert,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  English  in  1346. 

The  Forest  of  St.  Germain,  one  of  the  finest  of 
its  kind  in  France,  extends  N.  of  the  town,  en- 
closed W.,  N.,  and  E.  by  the  Seine.  It  is  9  m. 
in  length  by  3  m.  in  breadth ;  covers  an  extent 
of  8,865  English  acres ;  and  is  traversed  by  roads, 
the  aggregate  length  of  which  is  not  less  than 
1,180  m. 

GERMAN'S  (ST.),  a  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  bund.  East,  on  the 
Tidi,  near  Lyuher  creek,  19  m.  ESE.  Bodmin, 
and  196  W.  by  S.  London.  Area  of  par.,  10,060 
acres  (being  the  largest  par.  in  Cornwall).  Pop. 
of  par.  2,842  in  1861.  The  town  is  built  on  a 
slope,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  street.  The 
par.  church,  formerly  conventual,  and  now  con- 
taining an  episcopal  choir  and  prebendal  stalls,  is 
a  fine  old  specimen  of  Saxon  architecture,  con- 
sisting of  two  aisles  and  a  nave :  the  W.  front 
has  two  towers,  between  which  is  an  ancient 
arched  doorway,  the  entrance  to  the  church.  The 
living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  canons  of 
'Windsor.  A  free  grammar  school  and  a  parochial 
library  have  been  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
Eliot  family,  whose  seat,  Port  Eliot,  near  the 
church,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  priory, 
and  is  surrounded  by  delightful  grounds  watered 
by  the  Tidi.  The  inliab.  chiefly  gain  their  liveli- 
liood  by  flshiug  and  agriculture,  P*reviously  to 
the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised, 
this  bor.  sent  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C;  the 
right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  proprietors  of 
burgage  tenements ;  but  of  these  there  were  very 
few,  so  that  the  mems.  were,  in  fact,  nominated 
by  Lord  St  Germans.  Markets  on  Friday :  fairs, 
May  28th  and  August  1st,  for  cattle. 

GERMANY  (Germ.  DeuUchland  or  Teutach- 
land'^  Fr.  Allemagite;  It  Germama^  Slavonia), 
The  word  Germany  is  as  uncertain  in  its  deriva- 
tion, as  it  is  often  vague  and  indefinite  in  its  ap- 
plication. The  Germans  call  themselves  DeuUche^ 
or  TaUschey  and  their  country  Deutschland,  The 
first  syllable  of  this  name  is  derived  by  those 
who  use  this  orthography  firom  the  verb  deuten, 
signifying  to  interpret  or  explain;  so  that 
Ueutacke  means  the  peo{)le  who  were  intelligible 
to  one  another,  in  contradistinction  to  the  W<BUche 
(Welsh),  or  Celtic  nations,  whose  language  they 
did  not  understand.  Those  who  write  Teutsch- 
land  derive  the  name  of  the  country  from  the 
God  Tuisco  or  Teut,  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  The 
Latin  denomination  of  the  country,  which  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  have  adopted,  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  Roman  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing the  word  Wehrmarm,  which  signifies 
Boldier — the  character  in  which  the  Germans 
were  mostly  known  to  the  Romans. 

The  extent  of  country  comprised  under  the  term  | 
Germany  has  varied  in  ever>'  ceutur^''  since  it  first  { 
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became  known  to  the  Romans.  At  piresent  Ger- 
many comprises  the  chief  countries  of  Gentnl 
Europe,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Denmark  and  the 
Baltic ;  E.  by  Prussian'Poland,  Galida,  and  Hun- 
gary ;  S.  by  the  Tyrol  and  Switaerland ;  and  W. 
by  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  Gexnum 
Ocean. 

Pkyguxd  Aapect — The  surface  of  Germany  is 
much  diversified ;  ita  mountain  tracts  lie  chiefly 
in  the  SE.  and  E.,  while  W.  and  N.  the  land 
spreads  in  spacious  sandy  plains,  intersected  by 
the  rivers  which  run  in  the  same  direction  frooi 
the  higher  lands  towards  the  sea.  The  mountains, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  N.  branch  of  the 
great  Alpine  system  of  Europe,  bear  no  oompuisoa 
with  the  Alps  in  point  of  height,  for  the  loftieM 
summits  are  only  5,000  ft.  hi^ ;  but  they  occupy 
a  great  space,  and  diverge  in  so  many  various  di- 
rections through  the  country  that  it  is  difficult  r4> 
trace  them  without  the  aid  of  a  mop.  The  Fkhtd- 
gebirgcy  however,  in  the  N.  part  or  Bavaria,  nuy 
be  considered  as  the  centre  and  nucleus  of  the 
mountains  in  Central  Germany;  and  from  it  bnmcb, 
in  four  directions,  the  ranges  composing  the  water- 
shed that  divides  the  rivers  of  the  Black  Sea  from 
those  of  the  Baltic  and  German  Ocean.  1.  The 
Erz-ffebirae,  diveigiiig  NE.,  forma  the  boundaiy 
between  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and  has  its  scarped 
side  S.  towards  the  Eger.  Its  £.  contiuoations, 
called  the  Sudeten-gebirge,  join  the  Carpa^ian 
ridge  near  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  Vistula, 
2.  The  Bohemian  Forest  range  separates  Bohemia 
from  Bavaria.  It  runs  SE.  about  150  m.,  and 
then  turning  NE.  joins  the  Sudeten-gebirge,  near 
the  sources  of  the  March,  in  long.  l^P  40'  E. 
These  ranges,  by  their  reunion,  encloee  an  eleyated 
plain,  constituting  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  acd 
drained  by  the  Elbe  and  its  branches,  the  Eger 
and  Moldau.  3.  The  Suabian  Alps  are  a  low  range, 
branching  off  SW.  from  the  central  point,  and 
forming  the  watershed  between  the  affloents  of 
the  Rhine  and  those  of  the  Danube.  S.  they  join 
the  Black  Forest  range,  the  connection  of  which 
with  the  Alps  is  effected  by  a  low  chain  skirting 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  andjoining  the  main  ridge 
at  Mount  Septimer.  4.  The  Tfauringian  range 
runs  NW.  from  the  Fichtel-gebirge,  and  after  a 
course  of  50  m.,  divides  into  two  chains,  one  run- 
ning N.  into  Hanover,  and  forming  the  Hartx  chain 
which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Weser  from  thow 
of  the  Elbe ;  the  other  running  W.  under  varioos 
names,  nearly  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  separating 
its  waters  from  those  of  the  Weser  and  its  afflaent^ 
The  hills  W.  of  the  Rhine  are  continuations  of  the 
Vosges  system.    (See  France.) 

The  rivers  of  Grermany  are  numerous  and  impor- 
tant The  laigest  of  these  is  the  Danube  (1,800  m. 
long),  which  rises  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  is  navi- 
gable from  Pesth  to  its  mouth  in  the  Black  Sea. 
The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Danube  are  the 
Altmuhl,  the  Naab,  and  the  March  on  its  N.  bank, 
rising  on  the  S.  slopes  of  the  German  mountains; 
and  the  Iller,  the  Lach,  'the  Isar,  and  the  Inn  on 
its  S.  bank,  all  rising  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps.  The 
Rhine,  which  rises  on  Mont  St  Gothard,  flows 
through  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  thence  W.  to 
Basle :  navigable  from  this  place,  it  turns  ^.,  in 
which  gpjieral  direction  it  runs  as  far  as  Bingen, 
whence  it  pursues  a  course  NNE.  into  the  Gennan 
Ocean.  Its  chief  affiuenta,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Moselle  and  the  Maas,  are  on  the  £.  bank : 
of  these  the  Neckar  and  the  Main  rise  in  the 
Suabian  Alps ;  the  Lahn,  the  Ruhr,  and  the  Li[ipe 
in  the  hills  of  W.  Germany.  The  Weser  is  fonmed 
by  the  junction,  at  Munden,  of  the  Wena  and 
Fulda,  which  rise  in  the  Bhon-gebirge\  ita  oonise 
is  N.  by  W.  till  the  junction  of  the  Allar,  at  which 
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I  and  falla  in  the  Geman  Ocean 

•  Bremen.    The  Elbe  rises  on 

__h  plateau  of  Bohemia,  which, 

Moldau  and  the  £geT,  it  leaves 

enters  the  great  NVV.  plain  of 

traverses  to  the  German  Ocean : 

\  from  the  S.  are  the  Mulda  and 

Kgebiige,  and  its  chief  N.  tri- 

{  L   The  Oder  rises  on  the  N.  side 

i  range,  near  its  W.  termination, 

'  1  NNW.  course,  and  receiving 

Is  through  the  Great  Haffe  into 

Besides  these  rivers,  which  of 

tute  a  most  extensive  water- 

lumerous  lakes  connected  with 

ire  the  lakes  of  S.  Bavaria  and 

many  sheets  of  water  lying  on 

^  I.  Germany,  between  the  Oder 

dimate  of  Germany  is  tax  less 
{nature  of  its  mountain  system, 
{latitudes  in  which  it  lies,  'would 
If  the  small  strip  of  lUyria 
{Uie  Adriatic  Sea,  near  Trieste, 
ely  any  diminution  of  warmth 
ireen  the  southern  and  northern 
only  two  degrees  difference  be- 
temperatore  of  Vienna  and  that 
^^e  vegetation  of  Germany  re- 
neral  character,  that  of  the  N.  of 
.  river  vaUeys  the  vine  flourishes, 
estnuts,  and.  plums  grow  abun- 
everity  of  the  winter  injures  the 
i  shrubs  and  flowering  plants, 
some  of  the  hardier  species  of 
)  even  the  rivers  in  the  warmest 
the  Rhine,  near  Mannheim,  as 
Dube,  near  Vienna,  are  usually 
at.  of  ice,  notwithstanding  their 
the  rapidity  of  their  currents. 
1  of  the  winter,  although  it  only 
olencc,  in  common  winters,  for  a 
dered  often  very  deHtructive  from 
i  of  a  less,  but  still  considerable 
1  lasts  uninterruptedly  for  months, 
usually  falls  once  or  twice  in 
i  winter  as  low  as  — 5°  Fahr.,  but 
at  that  figure  during  twenty- 
lively.    A  few  degrees  below  the 
)  temperature  which  frequently 
I  together  in  the  winter  season. 
'n  is  stated  by  Berghaus  to  be,  in 
1  regions  of  Germany,  as  follows : — 
|the  Rhine  .    .    35  in.  2*' Paris  meas. 
Weser   .    .    35       4  „ 

Eibe&Oder   32       2  „ 

Danube     .    80  „ 

'  of  rain  which  falls  in  summer  is 
;  the  fall  of  the  winter,  throughout 
number  of  rainy  days  averages 
[thunder-storms  averages  19  for  all 
the  Utter  are  very  unequally  di- 
^  eatest  number  of  thunder-storms  is 
place  in  Silesia,  where  the  average 
1  in  the  year.  The  smallest  number 
pver  Austria,  where  their  annual 
t  exceed  8.  The  prevailing  winds 
IXW. 

\l and PolUicallHmsiaiu.— The  first 
I  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  heredi- 
tks ;  but.  so  early  as  887,  the  states,  or 
I  of  the  crown,  deposed  their  emperor, 
,  and  elected  another  sovereign  in 
1  from  that  remote  period  the  em- 
ay  oontiuoed  to  be  elected,  down 
J  of  the  present  century.  Several 
;  vassals  of  the  empire  had  thus  early 


attained  to  all  bat  untimited  power ;  and  it  con- 
sisted of  a  vast  aggregation  oi  states  of  every  dif- 
ferent grade,  from  lai^  principalities  down  to  free 
cities  and  the  estates  of  earls  or  counts.  The  fede- 
ral tie  by  which  these  different  states  were  held 
together  was  exceedingly  feeble.  Their  interests 
and  pretensions  were  often  conflicting  and  con- 
tradictory, and  thev  were  frequeutlv  at  war  with 
each  other  and  with  the  emperor.  There  was,  in 
consequence,  a  great  want  of  security ;  and  the 
wish  to  repress  the  numberless  disorders  incident 
to  such  a  state  of  things  led,  at  an  early  period,  to 
the  formation  of  leagues  amon^  the  smaller  states, 
and  the  institution  of  secret  tribunals.  The  privi- 
lege of  voting  in  the  election  of  emperor  was  re- 
stricted to  a  few  of  the  most  powerful  vassals,  being 
confined,  by  the  Golden  Bull  issued  by  Charles 
IV.,  in  1356,  to  the  archbishops  of  Mayence, 
Treves,  and  Cologne,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  mar^ve  of 
Brandenbui^,  and  the  king  of  Bohemia.  The 
sovereigns  of  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Hesse  did 
not  acquire  a  right  to  vote  till  a  much  later  pe- 
riod. Most  of  the  great  oflSces  in  the  empire  were 
hereditary ;  and  the  public  affairs  were  transacted 
in  diets  or  assemblies  of  the  great  feudatories  and 
of  the  representatives  of  the  free  cities.  But  as  the 
diet  had  no  independent  or  pecuhar  force  to  cany 
its  decisions  into  effect,  they  were  very  frequently* 
disregarded.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
milian I.,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a 
more  regular  system  of  administratiou  and  a 
better  police  into  the  empire. 
^  As  the  political  division  of  Germany  at  this  pe- 
riod was  independent  of  the  territorial  subdivi- 
sions which  the  changes  in  families  produced,  it 
lasted  as  long  as  the  empire  itself  preserved  its 
unity  as  a  political  body;  and  even  after  the  as- 
sumption or  independence  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  whic^  pre* 
viousiy  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  was  still  in- 
cluded, nominally  at  least,  in  the  circles  to  which 
it  belonged.  By' their  refusal  to  join  in  this  ar- 
rangement of  internal  police,  and  to  become  ame- 
nable to  the  decrees  of  the  Aulic  Chamber  {Reichs 
Kammergerieht)j  the  Swiss  cantons  finally  severed 
the  last  tie  which  united  them  to  the  empire.  The 
influence  of  the  kings  of  Poland  caused  a  similar 
separation  between  the  empire  and  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  Teutonic  order,  on  the  right  bank 
of  we  Vbtula. 

At  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  re- 
volution, m  1789,  the  ten  circles  of  Germany  were 
subdivided  into  the  following  territories : — 

I.  The  circle  of  Austria,  belonging  entirely  to 

the  house  of  Austria,  contained, — 

1.  The  duchy  of  Lower  Austria. 

2.  Inner  Austria,  or  tho  duchies  of  Btyrla,  Ca- 

rlnthia,  aud  Camlola,  with  Friaul  and  the 
district  of  Trieste. 

8.  Upper  Austria,  or  the  county  of  Tyrol,  with 
the  bishoprics  of  Trent  and  Brixen. 

4.  Fore-Austria,  containing  the  Austrian  Breis- 
gan,  the  margraviate  of  Bnrgau,  the  land- 
graviate  of  Nettenburg,  the  city  of  Constance, 
the  manors  of  Altorf  and  Ravensbuig,  the 
towns  of  Kiedlingen,  Mengen,  and  the  lord- 
ships of  Yorarlbeig. 

II.  The    circle  of    Burgundy,    belonging    to 

Austria: — 
1.  The  duchies  of  Brabant,  Limbui^,  Luxemburg, 

and  Qneldres. 
8.  The  Oounties  of  Flanders,  Hainault,  and  Na- 

mUr. 

IIL  The  circle  of  Westphalia,  divided  between 
clerical  and  lay  princes : — 
1.  The  bishoprics  of  MUoster,  Paderbom,  lidge 
and  OsnabrUck. 
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3.  The  abbeys  of  Corvey,  StAblo,  and  Malmedy, 

Werden,  St.  Cornelia-MUnster,  Eaaea,  Thom, 
and  Herfond. 
8.  The  duchies  of  Cleves  (Prussian),  Juliers  and 
Berg  (to  the   elector   palatine),  Oldenberg 
(to  the  bishop  of  LUbeck). 

4.  The  principalities  of  Minden  (Prussia),  Wer^ 

den  (elector  of  Hanover),  Nassau  (counties 
of  Diez,  Siegen.  Dillenbnrg,  and  Hademar, 
belonging  to  the  stadtholder  of  Holland), 
East  Frisia,  Mors,  and  Oueldres  (Prussian). 
15.  The  counties  of  Mark,  Ravensberg,  Tecklen- 
berg,  and  Lingen  (Prussian);  Schaumburg 
(Hease-Cassel  and  Lippe) ;  Bentbeim,  Stein- 
fnrt,  Hoy  a,  and  Diepholz  (Hanover  and  Cas- 
sel)  ;  Kiesberg  (Prince  Kaunitz) ;  Pyrmont 
(Count  Waldeck) ;  Wied,  Sayn,  Virnenburg, 
Bpiegelberg,  Gronsfeld,  B^ckheim,  Holzapfel, 
Blankenheim  and  Geroldsteln,  Kerpen,  Lom- 
mersum,  Scfaleiden,  Hallermund. 

6.  The  lordships  of  Anhalt,  Witten,  Winneberg 

and  Beilstein,  Qehmen,  Crimbom  and  Nett- 
Btadt,  Wickerad,  Mylendrek,  Reichenstein. 

7.  The  free  imperial  cities  Cologne,  Aix-la-Cha- 

pelle,  and  Dortmund. 

rV.  The  circle  of  the  Palatinate,  divided  be- 
tween one  lay  and  three  clerical  princes : — 

1.  The  electorate  of  Mayence,  the  archbishop  of 

which  ranked  as  the  first  elector  and  pri- 
mate of  the  Grenuan  empire.  The  electorate 
consisted  of  the  archbishopric  of  Mayence, 
the  city  of  Erfurt,  the  district  of  Eichsfold, 
and  of  the  town  and  district  of  Fritzlar. 

2.  The  electorate  and  archbishopric  of  Treves. 

3.  The  archbishopric  of  Cologne  and  the  duchy  of 

Westphalia,  which  constituted  the  electorate 
of  Cologne. 

4.  The  palatinate  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
fi.  The  principalities  of  Aremberg. 

6.  The  bailiwick  of  Coblena  (Teutonic  order). 

7.  The  lordship  of  Beilstein, 

8.  The  burgraviate  of  Reineck. 

9.  The  county  of  Lower  Isenburg. 

v.  The  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  divided 
amongst  a  number  of  territorial  lords,  the 
most  powerful  of  whom  was  the  laud- 
grave  of  Hesse-Cassel ; — 

1.  The  bishoprics  of  Worms,  Spires,  Strasburg, 

Basle,  and  Fulda. 

2.  The  abbey  of  Weissenburg. 

8.  The  principality  of  Heitershelm. 
4.  The  abbeys  of  PrUm  and  Odenhelm. 
fi.  The  principalities  of  Simmem,  Lantern,  Yel- 
denz,  and  Deuxponts. 

6.  Landgraviate  of  Hesse,  in  two  lines,  Cassel 

and  Darmstadt. 

7.  The  principality  of  Hersfeld  (Hesse-Cassel). 

8.  The  county  of  Sponheim  (Palatinate  and  Baden- 

Baden),  Salm  and  Nassau  ;  Waldeck,  Hanan- 
MUnzenberg,  Solms,  Kbnigstein  (elector  of 
Mainz  and  Count  Stolberg) ;  Upper  Isen- 
burg ;  the  possessions  of  the  count  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Wilgrave,  viz.  the  county 
of  Balm,  the  lordship  of  Grumbach, 
iic ;  the  counties  of  Leiningen,  Wit- 
genstein,  Falkenstein  (belonging  to  the 
emperor),  Reipoltskirchen,  Kriechingen, 
Wartenberg. 

9.  The  lordships  of  Hanan-Lichtenberg,  Bretzen- 

heim,  Dachstuhl,  and  OUbrtick. 
10.  The  free  imperial  cities  Worms,  Spires,  Prank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  Friedberg,  and  Wetzlar. 

VI.  The  Suabian  circle.  Amongst  the  many 
princes  of  this  circle,  the  duke  of  Wirtem- 
beig  and  the  margrave  of  Baden  were  the 
most  powerful : — 

1.  The  bishops  of  Constance  and  Augsburg. 

2.  The  abbeys  of  Ellwanger,  Kempten,  Lindau, 

and  Buchau. 
8.  The  duchy  of  Wirtemberg. 

4.  The  margraviate  of  Baden. 

5.  The  principalities  of   Hohenzollem  (Hechin- 

gen  and  Sigmnxingen). 

6.  The  county  of  Thengen,  the  counties  of  Heili- 

genstadt  and  Baar  (prince  of  FUrstenberg), 
lordships  of  the  princes  and  counts  of  Otting, 


the  landgraviate  of  Kletgan  (Prince  Schwar- 
zenberg),  and  the  principality  of  Lichten- 
stein. 

7.  The  domains  of  17  abbots  and  4  abbesses. 

8.  The  lordships  of  18  counts  and  barons. 

9.  Thirty-one    free    imperial  cities,  viz.  Augs- 

burg, Uhn,  Esslingen.  Beiitlingen,  Nbrdlin- 
gen,  SchwKbisch  Hall,  Ueberlingen,  Both- 
weil,  Heilbronn,  QmUnd,  Memmingen, 
Lindau,  DinkelspUhl,  Bibentch,  Ravenslmrg. 
Kempten,  Xaufbeuren,  Weil,  Wangen.  Ismy, 
Lentklrch,  Wimpfen ;  Giengen,  Ptullendorf, 
Buchhom,  Aalen,Bopfingen,  Buchau,  Oren- 
burg, Ctengenbach,  and  Zellam  Hammen- 
bach. 

VII.  The  circle  of  Bavaria,  in  which  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  and  the  bishop  of  Sahsboig  took 
the  lead : — 

1.  The  archbishop  of  Salzburg. 

2.  The  bishoprics   of  Freising,  Batisbon,  and 

Munich. 
8.  The  abbeys  of  Birchtisgaden,  and 

4.  Meder  and  Ober-Mtinster. 

5.  The  duchy  of  Bavaria,  with  the  Upper  Palati- 

nate. 

6.  The  principality  of  Neuberg  and  Sulzbach. 

7.  The  landgraviates  of  Lenchtenberg  and  Stem. 

stein. 

8.  The  counties  of  Haag  and  Ortenburg. 

9.  The  lordships  of  Ehrenfels,  Salzburg.  Pym- 

baum,  Hohenwaldeck,  and  Breiteneck. 
10.  The  free  imperial  city  of  Ratisbon  (Regens- 
burg). 

VIII.  The  circle  of  Franconia  included: — 

1.  The  bishoprics  of   Bamberg,  Wtirzburg,  aod 

Elchstadt. 

2.  The  master  of  the  Teutonic  order's  territories  at 

Mergentheim  (Deutschmeister). 
8.  The  principalities  of  Baireuth  and  Anspach. 
4.  The  counties  of  HennebcrgandSchwarzcnbog. 
6.  The  principality  of  Hohenlohe. 

6.  The  counties  of  Castell,  Werthdm,  Rienec^ 

and  Erbach. 

7.  The  lordships  Limburg,  Seinsheim,  Bcicbeb- 

berg,  Wiesentheid,  Welzheim,  and  Hausen. 

8.  The  free  cities  Nuremberg,  Rothemburg-on- 

the-Tauber,  Windsheim,  Schweinfurt,  and 
Weissenburg. 

IX.  The  circle  of  Lower  Saxony : — 

1.  Duchy  of  Magdeburg  (Prussia). 

2.  Duchy  of  Bremen,  principalities  of  LUneboxg, 

Grubenhagen,  and    Kalenberg  (elector  of 

Hanover. 
8.  Duchy  of  WolfenbUttel,  principality  of  Blan- 

kenburg. 
4.  Principality  of  Halbcrstadt  (Prussia). 
6.  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Stwlita. 

6.  Duchy  of  Holstein.with  the  county  of  RanzaH, 

and  the  lordship  of  Pinneberg  (king  of 
Denmark). 

7.  The  bishopric  of  Hildeshdm. 

8.  The  duchy  of  Saxe-Lauenburg  (Brunswick). 

9.  The  bishopric  of  LUbeck. 

10.  The  principality  of  Schwerin  (duke  of  Meck- 

lenburg-Schwerin). 

11.  The  principality  of  Ratzeburg  (duke  of  Meck- 

lenburg-Strelitz). 

12.  The  free  imperial  cities  LUbeck,  Hamburg, 

Bremen,  Croalar,  MUhlhauaen,  Nordhausen. 

X.  The  circle  of  Upper  Saxony : — 

1.  The  duchy  of  Pomerania  (of  which  that  part 

beyond  the  Prenne  belonged  to  Sweden,  the 
remainder  to  Prussia). 

2.  The  mark  of  Brandenburg  (belonging  to  the 

king  of  Prussia). 
8,  The  principality   of  Anhalt,  divided    among 

four   princes :— Dessau,   Bemburg,  Zerbet, 

and  Kbthen. 
4.  The  electorate  of  Saxony  (Saxon  Albertine 

line). 
6,  Principalities  of  Weimar,  Eisenbach,  Coburg- 

(3otha,  Altenburg  (dukes  of  Saxony,  of  the 

Ernestine  line). 

6.  The  abbey  of  Quedlinburg. 

7.  The  county  of   Schwarzbnrg  (Sondershausen 

and  Budoldstadt),  Maimafeld  (Prussia  and 
Hesse),  Stolberg  and  Weruigerode. 
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B.  The  lordihips  of  Beiufi  and  SohSnbnrg  and  the 
county  of  Hohenstein. 

The  Slavonic  countries,  -which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  any  circle,  were  — 

The  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

The  margrayiate  of  Moravia. 

The  dochy  of  Silesia,  so  far  as  It  was  Anstrian, 
the  margrayiates  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia, 
the  duchy  of  Silesia  (Prussian),  and  the  oounty 
of  Glatz. 

The  lands  held  directly  of  the  emperor,  and  not 
included  in  any  circle,  were — 

The  counties  of  Mumpelgard  and  Horn  berg. 

The  lordships  Asch,  "Wasserburg,  Frelidenberg, 
Bheda,  Jever,  Dyck,  SchBnan,  Wylwe,  Richold, 
Stein,  Dreyss,  Landskron,  Rhade,  Saffenberg, 
Schaumburg,  Oberstein,  Schanen,  Kniphausen, 
and  Hbrstgen. 

The  abbeys  and  oonyents  Elten,  Kappenberg,  and 
Bnrschcid. 

The  free  imperial  towns,  Alschenhansen  in  Snabia, 
Althansen  in  Franoonia,  Sulzbach  and  Soden 
near  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  with  the  free- 
holders on  the  heath  of  Letttkirch. 

Such  were  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  at  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  revolution,  according  to  Bex^ghaus,  from 
whom  the  following  statements  are  likewise 
taken : — 

Every  circle  had  its  diet,  in  which  the  clerical 
and  secular  princes,  the  prelates,  the  counts  and 
barons,  and  the  free  imperial  cities,  formed  five 
benches  or  colleges. 

Affairs  of  general  importance  to  the  empire  at 
large  were  treated  by  the  imperial  diet,  which  the 
emperor  had  the  power  of  summoning  wherever 
he  pleased ;  but  which,  since  1G63,  has  been  con- 
stantly assembled  at  KatLsbon.  In  1789,  the 
members  of  the  diet  were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  college  of  electors :  Mayence,  TrSves,  Cologne, 
the  Palatinate,  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  Bavaria  (sibioe 
1628).  and  Brunswick  Liineberg  (since  169i). 

2.  The  college  of  the  clerical  and  secular  princes, 
bishops,  margraves,  counts,  &c. :  the  numbers  of  the 
clerical  members  being  86,  and  of  the  secular  lords,  63. 

3.  The  colleges  of  the  free  imperial  cities,  then  54  in 
21  amber. 

In  1791  b^n  the  memorable  contest  with  re- 
volutionary France,  which  ended  in  the  overturn 
of  the  old  Germanic  constitution.  The  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  the  first  that  history  records  in 
-which  the  Rhine  was  acknowledged  as  the  frontier 
of  France,  decreed  an  indemnification  to  those 
princes  who  lost  by  the  cession ;  and  this  indemni- 
fication could  only  be  obtained  by  the  spoliation 
of  some  others  whose  rights  were  equally  inde- 
feasible, in  the  heart  of  the  empire  itself.  On  the 
2dth  of  January,  1803,  a  decision  was  come  to  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  matter,  the  import  of  which  was  as 
follows : — 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  as  that  of  Germany 
was  styled,  remained  as  it  was  divided  into  circles, 
but  which,  with  the  total  loss  of  the  circle  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  of  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  were  reduced  to  nine,  whose  boundaries  it 
was  proposed  to  regulate  anew.  This  regulation 
•was,  however,  prevented  by  the  wars  which  so 
quickly  succeeded  each  other.  The  right  to  sit 
and  vote  in  the  diet  remained,  as  formerly,  at- 
tached to  territories  held  directly  as  fiofs  of  the 
empire;  and  the  place  of  the  convocation  of  the 
diet  remained  at  Ratisbon.  The  colleges  remained 
al/to  three  in  number;  the  first  being  the  College 
of  Electors,  who  were  ten  in  number ;  one  cleri- 
cal,— the  elector  archchancellor ;  and  nine  secu- 
lar,— Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Brandenburg, 
Brunswick  -  Ltlncbuig,    Salzburg,    Wirtembeig, 


Baden,  and  Hesse-Cassd.  The  electorate  of  May- 
ence  had  merged  into  that  of  the  archchancellor, 
and  the  Palatinate  into  the  electorate  of  Bavaria ; 
Treves  and  Cologne  had  disappeared,  and  four 
new  electorates  had  been  created. 

The  second  College— of  Princes— counted  131 
votes. 

The  College  of  Towns  was  composed  of  six  with 
votes:  Hamburg,  Lilbeck,  Bremen, Fran kfort-on- 
the-Maine,  Augsburg,  and  Nuremberg.  The  other 
territories,  enumerated  above  as  not  being  included 
within  the  circles,  remained  as  they  were,  nor  did 
any  change  take  place  in  the  extent  or  position  of 
the  Slavonic  cotmtries. 

Napoleon  .who,  since  1799,  had  directed  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  French,  not  satisfied  with 
this  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  empire,  now 
conceived  the  design  of^effecting  its  final  dissolu- 
tion. The  treaty  of  Presburg,  in  1805,  which  fol- 
lowed the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  gave  him  the  means 
of  carrying  thb  project  into  effect,  by  forming  a 
confederation  of  German  princes,  called  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  who,  uniting  into  a  cor- 
porate body,  in  1807,  placed  themselves  under  the 
protectorate  of  the  emperor  of  Uie  French,  The 
wars  which  followed,  with  Prussia  in  1807,  and 
with  Austria  in  1809,  gave  Napoleon  the  power  of 
altering  the  territorial  distribution  of  Germany  at 

Sleasure.  He  accordingly  created  for  his  brother 
erome  the  new  kingdom*  of  Westphalia,  and  for 
his  brother-in-law  Joachim  Murat,  the  grand 
duchy  of  Bei^,  and  raised  those  members  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  who  supported  his 
cause  to  new  dignities  and  an  openly  recognised 
independence  as  sovereigns.  Tinder  these  circum- 
stances, the  emperor,  FmncisII.,  by  a  solemn  act, 
renounced  the  style  and  title  of  Ernperor  of  Ger- 
many, on  Aug.  6, 1809.  In  the  following  year, 
Napoleon  incorporated  the  coasts  of  the  German 
Ocean  with  the  French  empire,  and  divided  them 
into  departments;  thus  separating  from  Ger- 
many a  district  peopled  by  more  than  1,100,000 
inhabitants. 

The  termination  of  the  war  with  Russia,  or  as 
called  in  Germany,  *the  war  of  liberation,'  re- 
stored Germany  to  its  geographical  and  polidcal 
position  in  Europe,  but  not  as  an  empire  acknow- 
ledging one  supreme  head.  A  confederation  of 
35  independent  sovereigns  and  4  free  cities  re- 
placed the  elective  monarchy,  that  fell  under  its 
own  decrepitude.  In  the  choice  of  the  smaller 
princes,  who  were  to  become  rulers,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  were  obliged  to  descend  to  the  rank 
of  subjects,  more  attention  was  paid  to  family 
and  political  connexion  than  to  the  old  territorial 
divisions  under  the  empire.  The  clerical  fiefs,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  free  imperial  cities,  were 
incorporated  into  the  states  of  the  more  powerful 
princes,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  and 
were  not  re-established.  Only  four  cities  remained 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  political  rights. 

The  signing  and  ratification  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
federation took  place,  after  long  discussion,  on 
8th  June,  1815.  The  following  are  the  principal 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  :— 

*1.  The  sovereigns  and  free  cities  of  Germany, 
including  their  majesties  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
and  the  kings  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  the 
Netherlands :  the  emperor  and  king  of  Prussia  for 
the  whole  of  their  territories,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  German  empire ;  the  king  of  Denmark,  for 
Holstein ;  and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  for 
Luxemburg,  agree  to  unite  to  form  an  internal 
league,  to  be  denominated  the  German  Confedera- 
tion (det-  Deutsche  Bund), 

'  2.  The  object  of  this  confederation  is  the  maiiv- 
tenance  of  the  security  of  Geruiany,  internally  and 
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externally,  and  the  assertion  of  independence  and 
integ^rityof  the  respective  Germanic  states. 

*  8.  All  members  of  the  confederation  have,  as 
each,  equal  rights.  They  all  bind  themselves 
equally  to  observe  inviolably  the  act  of  union. 

*  4.  The  affairs  of  the  confederation  are  man- 
aged by  the  diet,  in  which  eveiy  member  is  repre- 
sented, either  by  a  separate  or  by  a  joint  vote,  in 
the  order  of  the  annexed  list,  but  without  preju- 
dice to  the  rank  of  the  sovereigns.  In  the  com- 
mittee the  members  are  represented  by  17  pleni- 
potentiaries. 

*  6.  Austria  enjoys  the  right  of  presiding  in  the 
diet.  Every  member  of  the  diet  has  the  right  of 
making  propositions,  and  of  bringing  forward  mea- 
sures for  discui^on ;  and  the  president  is  bound  to 
submit  them  to  consideration  within  a  certain 
term,  to  be  hereafter  fixed. 

*  6.  Propositions  relating  to  the  adoption  or 
alteration  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  confede- 
ration, or  which  concern  its  organisation,  or  the 
adoption  of  establishments  calculated  in  any  way 
to  be  genendly  advantageous  to  the  members, 
must  be  submitted  to  a  full  assembly  of  the  diet, 
in  which  every  individual  member  has  one  or  more 
votes  according  to  the  size  of  each  state. 

*  7.  The  committee  decides  by  a  majority  of  votes 
in  how  far  a  subject  is  adapted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  full  assembly. 

*  The  propositions  to  be  subjected  to  the  decision 
of  the  full  diet  must  be  prepared  and  brought  to 
maturity  in  the  committee.  The  decision  in  both 
assemblies  is  by  a  majority  of  votes,  but  in  the 
plenum,  the  majority  must  amount  to  two-thirds 
of  the  votes. 

*  When  the  votes  are  equally  divided  in  the 
committee,  the  president  has  the  casting  voice. 

*  But  where  the  adoption  or  alteration  of  fun- 
damental laws  is  concerned,  or  the  rights  of 
individual  members,  or  in  religions  matters,  no 
resolution  can  be  adopted  bj-  the  committee  alone, 
nor  can  the  full  assembly  decide  by  a  mere  majority 
of  votes. 

*  The  committee  of  the  diet  is  constantly  as- 
sembled, but  may  adjourn  its  sittings  when  the 
affairs  that  have  been  submitted  to  its  considera- 
tion are  disposed  of. 

*  8.  Respecting  the  order  in  which  the  votes  of 
the  members  are  collected,  no  discussion  shall  take 
place  during  the  organisation  of  the  confederation, 
nor  shall  any  accidental  order  which  may  arise 
during  this  period  be  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of 
the  members,  or  be  considered  as  establishing  a 
precedent. 

*  When  the  oi^anisation  of  the  league  is  con- 
cluded, the  diet  will  take  up  the  question  of 
precedence  for  definitive  arrangement,  and  will 
then  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  usa^  of 
the  former  diet  of  the  empire,  but  especially  to 
that  fixed  by  the  decree  of  the  imperial  depu- 
tation (of  1803).  But  this  order  of  voting  is  to 
have  no  infiuence  in  fixing  the  rank  of  the 
individual  members,  nor  upon  their  order  of  pre- 
cedence on  other  occasion  than  that  of  voting  in 
the  diet 

*  9.  The  place  of  assembly  for  the  diet  is  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Malne. 

*  10.  The  first  subject  which  shall  take  up  the 
attention  of  the  diet  upon  its  opening  must  be  the 
drawing  up  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  con- 
federation, and  its  organisation  in  respect  to  its 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  its  military  and 
internal  arrangements. 

*  11.  All  the  members  bind  themselves  for  the 
protection  of  Germany  against  the  attacks  of  any 
foreign  power,  as  well  as  for  the  security  of  each 
individual  state;   and  guarantee  to  each  other 


mutually  the  possessions  of  each  state  which  are 
comprehended  within  the  confederation. 

*  When  war  has  been  declared  by  the  confedera- 
tion, no  member  of  the  confederation  can  enter 
into  separate  negotiations  with  the  enemy;  nor 
can  separate  truces  or  treaties  of  peace  be  concluded 
by  individual  members. 

*  The  members  of  the  league  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  of  making  alliances  of  every  kind,  but 
bind  themselves  not  to  enter  into  any  which  could 
be  prejudicial  to  the  security  of  the  confederation, 
or  of  any  of  its  members. 

'  12.  The  members  further  bind  themselves  under 
no  pretence  to  declare  war  against  one  another,  nor 
to  pursue  their  mutual  differences  by  force  of  arms, 
but  engage  to  submit  them  to  the  diet. 

'  The  diet  is  in  such  cases  competent  to  attempt 
a  reconciliation,  by  the  a|[)pointment  of  a  select 
committee ;  and  should  this  not  prove  successful, 
to  procure  a  decision  from  a  well-oij^anisod  court 
of  arbitration,  whose  sentence  is  imphcitly  binding 
upon  the  disputing  parties. 

'  13.  In  all  the  states  of  the  confederation,  a  con- 
stitution based  on  representation  by  estates  shall 
be  introduced  {Landatandi$che  Verfasmg),^ 

A  further  and  more  detailed  declaration  of  the 
objects  of  the  league,  as  well  as  of  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  confederation,  was  pub- 
lished on  the  15th  May,  1820.  This  document, 
with  the  original  act,  as  given  above,  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  diet,  principally  relating  to 
affairs  of  internal  police,  published  in  1832,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  con- 
federation. 

To  give  the  diet  a  more  representative  form,  a 
plan  has  been  laid  before  the  oomaittee  of  con- 
federation for  creating  a  -lower  house  of  pariia- 
ment  at  the  side  of  the  now  existing  upper  cham- 
ber. According  to  this  plan,  Austria  bhall  send 
tliirty  deputies,  divided  amon|[  the  assemblies  of 
her  German  provinces;  Prussia  thirty,  and  Ba- 
varia ten,  to  be  chosen  among  the  members  of 
their  chambers ;  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Wiirtem- 
bei^g,  each  six;  Baden,*five;  Electoral  Hesse  and 
Grand-Ducal  Hesse,  each  four;  Holstein,  Lux- 
emburg, Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  Nassau,  and 
Weimar,  each  two;  Meiningen,  Cobuig-Gotha, 
Altenburg,  Oldenburg,  the  two  Anhalts,  the  two 
Schwartzburgs,  Waldeck,  Lippe,  Lichtenstein, 
Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  each  one — in 
all  128  popular  delegates. 

As  settled  by  the  treatjr  of  Vienna,  Germany 
was  divided  into  thirty-nme  sovereign  states,  or 
portions  of  states ;  but  the  number  is  now  reducea 
to  thirty-four.  The  five  missing  members  are — 
Ist,  The  Saxon  princedom  of  Goma,  which  became 
extinct  in  1826,  by  the  decease  of  the  hwt  Herxog, 
whose  territories  were  divided  by  compact  among 
his  collateral  relatives,  the  princes  of  Cobuig  and 
Meinin^^en  ;  2nd,  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-C5then, 
which,  m  1847,  became  annexed  to  Anhalt-Dessau; 
8rd  and  4th,  the  principalities  of  HohenzoUem- 
Hechingen  and  Hohenzollem-Sigmariugen,  both 
which  states  were  united  to  Prussia  in  1849,  in 
consequence  of  the  simultaneous  abdication  of  the 
two  reigning  princes  in  favour  of  their  kinsman 
the  King  of  Prussia,  head  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
zoUem ;  and,  6th,  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Bembuig, 
the  reigning  house  of  which  became  extinct  with 
Duke  Alexander,  who  died  Aug.  19, 1868,  leaving 
the  succession  to  the  last  remaining  princes  of 
Anhalt,  formerly  called  of  Anhalt-Dessau. 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the  confedera- 
tion as  now  constituted,  with  their  votes  in  the 
general  assembly,  their  votes  in  committee  of 
confederation,  and  their  place  or  rank  in  the 
diet :— 
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TItWof 

Mnnberaorth* 

i! 

1 

B  a 

1 
1 

SoT«r»lfn 

Confe4«nUoa 

3 

r 

1! 

1 

Emperor   . 

Archduchy  of  Austria, 

Bohemia,  Styria.  Ty- 

rol, Moravia,  and  part 

of  Illyria  . 

4 

1 

I. 

King     .    . 

Pru5^a,   exclusiye   of 
the  provinces  of  Po- 

sen  and  PruaslA 

1 

n. 

»    •    •    • 

Bavaria 

1 

III. 

»»    •    •    • 

Saxony 

1 

IV. 

♦»    •    •    • 

Hanover     . 

1 

V. 

„     .    .    . 

Wtirtemberg 

1 

VT. 

Grand-duke 

Baden 

I 

VII. 

Elector .    . 

Hewe-Cassel 

1 

vm. 

Grand-duke 

Heese-Darmstadt 

I 

IX. 

Duke     .    . 

HolBtein  and  Lauen- 

burg. 

8 

1 

X. 

Grand-duke 

Luxemburg  and  Lim- 

burg. 

8 

1 

XI. 

Duke     .    . 

Brunswick . 

3 

xin. 

Grand-duke 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

3 

XIV. 

Duke     .    . 

Nassau 

2 

XUl. 

Grand-duke 

Saxe-Weimar     . 

T 

Duke     .    . 

Saxe-Meiningen . 

xn. 

i»   •    •    • 

Saxe-Altenburg . 

»t   •    •    • 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha   . 

J 

Grand-duke 

Mecklenburg-StreUtz 

xrv. 

»♦        „  . 

Oldenburg  . 

) 

Duke     .    . 

Anhalt 

; 

XV. 

Prince  .    . 

Schwantburg-Sonders- 

hausen      . 

i) 

»        •    • 

Schwarzburg  •  Rndol- 

stadt 
Lichtenstein 
Waldeck     .        .       . 

■   K 

»»        •    • 

Renss-Greiz 
Beuss-Schleiz      . 

XVI. 

f»        •    • 

Schauraburg-Lippe    . 
Lippe-Detmold  . 

V 

1 

Landmrave 

Hesao-Homburg 

i      ' 

Free  City  . 

LUbeck 

»♦ 

Frankfort  . 

XVII. 

,,          .  1  Bremen 

„          .|  Hamburg   .        . 

Total- 

-Thirty-four  States     . 

65 

17 

well-informed  men;  but  so  many  interests  had 
grown  up  under  its  protection,  and  so  many  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  were  enlisted  in  its  favour,  that 
its  overthrow  seemed  to  be  hopeless,  or,  at  all 
events,  exceedin^y  distant  The  address  and 
resolution  of  the  Prussian  government,  however, 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  The  first  treaties 
in  furtherance  of  this  object  were  negotiated  by 
Prussia  with  the  principalities  of  Schwarzboig 
Sondershausen  and  iSchwarzburg  Rudolstadt,  in 
1818  and  1819,  on  the  principle  that  there  should 
be  a  perfect  freedom  of  commerce  between  these 
countries  and  Prussia ;  that  the  duties  on  impor- 
tation, exportation,  and  transit,  in  Pnissia  and 
the  principalities,  should  be  identical ;  that  these 
should  be  charged  along  the  frontier  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  oon^cting  parties,  and  that  each 
should  participate  in  the  produce  of  such  duties  in 
proportion  to  its  population.  All  the  treaties 
subsequently  entered  into  have  been  founded  on 
this  fair  and  equitable  principle ;  the  only  excep- 
tions to  the  perfect  freedom  of  trade  in  all  the 
countries  comprised  within  the  league  or  tariff 
alliance  being  confined,  1st,  to  articles  constituting 
state  monopolies,  as  salt  and  cards,  in  Prussia; 
2nd,  to  articles  of  native  produce,  burdened  with  a 
different  rate  of  duty  on  consumption  in  one  state 
from  what  they  pay  in  another ;  and  drd,  to  articles 
produced  under  patents,  conferring  on  the  patentees 
certain  pri\'ileges  in  the  dominions  of  tne  states 
granting  the  patents.  With  these  exceptions, 
which  are  not  very  important,  and  are  daily 
decreasing,  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  commerce 
exists  among  the  allied  states. 

Since  1818,  when  the  foundations  of  the  alliance 
were  laid,  it  progressively  extended.  Ducal  Hesse 
joined  the  alliance  in  1828,  and  electoral  Hesse  in 
1831 ;  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
Wtlrtembeig  joined  it  afterwards.  The  successive 
formation  of  the  ZoUverem  took  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : — 


The  committee  of  confederation,  consisting  of 
the  ambassadors  of  the  thirty-four  states,  is  sitting 
in  permanence  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine ;  but 
of  late  has  exercised  very  little  political  influence. 
An  attempt  to  reconstitute  the  confederation  on  a 
more  liberal  basis,  made  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  laid  before  a  congress  of  German  sovereigns 
which  met  at  Frankfort  in  August,  1863,  led  to  no 
result,  owing  chiefly  to  the  opposition  of  Prussia. 

German  ZoUverein,  or  Customs^  League. — Until 
a  recent  period,  each  of  the  states  into  which 
(lermany  is  divided  had  its  own  custom-houses, 
and  its  o^-n  tariff  and  revenue  laws ;  which  fre- 
quently differed  very  widely  indeed  from  those  of 
its  neighbours.  The  internal  trade  of  the  country 
was,  in  consequence,  subjected  to  all  those  vex- 
atious and  ruinous  restrictions  that  are  usually 
laid  on  the  intercourse  between  distant  and  inde- 
pendent states.  Each  state  endeavoured  either 
to  procure  a  revenue  for  itself,  or  to  advance  its 
own  industry,  by  taxing  or  prohibiting  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  by  which  it  was  surrounded ;  and 
customs'  officers  and  lines  of  custom-houses  were 
spread  all  over  the  country.  Instead  of  being 
reciprocal  and  dependent,  everything  was  separate, 
independent,  and  hostile ;  the  commodities  ad- 
mitted into  Hesse  were  prohibited  in  Baden,  and 
those  prohibited  in  Wtlrtemberg  were  admitted 
into  Bavaria.  The  disadvantages  of  the  old 
system  had  long  been    seen    and  deplored  by 


1828,  Feb.    14      . 

TTnlon   of   Prussia  with  Hesse- 

Darmstadt. 

„     July    17      , 

Adherence  of  Anhalt-Desaau. 

1829,  JiUy     8      . 

Saxe-Mciningen   and   Baze-Co- 

burg-Qotha. 

1881,  April  16 

Waldeck. 

„     Aug.  25      . 

Hesse-Ca«sel. 

1833,  Mar.    22     . 

Bavaria  and  WUrtembexig. 

„     Mar.    30     . 

Saxony. 

»     May    11     . 

Saxe-Welmar,      Saxe-Altenburg, 

and  the  two  Schwarzburgs. 

1835,  Feb.    20     . 

Hesse-Hombiirg. 

„     May    12     . 

Baden. 

„     Dec.    10 

Nassau. 

1836,  Jan.    25     . 

Frankfort. 

1841,  Oct.     18     . 

Lippe-Detmold. 

„     Oct.     19 

Brunswick. 

1847,  Aprfl     2 

Luxemburg. 

1851,  Sept.     7 

burg-Lippe. 

The  treaties  which  bind  all  these  states  into  the 
Zollverein  are  not  of  a  permanent  nature,  but  open 
to  dissolution  at  stated  terms.  The  treaties  now 
in  force  will  expire  with  the  end  of  the  year  1877. 

The  Zollverein  includes,  at  present,  the  whole 
of  the  states  of  the  confederation  except  Austria, 
the  two  duchies  of  Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  Lich- 
tenstein, and  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg,  LUbeck, 
and  Bremen.  The  whole  of  Prussia  forms  part  of 
the  Zollverein,  including  that  portion  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Confederation. 

An  assembly  of  representatives  fipom  the  allied 
states  naeets  annually,  to  hear  complaints,  adjust 
difficulties,  and  make  such  new  enactments  as  may 
seem  to  be  required.  The  duties  are  received  into 
a  common  treasury,  and  are  apportioned  according 
to  the  population  of  each  of  the  allied  states. 

Popnlatum, — The    last  general  census  of  the 
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states  of  the  confederation  took  place  Dec  8, 1861. 
In  two  states,  however,  Holstein-Laucnburg  and 
Mccklenbuig-Strelitz,  the  most  recent  enumera- 
tion is  of  the  year  1860.  The  following  table 
contains  the  area,  in  English  square  miles,  and 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  thirty-four  states, 
according  to  these  last  official  returns,  compared 
with  the  census  of  1853 :— 


Austrian  States  of) 

the  Confederation  j 
Prussian  States   of ) 

the  Confederation  / 
Bavaria 
Saxony 

Hanovor  .  • 
W  ttrtemberg  . 
Baden 

Hesae-Caasel  . 
Hesse-Darmstadt 
Holstein  and  Lauen- ) 

burg      .        .       i 
Luxemburg   and      ) 

Limbnrg        .  ■     J 
Brunswick 
Mecklenburg-  ) 

Schwerin       •       | 
Nassau 

Saxe-Weimar    . 
Saxe-Meiningcn 
Saxe-Altenburg 
Saxe-Coburg-Ootha  . 
Mecklenburg-Strelltz 
Oldenburg 
Anhalt       . 
Schwarzbnrg-Son-    ) 

derahausen      .       j 
Schwarzburg-  ) 

Rudolstadt     .       / 
Lichtenstein      . 
Waldeck    . 
Ileuss-Oreiz 
Kouss-Schleiz    . 
.Schaiunburg-LipjM  . 
Lippe-Detmold . 
Hcfee-Homburg 
LUbcck      . 
Frankfort 
Bremen     .        • 
Hamburg  . 

Total       .       . 


EncUfh 
Hq.  MUe« 


76,822 

71,698 

29,638 
5,766 

14,776 
7,675 
5,851 
3,858 
8,243 

8,710 

1,886 

1,526 

4,884 

1,802 
1,421 
933 
509 
816 
997 
2,417 


318 
340 


12,919,800 

12,937,228 

4,559,452 
1,987,832 
1,819,258 
1,733,269 
1,356,943 
755,350 
854,314 

550,000 

894,262 

267,177 

542,763 

429,060 
262,524 
166,364 
132.849 
150,451 
99,760 
286,226 
164,406 

74,956 

69,038 

6,994 
69,697 
34,896 
79,824 
29,000 

106,615 
24,921 
48,426 
73,160 
88,000 

211,260 


PofmUtlan 

on  Dee.  S, 

1861 


I 
12,803,944 

14,138,804 

4,689,887 
2,226,240 
1,888,070 
1,720,708 
1,369,291 
738.454 
866,907 

594,666 

421,088 

282,400 

648,449 

457,671 
273,262 
172,341 
137,883 
l.'i9,431 
99,060 
296,242 
181,824 


64,896 

•   I 
71,918  . 

7,150  ■ 
58,604 
42,130 
83,360 
80,774  , 

108,513  ; 
26,817 
49,482 
87,618 
98,576  i 

229,941 


242,867    48,286,111  46,013,034 


The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
confederation  belong  to  the  Teutonic  race.  Only 
in  two  states — Austria  and  Prussia — ^nre  natives  of 
other  races,  nearly  all  Slavonians.  They  number 
6,860,000  in  the  Austrian  provinces  of  the  con- 
federation, for  the  greater  plart  in  Bohemia ;  and 
825,000  in  Prussia,  the  whole  of  them  in  the 
county  of  Poscn,  a  former  integral  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland. 

Of  the  forty-five  million  inhabitants  of  Germany, 
about  twenty-six  millions  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  rest* Protestants,  with  476,000  Jews.  In 
Austria,  there  are  only  360,000^  Protestants,  and 
in  Bavaria  but  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  belong 
to  the  Keformed  Church.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  not  a  single  Roman  Catholic  m  the  little  princi- 
])ality  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  and  but  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  same  confession  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Mecklenbutg-Strelitz.  As  a  rule,  the  Protestants 
ivce  more  numerous  in  the  northern  states  of  the 
confederation,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  those 
of  the  south. 

Armi/.—ln  the  act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  of 
June,  1816,  the  contribution  of  the  various  states 
to  the  army  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  was 
fixed  at  one  per  cent,  of  the  population,  that  is, 
the  population  possessed  at  that  particular  period, 
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without  taking  into  account  a  further  increase  or 
decrease  of  numbers.  One-seventh  of  this  army 
waa  to  consist  of  cavalry  ;  and  ten  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, with  a  proportionate  number  of  men,  were 
to  be  furnished  with  eveiy  1,000  soldiers.  On  this 
basis,  the  army  of  the  confederation  consisted  of 
301,637  men,  rank  and  file.  Various  changes  were 
introduced  into  this  military  organisation  sub- 
sequently ;  and  by  a  vote  of  the  diet  of  March 
10,  1853,  the  total  stiength  of  the  army  waa  in- 
creased one-sixth  per  cent  The  actual  streng^th 
of  the  army  of  the  confederation  now  consists  of 
391,634  infantry,  60,758  cavalry,  and  50,680  artil- 
leiy,  divided  into  ten  corpa  cTarmeej  and  a  number 
of  troops  of  reserve — ^in  total,  503,072  men.  The 
distribution  is  as  follows  among  the  thirty-four 
states: — 


Austria  .    •    -I 

Prussia  .  .  | 
Bavaria  .  .  . 
Saxony  .  •  . 
Hanover  .  . 
WUrtemberg  . 
Baden  .  .  . 
Hesse-Cassel  . 
Hctse-Darm-   I 

Btadt  .  .  ; 
Holstein  and  ) 

Lauenbnrg  | 
Luxemburg     ) 

&  Limburg  j 
Brunswick  .  . 
Mecklenburg- ) 

Schwerin  .    j 


Baxe-Weimar 
Saxe-Meiningen 
Saxe-Altenburg 
Saxe-Goburg- 

Gotha  .  . 
Mecklenbnrg- 

Strelitz  . 
Oldenburg  . 
Anhalt  .  . 
Scbwarzburg- 

Sondershau- 

sen  .  .  . 
Schwarzburg- 

Rudolstadt 
Lichtenstein  . 
Waldeck.  .  . 
Reuss-Oreia  . 
Keuss-Schleiz  . 
Schaumburg-  ) 

LIppe     .        I 
Lippe-Detmold 
Hesne-Homburg 
LUbeck    . 
Frankfort 
Brem<>n  . 
Hamburg 


Coq[M 


I.,  XL, 

ni. 
IV.,  v., 

TL 
VII. 
IX.  1 
X.  1 

VIII.  1 

VIII.  2 

IX.  2 

VIU.  8 
X. 

IX.  2 
X.  1 
X.  2 

IX.  2 


X.  2 
X.  2 


X.2 


X.  2 
X.  2 


HnmbcrorTroept 


In.  C^        Ar- 

ttntrj      rtltj     tUUrj 


122,072 

103,174 

44,925 
16,767 
16,991 
17,472 
12,166 
7.466 

8,071 

4,559 

1,789 
2,765 

4, 

5,490 
8,816 
1 
1,621 

1,841 

997 

9,910 
2,018 


91 

867 

1,229 

847 

1,190 
830 
586 

1,110 
688 

1,742 


19,756 


16,210 


16,939  18,656 

7,417   6,992 
2,600    1,788 


2,720 
2,908 
2,088 
1,188 

1,291 


967 
487 

747 
15 


460 


85 


101 
400 


2,046 

2,879 

2,419 

828 

968 


801 

527 

604 
84 
19 
1 

19 

200 

870 
20 


TMia   I 


168,037 

189,769 

59,3^ 
20,0^10 
21,767' 
23,i.'»  I 
16,667  • 
9,466- 

10,823' 

6,000, 

2,706 
8,4931 
6,967, 
6,1091 

1.9181 
1,638 

1,860 

1,197 
8.740 
2,038 


899| 

91 
8661 

1,2*1, 

850 

1,202 i 
883 

679 
1,119, 

748 
2,163 


391, 684 :60,768'60,680' 508,072 " 


Under  the  sole  command  of  the  diet^  and  gar- 
risoned by  federal  troops,  are  live  German  for- 
tresses, namely,  Mavence,  Luxemburg,  Landsu, 
Rastadt,  and  Ulm.  The  strongest  and  most  im- 
portant of  these  fortresses,  Mavence,  is  garrisoned 
by  Austrians  and  Prussians,  in  equal  moieties ; 
Luxembui^,  by  Prussians  chiefly;  Landau,  by 
Bavarian  troops :  Rastadt,  by  troops  of  Baden, 
Austria  and  Prussia  ;  and  Ulm,  by  troops  of  Wttr- 
temberg,  Bavaria  and  Austria. 

GEKONA  (an.  Gentnda)^  a  fortified  city  of 
Spain,  Catalonia,  cap.  correg.  of  same  name*;  on 
the  declivity,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  mounuin, 
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on  the  Tcr,  50  m.  NE.  Barcelona.    Pop.  12,806  in 
1H57.    The  plan  of  the  city  ia  nearly  triangular. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
during  which  it  suffered  greatly,  Gerona  was  an 
important  fortress ;  being  surrounded  with  old  walls 
in  good  repair,  and  further  defended  by  the  citadel 
of  Monfuiz,  a  square  fort  720  ft.  in  length  on  each 
side,  with  bastions,  outworks,  &c.,  placed  on  an 
eminence  about  60  fathoms  distant,  commandite 
the  city  ;  besides  which  there  were  four  forts,  with 
redoubts  upon  the  high  ground  above  it.  It  is  still 
partly  surrounded  by  walls ;  but  Monjuiz  is  its 
only  outwork  remaining.    It  is  now  chiefly  noted 
for  the  number  of  its  religious  edifices  ;  there  are 
no  fewer  than  13  churches,  besides  the  cathedral, 
and  11  convenU.    The  principal  buildings  are  the 
cathedral  and  the  colle^te  church  of  San  Felice. 
The  former,  built  on  ^e  ridge  of  the  mountain, 
displays  a  majestic  front  at  the  top  of  three  grand 
terraces  ornamented  with  granite  balustrades.  The 
ascent  to  it  is  by  a  superb  flight  of  81  steps,  of  a 
breadth  the  whole  extent  of  the  church.    The 
front  is  decorated  in  bad  taste  with  three  orders 
of  architecture — Doric,  Corinthian,  and  Composite, 
and  flanked  with  two  hexagon  towers.    The  inte- 
rior is  large  and  handsome  ;  it  has  only  a  nave  in 
the  Gothic  style.    It  contains  the  monuments  of 
Baymond  Berenger,  count  of  Barcelona,  and  his 
consort    The  treasury  of  this  church  afforded  a 
rich  spoil  to  the  French,  on  their  gaining  posses- 
sion of  Gerona.   The  collegiate  church  is  of  Gothic 
architecture,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles 
divided  by  pillars :  connected  with  it  there  is  a 
wry  lofty  and  ancient  tower.    In  the  Capuchin 
convent  there  is  an  Arabian  bath  of  elegant  con- 
struction.   The  streets  of  Gerona  are  narrow  and 
gloomy,  but  clean  and  well  paved  ;  and  the  houses 
are  tolerably  well  built.    There  are  three  squares, 
one  of  which  is  of  considerable  size ;  two  hospi- 
tals, a  seminary,   college,    with  a  good  public 
library   (formerly  belonging   to   the   univcrsitv 
founded  1621  by  PhiUp  II.,  and  abolished  1715 
by  Philip  V.),  a  Beguine  seminary  for  poor  girls, 
and  several  other  schools.    The  place  wears,  how- 
ever, a  dull  and  melancholy  look.    *  The  inhabs. 
have  no  theatre,  no  public  amusements,  no  com- 
mon rendezvous.    Every  one  seems  to  live  alone. 
One-fourth  of  the  pop.  are  priests,  monks,  nuns, 
and  students.    They  carry  on  very  little  trade. 
The  only  manufactories  are  a  few  looms  for  weav- 
ing coarse  woollen  and  cotton  stufis  and  stockings, 
which  have  been  established  in  the  asylum  within 
the  last  twenty  years.'    (Mod.  Trav.,  xviiL  67.) 

Gerona  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  is  richer 
than  that  of  Barcelona ;  of  an  ecclesiastical  tri- 
txinal ;  a  sub-deleg!  of  police  ;  and  a  military  go- 
vernor. It  is  of  {^reat  antiquity,  and  formerly 
gave  the  title  of  pnnce  to  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Arragon.  It  has  sustained  numerous  sieges,  and 
been  famous  for  the  brave  defence  it  has  always 
made  ;  but  especially  for  that  it  sustained  under 
Mariano  Alvarez,  in  1809,  for  upwards  of  seven 
months,  against  the  French. 

GEKS,  adep.  of  France,  reg.  SW.,  between  lat. 
430  17'  and  44°  4'  N^  and  long.  0©  18'  W.  and 
10  11'  E.:  having  N.  the  d^p.  Lot-et-Garonne,  E. 
those  of  Tam-et-Garonne  and  Haute  Garonne,  S. 
the  latter  and  the  Hautes  and  Basses  P^^n^n^, 
and  W.  Landes.  Length,  E.  to  W.,  74  m.,  by 
about  54  m.  in  breadth.  Area,  628,081  hectares. 
Pop.  298,931  in  1861.  The  last  ramifications  of 
the  Pyrenees  cover  most  of  this  d^p.,  the  slope  of 
which  is  mostly  from  S.  to  N.  Rivers  numerous  : 
all  of  them  have  more  or  less  a  N.  direction,  and 
are  affluents  of  the  Garonne  or  Adour.  There  are 
man^  ponds  and  small  lakes.  Gers,  like  the  neigh- 
bouring deps.,  is  subject  to  violent  storms :  its 
Vol.  II. 
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soil  is,  however,  in  general  fertUe.  It  has  333.G00 
hect  of  aable  land,  60,800  hect,  meadows,  and 
87,800  hect.  vineyards.  Agriculture  is  very  back- 
ward, but  it  has  been  much  improved  of  late 
vears.  Only  about  3-4ths  of  the  com  required  for 
home  consumption  is  raised  in  the  dep.;  it  is 
chiefly  wheat,  maize,  and  oats.  Garlic,  onions, 
various  other  vegetables,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  plen- 
tifuUy  cultivated.  Fruit  is  good.  About  900,000 
hectoL  of  wine  are  produced  in  ordinary  years, 
but  it  is  mostly  of  mediocre  quality :  about  a  half 
is  consumed  at  home,  and  the  other  half  converted 
into  brandy,  which  ranks  next  after  that  of  Cog- 
nac. There  were  estunated  to  be  about  388,000 
sheep,  and  141,350  oxen,  in  the  dep. ;  considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  the  former,  which  vield  annually  about 
840,000  kilog.  wool  Poultjy  are  plentiful ;  and, 
as  well  as  hogs,  fattened,  or  kiUed  and  salted,  they 
form  an  important  article  of  trade.  Manufactures 
unimportant ;  there  a  few  fabrics  of  glass  and . 
earthenware,  leather,  starch,  linen,  woollen,  and 
cott<m  cloth,  and  thread.  The  trade  is,  however, 
chiefly  in  the  products  of  the  soil,  with  which  this 
dep.  supplies  the  neighbouring  ones  and  Spain. 
Gers  is  divided  into  6  arronds,  29  cantons,  and  684 
communes.  Chief  towns,  Auch,  the  cap..  Condom, 
Lombez,  and  Mirande,  The  number  of  large  pro- 
perties is  much  below  the  average  of  the  deps.  of 
France, 

GHAZIPOOR,  or  GHAZEEPORE,  a  dist,  of 
British  Hindostan,  presid.  Bengal,  prov.  Allaha- 
bad ;  between  lat.  25°  10'  and  26°  20^  N.  and  long. 


820  40'  and  84°  30'  E. ;  having  NW.  and  N.  the 
dist.  Azinghur  and  Gorruckpore,  NE.  Sarun, 
SE.  Shahabad,  and  W.  Benares  and  Juanpore. 
Area  2,850  sq.  m.  Estimated  pop.  1,600,000.  The 
Ganges  runs  through  its  S.  part;  the  Goggra 
bounds  it  on  the  N.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
divisions  of  Hmdostan,  and  the  sugar-cane,  com, 
and  fruit  trees  are  extensively  cultivated.  It  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  rose- 
water  and  attar,  « The  roses  of  Ghazeepore  are 
planted  in  large  fields,  occupying  many  hundred 
acres  of  the  adjacent  countrv.  They  bloom  spar- 
ingly, upon  a  low  shrub,  which  is  kept  to  a  dwarf- 
ish size  by  the  gardener's  knife,  and  the  full-blown 
flowers  are  carefully  gathered  every  moming.  The 
first  process  which  the  roses  undeigo  is  that  of 
distillation.  They  are  put  into  the  alembic  with 
nearly  double  their  weight  of  water.  The  rose- 
water  thus  obtained  is  poured  into  large  shallow 
vessels,  which  are  exposed,  uncovered,  to  the  open 
air  during  the  night.  The  jars  are  skimmed  occa- 
sionally; the  essential  oil  floating  on  the  surface 
being  the  attar.  It  takes  200,000  flowers  to  pro- 
duce the  weight  of  a  mpee  in  attar.  This  small 
quantity,  when  pure  and  unadulterated  with  san- 
dal oU,  sells  upon  the  spot  at  100  rupees  (10/.) ;  an 
enormous  pric«,  which,  it  is  said,  does  not  yield 
very  large  profits.  A  civilian,  having  made  the 
experiment,  found  that  the  rent  of  land  producing 
the  above-named  quantity  of  attar^  and  the  pur- 
chase of  utensils  alone,  came  to  5^ ;  to  this  sum 
the  hire  of  labourers  remained  stiU  to  be  added, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of  an  unproductive 
season.  The  oil  produced  by  the  above-mentioned 
porocess  is  not  always  of  the  same  colour,  being 
sometimes  neen,  sometimes  bright  amber,  and 
frequently  of  a  reddish  hue.  When  skimmed,  the 
produce  is  carefully  bottled,  each  vessel  being  her- 
metically sealed  with  wax ;  and  the  bottles  are 
then  exposed  to  the  strongest  heat  of  the  sun 
during  several  days.  Rose-water,  also,  when 
bottled,  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  fortnight  at 
least.'  (Roberts's  Scenes  of  Hindostan,  ii.  118- 
115.)    Rose-water  which  has  been  skimmed  ia 
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reckoned  inferior  to  that  which  retains  its  essential 
oil,  and  is  sold  at  Ghazeepore  at  a  lower  price ; 
though,  according  to  many,  there  is  scarcely,  if 
any,  perceptible  difference  in  the  quality.  A  seer 
(a  full  quart)  of  the  best  may  be  obtained  for  8 
annas,  or  about  1<.  It  enters  into  almost  every  piirt 
of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  natives  of  India, 
being  used  for  ablutions,  in  medicine  and  cookery, 
as  presents,  &c  The  chief  towns  in  this  district 
are  Ghazipoor,  the  cap.,  Azimpoor,  and  Doori- 
ghaut  (Hamilton's  £.  I.  Gaz. ;  Roberts's  Hindo- 
stan ;  Pari.  Rep.  on  £.  I.  Affairs,  Ac.) 
Ghazipoor,  a  large  town  or  city  of  Hindostan, 

Cv,  Allahabad,  cap.  of  the  above  dist.,  on  the  N. 
k  of  the  Ganges,  40  m.  £NE.  Benares,  and 
100  m.  W.  Patna;  lat  25^  85'  N.,  long.  83°  88'  E. 
From  the  river  it  has  a  very  striking  appearance, 
though,  like  other  Indian  cities,  its  noblest  build- 
ings turn  out,  on  approach,  to  be  ruins.  *The 
native  city  is  better  built  and  better  kept  than 
many  places  of  more  importance.  The  bazaars 
are  neat,  well  supplied,  and  famous  for  their 
tailors,  whose  excellent  workmanship  is  celebrated 
in  the  adjacent  districts.  A  very  considerable 
number  of  the  inhab.  are  Mussulmans,  though  the 
neighbouring  pop.  is  chiefly  Hindoo;  their  mosques 
are  numerous  and  handsome,  and  the  former 
grandeur  of  Ghazipoor  is  evinced  by  a  superb 
palace,  built  by  the  Nawab  Cossim  Ali  Khan, 
which  occupies  a  considerable  extent  of  ground 
overlooking  the  Ganges.  This  noble  building  is 
now  in  a  melancholy  state  of  dilapidation,  neg- 
lected by  the  government,  who  have  turned  it 
into  a  custom  house,  and  have  converted  many  of 
its  suites  of  apartments  into  warehouses,  and  the 
residences  of  police  peons  belonging  to  the  guard. 
Though  thus  rendered  useful,  it  is  not  thought 
worthy  of  repair ;  its  splendid  banqueting-hall 
and  cool  verandahs,  replete  with  architectural 
beauty,  abutting  into  the  river,  are  deserted,  and 
left  to  the  swift  devastations  of  the  climate.  In  a 
very  short  period  the  whole  of  this  magnificent 
fabric  will  become  a  heap  of  ruins.'  (Roberts's 
Scenes,  &c.  iL  134.)  At  the  other  extremity  of 
the  toMm  are  the  houses  of  the  civil  sen'ants  of 
the  company.  These  are  spacious  and  well  built, 
and  surrounded  by  gardens.  The  military  can- 
tonments adjacent  are,  however,  low,  ugly  bunga- 
lows, with  sloping  roofs  of  red  tile,  but  deriving 
some  advantage  from  being  intermingled  with 
trees ;  '  very  different  from  the  stately  but  naked 
barracks  of  Dinapoor.'  On  the  parade  ground,  a 
little  NE.  the  city,  is  the  mausoleum  of  the  Mar- 
quis Comwidlis,  who  died  at  Ghazipoor.  This 
edifice  consists  of  a  dome  supported  upon  pillars ; 
and  is  entirely  constructed  or  large  blocks  of  Chu- 
nar  freestone.  It  cost  a  lack  of  rupees,  and  fiiteen 
years  were  spent  upon  its  erection ;  but  its  style 
and  execution  have  been  found  much  fault  with  ; 
and  it  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
native  sepulclmil  edifices  of  Hindostan.  The  gaol 
of  Ghazipoor  is  large,  strong,  airv,  and  commo- 
dious, and  usually  crowded  with  delinquents  of  all 
castes  and  denominations;  this  district  being  noted 
for  the  turbulence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  in- 
subordination to  the  laws.  The  E.  I.  Company 
have  a  breeding  stud  of  horses  near  the  city. 
Ghazipoor  is  garrisoned  by  two  or  three  companies 
of  a  native  regiment ;  it  is  famous  for  its  salubrity, 
and  is  well  supplied  with  European  and  native 
products.  Its  environs  are  planted  with  fine  forest 
trees,  the  haunts  of  innumerable  monkeys  and 
birds.  (Roberts's  Scenes  in  Hindostan,  voL  ii.; 
Heber ;  Hamilton's  E.  I.  Gaz.  &c.) 

GHENT  (Germ.  Gent,  Fr.  Gand),  a  celebrated 
city  of  Belgium,  cap.  E.  Flanders,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Scheldt  and  Lys,  30  m.  NW.  Brussels, 


80  m,  WSW.  Antwerp,  and  28  m.  SE.  by  E. 
Bruges,  on  the  railway  fVom  Brussels  to  Oatend. 
Pop.  120,134  in  1860.  The  city  is  the  scat  of  a 
bishopric,  of  a  court  of  appeal,  a  tribunal  of  first 
resort,  and  a  chamber  of  oommeice;  is  a  fortreaa 
of  the  second  class,  and  the  residence  of  a  high 
military  commandant  for  the  provs.  of  E.  and  W. 
Flanders.  The  pop.  is  not  characterised  by  the 
decayed  and  listless  appearance  of  its  neigliboar 
Bruges.  Under  Charles  V.  this  city  probably 
covered  more  ground  than  any  other  in  W.  Europe, 
whence  the  boast  of  the  emperor,  *that  he  oonkl 
put  Paris  in  his  glove  {gant),*  At  present  the 
circ  of  its  walls  is  between  7  and  8  m. ;  but  ma<di 
of  the  enclosed  space  is  occupied  by  fields,  gar- 
dens, and  orchards.  The  shape  of  the  city  u 
somewhat  triangular ;  it  is  entered  by  seven  gatesi 
The  Scheldt  and  Lys,  together  with  the  Lieve  and 
Moere,  after  having  supplied  the  ditches  sunound- 
ing  the  fortifications,  enter  the  city,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  some  artificial  canals,  divide  it  into 
twenty-six  islands,  most  of  which  are  bordered 
by  munificent  quays.  Of  the  bridges  connecting 
these  islands,  seventy  are  of  considerable  size,  and 
of  these  forty-two  are  of  stone,  and  twenty-«ght 
of  wood.  In  general,  the  streets  are  wide,  though 
a  few  of  the  most  frequented  are  so  narrow  tut 
two  carriages  cannot  pass  each  other.  There  are 
numerous  fine  public  edifices ;  and  many  of  the 
private  houses  are  well  built  and  handsome.  _  Their 
antique  appearance,  and  the  fantastic  variety  of 
the  stair-like  gable  ends,  ornamented  with  scrolls 
and  carving,  arrest  the  stranger's  eye  at  every  turn. 
There  are  thirteen  public  squares.  The  principal 
is  the  March^  au  Vendredi,  or  Friday  Market,  so 
called  from  its  weekly  linen  market  held  on  that 
day.  In  its  centre  was  formerly  a  column,  erected 
in  1600  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The 
greatest  curiosity  in  the  Friday  Market  is  an  enor- 
mous iron  ring,  upon  which  are  exposed  the  pieces 
of  linen  which,  having  been  found  defective  on 
being  brought  to  market,  are  confiscated  by  the 
authorities,  and  given  to  the  hospitals.  The  square 
of  St.  Peter  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Belgium ;  it 
serves  as  a  parade  ground  for  the  garrison.  In  the 
Place  St.  Pharallde  is  an  old  turreted  gateway, 
a  relic  of  the  castle  of  tiie  counts  of  Flanden, 
built  in  868,  and  doubtiess  one  of  the  oldest  exist- 
ing remains  in  Belgium.  This  castle  was,  in 
1338-39,  the  residence  of  the  family  of  Edward 
III.,  whose  son,  John  of  Gaunt  or  Gheht,  doke 
of  Lancaster,  was  bom  in  it  Its  existing  remains 
form  part  of  a  cotton  factory.  The  com  market 
and  the  Place  de  RecoUett  are  the  other  chief 
squares. 

The  finest  promenades  in  Ghent  are,  one  along 
the  Cotqmre,  a  canal  cut  in  1758,  uniting  the  Lys 
with  the  Bniges  canal ;  and  .the  KatUer,  or  Place 
d'Armes.  The  boulevards,  anciently  the  ramparts 
surrounding  the  city,  and  some  of  the  quays,  are 
also  agreeable  promenades.  Ghent  contains  many 
churches  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  for  their  archi- 
tecture, but  for  the  chef-d^ceuvres  of  the  Flemish 
school  which  they  contain.  The  cathedral,  or 
churph  of  St  Bavon,  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
was  originally  founded  in  941,  and  the  crypt,  or 
egltse  aouterrcnne,  of  the  original  building  stiU 
exists.  The  modem  edifice  was  commenced  in 
1228,  and  completed  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  style  is  simple  Gothic :  it  has  no  very 
striking  beauty  externally,  if  we  except  its  tower, 
remarluible  for  its  elegance  and  height — about 
289  ft  From  its  summit,  which  is  ascended  by 
446  steps,  the  surrounding  countrv  may  be  seen 
in  clear  weather  for  a  distance  little  short  of  40  m. 
The  interior  of  this  church  is  of  almost  unrivalled 
magnificence.     It  is  entirely  lined  with  black 
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iDBrt)]e,  with  which  the  pillan  of  pure  white 
Italian  marble  form  a  strong  contrast.  Acyoining 
the  cathedral  is  the  heffroi,  or  belfiry,  a  lofty  square 
tower,  founded  in  1183.  Its  lower  part  is  Wd  for 
a  prison;  its  summit  is  ornamented  with  a  gilt 
copper  dragon,  carried  oflf  by  the  Gantois  from 
Bruges  in  1445,  to  which  city  it  had  been  taken 
from  Onstantinonle  during  the  first  crusade.  The 
church  of  Sl  Michael,  containing  the  celebrated 
'Crudfizion*  b^  Vandyck  (now  much  injured), 
the  *  Annunciation '  by  Lens,  and  the  finest  organ 
in  Bel^um ;  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  oldest 
church  in  Ghent,  and  those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Mar- 
tin, St  James,  St.  Sauveur,  the  Dominicans,  and 
the  Augustines,  all  contain  excellent  paintings, 
and  are  weU  worth  notice.  There  are  in  all  fifty- 
fire  churches,  including  an  English  Protestant 
church  and  a  synagogue.  Ghent  contains  the  only 
large  nunnery  that  survived  the  dissolution  of 
conventual  institutions  by  the  emperor  Joseph 
II.  This  establishment,  called  the  Grand  B^ui- 
nage,  founded  in  1234,  is  of  great  extent,  forming 
almost  a  little  town  of  itself,  with  streets,  squares, 
and  gates,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  moat  It  is 
inhabited  by  about  600  nuns.  The  B^guines  are 
not  bound  by  any  vow ;  they  may  return  into  the 
world  whenever  the^  please ;  but  it  is  said  to  be 
their  boast  that  no  sister  has  been  known  to  quit 
the  order  after  having  once  entered  it  The  sisters 
attend  the  sick  as  nurses  in  the  hospitals  and 
elsewhere. 

The  finest  public  building  in  Ghent  is  the  palace 
of  the  university,  founded  by  William  I.,  king  of 
Holland,  in  1816,  and  attended  by  about  350  stu- 
dents. In  front  it  has  a  fine  portico  raised  upon 
eight  Corinthian  columns.  It  has  a  noble  entrance- 
hall  under  a  vaulted  roof  91  ft.  in  height,  a  grand 
staircase,  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 1,700  persons,  in  which  academic  prizes  are 
distributed;  a  court  of  classes,  or  square,  sur- 
rounded by  lecture  rooms;  and  cabinets  of  natural 
history,  comparative  anatomy,  mineralogy,  and 
natural  philosophy.  The  library,  containing 
60,000  vols,  besides  many  valuable  MSS.,  the 
royal  college,  and  the  botanic  garden,  occupy  the 
ancient  abbey  of  Bandeloo  and  its  grounds.'  Be- 
sides these  institutions,  Ghent  has  a  museum  and 
royal  academy  of  drawing,  the  expenses  of  which 
are  defra^'ed  by  voluntary  contributions ;  societies 
of  rhetoric,  the  fine  arts  and  literature,  music, 
botany  and  horticulture,  agriculture  and  commerce, 
and  various  clubs  for  gymnastic  and  other  pur- 
suits. The  museum  contains  a  good  many  paint- 
ings, though  none  are  of  first-rate  excellence ;  but 
there  are  several  private  collections  of  great  merit, 
the  principal  being  that  of  M.  Van  Soiamp,  con- 
tainmg  a  fine  'Annunciation,'  by  Corre^gio; 
several  paintings  by  Rubens,  including  portraits  of 
himself  and  family;  and  others  by  Kembrandt, 
Yandyck,  Teniers,  and  otiier  distinguished 
masters. 

The  town-hall  is  a  large  and,  at  first  sight,  an 
imposing  building.  It  has  a  double  front ;  one  in 
the  Moorish-Gothic,  and  the  other  in  the  classic, 
style.  The  architecture  of  the  latter  is  incon- 
gruous :  its  3  principal  stories  being  ornamented 
successively  with  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
columns.  This  firont  has  upwards  of  70  windows, 
exclusive  of  those  in  the  roof.  In  the  interior  is 
the  throne-room,  in  which  the  treaty  called  the 
Pacification  of  Ghent  was  signed  in  1576.  This 
liunge  and  fine  apartment  is  now  used  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  ^ven  by  the  town  to  those  who 
attain  excellence  m  the  arts,  &c  There  are  22 
public  hospitals.  The  principal,  the  Byloke  (en- 
closure), founded  1226,  is  capable  of  containing 
600  sick  persons,  and  has  attached  to  it  asylums 


for  aged  individuals  of  both  sexes.  There  are 
some  noepitals  for  aliens,  2  lunatic  asylums,  2  deaf 
and  dumb  institutions,  and  many  other  charities. 
The  great  prison,  remarkable  for  its  size  and  ad- 
mirable arrangement,  has  served  as  a  model  for 
several  others  in  London,  Prussia,  and  the  U. 
States.  It  was  begun  under  Maria  Theresa  in 
1774,  and  finished  in  1824;  it  stands  on  the 
Coupure,  Its  form  is  thut  of  a  perfect  octagon,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  large  court-yard,  com- 
municating with  the  different  parts  of  the  prison. 
Each  division  has  a  yard,  and  in  the  centre  of  that 
appropriated  to  the  women  Ib  a  basin  for  washing 
linen.  £ach  prisoner  sleeps  alone  in  a  small  room, 
looking  into  an  extensive  and  well-lighted  gallery. 
These  apartments  are  kept  very  neatly,  and  are 
ventilated  when  the  prisoners  go  to  work.  One 
half  of  the  produce  of  the  prisoners'  labour  is  re- 
served by  the  government  for  the  expenses  of  the 
esteblishment  and  the  remainder  is  divided  into  2 
portions,  one  of  which  is  given  to  the  prisoners  for 
pocket-money,  while  the  other  accumulates,  and 
IS  given  to  ^em  on  leaving  the  prison.  The  ruins 
of  the  citadel,  constructed  by  Charles  V.,  are  still 
to  be  seen  near  the  Antwerp  gate.  The  modem 
citadel,  built  between  1822  and  1830,  thecavahy 
barracks,  HStel  de  V  Octroi,  workhouse,  mont-de- 
piet4,  fish-market,  slaughter-house  and  shambles, 
theatre,  and  the  celerated  piece  of  cannon — the 
largest  in  Europe— 18  ft  long.  10^  in  circumfer- 
ence, its  bore  2|  ft.  in  diameter,  and  weighing 
84,000  lbs.,  are  the  remaining  objects  most  worthy 
of  remark  in  Ghent  The  climate  of  the  city  is 
healthy  and  temperate ;  the  average  heat  of  winter 
is  21<^,  of  summer  about  70°  Fahr. 

Manufactvrea  and  Commerce, — At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  15th  centur}^  Ghent  is  said  to 
have  contained  40,000  weavers;  but  this,  like  most 
stetements  of  the  sort,  is  most  probably  much  ex- 
aggerated. At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yam  was  in- 
troduced, and  furnished  employment  for  a  time 
to  more  than  30,000  workmen.  In  1804,  while 
united  to  France,  Ghent  Was  ranked  by  Napoleon 
as  the  chief  manufacturing  town  in  his  dominions 
after  Lyons  and  Kouen.  In  1819,  the  importa- 
tion of  spinningH'ennies  and  high-pressure  steam- 
engines  from  England  afforded  an  additional 
stimulus  to  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  separa- 
tion of  Belgium  from  the  Netherlands  gave  the 
first  check  to  this  fiourishing  industry,  most  of  the 
capital  engaged  in  it  being  with  the  Duteh.  Thus 
the  manufacture  gradually  declined,  and  has  con- 
tinued declining  to  the  present  day',  entailing 
immense  suffering  upon  the  working  dasses. 
Previously  to  the  French  Kevolntion,  lace  was  the 
steple  manufacture  of  Ghent,  great  quantities  of 
it  being  sent  to  HoUand,  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  the  colonies.  Lace-makmg  has  now  greatly 
diminished ;  but  it  still  ranks,  together  with  the 
manufacture  of  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics, 
amongst  the  principal  branches  of  industry,  after 
that  of  cotton.  The  sugar-refineries  employ  an- 
nually from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  lbs.  of  the 
raw  material.  There  are  numerous  gin-distilleries, 
soap-manufactories,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  salt- 
works. Sail-cloth,  oil-cloth,  gold  and  silver  stuffs, 
masks,  gloves^ins,  bronze  articles,  mineral  acids, 
white  lead,  Prussian  blue,  and  other  colours, 
buttons,  cards,  paper,  tobacco  and  tobacco-pipes, 
glue,  surgical  mstraments,  machinery,  cutleiy, 
articles  of  various  kinds,  in  wood,  stone,  ivory, 
dec,  are  made  in  Ghent,  and  there  are  some  good 
building  docks.  The  cit^  is  admirably  situated 
for  commerce.  Besides  being  one  of  the  centres  of 
the  Belgian  railway  system,  it  is  connected  by  a  > 
ship-canal  with  Brages ;  and  by  another,  which 
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passes  by  Sas  Van  Ghent,  with  the  Scheldt  at 
Teraeuse.  The  latter  gives  the  dty  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  sea-port;  vessels  drawing  18  ft 
water  may  unload  in  the  basin  under  its  walls. 
The  country  in .  the  vicinity  produces  a  great  deal 
of  com,  flax,  tobacco,  and  madder;  and  besides  its 
manufactured  produce,  Ghent  has  a  large  trade  in 
these  articles,  especially  the  first,  and  a  very  ex- 
tensive transit  trade. 

The  origin  of  Ghent  is  involved  in  uncertainty ; 
but  it  is  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  it  became 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  early  in  our  sera. 
In  879-80,  the  Danes  under  Hastings,  repulsed 
from  England,  plundered  Ghent,  and  obtained  an 
immense  booty.  Ghent  belonged  successivelv  to 
the  coimts  of  Flanders  and  the  dukes  of  J^ur- 
gundy ;  but  the  allegiance  of  its  citizens  appears 
to  have  been  little  more  than  nominal,  since, 
whenever  the  seigneurs  attempted  to  impose  an 
unpopular  tax,  the  great  bell  sounded  the  alarm, 
the  citizens  flew  to  arms,  and  killed  or  expelled 
the  oflScers  of  the  sovereign.  The  city  became 
Hubsequently  the  cap.  of  Austrian  Flanders ;  but 
having,  in  1 539,  unwarily  rebelled  against  the  au- 
thority of  its  sovereign,  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
and  even  offered  to  transfer  its  allegiance  to 
his  rival,  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  it  brought  on 
itself  a  punishment,  from  the  cfiects  of  which  it 
never  fully  recovered.  In  1678,  it  was  taken  bv 
Louis  XIV.;  in  1706,  by  Marlborough.  In  1793, 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  French,  and  was,  till 
1814,  the  cap.  of  the  ddp.  of  the  Scheldt  Ghent 
has  given  birth  to  many  distinguished  individuals, 
at  the  head  of  whom  must  be  placed  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  bom  here  on  the  24th  Febmary,  1500; 
among  the  others  may  be  mentioned  John  of 
Gaimt,  son  of  Edward  III.;  the  popular  leader, 
Jaques  Van  Artaveldt,  the  '  brewer  of  Ghent,'  and 
his  son  Philip ;  Heinsius  the  critic ;  and  the  sculp- 
tor Delvaux. 

GHILAN,  aprov.  of  Persia,  in  its  NW.  part; 
between  lat.  36©  25'  and  37<>  45'  N.,  and  long.  48^ 
35'  and  5(P  47'  E. ;  having  NW.  the  Russian  distr. 
of  Talish,  SW.  the  Elbourz  mountains,  separating 
it  from  Azerbijan  and  Irak,  SE.  Mazunderan,  and 
NE.  the  Caspian.  Length  NW.  to  SE.,  about  120 
m. ;  area  probably  about  5,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  from  400,000  to  600,000.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  portions  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Climate  mild  and  healthy,  except  in  certain  dis- 
tricts in  summer.  It  b  well  watered,  and  abounds 
with  forests  of  oak,  pine,  boxwood,  Ac;  along  the 
Caspian,  there  are  extensive  morasses.  The  soil 
is  verv  rich,  and  yields  hemp,  hops,  many  kinds 
of  fruit  com,  rice,  Ac  in  great  quantities.  The 
vine  grows  with  the  greatest  luxuriance ;  but  the 
chief  product  of  the  prov.  is  silk  of  excellent 
quality,  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  which  em- 
ploys most  of  the  pop.  The  only  town  of  any 
consequence  is  Reshd,  on  the  Caspian,  which  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  silk  with  Astrakhan. 

GHIZNI,  or  GHUZXEE,  a  fortified  town  or 
city  of  Afghanistan,  and  formerly  the  cap.  of  an 
empire  reaching  from  the  Tigns  to  the  Ganges, 
and  from  the  Jaxartes  t-o  the  Persian  Gulf:'  though 
now  containing  only  about  1,500  houses,  exclusive 
of  suburbs  without' the  walls,  it  is  still  considered 
throughout  Central  Asia  as  a  fortress  of  the  highest 
importance.  It  stands  on  a  slight  elevation,  in  a 
plain  nearly  7,000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at 
the  foot  of  a  narrow  range  of  hills,  54  m.  SW.  by 
S.  Caubul,  and  156  m.  NE.  Candahar.  From  its 
great  height  its  climate  is  very  cold;  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year  the  inhab.  seldom  quit  their  houses, 
md  the  snow  has  been  known  to  lie  deep  on  the 
xround  long  after  the  vernal  equinox.  It  is  sur- 
,Vimded  by  stone  walls,  flanked  with  numerous 
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towers,  and  entered  by  three  gates,  outside  which 
it  is  encompassed  by  a  fauaae  hrmfty  and  wet  ditch. 
On  the  W.  side  the' walls  are  elevated  to  a  hdght 
of  280  ft  above  the  level  of  the  pkdn ;  and  the 
rock  on  which  they  are  built  might  be  scarped  so 
as  to  render  it  thoroughly  inaccessible  on  that  nde. 
(Vigne.)  The  Ghizni  river,  a  pretty  large  stream, 
runs  along  its  W.  face ;  and  previously  to  its  cap- 
ture by  the  British,  a  new  outwork  had  been  con- 
stmcted  commanding  its  bed.  Ghizni  has  three 
bazaars,  of  no  great  breadth,  with  high  houses  on 
each  side;  a  covered  chaursoo^  and  several  dark 
and  narrow  streets.  A  citadel,  enclosing  a  palace, 
is  the  only  edifice  worth  notice.  About  4  nu  N.  of 
the  city  stands  a  minaret  and  about  400  yards 
farther,'another  of  the  same  kind,  erected  by  Sultan 
Mahmoud  of  GhiznL  Both  are  of  brickwork^  ele- 
gantly ornamented,  and  covered  in  many  ports 
with  Cufic  inscriptions.  Adioining  them  is  the 
site  of  Old  Ghizni,  a  city  which,  in  the  10th  cen- 
tur>',  was,  according  to  Ferishta,  adorned  beyond 
any  other  in  the  E.  The  adjacent  plain  is  covered 
with  ruins.  About  3  m.  from  the  modem  town,  in 
the  midst  of  a  village,  is  the  tomb  of  Mahmoud,  a 
spacious  but  not  a  magnificent  building,  covered 
ydth  a  cupola.  But  of  all  the  antiquities  of  Ghizni, 
the  most  useful  is  an  embankment  across  a  stream 
which  was  built  by  Mahmoud,  and  which,  though 
damaged  by  the  insane  fury  of  the  Ghoree  kings, 
still  supplies  water  to  the  fields  and  gardens  round 
the  town.    (Elphinstone,  Caubul,  i.  141,  142.) 

The  empire  of  which  Ghizni  was  the  cap.,  was 
founded  by  SebuctAghi  in  975,  and  lasted  under 
13  successive  sovereigns  till  1171,  when  the  city 
was  conquered  by  Mahomed  Ghoree,  and  burned. 
Recently  it  has  acquired  some  celebrity  from  having 
been  taken  by  storm  by  the  British,  23rd  July, 
1839,  after  a  siege  of  less'  than  48  hours ;  the  town 
being  garrisoned  by  about  3,500  Afghans,  under 
the  command  of  a  son  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan. 
Our  loss  on  that  occasion  amounted  to  17  men 
killed,  and  182  wounded.  Of  the  enemy,  about 
600  were  killed,  many  wounded,  and  1,600  taken 
prisoners,  including  the  govemor  and  his  staff. 

GIANT'S  CAUSEWAY,  a  basalUc  promontorr 
of  Ireland,  N.  coast  of  the  co.  Antrim,  between 
Beugore  Head  on  tlie  E.,  and  the  embouchure  of 
the  Bush  river  on  the  W.  This  extraordinaiy  pro- 
montory consists  of  a  vast  mole  or  quay,  formed  of 
polygonal  basaltic  columns,  projecting  from  the 
base  of  a  steep  promontory  to  a  great  distance  into 
the  sea.  It  is  divided  intx)  three  distinct  portions: 
the  first  which  is  seen  at  low  water,  is  about  1,000 
ft  in  length,  and  the  others  not  quit«  so  much. 
The  pUlars  are  from  40  to  55  ft  in  length,  and 
have  from  three  to  eight  sides ;  but  those  having 
six  sides  are  by  far  the  most  common.  The  surface 
formed  by  the  summits  of  the  pillars  is  so  smooth, 
and  the  loints  so  close,  that  the  blade  of  a  knife 
can  hardly  be  introduced  into  them.  The  pillars 
are  divided  into  segments,  admirably  fitted  to  eadi 
other,  varying  from  6  in.  to  a  foot  in  thickness. 
At  Fair  Head  and  Bengore  Head,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  the  columns  are  higher ;  but  the  angles 
are  not  so  sharp,  and  thev  are  altogether  of  a 
coarser  texture  than  those  o/the  Giant's  Causeway. 
The  same  sort  of  basaltic  columns,  though  of  a  less 
perfect  form,  extend  along  the  coast  for  several 
miles,  and,  being  sometimes  detached  from  the 
shore,  have,  at  a  distance,  the  most  grotesque  ap- 
pearance. Rachlen  Island  contains  similar  co- 
lumns, and  they  extend  a  good  way  inland. 

GIAVENO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italv,  prov. 
Susa,  cap.  mand.,  on  the  Sangone,  16  m.  W.  by  S. 
Turin.  Top.  9,931  in  1861.  The  town  is  encircled 
by  an  old  wall,  and  has  manufactures  of  silk  and 
linen,  with  tanneries  and  iron  forges,  some  transit 
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tradef  and  a  market  for  linens,  which  is  well  at^ 
tended. 

GIBRALTAR,  a  town  and  very  strong  fortress 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  S.  part  of  Spain, 
adjoining  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  joining 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  to  which  it  gives 
name:  61  m.  SE.  Cadiz,  93  m.  S.  bv  E.  SeHlle, 
and  312  m.  SSW.  Madrid ;  lat  36°  6'  30"  N.,  long. 
6o  21'  12"  W.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  the  militarv, 
12,182  in  1851,  and  15,462  in  1861.  Area,  If  sq. 
m.  The  fortress  stands  on  the  W.  side  of  a  moun- 
tainous promontory  or  rock  (the  Mons  Calpeof  the 
ancients),  projecting  into  the  sea  S.  about  3  m., 
being  from  ^  to  |  m.  in  breadth.  The  8.  extremity 
of  the  rock,  11^  m.  N.  Ceuta,  in  Africa,  is  called 
Earopa  Point.  Its  N.  side,  fronting  the  low  narrow 
isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  mainland,  is 
perpendicular,  and  wholly  inaccessible ;  the  E.  and 
S.  sides  are  steep  and  rugged,  and  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  access,  so  as  to  render  any  attack  upon 
them,  even  if  they  were  not  fortified,  next  to  im- 
possible ;  so  that  it  is  only  on  the  W.  side,  fronting 
the  bay,  where  the  rock  declines  to  the  sea,  and 
the  town  is  built,  that  it  can  be  attacked  with  the 
faintest  prospect  of  success.  Here,  however,  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications  is  such  that  the  fortress 
seems  impregnable,  even  though  attacked  by  an 
enemy  having  the  command  of  the  sea.  The  town, 
which  lies  on  a  bed  of  red  sand,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  on  its  XW.  side,  has  a  principal  street,  nearly 
a  mile  long,  well  built,  paved  and  lighted ;  and  of 
late  years  many  of  the  narrow  streets  have  been 
widened,  the  alleys  removed,  and  the  general  ven- 
tilation improved.  Still,  however,  *  the  houses  are 
constructed  for  the  latitude  of  England,  not  of 
Airica;  for,  instead  of  patios,  fonntams,  and  open 
galleries,  admitting  a  free  circulation  of  air,  closed 
doors,  narrow  passages,  wooden  floors,  small  rooms, 
and  air-excluding  windows,  keep  out  the  fresh, 
and  keep  in  the  foul  air.'  (Inglis,  iu  121.)  These 
circumstances  seem,  in  part  at  least,  to  account  for 
the  contagious  fevers  by  which  the  town  is  some- 
times scouiged.  The  principal  building  are  the 
governor's  house  and  garden,  the  admiralty,  the 
naval  hospital,  the  victualling-office,  and  the  bar- 
racks. There  is  an  excellent  public  library,  founded 
in  1793,  and  a  small  theatre.  A  steam"  corn-mill 
has  been  erected.  The  Protestant  church,  situated 
on  the  Line-wall,  will  contain  1,048  persons,  and 
the  governor's  chapel  at  the  convent,  300  more ; 
the  Rom.  Cath.  chorch,  when  full,  contains  about 
1,500.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  other  dis- 
senters have  places  of  worship,  and  there  is  a  Jews' 
synagogue.  The  fortifications  arc  of  extraordinary 
extent  and  strength.  The  principal  batteries  are 
all  casemated.  and  traverses  are  constructed  to 
prevent  the  mischief  that  might  ensue  from  the 
explosion  of  shells.  Vast  galleries  have  been  ex- 
cavated in  the  solid  rock,  and  mounted  with  heavy^ 
cannon;  and  communications  have  been  esta- 
blished between  the  different  batteries  by  passages 
cut  in  the  rock,  to  protect  the  troops  from  the 
enemy's  fire.  In  fact,  the  whole  rock  is  lined  with 
the  most  formidable  batteries,  from  the  waters  to 
the  summit,  and  from  the  Land-gate  to  Europa 
Point ;  so  that,  if  properly  victualled  and  garri- 
'  Boned,  Gibraltar  may  be  said  to  be  impregnable. 
l*he  bay  of  Gibraltar,  formed  by  the  headland  of 
Cabrita  and  Europa  Point,  4  m.  distant  from  each 
other,  is  spacious  and  well  adapted  for  shipping, 
being  protected  from  all  the  more  dangerous  winds : 
the  extreme  depth  within  the  bay  is  110  fathoms. 
To  increase  the  security  of  the  harbour,  two  moles 
have  been  constructed,'which  respectively  extend 
1 ,100  and  700  ft,  into  the  bay.  The  Spanish  town 
and  port  of  Al^^iras  lie  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay. 
As  a  commercial  station,  Gibraltar  is  of  consider- 


able consequence.  Being  made  a  free  port  in  1704, 
subject  to  no  duties  and  restrictions,  it  is  a  con- 
venient entrepot  for  the  English  and  other  foreign 
goods  destined  to  supj^ly  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  and  Africa.  Gibraltar,  however,  is 
fallen  and  falling  as  a  place  of  commerce;  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  its  revival.  This  decay  is 
owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  partly  and  princi- 
pally to  the  protectionist  policj'  of  the  Spanisti 
government.  The  exports  from  Gibraltar  to  the 
United  Kingdom  were  of  the  value  of  152,511/.  in 
1860;  133,834/.  in  1861;  97,559/.  in  1862;  and 
69,180/.  in  1863.  The  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  are  considerably  larger ;  thev  amounted 
to  1,244,233/.  in  1860;  1,169.142/.' in  1861; 
1,144,698/.  in  1862 ;  and  1,471,451/.  in  1863.  The 
militarv  expenditure  amounted  to  420,695/.  in  1863. 
The  a([vantage  which  the  possession  of  Gibraltar 
confers  on  Great  Britain,  though  wholly  of  a  poli- 
tical character,  is  most  important.  It  is^  as  it  were, 
the  key  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  while  its  occu- 
pation gives  the  means  of  effectuallv  annoying 
enemies  in  war,  it  affords  equal  facilities  for  the 
protection  of  British  commerce  and  shipping. 

Gibraltar,  the  Calpe  of  the  Greeks,  formed  with 
Abyla  on  the  African  coast  *  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules.' Its  name  was  changed  to  Gibel-Tarift 
or  mountain  of  Tanf,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  century,  when  Tarif  Ebn  Zarca  landed  with 
a  large  anny  to  conquer  Spain,  and  erected  a 
strong  fortress  on  the  mountain  side.  During  the 
Moorish  occupation  of  S])ain  it  increased  in 
importance,  but  was  at  length  taken  by  Ferdi- 
nand, king  of  Castile,  in  the  14th  century.  It 
was  soon  recaptured,  and  did  not  become  the  ap- 
panage of  Spain  till  1462.  Its  farther  histor}'- 
tin  its  conquest  by  the  English  in  1704  is  unim- 
portant. During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  under  Sir 
George  Rooke  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
attacked  the  fortress,  which  surrendered  after 
some  hours'  resistance.  The  Spaniards,  dunng 
the  nine  following  years,  vainly  tried  to  recover 
it;  and  in  1713  its  possession  was  secured  to  the 
English  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  In  1727  the 
Spaniards  blockaded  it,  for  several  months,  with- 
out success.  The  most  memorable,  however,  of 
the  sieges  of  Gibraltar  is  the  last,  begun  in  1779, 
and  terminated  in  1783.  The  batteries  on  the 
rock  were  knoMm  to  be  most  formidable ;  and  yet 
the  bold,  not  to  say  extravagant,  project  was  en- 
tertained of  attempting  to  silence  them  b^  the 
fire  of  ten  enormous  floating  batteries  ingeniously 
constructed  by  the  Chevalier  d'ArQon.  A  power- 
ful combined  French  and  Spanish  fleet  and  armv 
was  collected  to  co-operate  in  the  attack,  which 
excited  an  extraordiuar}'  interest  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  The  grand  effort  was  made  on  the  13th 
of  Sept.  1782 ;  and  the  only  thing  to  be  won- 
dered at  is,  that  the  floating  batteries  should  have 
so  long  resisted,  as  they  actually  did,  the  tre- 
mendous fire  of  red-hot  shot  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  At  length,  however,  two  of  them  took 
fire,  and  their  terrific  explosion  terminated  the 
conflict.  The  garrison,  and  their  gallant  com- 
mander, Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  afterwards  Lord 
Heathfield,  were  not  more  distinguished  by  their 
brave  defence  than  by  their  generous  efforts  to 
rescue  their  enemies  from  the  flames  and  the 
waves.  No  farther  attempt  has  been,  nor  is  it 
likely  will  be,  made  to  deprive  us  of  this  fortress. 

GIEN,  a  town  of  France,  de'p.  Loiret,  cap.  ar- 
rond. ;  on  the  Loire,  and  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween Orleans  and  Nevers,  37  m.  SE.  the  former. 
Pop.  6,628  in  1861.  The  town  is  iircgularly 
built  on  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  its 
church,  and  an  ancient  castle  now  scr>-mg  for 
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the  sub-prcfecturCf  the  residence  of  the  mayor, 
and  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction. 
The  Loire  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge,  and  the  town  has  a  spacious  quay,  and  a 
good  bath  establishment  Here  also  are  manu- 
factures of  earthenware,  serge,  and  leather.  It 
has  some  trade  in  agricultural  produce* 

GIESSEN,  a  town  of  W.  Germany,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  cap.  prov.  Upper  Hesse ;  on  the  Lahn, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  47  m. 
N.  by  E.  Darmstadt,  and  49  m.  ENE.  Coblentz, 
on  the  railway  from  Cassel  to  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine.  Pop.  9,210  in  1661.  The  town  was  for- 
merly fortified;  but  its  ramparts  have  been  le- 
velled, and  their  site  is  now  laid  out  In  public 
walks.  It  is  irregularly  built;  but  has  some  good 
edifices,  including  the  castle,  now  the  seat  of  the 
•provincial  government,  the  university,  arsenal, 
town-hall,  and  a  new  church.  Giessen  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  educational  establishments,  which 
constitute  one  of  its  pruicipal  resources.  Its  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1607,  is  now  usually  attended 
by  between  300  and  400  students;  a  few  years 
ago  the  ordinary  number  was  upwards  of  500. 
The  town  has,  besides,  a  teachers^  seminary,  seve- 
ral other  seminaries  of  a  superior  kind,  schools  of 
forest  economy  and  midwifery;  a  lying-in  hos- 
pital, philological  institute,  two  public  lioraries,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a  botanic  garden. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  p^vemor  of  Upper  Hesse, 
the  seat  of  a  superior  judicial  court  for  the  prov. ; 
a  council  of  mines,  ooard  of  taxation  and  com- 
mittee of  public  instruction.  It  has  a  few  manu- 
factures of  tobacco  and  wuollen  goods. 

GILOLO,  one  of  the  Molucca  islands,  which 
see. 

GIOYENAZZO  (an.  Nittiolum),  a  sefr^pott  town 
of  Southern  Ital3'>  prov.  Bari,  cap.  cant.,  on  a 
high  rock  which  advances  sufficiently  into  the 
Adriatic  to  afford  shelter  on  its  N.  side  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  fishing  boats ;  9^  m.  NVV. 
Bari,  and  4^  m.  SE.  MolJetta.  Pop.  9,076  in 
1862.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  strong  turreted 
walls,  and  farther  defended  by  a  castle.  Its  streets 
are  narrow,  dark,  and  dirt^^,  and  crossed  by  fre- 
quent deep  archways,  which  render  them  still 
more  gloomy.  Giovenazzo  ia  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishopric, united  to  that  of  Terlizci:  it  has  a 
cathedral,  three  other  churches,  several  convents, 
two  hospitals,  and  an  asylum  for  foundlings. 
WiUiout  the  town,  an  avenue  of  immense  cypress 
and  pine  trees,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  leads  to  a 
very  large,  but  dilapidated  palace,  formerly  be^ 
longing  to  the  Cellamare  family. 

GIRGENTI,  a  town  of  Sicily  adjacent  to  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  'AKftiyau  or  Agngentum,  cap* 
intend..  In  the  Yal  di  Mazaara,  58  m.  SSE.  Pa- 
lermo, and  95  m.  W.  by  N.  Syracuse,  lat.  37®  19' 
25"  N.,  long.  13®  27'  E.  Pop.  16,412  in  1861. 
The  modem  city  stands  on  tne  slope  of  one  of 
the  highest  hills  of  &  Sicily,  called  Monte  Ca- 
TuacOf  about  1,200  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  neatly 
4  m.  from  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  which  divides  the  present  city  from  the 
ruins.  The  mode  of  building  Girgenti,  with  its 
streets  rising  in  terraces,  and  the  cathedtvd  crown- 
ing the  whole,  gives  it  an  imposing  aspect  from 
the  sea ;  but  the  interior  is  irregular  and  dirty ; 
most  of  the  streets  are  ill-paved,  and  diffioult'of 
access.  Besides  the  cathe^L,  there  afe  forty-five 
churches  and  fifteen  convents,  a  fact  which  fully 
explains  the  extraordinary  numbet  of  eccle- 
siastics met  with  here,  and  the  consequent  po- 
verty of  the  people.  The  cathedral,  a  large, 
heavy  building  or  the  13th  century,  is  in  the 
Norman  style,  barbarously  mixed  with  a  modern 
imitation  of  the  Greek  orders  {  its  <jhief  curiosity 
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is  an  echo,  or  porta  voce,  by  which  a  whisper  i» 
conducted  from  the  entrance  to  the  cornice  over 
the  high  altar  (280  ft.).  It  has  a  beautiful  font  of 
carved  stone,  and  some  pictures,  one  of  which  is  a 
Madonna  by  Guido.  Bishop  Lucchesi,  a  great 
benefactor  to  Girgenti,  among  other  acts  of  en- 
lightened policy,  founded  a  seminary  f<H'  the 
clergy,  and  a  good  public  library,  to 'which  he 
be|[)ueathed  a  valuable  collection  of  anticjue  vases, 
coins,  and  medals.  The  country  round  is  delight- 
ful, producing  com,  wine,  and  oil  in  great  aban- 
danoe,  with  a  great  variety  of  fraits,  as  orange 
lemons,  pomegranates,  almonds,  &c  The  port  of 
Girgenti  has  a  mole  built  by  Charles  III.  in  1756 : 
a  Ughthouse  has  been  erected  on  the  mole-head, 
and  another  on  an  adjacent  diff,  but  they  are  »o 
badly  constmcled  and  lighted  as  to  be  nearly 
useless.  There  are  here  very  extensive  caricatori, 
or  magazines,  dug  in  the  rock,  for  the  ware- 
housing of  com,  considerable  quantities  of  which 
are  shipped  from  this  port,  and  which,  under  an 
intelligent  government,  capable  of  calling  forth 
the  productive  energies  of  the  coantry,  might  be 
vastly  increased :  it  is,  also,  a  prinapal  port  for 
the  siiipment  of  sulphur.  In  ordinary  years  about 
seventy  British  ships  clear  out  from  Girgenti, 
mostly  loaded  with  brimstone. 

The  ancient  Agrigentum  was  not  only  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  famous  cities  of  Sicily,  but 
of  the  ancient  world.    According  to  Polybins,  it 
surpassed  most  other  cities  in  it«  advantageous 
situation,  its  strength,  and  the  beauty  and  gran- 
deur of  its  buildings.    Its  mins,  so  interesting  to 
the  historical  student  for  the  reminiscences  thev 
suggest,  and  to  the  antiquary  and  artist  for  their 
instructive  lessons  on  ancient  architecture,  stand 
between   the  Rupa  Athenea,  a  high  rock  £.  of 
Girgenti,  and  the  two  branches  of  the  riyer  an- 
ciently called  Agragas,  in  the  midst  of  orchards, 
gardens,  and  groves  of  the  most  luxuriant  foliage. 
Ihe  S.  wall  stood  on  a  rock,  having  adioining  to 
it  a  triangular  plain,  in  which  may  still  be  seen 
the  tomb  of  Theron,  one  of  the  most  illustiioas  of 
all  the  princes,  or  Swarrai,  who  mled  over  Agri- 
gentum.   (See  Diod*  Sic,  lib.  xL)     It  is  about 
28  ft.  high,  and  15  ft.  square  at  the  base,  oonast- 
ing  of  a  square  pilaster  on  a  triple  plinth,  with 
a  comice,  and  fluted  Ionic  columns  in  the  Attic 
story;  but  Mr.  Smyth  describes  it  as   *  neither 
magnificent  nor  el^ant,  a   strange  mixture  of 
architectural  peculiarities.'    At  the  £.  angle  of 
the  S.  wall,  on  a  bold  rode,  stands  the  temple  of 
Juno,  or  father  the  Doric  columns  that  formed  a, 
part  of  it.    Their  situation  on  a  gently  swelting 
eminence,  and  surrounded  by  fruit  trees,  ia  highly 
picturesque.    On  the  W.  front  a  gi«nd  flight  of 
steps  leads  up  to  the  vestibule^  wnich  was  snp- 
ported  by  six  fluted  Doric  columns :  at  the  sides 
are  thirteen  others  not  fluted.  Within  this  temple 
were  preserved  some  of  the  most  yaluable  pic- 
tures of  antiquity,  among  which  was    one    by 
ZeuxLs  of  the  goddess  herself.    W.  of  these  ruins 
is  the  temple  of  Concord,  which  presents  the 
most  perfect  specimen  extant  of  the  earliest  epoch 
of  Greek  architecture.    It  i6  composed  of  a  imral- 
lelogram,  like  the  last,  six  columns  broad  in  front, 
and  thirteen  columns  at  the  sides.  It  is  periptend, 
that  is,  has  a  colonnade  all  round  the  building. 
In  each  of  the  side  walls  of  the  cella  are  ^x 
arched  openings  without  any  appearance  of  dooi¥, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  transverse  wall  of  the 
pronaos  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  summit  of 
the  architrave;  the  whole  temple,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  part  of  the  entablature  and  roof,  is  so 
nearly  perfect,  as  to  be  a  favourable  specimen  of 
the  beauty  of  unintermpted  lines  in  architecture. 
Its  dimensions  are : — 
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Length      .       •       •       , 
Breadth      .... 
Length  of  Cella 
Width  of  do.       . 
Height  of  Colnmns    . 
Diameter  of  ditto  at  base . 


FMk 

128  6 

M  8 

48  6 

34  8 

23  1 

4  7 


The  last  king  of  Naples  repaired  the  most 
damaged  parts  of  this  structure,  and  it  is  now  used 
as  a  Christian  church.  His  name  and  work 
recorded  on  the  front  entablature  in  large  bronze 
characters,  on  a  glaring  white  ground,  ill  agree 
with  the  softness  and  chastity  of  the  old  building. 
W.  of  the  temple  of  Concord,  and  near  the  sea- 

Ste,  stood  the  temple  of  Hercules ;  but  the  foun- 
tions  and  one  single  dilapidated  column  are  all 
that  remain.  Cicero  (in  his  fourth  oration  against 
Yerres)  sneaks  in  rapturous  terms  of  a  statue  of 
the  god,  tne  face  of  wnich  had  been  worn  b^  the 
kissing  of  devotees.  Nearly  oppK)8ite  the  nuns  of 
the  last  temple,  are  the  gigantic  remains  of  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  now  known  as  U 
Tempio  tH  GiffonHj  which,  although  never  com- 
pleted, was  the  largest  religious  edifice  of  Sicily. 
Diodorus  says  that  it  was  360  ft.  long,  60  ft  broad, 
and  120  ft  high  to  the  commencement  of  the  roo^  but 
it  appears  probable,  from  a  comparison  with  other 
temples  and  their  proportions,  that  160  was  meant 
instead  of  60,  for  the  breadth,  an  error  that  mi^ht 
easily  have  crept  into  the  early  manuscripts 
^myth's  Sicily,  p.  211) ;  and  an^  examination  of 
the  *ruin  justifies  the  supposition.  Enormous 
blocks  of  stone  testify  its  former  grandeur.  One 
of  the  columns  measured  by  Russell  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  len^h  had  flutii^^,  the  girth  of  which 
was  28  in.,  a  circumstance  which  goes  far  to  con- 
firm the  statement  of  Diodorus,  *  that  a  man  might 
easily  place  himself  in  one  of  them.'  The  lower 
half  of  a  human  face,  apparently  part  of  a  statue 
that  ornamented  the  pediment,  measured  a  foot 
from  the  chin  to  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  and  2 
ft.  across  from  cheek  to  cheek,  dimensions  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  Egyptian  Memnon  in  the 
British  Museum.  (Smyth,  p.  212.)  The  Sicilian 
government,  about  the  commencement  of  the  last 
centur}',  when  the  mole  of  the  harbour  was  built, 
gave  orders  that  the  stones  of  this  noble  ruin 
should  be  removed  and  used  in  its  construction ; 
and  this  circumstance,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other,  accounts  for  the  paucity  of  the  present 
remains.  The  dimensions  of  the  temple,  as  com- 
puted by  Mr.  Cockerill,  who  devoted  great  labour 
to  ascertain  the  facts,  are  as  follows : — 


869  5 

183  8 

68  6 

143  6 


Length  of  Basement       .       • 

Brendth 

Ditto  of  Cell    .... 
IMtto  of  Temple  Interior 

F«««    InchM 
Height  of  Basement    .      9         6 
Ditto  of  Columns    .    .    61         6 
EntAblaturc    ....    25         6 
Tympanum     ....    28         6 

Total  height        .       .       .       120  ft. 

Near  these  ruins  are  those  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
and  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  the  latter  is  sin- 
gular, as  being  the  only  one  of  the  Ionic  order. 
The  celebrated  spring  oY  petroleum,  and  the  fish- 
pond excavated  by  the  Carthaginian  prisoners, 
after  the  disasters  of  Himera,  b.c.  480,  still  exist: 
this  pond  was  more  than  40  ft  deep  (Diodoms  says 
120),  and  about  4,600  ft  in  circumference,  and  is 
stated  to  have  amply  supplied  the  tables  of  the 
rich  and  luxurious  Agrigentines,  of  whom  Plato 
wittily  said,  that  *  they  built  as  if  they  were  going 
to  live  for  ever,  and  ate  as  if  directly  about  to  die.' 
*Apa  01  *AKpayainlyoi  oiKoloii.ovvt  fiiv  w  act  /Sm»- 
crd/tcroi,  j«iirM»v<ri  ^  wf  ocl  Tt0viii6ii9voi,  (iElian,  lib. 


xii.  29.)  The  pond  is  now  dry  and  used  as  a  gar- 
den, as  it  was  also  in  the  time  of  Diodorus,  who, 
therefore,  must  greatiy  have  mistaken  its  dimen- 
sions. Besides  the  ruins  thus  described  in  detail, 
there  are  fragments  dispersed  over  the  entire  site 
of  the  city,  respecting  which  conjecture  has  been 
busy,  but  which  need  no  particular  mention.  It 
is  curious,  however,  that  in  the  whole  space  within 
the  city  walls  there  are  no  ruins  that  can  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  belonged  to  placea  of  public  enter- 
tainment (SMrinbume,  iL  291.)  On  the  whole 
Agri^tom  may  be  truly  said  to  be  surpassed  by 
few  cities,  either  in  respect  to  the  beautiful  and 
magnificent  (irrecian  temples  and  other  antique 
monuments  still  existing,  or  the  wild  and  romantic 
scenery  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  (Russell,  p. 
100.) 

Vast  as  the  public  revenue  of  a  dty  must  have 
been  capable  of  erecting  such  splendid  structures, 
the  wealth  of  its  private  citizens  appears  to  have 
been  still  greater  than  could  have  been  anticipated 
firom  the  national  magnificence.  The  accounts  of 
the  riches  of  Gellias,  Antisthenes,  and  other  citizens 
of  Agrigentnm,  are  such  as  almost  to  stagger  belief. 
The  former,  who  lived  in  more  than  re^  splen- 
dour, is  reported  to  have  had  800  wine  cisterns, 
excavated  in  the  rock  on  which  the  city  is  built, 
kept  constandy  full  of  the  choicest  wines ;  and  at 
the  marriage  oV  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  upwards 
of  800  carnages  were  m  the  nuptial  procession. 
The  return  of  Exsemetus,  a  victor  in  the  chariot- 
race  of  the  92nd  Olympiad,  was  celebrated  with  a 
splendour  of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate  idea ; 
in  proof  of  which  it  is  enough  to  mention,  that, 
among  myriads  more,  no  fewer  than  800  carriages 
in  the  triumphal  procession  were  drawn  by  white 
horses.    (Mitford's  Greece,  v.  387,  8vo.  ed.) 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no 
authentic  information  as  to  the  means  by  which 
such  vast  wealth  was  acquired.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, it  must  mainly  have  been  the  result  of 
extensive  commercial  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try; for,  notwithstanding  its  great  fertility,  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  city  was  far  too  limited, 
and  probably,  also,  too  much  subdivided,  to  allow 
of  the  accumulation  of  such  gigantic  private  for- 
tunes. It  is  clear,  too,  that  a  city  possessed  of 
such  extraordinary  riches  must  have  had  wisely 
contrived  institutions,  and  been,  on  the  whole,  well 
governed. 

This  great  city  was  founded,  anno  680  b.c.,  by 
a  colony  from  Gela,  another  Sicilian  dty,  wbicn 
had  itself  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Cretans  and 
Khodians.     (Herod,  vii.  153 ;  Thuc.  vi.  4.)     Most 

grobably  its  government  was  at  first  republican ; 
ut  it  eariy  became  subject  to  tyrants,  or  princes, 
of  which  PhaUris  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and 
also  the  most  celebrated.  The  accounts  of  him 
are,  however,  too  much  mixed  up  with  fable  to  be 
relied  on  After  his  death  the  republican  form  of 
government  appears  to  have  been  restored,  and 
maintained  for  a  considenible  period,  till  Theron, 
an  able  and  politic  dtlzen,  attained  to  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs.  This  prince,  having  carried 
off  the  prize  in  the  chariot  race  at  the  Olympic 
games,  has  lieen  the  theme  of  the  glowing  eulogy 
of  Pindar  :— 

*  Theron,  hospitable,  just,  and  great, 
Famed  Agrigentum's  honour'd  king, 
The  prop  and  bulwark  of  her  towering  state  I ' 

West's  Pindar,  Ode  it 

And  he  obtained  and  deserved  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  nation  by  his  justice  and  modera- 
tion, and  his  success  in  defeating,  with  the  aid  of 
his  son-in-law  Gelon,  the  Carthaginians  in  a  great 
battle.  The  construction  of  the  piscina,  and  of 
other  great  works  at  Agrigentum,  has,  as  ahready 
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stated,  been  ascribed  to  the  captives  taken  on  this 
occasion. 

After  the  death  of  Theron,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Thrasydieus,  a  foolish  and  licentious 
prince,  the  Agrigentines  once  more  asserted  their 
independence,  and  established  a  republican  go- 
vernment. During  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by  the 
Athenians,  AgrigentuM  remained  neuter,  nor  does 
history  again  mention  it  till  b.c.  408,  when,  if  we 
take  Diodorus's  account,  it  seems  to  have  been 
most  floarlshing,  the  population  being  380,000; 
but  this,  most  probably,  is  much  beyond  the  mark. 
At  this  time  it  was  attacked,  and  blockaded  by 
120,000  Carthaginians,  headed  by  Hamikar,  who 
desired  to  separate  Agrigentum  from  the  cause  of 
Syracuse.  After  eight  months'  siege  the  inhabit^ 
ants  were  foroed  by  hunger  to  evacuate  the  place 
during  the  night,  and  made  for  Gela,  which  they 
leached  in  safety.  Hamilcar  and  his  troops  made 
Agrigentum  their  winter  quarters,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  everything  valuable  was  either 
taken  to  Carthage  or  sold.  Timoleon,  according 
to  Plutarch  (rather  a  doubtful  authority  in  these 
matters),  rebuilt  the  city  b.c.  340,  and,  about  30 
years  after,  the  Agrigentines  Attempted  tt>  regain 
their  ancient  power  hi  Sicily,  but  were  defeated  bv 
the  Syracusans.  Its  hij)toi>'  dvring  the  Punic 
wars  IS  very  imperfectly  ascertamed.  In  the  first, 
it  was  the  ailly  or  Cartluige ;  and  during  the  struggle 
which  made  Sicily  the  seat  of  war,  it  was  alter- 
nately in  the  hands  of  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians. Its  later  history  must  be  learnt  by  a 
penisal  of  Cicero's  orations  against  Verres,  piurti- 
cularly  the  fourth  of  these  eloquent  invectives. 
Little  more  is  known  of  the  history  of  Agri- 
gentum. 

GIRONDE,  a  marit.  d^p.  of  France,  and  the 
laigest  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  SW.  part  of  which 
it  is  situated ;  between  lat.  44©  12'  and  46°  36'  N., 
and  long.  (P  18'  and  1°  16'  W.^  having  X.  the 
lestuary  of  the  Gironde,  and  the  d<^p.  Charente 
Inff^rie'ure ;  £.  Dordogne,  and  Lot-et-Garonne ;  S. 
Landes;  and  W.  the  Atlantic  (Bay  of  Biscay). 
Length,  N.  to  S.  about  100  m. ;  average  breadth, 
between  60  and  60  m.  Area,  974,032  hectares ; 
pop.  667,193  in  1861 .  There  are  a  few  hills  in  the 
K. ;  but  the  surface  generally  is  level,  and  all  its 
W.  portion  is  a  vast  sandy  flat,  termed  the 
*  Landes,'  bounded  towards  the  sea  in  its  whole 
extent,  by  a  range  of  sandy  downs  or  dunest 
«idjaoeDt  to  which  extends  a  line  of  extensive 
lagoons  and  marshes.  The  coast  has  genendly  a 
remarkably  straight  outline,  but  near  the  S. 
extremity  o(  the  d^.  it  presents  a  considerable 
inlet,  the  Sowan  d'Arcachorif  which  communicates 
with  some  of  the  lagoons  before-mentioned,  and 
contains  numerous  islands.  The  port  of  La  Teste 
de  Buch  is  situated  on  its  S.  side.  Chief  rivers, 
Garonne,  Dord<^e,  and  the  Isle  and  Dronne, 
affluents  of  the  latter.  The  river  or  sestuary  of  the 
<Tironde,  whence  the  dcfp.  derives  its  name,  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne, 
near  Bouig.  It  has  a  NNW.  direction  to  its 
embouchure  in  the  ocean,  45  m.  distant.  Its 
breadth  varies  from  2  to  6  m.:  «t  its  mouth,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  8  m.  wide.  It  is  navigable 
throughout,  though  at  some  points  its  l^  is 
encumbered  with  sandbanks.  It  is  stated  that 
326,440  hectares,  or  about  1-drd  of  the  d<^p.,  con- 
sists of  heaths  and  wastes ;  228,355  hect.  of  arable 
lands,  138,823  hect.  of  vineyards,  and  106,709  hect 
of  woods.  Only  about  half  the  com  necessary  for 
home  •eonsiimption  is  grown ;  it  is  chiefly  wheat. 
The  ccdtore  of  the  vine  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry  carried  on  in  this  d^p. 
The  annual  produce  of  the  wines  of  Gironde,  the 
red  growths  of  which  tare  known  in  Britain  by  the 


general  name  of  daret,  amounts  to  aboat  2,500,000 
hectolitres,  or  about  55,000,000  imp.  gallons^  The 
vineyards  are  the  property  of  about  12,000  families, 
and  the  expenses  of  their  cultivation  are  esdmated 
to  amount  to  45  or  46  millions  of  francs  a  year. 
The  best  growths  are  from  the  confines  (rf*  the 
'  Landes,'  behind  Bordeaux ;  the  secondary  growths 
are  chiefly  the  produce  of  the  count-rv  between  the 
Garonne  and  Dordogne;  and  the  palia,  a  district 
of  a  strong  and  rich  boU.  bordering  the  banks  of 
those  rivers. 

The  fiist  growths  of  the  red  wines  are  denomi- 
nated LafitUf  LatouTf  ChateoM  Margaux,  and 
Havt  Brum,  The  first  three  are  the  produce  of 
the  district  of  H<xut  Medoc,  NW.  of  Bordeaux, 
and  the  last  of  the  district  called  du  Graves, 
These  wines  are  all  of  the  highest  excellence; 
their  produce  is  very  limited,  and  in  favourable 
years  seUs  at  from  8,000  to  3,500  fr.  the  ton, 
which  contains  210  imp.  gallons;  but  when  they 
have  been  kept  in  the  cellar  for  sic  years  the 
price  is  doubled,  so  that  even  in  Bordeaux  a 
tx)ttle  of  the  best  wine  cannot  be  had  for  less  than 
6  fr.  The  Lafitte  is  the  most  choice  and  delicate, 
and  is  characterised  by  its  silky  softness  on  the 
palate,  and  its  charming  perfume,  which  partakei 
of  the  nature  of  the  violet  and  the  raspberrr. 
The  LaUmr  has  a  fuller  body,  and,  at  the  sanie 
time,  a  considerable  aroma,  but  wants  the  soft- 
ness of  the  Lafitte.^  The  Chateau  Marganje,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  lighter,  and  possesses  all  the 
delicate  qualities  of  the  LaJUte^  except  that  it 
has  not  quite  so  high  a  flavour.  The  Uavt  Brian, 
again,  has  more  spirit  and  body  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  but  is  rou^  when  new,  and  requires  to 
be  kept  6  or  7  years  in  the  wood ;  while  the  others 
become  fit  for  bottling  in  much  less  time. 

Among  the  secondary  Ted  wines  those  oS  Rman^ 
Gorcej  LeovUU  and  Lorote,  Brcm-Mouton,  Picham- 
LongueviUej  and  Colon  are  reckoned  the  bec^t. 
The  third-rate  wines  comprise  those  called  PauUUxcj 
Margavxy  St  Jullien,  St,  Estephey  and  St  Kmi- 
licn.  It  is  but  seldom  tliat  any  of  these  growth.«« 
are  exported  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  taste  of 
the  English,  for  example,  has  becni  so  much  modi- 
fied by  the  long-continued  use  of  port,  that  the 
lighter  wines  of  the  Gironde  would  seem  to  want 
body.  Hence  it  is  usual  for  the  merchants  of 
Bordeaux  to  mix  and  prepare  wines  according  to 
the  markets  to  which  mey  are  to  be  sent  Tlius 
the  strong  rough  growths  of  the  Pahu  and  other 
districts  are  frequently  bought  up  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  ordinary  wines  of  Medoci 
and  there  is  even  a  particular  manufacture,  called 
travail  a  VAnglaise,  which  consists  in  adding  to 
each  hogshead  of  Bordeaux  wine  three  or  four 
gallons  of  Alicant  or  Benioarlo,  half  a  gallon  stum 
wine,  a  bottle  of  alcohol,  and  sometimes  a  small 
quantity  of  Hermitage.  This  mixture  undergoes 
a  slight  degree  of  fermentation;  and  when  the 
whole  is  sufficiently  fretted  in,  it  is  exported 
under  the  name  of  claret  This  mixture  duefly 
consists  of  secondary  wines,  the  first-rate  growths 
falling  far  short  of  the  demand  for  them.  (Hen- 
derson on  Wines,  p.  184;  Jullien,  Topographie 
des  Yignobles,  p.  203.)  But  even  the  first-class 
wines  are  frequently  intermixed  with  the  best 
secondary'  growths ;  and  it  is  customary  to  employ 
the  wines  of  a  superior  to  mix  with  and  bring  up 
those  of  an  inferior  vintage. 

The  white  wines  of  the  Gironde  are  of  two 
kinds;  those  called  Gravesj  which  have  a  diy, 
flinty  taste,  and  an  aroma  somewhat  resembliii^ 
cloves:  of  these,  the  principal  are,  Savtemrj 
Barsac,  Preignac,  and  Langon,  These  are  said  l^- 
Jullien  to  be  tres  moeUeux^  ou,  pour  fuieux  etire, 
semi-liquoreuTf  et  aatez ^piritueur,  'I'hc  white  ^-ines 
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of  the  Gironde  have  for  several  years  past  been 
advancing  in  estimation  and  value ;  and  may  be 
said,  spej&ing  generally,  to  come  to  us  in  a  less 
adulterated  state  than  the  red  wines. 

About  half  the  wines  of  the  Gironde  are  sent  to 
other  parts  of  France ;  one-lifth  part  is  consumed 
in  the  d^p.;  one-fifth  is  exported,  the  finest 
growths  to  England,  but  the  larger  quantity  to 
the  N.  of  Europe  and  Holland ;  and  about  one- 
fifth  is  supposed  to  be  converted  into  brandy. 

Some  excellent  fruit  and  good  hemp  are  grown 
in  this  d^p.  The  forests  furnish  a  great  deal  of 
timber  for  deals  and  masts,  together  with  resin, 
pitch,  and  turpentine.  The  number  of  consider- 
able properties  is  about  the  average  of  the  d^ps. 
There  are  no  mines,  but  severu  furnaces  and 
forges  of  considerable  size,  for  the  reduction  and 
manufacture  of  metallic  products.  There  are 
some  stone  quarries ;  a  great  deal  of  good  turf  is 
found,  besides  sand  and  clay  suitable  for  the 
manufactiure  of  earthenware ;  salt  is  obtained  in 
the  marshes  of  Medoc.  The  total  annual  value 
of  the  mineral  products  is  officially  estimated  at 
about  4,500,000  fr.  Manufactures  various ;  they 
include  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  cordage,  iron, 
steel,  copper,  gold,  and  silver  articles,  glass, 
pottery  ware,  and  liqueurs.  Sugar  refiners  and 
dyeing  establishments  are  numerous ;  and  many 
merchant  ships  are  built  at  Bordeaux  and  else- 
where. (For  farther  details  respecting  the  trade, 
which  is  extensive,  see  Bordeaux.)  The  ddp  is 
divided  into  six  arrond,  48  cantons,  and  580  com- 
munes. Chief  towns,  Bordeaux,  the  cap.,  Li- 
boume,  and  Bazas.  This  d^p.  contains  several 
fine  Koman  antiquities.  It  was  ravaged  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  8th,  and  the  Normans  in  the  9th 
century:  it  belonged  to  the  English  from  the 
time  of  Henry  IL's  marriage  with  Eleanor  of 
Guienne,  till  it  was  annexed  to  the  French  crown 
by  Charles  VII. 

GIRVAN,  a  sea-port,  market  toTvn,  and  par.  of 
Scotland,  co.  Ayr,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  nver  of 
the  same  name,  near  its  influx  into  the  sea,  17^ 
m.  S.  Ayr,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway, 
and  25  *m.  N.  Stranraer.  Pop.  5,921  in  J1861. 
The  town  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  sea, 
(he  N.  coast  of  Ireland,  the  rock  of  Ailsa,  the 
Mull  of  Cantyre,  and  the  various  islands  lying  in 
the  Frith  of  *Clyde.  Though  large,  it  is  mean- 
looking,  consisting  mostly  of  houses  of  one  story. 
The  iuhab.  are  mainly  employed  in  weaving 
cotton  for  the  Paisley  and  Glasgow  manufac- 
turers. The  people  are  generally  poor  and  ill 
lodged,  80  many  as  two  or  three  famiUes  being, 
in  some  instances,  crowded  together  in  one  end 
of  a  house,  while  the  other  is  filled  with  the  looms 
on  which  they  work.  No  fewer  than  two-thirds 
of  the  inhab.  are  Irish  or  of  Irish  extraction, 
attracted  by  the  facility  of  leamm^  the  business 
of  hand-loom  weaving,  and  the  miserable  remu- 
neration which  it  affords.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
while  the  father  is  working  on  the  loom,  for  the 
mother  and  children  to  set  out  as  beggars.  While 
weaving  is  the  staple  business,  both  salmon  and 
white  fishing  affoids  employment  to  not  a  few, 
and  is  being  prosecuted  with  great  energy.  The 
haibour  has  been  improved  by  the  erection  of  a 
new  quay ;  and  both  grain  and  coal  are  exported 
to  a  considerable  extent.  There  arc  five  schools  in 
the  par.,  exclusive  of  the  parochial  school,  in 
which  ten  boys  and  ten  girls  are  educated  gra- 
tuitously, on  an  endowment  left  by  Mrs.  Crawford 
of  Ardmillan.  There  are  also  two  subscription 
and  two  circulating  libraries,  and  twelve  friendly 
societies.  Girvan  waa  erected  into  a  bor.  of  barony 
in  1668;  but,  owing  to  its  diminutive  size,  the 
charter  lay  dormant  till  1785. 
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GIULIANO  (SAN),  a  toi^Ti  of  Sicfly,  Val-di- 
Trapani,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Eryx, 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
6  m.  NE.  bv  E.  Trapani,  and  40  m.  W.  by  S. 
Palermo.  Pop.  11,478  in  1861.  The  town  has 
9  convents,  15  churches,  a  hospital,  and  a  numte 
di  pietcu  From  its  elevated  situation  it  commands 
a  fine  prospect,  and  has  a  pure  atmosphere :  the 
inhab.  enjoy  excellent  health,  the  women  being 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  clearness  of  com- 
plexion; a  circumstance  which  rendered  it  an 
appropriate  situation  for  the  temple  of  Venus, 
which  existed  here  in  antiquity.  M<m»  Eryx,  on 
which  the  temple  was  built,  rises  2,175  ft.  abovo 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  was  said  by  Polybius  to 
be  the  largest  mountain  in  Sicily,  Etna  ex- 
cepted ;  and  he  adds  that  the  temple  far  excelled 
all  the  other  temples  in  the  island,  in  splendour, 
wealth,  and  magnificence.  (Lib.  i  §  55.)  Tbo 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  this  famous  temple  aro 
obscure  and  contrwlictory.  According  to  Viml 
it  was  founded  by  iEneas  (iEneid,  lib.  v.  Ini. 
760) ;  and  at  all  events  it  was  extremely  ancient, 
as  Dffidalus  is  said  to  have  built  the  Cyclopean 
walls  that  surround  part  of  the  mountain,  and  to 
have  enriched  its  treasury  with  some  extraordinary 
works  of  art  The  votaries  of  the  goddess,  thence 
frequently  called  Ventu  Erycina,  including  per- 
sons of  the  highest  distinction,  resorted  thither  in 
crowds,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Sicily,  but  also 
from  Italy  and*  Greece.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  seats  of  superstition,  pleasure, 
and  dissipation  in  the  ancient  worid.  Accoitlinj; 
to  Diodorus  Siculus,  17  cities  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  temple.  The  priestesses  of  tho 
goddess  were  slaves,  but  some  of  them  became 
rich  enough  to  purchase  their  freedom.  The 
temple  was  plundered  by  Hamilcar,  a  Cartha- 
ginian general,  who,  being  afterwards  taken  by 
the  Syracusans,  expiated  bis  sacrilege  by  tho 
most  cruel  torments.  But  this  seat  of  supersti- 
tion and  debauchery  having  lost  its  attractionsy 
was  in  Strabo's  time  nearly  deserted.  It  was,  in 
some  measure,  restored  by  Tiberius;  but  it  never 
recovered  its  former  splendour,  and  was  in  no  very 
lenj^thened  period  wholly  abandoned.  (See  the 
article  on  this  temple  in  the  learned  M^moire  sur 
V^nus,  by  Larcher,  pp.  188-194,  and  the  author- 
ities referred  to  in  it.) 

*  Eryx  is  at  present  an  abrupt  and  sterile  moan- 
tain,  with  but  few  ve^stiges  of  its  former  roagnifi^ 
cence ;  those  still  exisdng  are  principally  a  few 
granite  pillars,  and  some  remains  of  a  Cyclopean 
wall :  there  is  also  a  kind  of  cisteni,  now  dry  and 
filled  with  weeds  and  brambles,  in  the  castle  court, 
called  the  well  of  Venus ;  and  coins,  vases,  am^ 
phortB  and  patera^  are  frequently  found,  as  are  also 
many  leaden  bullets  for  slings  inscribed  with  im- 
precations.* (Smyth,  Sicily,  p.  242.)  Wild  pigeons 
still  resort  tQ  the  mountain  in  great  nuznben,  as 
in  ancient  times. 

GIURGEVO,  a  town  of  Wallachia,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Rustchuk,  and  38  ro. 
SSW.  Bucharest  Estimat  pop.  10,000.  It  is  a 
miserable  place,  composed  of  dirty,  narrow  street**, 
and  houses  built  of  mud,  with  here  and  there  one 
a  little  more  pretending  in  its  appearance,  orna- 
mented bv  a  wooden  verandah.  It  was  formerly 
fortified,  But  its  ramparts  were  levelled  by  the 
Russians  in  1829.  The  cofiee-houses  are  numerous*, 
and  apparently  afford  more  comfort  than  the  pri- 
vate residences.  Giuigevo  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  with  some  of  the  Austrian  towns ;  and 
a  ^reat  part  of  the  commerce  of  Bucharest,  of 
which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  port,  flows 
through  it^ 

GIVET,  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Ardennes,  cap. 
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cant,  on  both  sides  the  Meuse,  dose  to  the  Bel- 
gum  frontier,  25  m.  NN£.  Mezi^es,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Meziferes  to  Namur.  Pop.  6,404  in 
1861.  The  two  divisions  of  the  town  are  con- 
nected hv  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  6  arches ;  and  both 
are  fcnrtided.  The  town  is  in  general  weU-boilt, 
especially  the  grand  square.  Among  the  pnblic 
biuldJn^  are  commodious  barracks,  in  which  Eng- 
lish prisoners  were  detained  during  the  last  war ; 
a  mihtary  hospital,  and  a  pnblic  library  with  5,000 
vols.  Givet  has  a  tolerable  port,  a  brisk  trade, 
and  manufactures  of  acetate  of  lead,  sealing-wax, 
glue,  earthenware,  pipes,  and  leather.  In  its  can- 
ton is  the  gorge,  |  m.  m  length,  through  which  the 
Meuse  flows;  the  overhanging  rocks  on  either  side 
of  which  are  called  the  Dames  tie  Meuse. 

GLADOVA  (Turk.  Fei-Idam),  a  town  of  Servia 
on  the  Danube,  immediately  below  the  *  Iron 
Gate,'  and  at  present  one  of  the  chief  stations  of 
the  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company.  It  is 
destitute  of  any  house  capable  of  affording  accom- 
modation to  travellers,  being  a  mere  collection  of 
wretched  huts.  Its  inhabs.  find  constant  employ- 
ment in  the  conveyance  of  merchandise,  Ac.,  by 
land  to  and  from  Orsova,  the  station  above  the 
rapids  of  the  Danube,  a  journey  of  nearly  10  m., 
which  most  passengers  perform  by  land.  About 
2^  m.  below  Gladova  are  the  remains  of  Trajan's 
bridge.    (See  Dakubb.) 

GLAMORGAN,  a  oo.  of  S.  Wales,  being  the 
roost  southerly  in  the  principality,  having  S.  the 
Bristol  Channel,  £.  the  co.  of  Monmouth,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  thoRemny,  N.  Brecknock, 
and  W.  Caermarthen.  It  is  about  52  m.  in  its 
greatest  length  W.  to  £.,  and  28  m.  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  .^ea,  856  sq.  m.,  or  547,494  acres,  of 
which  nearly  100,000  acres  are  supposed  to  be 
waste  lands.  On  the  N.  and  N£.  tne  county  is 
mountainous ;  but  its  S.  portion,  consisting  of  the 
vale  or,  more  properly  speaking,  great  level  of 
Glamorgan,  stretching  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea,  is  by  far  the  most  fertile  part  of  S.  Wales. 
The  soil  of  this  level  is  a  reddish  clay  resting  on 
a  limestone  bottom,  and  is  most  excellently 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat.  Bat  the  agri- 
cultural capacities  of  this  co.  are  surpassed  by  its 
all  but  inexhaustible  mineral  treasures.  In  fact, 
the  whole  of  this  co.  N.  of  Uantrissent,  is  com- 
prised within,  and  forms  the  laigest  portion  of, 
the  coal  basin  of  S.  Wales— the  ^;reatest  depdt  of 
coal  in  the  empire,  and  capable,  it  is  believed,  of 
alone  supplying  its  present  rate  of  consumption  for 
above  2,000  years.  This  co.  has  also  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  bme  and  ironstone,  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  Merthvr-iydvil,  Aberdare,  Hirwain,  and  nu- 
merous other  iron  works,  the  greatest  establish- 
ments of  their  kind  in  the  empire.  The  energies 
of  the  inhab.  being  thus  principally  directed  to 
mining  pursuits,  agriculture  is  not  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced state.  A  great  deal  of  excellent  wheat  is, 
however,  produced;  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes 
being  the  other  principal  crops.  Lime  ia  the  prin  - 
cipal  manure.  Estates  and  tarms  vary  very  much 
in  size.  The  latter  are  most  commonly  held  under 
leases  of  7  or  14  years.  The  hills  'afford  fpod 
pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  great  Quantities 
of  cheese  and  butter  are  made.  The  Glamorgan 
cattle  are  the  laigest  of  the  Welsh  breed.  Recently 
they  have  been  crossed  with  the  Ayrshire  breed ; 
and  the  mixed  breed  thence  resulting  are  found  to 
yield  a  greater  quantity  of  milk  than  the  old  Gla- 
morgan ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  hardier, 
and  can  be  kept  at  a  good  deal  less  expense.  The 
cottages  in  thisco.  are  said  to  be  amount  the  best 
in  the  empire.  The  custom  of  white-washing 
houses,  ofiice-houses,  walls,  drc.,  is  universal ;  and 
it  is  alleged  that,  occasionally,  even  hedges  have 
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been  subjected  to  this  favourite  operation.  Ptis- 
dpal  rivers,  Tawe,  Neath,  and  Taffe.  There  are 
several  canals  and  railways  in  the  ca  by  which  an 
easy  communication  is  kept  up  between  the  min- 
ing districts  in  the  N.  and  the  porta  of  Swansea, 
Neath,  Cardiff,  Ac  Near  Swansea  and  Neath  are 
the  greatest  smelting  works  in  the  empire.  Cardiff 
is  the  principal  port  in  the  piincipality  for  the 
shipment  of  coal  and  iroiu  Prmcipal  towns,  Mer- 
thyr-Tydvil,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  and  Neath.  This 
CO.  returns  5  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  2  for  the 
CO.,  1  for  Merthyr-Tydvil,  and  1  each  for  Cardiff 
and  Swansea  and  their  contributory  bors.  Regis- 
tered electora  for  the  co.,  6,595  in  1862.  Pop. 
317,752  in  1861,  inhabiting  59,524  houses.  Groes 
annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income- 
tax  503,3752.  in  1857,  and  655,35U  in  1862.  Gla- 
morgan is  divided  into  10  hundreds,  and  127 
parishes. 

GLARUS,  or  GLARIS,  a  canton  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  £.  part  of  which  it  is  situated,  and 
ranking  seventh  in  the  confederation;  between 
lat.  460  47'  and  47©  10'  N.,  and  lopg.  8P  51'  and 
9^1b'E.;  having  N.  and  £.  the  cant.  St.  Gall, 
S£.  and  S.  the  Grisons,  and  W.  Uri  and  Schwytz. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  27  m.  Area,  279  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
83,458  in  1860.  This  canton  is  one  of  the  moat 
singular  in  Switzerland,  not  only  in  its  geographi- 
cal position  and  natural  features,  but  also  in  its 
political  constitution,  and  aome  of  its  laws  and 
usages.  Its  central  portion  consists  of  the  long 
narrow  valley  of  Linth,  into  which  there  is  but 
one  road;  and  of  two  small  lateral  valleys,  to 
neither  of  which  there  is  any  access  but  by  the 
principal  valley.  The  rest  of  the  surface  is  niiostl y 
covered  with  mountains  belonging  to  different 
ranges,  which,  m  general,  rise  higher  than  those 
in  the  neighbouring  cantons.  The  Doedibeig,  at 
its  S.  extremity,  the  loftiest  summit  in  £.  Swit- 
zerland, is  11,765  fL  in  height:  the  Glamish  ia 
9,630  ft ;  and  the  Wiggis,  7,444  ft  high.  The 
Linth,  its  principal  river,  rises  beneath  the  Dbedl, 
and  runs  in  a  N.  direction  through  the  whole  can- 
ton, into  the  lake  Wallenstadt,  which  forms  a  part 
of  its  N.  boundary.  Besides  this  and  the  lake  of 
the  Klcenthal,  there  are  many  other  small  lakes 
in  the  mountains.  Glaciers  are  also  numerous, 
and  the  scenery  generally  is  very  striking.  Not 
1-lOth  part  of  the  land  is  arable :  orchards  of  plum, 
pear,  cherry,  apricot,  almond,  and  other  trees,  are 
sufficiently  plentiful,  and  in  some  parts  the  vine  is 
cultivated ;  but  very  little  grain,  or  other  agricul- 
tural produce,  is  obtained,  llie  pastursges  on 
the  mountain  sides  are  fine,  and  feed  during  the 
summer  about  10,000  cows  and  5,000  sheepw  A 
great  many  goats  are  kept  This  canton  is  the 
peculiar  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  the  Schabzieper, 
or  green  cheese.  This  article  is  made  of  cows*  milk, 
and  not  of  goats',  as  its  name  might  seem  to  imply. 
The  peasants,  who  feed  their  cows  in  the  moun- 
tains, bringdown  the  curd  in  sacks,  each  contain- 
ing about  200  lbs.,  for  which  they  get  about  80a. 
The  cheese  owes  its  peculiar  appearance,  smell,  and 
flavour  to  the  blue  pansy  {Trifolium  Melihlwa 
atrulea).  This  herb  is  grown  in  small  enclosures 
beside  most  of  the  cottages ;  dried,  ground  to  pow- 
der, and  in  that  state  tlurown  into  the  mill  idong 
with  the  curd,  in  the  proportion  of  3  lbs.  of  herb  to 
1 00  lbs.  of  the  latter.  Aner  being  turned  for  about 
2^  hours,  the  mixture  is  ready  to  be  put  into  shapes, 
where  it  is  kept  until  it  dries  sufficiently  to  be 
ready  for  use.  When  sold  wholesale,  it  fetches 
about  3^d,  per  lb.  This  is  considered  a  very  lucra- 
tive trade,  and  the  richest  people  in  the  canton 
are  cheese  manufacturers.  A  good  deal  of  Schab- 
zieger  cheese  is  exported  to  America.  The  pos- 
sessor of  twenty  or  twenty-five  cows  in  Glarus  la 
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considered  to  be  in  very  easy  circumstances,  and 
yet  lus  whole  property  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  1602.,  the  usual  price  of  a  cow  being  7/.  or  82. 
at  moet.    But  with  a  single  cow,  and  a  little 
potato  land,  or  with  three  or  four  goats,  an  indi- 
vidual is  above  poverty.    A  person  possessing  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  8,00021  is  considered  very 
wealthy,  and  there  is  said  to  be  not  one  in  the 
canton' worth  8,0002.    The  woods,  which  chiefly 
consist  of  fir  and  beech  trees,  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  the  communes.    They  have,  however,  been 
ill  managed,  and  timber  has  become  dear.    Several 
mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  silver  exist,  but  they 
are  not  wrought    Fine  black  and  other  marbles, 
slate,  quartz,  and  gypsum,  are  found,  and  there 
are  some  sulphureous  springs.    The  inhab.  are 
very  active  and  industrious  :  they  manufacture 
cotton  and  linen  goods  and  print  muslins,  pretty 
extensively,  and  have  estabushed  silk  manufac- 
tures.   They  formerly  traded  in  the  more  pre- 
cious European  woods  and  marquetry-work  ;  but 
the  demand  for  these  has  greatly  diminished.  The 
chief  exports  of  Glarus  are  about  2,000  head  of 
cattle  and  200  or  300  horses  annually,  Schabzie- 
ger  and  other  kinds  of  cheese,  butter,  honey, 
dried  fruits,   manufactured   articles,  and  slates. 
The  principal  imports  are  com,  wines,  salt,  me- 
tids,  wool,  colonial  produce,  glass,  earthenware, 
and  straw  hats,  muslins,  silks,  and  Lyonese  goods, 
which  the  traders  sell  in  the  fairs  of  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  the  N.  of  Europe.    It  is  estimated  that 
1-dOth  part  of  the  pop.  are  engaged  in  business 
out  of  the  canton ;  some  travd  tor  Zurich  mer- 
chants, and  others  on  their  own  account ;  and 
natives  o^  Glarus  are  settled  in  many  of  the  laige 
commercial  cities  of  Europe.    The  cant,  is  divided 
into  fifteen   communities ;  chief  towns,  Glafus, 
Mollis,  Schwanden,  and  Enneda;  the  last  has 
risen  up  since  1780  to  be  a  place  containing  2,000 
inhab.,  the  most  thrifty  in  the  canton.    The  con- 
stitution is  purely  democratic    The  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  body  of  the  male  pop. 
above  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  meet  annually  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  May,  in  a  general  assembly,  to 
appoint  their  magistracy,  and  to  accede  to  or  re- 
ject the  laws  proposed  to  them  by  the  executive 
Dody.    The  latter  consists  of  a  council  of  about 
80  members,  of  whom  8-4th8  are  Protestants,  and 
the  remainder  Catholics.    The  two  persuasions 
enjoy  the  same  rights,  and  alternately  elect  the 
presidents  of  the  general  assembly  and  council 
Some  very  singuli^  laws  prevail  in  Glarus.    One 
is,  that  only  a  son  or  daughter  can  inherit  pro- 
perty, unless  such  have  been  purchased  by  the 
testator.    Property  otherwise  falls  to  the  govern- 
ment, by  which  it  is  let  out  to  the  poor  at  the 
rate  of  15  batzen  (2s.  Id.)  for  86  ft.  b(].    A  large 
proportion  of  the  land  is  held  in  this  way,  and 
generally  planted  with  potatoes  or  blue  pansy. 
This  law  gives  general  satisfaction.    The  laws 
respecting  marriage  are  curious.    Whatever  may 
be  the  age  of  peraons  desirous  of  marrying,  they 
cannot  do  so  without  the  consent  of  their  respec- 
tive parents.    This  law  is,  however,  partially  neu- 
tralised by  another.    If  a  young  woman  is  em^einte, 
the  person  in  fault  is  obliged  to  many  her  ;  or,  in 
case  of  a  refusal,  he  is  declared  incapable  of  being 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  council ;  his  evidence  is 
inadmissible  in  a  court  of  justice;  and,  in  short,  he 
is  deprived  of  civil  rights.    Both  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  clergy  are  paid  by  the  government ; 
but  ttie  strictest  economy  prevails  in  all  the  public 
departments;  the  chief  magistrate  receives  but 
202.  a  year.    Taxation  is  very  low  ;  the  state  ex- 
penditure is  drfrayed  by  a  poll-tax  of  4  batzen 
(about  Gd)  upon  every  one  above  sixteen  years 
of  age ;  a  property-tax  of  2  batzen  upon  every 
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1,000  florins,  rent  of  state  property,  customs,  poet- 
ofHce,  excise,  and  fines.  The  public  revenue,  in 
1862,  amounted  to  208,837  francs,  or  8,3582.,  and 
the  ex^nditure  to  176,524  francs,  or  7,0612.  There 
is  no  direct  poor-law,  but  something  very  like  one. 
On  Sundays  there  are  what  are  called  voluntary 
subscripHona  for  the  poor  ;  but  if  any  one  known 
to  have  the  means  or  giving  be  observed  not  to 
give,  he  may  be  summoned  before  the  council, 
and  compelled  to  contribute.  There  are  one  or 
more  schools  in  every  commune,  for  the  ordinary 
useful  branches  of  education,  the  masters  of  which 
are  paid  by  government  about  352.  a  year.  Parents 
are  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  but 
all  instruction  b  gratuitous.  Glarus  furnishes  482 
men  to  the  army,  and  8,615  francs  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Swiss  confederation.  As  early  as  the  5th 
century,  the  territory  of  Glarus  belonged  prin- 
cipally to  the  abbey  of  Seckin^n  on  the  Uhine  ; 
but  it  fell  in  the  13th'  century  into  the  possession 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1351,  it  was  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  the  confederated  Swiss  cantons, 
and  soon  afterwards  joined  the  confederacy ;  its 
independence  being  consolidated  by  the  memorable 
battle  of  Naefels,  m  1388.  After  the  Reformation, 
it  was  the  seat  of  continual  religious  wars  ;  and, 
in  1799,  was  the  theatre  of  a  contest  between  the 
Austrians  and  Russians  and  the  French.  The 
historian,  Tschudi,  was  a  native  of  this  canton. 

Glarus,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the 
above  cant.,  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Linth, 
between  two  Alpine  mountain  ranges,  33  m.  SE. 
Zurich,  and  6^  m.  S.  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt. 
Pop.  4,797  in  1860.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
cheerful;  the  houses,  many  of  which  are  anti- 
quated, are  chiefly  of  stone,  and  frequentiy  orna- 
mented on  the  outside  with  fresco  paintings.  The 
par.  church,  an  old  Grothic  edifice,  is  used  by  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  Linth  is  here 
crossed  by  two  bridges.  Glarus  has  a  hospital, 
town-hall,  a  free  school  for  700  children,  erected 
by  private  subscriptions ;  public  library,  and  read- 
ing-room. Most  of  its  inhab.  are  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  it  has  a  brisk  trade ;  besides  ma- 
nufactures of  printed  cotton  goods,  muslins,  wool- 
len cloth,  and  Schabzieger  cheese. 

GLASGOW,  a  city,  river-port,  and  the  most 
populous  and  important  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial town  of  Scotiand,  co.  Lanark,  on  both 
sides  the  Clyde,  42  m.  W.  by  S.  Edinburgh,  and 
18  m.  ESE.  Greenock,  on  the  terminus  of  the 
Edinburgh-Glasgow  and  the  Caledonian  railway. 
Pop.  394,864  in  1861,  of  whom  209,925  females, 
and  but  184,989  males  ;  inhabited  houses  13,866. 
llie  greatest  extent  of  the  city  from  E.  to  W.  is 
nearly  4  m.,  and  from  S.  to  K.  nearly  3  m.  The 
site  on  which  Glasgow  is  built  is  a  dead  level  on 
the  S.  of  the  river,  and  also  for  about  ^  m.  on  the 
N.,  after  which  the  ground  rises  with  considerable 
rapidity,  till,  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  in  this 
this  direction,  it  is  150  fu  above  the  level  of  the 
Clyde. 

The  town  originally  stood  on  the  elevated 
ground,  acjyoining  the'  cathedral  erected  in  the 
6th  century  (by  Kentigera,  or  St.  Mungo,  the 
tutelar  saint  of  the  city),  on  the  banks  of  the 
ravine  intersected  by  the  Molendinar  rivulet 
(Scottice  bum),  which  formed  for  centuries  its 
W.  boundary.  From  this  point  the  building  gra- 
dually extended  downwarcb  till  they  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  intervening  space  N.  of  the  Clyde, 
and  ultimately  in  every  direction,  including  the 
large  suburb  (the  Gorbals)  S.  of  the  river.  Other 
extensive  suourban  villages,  such  as  Calton,  An- 
derston,  Bridgeton,  CamLichie,  &c^  are  now  re- 
garded as  forming  part  of  the  city,  being  continu- 
ously attached  to  it.    The  houses  both  of  tiie  city 
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and  suburbs  are  of  stone,  coverctl  with  slate.    The   is  entitled  to  the  first  notice    The  original  edi- 


principal  street,  running  E.  and  W.,  parallel  to 
the  river,  bearing  the  several  names  of  Argyle 
Street,  Trongate,  and  Gallowgate,  is  above  1^  m. 
in  length  ;  and,  though  not  of  uniform  width,  is 
everywhere  of  ample  dimensions.  It  is  lined  on 
either  side  with  well-built  houses,  from  three  to 
five  stories  in  height,  having  handsome  shops  on 
a  level  with  the  causeway  ;  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  best  streets  and  most  crowded  thoroughfares 
in  Europe.  Parallel  to  this  are  manv  fine  streets, 
as  Ingram  Street,  St.  Vincent  Street,  6eoige  Street, 
dc ;  and  these  are  intersected  by  other  streeta 
running  N.  and  S.,  of  which  the  principal  and 
most  ancient  is  the  Hijgh  Street  and  Saltmarket. 
All  that  part  of  the  city  W.  of  Geoige*s  Square 
and  N\V.  from  Aigyle  Street  to  the  canal,  is  com- 
paratively modem.  Here,  within  the  last  forty  or 
fifth  years,  a  city,  of  noble  streets,  squares,  and 
palaces,  has  been  raised.  Blvthswood  Scjuare,  on 
rising  ground  N.  from  the  ^roomielaw,  is  splen- 
didlv  built,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  roost 
fashionable  part  of  the  town — the  Belgrave  Square 
of  GUusgow.  The  other  principal  squares  are  St. 
Andrew's,  St.  Enoch's,  and  St,  George's.  On  the 
extreme  W.  of  the  city,  on  elevated  ground,  are 
Woodside  Crescent,  Woodside  Terrace,  Claremont 
Terrace,  and  other  splendid  ranges  of  buildhigs, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  basin  of  the 
Clvde  and  the  adjacent  coimtrv. 

^ut  while  the  newer  an^  more  fashionable 
parts  of  Glasgow  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
finest  Quarters  of  any  of  the  l^est  built  cities  of 
Great  Britain,  it  has  other  quarters  which,  till 
lately,  did  not  rank  above,  if  they  were  not  below, 
the  worst  parts  of  the  liberties  of  Dublin,  St. 
friles's  in  London,  or  the  tcynda  leading  from  the 
High  Street  in  Edinburgh.  The  principal  district 
of  this  sort  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  be- 
tween the  Trongat*  on  the  K.,  the  Saltmarket  on 
the  E.,  the  Clyde  on  the  S.,  and  Stockwell  Street 
on  the  W.  It  consists  of  a  lab^Tinth  of  narrow 
lanes  or  wynds,  whence  numberless  entrances  lead 
off  to  small  square  courts  or  *  closes.'  These  wynds 
and  courts  are  formed  of  old,  ill-ventilated,  and 
mostly  dilapidated  houses,  varying  from  two  to 
four  stories  in  height,  without  water,  and  let  out 
in  stories  or  fiats ;  one  of  the  latter  often  serving 
for  the  residence  of  two  or  three  families.  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  flats  are  let  out  in  lodgings, 
as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  individuals  having 
been  ,occasionally  found  huddled  together  in  a 
single  room.  The  whole  district  is  occupied  by 
the  poorest,  most  depraved,  and  worthless  part  of 
the  pop.  Latterh',  however,  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  to  introduce  cleanliness  into  these  re- 
cesses, and  to  improve  their  sanatory  condition ; 
and,  though  still  susceptible  of  much  improve- 
ment, they  are  now  in  a  comparatively  satisfac- 
toTV  state. 

^  In  1817  gas  was  introduced  into  the  city.  The 
city  was  sen'ed  very  insufiSciently  with  water  by 
public  and  private  wells  till  1806,  when  the 
*  Ghugow  Water  Company '  was  formed  by  act 
of  parliament  But  the  water  of  this  company, 
and  of  another  formed  in  1808,  was  drawn  from 
the  Clyde,  and  therefore  full  of  impurities;  and 
to  furnish  a  better  supply,  a  gigantic  undertaking 
was  accomplished  in  1859,  by  which  an  abundant 
quantity  of  the  purest  water  w^as  brought  from 
Loch  Katrine,  thirty-six  miles  distant.  These 
new  waterworks,  which  furnish  above  twenty 
million  gallons  daily,  were  opened  with  some 
ceremony  by  Queen  Victoria,  on  her  visit  to 
Glasgow  in  1859. 

(Jlasgow  can  boast  of  many  magnificent  public 
buiklingfi,  of  which  the  cathedral,  or  high  church, 


fice,  built  by  St,  Mungo,  having  gone  to  decay, 
the  present  structure  was  begun  by  John  Achaitis, 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  1133,  in  the  reign  of  David 
I.,  but  was  not  completed  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries.  As  the  building  stands  on  an  elevation 
^on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Molendinar  rivulet),  104 
tt.  above  the  level  of  the  Clyde,  it  is  seen  at  a 
great  distance  in  almost  all' directions.  It  is  a 
laige  oblong  structure,  in  what  is  called  the  early 
English  style,  which,  notwithstanding  the  dil- 
ferent  eras  of  the  building,  is  well  kept  up.  Its 
greatest  length,  from  E.  to  W.,  is  319  fi^  the 
breadth  63  ft.,  the  height  of  the  choir  90  ft.,  and 
of  the  nave  85  ft.  A  square  tower,  which  rises 
from  the  centre  of  the  building  to  the  height  ot 
80  ft.  above  the  roof,  is  surmounted  by  an  oc- 
tangular tapering  spire,  terminating  in  a  ball  and 
vane  225  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  choir.  It  has 
in  all  157  windows,  many  of  which  are  of  exqui- 
site workmanship.  The  cr}'pt,  under  the  choir 
and  chapter-house,  is  not  to  t>e  equalled  by  any 
in  the  kingdom.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  chorch, 
but  since  1798  has  been  used  as  a  cemetery  only. 
This  venerable  and  magnificent  structure,  the 
most  perfect  bv  far  of  the  ancient  religious  eiii- 
fices  still  existing  in  Scotland,  narrowly  escaped 
falling  a  sacrifice  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation  to 
the  destnictivc  zeal  of  the  mob;  but  was  for- 
tunately saved  by  the  timely  and  vigorous  inter- 
position of  the  trades.  It  has  recently  been 
thoroughly  repaired  and  renovated  partly  and 
principally  at  the  expense  of  go^'emment,  and 
partly  by  subscriptions  from  the  corporation,  and 
other  niiblic  bodies  and  private  individimla.  It 
formerly  contained  three  churches,  one  of  whicli, 
as  already  stated,  was  ui  the  cry^t ;  but  now  it 
contains  only  one.  The  bishop's  palace,  or  castle, 
as  it  was  called,  erected  in  1430.  stood  a  little  SW. 
from  the  cathedral,  and  was  enclosed  by  a  strong 
wall.  The  niins  were  removed,  in  1789,  to  make 
way  for  the  infirmary,  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
in  the  citv. 

Most  of  the  churches,  both  established  and  dii»- 
senting.are  fine  buildings,  particularh'  St.  Enoch's, 
St,  Andrew's,  St.  David  s,  and  the  Tron ;  St.  An- 
tlrew's,  episcopal  chapel;  and  the  K  Catholic 
chapel,  a  magnificent  Gothic  edifice,  in  We^t 
Clyde  Street.  The  University,  including  the 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  professors, 
situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  High  Street,  is  of 
considerable  extent,  having  a  front  of  305  ft.  to 
the  High  Street,  and  extending  1*82  ft.  from  E.  to 
W.  The  buililings,  occupying  four  quadrangular 
courts,  are  generally  three  stories  high,  divei^- 
fied  with  turrets  and  appropriate  ornaments.  In 
connection  with  the  college  and  near  it,  on  the 
SE.,  is  the  Hunterian  Museum.  The  building  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  a  pure  clas- 
sical structure  to  be  found  in  the  empire.  It  was 
erected  in  1804,  from  funds  (8,000i.)  left  for  the 
purpose  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter,  a 
native  of  the  parish  of  Kilbride,  near  Glasgow, 
for  the  reception  of  the  various  articles  lie  be- 
queathed to  the  university.  Thev  comprisetl  a 
library  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  vols.,  embracing 
many  rare  and  splendid  editions  of  the  classics 
and  other  standard  works ;  a  choice,  and  not 
easily  matched,  cabinet  of  Greek  and  Komon 
cohis  and  medals ;  about  60  capital  pictures ;  and 
a  magnificent  assortment  of  anatomical  prepara- 
tions, shells,  minerals,  zoological  sf)ccimcns,  and 
other  scientific  collections.  This  noble  collection 
is  said  to.  have  cost  Dr.  Hunter  100,OOOiL,  and 
since  it  was  placed  in  its  present  situation  it  has 
received  many  additions.  The  adjoining  ground 
on  the  E.  of  the  college,  though  called  the  Col- 
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]rge  Garden,  is  a  park  containing  several  acres, 
enclosed  bv  a  high  wall,  and  laid  out  in  walks  for 
the  use  of  the  professois  and  students.  The  Mac- 
farlane  Observatory  stands  near  its  E.  end ;  but  a 
new  observatory  has  recently  been  erected  in  the 
(f  artnavel  grounds  from  2  to  3  m.  W.  of  the  city. 
The  Royal  Exchange,  in  Queen  Street,  is  a 
splendid  fabric,  built  in  the  florid  Corinthian 
style,  and  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  dty.  The  colon- 
nade, one  of  the  boldest  and  roost  miposing  struc- 
tures of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  consists  of  a 
double  row  of  fluted  Corinthian  pillars  of  great 
height.  The  apartment  appropriated  to  a  news- 
room is  100  ft.  m  length  by  40  in  breadth,  with  a 
richly  ornamented  arched  roof,  supported  by  fluted 
pillars.  The  Koyal  Exchange  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  an  area,  two  sides  of  which  are  lined 
with  magnificent  ranges  of  buildings;  while  be- 
hind it  is  the  Royal  Bank,  a  Grecian  structure, 
much  admired  for  the  simplicity  and  chasteness  of 
the  design.  On  each  side  the  bank  two  superb 
Doric  arches  afford  access  to  Buchanan  Street,  one 
of  the  principal  streets  of  tlie  city.  Amongst  the 
other  public  buildings  arc  the  gaol  and  court- 
houses; the  new  city  and  county  buildings  in 
Wilson  Street;  the  tontine  buildings,  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  TYongate,  opposite  the  statue  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  constructed  m  1781,  as 'its  name  im- 
plies, by  a  company  of  subscribers,  on  the  princi- 
Jile  of  survivorship.  The  news-room  on  the  lower 
floor  is  of  very  large  dimensions,  and,  previously 
to  the  erection  of  the  new  exchange,  was  the 
grand  resort  of  the  mercantile  body ;  the  upper 
part  is  occupied  as  an  hoteL  The  old  lunatic 
asylum  to  the  N.  of  the  city,  a  large  and  massive 
structure,  has  been  converted  within  these  few 
years  into  a  workhouse  for  the  city  parish ;  and  a 
hew  lunatic  asvlum,  on  a  still  larger  scale,  has 
been  erected,  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  in  the 
Gartnavel  grounds  to  the  W.  of  the  citv.  The 
bridewell,  merchants'  hall,  town  hospital,  trades* 
hall,  asssemblv  rooms,  the  Andersonian  university, 
high  school,  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Union 
i^nk,  surgeons'  hall,  barracks,  theatre,  Hutche- 
son's  hospital,  house  of  refuge,  and  lyceum  de- 
serve notice. 

In  connection  with  public  buildings  may  be 
mentioned  the  bridges  over  the  Clyde.  The  finest 
of  them  is  the  new  Victoria  Bridge,  of  granite,  on 
6  arches,  the  middle  one  80  feet  span,  and  of  the 
width  of  GO  feet :  it  stands  on  the  site  of  Bishop's 
Bridge,  constructed  1346,  and  taken  down  1850. 
Of  the  other  bridges,  the  handsomest  is  Glasgow 
Bridge,  built  in  1836,  on  the  site  of  a  former  bridge, 
removed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  of  Aberdeen  granite, 
5C0  ft.  in  length,  on  7  arches,  and  60  ft.  in  width 
over  the  parapets.  Hutcheson's  Bridge,  near  the 
Green,  was  built  in  1833,  and  there  is  also  a  sus- 
pension bridge  below  King's  Park. 

Public  Places  and  Monuments. — An  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze  of  William  III.,  the  gift  of  James 
Macrae  (1735),  a  citizen  of  Glasgow,  and  governor 
of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  stands  in  the  Tron- 
g^ate ;  an  obelisk  in  honour  of  Lord  Kelson,  in  the 
miblic  green ;  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  by  Marochetti,  in  front  of  the  ex- 
change, and  a'  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  the 
rame  sculptor,  near  the  Western  Club ;  a  statue  of 
Sir  John  Moore  (a  native  of  Glasgow),  in  bronze, 
on  a  granite  pedestal,  by  Flaxman;  a  similar 
statue  of  James  Watt,  by  Chantrey,  both  in 
Geoi^e  Square.  In  the  centre  of  the  same  square 
is  a  fluted  Doric  pillar,  about  100  ft.  in  height,  in 
honour  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  a  colossal  statue 
of  the  great  minstrel  at  the  top ;  in  the  town-hall 
i*  a  statue  of  William  Pitt,  in  marble,  by  Flaxman. 


The  Necropolis,  formed  by  the  Merchant  Company, 
in  1830,  in  an  elevated' park  (rising  suddenly  to 
the  heij^ht  of  200  ft.  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Molen- 
dinar  rivulet,  opposite  the  cathedral)  is  tastefully 
laid  out  di  the  various  monuments  which  it 
contains,  an  obelisk  erected  on  the  summit  of  the 
eminence,  in  honour  of  John  Knox,  surmounted 
bv  a  statue  of  the  reformer,  is  the  most  striking  : 
like  the  cathedral,  it  is  visible  at  a  great  distance 
in  every  direction.  The  Green  is  the  Hyde 
Park  of  Glasgow,  lies  between  the  Clyde  and  the 
Calton  and  Bridgeton,  and  contains  about  125 
acres,  appropriated  to  the  recreation  of  the  citizens. 
Another  fashionable  resort  is  Kelvin  Grove  Park, 
at  the  west  end,  laid  out  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  at  a  cost  of  100,000/.  There  is  also  the 
Queen's  Park,  at  the  south  side  of  the  city,  en- 
closing 120  acres. 

Churches  and  6S^<^b.— Glasgow  contains  alto- 
gether 180  places  of  worship,  including  42  churches 
of  the  establishment ;  44  free  churches;  85  united 
Presbyterians;  6  episcopal  churches;  13  Roman 
Catholics,  and  11  Baptist  chapels.  The  number 
of  dissenters  is  very  great,  comprising  not  only  the 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  a  very 
important  body,  and  every  denomination  of  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  but  many  R.  Catholics,  with 
Unitarians,  Jews,  *  Bereans,'  *  Universalists,'  and 
other  singular  sects. 

Education, — The  university  was  founded  by 
Bishop  TumbuU,  under  a  papal  bull,  dated  1450 : 
and  its  privileges  have  been  subsequently  con- 
firmed and  extended  by  royal  charters  and  par- 
liamentary statutes,  "^e  discipline  of  the  uni- 
versity is 'administered  by  the  court  of  the  rector 
(or  vice-rector),  and  by  assessors  nominated  by 
him,  who  have  for  many  years  been  the  principal 
and  professors.  The  public  affairs  of  the  univer- 
sity are  under  the  management  of  the  senate, 
which  is  composed  of  the  rector,  dean  of  faculties, 
the  principal,  and  all  the  professors,  the  latter 
being  21  in  number.  The  business  of  the  college 
as  a  subordinate  corporation,  is  conducted  by  the 
principal  and  13  professors,  called  the  Faculty, 
who,  with  the  rector  and  dean,  dispense  the  college 
patronage.  The  rector,  who  is  generally  an  emi- 
nent literary  or  politiod  character,  who  seldom 
resides,  or  even  appears,  except  at  his  inaugura- 
tion, is  chosen  annually  by  the  matriculated 
students.  The  oflice,  which  is  now  one  of  dis- 
tinction only,  has  been  filled  by  Burke,  Adam 
Smith,  Francis  Jefirey,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  other 
distinguished  men.  There  is  also  a  sinecure  ofiicer, 
named  chancellor,  nominated  for  life  by  the  senate, 
who  is  generally  a  nobleman  of  distinction.  The 
chancellor  appoints  a  vice-chancellor,  but  neither 
has  any  rights  or  priWleges  either  in  the  discipline 
of  the  mstitution  or  in  the  exercise  of  its  patron- 
age. In  addition  to  the  21  professors,  there  is  a 
lecturer  on  the  structure,  functions,  and  diseases 
of  the  eye.  Government  also  instituted,  in  1840, 
a  professorship  of  mechanics  and  civil  engineering, 
and  endowed  it  with  a  sakry  of  250/.  a  year.  The 
principal  presides  as  chairman  at  meetings  of  the 
senate,  and  generally  over  the  institution,  and  is 
honorary  professor  of  theolog}',  but  teaches  no 
class,  llie  crown  is  patron  of  the  principality, 
and  of  14  professorships,  including  that  newly  in- 
stituted; the  faculty,  rector,  and  dean  being 
patrons  of  the  remaining  8  professorships.  The 
professors  derive  their  incomes  partly  nx>m  the 
fees  paid  by  the  students  (which  vary  from  2  to  5 
guineas),  and  partly  from  funds  belonging  to  the 
college.  In  addition  to  these  sources  of  income, 
government  annually  gives  a  grant,  varying  ia 
amount,  to  augment'the  income  of  several  of  the 
chairs.    It  is  requured  by  law,  that  all  the  pro- 
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fesson  be  membexB  of  the  established  church :  the 
law,  however,  is  not  strictly  enforced,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  principal  and  theological  professors. 
Religious  distinctions  are  of  no  consequence  in 
the  case  of  students ;  those  only  who  belong  to  the 
national  church  and  whose  parents  do  not  live  in 
town,  are  required  to  attend  public  worship  in  the 
college  chapeL  The  curriculumf  or  course  of  study, 
is  divided  into  the  four  faculties  of  Arts,  Divinity, 
Medicine,  and  Law ;  which  last  is  confined  to  a 
single  professorship.  There  is  only  one  session  in 
the  year,  beginning  10th  Oct,  and  terminating 
1st  lilay.  There  are  80  bursaries,  the  benefits  of 
which  are  extended  to  65  students.  Their  average 
annual  income  is  1,165/.  10«.  4d. ;  the  highest  is 
60t;  the  lowest  4t  lOi.  Mr.  Snell,  of  Warwick- 
shire, about  a  century  ago,  left  a  landed  estate  in 
that  county  for  the  purpose  of  founding  ten  exhi- 
bitions in  Balhol  College,  Oxford,  in  favour  of 
students  of  the  episcopal  church,  who  have  at- 
tended at  least  two  sessions  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  or  one  session  there  and  two  at  some 
other  Scotch  university.  Among  the  distinguished 
persons  who  have  been  educated  on  Snelrs  foun- 
dation, may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  Adam  Smith,  and  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie. 
Each  exhibition  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  1202., 
and  lasts  for  ten  years.  As  in  the  other  Scotch 
universities,  there  are  no  apartments  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  students  within  the  college.  The 
number  of  students  varies  from  1,000  to  1,200. 
The  university  librar)-,  which  was  founded  in  the 
15th  century,  contains  about  70,000  volumes,  and 
is  open  to  all  the  students.  The  botanic  garden 
attached  to  the  chair  of  botany  in  the  university 
is  m  the  Great  W.  Road,  about  2  m.  W.  from  the 
city.  It  occupies  an  elevjited  situation  in  the 
vicinitv  of  the  new  observatory.  Some  of  the 
most  illustrious  names  in  the  literature  of  Soot- 
land  have  been  professors  in  the  University  of 
GUsgow :  amongst  others  may  be  specified  Hut- 
cheson,  Adam  Smith,  Simson,  Millar,  and  Reid. 

Anderson's  University,  or  Andersonian  Institu- 
tion, was  founded  by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Universit^r  of  Glas- 
gow, who  died  in  1796,  leaving  his  effects,  including 
his  museum  and  philosophical  apparatus,  to  the 
institution.  It  is  under  the  management  of  a 
large  body  of  trustees,  elected  periodically.  It 
possesses  a  tine  building  in  George  Street,  em- 
oracing  suitable  class  rooms,  a  lai;^  hall,  chemical 
rooms,  and  a  museum.  It  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct apartments : — 1.  General  branches  for  youth, 
consistmg  of  mathematics,  logic  and  ethics,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  French,German,  geography, 
drawing,  and  painting.  2.  A  medical  school, 
embracmg  all  the  branches  for  the  various  colleges 
of  surgeons,  and  public  boards.  3.  Mechanics' 
classes ;  comprising  50  lectures  on  mechanics  and 
chemistry  in  alternate  winters^  and  drawing. 
Excepting  those  in  the  mechanics*  classes,  the 
lecturers  pay  rents  for  their  rooms.    The  staff  of 

Srofessors  numbered  14  in  1862.  There  is  a  good 
brary,  to  which  the  students  have  access.  The 
classes  for  mechanics  in  this  institution  were  the 
Jirgt  established  in  the  empire. 

The  Glasgow  mechanics' institution  was  founded 
in  1828,  chiefly  by  some  members  of  the  mechanics' 
class  in  Anderson's  University,  who  felt  dissatis- 
fied with  the  management  A  ticket,  price  5«., 
admits  to  the  classes  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry,  on  each  of  which  there  are  courses  of 
lectures.  Mathematics  and  other  branches  are 
also  taught  A  scientific  and  literary  reading-room 
is  attached  to  the  institution.  The  Athensoum  in 
Ingram  Street  was  established  in  1847.  Its  object 
is  to  place  within  reach  of  the  public  the  most 


recent  information  on  all  subjects  of  f^eaenl 
interest,  whether  commercial,  literary,  or  scientific. 
It  has  a  good  libnury,  and  its  laige  hall  is  supplied 
with  newspapers  and  other  perioScal  publicataona. 

An  immense  number  of  public  and  private 
schools  and  academies,  some  supported  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  subscriptions,  and  others  depending 
entirely  on  fees — are  scattered  over  all  parte  of 
the  city.  But  the  means  of  elementaiy  instmc- 
tion  are,  nevertheless,  said  to  be  still  rather 
deficient. 

The  High  School  of  Glasgow  was  formerly  an 
exclusively  classical  seminary,  with  the  exception 
of  a  ¥mting  class,  having  5  teachers  for  Latin  and 
Greek,  with  1  for  writing;  the  time  devoted  to 
classical  literature  being  from  5  to  6  hours  daily. 
But  in  1884  it  was  resolved  to  modify  the  course 
of  instruction  in  the  school,  so  as  to  make  it  more 
suitable  to  the  wants  of  a  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  city.  In  consequence,  the  clasucal 
department  was  limited  to  2  teachers,  and  the  time 
to  2  hours;  and  teachers  of  English  literature, 
geography,  mathematics,  modem  languages,  and 
drawing  were  introduced.  In  1836  a  chemical 
class  was  established;  and  soon  afterwards  this 
department  was  made  to  embrace  natural  philo- 
sophy and  natural  history. 

Abnormal  school,  or  a  school  for  instructing 
teachers  in  the'art  of  tuition,  was  founded  by  the 
GUisgow  Educational  Committee  in  1886,  and  was 
the  first  seminary  of  the  kind  in  Sootland.  Its 
directors  must,  according  to  its  constitution,  belong 
to  the  national  church ;  but  there  is  no  such  ex- 
clusion in  regard  to  those  who  are  instructed  in  it 
The  fee  is  8^  3i.  for  the  course  of  training,  which 
may  extend  over  a  whole  year.  The  Free  Chnrch 
has,  also,  a  well  attended  and  efficient  normal 
school 

Notwithstanding  their  devotion  to  conmierdal 
pursuits,  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  have  always 
been  distinguished  by  their  attention  to  and 
patronage  of  literature  and  sdenoe.  The  Literair 
and  Commercial  Society  was  established  nearly  a 
century  ago,  and  can  exhibit  in  the  list  of' its 
members,  at  different  times,  the  names  of  Dr. 
Francis  Hiitcheson,  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Joseph 
Black,  Mr.  Millar,  professor  of  law,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished individuals.  It  has,  since  ite  origin, 
been  attended  by  the  leading  citizens  of  Gla^^w, 
both  literary  and  commerciu.  In  the  range  of  its 
discussions,  it  includes  every  subject  except  tfaeo- 
lojpr  and  party  politics.  The  Ghisgow  Philoso- 
phical Society,  instituted  in  1802,  is  also  an 
important  association.  The  Maitland  Club,  insti- 
tuted in  Glasgow  in  1828,  is  similar  to  the 
Bannatyne  Club  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Roxbur;gbe 
Club  of  London,  printing  for  the  use  of  its  members 
MSS.  and  rare  works  illustrative  of  the  early 
history,  manners,  and  literature  of  Scotland,  ft 
was  originally  limited  to  50  membws,  but  has 
been  extended  to  100.  Glas^w  has  also  two 
statistical  societies,  a  geological  society,  and 
seve;ral  others.  In  addition  to  those  belonging  to 
the  university,  to  Anderson's  institution,  the 
Athenaeum,  and  the  mechanics'  institute,  there  are 
numerous  subscription  and  circulating  libraries. 

Letterpress  printing  was  not  introduced  into 
Glasgow  till  1688,  upwards  of  100  years  afler  it 
had  been  established  in  Edinburgh ;  nor  did  it 
flourish  for  nearly  a  century  after  its  introduction. 
But  about  the  middle  of  last  century  the  Meaara. 
Foulis  raised  the  Glasf^w  press  to  the  highest 
eminence,  and  their  editions  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Greek  and  Latin  classics  are  viduable  alike 
for  the  beauty  of  their  typography  and  their 
accuracy.  Glasgow  is  not,  however,  a  literary 
mart ;  and  ita  authors  usually  make  arrangementa 
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with  Edinbnigh  or  London  houses  for  printing 
andpubHshing  their  works. 

CnaritabU  and  Reformatory  InttiiuHotu, — The 
charitable  institntions  of  the  city  are  too  nomeroos 
to  be  minutely  specified.  They  comprise,  amongst 
others,  two  lving4n  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  a 
cow-pox  institution,  Magdalen  asylum,  deaf  and 
dumb  institution,  blind  asylum,  eye  infirmary, 
lunatic  asylum,  house  of  refage,  humane  society, 
Ac  In  addition  to  Hutcheson's  hospital  fur  the 
maintenance  of  decayed  burgesses  and  their 
widows,  and  the  education  of  boys,  sons  of  bur- 
gesses, there  are  numerous  free  schools  for  the  poor, 
and  similar  institutions. 

A  regular  police  establishment  was  first  organ- 
ised in  Glasgow,  by  act  of  parliament,  in  1800. 
This  was  followed  by  a  separate  act  for  Gorbals, 
another  for  Calton,  a  fourth  for  Anderston,  and  a 
fifth  for  the  river  and  harbour,  all  included  within 
the  present  parliamentary  limits.  These  five 
separate  and  mdependent  establishments  were  not 
found  to  work  unifonnly  or  satisfactorily— fre- 
quent jarrings  occurring  amongst  the  various 
officers — ^till  the  magistrates  and  town  council,  in 
1846,  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  parliament 
for  a  bill  to  abolish  these  separate  jurisdictions, 
and  unite  the  whole  into  one  muniapality,  with 
one  set  of  magistrates  and  police  officers ;  which 
bill,  after  considerable  opposition,  passed  both 
houses  of  parliament  in  the  summer  of  1846 ;  and 
after  the  election  of  councillors  and  magistrates, 
in  November  of  that  year,  came  into  operation. 

The  city  is  divided,  for  police  purposes,  into  five 
districts  or  divisions.  To  each  division  an  assis- 
tant superintendent  is  attached,  who  is  responsible 
to  Uie  chief  superintendent  for  the  men  under  his 
charge,  and  for  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  district. 
In  each  district  a  police  court  is  held  every  morn- 
ing for  the  trial  of  offenders;  one  magistrate 
presiding  in  the  central  police  court,  while  another 
magistrate  holds  a  court  in  each  of  three  other 
districts,  at  different  hours.  A  court  is  also  held 
fur  the  trial  of  offenders  against  the  river  and 
hart>our  regulations. 

The  prison  of  Glasgow  consists  of  two  branches, 
the  north,  fonnerly  denominated  the  city  and 
county  bridewell,  situated  in  Duke  Street, — and 
the  south,  in  connection  with  the  court  house, 
fronting  the  Green,  or  public  park.  The  Glasgow 
bridew^  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  empire,  and, 
according  to  the  official  report  of  the  inspector  of 
prisons,  it  leaves,  in  respect  of  cleanliness  and 
economy,  nothing  to  desire,  and  is  a  pattern  for 
Europe. 

Harhowr  and  Shipping.  —  Glasgow  owes  its 
present  greatness  to  its  advantageous  situation  on 
a  fine  river,  in  one  of  the  richest  coal  and  mineral 
districts  in  the  empire.  Originally,  however,  the 
Clyde  was  much  encumbered  by  fords  and  shallows, 
and  for  a  lengthened  period  it  served  rather  to  ex- 
cite and  disappoint  expectation,  than  to  confer  any 
real  commercial  advantage  on  the  city.  In  1662, 
after  several  other  schemes  had  failed,  the  magis- 
trates of  Glasgow  purchased  the  ground  on  which 
Port  Glasgow  (16  miles  lower  down  the  river), 
now  stanch,  where  they  formed  a  harbour  and  a 

f  raving  dock,  the  first  work  of  its  kind  in  Scotland, 
or  a  considerable  period  the  intercourse  between 
Glasgow  and  its  newly  acquired  port  was  princi- 
pally carried  on  by  land  carriage;  but  from  1665 
attempts  were  every  now  and  then  made  to 
deepen  the  river.  In  1688  a  quay  was  formed  at 
the  Broomielaw;  but  even  so  late  as  1775  no  ves- 
sel drawing;  6  ft.  water  could  reach  Glasgow,  ex- 
cept at  spnng  tides.  At  length,  however,  a  plan 
proposed  in  1769  by  Mr.  Golbum,  engineer  of 


Chester,  for  deepening  the  river  to  7  ft.  at  neap 
tides,  was  adopted.  He  proceeded  to  accomplish 
his  task,  partly  by  the  employment  of  dredging 
machines,  and  partly  by  constructing  dams  and 
jetties,  so  as  to  confine  and  strengthen  the  course 
of  the  river.  These  measures  have  since  been  con- 
tinuously and  energetically  followed  up,  particu- 
larly of  late  years;  and  with  such  success  that 
there  are  now  usually  15  or  16  ft.  water  in  the 
river  at  high  water  neaps.  The  total  cost  of  this 
undertaking  has  been  above  two  millions,  and  the 
work  of  deepening  and  straightening  the  river  is 
still  vigorously  prosecuted.  The  river,  for  7  m. 
below  the  dty,  is  very  much  contracted,  and 
forms  nearly  a  straight  line ;  the  sloping  banks, 
formed  of  whinstone,  being  constructed  m  imita- 
tion of  ashlar.  The  accommodation  f5r  shipping 
at  the  Broomielaw,  or  harbour,  is  now,  also,  very 
greatly  extended.  It  comprises  about  56  acres  of 
water.  The  quays,  on  both  sides  the  river,  are 
nearly  8  m.  in  length,  and  are  amply  furnished 
with  sheds  for  goods,  cranes,  Ac,  and  have  the 
unportant  advantage  of  being  directlj  connected, 
by  means  of  the  General  Terminus  hue,  wit^  the 
various  railways  that  centre  in  the  dty.  The 
revenue  of  the  Clyde  trust,  in  1862,  was 
111,493/: 

The  influence  of  these  improvements  on  the 
shipping  and  trade  of  Glasgow  has  been  most 
striking.  Dr.  Cleland  says  that,  *  less  than  50 
years  ago,  a  few  gabbards,  and  these  only  30  or 
40  tons  burden,  came  up  to  Glasgow ;  and  I  re- 
collect the  time  when,  for  weekt  togetiier^  not  a 
vessel  of  any  description  was  to  be  found  in  the 
port  of  Glasgow.'  (Former  and  Present  State  of 
Glasgow,  80.)  Now,  however,  a  greater  number 
of  sailing  vessels  and  of  steamers  belong  to  Glas- 
gow than  to  any  other  Scotch  port;  and  the 
harbour  is  constantly  crowded  with  ships  from 
foreign  parts,  coasting  vessels,  and  steamers.  The 
steam-packet«  belonging  to  the  Clyde  that  ply  to 
Liverpool,  Dublin,  and  Belfast,  are  amongst  the 
finest  vessels  of  their  class  in  the  empire.  In  all 
there  belonged  to  Glasgow,  on  the  1st  January, 
1864,  167  sailing  vessels  under  50  and  878  sailing 
vessels  above  50  tons — the  former  of  a  total  burden 
of  5,861,  and  the  hitter  of  191,932  tons.  Of  steamera 
there  were,  at  the  same  date,  87  under  50,  and  164 
above  50  tons — the  former  of  a  total  burden  of 
1,156,  and  the  latter  of  63,469  tons.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  1863,  there  cleared  at  the  port  184 
British  vessels,  of  a  total  burden  of  65,983  tons, 
and  4  foreign  vessels,  of  a  burden  of  1,634  tons. 
The  foreign  shipping,  it  will  be  seen,  is  but 
small. 

The  gross  amount  of  customs  duties  received  at 
various  periods  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  com- 
merce of  Glasgow  in  a  striking  manner.  These  cus- 
toms duties  amounted  to  but  3,124/.  in  1812 ;  they 
had  risen  to  16.147iL  in  1822 ;  to  68,7417.  in  1832 ;  to 
526,1012.  in  1842;  to  640,568/.  in  1850;  to880,62U 
in  1860;  and  to  979,950/.  in  1863.  In  respect  to 
the  value  of  exported  home  produce,  Glasgow 
ranks  as  the  fourth  port  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  value  of  such  exports  was  5,776,003/.  in  1862, 
and  6,770,868/.  in  1868. 

Canah  and  Railroads,^~ln  addition  to  river 
navigation,  the  dty  enjoys  the  advantage  of  seve- 
ral canals  and  railroads.  Of  the  former,  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  generally  called  the  Great  Canal,  be- 
gun in  1768,  but  not  completed  till  1798,  is  by  far 
the  most  important.  It  unites  the  two  seas  on  the 
E.  and  W.  of  Scotland,  extending  from  Grange- 
mouth on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  to  Bowling  Bay  on 
the  Clyde,  a  distance  of  85  m.,  with  a  collateral 
cut  of  2|  m.  to  Port  Dundas,  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow.    Its  medium  width  at  tha 
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surface  is  56  ft.,  at  the  bottom  27,  and  the  depth 
of  water  10  ft, ;  thus  sening  for  the  transit  of  ves- 
sels of  upwards  of  100  tons  burden.  The  Union 
Canal  from  Edinburgh  joins  this  canal  4  m.  E. 
(irangemouth.  The  other  canals  are,  the  Monk- 
land,  length  12  m.,  which  connects  Glasgow  with 
the  coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  pars,  of  Old  and 
New  Monkland;  and  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and 
Johnstone  CanaL  The  depth  of  these  caiuils  is 
6  ft.  With  regard  to  railways,  Glasgow  is  amply 
furnished,  and  is,  indeed,  a  principal  centre  of 
railway  communication.  The  city  is,  in  fact, 
either  the  source  or  is  intimately  connected  with 
all  the  principal  Scottish  lines ;  at  the  same  time 
that  she  is  supplied  by  numerous  smaller  lines 
with  the  products  of  the  adjacent  znineral  and 
other  districts.  Among  the  principal  lines  may  be 
specified  the  Caledonian,  uniting  Glasgow  with 
Carlisle,  and  consequently,  with  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  London ;  the  lines  to  Edinburgh, 
Greenock,  and  Avr;  the  Scottish  Central  leading 
to  Stirling,  Pertli,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen.  There 
are  five  termini  for  different  railways.  The 
Caledonian  has  a  joint  terminus  with  the  Gam- 
kirk  railway,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  a  terminus  on  the  south  side,  near  that  of  the 
Glasgow  and  South  Western  line. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures.-'TnoT  to  1300, 
(ilasgow  was  a  fishing  village,  that  part  of  it 
lying  on  the  river,  now  the  Briggate,  being  called 
the  Fisher  Row.  The  business  was  long  on  a  small 
scale,  and  limited  to  the  home  market;  but,  in 
1450,  the  trade  of  fishing  and  curing  salmon  and 
herrings  for  the  French  market  was  introduced; 
a  traflic  that  was  followed  with  varied  success  for 
about  two  centuries.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  important  branch  of  business  carried 
on  here  till  1688,  when  a  person  of  the  name  of 
lleyming,  and  partners,  proposed  to  erect  a  weav- 
ing factory,  provided  the  municipal  authorities 
would  grant  them  encouragement.  On  consider- 
ing this  offer,  the  town-council  gave  them  a  lease 
of  suitable  premises,  for  17  years,  free  of  rent;  an 
act  of  liberality  that  ran  great  risk  of  being  de- 
feated by  the  opposition  of  the  freemen  weavers, 
who  protested  against  the  j^rant,  on  the  groiuid 
that  the  factory  would  be  mjurious  to  their  in- 
terests. In  the  end  the  company,  to  get  rid 
of  the  opposition,  agreed  not  to  employ  any 
weavers  other  than  freemen.  This  was  the  origin 
of  weaving  factories  in  Glasgow.  But  nearly  a 
century  elapsed  before  the  manufacture  of  lawns, 
cambrics,  and  such  like  fabrics,  was  introduced. 
These,  however,  were  extensively  produced  from 
about  1740,  till  the  business  was  .superseded  by 
the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 

The  situation  of  Glasgow  as  to  trade,  in  1651, 
may  be  accurately  learned  from  the  statement  of 
Tucker,  who  haa  been  commissioned  by  Crom- 
well's government  to  draw  up  a  report,  on  the 
revenue  of  customs  and  excise  in  Scotland. 
*  With,'  says  he,  speaking  of  Glasgow,  *  the  ex- 
ception of  the  colleginors,  all  the  inhabitants  are 
traders;  some  to  Ireland,  with  small  smiddy 
coals,  in  open  boats,  from  four  to  ten  tons,  from 
whence  they  bring  hoops,  rungs,  barrel  staves, 
meal,  oats,* and  butter;  some  to  France,  with 
plaiding,  coals,  and  herring,  from  which  the 
return  is  salt,  pepper,  raisins,  and  prunes ;  some 
to  Norway  for  timber.  There  hath  likewise  been 
some  who  ventured  as  far  as  Barbadoes,  but  the 
loss  which  they  sustained  by  being  obliged  to 
come  home  late  in  the  year,  has  made  them  dis- 
continue going  thither  any  more.  The  mercan- 
tile genius  of  the  people  is  strong,  if  they  were 
not  checked  and  kept  imder  by  the  shallowness 
of  their  river  every  day  more  and  more  increas- 


ing and  filling  up,  so  that  no  vessel  of  any  buiden 
can  come  up  nearer  the  town  than  14  m.,  where 
they  must  unlade,  and  send  up  their  timber  on 
rafts,  and  all  other  commodities  by  3  or  4  tons  of 
goods  at  a  time,  in  small  cobbles,  or  boats  of  3, 
4,  or  5,  and  none  above  6  ton  a  boat.  There  is  in 
this  place  a  collector,  a  cheque,  and  four  waiters. 
There  are  12  vessels  belonging  to  the  merchants 
of  this  port,  viz.  3  of  150  tons  each,  1  of  140,  2 
of  100, 1  of  50,  8  of  30,  1  of  15,  and  1  of  12,  none 
of  which  come  up  to  the  town.    Total  957  tons.' 

A  company  for  carrying  on  the  whale  fishery 
and  making  soap  was  formed  in  1674.  They 
employed  five  ships,  and  had  extensive  premises 
at  Greenock  for  Ixnling  blubber  and  canng  &fa. 
The  whale  fishery  has  long  been  given  up,  but 
the  soap  manufacture  has  ever  since  been  exten- 
sively carried  on.  This  is  evinced  bv  the  fact, 
that  the  quantity  of  soap  made  in  (Glasgow  in 
1848  amounted  to  9,248,140  lbs.  of  hard,  4,246,922 
lbs.  of  soft,  and  598,110  lbs.  silicated  soap,  being 
about  2-3rds  of  the  whole  quantity  of  soap  made 
during  the  same  year  in  Scotland.  The  manu- 
facture of  ropes  was  commenced  in  1696 ;  and  two 
years  afterwards  an  act  of  ^rliament  was  obtained 
m  favour  of  this  business,  imposing  a  duty  on  all 
ropes  imported  ftom  the  Sound  or  £.  seas ;  and, 
in  return,  the  company  were  to  advance  a  capital 
of  40,000^  Scots,  and  to  bring  in  foreignen  to  the 
work.  The  manufacture  of  ropes  and  cordage  is 
now  also  an  extensive  brancn  of  industrv,  in 
which  large  capitals  are  invested.  The  tanning 
of  leather  and  the  brewing  business  were  intro- 
duced previously  to  the  Union  (1707),  and  have 
ever  since,  particularly  the  latter,  formed  im- 
portant branches  of  manufacture.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  Scotch  ale  imported  into  our  colonies 
is  produced  at  Glasgow. 

But  it  was  not  till  after  the  Union,  in  1707, 
when  the  trade  to  the  American  and  West  Indian 
colonies  was,  for  the  first  time,  opened  to  the 
enterprise  and  activity  of  the  Scotch,  that  the 
commercial  energies  of  Glasgow  began  to  be 
fully  developed.  Her  merchants  immediately 
embarked  in  the  trade  to  the  W.  Indies  and 
America,  especially  in  that  to  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia; and  such  was  the  success  that  attended 
their  efforts  in  this  new  department,  that  in  a 
few  years  ^Glasgow  became  the  grand  eit<repo< 
through  which  the  farmers  general  of  France 
principally  received  their  supplies  of  tobacco. 
But  for  a  considerable  time  they  carried  on  their 
colonial  trade  in  vessels  chartered  from  English 
ports;  and  it  was  not  till  1718,  that  a  ship,  built 
in  the  Clyde,  the  propertv  of  Glasgow  merchants, 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  To  such  an  extent  was 
this  branch  of  commerce  carried  on,  that,  for 
several  years  prior  to  1770,  the  annual  import  of 
tobacco*  into  the  Clyde  ranged  from  35,000  to 
45,000  hogsheads.  In  1771,  the  quantity  was 
49,016  hogsheads;  and  in  1775,  57,148.  The 
American  war  put  an  end  to  a  traffic  from  which 
Glasgow  had  reaped  great  advantages.  But  no 
sooner  had  this  business  been  cut  off  than  the 
merchants  directed  their  enerj^es  tu  other  chan- 
nels ;  and  found  in  the  extension  of  the  W.  Indian 
trade,  and  still  more  in  the  introduction  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  new  and  far  more  productive 
sources  of  employment  and  wealth.  The  wonder^ 
ful  inventions  and  discoveries  of  Hai^greaves, 
Arkwright.  and  Watt,  powerfully  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  more  enterprising  and  intelligent 
citizens  of  Glasgow;  and  in  a  few  years  the 
cotton  manufacture  was  introduced  and  estab- 
lished. The  manufacture  of  linens,  lawns,  cam- 
brics, Ac,  having  been  already  extensively  carried 
on,  the  work  people  had  little  difficulty  in  apply- 
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in^  thcmclvcs  to  the  new  business ;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  favourable  situation  of  the  city  for 
trade,  and  its  unlimited  command  of  coal  and 
iron  ore,  gave  it  ever}'  facility  for  successfullv 
prosecuting  the  manufacture.  Hence  it  is  that 
for  a  lengthened  period  Glasgow  has  been  second 
5>nly  to  Manchester  in  this  great  department  of 
industry.  Her  cotton  mills  are  on  the  largest 
Hcale,  her  machinery  is  of  the  most  perfect  descrip- 
tion, and  ui  the  fineness  of  her  muslins  and  other 
fabrics  she  is,  perhaps,  unrivalled.  The  following 
table,  compiled  from  official  returns  (Miscellaneoug 
Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Part  V.  1864), 
shows  the  average  wages  earned  by  the  workers 
in  these  various  branches  of  industry,  in  the  year 
1863:—  ^  ^ 
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Cotton  Spdcnino  : 

CftTding  Masters  .... 

b». 

Carders  (Girls)    .        .        .        . 

U.M. 

„        (BOJ^B)      .... 

6(1.  to  9d. 

Spinnhig  Mastera 

6«.  to  10«. 

Spinners,  Irt  Class      . 

fi«.4d. 

„         2ndClAt8     . 

A»,  M.  to  b». 

„         drd  Class      . 

Zs.  to  8«.  6d. 

Pieoers,  Ist  Class,  (Girls  chiefly) 

U8d. 

„      3nd  Class 

u.  ed. 

„      8rd  Class 

9d,  to  1«.  id. 

Self -actor  Overlookers 

3*.8d. 

Hochanios 

4s. 

MiUwrlghts         .... 

is. 

F0WElt.UX>M  WBAvnro : 

Tenters 

4s.  8d, 

Starchers  or  Dressers  . 

4s.  M. 

Weavers,  Ist  Class  (Girls)  . 

U.Sd. 

2nd  C!lasB  (do.)    . 

Is.  6d. 

Uechanics 

4s. 

MUlwrights         .... 

4s. 

Hand-u)om  WaAvnfG,  Wabping, 
&c. : 
Warpers 

2«.  8d. 

Winders  (by  Machine) 

1#. 

Weavers,  Cotton  Fabrics     . 

Is.  2d. 

„        liUed  Fabrics     . 

U.  9d. 

Blbachiko: 

Men  employed  in  Firing,  Boil-  \ 

ing,  Wheel-washmg,  Mang-  \ 

2s.  2d.  to  2s.  6d. 

ling,&c ] 

Beetlcrs  and  Cloth  Lappers 

2s.  2d.  to  Ss. 

Women 

U.  to  1*.  M. 

Boys 

9d.  to  Is.  9d. 

Cauco  PraxTDfo : 

ns.4d.in4s.M. 

„             Apprentices 

U.  8d.  to  2s.  6d. 

„             Women 

U.M.tols.lOd. 

Cylhider  Printers,  Journeymen . 

4s.2d.toSs.4d. 

„                  Apprentices  . 

ls.8d.toSs.Bd. 

Flat  Press  Printers     . 

5s.  to  6s. 

Lead  Plate  Dischargers 

2s.6d.toZs.6d. 

Hand  EngraTers,  Journeymen   . 

Zs.4d.  to  es.Bd. 

„                Apprentioes    . 

6d.  to  2s.  M. 

Machine  Engravers     . 

4s.  2d.  to  4s.  dd. 

Die  Cutters  .        .       ^        .        . 

4s.  2d.  to  6s.  6d. 

Block  Cutters,  Journeymen 

3s.  4d.  to  4s.  2d. 

„            Apprentices 

8d.  to  2s.  6d. 

Pattern  Designers 

6s.  to  10#. 

Putters  on  and  Sketch  Makers   . 

3s.4d.tobs.10d. 

Colour  Mixers,  Journeymen 

4s.  2d.  to  104. 

„            Apprentices 

\0d.  to  Zs.  4d. 

Bleachers 

2s.6d.tods.4d. 

Dyers 

2s.  Sd.  to  4s.  2d. 

Wheelmen  and  Winoers 

2s.  to  8s. 

Warehouse  Women     . 

lOd.  to  U.  4d. 

Mechanics 

Zs.  8d.  to  6s.  8d. 

Joiners 

Zs.  4d.  to  4«.  6d. 

Masons 

Zs.4d.to4s.8d. 

Firemen 

2s.  4d.  to  Zs.  4d. 

Labourers 

U.  M.  to  2s.  6d. 

Boys  and  Girls    .       .       .       . 

M.  to  lOd. 

Glasgow  is  not  only  a  grand  centre  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  but  if  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  15  m. 
Vol.  II. 


be  drawn  around  Glasgow,  it  will  embrace  the 
whole  cotton  district  of  Scotland  except  a  few 
miles  scattered  up  and  down  in  some  distant 
localities.  There  are,  on  the  average,  25,000  per- 
sons employed  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Glasgow. 
Glasgow  has  likewise  become  the  centre  of  a 
most  extensive  iron  trade.  The  production  of 
iron  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  exceeds 
that  of  the  whole  of  S.  Wales.  The  banks  of  the 
river  and  the  suburbs  are  marked  by  many  largo 
ship-building  yards,  print  and  dye  works,  cotton 
factories,  chemical  works,  and  by  about  130  blast 
furnaces  and  iron  factories ;  among  which  the  most 
conspicuous  are  Napier's  ship-yaxxls,  Dixon's  iron- 
works, Napier's  Vulcan  Foundry,  and  Higgin- 
botham's  cotton  factory. 

The  chemical  works  at  St.  Rollox,  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  lime, 
soda  and  soap,  are  considered  the  most  extensive 
in  Europe.  They  extend  over  14  acres  of  ground, 
and  contain  upwards  of  100  furnaces,  retorts,  or  tire- 
places.  Distillation,  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware, sugar-refining,  and  many  minor  branches 
of  uidustiy,  are  successfully  prosecuted.  The  re- 
lative importance  of  the  various  manufactures 
carried  on  in  Glasgow  may  be  judged,  to  some 
extent,  from  the  export  taoles,  which  show,  for 
the  year  1863,  the  total  value  of  home  produce  to 
have  been  6,763,806^,  in  which  sum  cotton  piece 
goods  figured  to  the  amount  of  2,530,7692.,  hosiery 
and  small  wares  111,989/1,  linen  piece  gooils 
485,6072.,  and  haberdashery  and  millinery  148,00521 
The  importance  of  the  cotton  manufacture  may 
be  further  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  exports  of 
Glasgow  represent  very  nearly  the  wnole  of 
Scotland,  the  exports  from  the  kingdom,  in  1863, 
having  been  to  the  amount  of  2,658,4052.,  and 
those  of  Glaj^w  alone  2,530,7692. 

Ship-building,  except  in  respect  to  iron  steam- 
boats, can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Glasgow, 
being  chiefly  confined  to  Patrick,  Govan,  Dumbar- 
ton, Bowling  Bay,  Port  Glasgow,  and  Greenock. 
But  Glasgow  and  the  Clyde  generally  are  more 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  steam  machinery' 
and  the  building  of  iron  steamers  than  perhaps  any 
other  place  in  the  empire.  They  have,  also,  sup- 
plied machinery  to  some  of  the  largest  and  finest 
vessels  belonging  to  foreign  powers,  as  well  as  to 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain. 

Progress  of  Population  cmd  Pauperism, — Ac- 
cording to  the  best  attainable  information,  the  pop* 
of  Glasgow,  at  different  periods  doipi'n  to  1861,  has 
been  as  follows : — 


Teiw 

iBhmMtanU 

T«ftn 

Inbmbitanto 

1660 

4,600 

1801 

77,886 

1610 

7,644 

1811 

100,749 

1660 

14,678 

1821 

147,048 

1708 

12,766 

1831 

202.426 

1740 

17,0»4 

1841 

282.134 

1763 

28,300 

1861 

829,097 

1780 

42,833 

1861 

894,864 

It  will  bo  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  dur- 
ing the  interval  between  1801  and  1861,  the  in- 
crease of  the  pop.  of  Glasgow  has  been  no  less 
than  865  per  cent— a  progress  wholly  unexampled 
in  any  old  settled  country. 

The  increase  of  pop.  has,  of  course,  been  mainly 
occasioned  by  the  still  more  rapid  increase  of 
wealth  and  employment.  It  has  not,  however, 
depended  wholly  on  this ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  mcrease  of  pop.  has  in  some  degree 
exceeded  the  increased  demand  for  labour,  vast  as 
that  increase  has  been.  ITiis  has  been  principally 
a  consequence  of  the  prodigious  influx  of  labourers 
from  Ireland.    There  are,  probably,  but  few  iu- 
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Btunces  in  whicli  the  Irish  have  been  improved  by 
the  chanpje;  but  they  have  had,  partly  by  the 
effect  of  their  competition  in  reducing  wages,  and 
partly  and  principally  by  their  habituating  the 
Scotch,  through  their  example,  to  become  con- 
tented with  a  lower  standard  of  comfort,  the  most 
pernicious  influence  over^  the  condition  of  the 
Scotch  part  of  the  labouring  pop.  At  the  same 
time,  too,  that  Irish  labourers  have  been  pouring 
into  the  city,  the  weavers,  who  form  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  pop.,  have  had  to  bear  up  against  the 
competition  or  the  power-loom.  In  fact,  but  for 
the  reduction  of  wages  occasioned  by  the  Irish 
immigration,  it  is  probable  that  the  race  of  hand- 
loom  weavers  in  Glas^w  would  have  been  nearly 
extinct.  And  considering  the  fluctuations  to  which 
this  business  is  exposed,  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  learned,  and  the  comparatively  low  wages 
which  those  engaged  in  it  have  always  earned,  no 
one  could  regret  its  annihilation.  Bat  the  moment 
a  Scotch  family  has  withdrawn  from  the  business, 
its  place  has  been  supplied  by  an  Irish  one ;  and 
the  extension  of  power-looms  has  been  checked  by 
the  extreme  lowness  of  the  wages  paid  to  the 
hand-loom  weavers,  a  clear  picture  of  which  is 
given  in  a  preceding  table,  drawn  up  from  official 
documents. 

In  consequence  of  this  depressed  state  of  the 
weaver  pop.,  of  the  fluctuations  incident  to  manu^ 
facturing  employment.,  and  of  the  crowded,  filthy, 
and  miserable  lodgings  occupied  by  the  pauper 
portion  of  the  pop.,  Glasgow  is  frequently  visited 
by  the  most  destmctive  fevers,  and  the  rate  of 
mortality  has  of  late  years  been  very  high.  It  is 
usual  to  ascribe  much  of  the  want  and  suffering  of 
the  poor  of  Glasgow^  as  of  other  great  towns,  to 
the  prevalence  of  drunkenness ;  but  it  can  be 
shown  from  oflicial  returns  that  drinking,  instead 
of  increasing,  has  con^derably  diminish^ 

Parliamentary  Bepresentation  and  Municipal 
Cowemment— Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the 
representation  of  Gla^ow  was  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible state.  This  great  city  had  not  even  a  re- 
presentative of  its  own,  but  was  united  with  the 
insignificant  bors.  of  Kutheiiglen,  Renf^w,  and 
Dumbarton,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ; 
the  vote  of  each  of  these  bore,  having  equal  weight 
with  that  of  Glasgow.  The  Reform  Act  made  an 
end  of  this  preposterous  arrangement,  and  con- 
ferred on  Glasgow  the  priviloge  of  sending  2 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  pari.  bor.  includes 
Gotbals,  Calton,  Bridgeton,  Anderston,  Camlachie, 
and  part  of  Port  Dundas,  and  had  16,278  regis- 
tered electors  in  1865.  The  corporation  revenue 
amounted  to  16,061£.  in  1863-4.  The  gross  an- 
nual value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income- 
tax  was  1,972,901Z.  in  1857,  and  2,614,845/.  in 
1862.  The  government  of  the  city  is  vested  in  a 
provost  and  50  councUlore. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  Glasgow,  little 
need  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  incident- 
ally said.  So  insignificant  at  first  was  this  great 
city,  that  it  was  included  in  the  privileged  boimd- 
,  aries  of  Rutheiglen,  which  was  made  a  royal  bot. 
in  1202.  Nor  was  it  till  1611  that  a  similar  pri\'l- 
l^e  was  conferred  on  Glasgow,  though  it  had  long 
enjoyed  the  rank  and  importance  of  a  biH*.  of 
barony,  originally  bestowed  on  it  by  Bishop  Joce- 
line  about  the  year  1172.  The  see  was  made 
archiepiscopal  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. From  the  timf^  of  Achaius,  the  restorer  of 
the  bishopric,  till  the  Reformation,  Glasgow  was 
governed  by  26  bishops  and  4  archbishops ;  and 
betw^een  the  Reformation  and  the  final  establish- 
ment of  Presbvtery,  in  1790,  by  14  Protestant 
archbififtiops.  "the  town  was,  in  former  times,  fre- 
quently visited  by  the  plague^    Leprosy  also  pre- 
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vailed:  there  was  a  leper  hospital  in  the  GoibaK 
The  famous  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  which,  In  1638,  displaced  Episcopacy, 
deposed  and  excommunicated  the  bishops,  and  es- 
tablished Presbvtery,  was  held  in  Glasgow.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  Union,  in  1707,  the  citizens 
manifested  great  discontent,  and  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  restnuned  from  outrage ;  but  that  event, 
by  opening  new  sources  of  trade,  eventually  proved 
ol  the  most  signal  advantage  to  their  city.  They 
raised  2  battalions  of  600  men  in  defence  of  go- 
vernment, in  1745,  but  the  city  was,  notwith- 
standing, taken  by  the  Pretender,  and  had  to  sub- 
mit to  heav^  exactions.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  American  war,  in  1775,  the  citizens  of  Glas- 
gow raised,  at  their  own  expense,  a  regiment  of 
1,000  men;  and  during  the  iBVolutiooaiy  war 
with  France,  th^y  kept  on  foot  several  regimenta 
of  volunteers. 

In  more  recent  times  the  contests  between  may- 
ten  and  their  workmen,  resulting,  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  in  strikes  ahd  combinations  for  an 
advance  of  wages,  have  been  pretty  frequent. 
In  some  instances,  these  strikes  have  been  sup- 
ported with  great  obstinacy;  and,  on  one  occa- 
sion, they  were  productive' of  fatal  results,  and 
were  found  to  involve  principles  of  the  most  de- 
structive tendency.  Among  recent  incidents  in 
the  history  of  Glasgow  may  be  mentioned  the 
visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  city  on  the  14th  of 
August,  1849. 

Glasoovt  (Port).    See  Port  Giasgow. 

GLASTONBURY,  a  bor.,  town,  and  par,  of 
England,  co.  Somerset,  hund.  Glaston- twelve- 
hides,  on  the  Brue,  22  m.  SW.  Bath,  and  112  m. 
W.  by  S.  London,  on  the  Dorset  central  railwav. 
Pop.  of  par.  3,593,  and  of  munic.  bor.  3,496  in 
1861.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  valley  which 
separates  the  Poldew  and  Mendip  Hills,  and  stands 
chiefly  on  a  low  peninsula  (once  the  Isle  of  Avolon) 
formed  by  the  turnings  of  the  river;  it  consists  (k 
two  streets,  the  chief  of  which  runs  from  £.  to  W., 
the  other  from  N.  to  S.,  forming  the  road  to 
Bridgewater  and  Exeter;  and  in  both  of  these 
streets  the  fronts  and  other  parts  of  many  houses 
ate  composed  of  stone  from  the  ruins  of  the  abbey. 
Of  these  the  most  remarkable  ai-e  the  Geoi^  Inn, 
a  curious  building  probably  of  the  13th  oentorr. 

S'ven  by  Abbot  Selwood  in  1490  to  the  chambeir- 
in  of  the  abbey;  the  Tribunal,  having  a  fine 
oriel  window  adorned  with  the  arms  of  abbots  and 
other  benefactors;  the  abb&)r-house,  built  in  1714 
from  the  materials  of  the  abbots' lodgings ;  and 
the  great  Gate-house,  now  one  of  the  inns  of  the 
town.  The  hospital  of  St.  John,  on  the  Bridge- 
water  Road,  was  founded  in  1246.  The  cross,  now 
a  mere  ruin,  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  diief 
streets.  Of  the  two  parish  churches,  which  are 
both  old,  that  of  St  John  the  Baptist  is  remark- 
able for  a  fine  lofty  tower,  w^bich  forms  the  most 
ornamental  feature  of  the  place.  The  abbey  be- 
longed to  the  Benedictines,  situated  on  the  S.  side 
of  Hi^h  Street,  was  surrounded  with  a  hi^h  w^l 
contaming  about  60  acres,  which,  however,  is  now 
scarcely  traceable.  The  great  church  joined  the 
W.  front,  and  was  630  ft.  long;  and  in  other  parts 
were  various  lodgings  for  the  abbot,  prior,  and 
other  inmates  of  the  abbey :  the  great  hall  was 
111  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  broad,  llie  rains  of  the 
church  are  extensive,  and  serve  to  give  an  idea  of 
its  size.  The  abbots'  kitchen,  which  is  in  better 
preservation  than  any  other  part,  is  octagonal, 
and  in  the  roof  rises  an  octangtdar  turret  crowned 
wi til  a  lantern.  This  abbey,  founded  by  Augrus- 
tine  of  Canterbury  in  605,  was  re-modelled  and 
chiefly  built  during  the  12th  century,  the  hall  and 
chapter-house  beii^  added  in  the  *14th  ccntun'. 
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At  the  difsolution  of  the  monasteries  in  1539,  the 
last  abbot  being  unwilling  to  Burrender  his  abbey, 
vrss  hanged  without  trial,  and  the  site  was  granted 
bv  Edward  VI.  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset  At  this 
time  the  revenues  were  valued  at  8,3112.  On  a 
hill  a  little  N£.  of  the  town,  is  a  curious  tower, 
called  the  Tor  of  St.  Michael,  which,  from  its  ele- 
vation and  peculiar  shape,  serves  as  a  landmark 
in  navigating  the  Bristol  Channel.  On  the  W. 
side  is  a  figure  of  Michael  the  Archangel. 

The  town  has  but  little  trade,  though  it  has,  be- 
sides the  railway,  a  canal  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Brue,  near'llighbridge,  the  point  where  the 
Brue  runs  into  the  Parrot ;  it  is  for  vessels  of  70 
to  100  tons.  Timber,  slate,  tiles,  and  coal  are  the 
pincipal  articles  at  present  conveyed  upon  it  The 
DOT.  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12 
cooncillors.  The  mayor  was  formerly  a  magistrate 
within  the  bor.,  and  presided  at  quarter  sessions ; 
but,  in  conseanence  of  the  removal  of  the  police 
business  to  VVells,  the  commission  of  peace  has 
been  taken  from  Glastonbury.  The  local  act  of 
61  Geo.  III.  is  that  by  which  the  paving  and  im- 

I>rDvement  of  the  town  is  regulated.  The  rates 
evied  under  this  act  amount  to  about  240^  per 
annum.  The  poor-rates  average  1,800/.  a  year, 
and  the  contrioution  to  county  rate  about  240Z. 
Market  on  Tuesday.  Fairs  Sept  10  and  Oct  11, 
the  former  being  for  horses  and  cattle. 

The  history  of  the  town  is  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  abbey,  on  which  its  prosperity  has 
mainly  depended.  It  was  burnt  down  in  the  12th 
century,  with  part  of  the  abbey ;  and,  after  having 
been  rebuilt  bjr  Henry  III.,  was  once  more  de- 
stroyed by  (as  IS  said)  an  earthquake,  after  which 
it  was  gradually  restored,  chiefly  by  the  help  of 
the  ab&y.  The  abbots  of  Glastonbury  lived  in 
great  splendour,  and  possessed  great  political 
power:  they  were  always  parliamentary  barons, 
and,  till  1154,  had  precedence  of  all  other  mitred 
abbots  in  England.  Sharpham  Park,  in  the  vicin- 
age of  this  town,  was  formerly  a  manor-house  be- 
longing to  the  abbots  of  Glastonbury.  Before  the 
Kefonnation,  Glastonbury  was  a  pari,  bor.,  and 
sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  0. 

GLATZ  (Slav.  KUuhko),  a  fortified  town  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  ^ov.  Breslau,  cap.  circ.  of  same 
name,  on  the  Neisse,  near  the  Austrian  frontier, 
52  m.  SSW.  Breslau,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway.  Pop.  11,415  in  1861,  exclusive  of  a 
garrison  of  2,162.  The  town  is  strongly  walled, 
and  being  situated  between  two  adjacent  heights, 
is  farther  defended  by  an  old  castle  placed  on  one, 
and  a  new  and  r^pilar  fortress  on  the  other.  It  has 
four  R.  Catholic,  and  two  Lutheran  churches,  a 
hospital,  Catholic  gymnasium,  ro^al  citadel,  arse- 
nal, large  barracks,  and  other  buildings  for  mili- 
tary service.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  military 
commandant,  and  the  seat  of  the  council  and 
courts  of  justice  for  the  drc.  and  town,  and  com- 
missions for  the  superintendence  of  public  works 
and  navigation.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  diuDasks,  plush,  ribands,  muslins,  leather, 
and  tobacco,  and  some  linen-printing  establish- 
ments. Glatz  suirendoed  to  Frederick  the  Great 
in  1742 ;  it  was  retaken  by  the  Austrians  in  1759, 
but  restored  to  Prussia  at  the  peace  of  1763. 

GLOGAU  (GREAT),  a  strongly  fortified  town 
of  the  Prussian  dommions,  prov.  Silesia,  gov. 
Li^^tz,  cap.  circ  of  same  name ;  on  the  Oder, 
33  m.  N.  liegnitz,  and  83  m.  SE.  Frankfort-on- 
the-Odcr,  on  a  branch  of  the  railway  from  Frank- 
fort to  Breskn.  Pop.  17,533  in  1861,  exclusive  of 
garrison  of  4,180.  The  town  is  connected  by  a 
wooden  bridge  with  the  Dominsel  (Cathedral- 
itland)  in  the  Oder,  which  is  also  fortified.  Be- 
Mdes  the  cathedral  it  has  several  other  K.  Cath. 
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and  Protestant  churches,  and  a  synagogue.  It 
has  a  ro3'al  citadel  and  a  laxj^  garnson.  Glogau 
is  the  seat  of  the  superior  judicial  court  for  Lower 
Silesia,  of  tribunals  for  the  circle  and  town,  a 
board  of  taxation,  circle  council,  board  of  agri- 
culture, &C. ;  it  has  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant 
gymnasium,  and  a  school  of  midwifery.  Except 
a  large  beet-root  sugar  establishment,  it  has  few 
manufactories ;  its  inhab.,  among  whom  there  are 
a  very  laige  number  of  Jews,  derive  their  princi- 
pal resources  from  the  supply  of  the  garrison,  gene- 
ral trade,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Oder.  Glogau 
has  a  iaige  corn-market  It  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Prussia  in  1741. 

GLOUCESTER,  a  marit  oo.  of  England,  on 
both  ffldes  the  Severn,  having  S.  the  channel  of 
that  river,  the  co.  Somerset,  from  which  it  is 
principally  separated  by  the  Avon  and  Wilts ;  £. 
a  point  of  Berks  and  Oxford ;  N.  Warwick  and 
W^orcester;  and  W.  Hereford  and  Monmouth. 
Area,  1,258  sq.  m.,  or  805,102  acres,  of  which 
about  750,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture. 
It  is  naturally  divided  into  the  Vale,  Cotswold, 
and  Forest  districts.  The  vale,  which  comprises 
the  low  lands  from  Stratford-on-Avon  to  Bristol, 
is  commonly  divided  into  the  vales  of  Gloucester, 
Evesham,  and  Berkeley^:  the  Cotswold  district 
comprises  the  hillv.conntry  parallel  to  the  Severn 
from  Chipping  Ciambden  to  Bath,  dividing  the 
sources  of  the  Isis,  Winrush,  Coin,  Churn,  and 
other  remote  feeders  of  the  Thames  from  the 
Stroud  and  other  streams  flowing  W.  The  forest 
district  includes  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  on 
the  W.  side  the  Severn,  and  was  formerly  for  the 
most  pMUt  included  within  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
whence  its  name.  The  Yale  of  <}loucester,  taking 
the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  in  the  kingdom ;  the  soil  consists 
in  part  of  a  sandy  loam,  and  in  part  of  a  reddish 
clay ;  and  the  climate  is  remarkable  for  its  mild- 
ness. The  soil  of  the  other  two  districts  is,  for 
the  most  part,  light  and  comparatively  poor. 
Agriculture  is  not  in  an  advanced  state;  there  is 
a  great  waste  of  labour  in  ploughing,  and  a  great 
want  of  an  efiective  system  of  drainage.  There 
are,  however,  some  exceedingly  productive  mea- 
dows, especially  along  the  banks  of  Uie  Severn 
below  Gloucester. 

This  county  has  been  long  famous  for  its 
dairies,  and  for  the  peculiar  description  of  cheese 
that  bears  its  name.  The  average  yield  of  a  cow 
in  the  dairies  is  estimated  at  from  3^  to  4^  cwt. 
of  cheese  a  year.  The  sheep  of  the  Cotswold 
hills  are  laige,  and  ;peld  long  combing  wool :  the 
total  stock  of  sheep  in  the  co.  is  estimated  at  from 
560,000  to  600,000  head.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  cider  cos.  Estates  and  farms  of  all 
sizes.  Gloucester  is  not  only  a  great  agricul- 
tural but  also  a  great  manufacturing  co.  It  is 
especially  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  fine 
broad  cloths.  The  principal  clothing  districts  are 
Stroud,  Wooton,  and  Dursley.  Iron  ore  is  abun- 
dant in  the  Forest  of  Dean ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  also  well  supplied  with  coal,  the  iron- 
works carried  on  in  it  are  of  comparatively  little 
importance.  Principal  river  the  Severn,  which 
intersects  the  co. :  the  Wye  divides  it  from  Mon- 
mouth, and  the  upper  Avon  skirts  it  on  the  N., 
and  the  lower  Avon  on  the  S. :  the  Isis,  as  already 
stated,  has  its  sources  in  the  Cotswold  Hills.  (For 
an  account  of  the  Gloucester  canal  and  railway, 
see  following  article.)  Principal  cities  and  towns, 
Bristol,  Bath,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  and  Stroud. 
Gloucestershire  is  divided  into  28  bunds,  and  339 
pars. :  it  returns  15  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz. 
four  for  the  co.,  two  each  for  the  cities  of  Bristol 
and  Gloucester,  and    the    bors.  of  Cirencester, 
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Stroud,  and  Tewkesbury,  and  one  for  Chelten- 
ham. Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  16,779  in 
1865,  of  which  number  7,874  for  the  Eastern  di- 
vision, and  9,405  for  the  Weatem  division.  Pop. 
485,770  in  1861,  living  in  92,831  houses.  Gross 
annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income 
tax— Eastern  division  760,286i  in  1857,  and 
800,874i  in  1862 ;  Western  division  737,086/.  in 
1857,  and  826,903t  in  1862, 

Glouckster,  a  city,  co.,  parL  bor.,  and  river- 
port  of  England,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Severn, 
locally  situated  in  the  above  co.,  huud.  of  Dud- 
stone  and  King's  Barton,  32  m.  N.  by  E.  Bristol, 
and  93  m.  W.  by  N.  Loudon  by  road,  and  114^ 
by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  16,612  in  1861. 
The  city  is  situated  on  a  high  eminence,  gently 
falling  to  the  N.  and  S.,  and  towards  the  river : 
it  consists  of  four  principal  streets,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  It  possesses  some  good 
streets,  and  has  a  general  appearance  of  w^th 
and  business*  The  river,  which  is  here  divided 
into  two  channels  by  Alney  Island,  is  crossed,  at 
the  NW.  end  of  the  city,  by  two  fine  bridges, 
one  over  each  channel.  There  are  several  hand- 
some public  buildings,  among  which,  besides  the 
cathedral,  the  shire-hall,  the  tolsey  or  town-hall, 
the  CO.  gaol,  and  market-house,  deserve  notice. 
The  shire-hall,  in  which  the  assizes  and  county 
sessions  are  held,  has  a  fine  front  of  Ionic  archi- 
tecture, and  is  well  constructed  for  the  purposes  of 
business.  The  county  gac^  built  in  1791,  at  an 
expense  of  35,000/.,  on  the  side  of  the  old  castle, 
covers  about  three  acres :  it  was  constructed  on  a 
plan  suggested  by  Howard.  But  though  it  has 
been  much  enlarged  of  late  years,  and  large  sums 
have  been  expended  upon  it,  it  is  still  objected  to 
as  being  extremely  deficient  in  the  means  of  ac- 
commodating and  classifying  prisoners.  The 
market-house,  which  is  commodious  and  of  plain 
exterior,  cost  40,000/.  A  spa  having  been  dis- 
covered in  1814,  a  highly  ornamental  pump-room 
and  other  edifices  have  been  built  near  it  Seve- 
ral of  the  churches  are  old  and  handsome  struc- 
tures. The  cathedral  or  abbey  church,  a  magni- 
ficent fabric,  occupying  one  side  of  the  collie- 
green,  is  427  ft.  in  length,  by  154  iu  breadth.  On 
its  site  was  formerlv  a  monastciy  of  Benedic- 
tines: the  present  building  was  partly  erected 
about  1088;  but  not  completed  till  the  close  of 
the  15th  centur}'.  Hence  it  exhibits  the  various 
gradations  of  style  during  the  great  era  of  church 
architecture,  from  the  Norman  conquest  down- 
wards. The  crypt,  the  nave,  and  north  aisle 
being  the  oldest  parts,  are  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
style,  with  round-arched  windows ;  the  windows 
of  the  south  aisle,  built  two  centuries  later,  are  of 
the  obtuse  lancet  shape;  the  W.  front,  and  the 
continuation  of  the  nave,  erected  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, exhibit  a  yet  later  and  more  elaborate  style 
than  the  other  parts.  Under  the  tower  (which  is 
square,  fianked  with  four  highly  ornamented  pin- 
nacles, and  224  ft.  in  height),  at  tlie  E.  end  of  the 
nave,  is  the  approach  to  the  choir ;  and  from  this 
point  is  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  interior,  the 
highly  finished  choir,  with  its  curiouslv  wrought 
roof,  forming  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  sim- 
pler architecture  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  The 
arching  of  the  choir,  nave,  and  transepts  is  so 
contrived  that,  while  the  eye  beholds  the  massive 
pillars  as  they  branch  upwards,  the  whole  struc- 
ture has  an  extraordinary  lightness  and  beauty. 
The  hi^h  altar  is  ornamented  with  angels  playing 
on  musical  instruments,  and  behind  it  is  the  great 
E.  window,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  England,  and 
containing  2,800  sqnare  ft.  of  glass.  It  was  set 
up  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.,  and  is  now  much 
mutilated.    The  floor  in  front  of  the  altar  is  of 


curiously  painted  tiles,  representing  the  arms  of 
the  Plantagenets,  and  of  the  earls  of  Gloucester. 
A  monument  of  Edward  II.,  near  the  altar,  is  well 
carved,  and  in  good  preservation.  The  choir  is 
140  ft.  long,  and  has  31  stalls  on  either  side,  of 
exquisitely  wrought  tabernacle  work.  The  lady 
chapel,  added  to  the  choir  in  1228,  and  rebuilt  in 
1498,  is  a  peculiarly  elegant  structure,  and  mmX, 
ingeniouslv  united  to  the  church.  The  cloisten 
are  remarkable  for  their  rich  workmanship  and 
beautiful  windows ;  they  were  begun  in  1351,  and 
finished  about  1390.  (See  DaUawaVs  Anecd. 
Arch.,  pp.  38-55.) 

Gloucester  was  made  a  bishop's  see  by  Henir 
VIII.  in  1541.  In  consequence  of  recent  eccle- 
siastical changes,  it  is  united  with  BristoL  The 
churches  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  St.  Michael,  St. 
John,  and  the  comparatively  new  one  of  Christ- 
church,  are  all  edifices  ornamental  to  the  Unm. 
There  are  altogether  twelve  churches,  indndifij: 
two  district  churches  in  the  suburbs,  one  at  Bar- 
ton Terrace,  and  the  other  at  High  Orchard,  near 
the  docks.  The  Wesleyans,  Independents,  Bap- 
tists, R,  Catholics  and  othere,  have  also  places  of 
worship,  and  there  is  a  Jews*  synagoeue.  Here 
are  thiree  foimdation  schools  :*— 1.  the  ooUece 
school,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  held  in  the  K. 
transept  of  the  cathednd;  2.  the  crrpt  school, 
founded  by  Dame  Cook,  and  sending  two  exhi- 
bitioners to  Pembroke  ColL,  Oxford ;  3.  the  blue- 
coat  school,  founded  in  1666.  Besides  these,  there 
are  National,  British,  and  other  schools,  which 
furnish  instruction  to  great  numbers  of  childreii. 
It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  Sunday  schools 
originated  in  the  citv  in  1781.  They  were  fint 
suggested  and  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Raikes,  a  prints, 
a  benevolent  and  intelligent  individual,  who  ren- 
dered by  this  act  an  essential  service  to  hamaaitr. 
Here  are  four  hospitals,  of  ancient  monastic  foim- 
dation, used  as  almshouses;  besides  which,  these 
is  an  infirmary  and  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Gloucester  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  popolms 
district,  and  enjoys  an  extensive  command  of  in- 
ternal navigation.  Latterly,  also,  its  importance 
as  a  port  has  been  much  increased,  owing  to  the 
greater  facilities  given  to  it  by  the  excavation  c^ 
the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  canal,  by  which  the 
intricate  and,  sometimes,  duigerous  navigation  at 
the  Sevem  is  avoided.  This  canal,  opened  in 
1826,  is  18  m.  long  ;  it  commences  at  Shaipnessc 
Point,  about  2^  m.  from  Berkeley,  and  ends  in  a 
commodious  basin,  a  little  S.  of  Gloucester ;  it  is 
60  ft  wide,  and  being  18  ft.  deep  is  citable  *4 
floating  vessels  of  above  600  tons  burden.  The 
shareholders,  finding  their  subscribed  capital  in- 
sufficient, applied  to  government  for  a  loan,  with 
the  interest  of  which  the^  are  still  buidoieiL 
Gloucester,  since  the  opening  of  this  canaL  ha* 
had  considerable  trade  with  Uie  West  Indies  asd 
Baltic.  On  the  Ist  of  Januar\^,  1864,  these  be- 
longed to  the  port  270  sailing  vessels  unda  Sdi. 
and  71  above  50  tons,  besides  5  steamers  under 
and  2  above  60  tons.  The  gross  amount  of  ca^ 
toms  duties  received  was  79,960/.  in  1859 ;  71.602£. 
in  1861 ;  and  69,936/.  in  1863.  Glouceetw  is 
well  supplied  with  railway  accommodation,  being 
united  on  the  N.  with  Cheltenham,  Worcester, 
Birmingham,  drc.,  and  on  the  S.  with  Bristol  and 
Exeter.  It  is  united  with  the  Great  Western  rail- 
way, and  consequently  with  the  metropolis,  bv  a 
cross  line  leading  by  Stroud  to  Swindoiu  11j« 
manufactures  of  Gloucester  are  but  inconsider- 
able. 

Gloucester  has  returned  two  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  since  the  23d  of  Edward  I.  Previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  franchise  was 
vested  in  the  freemen  of  the  bor.,  who  became  » 
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by  birth,  purchase,  or  apprenticeship.  Roistered 
electors  1,745  in  1862. 

Gloucester  possesses  numerous  charters  of  early 
date ;  but  that  by  which  it  was  formerly  governed, 
and  on  which  its  privileges  are  founded,  was  grant- 
ed in  1673  by  Charles  II.,  who  received  from  the 
city  679/.  in  return.  The  local  acts,  by  which  the 
lighting  and  improvement  of  the  city  are  regu- 
lated, are  the  4th«  17th,  and  2l8t  of  Geo.  III.,  and 
the  1st  and  2nd  of  Geo.  IV.  By  the  provisions  of 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  the  bor.  is  divided 
into  three  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
recorder,  6  aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  Corpo- 
ration rev.  9,878/.  in  1862.  Annual  value  of  real 
property  89,886/.  in  1857,  and  98,787/.  in  1862. 
The  custom  of  borough-Ei^lish,  whereby  estates 
descend  to  the  youngest  son,  prevails  here.  Mar- 
kets, which  are  well  supplied,  are  held  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday.  Fairs  for  cheese,  cattle, 
horses,  &&,  are  held  on  April  5,  July  5,  Sept.  28, 
and  Nov.  28. 

The  history  of  Gloucester  carries  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Bomans.  It  is  mentioned  in  Antonine's 
Itinerary  as  CoUmia  Gleman^  and  was  founded  by 
Claudius,  a.d.  44,  to  repel  the  wild  Celts  of  S. 
Wales.  Koman  coins  and  antiquities  are  con- 
stantly dug  up  near  the  supposed  site  of  the  old 
encampment.  In  An^lo-Saxon  times  it  surren- 
dered to  the  king  of  Wessex  in  577,  being  then 
called  Gleau-cester,  In  the  war  between  Kobert 
and  William,  the  sons  of  the  Norman  conqueror, 
it  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  was  rebuilt,  when 
the  present  cathedral  was  commenced.  In  the 
-wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament  the 
inhab.  sided  zealously  with  the  latter  ;  and  hence, 
at  the  Restoration,  the  city  fortifications  were 
ordered  to  be  destroyed.  The  gates  continued  to 
stand  for  many  years  subsequently ;  but  even  ol 
these  only  the  name  remains. 

GLUCKSTADT,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
stein,  Germanv,  in  a  marshy  tract  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  about  80  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  26^ 
m.  NW.  Uambu]^,  on  a  branch  of  the  railway 
from  Hambuig  to  fieL  Pop.  6,762  in  1860.  GlUck- 
stadt  was  formerly  a  fortress  of  some  strength ;  but, 
since  1814,  its  works  have  been  nearly  denlolished. 
It  is  regularly  built  and  has  a  good  harbour.  It  is 
traversed  by  several  canals,  but  has  a  very  defi- 
cient supply  of  good  drinkable  water,  on  which 
account  the  rain  has  to  be  carefully  preserved  in 
cisterns.  It  Is  the  seat  of  the  council,  and  of  the 
superior  judicial  courts  of  the  pro  v. ;  and  has  a 
school  of  navigation,  and  various  other  schools. 
Since  1830,  GlUckstadt  has  been  a  free  port  Its 
inhab.  are  principally  engaged  in  trade,  naviga- 
tion, and  the  Greenland  whale  fishery. 

GOA,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  and  the  cap.  of  the 
Portugese  dominions  in  the  East,  prov.  Bejapoor, 
on  an  isL  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mandona,  250  m.  SSE.  Bombav  ;  lat.  15<^  30'  N., 
lon^.  749  2'  £.  Pop.  reduced  to  about  4,000,  it 
having  been  nearly  superseded  by  New  Goa  or 
Panjim,  built  on  the  sea-shore  about  5  m.  distant, 
-which  has  a  nop.  of  about  20,000.  The  old  city, 
now  almost  deserted  except  by  priests,  is  *  a  city 
of  churches ;  and  the  wealth  of  provinces  seems  to 
have  been  expended  in  their  erection.'  The  an- 
cient specimens  of  architecture  at  this  place  far 
excel  any  thing  that  has  been  attempted  in  mo- 
dem times  in  any  other  part  of  the  East,  both  in 
grandeur  and  taste.  The  chapel  of  the  palace  is 
built  after  the  plan  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Home,  of 
which  it  is  said  to  be  an  accurate  copy.  The 
church  of  St.  Dominick  is  decorated  with  paint- 
ings of  Italian  masters ;  and  that  of  the  Jesuits 
c^mtains  the  tomb  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  a  sepul- 
chre of  black  marble,  richly  sculptured  in  bas- 
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relief,  representing  various  passages  of  his  life. 
The  cathedral  is  worthy  of  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  ;  and  the  Augustine  church  and 
convent  is  also  a  noble  pile  of  building.  Most  of 
the  churches  are,  however,  going  rapidly  to  ruin, 
and  the  ancient  palace  of  me  viceroys  has  been 
long  unoccupied ;  the  building  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Inquisition,  though  entire,  has  been  shut 
up  for  many  years.  (Buchanan's  Christian  Re- 
searches, p.  245.) 

New  Goa,  founded  early  in  the  18th  century, 
and  now  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  and  the  prin- 
cipal Portuguese  inhab.,  is  a  wdl-buUt  town,  the 
houses  being  of  stone,  and  roofed  with  tiles,  a 
circumstance  unusual  in  Hindostan.  Thin  layers 
of  oyster  shell  generally  supply  the  place  of  glass 
in  the  windows.  A  fine  causeway,  3  m.  in  length, 
connects  the  town  with  San  Pedro  (the  present 
residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Goa),  and  serves  to 
shut  out  the  sea  from  an  extensive  tract,  partly  in 
cultivation,  and  partly  occupied  by  salt-pits. 

New  Goa  has  a  harbour,  reckoned  one  of  the 
best  in  India,  but,  during  the  rainy  season,  so 
much  mud  is  brought  into  it  by  the  river,  that 
ships  of  large  burden  find  it  difiicult  to  enter. 
Like  another  harbour  on  the  S.  side  of  Goa  island, 
it  is  defended  by  several  forts  and  batteries;  both 
the  towns  are  also  fortified,  but  not  strongly. 

The  inhab.  of  Groa  are  principally  the  mixed 
descendants  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  natives, 
and  African  slaves ;  there  are  some  Jews  ;  native 
Portuguese  are  few.  The  wholesale  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christian  pop.,  the  retail  in  those  of 
the  Jews  and  Hindoo  natives.  Though  formerly 
the  centre  of  eastern  commerce,  Goa  has  now 
only  an  inconsiderable  trade  with  the^  mother 
country  and  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  China 
and  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Its  imports  are  chiefly 
piece-goods,  raw  silk,  ivory,  sugar,  woollens,  glass, 
dnd  a  few  other  European  articles.  Its  exports 
are  very  trifling,  and  are  chiefly  hemp,  betel  nut, 
cowries,  and  toys,  beads,  Ac,  for  Africa. 

The  territories  possessed  by  Portu^  in  Hin- 
dostan, exclusive  of  Damami  and  Diu,  are  con- 
fined to  the  district  around  Goa,  40  m.  in  length 
by  20  in  breadth,  below  the  W.  Ghauts,  havuig 
N.  the  dom.  of  Sattarah,  E.  and  S.  the  British 
territories,  and  W.  the  ocean  ;  with  a  total  pop.  of 
about  417,000  inhab.  Goa  was  taken  from  the 
Hindoo  sovereigns  of  Bijanagur  by  a  Moham- 
medan prince  of  the  Bahmenee  dynasty  in  1469 ; 
and  in  1510  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Albu- 
querque, who  made  it  the  cap.  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  India.  During  the  16th  century,, 
the  Portuguese  were  masters  of  a  number  of  f)lace& 
on  the  sea-coasts  of  India,  but  their  territories  at 
no  period  extended  far  inland.  In  1807,  Goa  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  held  it  till 
1815.  During  the  late  civil  war  in  Portugal,  this 
colony  declared  itself  in  favour  of  Donna  Maria  K 

GODALMING,  a  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Surrey,  hnnd.  of  the  same  luime,  on  the 
river  Wey,  4  m.  SSW.  Guildford,  31  m.  SW.  Lon- 
don by  road,  and  43  m.  by  London  and  South 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  mun.  bor.  2,821,  and 
of  par.  5,778  in  1861.  llie  town,  situated  in  & 
valley,  is  nearly  surrounded  by  high  and  steep 
ground.  It  consists  principally  of  one  street,, 
which  extends  about  |  m.  along  the  high  road 
from  London  to  Portsmouth,  but  it  is  narrow,, 
badly  paved,  and  insufficiently  lighted.  The  vil- 
lage of  Crownpits  stands  about  \  m.  SE.,  and  that 
of  Femcomb  about  the  same  distance  NE.  of  the 
town  ;  and  both  are  nearly  united  to  it  by  houses. 
The  church  is  spacious,  with  a  lofty  steeple  con- 
taining eight  bells :  the  living  a  vicarage  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Dean  of  Salisbury.    There  aco 
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places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, Independents  and  Quakers.  On  the  common, 
about  1  m.  firom  the  town,  is  an  almshouse  for  ten 
old  men,  founded  in  1622.  The  bridge,  which  is  of 
brick  and  stone,  was  opened  in  1783.  Attached 
to  the  church  is  a  good  charity  school,  and  there 
are  several  Sunday  schools  in  the  town. 

Godahning,  anciently  a  clothing  town  of  some 
note,  at  present  possesses  very  little  importance 
beyond  being  a  place  of  considerable  thoroughfare. 
There  are  four  or  five  mills  on  the  river  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  parchment,  and  leather; 
and  the  manufactory  of  cotton  stockings  gives 
employment  to  a  few  persons.  Timber,  bark,  and 
hops  are  exported.  The  river  Wey  is  made  navi- 
gable from  Guildford  under  the  83rd  of  George  II. ; 
and  coals  are  brought  up  here  in  considerable 
quantities. 

The  old  corporation  of  this  town  consisted  of  a 
warden  and  eight  assistants^  and  was  chiefly  go- 
verned by  a  charter  granted  m  the  18th  of  Charles 
II.  The  present  ^vemment  is  vested  in  four 
aldermen  (one  being  warden)  and  twenty-one 
coundllors.  The  local  act,  regulating  the  paving, 
&c  of  the  town,  is  the  6th  of  George  Iv.;  and 
the  rates  levied  under  it  average  about  310/.  a 
year.  Markets  on  Saturday :  fairs  for  horses  and 
farming  stock,  Feb.  13  and  Julv  10. 

GODAVERY,  a  considerable  river  of  Hindo- 
stan,  through  the  central  part  of  which  it  flows, 
extending  through  nearly  y9  of  long.  Its  course 
lies  between  those  of  the  Nerbudda  and  Naha- 
nuddy  on  the  N.,  and  the  Krithna  on  the  S.,  chiefly 
through  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Berar.  It 
rises  by  numerous  streams  in  the  W.  (xhauts, 
about  lilt.  2(P  N.  and  long.  74°  E.,  and  runs  in  a 
direction  generally  E.,  but  with  a  slight  inclina- 
tion southward,  to  near  long.  S(P  £.  From  this 
point,  it  flows  mostly  SE.  for  about  90  m.,  bound- 
ing the  prov.  Hyderabad  NE.,  and  separates  near 
Rajahmundry  (N.  Circars)  into  two  arms,  which 
fall  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  between  hit.  16^  20' 
and  16^  40',  enclosing  a  fertile  delta,  with  an  area 
of  about  500  sq.  m.  The  entire  length  of  the 
Godavery  is  estimated  at  about  800  m.,  and  during 
the  rainy  season  it  is  in  many  parts  1^  m.  wide. 
Its  chie^  affluents  are  the  Wyn^unga,  with  its 
numerous  tributaries,  from  the  N.,  and  the  Man- 
gera  from  the  S.  Its  banks  abound  with  timber, 
but  no  very  important  towns  are  situated  on  them. 

GOLCONDA,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Hyderabad,  on  a  hill  about  3  m.  W,  of  the 
city  of  that  name,  and  formerly  the  cap.  of  an 
extensive  Hindoo  kingdom.  It  is  chiefly  noted 
as  a  d^ot  for  diamonds,  which  are  brought  to  it  to 
be  pobshed  and  prepared  for  sale  from  other  marts, 
mostly  in  the  Balaghaut  districts.  Its  immediate 
vicinity  contains  no  diamond  mines. 

GOLDBERG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  gov. 
Liegnitz,  cap.  circ  of  Goldberg-Hainau ;  on  the 
Katzbach,  a  tributary  of  the  Oder,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bieaengebirgey  13  m.  SW.  by  W.  Liegnitz. 
Pop.  6,688  in  1861.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  the 
council  and  judicial  courts  for  the  circle  and  town, 
and  has  a  high  school  {Jburger  achuU)  at  which 
Wallenstein  was  educated.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  weaving  woollen  cloth,  but 
have  also  manufactures  of  flannels,  woollen  stock- 
ings, gloves,  and  considerable  dye-works.  The 
town  derived  its  name  from  a  neighbouring  gold- 
mine, now  abandoned,  but  formerly  very  pro- 
ductive. The  hamlet  of  Wahlstadt,  about  6  m. 
E.  of  this  town,  is  memorable  in  Prussian  history 
fur  the  decisive  and  important  victory  gained  on 
the  26th  of  August,  1813,  by  Marshal  Blucher 
and  the  landwehr  under  his  command  over  the 
French  under  Macdonald.    The  latter  lost  15,000 
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men,  killed  and  wounded,  and  102  pieooB  of  can- 
non fell  into  the  hands  of  the  oonqueiora. 

GOLNITZ,  a  market  town  ot  Hungary,  oo. 
Zips,  22^  m.  SW.  Eperies.  Pop.  4,937  in  1857. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  mining  council  aad  tri- 
bunal, and  has  considerable  mines  of  iron  and 
copper,  iron  forges,  and  cutlery  and  iron-wire  fac- 
tories. Its  inhabitants  are  partly  Rom.  CatholiGS 
and  partly  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

GOMBROON,  or  BUNDER-ABBAS  (*  P«t  of 
Abbas,'  an.  Hortnuz  or  Harmozia),  a  aea-port  town 
of  Persia,  prov.  Kerman,  but  at  present  beloDging 
to  the  [mdm  of  Muscat,  on  the  Persian  i^vdf, 
nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Ormuz,  and  160  m. 
S.  Kerman.  Pop.  from  4,000  to  5,000,  chiefly 
Persians,  Arabs,  and  Kurds,  with  a  few  ArnMniani 
and  Bedouins.  The  town  stands  on  a  slope  ap- 
proaching the  sea,  in  a  barren  and  desolate  coun- 
try:  it  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  drc^ 
and  surrounded  bv  a  mud  wall.  The  houses  are 
few  and  wretchedly  constructed,  and  the  people 
are  mostly  lodged  in  huts.  Gombroon  appears  to 
have  been  a  town  of  very  little  importance  before 
1622,  when  Shah  Abbas,  assisted  by  the  Kngii»h, 
drove  the  Portuguese  from  the  island  of  Ormm, 
and  transferred  the  commerce  to  this  port.  Instead 
of  bein^  carried  by  sea  up  to  Bnporah  and  the  N. 
parts  of  the  gulf,  many  of  the  imports  from  India 
and  Africa  were  now  landed  at  Gombroon,  and 
transported  by  caravans  to  the  interior,  so  that  it 
became  for  a  time  the  emporium  of  Persia.  The 
English,  Dutch,  and  French,  for  a  long  period, 
had  laige  factories  here ;  but  towards  the  dose  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  route  to  the  interior 
having  become  interrupted  by  wars  and  commo- 
tions, the  factories  were  left  to  decay  or  destzuctioo, 
and  the  European  merchants  removed  to  Bnshire, 
now  the  centre  of  the  trade.  Some  remains  of  the 
English  factory  still  exist,  but  the  Dutch  is  the 
only  one  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation ;  it  is 
used  by  the  Im£m  as  an  occasional  residence 
Gombroon  appears  to  present  more  natural  advan- 
tages for  a  commercial  town  than  Bushire,  the 
route  from  it  leading  by  natural  passes  into  the 
heart  of  Persia ;  and  when,  some  years  ago,  Bo- 
shire  remained  in  a  disturbed  state,  oommotx 
speedily  found  its  way  again  into  this  channel 
Even  now  its  trade  is  considerable,  and  b  said  to 
be  increasing.  Persian  carpets,  tobacco,  and  dried 
fruits  form  its  exports;  its  imports  are  chiefly 
piece  goods,  Indian  cloths,  and  China  ware.  The 
Imim  collects  a  revenue  of  from  8,000  to  10,000 
doUs.  a  year  from  the  town.  Immediately  withooi 
the  walls  are  the  cemeteries  of  the  former  Euro- 
pean inhabitants,  and  in  their  neighbourhood  are 
some  very  extensive  tanks  excavated  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, the  length  of  the  largest  of  which  has 
been  estimated  at  ^  m.  (Whitelock;  Kempthonie 
in  Geog.  Journal,  v.  and  viii.) 

GOMERA,  one  of  the  Canaries,  which  see. 

GONDAR,  a  large  city,  commonly  called  the 
cap.  of  Abyssinia,  kingd.  Amhara,  prov.  Dembea, 
on  the  Agrab,  about  20  m.  N.  Lake  Tsana  or 
Dembea,  270  m.  E.  by  S.  Senaar,  and  1,260  SSE. 
Cairo;  lat.  N.  12©  34'  30",  long.  E.  37°  30'  15". 
Estimated  pop.  6,000.    The  city  stands  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  low  lands* 
and,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  resembles  more  a 
forest  than  a  city,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
trees  that  surround  its  churches.    The  aty  is  bnilc 
in  a  straggling  manner,  occupying  a  space  about  ; 
11  m.  in  drc;  the  houses,  wnich  are  mean  and  i 
wretched,  are  either  of  plaster  or  stone,  ha^'ing  ' 
one  story  and  a  high  thatched  roof,    '^e  only  ; 
structure  worth  notice  is  the  royal  palace,  a  square  I 
Gothic  stone  building,  flanked  with  towers,  and  I 
once  consisting  of  four  stories:  it  was  built  under  | 
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the  (lirection  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  the  Utter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  great  part  is 
now  in  ruins;  but  the  lower  floors  still  contain 
am{)le  accommodation.  One  room,  used  as  an 
audience  chamber,  is  120  ft.  long.  The  churches, 
of  which  there  are  above  forty,  luive  no  pretensions 
either  to  beauty  or  convenience.  There  are  very 
few  shops,  and  all  goods  for  sale  are  exposed  in 
the  great  square.  The  people  of  Gondar  have  for 
some  years  been  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  wild 
tribes  by  which  it  b  surrounded.  The  city  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Gallas,  who,  for  a  long  period, 
have  been  the  scouige  of  the  Abyssinians.  (Rio- 
ter's Africa,  I  298;  Gobat's  Abyssinia,  78,  168, 
176.) 

GOOD  HOPE  (CAPE  OF).  See  Capb  of 
Good  Hope. 

GOODWIN  SANDS,  famous  and  formerly  dan- 
gerous sand-banka,  off  the  £.  coast  of  the  co.  Kent, 
about  4  m.  £.  Deal,  and  stretching  N£.  and  SW. 
about  10  m.  These  sands  are  supposed  by  some 
to  have  once  made  part  of  the  Kentish  land,  and 
to  have  been  submerged  about  the  end  of  the 
rei^  of  William  Kuli^,  or  the  beginning  of  that 
of  Henry  I.  Formerly  the  sands  were  held  to  be 
very  dangerous;  vessels  riding  in  the  Doivns 
being  sometimes  driven  upon  them,  and  generally 
wrecked ;  occasionally  through  the  ignorance  and 
carelessness  of  pilots,  but  more  frequently  from 
the  violence  of  the  SE.  and  NE.  winds.  They 
are  divided  into  two  principal  parts  by  a  narrow 
channel:  in  many  places  they  are  dry  at  low 
water,  and  some  spots  appear  even  sooner.  The 
N.  division  is  of  a  triangular  form,  lying  N.  and 
8.,  being  about  3^  m.  long,  and  2^  m.  broad :  the 
N.  end,  called  the  North  Sand  Head,  is  about  7  m. 
from  the  coast,  its  position  being  marked  by  a 
light- vesseL  The  Bunt  Head,  on  the  W.  side,  is 
very  dangerous.  The  largest  spot  that  dries  on 
this  sand  has  got  from  seamen  the  name  of  Ja- 
maica Island.  The  S.  part  of  the  Goodwin  Sands 
is  about  7  UL  in  length  ;  at  its  N.  end  it  is  about 
2^  m.  in  breadth,  gradually  diminishing  towards 
the  SW.  till  it  terminates  in  the  narrow  point 
called  South  Sand  Head,  marked  by  a  light-vessel, 
moored  about  3  m.  from  shore.  But  the  position 
of  these  sands  varies  more  or  less  eveiy  year, 
through  the  joint  influence  of  storms  and  tides. 

GOOLE,  a  town  and  river-port  of  England,  W. 
Riding,  CO.  York,  on  the  Ouse,  22  m.  W.  Hull, 
and  17d  m.  N.  London,  by  Great  Northern  rail- 
way. Pop.  5,850  in  1861.  Less  than  fifty  years 
ago  Goole  was  an  obscure  hamlet ;  and  is  indebted 
for  its  rapid  rise  to  its  situation  on  the  Ouse,  at 
the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  canal,  belong- 
ing to  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Company, 
from  Ferrybridge ;  and  to  its  also  being  contiguous 
to  the  junction  of  the  Don  with  the  Ouse.  To 
accommodate  the  shipping  engaged  in  these  great 
lines  of  internal  navigadon,  two  extensive  docks, 
and  a  harbour  communicating  with  them  and  with 
the  river,  have  been  constructed.  Warehouses  of 
sufficient  securit^r  having  also  been  built,  Goole 
was  made  a  bonding  port  in  1828;  and  it  has  since 
continued  to  increase  in  pop.  and  importance.  In 
1859  the  gross  customs'  duties  collected  at  Goole 
amounted  to  86,7472. ;  in  1861  to  56,735/. ;  and  in 
1863  to  96,2262.  The  distance  inland,  and  the 
difliculty  of  navigating  the  Ouse,  are  the  principal 
drawbadss  on  Goole;  but  vessels  drawing  15  and 
17  ft.  water  have,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  tide, 
reached  it  in  safety.  In  January,  1864,  there 
belonged  to  Goole  209  sailing  vessels  under  50, 
and  813  above  50  tons,  besides  8  steamers  under, 
and  10  above  50  tons  burthen. 

GOREE,  an  isL  and  town  ac^acent  to  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  in  Ut.  14^  39'  55"  N.,  long.  17°  26' 
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25"  W.,  <m  the  S.  side  of  Cape  de  Verd,  belonging 
to  the  French,  and  forming  a  part  of  their  colony 
of  Senegal  The  island  is  merely  a  barren  rock, 
about  8  m.  in  circuit,  very  steep  on  its  W.,  S.,  and 
E.  sides,  and  having  in  its  centre  a  small  elevated 
plateau,  on  which  is  fort  St.  Michael,  commanding 
the  town.  On  the  NE.  side  of  the  island  is  a  smaU 
harbour,  affording  good  anchorage  for  eight  months 
of  the  year.  The  town  of  Goree  occupies  more 
than  2-3rds  of  the  island.  Pop.  4,100  in  1861,  of 
whom  but  102  were  Europeans.  Its  streets  are 
rather  narrow,  but  straight  and  clean ;  its  houses, 
built  of  basalt  cemented  with  mortar,  are  terraced 
in  the  Italian  style.  It  has  a  civil  and  commer- 
cial tribunal,  and  is  an^  entrep6t  for  gum  Senegal, 
ivoiy,  gold-dust,  and  other  productions  of  the 
coast.  The  island  is  deficient  in  water,  which  has 
to  be  brought  from  the  mainland ;  but  it  is  said  to 
be  healthy.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French  in  1677. 

GORITZ  (Germ.  G6rz,  ItaL  Gorizia),  a  town  of 
Austria,  prov.  of  Illyria,  gov.  Trieste,  cap.  circ.  of 
same  name ;  on  the  Isonzo,  12  m.  from  the 
Adriatic,  and  21  m.  NNW.  Trieste  on  the  railway 
from  Trieste  to  Venice.  Pop.  13,299  in  1857. 
Goritz  is  composed  or  an  upper  and  a  lower  town. 
The  first,  situated  on  a  hill,  is  the  more  ancient : 
it  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  a  piutly 
ruined  castle,  formerly  belonging  to  the  counts  of 
Gorz,  now  used  as  a  prison ;  the  second,  situated 
beneath  the  former,  is  a  well-built  town,  its  houses 
bein^  mostly  modem,  and  its  streets  clean  and 
furmshed  with  foot-paths.  Goritz  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  4  other  churches,  a  handsome  bishop's 
palace,  and  other  noble  residences,  some  barracks, 
occupying  what  was  formerly  a  Jesuit's  college,  a 
cirde-hall,  town-house,  almshouses,  and  an  elegant 
new  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  tribunal 
of  the  circle,  and  of  a  non-suffragan  bishop;  and 
has  an  episcopal  seminary  for  the  whole  gov.  of 
Trieste,  a  philosophical  academy,  gymnasium, 
Kuperior  female  school,  belonguig  to  UrsuUne 
nuns,  a  Piarist  college,  Jews'  school  teachers' 
academy,  and  a  societ^r  of  agriculture  and  arts.  It 
has  three  sugar-refineries,  sUks,  rosoglib,  leather, 
and  various  other  factories,  dpre-houses,  and  a  brisk 
general  trade.  The  exiled  kmg  of  France,  Charles 
X.,  died  at  Goritz  in  1836. 

GORLITZ,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  gov. 
Liegnitz,  cap.  circ.  of  same  name,  on  the  Neisse, 
52  m.  W.  by  S.  Liegnitz,  on  the  railway  from 
Liegnitz  to  Dresden.  Pop.  27,983  in  1861,  exclu- 
sive of  a  garrison  of  1,449.  The  town  is  walled, 
and  is  entered  by  six  gates,  and  has  three  suburbs. 
The  town  is  in  general  well-built,  and  in  a  flou- 
rishing state,  with  wide  streets  and  spacious 
squares.  1 1  has  several  fine  pubhc  edifices,  mclud- 
ing  the  church  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  an  edifice 
of  the  15th  century,  and  the  town-hall.  There 
are  four  hospitals,  a  prison,  orphan  asvlum, 
gymnasium,  and  three  public  libraries.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  council  for  toe  circle  of  the  courts  of 
justice  for  the  town  and  theprincipality  of  GOrlitz, 
a  board  of  taxation,  and  the  Oberlansitz  association 
of  arts  and  sciences.  A  good  deal  of  linen  and 
woollen  cloth  is  made  here ;  there  is  also  an  active 
trade  in  the  linen  fabrics  and  wool  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts.  The  manufacture  of  steel  and 
iron  wares,  bell-casting,  tanning,  lithographic  and 
other  printing,  and  linen  bleaching,  are  the  other 
chief  branches  of  industry. 

GORUCKPORE,  a  distr.  of  British  Hindostan, 
presid.  Bengal,  prov.  Oude,  between  lat  25<^  40' 
and  27°  40' N.,  and  long.  81°  50'  and  84®  30'  E., 
having  N.  Nepaul,  E.  the  distr.  Sarun,  S.  those  of 
Ghazipoor  and  Juanpore,  and  W.  the  dom.  of  the 
nabob  of  Oude.     Area,  9,520  sq.  miles.     Pop. 
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8,087,874  in  1853.  The  Goggra  divides  the  district 
into  two  portions,  Azimghur  and  Goruckpoor 
Proper.  The  former  division  some  years  a^  con- 
tained about  350,190  begas  of  land  in  cultivation, 
assessed  at  954,135  rupees ;  and  the  latter,  363,872 
begas  in  cultivation,  assessed  at  792,205  rupees. 
A  great  extent  of  the  surface  consists  of  jungle- 
forest,  inhabited  by  elephants  and  other  formidable 
-wild  animals ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  ranges 
there  is  a  very  extensive,  low,  marshy,  and  un- 
healthy tract  of  country  called  the  temant.  Chief 
tewns,  Goruckpore  the  cap.,  and  Azimghur.  This 
territory  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British 
by  cession  from  the  nabob  of  Oude,  in  1801. 

GOSLAR,  a  town  of  the  k.  of  Hanover,  distr. 
Hildesheim,  on  the  Gose,  a  tributary  of  the  Ocher, 
at  the  NE.  foot  of  the  Harz,  44  m.  SE.  Hanover, 
near  the  railway  from  Hanover  to  Harzbuig.  Pop. 
7,619  in  1861.  Goslar  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  Germany,  and  was,  till  1801,  a  free  town 
of  the  empire ;  oft^  the  residence  of  the  emperor, 
and  formerly  the  seat  of  the  diet.  It  is  walled, 
and  has  a  v^'  antique  appearance.  Like  most 
old  towns  its  interior  is  gloomy ;  and  the  streets 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  Its  greatest  curiosity, 
a  cathedral  finished  in  1050,  was  almost  wholly 
pulled  down  in  1820 ;  little  now  remaining  of  It 
except  a  small  cliapel.  containing  an  ancient  Saxon 
altar,  and  some  other  curiosities.  Part  of  a  palace, 
built  in  the  9th  or  10th  century,  is  now  used  as  a 
corn-warehouse.  Goslar  is  the  seat  of  the  mining 
council  for  the  Harz,  and  of  the  com  magazines 
for  the  same  district.  It  has  several  churches,  an 
hospital,  gymnasium,  several  breweries,  the  beer 
of  which  enjoys  great  celebrity ;  manufactures  of 
vitriol,  sheet  lead,  shot,  copper,  and  iron  wares. 
Most  of  the  inhab.  are  Lutherans,  and  employed 
in  the  mines  of  the  Rammelsberg,  about  1  m.  from 
the  town. 

GOSPORT,  a  sea-port  and  market  town  of 
England,  co.  Hants,  bund.  Tich  field,  par.  Alvei> 
stoke,  opposite  to  and  separated  from  Portsmouth 
by  the  mouth  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  14  m.  SE. 
Southampton,  and  89  m.  SW.  London  by  London 
and  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  7,789  in  1861. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  fortifications,  which 
appear  to  be  a  segment  of  those  of  Portsmouth. 
These  fortifications  include,  not  only  the  town  of 
Gosport,  but  the  government  establishment  of 
Weovil,  separated  from  the  former  by  enclosed 
fields.  Gosport  and  Weovil  together  occupy  the 
E.  extremity  of  a  point  of  land  between  two  inlets 
of  Portsmouth  harbour;  the  northern  of  which  is 
called  Forton  Lake,  and  the  southern,  Haslar  or 
Alverstoke  Lake.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of 
one  broad  street,  containing  many  good  houses, 
running  W.  from  the  shore  through  its  whole 
extent ;  one  or  two  other  streets  running  parallel 
with  the  former;  and  several  more  crossing  them 
mostly  at  right  angles.  It  is  in  general  pretty 
well  built  and  paved,  clean,  well  lighted  with  gas, 
and  well  supplied  with  water.  Towards  its  N. 
side,  it  has  a  tolerably  good  square,  termed  Cold 
Harbour:  it  has  few  public  buildings  worthy  of 
remark.  The  church,  a  neat  and  spacious  edifice, 
is  a  curacy  of  Alverstoke :  there  are  Independent, 
Kom.  Catholic,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  chapels,  an 
academy  for  ministers  of  the  first-mentioned  sect, 
several  charity  schools,  some  almshouses  for  poor 
widows,  an  extensive  bridewell,  and  an  assemoly- 
room  at  the  principal  hotel.  A  laige  building  was, 
in  1811,  erected  by  shares,  in  a  conspicuous  situa- 
tion on  the  shore,  for  a  market-house;  but  it 
proved  a  losing  speculation,  and  is  no  longer 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  Its  lower  part  has  long 
been  shut  up ;  its  upper  part  is  at  present  used 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Ferry  Committee  and  the 
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Philosophical  Society.  The  town  is  quite  open  on 
the  side  of  the  harbour;  there  is  a  floating  brid(ge, 
propelled  by  steam,  and  of  large  dimensions,  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers  to  Ports- 
mouth. 

On  the  land  side,  beyond  the  gates,  is  the  popu- 
lous suburb  of  Bingham-Town,  in  which  is  the 
terminus  of  the  London  and  South- Western  raD- 
way.  The  inhabitants  of  Gosport  are  of  the  same 
description  as  those  of  Portsmouth,  foUow  the  same 
piuisuits,  and  partake  equally  of  the  benefits  which 
result  from  the  public  establishments.  In  time  of 
war,  Gosport  shares  in  the  commercial  activity 
that  prevails  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour. 
Some  vessels  and  boats  are  built,  but  there  are  no  , 
other  manufactures  of  consequence.  There  are  t 
fairs  annually,  but  they  are  of  no  importance. 

The  establishment  of  Weovil  comprises  the 
royal  brewery  and  cooperage;  storehouses  for 
provisions  of  all  kinds  for  the  navy ;  an  extensive 
ship-biscuit  manufactory,  wrought  by  machinerr; 
and  the  general  victualling  department,  removed 
thither  from  Portsmouth  in  1827-8.  It  conunoni- 
cates  with  the  sea  by  a  huge  basin  and  canal, 
where  ships  of  large  burden  take  in  stores.  Xesr 
Weovil  are  some  extensive  military  barracks.  X. 
of  Forton  Lake  is  Priddy's  Hard,  where  is  a  large 
powder  magazine.  At  Forton  there  was  formerly 
a  brick  edifice  of  considerable  size,  in  which  many 
French  prisoners  were  detained  during  the  late 
war ;  but  it  has  been  pulled  down.  On  the  S.  e^ide 
of  Haslar  Lake  stands  Haslar  Royal  Hospital,  a 
magnificent  asylum  for  sick  and  wounded  seamen. 
It  was  commenced  ui  1746  and  finished  in  1762. 
It  is  built  of  brick,  and  consists  of  a  central  portion 
570  ft.  broad,  with  two  wings,  each  about  550  ft. 
in  length,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  higrh  wall, 
enclosmg  an  area  of  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit  It 
is  capable  of  at  once  accommodating  2,000 
patients  ;  and  has,  besides,  apartments  for  the 
numerous  officers  connected  with  it^  a  neat  chapel, 
and  a  fine  museum  of  natural  objects.  The  annual 
expenses  of  Haslar  Hospital  are  estunated  at  about 
5,000/.  At  Stoke  Bay,  about  2^  m.  SW.  Gosport, 
a  little  watering-place  has  grown  up  since  1825, 
and  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance.  Gosport  is 
a  polling-place  for  the  S.  division  of  Hanta. 

GOTHA  (PRINCIPALITY  OF).  SeeCoBuno- 

SAXE-Gk)THA. 

GoTHA,  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
above  principality,  and,  conjointly  with  Coboi^, 
the  residence  of  tbe  sovereign  prince ;  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned 
by  the  palace  of  Friedenstein,  46  m.  N.  bv  W. 
doburg,  and  12^  m.  W.  by  S.  Erfurt,  on  the'rwl- 
way  from  Leipzig  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Pop.  15,105  in  1861.  This  is  one  of  the  best  laid  out 
and  best  built  towns  of  Germany,  and  is  surrounded 
by  handsome  lx>ulevards,  which  replace  its  an- 
cient fortifications.  Being  situated  from  000  to 
1,050  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  climate  is 
cold,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  not  ex- 
ceecUn^  49°  Fahr.  The  palace,  called  Fried«i- 
stein,  is  an  imposing  building,  conspicuous  at  a 
distance,  not  unlike  Windsor  Castle  in  its  situa- 
tion, and  surrounded  by  similar  terraces,  com- 
manding fine  views.  It  contains  a  picture-gallery, 
in  which  there  are  some  good  paintings  by  Italian 
masters,  though  the  woi>ks  of  the  old  German  and 
Duteh  schools  predominate;  a  collection  of  copper- 
plate engravings;  a  library  of  150,000  vola.;  a 
cabinet  of  coins ;  a  museum  of  natural  history  and 
the  fine  arts ;  and  a  Japanese  and  Chinese  mu- 
seum, containing  Chinese  and  Japanese  books, 
articles  of  furniture  and  weapons,  including  a  part 
of  the  collection  of  the  eastern  traveller,  Seetzen. 
The  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals  is  both  extensive 
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and  complete,  and  considered  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  the  kind  in  Europe;  it  comprises 
nearly  10,000  ancient  and  62,000  modem  coins, 
13,000  impressions  in  sulphur,  a  numismatic 
library  of  6,000  vols.,  and  9,000  drawings  of 
medals.  The  tovm  of  Gotha  has  seven  churches, 
an  arsenal,  a  gymnasium,  with  an  excellent 
library,  a  new  ducal  gymnasium,  orphan  and  lu- 
natic asylums,  a  house'of  correction,  an  institution 
for  the  improvement  of  neglected  children,  the 
Caroline  establishment  ibr  poor  girls,  a  teachers' 
seminary,  school  of  trades,  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  arts  and  trades,  and  a  lire  and  life 
assurance  office,  from  which  policies  may  be  ob- 
tained for  any  part  of  Germany.  Gotha  has  a 
large  manufactory  of  porcelain;  and  produces 
cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  fabrics  and  yam,  sail- 
cloth, leather,  tin  and  lacquered  wares  of  ail  kinds, 
tire  engines  and  buckets,  coloured  paper  and  fur- 
niture, and  has  numerous  dyeing-houses.  It  has 
an  active  and  extensive  trade,  and,  amongst  other 
articles,  Gotlia  sausages  are  sent  to  all  parts  of 
Germany.  A  little  to  the  SE.  is  the  observatory 
of  Seeberg;  and  not  far  from  the  palace  is  a 
pleasure-house,  with  a  fine  garden  and  orangery, 
and  a  ducal  park  ornament^  with  statues.  The 
foundation  of  Gotha  is  attributed  to  William, 
archbishop  of  Mayence,  in  964. 

GOrrENBURG,  or  GOTHENBURG  (Swed. 
GtBteborg),  a  sea-port  city  of  Sweden,  and  the  se- 
cond in  that  kingdom,  in  the  W.  part  of  which  it 
is  situated;  at  the  head  of  a  fiord,  near  the 
Cattegat,  which  receives  the  Gaeta,  about  260  m. 
SW.  by  W.  Stockholm,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway,  and  157  m.  SSE.  Chrisdania.  Pop. 
38,504  in  1860.  The  town  stands  principally  in  a 
marshy  plain,  surrounded  by  precipitous  ridges  of 
naked  rocks,  from  100  to  300  ft.  high  ;  but  partly 
on  the  heights  to  the  W. ;  being  thus  divided  into 
the  Lower  and  Upper  town.  The  former  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals,  and  has  an  appearance 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  towns  in  Holland. 
The  entrance  to  Gottenburg  from  the  S.  is  ex- 
tremdy  fine :  the  slope  of  the  hill,  along  which 
the  road  winds,  is  covered  with  houses  whose 
shaded  gardens  spread  beautifully  up  the  height 
behind,  while  in  front  are  long  terraces,  and 
neatly-clipped  harbour  walks,  all  mingling  richly 
among  large  trees  of  southern  foliage.  The  city 
ifl  entered  by  a  good  bridge,  and  the  lofty  flat- 
roofed  houses,  all  built  of  stone,  or  of  well-stuccoed 
brick, — the  wide  streets,  regularly  paved,  with 
foot-walks, — the  deep  canals,  with  which  the  place 
abounds,  displaying  rows  of  trees  on  either  bank — 
all  help  to  keep  up  the  illusion  that  Gottenburg  is 
a  southern  city.  Since  18,34  the  town  has  rapidly 
increased ;  most  of  the  empty  space9  inside  have 
been  buUt  upon,  and  the  rent  or  houses  has  risen 
35  and  40  per  cent.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the 
Upper  town  are  erected  upon  the  steepest  ridges 
of  &e  rock,  rising  one  above  another  in  situations 
apparently  the  most  perilous  and  insecure ;  these, 
however,  together  with  the  bold  scenery  round  the 
city,  and  Uie  harbour  thronged  with  vessels  and 
boats  in  front  of  it,  give  Gottenburg  a  very  pic- 
turesque appearance.  It  is  defended  by  three 
forts.  The  suburbs  are  larger  than  the  town  it- 
self, and  stretch  for  a  considerable  distance  along 
the  fiord.  The  city  has  several  large  squares  and 
market-places,  and  some  tolerable  hotels;  there 
are,  however,  few  public  edifices  or  other  objects 
worth  notice.  The  principal  are  the  exchange, 
the  extensive  buildings  belonging  to  the  E.  India 
Company,  an  hospital,  and  a  magnificent  church, 
built  since  1812,  with  stone  from  Scotland.  The 
exchange  is  handsome,  large,  and  splendid  enough 
for  a  commercial  city  of  the  first  class.    The  city 


has  five  churches,  one  being  a  cathedral,  a  Mora- 
vian chapel,  two  orphan  asylums,  a  g}'^mnasium, 
Prince  Oscar's  school,  in  which  100  soldiery' 
children  are  educated,  a  free  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  300  poor  children,  and  the  board  of  200 
do. ;  with  Sunday-schools  and  many  benevolent 
institutions.  It  has  also  an  arsenal,  custom-house, 
2  banks,  a  theatre,  barracks,  and  docks  for  ship- 
building, and  is  a  place  of  considerable  manufac- 
turing activity.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  3 
large  cotton  mills  and  1  lai^ge  sail-cloth  and  linen 
manufactory  have  been  built,  and  are  in  full 
operation ;  the  machinery  was  brought  principally 
from  England  and  Belgium.  There  are,  also, 
several  iwxtories  for  weaving  common  printed  cot- 
ton goods.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  manufac- 
tures of  tobacco,  refined  sugar,  glass,  and  paper; 
but  most  of  these  are  upon  a  limited  scale.  There 
is  a  considerable  porter  brewer>',  the  produce  of 
which  is  famous  throughout  the  N.  of  Europe. 

The  harbour  is  the  most  conveniently  situated 
for  foreign  trade  in  Sweden.  It  is  formed  by  two 
long  chains  of  rocks,  and  protected  at  its  mouth 
by  the  fort  of  Nya-Elfsboig,  built  at  the  extreme 
projection  of  a  long  rocky  island,  running  into 
the  Cattegat.  Immediately  ^  within  this  fort, 
where  the  fiord  is  not  half  a  mile  wide,  the  larger 
vessels  trading  to  the  port  usually  remain,  while 
those  of  smfdler  buraen  proceed  some  distance 
further,  to  E^ppen,  an  extensive  suburb  of  Got- 
tenburg, from  whence  the  inner  harbour  com- 
mences. Vessels  do  not  come  close  to  the  city, 
but  lie  in  the  river  or  harbour  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore,  goods  being  conveyed  from  and 
to  them  by  lighters  that  navigate  the  canals  of 
the  Lower  town.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  port 
is  17  ft. ;  and  there  is  no  tide,  bar,  or  shallow. 
A  vessel  entering  the  GrOtha  ^fiord)  must  take  a 
pilot  on  board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  meet  her  half 
a  league  W.  of  Wingo  Beacon.  Afler  Stockholm, 
Gottenburg  has  the  most  extensive  commerce  of 
any  town  in  Sweden.  According  to  an  official 
report  (from  Mr.  Gregstrom,  British  Consul  at 
Gottenburg,  in  Considar  Reports,  No.  XL),  the 
total  value  of  the  exports  during  the  five  years, 
from  1855  to  1859,  was  estimated  as  follows : — 

£ 
18«5    .   .    .    1,100,000 

1856  .    .    .     950,000 

1857  .    .    .     765,000 

1858  .    .    .     876/)00 

1859  .    .    .    1,100,000 

The  same  report  stated  the  value  of  imports  as 
follows : — 

& 
1855    .    .    .    1,480.000 


1H56  .  .  .  1,760,000 

1857  .  .  .  1,320,000 

1858  .  .  .  1,120,000 

1859  .  .  .  1,300,000 

Iron  and  steel,  the  former  excellent,  the  latter 
inferior  to  that  made  in  England,  form  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export.  They  are  brought  from 
the  rich  mines  of  Wermeland,  distant  about 
200  m.,  being  conveyed  bv  the  lake  Wener,  the 
TrOlhoetta  canal,  and  the  GOtha.  The  next  great 
article  of  export  is  timber,  particularly  deals, 
which  are  also  furnished  by  Wermeland.  The 
other  articles  of  export  are  linen,  sailcloth,  tar, 
copper,  alum,  glass,  cobalt,  manganese,  linseed, 
oak  bark,  bones,  juniper  berries,  cranbcmes,  and 
rock  moss  for  dyeing.  The  principal  articles  of 
import  are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton  yam  and 
twist,  salt,  indigo,  dye-woods.  South  Sea' oil,  rice, 
wine,  spices,  and  herrings.  Gottenbuiig  used,  at 
no  distant  period,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  the  hemng  fishery;  but  at  present  this  branch 
of  industry  has  become  extuicU    It  has  always 
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been  very  capricious,  the  fish  alternately  swarm- 
ing on,  or  altogether  deserting  the  coast.  Since 
1812  they  have  entirely  disappeared;  so  that 
(iottenburjcc,  instead  of  exporting,  at  present  im- 
ports considerable  supplies  of  herrings. 

There  belonged  to  the  port,  in  1§60,  exclusive 
of  river  craft,  145  ships,  measuring  43,200  tons 
(Consular  Report).  The  opening  of  the  Gotha 
canal,  by  which  Gottenbuig  communicates  with  a 
large  part  of  the  interior  of  Sweden  by  means  of 
an  extensive  system  of  inland  navigation  (re- 
specting which,  see  Sweden),  has  exercised  a 
material  and  beneficial  influence  upon  its  com- 
mercial destinies.  Still  more  important  has  been 
the  construction  of  a  railway  to  Stockholm,  un- 
dertaken at  the  cost  of  the  government,  and 
opened  in  1862.  The  trade  with  £ngland  is  ex- 
tensive, and  English  is  generally  understood  in 
Gottenburg.  Steamers  run  once  a  week  between 
Gottenburg  and  Hull  for  eight  months  of  the 
year ;  but  in  winter  intercourse  takes  place  only 
by  the  tedious  route  of  Lubeck  and  Hambui]^. 
Goods  may  be  bonded  for  any  length  of  time  m 
the  warehouses  of  the  city,  on  payment  of  ^  per 
cent,  cuf  valorem, 

Gottenburg  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  residence 
of  a  military  governor,  and  the  seat  of  various 
courts  of  justice,  and  a  chamber  of  manufactures. 
It  has  an  academy  of  sciences  and  literature,  in- 
corporated 1775.  It  was  built  on  its  present  site 
by  Giu»taphus  Adolphus,  in  1611. 

GOTTINGEN,  a  town  of  W.  Germanjr,  k. 
Hanover,  cap.  princ.  of  same  name,  distr.  Hildes- 
heim,  on  the  railway  from  Hanover  to  Cassel; 
58  m.  S.  Hanover,  and  24  m.  NE.  Cassel.  Pop. 
12,516  in  1861.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Leine,  in  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  valley,  512  ft.  above  the  sea,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  of  Hainberg.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  old  and  new  town,  and  Masch  is 
walled  round,  and  has  four  gates.  The  ramparts 
are  planted  with  trees,  and  form  a  pleasant  walk 
for  the  inhab.  Streets  broad  and  well  paved; 
but  the  houses,  though  old,  appear  neither  vene- 
rable nor  picturesque.  There  axe  three  squares, 
the  largest  being  the  maricet>-plaoe,  with  a  hand- 
some esplanade  and  fountain  in  the  centre,  three 
Lutheran  churches,  a  Reformed  church,  and  a 
Rom.  Cath.  chapeL  The  church  of  St.  John's 
has  two  steeples,  each  200  ft  high;  and  St. 
James's  is  800  ft.  high.  The  University  church 
was  opened  in  1822.  Tlie  other  chief  buildings 
are,  the  university-hall,  finished  in  1887 ;  the  court 
of  justice ;  the  lying-in  hospital ;  the  observatory, 
in  the  SE.  suburb  of  the  town ;  and  the  theatre 
of  anatomy :  of  these,  the  first  and  last  two  are 
chaste  and  elegant  structures.  A  school  of  in- 
dustry was  founded  in  1785.  The  trade  of  the 
place,  independently  of  the  university,  is  quite 
insignificant ;  the  sale  of  books,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco-pipes,  are  the  only  thriving 
branches. 

The  university,  founded  by  George  II.  in  1784, 
and  chartered  in  1786,  as  the  Academia  Georgia 
Aftffustaj  with  an  endowment  out  of  the  revenues 
of  some  secularised  monastic  property,  was,  down 
to  1881,  fully  entitled  to  its  appellation,  *  the 
queen  of  German  universities,'  both  on  account 
of  the  celebrity  of  its  professors,  and  the  number 
of  students  flocking  thither  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  early  pros- 
perity to  the  fostenng  care  of  its  first  curator. 
Baron  Munchausen,  the  king's  home  minister; 
and  its.  subsequent  success  has  been  owing  to  the 
judicious  liberality  of  its  sovereigns,  who,  while 
cautiously  watching  its  progressive  efficiency, 
have  not  changed  the  direction  of  their  bounty,  or 


doled  out  its  supplies  with  a  nigganl  hand.    Tbe 
first  course  of  lectures  was  begun  by  Getuiaa'  the 
civilian,  in  1784 ;  and  in  the  century  since  elapsed 
no  less  than  280  professors  have  given  instractioo, 
most    of  them  in    every  branch,  posseetdni;    a 
higher  degree  of  talent  than  those  attached  to 
any  other  university  in  the  country :  among  these 
were  Heumann,  Mosheim,  Schleusner,  Micha^b, 
Eichhom   and   Ewald,   in   theology;     Gebooer, 
Spangenbeig,  Wahl,  Hugo,  and  Beigmann,    in 
law;  Gesner,  Heyne,  Schldzer,  Milller,   Giizimi, 
and  Heeren,  in  philology  and  history ;  Haller,  Bln- 
menbach,  Ldmgenbeck,  Schrbder,  Baldinger,  On- 
radi,  and  Osiander,  in  medical  science^  GmeUn 
and  Stromeyer,  in  chemistry ;  Zenn,  Hofffman,  and 
Schrader,  in  botany.    The  entire  number  of  mar 
triculated  students  during  the  first  oentuiy  of  tbe 
university's  existence  was  89,786;   the  gteateet 
attendance  being  between  1822  and  1826,  when 
the  average  was  1,481    annually.     Since  1831. 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  political  distoib- 
ances  at  Gtittingen,  in  which  the  piofesaois  and 
students  were  implicated,  the  university  has  fallen 
into  disrepute,  and  the  number  of   students  has 
greatly    declined.     The  oppressive  measures  of 
king  Ernest  in  1887,  which  drove  Grimm,  Ewald, 
Dahlmann,  and  other  professors,  to  other  univeisi- 
ties,  still  further  injured  it.    The  gioas  annual  ex- 
penditure of  the  university  is  about  160,000  tbalen 
(about  50,000/.),  nearly 'half  of  which  goes  to 
enrich  the  library  and  museum,  the  rest  being  di- 
vided among  about  82  ordinary  professors,  whose 
salaries  vary  from  80/.  to  850/.  a  year.    The  fffo- 
fessors  altogether,  including  private  tutors  (pri- 
vaHm  docentes),  are  reckoned  at  ninety.      The 
students  in  Giittingen  are  not  compelled  to  reside 
within  college,  nor  tied  to  stated  hours  of  disci- 
pline, nor  forced  to  oaths  of  orthodoxy ;  each  stu- 
dent may  live  in  any  part  of  the  town  he  likes, 
take  his  meals  how,  when,  and  where  he  pleases, 
and  even  pursue  his  own  course  in  the  choice  of 
his  academical  studies.     Their  age  at  entrance 
varies  from  seventeen  to  twenty,  and  they  usually 
contiime  here  for  four  years,  the  periods'  of  study 
occupying  ten  months  in  each  year;  the  winter 
semester  lasts  from  Oct.  to  March,  that  in  the 
summer  from  April  rill  the  end  of  Aug.    There 
is  a  preliminary  examination  for  the  HanoveiiaB 
students,  called    MaturU&ts-prufung,  whidi    all 
must  pass  who  wish  to  serve  the  state  in  the 
learned  professions.    This  probarion,  however,  is 
not  required  of  foreigners.    The  matricularion  fee 
is  one  louis-d'or,  or  17s.,  and  this  admits  to  the 
use  of  the  library  and  to  attend  lectures.    Of  the 
lectures,  some  are  pubUcj  and  may  be  attended 
without  any  additional  fee;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber are  private,  the  fee  being  a  louis^'or  for  each 
semestral  course  of  daily  lectures.    The  medical 
fees  are  higher.    Alany  of  these  lectures  axe  de- 
livered in  public  auditories,  especially  those  of  the 
medical  facult|r;  some  professoxB   have  private 
class-rooms.    The  medical  and  public  lectures  are 
very  numerously  attended :  the  attendance  of  the 
rest  varies  from  fifty  to  twelve.    Not  less  than 
140  courses  are  delivered  by  the  whole  body  of 
teachers  during  each  semegter,  and  several  have 
two  or  three  courses  on  different  subjects  pro- 
ceeding  contemporaneously.     The    expenses  of 
students  greatly  depend  on  'their  habits.   Saalfeld, 
in  his  edition  of  *  Patter's  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity,' mentions  860  thalers  a  year  as  sufficient 
for  respectable  maintenance ;  but  tliis  is  too  low 
a  calculation,  400  or  480  thalers  (about  90/.)  bei^g, 
it  is  alleged,  the  lowest  sum  that  can  be  spent 
consistently  with  comfort  and  (X)nvenience  for  studv. 
For  the  poorer  scholars  there  are  204  Fre^M^. 
steUeHj  or  sizarships  (sums  paid  for  board),  and  a 
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nambcr  of  scholaiships  (StipentUen),  With  re- 
fereuoe  to  degrees,  the  university  is  composed  of 
four  fiicultie8--divinitv,  law,  medicine,  and  philo- 
sophy, each  of  which  confers  its  own  degrees. 
The  faculty  of  divinity  confers  the  degree  of  li- 
centiate in  theolog}''  and  doctor  of  divinity ;  that 
of  law,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws ;  that  of  me- 
dicine creates  doctors  of  medicine;  while  the 
philosophical  faculty  confers  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  and  master  of  arts.  All  these  de- 
grees are  consequent  on  disputations  and  exami- 
nations approved  by  the  deans  of  the  respective 
faculties.  These  degrees,  however,  though  gene- 
rally pre-requisites,  confer  of  themselves  no  right 
of  practisinig  the  learned  professions  in  Hanover. 
This  is  gained  by  a  subsequent  government  exar 
mination.  The  members  of  these  faculties  con- 
sLst  altogether  of  twenty  professors,  from  whom 
ten  are  chosen  to  form  the  Senatus  Academicus. 
The  judicial  government  of  Uie  university,  which 
acknowledges  no  control  beyond  that  of  the  kin^ 
of  Hanover,  its  rector  magniJiceniisriimUf  and  his 
two  curators,  who  appoint  the  salaried  professors, 
is  conducted  by  the  pro-rector,  or  principal,  an 
officer  elected  each  semester  by  the  professors  firom 
among  themselves,  who  is  assisted  in  his  duties 
by  two  judges,  a  secretary  and  recorder,  all  of 
whom,  like^vise,  are  professors. 

The  chief  academic  establishments  of  GUJttingen 
are, — 1.  The  library,  consisting  of  320,000  printed 
books  and  5,000  MSS.,  admirably  selected  and 
arranged,  to  which  the  students  have  full  access, 
with  the  additional  privilege  of  taking  the  books 
home;  2.  The  academical  museum  (founded  in 
1773,  and  removed  to  its  present  depository  in 
1793),  consisting  of  fourteen  rooms,  filled  with 
several  thousand  specimens  of  zoology,  mine- 
ralogy, and  geology,  besides  others  explanatory 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  different  nations, 
and  a  curious  collection  of  models;  3.  The  ob- 
8er\'atory,  first  erected  in  1751,  and  removed  to  its 
present  site  in  1816,  containing  an  apparatus  of 
excellent  modem  instruments,  and  every  accom- 
modation for  astronomical  observers ;  4.  The  bo- 
tanic garden,  first  laid  out  under  Haller's  superin- 
tendence in  1739,  but  now  more  than  quadrupled 
in  extent,  and  provided  since  its  removal  with 
beautiful  green-houses,  adapted  to  plants  of  all 
temperatures,  and  ponds  for  aquatic  plants;  5. 
The  chemical  laboratory,  constructed  by  Gmelin, 
and  perfected  by  Stromeyer,  who  provided  it 
with  an  apparatus  for  experimental  students;  6. 
The  school  of  anatomy,  first  established  bv  Haller 
in  1733,  and  since  1829  held  in  a  fine  building 
containing  a  spacious  theatre  and  dissecting- 
rooms  ;  7.  Two  infirmaries  for  medical  and  sui^- 
cal  cases,  and  a  lying-in  hospital,  accommodating 
about  120  pregnant  women  a  ^ear;  8.  The 
Snruch-KoU^umf  or  court  of  eqmty,  composed 
or  a  president  and  several  subordinate  members 
appointed  by  government,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  a  court  of  judicial  advisers  in  legal 
questions  sent  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  of 
a  school  for  the  legal  students ;  9.  The  Homiletic 
seminary,  for  the  instruction  of  divinitystudenta 
in  preaching  and  pastoral  duties ;  10.  The  philo- 
logical seminary,  founded  by  Gesner  in  1737,  and 
under  the  direction  of  three  professors,  which  ^ves 
minute  philological  instruction  to  eleven  stipen- 
diary students  (paid  fifty  thalers  each  every  year), 
and  as  many  more  as  the  director  pleases  to 
admit,  after  the  requisite  examination.  The  last 
three  establishments  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  raising  up  useful  and  able  men  in  the 
professions  to  which  their  instruction  leads. 
Nearly  connected  with  the  university  is  the 
Koyal  Society  of  Sciences,  established  by  George 
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IL  in  1751,  on  a  plan  soggested  by  Haller,  and 
well  known  to  the  aavaru  of  Europe.  Its  trans- 
actions are  published  in  Latin,  ana  may  be  con- 
sidered a  repertory  of  all  the  original  views  in 
literature  and  science  started  in  Giittingen  by  the 
professors  of  the  medical  and  philosophical  uioul- 
ties.  An  annual  prize  of  fifty  ducats  (242.)  is 
open  to  persons  of  every  country  for  the  best 
essay  on  mathematics,  physics,  and  history  alter- 
nately. This  society  is  the  patron  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  G5ttingen  Literary  Review  {Got- 
tinffische  geUhrte  Ameigen)^  which,  having  risen 
to  eminence  under  the  editorship  of  Haller,  has 
since  been  conducted  by  Heyne,  Eichhom,  and 
Heeren.  Two  large  8vo.  vols,  are  published  yearly, 
and  the  work  has  throughout  Ix^n  distinguished 
not  only  for  exalte4  talent,  but  for  a  tone  of  mo- 
deration and  strict  adherence  to  truth.  These 
qualities  alone  have  enabled  it  to  oulJive  the 
various  and  important  political  changes  of  the 
countiy. 

GOTTLAND,  an  island  of  the  Baltic,  belong- 
ing to  Sweden,  in  the  Lftn  of  the  same  name, 
lying  between  lat.  66^  62'  and  27®  56'  N.,  and 
between  13°  5'  and  19°  8'  E.,  dist.  60  m.  from  the 
continent  of  Sweden.  Greatest  length  75  m.; 
ditto  breadth,  26  m.  Area,  1,194  sq.  m.  Pop.  of 
the  Lftn,  sometimes  called  Wiaby  Utn,  which 
includes  the  small  surrounding  islands,  49,575  in 
1860.  This  island  presents  tne  appearance  of  a 
large  plateau,  varying  from  160  ft.  to  200  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Its  sides,  which  in  some  places 
gently  slope  towards  the  sea,  are  so  steep  and 
precipitous  in  others,  a^  to  look  like  artificial 
walls.  The  coasts  are  indented  by  several  bays, 
the  largest  of  which  are  Kapelhainn  on  the  N., 
and  Slitehamn  on  the  E.  The  high  lands,  except 
the  barren  summits  of  Thorsburg  and  Hoburg, 
are  generally  well  wooded.  There  are  several 
small  lakes.  The  rivers  are  few  and  inconsider- 
able. In  some  parts  swamps  occur,  but  of  no 
^reat  extent.  Ihe  geological  features  of  the 
island,  though  generally  calcareous,  vary  ex- 
tremely, especially  in  the  S.,  where  occur  large 
masses  of  hard  grey  sandstone  containing  mica, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  'The  soil  is 
either  calcareous  or  sandy,  and  would  be  very 
productive  if  better  cultivated.  The  chief  pro- 
ducts are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  potatoes, 
and  hope,  which  are  grown  only  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  forest  trees  are  large  and  hand- 
some, and  they  furnish  timber  for  exportation. 
The  only  other  exports  are  marble,  sandstone, 
and  lime,  which  are  sent  to  Stockholm.  The 
rearing  of  cattle  occupies  a  considerable  share  of 
the  people's  attention.  Horses,  goats,  and  sheep 
are  reared  in  large  numbers;  and  the  breed  of 
sheep  has  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
Mennos.  Game  is  very  plentiful  There  are  no 
manufactures  on  the  island.  The  Lttn,  of  which 
Gottland  forms  a  part,  is  divided  into  20  districts ; 
and  the  sea-port  town  of  Wisby,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island,  is  the  capital. 

The  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  Wisby  is  un- 
certain; but  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
it  was  a  principal  factory  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
and  attamed  to  considerable  wealth  and  import- 
ance. It  is  famous  in  the  history  of  maritime 
jurisprudence,  for  the  Code  of  Sea  Laws  which 
bears  its  name.  The  date  of  this  compilation  is 
uncertain,  and  some  of  the  northern  jurists  con- 
tend that  the  Laws  of  Wisby  are  older  than  the 
Kules  of  Oleron ;  but  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  statement. 
Grotius  has  spoken  of  the  Laws  of  Wisbv  in  the 
most  laudatory  maimer.  *  Qua  tie  nuxritimu  ne- 
gotUs,^  says  he,  *  insukt  GothiandiaB  habitatoriinu 
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plaeuenmtj  tantum  in  «e  habent,  turn  equitatig,  turn 
prudentia,  ut  omnes  oceam  occoUb  eo,  non  ianquam 
jjropriOf  sed  velut  pentiumjure  utantur.^  (Prolego- 
mena ad  Procopium,  p.  64.)  The  text  of  these 
laws,  with  a  translation  and  an  elaborate  intro- 
duction and  notes,  is  given  in  the  excellent  Col- 
lection des  Loix  Maritimes  of  M.  Pardessns  (i,  pp. 
425-502). 

In  1361,  Vladimir  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  took 
Gottland  from  the  Swedes.  By  the  treaty  of 
1644,  it  again  became  their  property;  and  since 
then  has  continued  in  their  possession,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period  in  1807,  when  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Russians. 

GOUDA,  or  TERGOUW,  a  town  of  S.  Holland, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Yssel,  at  the  influx  of  the 
Gouw,  10^  m.  NE.  Rotterdam,  on  the  railway 
from  Rotterdam  to  Utrecht.  Pop.  15,205  in 
1861.  Gouda  is  a  neat  town,  with  beautifully 
wooded  environs.  It  is  known  only  in  England 
by  its  cheeses  and  tobacco  pipes ;  but  in  Holland 
it  is  famed  for  its  painted  windows,  chiefly  the 
work  of  the  two  brothers  Krabcth,  and  reckoned 
the  finest  specimens  of  their  kind  in  Europe. 
They  are  the  windows  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
John,  a  large  gothic  structure,  kept  in  excellent 
repair,  and  particularly  clean.  The  windows  are 
31  in  number,  each  measuring  about  30  ft.  in 
height,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  tran- 
septs, which  are  nearly  double  that  altitude,  and 
all  illuminated  with  pictorial  representations^  in 
colours  of  the  most  brilliant  hues.  The  subjects 
are  either  scriptural  or  allegorical,  and  are  full  of 
figures,  whose  robes  in  blue,  purple,  and  red,  shine 
with  extraordinary  lustre.  The  faces  are  the 
best  part  of  the  execution,  the  remainder  of  the 
figures  being  painted  in  a  stiff  and  formal  style, 
though  nevertheless  interesting  from  their  an- 
tiquity. Besides  the  large  wmdows,  there  are 
several  of  a  smaller  size,  chiefly  blazoned  with 
the  coats  of  arms  of  the  old  Netherlandish  nobility. 
These  paintings  were  mostly  executed  in  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries;  and  amongst  others  are  in- 
troduced portraits  of  Philip  II.  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva.  Besides  St.  John's  (the  cathedral)  there 
are  4  other  churches  in  Gouda ;  and  it  has,  also, 
a  handsome  town-hall,  an  hospital  for  men,  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  a  foundling  hospital.  A 
Latin  school,  and  a  library  containing^  several 
cuhous  MSS.,  belong  to  the  town.  There  are 
upwards  of  120  tobacco  manufactories  in  Gouda, 
some  employing  30  workmen;  and  numerous 
brick  kilns  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloth,  sailcloth,  and  cordage, 
and  large  markets  for  cheese,  flax,  hemp,  com, 
timber,  and  other  produce. 

GOUR  (probably  the  Ganga  Regia  of  Ptolemy), 
a  ruined  city  of  Hindostan,  and  tiie  ancient  cap. 
of  Bengal,  distr.  Dinagepoor,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Ganges,  about  50  m.  N.  by  W.  Moorshedabad ; 
lat.  240  53'  N.,  long.  88^  14'  E.  Its  ruins  extend 
in  a  direction  NNW.  to  SSE.,  coincident  with 
the  ancient  bed  of  the  Gan^,  the  main  stream 
of  which  formerly  washed  its  ramparts ;  at  pre- 
sent, however,  from  a  change  in  the  course  of  the 
river  upwards  of  200  years  ago,  no  part  of  the 
ruins  is  less  than  4  m.,  while  other  parts  are  as 
much  as  12  m.  from  the  Ganges.  The  city 
appears,  from  the  extent  of  the  old  embankments, 
which  enclosed  it  on  every  side,  to  have  been 
10  m.  long,  and  from  1  to  1^  m.  broad.  Beyond 
those  boundaries,  however,  a  smaller  embankment 
has  b€«n  carried  forward  for  7  m.  further  S.,  in 
which  space  are  found  mosques,  tanks,  and  the 
remains  of  habitations ;  and  the  same  indications 
are  evident  for  2  m.  to  the  N.  The  city  and  its 
suburbs  thus  extended  in  length  about  19  m., 
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with  an  average  breadth  of  about  1^  m.;  and, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  both  Major  Rennell 
and  Mr.  Creighton,  would  appear  to  have  an- 
ciently occupied  an  area  of  30  sq.  m. !  The  em- 
bankments surrounding  the  citv,  some  of  which 
are  faced  with  bricks,  were  sufl^cient  to  guard  it 
from  floods  during  the  inundation,  and  a  good 
defence  against  hostile  attacks :  they  are  moands 
of  earth  from  30  to  40  ft.  high,  and  130  to  200  ft. 
in  breadth  at  their  base,  with  broad  ditches  on 
their  outside.  Additional  embankmrats  were 
made  on  the  £.  side,  probably  for  greater  security 
against  a  large  lake  in  that  quarter,  which  in 
stormy  weather  dashes  with  great  violence  against 
them.  Two  high  brick  gateways,  in  an  imposing 
style  of  architecture,  at  the  N.  and  S.  ends  of 
the  city,  and  several  others,  are  still  standing, 
and  the  remains  of  some  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed are  still  traceable.  Two  grand  roads, 
raised  with  earth,  and  paved  with  brick,  led 
through  the  city  in  its  whole  length,  crossing  in 
their  course  vanous  canals  and  drains,  by  means 
of  bridges  of  brick,  the  ruins  of  several  of  which 
remain  in  some  degree  of  perfection.  The  whole 
area  of  the  city  is  furnished  with  a  multitude  of 
tanks,  of  various  sizes,  and  intersected  with  drains 
and  ditches  in  every  direction.  On  the  earth 
thrown  up  in  forming  these,  which  raised  the 
ground  considerably  above  its  previous  level,  the 
houses,  &c  were  built  as  in  the  cities  and  villages 
of  Eg3rpt ;  the  excavations  supplying  good  water, 
sufficient  for  every  purpose.  One  of  these  re- 
servoirs is  a  mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile  broad, 
and  there  are  several  others  of  considerable  size. 
All  of  them  are,  however,  overgrown  witii  reeda 
and  swarm  with  alligators  and  other  reptiles. 
Towards  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  fort,  an  in- 
closure  rather  less  than  a  mile  in  length  by  about  ^ 
a  m.  in  breadth,  surrounded  with  an  earth  rampart, 
40  ft.  high,  with  bastions,  and  a  deep  ditch  encir- 
cling it.  The  handsome  gate,  flanked  by  two 
towers,  forming  its  N.  entrance,  is  still  staJading. 
Within  this  enclosure  is  part  of  a  brick  wall, 
42  ft  high,  which  sunoundcd  a  space  700  yards 
long  by  300  wide,  supposed  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  palace.  Few  other  remains  of  that  edmce 
exist,  and  the  whole  site  b  so  covered  with  trees 
and  brambles,  as  to  render  it  not  only  difficult 
but  dangerous  to  explore,  from  the  number  of 
tigers  and  other  wild  beasts  that  infest  it. 

There  are  scarcely  any  antiquities  of  a  remote 
date  extant  at  Gour;  most  of  the  buildings  that 
remain  are  of  Mohammedan  origin,  erected,  indeed, 
with  the  materials  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  edifices. 
*  Toiling  through  bush  and  long  grass,  now  cross- 
ing a  field  that  some  ryot  has  farmed,  now  wading 
through  pools  of  water,  or  ferrying  across  them, 
you  make  your  way  from  point  to  point,  and  find 
only  the  rums  of  seven  or  eight  mosques,  the  half- 
broken  down  walls  of  a  laige  Moorish  fortress,  and 
two  strikingly  grand  and  lofty  gates  of  a  ciudel 
evidently  built  by  Mohammedans.*  (Sketches  of 
India,  p.  145.)  Of  the  religious  edifices,  the  finest 
and  largest  is  the  '  Great  Golden  Mosque.'  This 
building,  situated  N.  of  the  fort,  is  170  ft,  long, 
by  76  ft.  broad,  and  20  ft  high,  exclusive  of  the 
domes,  of  which  there  are  44,  rising  10  ft  above 
the  roof.  (Creigfhton,  PL  V.)  Its  walls  ai«  8  ft 
thick ;  it  is  built  of  brick,  and  has  been  wholly 
cased  with  hornblende,  little  of  which  is  now  re- 
maining. Eleven  painted  arches  open  into  an 
arena  divided  by  another  similar  row  of  arches,  and 
20  stone  pillars  arranged  in  2  rows,  into  4  aisles, 
each  surmounted  by  11  domes.  This  beautiful 
edifice  is  now  going  rapidly  to  decay,  not  only  from 
the  effects  of  wanton  dilapidations,  but  also  firom 
banian  and  other  trees  insinuating  their  roots  be- 
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breeen  the  bricks  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
small  'Golden  Mosque'  is  bailt  and  cased  in  a 
somewhat  similar  style,  but  has  only  5  arches  in 
frontt  and  3  aisles  instead  of  4.  Many  of  the  in- 
ferior mosques  are  in  higher  preser\'ation  than  the 
first  mentioned ;  their  domes  are  still  perfect,  and 
lined  within  by  tiles  painted  of  the  most  vi^dd 
colours,  and  highly  glazed ;  and  one  of  the  smallest 
has  a  tessellated  pavement  of  great  beauty.  The 
Nulti  Musjeedf  or  *•  Painted  Mosque,'  is  an  elegant 
edifice,  having  its  walls  cased  both  inside  and  out 
with  glazed  bricks  about  8  or  4  im  square,  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  wrought  in  different  patterns.  Its 
interior  is  a  handsome  apartment,  about  86  ft. 
square,  the  four  waUs  closmg  above,  and  forming 
a  majestic  dome  from  40  to  50  ft.  above  the  ground, 
and  unsupported  by  pillar,  beam,  or  rafter.  Within 
the  fort  is  the  tomb  of  Hussaiu  Shah,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Gour  in  the  16th  century,  a  fine  mauso- 
leum, now  much  dilapidated ;  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance without  the  citadel  is  the  obelisk  or  tower 
erected  by  Firoze  Shah  at  the  latter  end  of  the  15th 
century.  This  structure  is  21  ft.  in  diameter  at 
its  base,  and  as  much  as  17  ft.  at  the  floor  of  its 
fourth  story,  71  ft.  high.  Its  entire  original  height 
was  probablv  about  100  ft. :  it  was  surmounted  by 
a  cupola,  of  which  Mr.  Creighton  gives  a  repre- 
sentation, but  since  his  time  the  dome  has  com- 
pletely disappeared. 

This  city,  called  LaJuhmanavati  (by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, Lucknowty),  from  its  last  Hindoo 
sovereign  Lakshman,  was  first  taken  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans in  1204.  In  1575  it  was  repaired  and 
beautified  by  the  emperor  Acbar,  by  whom  it  was 
called  Jennutabad  (the  abode  of  paradise)  ;  but  in 
1564,  the  seat  of  government  of  Bengal  was  re- 
moved to  Tanda,  a  little  higher  up  the  river,  owing 
to  which  event,  and  the  desertion  of  it  by  the 
Ganges,  Gour  speedily  declined.  It,  however, 
appears  to  have  suffered  less  from  the  hand  of 
time  than  from  active  demolition.  For  centuries 
the  materials  of  its  structures  were  extensively  re- 
moved to  construct  other  towns ;  Moorshedabad, 
Maldah,  Raiamahal,  Dacca,  &c,  are  in  a  great 
part  built  of  them ;  and  many  portions  of  its  fine, 
buildings  have  been  taken  away  to  erect  the  ca- 
thedral of  Calcutta,  and  to  supply  tombstones  and 
monuments  for  the  cemeteries  of  that  city.  A  few 
straggling  villages  are  scattered  here  and  there 
over  the  site  of  Gour ;  but  it  is  now  for  the  most 
part  only  an  uninhabited  waste,  which  strongly 
reminds  the  spectator  of  the  desolation  of  Babylon. 
(See  Creighton's  Buins  of  Gour;  Rennell's  Me- 
moir ;  Mod.  Trav.,  ix.) 

GOZZO,  a  small  island  of  the  Mediterranean, 
contiguous  to  and  dependent  on  Malta  (which  see). 

GRAMMONT  (J'lemish  Gerrardabergen),9L\j(mJi 
of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders,  arrond.  Audenaerde, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Dender,  which  divides  it  into 
the  upper  and  lower  town,  2U  m.  SSE.  Ghent,  on 
the  railway  from  Ghent  to  Toumay.  Pop.  8,796 
in  1 856.  'fhe  town  is  walled,  and  has  two  churches, 
several  chapels,  a  town-hall,  convent,  prison,  hos- 
pital, orphan  asvlum,  college,  several  schools,  and 
manufactures  o/ cotton  yam,  lace,  linen  and  wool- 
len fabrics,  paper,  tobacco,  some  bleaching,  dyeing, 
and  tanning  establishments,  with  distilleries,  brew- 
eries, and  mills  for  various  purposes.  1 1  was  founded 
and  fortified  by  Count  Baldwin  de  Mons  in  1068. 

GRAMPIANS  (THE),  a  celebrated  mountain 
chain  forming  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Lowlands  and  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Its  limits 
tre  not  very  well  defined ;  but  it  may  be  regarded 
commencing  on  the  E.  side  of  Loch  Etive  in 
Aigyleshire,  and  as  stretching  across  the  island, 
till  it  terminates  between  Stonehaven  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Dec  on  the  E.  coasU     It  forms,  as 
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it  were,  a  natural  rampart,  bounding  the  entire 
frontier  of  the  Highlands.  Its  S.  acclivity  rises 
from  the  great  valley  of  Strathmore.  The  summit 
of  the  ridge  marks  the  line  that  separates  the 
waters  that  flow  into  the  Forth,  the  T^,  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  and  the  South  Esk,  from 
those  that  flow  into  the  Spean,  the  Spey,  and  the 
Dee.  With  the  exception  of  Ben  Nevis,  the  high- 
est mountains  of  Scotland  are  comprised  in  the 
Grampian  range.  The  principal  summits,  begin- 
ning at  the  W.  and  proceeding  E.,  are  Cruachan 
Ben,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe,  3,890  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  Ben  Lomond,  on  the  E.  side  of 
Loch  Lomond,  8,195  ditto ;  Ben  More,  at  the  head 
of  Glen  Lochart,  3,870  (B)  ditto ;  Ben  Lawers,  on 
the  N.  side  of  Loch  Tay,  3,945  ditto ;  Schiehallion, 
at  the  E.  end  of  Loch'Rannoch,  3,550  ditto.  But 
the  most  elevated  part  of  the  Grampian  chain  lies 
at  the  head  of  the  Dee,  between  Ben  Gloe,  in 
Perthsh  ire,  and  Cairngorm,  on  the  confines  of  Aber- 
deenshire and  Inverness-shire.  Ben  Macdhu,  the 
most  elevated  of  the  mountains  in  this  vicinity,  is 
4,327  ft.  high,  being  only  43  ft  lower  than  Ben 
Nevis;  and  the  adjoming  mountains  of  Cairngorm, 
Caimtoul,  and  Ben  Avon,  are  resijecdvely  4,095, 
4,245,  and  3,967  ft.  high.  From  this  central  point, 
the  principal  branch  of  the  Grampians  runs  along 
the  S.  side  of  the  Dee,  gradually  declining  in 
height  till  it  reaches  Gaerloch  Hill,  near  Stone- 
haven ;  1 ,890  ft  high.  The  coast  from  Stonehaven 
to  the  Dee  is  high  and  precipitous,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Grampians 
on  the  E.  The  branch  of  the  Grampians  to  the  N. 
of  the  Dee  is  of  comparatively  small  extent,  ter- 
minating at  the  Buck,  above  Glenbucket,  on  the 
N.,  and  near  Tarland,  on  the  S. 

The  Grampians  are,  in  genial,  remaricable  for 
their  sterility,  and  the  desolate  aspect  which  they 
present  Their  sides  are  in  some  places  extremely 
precipitous,  exhibiting  vast  perpendicular  ledges 
of  rock.  Their  summits  are  frequently  rounded, 
sometimes  nearly  flat  entirely  covered  by  disin- 
tegratmg  blocks  and  stone,  topther  with  grit  and 
sand,  except  where  the  granite  rocks  present  the 
singular  appearance  of  large  tabular  protruding 
pinnacles,  having  their  blocks  seemingly  arranged 
m  regular  strata. 

Of  the  Grampian  passes,  the  principal  are  those 
of  Aberfoyle,  Leni,  Glenshie,  and  Killieciankie. 
The  latter,  which  is  the  most  celebrated,  is  about 
16  m.  from  Dunkeld.  It  is  about  half  a  m.  in 
length.  The  road  is  cut  out  of  the  side  of  one  of 
the  cond^ous  mountains;  and  below  it  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  precipice,  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
the  river  Gairy  dashes  along  over  nigged  rocks, 
but  so  shaded  with  trees  as  hardly  to  be  seen.  At 
the  N.  extremity  of  this  pass,  the  revolutionary 
army,  under  Mackay,  was  defeated  in  1689  by  the 
troops  of  James  II.,  under  the  famous  Graham  of 
CUverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  who  fell  in  the 
moment  of  victoiy. 

GRAMPOUND,  a  bor.  and  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Cornwall,  W.  div.  hund.  of  Powder,  par.  of 
Creed,  on  the  Fal,  12  m.  NE.  Falmouth.  Pop.  751 
in  1831,  and  573  in  1861.  This  inconsiderable  place 
sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward YI.  down  to  1821,  when  it  was  disfranchised 
for  gross  bribery  and  corruption. 

GRAN  (Hungar.  EtzUrgom^  anc  Striffonhtm)^ 
a  city  of  Hungary,  cap.  co.  same  name,  on  the 
Danube,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Gran,  80  m.  ESE.  Presbui^,  and  26  m.  NE.  by  N. 
Pesth,  on  the  railway  from  Pesth  to  Vienna.  Pop. 
11,215  in  1857.  Gran  consists  of  the  royal  firee 
town,  the  archicpiscopal  town  occupjong  the  site 
of  the  former  citadel,  the  adjacent  market-towns 
of  St.  George  and  St  Thomas,  and  several  suburbs. 
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Gran  WM  once  the  finest  city  in  Hungary,  and  the 
residence  of  its  kings,  some  of  whose  tombs  are 
still  to  be  seen.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Prince- 
primate  of  Hungary,  who  ranks  next  to  the  pala- 
tine, and  had  formerly  the  pri^nlege  of  crowning 
the  king  and  of  grantug  letters  of  nobility.  The 
superb  new  cathedral,  the  palace  of  the  archbishop, 
and  the  houses  of  the  chapter,  occupy  a  command- 
ing position,  overlooking  the  town  and  river,  on 
the  summit  of  a  high  and  precipitous  rock,  on 
which  an  old  fortress  once  stood.  The  cathedral, 
the  most  splendid  modern  building  in  Hungar>% 
was  commenced,  in  1821,  by  the  late  archbishop 
Rudnay  at  his  own  expense ;  but,  by  his  death, 
was  left  unfinished.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome,  and  having  a  handsome  por- 
tico of  38  pillars.  The  interior  is  lined  with  polished 
red  marble,  and  supported  by  54  columns.  The 
dome  is  82  ft  in  diameter;  The  altar-piece,  by 
Hess,  a  Hungarian  artist,  represents  the  baptism 
of  St  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Hungary, 
a  native  of  Gran,  who  founded  the  archbishopric 
in  1001.  Under  the  church  is  the  primate's  burial 
vault  The  see  of  Gran  is  perhaps  the  richest 
in  Europe:  its  actual  revenue  is  unknown,  but 
common  rumour  generally  estimates  it  at  100,000/. 
per  annum ;  though  some  reduce  it  to  80,000/.  or 
even  60,000t  The  Danube  is  here  of  preat  breadth, 
but  is  crossed  by  a  fixing  bridge,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  opposite  market-town  of  Parkany. 
Besides  the  cathedral  it  has  2  Rom.  Cath.  churches, 
a  Greek  church,  and  4  chapels,  town-hall,  house  of 
assembly,  hospital  for  poor  citizens,  a  Rom.  Ca^ 
tholic  gymnasium,  female  school,  and  a  good  print- 
ing establishment  It  is  the  seat  of  the  assembly 
and  judicial  courts  of  the  county.  Its  inhab.  are 
partly  Magyars  and  partly  Gemians.  Their  chief 
resources  are  derived  from  trading  in  wine;  but 
they  also  manufacture  and  dye  woollen  stuflEa.  At 
the'  bottom  of  the  rock  on  which  the  cathedral 
stands  are  some  warm  mineral  baths. 

Gran  was  several  times  taken  by  the  Turks,  who 
destroyed  most  of  its  ancient  edifices.  It  was  for 
along  period  the  advanced  posts  of  their  armies  in 
Europe ;  but  was  finally  taken  from  them,  in  1688, 
by  Sobieski  and  Prince  Charles  of  Lonraine. 

GRANADA,  a  prov.  and  part  of  an  ancient 
mar.  kingdom  of  Spain,  consisting  of  the  SE.  part 
of  Andalusia,  between  hit  86©  17'  and  S89  22^  N., 
and  between  long.  1°  61'  and  S^  63'  W. ;  and 
bounded  E.  by  Murcia;  N.  and  W.  by  Seville, 
Cordova,  and  Jaen ;  and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  general  shape  is  that  of  an  acute-angled  tri- 
angle, whose  base  faces  the  K  Its  length  is  about 
240  m.,  and  its  breadth  varying  fipom  26  to  80  m. 
Area  9,622  sq.  m.;  pop.  950,165  in  1846,  and 
1,208,987  in  1857.  Granada  is  at  present  divided 
into  three  sub-provinces,  namely,  Almeria,  with  a 
}>op.  of  315,664 ;  Malaga,  with  451,406,  and  Gra- 
nada, with  441,917,  according  to  the  census  of 
1857.  The  prov.  consists  chiefly  of  high  land; 
but  tiiree  chains  may  be  distinguished — one  form- 
ing the  N.  boundary  of  the  prov.,  and  connecting 
itself  eastward  with  the  Sierra  Morena ;  a  second 
and  principal  one,  traversing  the  centre  of  the 
prov.  (called  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  highest 
part,  and  the  Sierras  de  Loxa,  de  Anteguera,  and 
de  Cazorla,  E.  and  W.  of  the  culminating  point) ; 
and  a  third,  nearer  the  shore,  called  the  Alpuiarras. 
The  line  of  perpetual  snow  here  is  at  9,915  ft.,  and 
in  the  principal  chain  are  several  summits  rising 
above  it,  the  highest  of  which  are  the  Cerro  de 
MuUha^en,  11,660  ft,  and  the  Picardo  de  Yalete, 
11,897  ft ;  from  the  last  the  Sierra  Morena,  distant 
57  m.,  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  distant  112  m., 
may  he  discerned  in  clear  weather.  The  slope  in 
the  principal  chain  is  more  gradual  northwards, 


while  on  the  Alpujarras  the  N.  side  is  scarped  and 
the  gentle  descent  is  towards  the  sea.  The  Sierra 
de  Gador,  in  the  latter  chain,  is  6,570  ft  high. 
From  the  N.  side  of  the  principal  chain  flows  tlie 
XenU,  measuring  120  m.  to  its  juncture  with  the 
Guadalquivir;  and  farther  E.  are  the  smaller 
streams,  theGuadix  and  theBarbata,  both  aflfluents 
of  the  same  river.  The  rivers  on  the  &,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Guadaljore  and  Almeria,  are  little 
better  than  torrents.  In  this  mountainous  dis- 
trict are  several  valleys  of  considerable  extent, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  Yega  of  Granada,  a 
plam  80  m.  long,  and  16  m.  broad,  elevated  about 
2,000  ft  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  mountains^ 
and  watered  by  numerous  afliuents  of  the  Xcnil, 
which  traverses  it  in  its  whole  length,  and  essen- 
tially contributes  to  its  extraordinary  fertility.  In 
the  E.  of  the  prov.  is  another  v«Uley— the  Hoya 
de  Baza — which,  though  smaller,  is  extensive,  well 
watered,  and  fertile.  There  are  others  of  more- 
confined  extent  The  temperature,  on  account  of 
the  varying  altitude  of  the  country,  is  much  di- 
versified, but  the  climate  is  generally  healthy, 
except  occasionally  on  the  coast,  where  the 
simoom  produces  fever  among  the  inhabitants,  llie 
geology  of  the  Granadian  mountains  is  imperfectly 
known :  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  of  mica  slate,  gneiss, 
and  clay  slate,  the  whole  overlaid  on  the  S.  side 
by  black  transition  limestone  containing  sulphnret 
of  lead,  which  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
prov.,  is  worked  to  advantage.  The  mountains 
generally  are  rich  in  jasper  and  marbles,  especiall}' 
about  the  city  of  Granada,  where  they  eclipse  moJt 
countries  in  the  beauty,  transparency,  and  polish 
of  the  slabs.  Precious  stones  are  often  found  in 
the  quarries.  The  chief  mineral  springs  of  the 
prov.  are  at  Alhama  and  Almeria.  The  soil  on 
the  hills  is  calcareous,  that  on  the  plains  light  and 
easily  tilled,  while  that  on  the  coast  b  sandy.  The 
forests  produce  oaks,  cork-trees,  chestnuts,  and 
firs ;  and  the  plains  bear  the  vine,  the  fig-tree,  the 
strawberrv-tree,  the  olive  and  mulberry  trees,  and 
others,  l^illage,  where  possible,  is  pursued  accord- 
ing to  the  Moorishplan  of  irrigation,  and  ocaipies 
great  attention.  'The  fruits  or  the  S.  of  Europe — 
oranges,  citrons,  pomegranates,  melons — grow  here 
in  great  abundance,  mmgled  with  the  productions 
of  the  N.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  rice,  hemp,  flax, 
and  the  sweet  potatoe,  are  raised  in  large  crops; 
and  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  indigo, 
cotton,  coffee,  and  the  sugar-cane  are  cultivated. 
Mr.  Inglis,  on  the  authority  of  General  O'Lowler 
(manager  of  a  large  estate  in  the  Vega  of  Granada 
called  Soto  de  Roma,  given  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington by  the  Cortes  in  1813),  speaks  as  follows 
of  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  in  the  Ve^a  (it  p. 
183)  :—-*  After  the  land  has  been  fully  manured, 
hemp  is  put  in:  and  two,  or  sometimes  three, 
crops  of  wheat,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land, 
are  taken  in  the  same  year;  a  crop  of  flax,  and  a 
crop  of  Indian  com,  follow  the  next  year,  and 
besms  and  Indian  com  are  taken  the  third  year. 
For  this  last  crop  the  land  is  half  manured,  and 
then  it  is  full^  manured  for  the  hemp,  to  begin 
the  next  rotation.  The  hemp  is  consido^d  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  land  for  wheat,  which  other- 
wise would  come  up  too  strong  aft^r  the  manure. 
This  is  the  rotation  on  land  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cess of  irrigation.'  As  to  the  value  of  land,  he 
says : — '  Ten  years  ago,  land  in  the  Yega  of  Gra- 
nada was  worth  from  50  to  100  dollars  per  acre  : 
at  present,  it  does  not  average  above  16.  Wlieat 
sold,  ten  years  ago,  at  three  dollars  the  fmuna^ 
now  it  does  not  average,  year  by  year,  more  than 
one  dollar  and  a  half.  Rents  ai«,  of  course,  fallen 
in  proportion;  and,  low  as  rents  are,  they  are 
difiicult  to  be  recovered.    Upon  the  lands  not  ca- 
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pable  of  being  irrigated,  the  crops  are  extremely 
precarious ;  and  where  a  money  rent  is  required, 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  a  cultivator  for  the 
land.  As  a  remedy  for  this,  proprietors  of  high 
lands  are  contented  to  receive  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  crop,  generally  a  fifth ;  and  upon  land  sub- 
ject to  irrigation,  a  tenant  is  willing  to  pay  one- 
fourth  of  the  produce.  Land  generally,  in  the  Vega 
of  Granada,  returns  4  per  cent,  taxes  paid ;  but  a 
considerable  quantity  returns  as  much  as  6  per 
cent  The  return  ^m  land  under  tillage  is 
greater  than  fh)m  meadow  land.  The  estates  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  lie  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Vega,  about  two  leagues  from  Granada, 
and  all  the  land  is  capable  of  irrigation.  His 
grace's  estates  return  about  15,000  dollars  a  year ; 
his  rents  are  paid  in  grain ;  a  fixed  quantity,  not 
a  proportion  of  the  crop,  a  plan  beginning  to  be 
tmiversally  followed  by  other  landholders.  The 
duke  has  300  tenants ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
very  small  farms  are  held  in  the  Vega;  for  if  the 
whole  rental  be  divided  by  300,  the  average  rent 
of  the  possessions  will  be  but  50  dollars  each.  The 
tenants  upon  the  duke's  estate  are  thriving ;  they 
pay  no  taxes ;  and  these  estates  are  exempt  from 
many  of  the  heavy  burdens  thrown  upon  land.  A 
composition  of  6  per  cent  is  accepted  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  lieu  of  all  demands.'  The 
mountain  regions  affbid  good  pasture;  but  grazing 
is  less  understood  here  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
Spain.  The  horses  of  Granada  are  inferior  to 
those  of  Cordova;  and  sheep,  though  plentiful, 
have  very  coarse  wooL  The  asses  are  superior  to 
moit  others,  both  in  height  and  strength.  Goats 
are  very  numerous,  and  thrive  well.  Pigs  of  a 
black  breed  are  reared  in  vast  numbers  in  the 
woods  near  Alhama.  The  anchovy  and  the  tunn}' 
fisheries  give  full  employment  to  the  inhabs.  of 
the  sea-shore. 

Except  in  the  articles  of  wine  and  oil,  the  pro- 
duce of  this  once  fertile  prov.  does  not  equal  the 
local  consumption.  Coarse  linen  and  woollen 
cloths,  silks,  paper,  leather,  and  gunpowder  are 
made  in  small  quantities ;  but  no  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  thriving.  Its  exports,  through  Malaga 
and  Almeria,  chiefljr  consist  of  wines,  oil,  dried 
fruits,  wax,  ancho\nies,  and  lead ;  its  imports,  of 
hardware  and  cutlery  from  England,  lace  from 
France,  and  cloths  from  England  and  Holland. 

Granada  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  BoBtica ; 
and  on  the  destruction  of  the  Ibero- African  empire, 
it  became  a  new  state,  founded  by  Mohammed 
Alhamar,  in  1238.  It  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Moors  for  250  years,  which  comprise  the 
season  of  its  prosperity.  In  1492,  it  surrendered  to 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  bein^  the  last  province 
that  opposed  his  arms.  The  Moors  were,  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  to  enjoy  fireedom  of  religious 
worship;  but  this  condition  was  soon  broken,  and 
ultimately  they  were  expelled  the  prov. 

Granada  (an.  JUiberis),  a  famous  city  of  Spain, 
cap.  of  the  above  prov.  and  kingdom,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  at  the  juncture  of 
the  rivers  Dafro  and  Xenil,  in  a  mountainous 
region,  not  less  than  2,240  ft  above  the  sea,  116 
in.  E.  by  S.  Seville,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway,  and  217  m.  S.  by  W.  Madrid.  Pop. 
61,993  in  1867.  The  city  stands  on  the  edge  of  a 
fertile  and  extensive  vega  or  plain,  which  th^se 
rivers  travetae,  on  two  hills,  one  of  which,  be- 
tween the  rfvefs,  is  crowned  by  the  palace  of  the 
Alhambra  and  the  Torres  Bermejas;  the  other,  N. 
of  the  Darro,  by  the  Albaycin  and  the  Alcazaba. 
It  still  covers  a  conridcrable  extent  of  ground, 
though  certainly  far  less  than  it  must  have  occu- 
pied when  hwarming  with  half  a  million  Moham- 
medans.   The  approach  to  it  on  the  Malaga  side 


is  particularly  fine ;  a  handsome  stone  bridge, 
built  by  the  French  during  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, spans  the  Xenil,  and  immediately  beyond 
rise  crenated  walls,  and  terraced  gardens,  domes, 
minarets,  and  shining  steeples,  reaching  to  the  base 
of  the  rock  which  bears  the  Alhambra.  Every 
thing  within  the  precincts  of  the  city  bears  the 
marks  of  Moslem  hands:  the  narrow,  crooked, 
and  badly-paved  streets,  and  gushing  fountjiins, 
the  lofty* flat-roofed  houses  and  heavy  projecting 
balconio),  are  all  quite  Oriental ;  whilst  here  and 
there  the  entrance  of  some  old  mosque  or  ruined 
bath  bears  in  its  horse-shoe  arch  the  peculiar 
stamp  of  the  morisco.  The  city  contains  a  cathe- 
dral, a  chapel  of  the  Catbohc  kings,  and  twenty- 
three  parish  churches,  of  which  those  of  San  G*e- 
ronimo  and  San  Juan  de  Dios  are  best  worth 
seeing.  In  all  of  them  are  to  be  seen  specimens 
of  variegated  marble,  not  equalled  elsewhere,  per- 
haps, except  in  Italy.  The  cathedral  is  a  clumsy- 
looking  building,  425  it  long,  and  250  ft  broad ; 
the  interior  is  heavy,  excessively  gaudy,  and  fitted 
up  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  The  high  altar, 
flanked  by  its  gilded  pillars,  is  insulated  after  the 
Roman  fashion,  under  a  dome  170  ft.  high,  and 
the  area  round  its  base  is  conspicuous  by  reason  of 
its  light  iron  railing,  and  marble  pavement  In 
this  church  is  an  exquisite  Holy  Family  by  Mu- 
rillo.  The  chapel  of  the  kings,  which  aajoiiiB  the 
cathedral,  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  is  noted  for  a 
flat  arch  of  remarkable  boldness,  which  supports 
its  roof.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  their  suc- 
cessors Philip  and  Joanna,  are  buried  in  front  of 
the  altar,  and  their  tombs  are  superblv  sculptured. 
fSwinbume's  Spain,  i.  801 ;  Scott,  il  261.)  The 
Carthusian  convent,  about  a  mile  firom  town, 
which  had  till  lately  great  wealth  and  im- 
mense revenues,  has  a  fine  marble  altar,  and 
some  excellent  paintings  by  Murillo  and  Cano. 
The  palace  of  the  Alhambra  {cd-hamara^  the  red) 
is,  however,  the  building  by  which  the  travellers' 
attention  is  chiefiy  arrested,  lliis  irregular  mass 
of  houses  and  towers,  perched  on  a  very  high  hill, 
which  projects  into  the  plain,  and  overlooks  the 
city,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  about  1224.  The 
walls  of  the  fortress  follow  the  various  sinuosities 
of  the  cliffs,  which  bound  the  plateau  on  which  it 
stands.  The  chief  entrance^  which  is  approached 
through  a  long  avenue  of  elms  and. myrtles,  in 
one  of  the  towers  on  the  S.^  front,  is  called  the 
Gate  of  Judgment ;  and  over  it  is  embossed  a  key, 
the  armorial  ensign  of  the  Andalusian  Moors. 
The  first  object  seen  on  entering,  in  the  centre 
of  the  plateau,  is  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Charles 
v.,  built  by  Verreguete.  It  is  a  complete  square 
of  185  ft,  having  two  orders  of  pilasters,  Doric 
and  Ionic,  upon  a  rustic  base,  the  whole  measur- 
ing 62  ft  from  the  higher  entablature  to  the  base. 
An  oblong  vestibule  leads  into  the  circular  court 
forming  the  centre  of  the  palace  :  a  colonnade  of 
two  stories,  each  supported  by  thirty-two  columns, 
runs  round  its  circumference.  This  building,  re- 
markable for  magnificence,  elegance,  and  unity 
of  design,  was  never  completed ;  the  pillais  are 
much  damaged,  and  the  whole  will  soon  fall  to 
the  ground.  14.  of  this  buildmg,  and  strongly 
contrasted  in  appearance,  stands  the  palace  of  the 
Moorish  kings,  externally  a  huge  heap  of  as 
ugly  buildings  as  can  well  be  seen.  A  plain  un- 
oniameuted  door  admits  to  the  interior.  The  first 
place  ent^^ed  is  an  oblong  square,  having  a  deep 
reservoir  for  water  in  the  middle,  and  baths  at  the 
sides  also,  with  parterres  and  rows  of  orange-trees 
ranged  around ;  the  ceilings  and  walls  being  orna- 
mented with  intricate  stucco  and  fretwork  painted, 
gilt  And  lettered)  as  in  other  parts  of  the  building, 
in  the  most  delicate  manner.    Beyond  this  b  the 
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Court  of  Lions,  an  oblong  enclosure,  100  ft.  by  50 
ft.,  once  paved  with  white  marble,  but  now  con- 
verted into  a  garden,  and  surrounded  by  a  colon- 
nade  of  about  130  Blender  white  marble  pil- 
lars, irregularly  placed,  and  supporting  horse-snoe 
arches  that  run  round  the  place.  In  the  centre  is 
a  fountain,  supported  by  thirteen  lions,  or  rather 
panthers,  who  disgorge  water  into  a  basin  of 
t)lack  marble.  The  arabesque  work  here  is  most 
elaborate.  N.  of  the  last-mentioned  court  is  the 
t^wer  of  the  two  sisters,  a  range  of  apartmenta 
having  a  beautiful  ceiling  stuccoed  in  stalac- 
tites, and  beautifully  gilded,  and  a  large  window 
opening  to  the  country;  and  on  the  opposite  side 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  where  the  chiefs 
of  that  noble  race  are  said  to  have  been  mas- 
Hacred.  The  Hall  of  Ambassadors,  however,  may 
l)e  truly  called  the  piide  of  the  Alhambra :  it  is 
a  square  of  36  ft.,  and  is  60  ft.  high  to  the  top  of 
the  cupola,  having  a  ceiling  vaulted  in  a  sin- 
gularly graceful  manner,  and  inlaid  with  mosaic 
of  mother  of  pearl ;  its  walls,  also,  being  adorned 
with  groups  of  flowers,  and  fishes  intermingled 
Mith  arabesques  of  curious  workmanship.  Highly 
finished  inside,  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  exten- 
sive views  over  the  city,  the  dark  valley  of  the 
Darro,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  palace.  The 
gardens,  which  abound  with  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  pomegranates,  and  myrtles,  lead  by  a  low 
))06tem  gate  to  the  summer  palace  of  the  gene- 
ral ife,  situated  on  the  8t«ep  declivity  of  the  oppo- 
site hilL  In  the  building  itself  there  is  notiimg 
particularly  worthy  of  observation ;  but  the  myrtle 
proves  and  terraces  are  agreeable,  and  from  the 
latter  there  is  a  channing  view  over  the  Alhambra 
and  its  gardens.  Above  the  palace,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock,  is  a  seat  cut  in  the  rock,  which  the 
Moorish  kings  are  said  to  have  used  as  a  point  of 
observation  during  the  siege  of  (vranada.  In  the 
city  are  several  hospitals,  the  largest  being  that 
of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  The  university,  founded  in 
1531,  has,  on  the  average  from  900  to  1,000  stu- 
denta.  There  are  six  colleges  and  two  acade- 
mics ;  one  for  mathematics,  the  other  for  design. 
Tha  walks  about  the  city  are  most  beautiful ; 
especially  two  alamedas,  one  on  the  Xenil,  above 
which  rise  orange  groves,  cypress  alleys,  and  clus- 
ters of  houses  grouped  together ;  the  other  on  the 
Darro,  flowing  through  a  deep  romantic  ravine, 
whose  scenery  equals  that  of  Switzerland. 

(iranada,  many  years  ago,  had  extensive  fac- 
tories for  velvets,  silks,  and  ribands,  employing 
2,000  hands,  and  working  up  the  produce  of  the 
neighbourhood  (not  less  than  2,600,000  lbs.  of  silk), 
with  large  paper-mills,  and  a  flourishing  oil  trade. 
Itut  at  present  its  industry  is  in  a  very  low  state. 
This  decline  in  the  manufactures  and  trade  of 
Granada  has  been  ascribed  to  the  emancipation 
of  S.  America ;  and  this,  probably,  may  have  had 
some  effect.  But  they  had  long  previously  been 
in  a  state  of  paralysis  and  decay,  occasioned  by 
the  \dcion8  regulations  and  the  oppressive  and 
injurious  imposta  to  which  they  were  subject. 
The  principal  existing  business  is  carried  on  in 
the  market-place,  surrounded  with  small  houses 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  orders,  and  in  a  narrow 
crooked  street  called  JEl  Tacatiny  the  little  market, 
which  in  better  times  was  the  great  silk  mart. 
Towards  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a.  bazaar  in  tlie 
ICastem  fashion,  each  stall  being  boarded  off  from 
the  rest ;  but  in  none  of  these  is  there  much  appa- 
rent activity. 

The  Granadians  (called  the  Gascons  of  Spain) 
are  proud  of  their  citv,  and  boast  not  a  little 
of  its  antiquities  and  faded  grandeur,  reckoning 
themselves  at  the  same  time  most  constitutional 
citizens.     The  women  are  hxuidsome  and  elegant. 
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like  the  rest  of  the  Andalusians,  but  are  spoileil 
by  adopting  French  costumes.  Like  the  rest  of 
their  countrywomen,  they  are  fond  of  theatres, 
masked  balls,  and  the  indispensable  tertulia.  Gra- 
nada is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  formerly 
possessed  a  revenue  of  above  25,000t  a  year,  and 
the  residence  of  a  captain-general,  and  is  governed 
by  a  corregidor  and  two  akaldes.  The  Alhambra 
has  its  separate  governor. 

The  early  history  of  Granada  is  hidden  in  obscu- 
rity. Under  the  Bomana,  lUiberis  was  a  place  of 
some  importance,  being  made  by  them  a  muni- 
cipal colony  entitled  Municqnum  Florentinum  lUi- 
baritanum.  The  Goths  changed  the  Roman  name 
into  Kliberi,  and  allowed  the  place  to  fall  into 
decay.  The  present  city  was  founded  by  the 
Moors  in  the  10th  century,  and  became  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Cordova.  In  1236  it  was  strength- 
ened and  augmented,  in  consequence  of  being  se- 
lected by  Mohammed  Alhamar  as  the  capital  of 
his  new  kingdom.  The  throne  continued  in  the 
family  of  that  prince  till  1492,  when,  after  a  year's 
si^^  it  surrendered  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
Many  Moorish  families  continued  to  reside  here 
for  a  century  and  a  half  after  its  conquest,  and 
contributed  to  its  prosperity  and  importance.  Va- 
rious attempts  to  convert  them  to  Christianity 
were  made  subsequently  to  the  conquest  of  Gra- 
nada ;  but  these  having  proved,  as  b  alleged, 
totally  unsuccessful,  the  imbecile,  priest-ridden 
government  of  Philip  III.  resolved,  at  the  insri- 
gation  of  a  few  bigoted  ecclesiastics,  to  expel  the 
Moors  from  all  parts  of  Spain.  Thb  insane  reso- 
lution, by  which  the  kingdom  was  deprived  of  a 
large  number  of  its  most  industrious  and  valuable 
citizens,  was  carried  into  effect  in  1609  and  1610, 
under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  barbarity. 
This  act  may  be  said  to  have  consummated  the 
d^^adation  of  Spain ;  and  her  vicious  institations 
have  prevented  her  recovering,  down  even  to  the 

E resent  hour,  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
igotrv  and  stupiditv  of  her  rulers. 

(;KANADA  (NE'AV).    See  Columbia. 

GRAXARD,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Longford,  prov.  Leinster,  13  m.  W.  by  N.  Long- 
ford. Pop.  2,058  in  1831,  and  1,671  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  of  one  street,  and  has  in  it  the  par. 
church,  a  Horn.  Cath.  cba|)el,  a  market-house,  and 
dispensary.  Adjoining  the  town  is  a  remarkable 
rath  or  mount,  called  the  Moat  of  Granard,  which 
commands  extcjasive  views  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Markets,  well  supplied  with  agricultural 
produce,  are  held  on  Mondays,  and  fairs  on  May 
3  and  Oct.  1.  Petty  sessions  on  Thursdays.  It 
is  a  constabulary  station. 

GRANGEMOUTH,  a  sea^porttown  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Stirling,  par.  Falkirk,  at  the  £.  extremity  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  at  a  point  where  thi-s 
line  of  communication  unites  witii  the  small  river 
Carron,  \  m.  from  the  Frith  of  Forth,  11  m.  SM 
Stirling,  and  18  W.  by  N.  Edinburgh,  on  the 
Scottish  Central  railway.  Pop.  1,759  in  1861. 
The  town  Is  substantially  built :  public  buildings 
the  custom-house,  and  a  large  Presbyterian  church, 
in  connection  with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Grange- 
mouth has  spacious  warehouses,  commodious  quays 
for  shipping,  and  a  drj'  dock.  The  Carron  Iron 
Company,  distant  2  m.  inland,  has  a  wharf  here 
for  its  vessels,  varying  from  16  to  20  in  number. 
Tlie  place  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  the  empo- 
rium of  the  trade,  not  only  of  Carron,  Falkirk, 
and  other  places  in  its  vicinity,  but  of  Stirling- 
shire, as  it  possesses  the  best  harbour  in  the 
county,  though  no  vessels  drawing  above  12  ft. 
water  can  with  ease  or  safety  approach  it.  The 
chief  export*  are  iron  goods,  grain,  and  wool ;  but 
the  manufacturers  of  Stirling  and  St.   Ninians 
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alfiO;  send  their  goods  by  land  carriage  to  be  ex- 
ported at  Grangemouth.  The  chief  article  of 
foreign  import  is  timber;  and  ship-building  is  car- 
ried on  to- a  considerable  extent.  Timber  imported 
for  Stirling,  and  even  sometimes  for  Leith,  is 
landed  here,  and  conveyed  to  itji  final  destination 
by  means  of  rafts.  The  custom-house  of  Grange- 
mouth, established  in  1810,  includes  the  subsidi- 
ary port  of  Alloa,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ff.rth. 
Gross  customs'  duties  received,  27,469/.  in  1869 ; 
10,512i  in  1861 ;  andl5,34U  in  1863. 

Grangemouth  was  founded  in  1771,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  and  has 
long  superseded  Airth,  which  had  previously  been 
the  chief  sea-port  of  Stirlingshire.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  all  employed  in  connection  with  the  trade 
of  the  place  or  the  canal,  except  a  few  who  engage 
in  fishing.  Kinnaird  House,  the  seat  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  celebrated  Abyssinian  traveller,  is 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Kerse  House,  an  ele- 

Snt  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  is  wit-hin  ^  m.-  of 
angemouth. 

GRANTHAM,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Lincoln,  soke  Grantham,  on 
the  Witham,  98  m.  N.  by  W.  London  by  road,  and 
105^  m.  by  Great  Northern  railwav.  Pop.  of 
munlc  bor.  4,954  and  of  parL  bor.  11,121  in  1861. 
The  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  four  streets,  is  neat, 
clean,  and  well  lighted,  but  not  remarkable  for  its 
buildings,  and  is  wholly  situated  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  river.  An  increase  of  buildings  has  taken 
place  and  is  still  going  on,  principally  in  the  Spit- 
tlegate  end  of  the  town.  The  church,  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  Gothic  style  of  the  13th  century,  has 
an  elegant  spire  270  ft.  high,  and  in  the  interior 
an  elaborately  carved  font,  and  some  splendid 
monuments:  in  the  vestry  is  a  public  library,  left 
bv  Dr.  Newcombe,  master  of  St.  John's  ColL, 
Cambridge.  The  living,  a  vicarage,  is  diWded, 
and  is  in  the  gift  of  two  prebends  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  The  guildhall  was  rebuilt  in  178*, 
with  the  addition  of  a  spacious  assembly-room. 
The  grammar-school,  at  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  partly  educated,  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  son  Edward  VI.,  out  of  the 
spoils  of  a  monastery  of  grey  friars  in  the  town. 
Grantham  is  not  a  manufacturing  town ;  but  it  is 
said  to  be  flourishing,  and  its  trade  to  be  increas- 
ing. The  principal  trade  is  that  of  malting,  which 
is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  There  is  a  canal, 
uniting  the  town  with  the  Trent,  by  means  of 
which  an  extensive  export  of  corn  and  other  agri- 
cultural produce  takes  place,  and  an  import,  prin- 
cipally of  coal,  with  which  the  neighbouring  towns 
to  a  considerable  distance  are  supplied. 

The  bor.,  which  was  formerly  ruled  bv  2  alder- 
men, 13  com.  bureesses,  and  12  second  burgesses, 
according  to  a  charter  granted  in  the  7fh  of 
Charles  I.,  is  now  under  4  aldermen  and  12  bur- 
gesses. Grantham  has  returned  2  mem.  to  the  H. 
of  C.  since  the  7th  of  Edward  IV.  Previously  to 
the  Reform  Act,  the  pari.  bor.  was  identical  with 
the  old  bor. ;  the  right  of  voting  was  vested  in 
freemen  not  receiving  alms,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  electors  for  30  years  before  1831,  was  864. 
The  Boundary  Act  extended  the  limits  of  the  parL 
bor.,  so  as  to  make  it  include  the  whole  par.  Re- 
Ipstered  electors,  739  in  1865,  of  whom  1 75  free- 
men. Markets  on  Saturday,  and  fairs  for  sheep 
and  cattle,  5th  Monday  in  Lent,  Ascension  Day, 
July  10,  Oct.  26,  and  Dec  17. 

Grantham  is  situated  on  the  old  Roman  road 
called  Ermine  Street,  and  was  a  strong  Roman 
station.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey  it 
was  a  royal  demesne.  It  was  first  incorporated  by 
Edward  IV.  in  1463,  and  received,  in  addition,  12 
charters  of  later  date. 
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GRANVILLE  (an.  Grannonum)^  a  fortified  sea- 
port town  of  France,  dep.  Manche,  cap.  cant, 
built  on  and  adjoining  to  a  steep  rocky  promon- 
tory projecting  into  the  English  Channel  30  m. 
SW.  St.  Lo,  and  46  WSW.  Caen,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  17,180  in  1861. 
Granville  is  the  only  fortified  town  on  the  coast 
between  Cherbouig  and  St.  Malo ;  it  is  encircled 
by  strong  walls,  which  shut  the  citadel  ofi"  from  a 
suburb  on  the  E.  and  SE. ;  and  though  irregularly 
laid  out  with  precipitous  and  narrow  streets,  con- 
tains many  venerable  edifices,  amon^  which  is  a 
Gothic  par.  church.  It  has  an  hospital,  and  some 
^od  bathfl.  The  port,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  t<>wn, 
IK  spacious  and  secure,  being  defended  W.  and  S\^^ 
by  a  large  and  handsome  granite  pier,  which  cost 
2,600,000  francs.  The  harbour  is  partially  dry  at 
low  water.  There  w  regular  steam  communica-> 
tion  between  Granville  and  St,  Helier,  Jeraey,  80 
m.  distant  Granville  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of 
commerce,  and  of  a  school  of  navigation ;  and  the 
residence  of  a  commissary  of  marine.  Its  chief 
trade  \»  in  the  cod  and  oyster  fisheries.  The  latter 
of  these  employ  about  800  hands,  in  90  boats  of 
about  12  tons  each.  In  the  cod-fisheries  of  New- 
foundland* about  70  vessels,  of  100  to  350  tons 
each,  are  employed,  with  about  8,000  men ;  be- 
sides which,  about  15  vessels  are  engaged  in  su|>- 
plying  the  French  colonies  with  salt  fish.  Thirteen 
vessels  are  employed  in  trading  with  the  E.  and 
W.  Indies,  of  the' burden  of  4,100  tons.  About  33 
smaller  vessels  are  employed  in  the  coasting  and 
channel  island  trade.  The  total  burden  of  the 
shipping  of  this  port  amounts  to  22,000  tons. 
Eggs  are  largely  exported  from  Granville  to  Lon- 
don. Granville  was  bombarded  and  burned  by 
the  English  in  1695 ;  and  was  partly  destroyed  by 
the  Vend^an  troops  in  1793. 

GRASSE,  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Var.  cap.  ar- 
rond.,  on  the  S.  declivity  of  a  hill  racing  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  which  it  is  about  7  m.  distant,  and 
23  m.  NE.  Draguignam.  Pop.  12,015  in  1861. 
The  situation  of  Grasse  is  highly  picturesque; 
from  the  S.  it  rises  in  successive  terraces  of  wiite 
houses,  havhig  at  its  summit  the  principal  church, 
and  a  large  Gothic  tower,  the  only  remnant  of  the 
walls  by  which  it  was  surrounded  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  commands  extensive  and  beautiful  pros- 
pects, and  enjoys  a  healthy  climate ;  though  the 
heat  in  summer  is  oppressive.  The  buildings  of 
the  town  are  generally  good :  but  the  streets  are 
steep,  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty :  it  has,  however, 
a  laige  open  market-place,  clean,  and  surrounderl 
by  good  shops ;  and  at  itsW.  extremity  is  a  tine 
public  promenade.  The  town  is  extremely  well- 
furnished  with  water  by  a  rivulet  which  rises  above 
it ;  and  which  supplies  not  only  the  public  foun- 
tains, and  two  considerable  reservoirs,  but  turns 
man^r  mills,  and  supnlies  various  factories.  The 
principal  church  is  a  large,  but  low  heavy  Gothic 
building;  it  has  a  curious  crypt  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  a  marble  altar,  and  some  good  paintings. 
There  are  8  hospitals,  in  the  chapel  of  one  of 
which  are  3  paintings  by  Kubens ;  a  town  ball, 
exchange,  theatre,  communal  college,  public  li- 
brary with  5,000  vols.,  and  gallery  of  paintings. 
Some  Roman  antiquities  exist  here ;  particularly 
a  small  edifice  about  30  fl.  in  diameter,  formerly 
used  as  a  chapel,  but  supposed  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  temple  of  Jupiter.  Grasse  is  the  seat  of  a 
sub-prefecture,  and  of  tribunals  of  original  juris- 
diction and  commerce.  It  is  noted  for  its  manu- 
factures of  perfumery,  and  has  a  large  trade  in 
that  article,  which  dates  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  Great  quantities  of  orange- 
flower  water  and  essences  of  various  kind  are  dis- 
tilled; and  extensive  purchases  of  Italian  tier- 
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turnery  are  made  bv  the  inhabitanta,  who  also  buy- 
up  the  flowers  of  the  principality  of  Monaco,  and 
the  dep.  of  Nice,  and  the  oil  of  their  own  arron- 
dissement.  In  the  latter  article,  as  well  as  fruits, 
Grasse  has  an  active  trade ;  it  has  also  manufac- 
tures of  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  oiganxined  silk, 
linen,  thread,  leather,  soap,  liqueurs,  and  brandy. 
Fine  marble  and  alabaster  are  found  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  present  town  is  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  583,  from  a  colony  of  Sardinian  Jews, 
who  bad  embraced  Christianity.  In  the  succeed- 
ing ages,  the  adjacent  coasts  being  frequently 
ravaged  by  the  Saracens,  Grasse  received  great 
accessions  to  its  population  in  emigrants  from 
Frejus  and  Antibes. 

GRATZ  (Slav.  Ntemetzki  GradetZj  <  the  moun- 
tain fortress  of  Niemezki '),  a  city  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  cap.  St>Tia,  near  the  centre  of  which  it  is 
Situated,  on  both  sides  the  Mur,  a  tributary  of  the 
Drave,  82  m.  NE.  Lay  bach,  88  m.  NNW.  Agram, 
and  89  m.  SW.  Vienna,  on  the  railvray  from 
Vienna  to  Trieste.  Pop.  63,176  in  1861.  GtUtz 
is,  next  to  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Trieste,  the  largest, 
most  populous,  and  most  important  city  of  the 
German  portion  of  the  Austrian  empire.  It  stands 
in  the  N.  part  of  an  oblong  plain,  and  consista  of 
the  city  proper  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Mur ;  and 
four  extensive  suburt)s,  the  Murstadt  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  river,  connected  with  the  opposite  side 
by  two  bridges,  and  three  others.  The  ancient 
fortifications  were  finally  levelled  by  the  French 
in  1809.  A  great  bluff  lump  of  rock,  which  rises 
to  the  height  of  300  ft.  at  the  K.  extremity  of,  or 
rather  within,  the  city  itself,  and  whereon  once 
stood  the  ciudel,  serves  now  only  as  an  occasional 
promenade  for  the  inhabitanta,  thence  to  survey 
the  singular  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
After  Salsburg  and  Innsbruck,  Grtltc  haasta  of  a 
more  picturesque  situation  than  any  other  city  in 
the  Austrian  dominions.  All  around  its  plain, 
through  which  the  Mur,  a  laige  and  rajf)id  river, 
flows  amidst  fields  of  com  and  rural  hamlets,  rises 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  none  very  high,  but 
finely  diveraified  in  form,  green,  and  wooded  ;  and 
beyond  these  again  are  beheld,  towards  the  N.  and 
W.,  the  lofty  mountain  masses  of  Upper  Styria 
and  Carinthia,  rising  in  rugged  grandeur,  and  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year  covered  with  snow. 

Griltz,  with  its  suburbs,  is  about  1^  German,  or 
nearly  7  English  m.  in  circ. ;  but  the  city  itself 
forms  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole,  being 
'only  520  fathoins  in  length  by  420  in  breadth,  and 
containing  about  30  streets  and  open  spaces,  with 
little  more  than  400  houses^  The  interior  is  like 
that  of  most  ancient  towns.  The  streets  are  gene- 
rally- narrow  and  dark,  opening  occasionally  into 
large  irregular  <  Places.'  The  shops  are  tolerable ; 
the  houses  of  the  higher  chisses,  all  of  stone,  are 
spacious  and  gloomy;  and  such  is  the  character 
also  or  the  churches,  many  of  which  are  highly 
decorated  withhi.  The  inner  dty,  like  that  of 
Vienna,  is  surrounded  by  high  ramparts,  now 
of  no  use  as  fortifications>  and  is  entered  by  six 
gates*  The  ramparts,  together  with  the  glacis  or 
esplanade  beyond  them,  form  the  favourite  walks 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  esplanade  is  planted  with 
chestnut  trees,  and  is  well  kept.  The  city  and  its 
suburbs  generally  are  tolerably  well  built,  and 
contain  many  good  private,  as  well  as  some  fine 
public,  edifices ;  but  tne  thoroug:hfares,  especially 
m  the  inner  toWn,  are  mostly  ill-paved  and  ill- 
drained. 

Griltz  baa  twenty-three  churches  and  chapels, 
l)esides  seven  monasteries.  The  cathedral,  or 
church  of  St.  .£gidi,  a  Gothic  edifice  built  in 
1456,  contains  many  handsome  marble  monu- 
ments.   Neat  it  is  a  diap^  in  the  Italian  style, 


containing  the  mausoleum  of  Ferdinand  II.,  a  na- 
tive of  Gmtz.  Opposite  this  edifice  is  the  Qm- 
m'cte,  the  largest  building  in  Griltz,  formeriy  a 
Jesuits'  college,  now  a  public  school  belonging  to 
the  university.  The  latter  institution,  founded 
by  Charles  Francis,  duke  of  Styria,  in  1586,  was 
closed  by  Joseph  II.  and  reopened  by  the  emperor 
Francis  in  1827.  It  is  one  of  the  second  order, 
having  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  philosophy. 
In  medicine  lectures  are  given,  but  no  degrees  are 
conferred.  The  library,  aooording  to  Tumbull, 
comprises  about  60,000  vols.,  2,000  MSS.,  and  se- 
veral literary  curiosities.  It  is  kept  partly  in  some 
smaller  rooms,  but  principally  in  a  lofty,  spadoos, 
and  elegant  saloon,  which,  at  the  period  when  the 
university  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits, 
was  not  unfrequently  used  as  a  theatre,  for  the 
performance  of  'Mysteries.*  The  ordinary  stu- 
dents attending  the  university  exceed  300.'  The 
Burfft  or  andent  palace  of  the  Styrian  dukcA,  now 
the  residence  of  the  governor;  the  par.  church, 
with  the  highest  tower  in  the  town,  and  an  altar- 
piece  by  Tintoretto ;  the  LandhaiUf  a  very  andeot 
edifice,  in  which  the  estates  or  parL  of  Styria 
meet,  and  in  which  the  ducal  hat  of  Styria  is  pre- 
sented; the  new  coundl-house,  built  in  1807 ;  the 
theatre,  and  the  palaces  of  various  noblemen,  are 
the  other  principal  buildings.  One  wing  of  tbe 
Landhaus  is  called  the  '  arsenal,'  and  is  filled  with 
many  thousand  suits  of  rusty  armour. 

But  the  pride  of  Grfitz  and  of  Styria  is  the 
Johanneuntf  one  of  the  most  valuable  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  owes  its  origin 
to  the  late  archduke  John,  whence  its  name ;  by 
whom  it  was  founded  in  1811,  and  who  presented 
to  it  the  whole  of  his  extensive  collections  in  art 
and  sdence.  Its  object  Ls  the  encouragement  of 
the  arts  and  manufactures  of  Styria,  by  means  of 
collections,  lectures,  and  a  public  library.  Tbe 
museum  of  natural  historv  occupies  thirteen  rooms, 
some  very  spacious.  Tne  departments  of  mine- 
ralogy and  zoology  have  very  complete  oollertions 
of  the  minerals  and  animals  of  St^Tia,  and  the 
tx)tanical  department  contains  a  hartus  siceus  of 
more  than  15,000  plants.  There  are  collections  of 
the  manufactured  articles  of  Styria,  and  of  the 

r 'cultural  and  mechanical  implements  used  in 
duchy ;  besides  which,  are  specimens  or  mo- 
dels of  the  principal  instruments  and  madiines 
of  all  kinds  adopted  for  similar  purposes  in  foreign 
countries.  One  room  is  devoted  to  antiquities, 
comprising  many  Roman,  St>Tian,  and  other  coins, 
and  Persian,  Babylonian,  and  other  antioiiitio. 
Near  this  room  is  a  fire-proof  apartment  for  the 
custody  of  records,  containing,  among  other  docu- 
ments,' several  charters  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  especially  one  of  878  by  the  emperor 
Carloman.  An  extensive  botanic  garden  is  now 
attached  to  the  building.  The  salaries  of  the 
eminent  professors,  who  give  lectures  on  mi- 
neralogy, geology,  botany,  chemistry,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  useful  arts,  are  defrayed  by  the 
Stemde^  or  provincial  parliament,  the  students  at^ 
tending  gratis.  The  hbrarv,  which  is  open  to  the 
public  at  large,  comprises  tbe  best  standard  works 
of  all  countries.  Tnere  is  another  reading-room 
and  library  attached  to  the  Johannenm,  to  which 
strangers  are  admitted  gratuitously,  and  natives 
on  payment  of  about  2<.  6(1  a  month.  It  receives 
neWiipapers  and  periodical  publications  from  aJl 
parts  of  Germany.  Italy,  France,  and  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  in  all,  more  than  a  hundred  journals. 

Besides  the  foregoing  educational  establish* 
ments,  Grtltz  has  a  gvmnasium,  episcopal  academy, 
military  school,  a  school  for  teachers,  female  senu- 
naries,  a  school  kept  by  Ursuline  nuns,  schools  of 
musiCf  dancing,  oratory,  the  fine  arts,  and  many 
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Sunday  schools,  and  others  for  the  mstniction  of 
the  poor.  There  are  five  convents  and  two  monas- 
teries. The  splendid  abbey,  built  by  Ferdinand 
II.  for  the  Capuchin  monks,  and  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  fact  of  his  burning  20,000  Protestant 
bibles  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  was 
converted  by  Joseph  II.  to  the  purpose  of  a  mad- 
house. Gritz  has  six  hospitals,  besides  others 
belonging  to  some  of  the  monastic  establishments, 
a  foundling  hospital,  orphan  and  deaf  and  dumb 
asylums,  and  various  other  benevolent  institutions; 
a  provincial  gaol,  workhouse,  some  military  maga- 
zines, a  society  for  the  furtherance  of  agnculture, 
other  learned  associations,  and  several  collections 
of  paintings.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  highest  civil 
authorities  for  the  duchy  of  Styria ;  of  the  mili- 
tary commandant  for  Styria,  lUyria,  and  the  Tyrol ; 
the  prov.  pari,  of  the  duchy ;  the  coimcil  for  the 
circle  of  GrUtz ;  and  the  r^idence  of  the  prhice- 
bishop  of  Seckau.  Its  principal  manufactures  are 
cotton,  silk,  and  wooUen  fabrics,  leather,  iron  wire, 
nails,  and  other  metallic  goods ;  it  has,  however, 
others  of  starch,  hats,  rosoglio,  paper,  and  earthen- 
ware. Its  trade  in  timber,  iron,  clover-seed,  and 
the  other  products  of  Styria,  with  Hungary, 
Croatia,  Transylvania,  and  Turkey,  is  considera- 
ble ;  and  it  has  a  large  share  of  the  transit  trade 
between  Vienna  and  Trieste.  It  has  two  large 
fairs  yearly.  The  Mur,  though  it  often  greatly 
injures  the  city  and  its  vidnity  by  its  inundations, 
renders  the  latter  very  fertile.  Gratz  is  well  sup- 
plied with  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and  is  one  of 
the  cheapest  towns  in  the  Austrian  dominions: 
many  of  its  inhabitants  are  retired  officers  of  the 
army,  and  persons  of  rank  but  with  limited  means. 
As  early  as  the  ninth  centun^,  Grfitz  was  a  town  of 
some  consideration;  in  1127  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  dukes  of  Styria.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1809,  after  a  siege  of  seven  days.  After 
the  revolution  of  1830,  it  was  for  a  while  the  resi- 
dence of  Charies  X.,  and  the  exiled  royal  family 
of  France. 

GRAUDENZ  ^lav.  Qrudnadz),  a  town  of  the 
kingd.  and  prov.  Prussia,  gov.  Marienwerder,  cap. 
circ  same  name,  on  the  Vistula,  which  is  here 
croeeed  by  a  bridge  of  boats;  60  m.  S.  by  £. 
Dantzic,  near  the  railway  from  Dantzic  to  Berlin. 
Pop.  1^2784  in  1861,  exclusive  of  a  garrison  of 
2,669.  The  town  is  walled,  and  farther  defended 
by  a  strong  fortress  erected  on  the  Vistula  in  1776. 
It  has  tiiree  suburbs,  five  Rom.  Cath.  churches,  a 
Lutheran  church,  two  superior  schools,  a  teachei^' 
seminary,  house  of  conection  for  W.  Prussia,  with 
which  an  establishment  for  the  treatment  of  ju- 
venile felons  is  connected,  circle  council,  boara  of 
taxation,  judicial  court  of  the  first  class  for  the 
district  and  town,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco 
and  carriages,  with  extensive  breweries,  and  some 
trade  in  com  and  woollen  cloth. 

GRAfTESEND,  a  bor.,  market^town,  sea-port, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Kent,  hund.  Tolting- 
trougn.  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  20  m.  E. 
by  S.  London  by  road,  and  24  m.  by  North  Kent 
railway.  Pop.  of  par.  7,885,  and  of  munic.  bor. 
18,782*  in  1861.  That  part  of  the  town  which 
•  adjourns  the  river  has  steep,  narrow,  inconvenient, 
dirty-looking  streets;  but  the  upper  and  more 
recent  part  is  built  in  better  taste,  with  wide 
streets,  neat  and  cheerful  residences,  and  pretty 
eardens.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  old  church, 
built  of  brick,  m  1780;  a  town-hall  and  market- 
place, handsomely  built,  but  pent  up  amid  mean 
and  dirty  houses;  a  custom-house,  and  a  small 
theatre.  A  battery  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  town, 
nearly  facing  Tilbniy  Fort,  on  the  Essex  shore. 
Two  or  three  hotels  are  amongst  the  handsomest 
buildings  in  the  place.    W.  oi  the  town,  on  the 
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river  bank,  are  some  baths,  beautifully  as  well  as 
commodiousl'y  constructed,  and  forming  a  highly 
ornamental  feature  from  the  water.  The  pier, 
which  is  of  iron,  is  a  modem  erection,  built  by  the 
corporation,  and  bringing  in  a  large  income  by  the 
toUs  levied  on  the  \'isitors  and  others  landing  there. 
Another  pier,  or  iettv  of  wood,  has  been  erected 
300  yards  E.  of  the  former,  by  parties  oppose  in 
interest  to  the  corporation:  both  are  extensive 
proprietors  of  steam-boats  plying  between  London 
and  this  place.  Nearly  |  m.  S.  of  the  river  is  a 
suburb,  called  Windmill  Hill,  with  tea-gardens 
and  archery  grounds :  from  the  summit  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  river  and  surrounding  parts  of  Kent. 
The  village  of  Milton  is  chiefly  known  by  its 
picturesque  church,  nearly  1  m.  E.  from  the  town. 
Northfleet,  lying  1^  m.  W.  is  a  favourite  place  of 
resort  for  those  who  dislike  the  bustle  of  Gravel- 
end.  The  fixed  pop.  consists  principally  of  ship- 
carpenters,  bargemen,  watermen,  and  people  em- 
ployed in  the  oialk-works. 

Gravesend  some  years  ago  placed  its  main 
dependence  on  the  trade  brought  to  it  by  ships 
wanting  supplies  of  various  kinds,  and  by  captains 
and  passengers  passing  through  and  staying  m  the 
town:  since  the  establishment  of  steam-boats, 
however,  and  the  erection  of  the  pier,  it  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  importance,  the 
cheap  and  speedy  communication  having  rendered 
it  a  place  much  resorted  to  in  summer  by  the 
middle  classes,  many  of  which  have  houses  here, 
to  which  they  come 'daily  %r  weekly  at  the  close  of 
business.  The  crowds  of  visitors  on  Sunday,  in 
fine  weather,  are  very  ^reat  Much  of  the  'land 
about  the  town  is  occupied  by  market^gardeners, 
who  raise  vegetables  for  the  London  market 

Gravesend,  which  was  incorporated  with  Milton 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was,  before  the  Mun. 
Reform  Act,  under  the  local  jurisdiction  of  a  mayor, 
12  jurats,  and  24  common  councilmen,  with  a 
recorder,  and  other  officers.  By  that  act  the  bor. 
was  enlarged,  bv  the  addition  of  a  part  of  North- 
fieet  parish,  and  divided  into  two  wards,  governed 
by  six  aldermen  (one  of  whom  is  mayor)  and  18 
counsellors.  It  is  one  of  the  polling  places  for  W. 
Kent.  Markets,Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Fairs, 
May  4  and  Oct  24. 

The  town  is  called  Grtvetham  in  Domesday 
Book,  and  its  later  namewas  Greves-end,  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  gerefa,  or  German 
yreve,  ruler,  and  ende^  boundary,  t>ecause  the  town 
was  the  limit  of  the  ancient  portreve's  authority. 
The  high  bailiff  was  called  the  portreve  in  the 
I4lh  century.  In  the  time  of  Richard  II.  the  town 
was  burnt  by^  the  French,  and  many  of  the  inhab. 
carried  into  captivity.  In  the  same  reign  the 
watermen  of  Gravesend  obtained  the  exclusive 
right  of  conveying  passengers  to  London,  which 
right  is  still  acknowledged,  Dy  a  yearly  compensa- 
tion from  the  steam-packet  companies.  The  town 
was  first  defended  towards  the  river  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  when  Tilbury  Fort  was  erected. 

GRAVINA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Bari,  on  a  river  of  the  same  naine,  88^  m.  SW. 
Bari.  Pop.  10,860  in  1862.  The  town  is  a  bishop's 
see,  has  a  cathedral,  and  eight  other  churches, 
several  convents,  and  a  college.  Two  large  fai» 
are  held  annually.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  some 
strength,  having  been  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
the  Saracens  in  975. 

GRAY,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Haute-Sa6ne, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  declivit^r  of  a  hill  on  the  Saone, 
28  m.  SW.  Vesoul  on  the  railway  from  Vesoul  to 
Ddle.  Pop.  7,051,  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  fine 
qua^,  and  a  handsome  bridge  across  the  Sadne ; 
but  its  streets  are.  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep.  It 
is  well  furnished  with  public  fountains;  has  an 
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ancient  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Biugundy,  cavalry 
barracks,  a  town-hall,  built  in  1568,  an  exchange, 
par.  church,  communal  college,  public  library,  with 
4.000  vols.,  and  a  remarkable  water-mill  serving 
various  purposes.  Gray  has  an  extensive  trade, 
being  an  entrepot  for  the  produce  of  the  S.  des- 
tined for  the  £.  of  France.  It  has  4  large  annual 
fairs. 

GREECE,  a  modem  kingdom  of  Europe,  and 
the  most  celebrated  state  of  antiquity.  In  its 
ilourbhing  period  Greece  comprised  the  S.  portion 
of  the  great  E.  peninsula,of  Europe,  and  extended 
N.  to  about  lat.  42^,  including  Thessaly ,  and  a  part 
of  modem  Albania,  with  the  Ionian  Islands,  Crete, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  '  Hoc  aineta 
GradOf  quat  famay  qua  gloria,  qum  doctrina,  qua 
plurimis  tntibuB,  qua  etiam  imperio  et  bellied  Icmde 
Jhruit,  parvtan  quemdam  locum  Eunpa  tenet,  wem- 
perque  tenuiV  (Cicero  pro  Flacco,  §  27.)  This 
famous  region  was  originally  called  Hellas  <'EAAdc), 
and  received  the  name  of  Greece  from  Gracut,  a 
Thessalian  prince.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat,  lib.  iv.  §  7.) 
The  modem  kingdom  of  Greece,  though  less  ex- 
tensive than  the  country  anciently  so  c^led.  com- 
prises the  territories  of  all  the  most  celebrated  and 
interesting  of  the  Grecian  states.  It  includes  that 
portion  of  the  continent  S.  of  the  gulfs  of  Arta  and 
Volo,  and  an  imaginary  line  drawn  between  them 
nearly  due  E.  and  W.,  with  the  islands  of  Euboea, 
the  Cyclades,  and  the  N.  and  W.  Sporades.  These 
dominions  lie  between  lat.  S&^  16'  and  89<^d4'  N., 
and  long.  2(P  42'  30"  and  2&>  28'  E. ;  the  conti- 
nental portion  having  N.  the  Turkish  pachalics  of 
Trikhala  (Thessaly),  and  Albania  (Epims),  and 
being  surrounded  every  where  else  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, denominated  on  the  W.  the  Ionian  Sea; 
and  on  the  E.  tlie  ^gean  or  Levant.  Total  area 
of  the  kingdom,  including  the  Ionian  Islands,  19,340 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  of  the  kingdom,  1,096,810  in  1861, 
and  of  the  Ionian  Islands — ^annexed  in  1864 — 
232,426  in  1860. 

/'cTmZffttbn.— Continental  Greece  is  naturally  di- 
vided into  two  princi|3al  portions :  the  northern,  or 
Hellas,  comprising  what  has  been  called  E.  and 
W.  Greece;  and  the  soutliem,  comprising  the 
Morea,  an.  Peloponnesut.  The  political  division 
it* — Greece  is  divided  into  ten  provinces,  or  nnmar- 
chies — subdivided  into  eparchies — with  the  follow- 
ing population,  according  to  the  census  of  1851 
and  that  of  1861 :~ 


PopaUtlon 

NmsMcbiM 

18&1 

87,283 

1861 

Attica  and  Boeotia     . 

116,024 

Euboea 

65,297 

72,368 

Phthlotis 

81  .e.'K) 

102,291 

Acamania  and  ^tolia 

99,649 

109,392 

Argolis  and  Ck)rmth  . 

10.'>,243 

138,249 

Achaia  and  Ells     .    . 

116,941 

113.719 

Arcadia 

120,872 

96,r>46 

MesRenia 

98,805 

117,181 

Laoonia 

87,801 

112,910 

Cyclades  .    •    .    .    . 

108,621 

118,130 

Total   .... 

998,122 

1,096^10 

The  deceimial  increase  of  population  in  some  of 
the  provinces,  and  the  decrease  in  others,  point  to 
a  continual  migration  of  the  inhabitants,  caused 
chiefly  by  the  unsettled  state  of  landed  property. 
Thus  the  monntainous  prov-iiice  of  Arcadia  is  gra- 
dually getting  depopulated,  bj'  emigration  seaward 
into  Laconia  and  Argolis.  The  same  movement 
i.s  taking  place  in  manv  districts  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  Of  the  1,096,810  inhabitants  of  conti- 
nental Greece,  registered  at  the  census  of  1861, 
there  were  567,334  males  aud  529.476  females.     It 


is  a  carious  fact  that  the  number  of  male  in- 
habitants should  exceed  in  Greece  the  females, 
while  the  reverse  occurs  in  all  other  European 
countries. 

Phyncal  Geography, — Greece  possesses,  in  a  high 
de^ee,  those  geographical  features  which  distin- 
guish Europe  at  large.  No  country  is  more  re- 
markable for  the  irregularity  of  its  shape,  its  shores, 
and  its  surface.  Its  K.  portion,  Hellas,  stretches 
WNW.  to  ESE.  for  about  200  m.,  gradually  de- 
creasing in  breadth  from  Acamania  to  Cape  Co- 
lonna  in  Attica.  Its  S.  portion,  the  Morea,  is  a 
peninsula,  said  to  derive  its  modem  name  from 
Its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  mulberry  leaf.  Its 
actual  shape,  however,  is  more  like  that  of  a  vine 
leaf;  it  is  united  NE  to  Hellas  by  the  Isthmns  of 
Corinth.  The  greatest  length  of  the  Morea,  N.  to 
S.,  is  about  140  m. ;  its  breadth  varies  from  60  to 
135  m.:  it  comprises  about  half  the  area  of  the 
newly  erected  kingdom. 

The  surface  of  Greece  is  throughout  mountain- 
ous, and  scarcely  any  room  is  left  for  plains.  Such 
of  the  latter  as  exist  are  principally  idong  the  sea- 
shore, or  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  else  are  mere 
basins,  once  forming  the  beds  of  mountain  lakes, 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  or  communi- 
cating with  each  other  ov\j  by  deep  and  narrow 
gorges.  Such  are  the  plams  of  Mantineia,  Or- 
chomenos,  Stymphalus,  Topolias,  and  Copais.  The 
most  extensive  tracts  of  plain  country  are  in  W. 
Hellas,  and  on  the  NW.  and  N.  shores  of  the 
Morea.  These  are  also  the  most  productive  parts 
of  the  country;  but  other  very  fertile,  thoogh 
small,  plains  are  scattered  through  the  E.  of  Greece, 
as  those  of  Boeotia,  E.  Phocis,  Marathon,  and  many 
others,  which  are  still,  as  anciently,  the  granarioj 
of  the  country.  The  most  flourishing  cities  of  an- 
tiquity, as  Athens,  Elcusis,  Megara,  Corinth,  Argoa, 
Sparta,  and  Thebes,  were  situated  in  the  midst  or 
on  the  borders  of  these  plains ;  and  others,  as  Tri- 
polizza,  lieondari,  Mistra,  Gastouni,  Patras,  Mis- 
solonghi,  Zeitoun,  and  Livadia,  which,  in  modem 
times,  have  ranked  amongst  tlie  principal  towns 
in  Greece,  have  been  similarly  located. 

The  Mountain*  belong  to  the  Alpine  system, 
being  a  continuation  of  the  Julian  Alp8,*80  re- 
markable in  their  whole  extent  for  their  numerous 
grottoes  and  caverns.  The  principal  chain — ^that 
of  Pindus — mns  NVV.  to  Sh.  through  the  centre 
of  Hellas,  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  On 
entering  Greece,  the  Pindus  chaui  is  supposed  to 
be  nearly  7,700  ft.  in  height.  It  sends  off  on  it» 
VV.  side  Some  ranges  through  Acamania  and 
vEtolia,  aud  the  range  of  Mount  Zagora  or  Heli- 
con in  Boeotia ;  but  its  offsets  on  this  side  are  of 
very  inferior  heights  The  mountains  of  Acamania 
in  general  are  estimated  at  only  about  1,900  ft.  in 
height;  and  Momit  Paleo  Vouna,  the  summit  of 
Helicon,  has  only  5,738  ft.  of  elevation.  On  the 
E.  side  the  branches  of  Pindus  are  more  lofty ; 
Mount  Guiona,  the  highest  point  in  (ireece,  and 
near  its  N.  boundarv,  is  8,239  ft.  high;  and  Kata- 
bothra  (^to),  7,061  ft  The  celebrated  Mount 
Pamassus  is  a  part  of  the  central  mountain  chain : 
its  prmcipal  summit,  Liakoura,  is  8,068  ft.  in 
height  Mount  £lat«a  ( Citharon)  is  4,629  ft. ;  and 
in  Attica,  Pames  4,636,  Pentclicus  3,642,  and 
H\'mettus  (Trelo-vount)  3,370  ft,  high,  A  moun- 
tain chain  mnn  through  Euboea  in  its  whole  length 
nearly  parallel  to  that  of  Pindus ;  its  highest  pouit. 
Mount  Delphi  (Z>t/77AoMtM),  near  its  centre,  reaches 
the  elevation  of  5,725  ft  A  chain  passes  tlurou|rh 
the  isthmus,  and  nearly  through  the  Morea  £.  to 
W.,  giving  off  lateral  branches,  whidi  reach  quite 
to  the  extremities  of  the  four  S.  promontories  of 
the  peninsula.  The  cuhninating  point  in  this  ftart 
of  Greece  is  Mount  St  Elios  {Taygeiw),  in  Alauia, 
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7,900  ft.  high.  No  mountain  in  Greece  reaches 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  (Brugui^re,  Oro- 
graphic ;  Peytier,  in  Geogr.  Journal,  viii  part  8 ; 
Exp^ition  Hcientifique  de  Mor^  et  Atlas.) 

liiven  and  Lakes.— Greece  has  no  navigable 
river,  nor  would  any  be  worth  notice,  but  for  the 
classical  recoUections  whidi  attach  to  every  por- 
tion of  the  soil  and  waters  of  this  celebrated 
country.  The  Aspro-Potamos  (Achelont)  between 
Etolia  and  Acamania,  is  the  largest;  the  principal 
remaining  ones  are  the  Gavrios  Mavro-rotaroos 
(Cephisaus  of  Boratia),  which  runs  into  the  lake 
TopoHas,  the  Hellada  (Sperchius)  Asopo,  the 
Athenian  Cephissus  and  Ilissus,— in  the  Morea, 
the  Kouphia  (Alpheut),  Vasilico  (Eurotat),  Iliaco 
(Peneus),  Planizza  (InachuM),  Mavro-Nero  (the 
audent  Sfy»),  Ac^  The  principal  lake  b  that  of 
Topolias  {Copais)^  in  W.Bceotia,  said  by  Thiersch 
to  bo  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  of  a  very 
irregular  shape,  and  in  winter  is  sometimes  15  m. 
long,  by  10  m.  broad;  but  ita  size  varies  con- 
fiiderabiy  at  difiereut  periods  of  the  year.  In 
summer^  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  swamp,  partly 
cultivated,  and  partly  covered  with  reeds,  and 
emitting  pestiferous  exhalations.  It  contains 
several  small  islands,  and  has  a  subterranean 
outlet  for  its  waters  under  Mount  Ptoon  into  the 
Channel  of  Talanti.  There  are  a  few  insignificant 
pools  in  the  Morea,  including  the  Lernean  and 
Stymphalian  lakes,  so  famous  in  classic  fable. 
Tlie  former  of  these  •  is  formed  by  several  clear 
and  copious  springs  (the  veritable  heads  of  the 
Hydra)  f  which  rush  out  of  a  rock  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill.  The  lake  is,  however,  so  diminutive,  and 
so  much  concealed  by  reeds  and  other  anuatic 
plants,  that  it  might  easily  be  passed  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  traveller.'  (Dod- 
well.)  Marshes  are  numerous.  Nearly  the  whole 
N.  shore  of  the  Morea,  from  Corinth  to  Patras,  is 
low  and  marshy;  and  the  inhab.  of  both  those 
towns,  as  well  as  of  Nauplia,  Aigos  and  Zeitoun. 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  a  portion  of  that  of 
Athens,  suffer,  at  certain  sea^^ns  of  the  year,  from 
malariii  generated  by  stagnant  pools. 

The  want  of  navigable  rivers  in  Greece  is  ob- 
viated by  the  numerous  gulfs  and  inlets  of  the 
sea,  which  indent  its  coasts  on  every  side,  and 
afford  unusual  facilities  to  commerce,  while  they 
add  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  Uie  scenery. 
The  principal  gulfs  or  bays  are  those  of  Yolo, 
Zeitonn,  Egina,  or  Athens  (^tn.  Saronicus)^  and 
Argos  or  Nauplia  on  the  E. ;  Kolokythia  and 
Koron  on  the  S. ;  Arkbadia,  Patras,  and  Arta,  on 
the  W. ;  and  the  extensive  and  beautiful  Gulf  of 
Corinth,  between  Hellas  and  the  Morea.  Between 
Knbcea  and  the  main  land  are  the  Channels  of 
Talanti  and  Egripo,  united  by  the  ancient  Euri- 
mu.  The  shores  of  Gn^ece  are  mostlpr  abrupt 
The  chief  headlands  are,  Capes  Mantelo  m  Euboea, 
Colonna  {Sunium),  and  Skyllo  (Scylkeum)  on  the 
K. ;  St.  Angelo  {Malea)^  Matapan  (!r<i»uirttin),and 
Gailo  (AcriUu  FrX  on  the  S. ;  and  Klarenza  and 
Skropha  on  the  W.  coasts.  (Leake,  Col.,  Travels 
in  N.  Greece  and  the  Morea ;  Hoffmann's  Europa 
und  seine  Be\«'ohner.) 

Geology  and  Mmerals,— The  central  chain  of 
Pindns  is  composed  in  great  part  of  primitive 
rocks,  as  serpentine,  covered  with  a  yellowish- 
green  steatite,  granite,  gneiss,  mica,  and  other 
schists.  Rocks  of  this  kind  are  also  met  vrith  in 
E.  Hellas ;  and  they  are  plentiful  in  the  higher 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Morea  and  the  islands, 
particularly  Mycone  and  Delos.  Slate  occurs  in 
the  ridge  of  (Eta  and  several  of  the  mountain- 
masses  of  Messenia  and  Arcadia.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  country,  however,  consists 
of  secondary  formations.   Greece,  generally  speak- 


ing, is  a  region  of  compact  grey  limestone.  This 
material  ascends  to  a  considerable  height  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  chain  of  (Eta,  as  well 
as  Mounts  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  is  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  it.  The  calcareous  formations 
are  similar  in  appearance  to  those  of  the  N.  of 
Ireland ;  and  contain  in  many  places  great  quan- 
tities of  silex.  The  shores  of  the  Morea  are 
bordered  by  tertiary  formations,  containing  an 
abundance  of  fosul  shells.  Volcanic  action  is 
clearly  traceable,  particularly  in  some  of  the 
islands.  The  whole  of  Greece  abounds  with  caverns 
and  fissures,  whence  sulphureous  and  other  mephi- 
tic  vapours  arise,  which  were  taken  advantage  of 
in  antiquity,  at  Delphi  and  elsewhere,  for  prac- 
tising religious  deceptions.  There  are  numerous 
hot  and  cold  mineral  spnngs,  both  saline  and  sul- 
phureous; but  few  have  yet  been  analysed.  In 
some  parts  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  nitre ;  this 
is  especially  the  case  near  Orinth  and  Kalavrita. 
Marble  of  various  colours,  red  and  green  in  the 
Morea,  and  white  at  Pentelicus  in  Attica,  por- 
ph^ny,  slate,  gypsum,  zinc,  lead,  iron,  gold,  and 
silver,  in  small  quantities,  cobalt,  copper,  manga- 
nese, alum,  sulphur,  and  asphalt um,  are  amongst 
the  principal  mineral  products;  but  the  quantities 
of  any  of  them  at  present  obtained  are  quite  in- 
significant. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  compe- 
tent authorities  that  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
lead  mines  of  Attica  and  the  islands  of  Siphnos 
and  Seriphos  are  far  from  being  exhausted.  Iron 
abounds  in  Scyros,  at  Tienarum,  and  in  Euboea, 
where,  also,  as  well  as  in  Elis,  there  are  abundant 
scams  of  coal. 

The  climate  is  temperate,  and  for  the  most  part 
healthy,  except  in  the  low  and  marshy  tracts  round 
the  shores  and  lakes,  some  of  which'  are  very  un- 
healthy. The  mean  temperature,  m  a  country  the 
surface  of  which  is  so  uneven,  must,  of  course,  vary 
considerably;  but  the  medium  temperature  of  the 
year  in  the  plains  of  N.  Greece  may  be  about  60®, 
and  m  those  of  the  S.  about  64°  h'  Fahr.  At 
Athens  the  thermometer  not  un  frequently  rises  in 
July  above  100°  Fahr.  Snow  falls  in  the  moun- 
tains by  the  middle  of  Oct.,  and  even  in  the  pkins 
it  is  occasionally  six  inches  deep ;  but  it  never  lies 
long  in  the  latter.  The  winters  at  Athens  are 
confined  to  the  two  first  months  of  the  year.  Both 
spring  and  autumn  are  rainv  seasons ;  a'nd  in  Dee. 
the  rains  are  generally  so  heavy  that  many  parts 
of  the  country  are  laid  under  water;  but  throughout 
the  whole  summer,  which  may  be  said  to  comprise 
half  the  year,  a  shower,'  or  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  is 
rare  in  several  parts  of  the -country.  The  har\'e9t 
usually  takes  place  in  June,  but  it  is  nearly  a 
month  earlier  in  Attica  than  in  other  parts  of 
Greece.  The  latter  province  enjoys  the  driest  at- 
mosphere of  any,  to  which  circumstance  the  better 
preservation  of  its  splendid  specimens  of  ancient 
art  is  mainly  owing.  Its  climate  is  much  more 
agreeable  in  every  respect  than  that  of  some  of 
the  other  provs.,  as  Boeotia,  Arcadia,  &c.  Violent 
tempests  often  occur  in  autumn,  and  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning  in  spring :  earthquakes  are 
not  uncommon.  Intermittent  fevers,  e2q9AanA'<uis, 
and  lepra,  are  amongst  the  most  prevalent  diseases; 
Greece  has  been  occasionally  visited  by  the  plague. 
(Peytier  in  Joum.  de  Travaux;  Leake,  Hughes, 
Lord  Byron,  Cochrane.) 

The  vegetable  products  are  for  the  most  part 
similar  to  those  of  S.  Italy.  The  country  may,  in 
this  respect,  be  considered  as  divided  into  four  dis- 
tinct zones  or  regions,  according  to  its  elevation. 
The  first  zone,  reaching  to  1,500  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  is  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  different 
kinds  of  grain,  vines,  figs,  olives,  dates,  oranges, 
citrons,  melons,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits. 
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cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  aboands  besides  in 
evergreens,  as  the  cypress,  bay,  myrtle,  arbutus, 
oleanders,  lentisks,  with  the  oriental  plane,  manna, 
ash,  several  kinds  of  oaks  and  pines,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  aromatic  herbs.  The  second  zone  is  the 
region  of  oak  and  chemut;  it  extends  from  1,500  to 
8,500  feet  perpendicular,  and  produces,  besides  the 
trees  above  named,  the  white  fir,  several  kinds  of 
pitie,  and  the  manna-ash.  The  third  zone  is  the 
region  ^ beech  emd  pine:  it  reaches  to  the  height 
of  5,500  fl.,  and  contains  numerous  woods  consist- 
in^;;  of  those  trees,  inters^)erBed  with  a  few  corn- 
fields. The  fourth  zone,  including  all  the  surface 
above  5,500  ft.  in  height,  is  the  wlh-alpine  region, 
and  yields  only  a  few  wild  plants.  Among  the 
extracts  from  Dr.  Sibthorp's  papers,  given  in  Mr. 
Walpole's  Memoirs,  is  a  very  complete  list  of 
Grecian  plants,  with  an  account  of  their  medi- 
cinal and  economic  uses.  A  great  deal  of  the 
surface  abounds  with  aromatic  plants  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  honey-bee ;  and  the  nimari  (the 
pirnos  of  the  ancient  Greeks),  which  feeds  the 
cochineal  insect,  is  found  of  every  size,  from  a  low 
shrub  to  a  large  forest  tree,  both  in  the  plains  and 
on  the  mountains.  Acamania,  EHs,  Messenia, 
and  the  W.  parts  of  Greece  generally,  are  the  most 
richly  wooded ;  the  islands  are  mostly  destitute  of 
woofL  (Hofimann,  Europa  und  seine  Bewohner, 
iii.  61 ;  Leake,  N.  Greece  and  Morea.) 

Animal$.^'ihe  wolf,  jackal,  lynx,  badger,  fox, 
wild  boar,  wild  goat,  red  deer,  roebuck,  moufflon  (?) 
ACf  inhabit  the  wilder  and  more  inaccessible  and 
densely  wooded  parts  of  Greece;  and  bears  are 
sometimes  met  with  on  the  N.  frontier,  and  in  the 
lofty  regions  of  Arcadia  and  Maina.  Hares  are 
very  numerous,  and  their  skins  are  a  considerable 
article  of  export  from  the  Morea.  The  otter  in- 
habits the  nvers  and  marshes  of  BoBotia;  and 
phoc89  and  porpoises  are  seen  around  the  coasts^ 
and  sometimes  m  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  large 
vulture  frequents  the  cliffs  of  Delphi,  and  the 
woods  and  precipices  of  Parnassus.  There  are 
several  species  of  the  falcon  tribe.  The  little  owl 
(^Strix  iKueerina),  anciently  the  bird  of  Minerva, 
is  still  as  common  round  Athens  as  in  anti- 
quity. The  red-legged  partridge,  quails,  wood- 
cocks, snipes,  wood-pigeons,  Ac,  are  plentiful; 
pheasants  are  to  be  found  in  the  W.  and  N. ;  and 
large  flocks  of  bustards  are  often  seen  in  Boeotia, 
The  coasts  and  lakes  abound  with  wild  fowl; 
storks  and  many  other  birds  of  passage  sojourn 
in  Greece.  Sturgeons,  salmon,  mullet,  tunny, 
mackerel,  anchovies,  and  abundance  of  shell-fish, 
are  caught  around  the  coasts.  Large  and  delicate 
white  eels  (often  weighing  12  Ibe.)  are  still  found, 
as  anciently,  in  the  lake  Copais.  They  are  salted, 
and  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Constantinople,  and 
into  the  marts  of  Greece.  The  coast-fisheries  afford 
employment  and  subsistence  to  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  the  ]>opulation ;  but  their  produce  is 
notwithstanding  insuflicient  to  supply  the  demand 
during  the  long  fasts  prescribed  by  the  Greek 
church,  and  a  good  deal  of  salted  fish  is  imported. 
Poisonous  vipers,  and  other  serpents,  infest  certain 
localities;  leeches  are  very  plentiful  in  some  of 
the  brooks,  which  are  therefore  farmed  out  by  the 
government  as  a  means  of  revenue.  The  insect 
tribes  of  Greece  include  several  Asiatic  and  Afri- 
can as  well  as  European  species;  especially  of 
the  order  Orthoptercu  Wild  bees  are  abundant; 
clouds  of  locusts  occasionally  do  great  damage 
to  the  crops.  (Pouqueville ;  Hughes;  Leake; 
Cochrane.) 

Scenery. — ^Travellers  in  Greece  generally  speak 
in  high  terms  pf  its  scenery.  It  has  ever3rwhere 
the  finest  views,  and  is  interesting  not  less  from 
its  natural  beauties,  than  its  classical  associations, 


and  the  ruins  of  andent  art  and  splendour  scattered 

over  it. 

'  Yet  are  thy  skies  as  bine,  thy  crags  as  wild ; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields. 
Thine  olive  ripe  m  when  Minerva  smiled. 
And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettos  yields ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  huilds. 
The  freebom  wiuiderer  of  thy  mountain  air ; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  sammer  gilds. 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  grlare ; 

Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  bat  Nature  stiU  is  fair. 

'  Where'er  we  tread,  'tis  hannted,  holy  ground  ; 
No  earth  of  thine  Is  lost  in  vulgar  mould. 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  aioond. 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold. 
Defies  the  power  which  cmsh'd  thy  temples  gone : 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon.' 
Childe  Harold,  canto  iL 

The  richly  wooded  and  well-watered  proTinces 
of  Acamania  and  Etolia  are  succeeded  towarda  the 
E.  by  the  lofty,  nigged,  and  forest-clad  chains  of 
Parnassus  and  CEta,  alternating  with  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Cephissus  and  Hellada.  Boeotia, 
consisting  of  two  elevated  basins,  has  been  imi- 
formly  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  was  con- 
sidered the  granary  of  ancient  Greece.  Athena 
has  been  said  to  surpass  all  the  other  capitals  of 
Europe ;  not  only  in  ancient  cdebrity,  but  also  in 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  surrounding  countiy. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  fine  forests 
which  once  clothed  the  hiUs  of  Greece  have  been 
so  extensivel^r  ravaged,  partly  by  the  wanton 
rapacity  of  the  inhab.,  partly  by  the  Turkish  troops* 
who  carried  fire' and  sword*  into  the  remote  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains.  Still,  however,  on 
Parnassus,  Helicon,  Tay^tus,  in  Megazis  and 
Arcadia,  oak-forests  and  pines  are  found  of  great 
extent.    (Thienich's  Athens  and  Attica.) 

Digtribution  of  Land  and  AffrieuUure^—'iAr, 
Urquhart  (Turkey  and  its  Resources,  1835)  esti- 
mated  Hellas  (E.  and  W.)  to  contam  8,548,200 
stremmata  of  arable  land,  199,710  str.  vineyardsr 
4,430  str.  garden  ground,  and  854,000  olive  trees. 
About  2^  stremmata  are  equal  to  an  English  acre. 
This  estimate,  often  quoted,  was,  however,  pro- 
bably under  the  mark.  According  to  an  offioal 
statement  of  the  year  1862— given  by  Mr.  Rum- 
bold,  British  secretary  of  legation,  in  a  report 
dated  Athens,  Julv  10,  1863  (Reports,  no.  viiL)— 
the  total  area  of  the  kingdom  is  reckoned  at 
46,429,000  stremmata,  or  45,429  square  kilometres. 
No  general  cadastral  survev  of  the  country  hs» 
as  yet  been  attempted,  ^e  vineyards,  *  olive 
grounds,  currant  plantations,  d^c.,  have  alone,  to 
some  extent,  been  measured  out  and  valued.  '  It 
is  thus  impossible,'  says  Mr.  Rurobold,  *  to  know 
with  any  precision  the  cultivated  area  of  Greece 
llie  clumsy  machinery  of  the  dime  tax,  or  tax  of 
the  tenth  of  the  agncultural  produce  levied  in 
kind,  alone  afibrds  some  means  of  arriving  at  a 
conclusion  on  tbe  subject.  Nothing  can  be  more 
vague  than  the  delimitarion  of  property  in  Greece. 
Landed  proprietors  themselves  are  often  at  a  loss 
to  determine  the  limits  or  even  the  site  of  their 
property.  A  case  recently  came  under  my  notice 
where  the  owner  of  a  piece'  of  waste  land  could  not 
with  any  certainty  ascertain  its  position.  All  be 
knew  was  that  he  was  the  owner  of  some  groood 
situated  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  hill  of  Philo- 
pappus ;  and  an  offer  of  purchase  made  to  him  hy 
a  friend  of  arehaeologicid  tastes  who  wished  to 
make  excavations,  fell  to  the  ground  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inability  of  the  proprietor  to  point 
out  the  exact  spot.  About  one-third  of  the  coun- 
try consists  of  mountains  and  rocks.  One-fifth  is 
covered  with  forests,  in  which  great  havoc    ia 
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yearly  made  by  the  wandering  shepherdsi  who 
ruthleesly  set  lire  to  the  woods  m  order  to  obtain 
more  pasture-land  for  their  flocks.  Probably  one- 
half  of  the  entire  superficies  of  the  soil  is  available 
for  cultivation,  and  of  this  barely  half  has  been 
turned  to  account.  Yet  with  the  climate  and  the 
richness  of  the  soU  the  agriculture  of  Greece  ought 
to  thrive,  whilst  at  present  it  is  in  the  rudest,  most 
hopeless  condition.  In  order  to  reclaim  it  from 
its  present  state  it  will,  above  all,  be  necessary  to 
alter  the  system  of  taxation,  and  to  construct 
roads.  As  one  of  the  many  Instances  of  the  bad 
effect  of  the  want  of  communications,  it  mav  be 
mentioned  here,  that  though  the  country  is  in 
many  parts  rich  in  forests,  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  importation  is  timber  for  ship-building  and  other 
purpcwes.' 

There  is  no  regular  succession  of  crops ;  and  two 
years*  fallows  are  common.  Hellas  is  a  better 
com  country  than  the  Morea ;  and  com  is  exten- 
sively grown  in  Acamania,  Etolia,  and  Bceoda :  in 
the  last-named  prov.  there  is  always  a  good  crop, 
the  soil  bein^  continually  moist,  even  though 
drought  prevail  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece.  As 
many  as  six  different  species  of  wheat  are  grown ; 
returning,  it  is  said,  after  a  dry  spring,  from  8  to  5, 
or  in  a  very  fkvourable  season^  as  many  as  from 
10  to  13  for  1.  The  wheat  of  the  Morea  has  long 
been  highly  prized  in  the  adjacent  islands ;  the 
lands  on  either  side  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  in 
a  part  of  Attica,  are  favourabe  to  the  growth  of 
barley,  as  well  as  celebrated  for  their  olives.  The 
culture  of  oats  and  rye  is  unimportant.  Maize  is 
grown  in  Boeotia,  and  the  Morea.  Rice  is  culti- 
vated in  the  plains  of  Marathon,  Argos,  and  other 
marshy  tracts  along  the  coasts ;  and  the  rice  of 
Aigolis  is  said  to  be  esteemed  next  after  that  of 
Damietta  in  the  markets  of  ^Constantinople,  to 
which  it  is  exported  from  Nauplia.  Marathon, 
though  forgotten  in  almost  every  other  respect,  is 
still  celebrated,  as  before  the  sera  of  its  glory,  for 
being  the  granary  of  Athens.  The  demand  for  the 
cnrrant-grape  in  Great  Britain  and  other  N.  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  has  brought  it  into  extensive 
culture  in  the  Morea ;  and  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  from  Corinth  to.  Patras  is  in 
great  part  covered  with  currant^ vineyards.  The 
hills  of  Greece  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  vine 
( Vitis  vitUfera);  yet  few  vines  are  grown,  except 
in  low  situations.  The  wines  of  Mistra  and  Corinto, 
Elis  and  Arcadia,  the  valley  of  Helicon,  the  islands 
of  Naxos,  Santorin,  Ac,  have  a  nch  and  delicate 
flavour ;  but  they  have  comparatively  little  body, 
and  are  almost  miiversally  ruined  (for  other  Euro- 
pean palates),  by  the  addition  of  resin  or  turpen- 
tine, a  practice  handed  down  from  the  ancients. 
Most  part  of  the  wine  used  in  continental  Greece 
is  brought  from  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
which  are  rich  also  in  fruits  of  various  kinds,  'rhe 
olive-oil  of  Greece  would  be  good  if  well-prepared ; 
the  best  is  said  to  be  furnished  by  Attica,  Kgina, 
and  Maina.  Cotton  of  good  quality  is  grown  in 
Messenia,  Laconia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Morea, 
but  especially  in  the  plain  of  Aigos.  Madder  and 
tobacco  in  Bceotia,  flax  and  hemp,  figs  in  Attica 
(so  famous  in  antiquity),  and  elsewnere,  pome- 
granates, oranges,  lemons,  ])eachcs,  almonds,  and 
a  great  variety  of  shell-fruit,  haricots  and  other 
pulses;  tomatas,  cucumbers,  artichokes,  potatoes, 
and  the  pot-herbs  common  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
are  among  the  remaining  articles  of  culture.  Tbe 
collecting  of  gall-nuts  and  valonea  bark,  which 
formerly  received  a  considerable  share  of  attention, 
has  been  latterly  much  neglected ;  and  but  little 
pains  are  bestowed  on  mulberry  plantations, 
though  the  annual  export  of  silk  be  estimated  at 
60,000  okes.   Large  quantities  of  wax  are  exported 


from  Nauplia.  Honey  is  a  highly  important  pro- 
duct; that  of  Attica,  and  especially  of  Mount 
Hymettus,  is  now,  as  of  old,  the  best  in  Europe. 
It* is  transparent,  and  has  a  delicious  perfume. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Greece  appears  to  be 
as  great  now  as  it  was  in  ancient  times.  Mr. 
Rumbold,  British  secretary  of  Legation,  in  his 
report  before  quoted  (of  July  10,  1868)  says  in  this 
respect : — *  Notwithstanding^  the  excessive  dryness 
of  the  climate  and  the  tomd  heat  of  summer,  liie 
soil,  when  turned  up  and  only  superficially  raked 
as  by  the  rude  plough  of  the  time  of  Hesiod,  to 
this  day  used  by  the  Greek  husbandman,  is  gene- 
rally found  to  be  most  fertile.  A  proprietor  in 
£ub<£a  bought  some  land  which  had  been  under 
cultivation,  out  had  been  left  fallow  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  purchase.  Although  contiguous 
to  his  former  property,  and  the  soil  being  to  all 
appearance  similar,  the  crops  on  his  new  acquisi- 
tion were  much  heavier  and  yielded  superior  grain. 
When  the  causes  of  this  difTerence  were  inquired 
into,  it  was  found  that  the  former  owner  had  cul- 
tivated madder  or  *  garance,'  a  plant  largely  used 
for  the  dye  of  the  nether  habiliments  of  the  far- 
famed  '  fantassin '  of  France,  and  which  requires 
a  far  more  searching  investigation  of  the  soil  than 
the  superficial  scratches  which  constitute  the  fur- 
rows of  Greek  husbandry.  As  in  Euboea,  so  in 
other  parts  of  Greece.  Even  beneath  the  desolate 
stony  wastes  of  Attica  in  many  places  lies  all  the 
wealth  of  a  vii^gin  soil.  Remove  but  the  hard 
sun-dried  surface,  and  a  rich  brown  loam  will  turn 
up,  at  sight  of  which  the  hearts  of  our  English 
farmers  would  be  gladdened.  But  nothing  is  done ; 
no  water  is  brought  from  the  neighbouring  ranges 
of  Pames  and  Pentelicus  to  refresh  it ;  no  hand  is 
raised  to  weed  out  the  stones  and  cut  down  the 
rank  overgrowth  of  eveigreens  and  brushwood; 
and  all  the  year  round  the  cold  blasts  from  the 
north  sweep  over  the  dreary  plain,  and  the  pitiless 
sun  pours  down  its  scorching  rays  on  a  parched 
stony  desert  The  old  myth  of  Deucalio  is  for- 
gotten indeed. 

Manufactures, — Manufactures  are  almost  wholly 
domestic,  every  peasant's  family  producing,  witn 
few  exceptions,  the  articles  required  for  their  con- 
sumption. A  few  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs, 
household  pottery,  some  cutlery,  leather,  and  soap 
are  made  in  the  larger  towns,  carpets  in  the  Isle 
of  Aiidrofl,  and  sail-cloth  and  straw  hats  in  that 
of  Siphuos.  Goat  skins  are  prepared  for  holding 
wine,  oil,  and  honey;  brandy,  liqueurs,  vinegar, 
meerschaum  pipes,  and  arms  may  also  be  men- 
tioned. Saddlery  and  horse-furniture  have  dete- 
riorated since  the  departure  of  the  Turlcs;  and 
these,  as  well  as  most  articles  of  luxury,  are  now 
imported  from  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  art  of 
dveing  in  bright  colours,  for  which  the  ancient 
dreeks  were  so  celebrated,  has,  however,  been  per- 
petuated to  the  present  day ;  and  the  Greek  wo- 
men excel  in  embroider}'.  '  Salt  sufHcient  for  the 
consumption  of  the  country'  is  produced  in  the 
lagoons  near  Missolonghi  and  elsewhere.  Ship- 
building is  extensively  carried  on  in  many  places. 

Commerce. — The  Greeks  have  particularly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  the  spirit  and  success 
with  which  they  have  engaged  in  naval  and  mer- 
cantile enterprises.  Their  commerce,  next  to  their 
freedom,  was  the  grand  source  of  the  prosperity  of 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  other  Greek  cities  of  anti- 
quity. And  in  this  respect  the  modem  Greeks 
have  been  no  unsuccessful  imitators  of  their  illus- 
trious progenitors,  llie  great  articles  of  export 
from  Grreece  consist  of  currants,  silk,  figs,  wool, 
olive-oil,  valonea,  wine,  sponge,  wax,  and  tobacco; 
the  principal  imports  being  manufactured  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  com,  with  a  great  variety  of 
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subordinate  articles,  principally  from  England, 
but  partly  also  from  France  and  Germany.  The 
exports  and  imports  of  Greece  amounted  in  the 
eight  years  from  1851  to  1858  to  12,574,854/.,  or 
1,571,857/.  per  annum,  being  about  30*.  per  head. 
The  following  tables  represent  the  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  for  the  years  1858, 1859,  and 
1860 :— 


Imports 

Teun 

Total                               1 

1858 
1859 
1860 

DraehmM 
44,201,511 
49,962,317 
57,650,727 

£ 

1,578,626 
1,784,368 
2,058,954 

Exports 

Ynn 

Total 

1858 
1859 
1860 

DnetamM 
28,866,185 
27,888,247 
30,467,429 

1,030,899 

996,009 

1,088,122 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  ports  in  Greece,  in 
the  foreign  and  coasting  trades,  during  the  year 
I860:— 


Nationality  of  VnmeU 

I860 

YfweU 

Tons 

British       .... 
American  .... 
Austrian    .... 
Egyptian  .... 
French       .... 
Ionian       .... 
Italian       .... 
Dutch        .... 
Wallachlan  and  Moldavian 
Bussian     .... 
Tarklsh     .... 
Other  Countries 
Greek        .... 

Total 

861 

2 

612 

7 

807 

8,547 

864 

17 

56 

103 

2,925 

11 

69,157 

137,835 

693 

196,722 

1,218 

145,481 

48,636 

87,571 

2  675 

6,632 

82,464 

45,350 

675 

1,642,211 

77,958 

2,298,158 

The  Greek  mercantile  marine,  in  1858,  consisted 
of  8,920  vessels,  measuring  268,600  tons,  and 
manned  by  23,128  seamen.  Of  these,  two  were 
small  steamers  of  336  tons ;  2,660  vessels  of  the 
iirst  class,  of  only  26,567  tons;  and  1,258  of  the 
second  class,  measuring  241,697  tons  (this  class 
includes  all  vessels  above  60  tons).  In  1857,  the 
tonnage  was  825,000,  with  25,000  sailors ;  but  96 
vessels,  measuring  19,000  tons,  were  sold  to  fo- 
reigners. The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  in 
1860  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Deacription 


Sailing  Vessels,  Ist  Class  (under  f  Number 
60  tons)    ....       (Tonnage 

Sailing  Vessels,  2nd  Class  (of  60  j  Number 
tons  and  upwards    .       .       (Tonnage 


Total 


I860 


2,857 

29,193 

1,218 

288,882 


4,070 
263,076 
23,842 


The  commerce  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  tables,  amounted,  in  the  year 
1860,  to  imports  valued  at  1,817,608/.,  and  exports 
at  735,931/. 

Weight»  and  Meanires.— The  weights  in  use 


be^ 


=0    8t  (Urqnhart) 


bO    0  l-3of  apoza. 


The  Okes=:48*8  oz.  avoirdupois. 
.Kilo=22  okes. 
Cantar  or  quintal  sr 44  okes. 
Strema  (of  land) = nearly  1-8  i 
Arpent= nearly  1^  acre. 

The  Greeks  ordinarily  reckon  distance  by  the 
hour;  thus  Ihey  say  'an  hour  distant,'  meaning 
about  3  m.  They  calculate  time  by  the  old  style, 
ue.,  twelve  days  later  than  we  do. 

Money. 
(}oId  pieces  of  10,  20, 40,  and  50  drachmas. 

(Otho,  or  5  drachma  pieoe=8<.  ^d. 
Drachma        .        .        =0    &» 
Half  and  quarter  dr.      =0    '^ 
rPiastre    . 
Para,  40  to  the  pi- ) 
(}opper  -l     a»tre,  100  to  the  |-     =00  1-8 
drachma 
t.Asper 

Government — Since  the  establishment  of  its  in- 
dependence, in  1828,  Greece  has  undergone  many 
vicissitudes  of  government.  The  rule  of  King 
Otho  which  lasted  a  whole  generation,  from  1832 
to  1863,  was,  in  theory,  meant  to  be  strictly  con- 
stitutional, and  was,  perhaps,  so  in  reality'  for  a 
few  years,  but  ended  as  a  sort  of  feeble  despotism. 
One' of  the  first  acts  of  Otho's  successor,  King 
Geoij^e,  was  to  get  a  new  charter  framed,  in  sub- 
stitution of  the  old  one  which  had  worked  so  ill. 
Accordingly  a  constituent  assembly,  elected  in 
December,  1863,  was  occupied,  during  the  whole 
of  the  year  1864,  in  elaborating  a  new  constitution 
for  the  kingdom,  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage. 
The  assembly  decided,  on  September  19, 1864 — ^by 
211  votes  against  62 — that  the  whole  legislative 
power  of  the  realm  should  be  vested  in  a  single 
chamber  of  deputies,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  senate 
or  upper  house.  The  constituent  assembly  of 
Greece  consisted,  in  October  1864,  of  282  members, 
including  84  deputies  from  the  Ionian  Islands, 
elected,  by  universal  suffrage,  in  June,  1864. 

The  executive  of  the  kingdom  is  in  seven  de- 
partments—those of  the  royal  household  and  fo- 
reign affairs,  the  interior,  religion,  and  public  in- 
struction, justice,  finance,  war,  and  maritime 
affairs.  Tne  council  of  state  appointed  to  assist 
the  king  in  his  duties,  consists  of  3  vice-presi- 
dents, 17  ordinary,  and  14  extra-ordinary  coun- 
cillors. The  synod  of  the  clergy,  elected  annually, 
consists  of  a  president  and  5  members,  with '2 
secretaries,  the  government  bemg  represented  by 
a  state  officer  called  the  Proaurator.  There  ara 
33  bishops  of  the  Greek  church  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  they  elect  from  themselves  6  syndics,  com- 
posing the  above  synod.  The  4  Rom.  Catholic 
bishops  of  Naxos,  Tinos,  Syra,  and  Santorin  hav« 
no  political  existence.  The  towns  of  Greece,  from 
the  earliest  periods,  have  enjoyed  municipal  rights 
and  privileges  under  different  modifications ;  nor 
did  their  foreign  rulers  interfere  much  with  the 
patriarchal  system  by  which  their  society  is  go- 
verned. Even  during  the  Turkish  rule,  the  heiuis 
of  families  in  every  town,  village,  and  commime, 
throughout  the  Morea,  chose  a  demoperomt  or 
mayor,  who  took  cognisance  of  all  civil  judicial 
matters.  No  tax  can  be  levied  without  the  con- 
currence of  these  demogeronta  \  and  they  wejne 
sometimes  called  in  to  assist  in  council  with  the 
primate ;  and  the  voivode  appointed  b\"  the  pacha, 
who  jointly  superintended  the  province.  Maina 
was  at  the  same  period  ruled  by  its  own  capttom, 
the  chief  of  whom  had  the  title  of  Bey,  N.  Greece 
was  governed,  with  little  difference,  in  the  same 
mode  as  the  Morea,  till  Ali  Pacha  destroyed  its 
liberties.  In  the  islands  the  demogeronta  weze 
entitled  archontes^  and  were  criminal  as  well  as 
civil  judges.  Count  Capo  d'Istrias  suspended  alto- 
gether the  municipal  rights    of  the  towns,  and 
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placed  over  each  eparchy  a  creature  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  but  on  his  fall,  those  individuaLs  were  ex- 
pelled, and  the  towns  and  communes  everywhere 
resumed  their  privileges,  which  were  confirmed  by 
the  crown  in  1834.  The  administration  of  each 
demos  or  borough  is  cousequently  still  exercised 
by  one  or  more  demogeronts,  assisted  by  a  muni- 
cipal council.  The  demogeronts  are  elected  an- 
imally  from  amongst  the  heads  of  families,— one 
in  eacli  commune  or  rural  district,  and  three  in 
each  town.  They  next  assemble  in  the  chief 
towns  of  their  several  eparchies,  w^hen  three  or 
more  are  elected  to  form,  in  conjunction  with  the 
demogcronts  of  that  town,  the  eparchial  or  pro- 
vincial council  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  govern- 
ment of  each  eparchy  is  administered  by  an  officer 
named  an  eparck,  subordinate  to  the  monarch, 
whose  authority,  in  the  same  manner,  extends 
over  a  monarchy. 

The  mayors,  aided  by  the  communal  tribunals, 
composed  of  respectable  inhab.  of  the  commune, 
have  authority  in  cases  of  petty  misdemeanors, 
and  arbitrate,  without  appeal,  in  civil  transactions 
to  the  amount  of  20  drachmas.  There  are  epar- 
chial courts  presided  over  by  a  judge,  appointed 
by  the  government;  and  a  court  of  original  juris- 
diction is  established  in  the  chief  town  of  each 
monarchy,  as  before  the  subdivision  of  the  kingdom 
into  30  governments,  an  event  which  appears  to 
have  had  but  little  practical  influence  as  to  in- 
ternal arrangements.  Formerly  there  were  3 
courta  of  appeal —  at  Nauplia,  l^lissolonghi,  and 
Chalcis;  but  since  1834  their  number  has  been 
reduced  to  2  —  those  of  Athens,  for  Hellas  and 
Eubcca,  and  Tripolizza  for  the  Morea,  &c  The 
decisions  of  these  are  subordinate  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Court  of  Cassation  and  criminal 
court,  established  in  the  cap.,  composed  of  judges, 
a  state-attorney  and  a  registrar.  Besides  these, 
there  are  10  primary  tribunals,  and  3  commercial 
courts.  There  is  no  regularly  organised  court  of 
laws,  but  the  decisions  of  the  judges  are  mostly 
guiiied  by  the  Code  Napoleon  and  established 
customs.  Trial  by  jury  has  been  introduced,  and  is 
said  to  be  generally  understood,  and  to  work  well. 

Religion  and  Education, — The  great  mass  of 
the  pop.  belong  to  the  Greek  church;  but,  since 
1833,  Greece  has  been  independent  of  the  authoritv 
of  the  Patruirch  of  Constantinople.  The  king  is 
titular  head  of  the  church,  the  affairs  of  which 
are  conducted  by  a  synod.  The  Greek  priestJioo<l 
are,  speaking  'generally,  poor  and  illiterate. 
Their  habits  are,  however,  said  to  be  simple  and 
exemplary.  Monasteries  are  by  no  means  so  nu- 
merous as  formerly.  The  national  congress,  held 
at  Aigos  in  1829,  wisely  abolished  320,  which 
contained,  at  an  average,  nearly  5  monks  each ; 
there  are  now  82  in  all,  with  a  total  of  1,500  or 
2,000  inmates,  besides  about  30  convents.  There 
are  about  15,000  Rom.  Catholics  in  Greece ;  some 
Protestants,  and  abou  1 4,000  Jews.  Full  religious 
toleration  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution. 

An  edict  was  issued  in  the  early  part  of  Ring 
Otho's  reign  for  the  establishment  of  elementary 
schools  in  each  commime,  to  which  the  inhab. 
should  be  obliged  to  send  theur  children  from  5  to 
12  years  of  age.  This  edict  has  not  been  fully 
carried  into  effect;  nevertheless,  education  has 
made  great  progress  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
According  to  a  report  of  Mr  Lytton,  British  secre- 
tary of  Legation  (dated  Athens,  Jan.  20,  1865), 
there  were  at  that  time  *  three  principal  pubbc 
schools  or  gymnasiums  in  the  Morea;  one  at 
Patras,  one  at  Nauplia,  and  one  at  Tripolizza, 
in  which  were  taught  Greek,  Lfltiu,  mathematics, 
geography,  natunu  history,  physics,  and  French. 
Each  school  had  a  head  ma8t«r  and  five  assistants. 


There  were  also  two  similar  schools  at  Athens, 
one  at  Syria  and  one  at  Lamia,  the  whole  main- 
tained at  an  expense  to  the  state  of  200,000 
drachmas  per  annum.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
were  in  the  several  towns  in  Greece  seventy-nine 
minor  schools  for  bo}*^,  having  5,342  scholars,  in 
which  were  taught'  ancient  Greek,  Latin,  cate- 
chism, the  Scriptures,  geography,  and  history, 
first  principles  of  physics,  natural  histor}',  and 
drawing.  Each  school  had  a  head  master  and 
two  assistants,  and  the  whole  cost  the  government 
297,512  drachmas,  or  10,62521  annmOly.  There 
were  also  in  Greece  431  communal  schools  for  the 
education  of  bo^s,  maintained  at  an  expense  to 
the  state  of  115,292  drachmas,  and  to  the  com- 
munes of  324,329  drachmas.  There  were  also 
forty  private  schools,  thirty-one  public  schools 
for  girls,  having  4,380  scholars,  where  nearly  the 
same  lessons  were  taught  as  to  the  boys.  In 
addition  to  which  there  were  300  schools  where 
only  reading  "was  taught,  having  about  11,000 
scholars,  besides  seventeen  private  schools.  There 
were  also  two  schools  for  forming  schoolmasters 
and  mistresses  for  the  primary  schools,  Ba  well  as 
an  ecclesiastical  school,  and  several  schools  for 
orphans,  founded  by  private  individuals ;  also  an 
agricultural  school  at  Tyrens,  in  Argolis.'  At 
present,  Mr.  Lytton  says,  *  the  chief  impediment 
to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  Greece  exists 
rather  in  the  poverty  of  the  communes  than  in 
the  apathy  of  parents,  who,  however  illiterate 
they  may  be  themselves,  value  and  desire  instruc- 
tion for  their  offspring.'  This,  too,  is  asserted  by 
Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  who  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  school  at  Athens  which  he  visited  in 
1849  :— 

'  I  visited,  with  equal  surprise  and  satisfaction, 
an  Athenian  school  which  contains  700  pupils, 
taken  from  every  class  of  society.  The  poorer 
classes  were  gratuitously  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  girls  in  needle- 
work likewise.  The  progress  which  the  children 
had  made  was  very  remarkable;  but  what  par- 
ticularly pleased  me  was,  that  air  of  bright  alert- 
ness and  good-humoured  enezgy  which  belonged 
to  them,  and  which  made  every  task  appear  a 
pleasure,  not  a  toil.  The  greatest  punishment 
which  can  be  inflicted  on  an  Athenian  child  is 
exclusion  from  school,  though  but  for  a  day. 
About  70  of  the  children  belonged  to  the  higher 
classes,  and  were  instructed  in  music,  drawing, 
the  modem  languages,  the  ancieut  Greek,  and 
geographv.  iSlost  of  them  were  at  the  moment 
reading  Herodotus  and  Homer.  I  have  never 
seen  children  approaching  them  in  beauty ;  and  was 
much  struck  by  their  oriental  cast  of  countenance, 
their  dark  complexions,  their  flashing  eyes,  and 
that  expression  at  once  apprehensive  and  medita- 
tive, which  is  so  much  more  remarkable  in  chil- 
dren than  in  those  of  a  more  mature  age.' 

Armed  Force. — Previously  to  1838  the  army 
amounted  to  nearly  10,000  men ;  but  by  the  new 
law  of  conscription  the  regular  army  consists  of 
8,000  men,  le>ied  by  a  conscription  of  2,000  in 
each  year.  The  duration  of  service  is  fixed  at 
four  years,  and  all  individuals  are  liable  to  serve, 
from  the  age  of  18  to  30,  unless  those  claiming 
exemption  as  married  men,  university  students, 
ecclesiastics,  civil  servants  of  the  state,  only  sons, 
or  the  guardians  of  minors.  Service  by  sutratitute 
is  allowed.  The  troops  consist  of  3  battalions  of 
infantry  of  the  line,  2  of  light  infantry,  4  squad- 
rons of  cavalry,  a  corps  of  artillery,  and  another 
of  pioneers.  The^^  are  chiefly  garrisoned  at 
Athens,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Nauplia :  at  the  last- 
mentioned  place  is  a  militar}'  school. 

The  prefecture  of  the  Marine  at  Paros  has  10 
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membera.  There  being  the  fleet,  about  2,400 
ofBcen,  sailors,  and  marines.  The  ^verament 
dock-yards  are  at  Paros  and  Nauplia.  At  the 
commencement  of  1862,  the  navy  consisted  of  one 
frigate^  of  50  g^ns ;  two  corvettes,  of  22  and  26 
guns;  one  paddle  steamer,  of  120  horse-power, 
with  6  guns;  six  screw  steamers,  of  86  horse- 
-pGwer  each,  with  a  total  of  10  guns;  and  22 
smaller  vessels,  of  various  sizes,  including  gun- 
boats. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure,  —  The  finances  of 
Greece  are  and  have  long  been  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order. The  revenue  may  be  estimated  at  about 
25,000,000,  and  the  expenditure  (including  interest 
of  debt)  at  28,000,000  drachmas.  The  revenue  is 
principally  derived  from  direct  taxes,  including 
the  rent  of  the  public  lands.  Previously  to  the 
revolution  these  belonged  to  the  Turkish  inhab., 
and  on  their  expulsion,  jthey  became  the  properly 
of  the  public;  and,  notwithstanding  their  con- 
tinued illegal  appropriation,  they  are  still  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  2-3rd8  of  the  cultivated,  and 
to  4-5ths  of  the  uncultivated  lands.  This  immense 
national  property,  were  it  well  administered,  would 
furnish  a  large  amount  of  revenue ;  but  it  is  a 

E>rey  to  all  sorts  of  abuse.  The  rent  of  the  public 
ands  is  rated  at  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
gross  produce ;  but  owing  to  the  venality  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  ofiicers,  it  is  frequently  reduced  to 
a  mere  nominal  sum  ;  and  does  not,  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  amount  to  l-4th  part  of  what  it  should 
do.  The  other  items  of  revenue  consist  of  cus- 
toms' duties,  a  tax  on  cattle,  a  tax  on  salt,  stamp 
duties,  &C.  The  following  was,  according  to 
official  statements,  the  amount  of  the  several 
branches  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of  GreeoR  in 
the  years  1861  and  1862:— 


E 


BrmnehM  of  RrreniM 


Direct  Taxes 

House  Taxes,  Licenses,  &c 
CniitomB  .... 
Stamps  .... 
Sundries  .  .  .  . 
Post  and  Printing     . 

Mines 

Salt,  &c 

Fisheries     .       .       .        . 

Wood  and  Timber      . 

Olive  Trees 

Grapes  and  Currants . 

Gardens,  &c. 

Sbops  and  Manufactories  . 

National  Domains      . 

Bevenae  from  Courts  of 

Dividends,  &c. 
Ecclesiastical  Income 
Miscellaneous  '  „ 


Justioe, 


Total  I 


Drachmas 
£ 


9,478,250 

2,280,000 

4,700,000 

2,100,000 

440,000 

662,700 

676,760 

780,000 

188,076 

867,246 

278,166 

218,678 

242.087 

94,686 

467,691 

478,899 

268,800 
1,660,000 


24,996,762 
892,741 


The  public  debt  of  Greece  amounted,  in  July, 
1864,  to  6,892,361  ^,  chiefly  due  to  Eng.  creditors. 

Manners  and  Customs. — The  following  state- 
ments embody  the  valuable  testimony  of  Thiersch 
as  to  the  habits  and  state  of  the  people  when  he 
visited  Greece  in  1831^2:  *  There  is  a  pretty 
marked  distinction  among  the  inhabs.  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  Greece  —  Greece  N.  of  the 
Isthmus,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Islands.  The 
inhabitants  of  N.  Greece  have  retained  a  chival- 
rous and  warlike  spirit,  with  a  simplicity  of  man- 
ners and  mode  of  life,  which  strongly  remind  us 
of  the  pictures  of  the  heroic  age.  The  soil  here 
is  generally  cultivated  by  Bulgarians,  Albanians, 
and  Wallachians.  In  E.  Greece,  Parnassus,  with 
its  natural  bulwarks,  is  the  only  place  where  the 


Hellenic  race  has  maintained  itself;  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  W.  Greece  there  are  also  some 
remnants  of  Hellenic  stock.  In  these  parts  the 
language  is  spoken  with  more  purity  than  else- 
where. The  pop.  of  the  Peloponnesus  consists 
nearly  of  the  same  races  as  that  of  N.  Greece, 
but  the  Peloponnesians  are  more  ignorant  and 
lesl  honest  than  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas.  The 
Albanians  occupy  Argolis  and  a  part  of  the  an- 
cient Triphylia.  Among  the  rest  of  the  inhab., 
who  all  speak  Greek,  there  are  considerable  social 
differences.  The  pop.  of  the  town  is  of  a  mixed 
character,  as  in  N.  Greece;  where  there  is  an 
active  and  intelligent  body  of  proprietors,  mer- 
chants, and  artisans  in  the  towns,  and  amon^ 
them  some  of  Greek  stock.  The  Mainotes  form  a 
separate  class  of  the  pop.:  they  are  generallv 
called  Mainotes  from  the  name  of  one  of  their 
dbtricts :  but  their  true  name,  which  they  hare 
never  lost,  is  Spartans.  They  occupy  the  lofty 
and  sterile  mountains  between  the  Gulfs  of  La- 
conia  and  Messenia,  the  representatives  of  a  race 
driven  from  the  sunny  valley  of  the  Eurotas  to 
the  bleak  and  inhospitable  tracts  of  Taygetos, 
though  the  plains  which  are  spread  out*  below 
them  are  no  longer  held  by  a  conqueror,  and  the 
fertile  lands  lie  uncultivated  for  want  of  labourerB. 
In  the  islands  there  is  a  singular  mixture  of  Al- 
banians and  Greeks.  The  Albanians  of  Hydra 
and  Spezzia  have  long  been  known  as  active 
traders  and  excellent  mariners.  The  Hydriotea 
made  great  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  independence 
in  the  late  war;  the  Spezziotes,  more  prudent 
and  calculating,  increased  their  wealth  and  their 
merchant  navy.  The  island  of  Syra,  which  has 
long  been  the  centre  of  an  active  commerce,  now 
contains  the  remnant  of  the  pop.  of  Ipsara  and 
Chios.  The  Ipeariots  are  an  active  and  handsome 
race,  and  skilful  seamen ;  the  Chiots,  following 
the  habits  of  their  ancestors,  are  fond  of  staying 
at  home  and  attending  to  their  shops  and  mer- 
cantile speculations :  they  amass  wealth,  but  they 
employ  it  in  founding  mtablishments  of  public 
utility,  and  in  the  education  of  their  children.  In 
Tinos,  the  peasants,  who  are  also  the  proprietors, 
cultivate  the  vine  and  the  fig  even  anudst  the 
most  barren  rocks:  in  Syria,  Santorin,  and  at 
Naxos,  they  are  the  tenants  of  a  miserable  race 
of  nobilitv,  whose  origin  is  traced  to  the  time  of 
the  crusades,  and  who  still  retain  the  Latin  creed 
of  their  ancestors.  Besides  these,  there  are  vari- 
ous bodies  of  Suliotes,  of  people  from  the  heights 
of  Olympus,  Candiotes,  many  Greek  families  from 
Asia  Minor,  Fanariotes,  and  others,  who  have 
emigrated,  or  been  driven  by  circumstances  within 
the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom.  The  Ipeariots 
are  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  least  in- 
termixture of  foreign  blood.  They  have  the  fine 
and  characteristic  Greek  physiognomy,  as  pre- 
served in  the  marbles  of  Phidias  and  other  ancient 
sculptors ;  they  axe  *  ingenious,  loquacious,  lively 
to  excess,  active,  enterprising,  vapouring,  and 
disputatious.'  The  modem  Greeks  are  generally 
rather  above  the  middle  height,  and  well  shaped : 
they  have  the  face  oval,  features  regular  and  ex- 
pressive, eyes  laiige,  dark  and  animated,  eyebrows 
arched,  hair  long  and  dark,  and  complexions 
olive-coloured. 

The  islanders  are  commonly  daricer,  and  of  a 
stronger  make  than  the  rest ;  but  the  Greeks  are 
all  active,  hardy,  brave,  and  capable  of  enduring 
long  privations.  Generally  speaking,  the  women 
of  the  islands  and  of  Hellas  are  much  handsomer 
than  those  of  the  Morea.  The  character  of  the 
Greeks,  while  under  the  Tucks,  was  thus  summed 
up  by  Mr.  Hope.  (Anastasius,  i.  78-80.)  *  The 
complexion  of  the  modem  Gxeek  may  receive  a 
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different  cast  firom  different  Burroondinff  objects : 
the  core  is  still  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Pericles. 
Credulity,  versatility,  and  the  thirst  of  distinc- 
tions, from  the  earliest  periods  formed,  still  form, 
and  ever  will  form,  the  basis  of  the  Greek  cha« 
racter.  .  .  .  When  patriotism,  pabUc  spirit,  and 
pre-eminence  in  arts,  science,  literature,  and  war- 
fare, were  the  road  to  distinction,  the  Greeks 
shone  the  first  of  patriots,  of  heroes,  of  painters, 
of  poets,  and  of  philosophers.  Now  that  craft 
and  subtlety,  adulation  and  intrigue,  are  the  only 
paths  to  greatness,  the  same  Greeks  are — what 
you  see  them  ! ' 

The  Albanians  are  of  a  much  more  serious  and 
pensive  disposition  than  the  Greeks;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  that  ^ey  may  be  considered  to 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  latter  that  the  Doric 
did  to  the  Ionic  population  in  ancient  times.  The 
loHfftuzae  of  the  mcKlem  Greeks  (for  the  Albanian 
is  of  lllyrian  origin)  is  called  Bxjmaic,  It  has  a 
greater  similarity  to  the  ancient  Greek  than  the 
Italian  to  the  Latin ;  but  many  of  the  alterations 
from  the  ancient  tongues  which  distinguish  both 
the  modem  languages  are  analogous.  Many  of 
the  popular  customs  of  the  Gree^  bear  the  im- 
press of  antiquity;  various  superstitious  observ- 
ances are  kept*  up,  and  even  the  ordinary 
amusements  of  the  people  are  the  same  which 
were  popular  in  ancient  times,  llie  far-famed 
Bomaicat  for  instance,  the  theme  of  so  many  tra- 
vellers, is  obviously  the  same  as  the  Cretan  or 
Diedalian  dance ;  and  another  modem  dance,  the 
AUnxnaticOj  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  Pyrrhic 
dance  of  the  ancients. 

History. — The  Greek  nation  boasts  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  and  in  the  mythic  period  of  their  his- 
tory it  is  often  impossible  to  separate  fable  from 
fact.  We  infer,  however,  that  the  Hellenes  were 
not  the  earliest  inhabs.  of  Hellas,  which  was  pre- 
viously the  abode  of  the  Pelasgi,  who  migrated 
not  only  into  Greece,  but  Italy,  and  the  islands  of 
S.  Europe,  and  there  practised  tillage  and  other 
simple  arts  of  early  mdustry:  the  remains  of 
Cyclopean  walls,  scattered  in  different  parts,  denote 
Uiem  to  have  had  some  knowledge  even  of  archi- 
tecture. Over  these  people  the  Hellenes  gradually 
gained  the  superiority,  and  drove  them  from  the 
continent  to  the  islands,  while  they  peopled  it 
with  their  own  nation,  divided  into  the  4  tribes, 
of  i£olians,  Ach«ans,  lonians,  and  Dorians,  and 
spreading  in  different  directions  over  the  country, 
were  joined  soon  afterwards  by  colonists  from 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia.  The  first  constitution  of 
Greek  cities  is  beyond  the  reach  of  exact  history^ 
but  it  seems  that  monarchy  was  the  earliest  form, 
and  Sicyon  is  said  to  have  been  founded  b.c. 
2000,  Aigosy  Thebes,  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Corinth, 
claiming  an  origin  not  much  later.  The  expe- 
dition of  Cadmus  to  Colchis,  the  siege  of  Thebes, 
and  the  Trojan  war  (b.g.  1200),  are  the  principal 
events  of  the  mythic  or  heroic  period.  The  con- 
fusion arising  from  the  last  event  deprived  many 
kingdoms  of  their  princes,  and  encouraged  the 
ambition  of  the  Donan  Heraclidie  to  ^t  posses- 
sion of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  expel  its  inhabs. 
A  fresh  impulse  was  thus  given  to  emigration; 
large  bodies  of  the  people  crossed  the  iEgean,  and 
colonised  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor;  governments 
changed  with  theur  rulers,  and  the  states  now  par- 
took more  of  that  republican  form  which  was 
afterwards  their  characteristic  feature. 

'Ihe  civil  poticy  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  whose 
growing  power  now  began  to  lessen  the  influence 
of  the  other  states,  was  most  successful  in  calling 
forth  the  public  energies,  and  in  making  small 
means  produce  great  results.  The  progress  of 
military  knowledge  and  of  the  more  refined  arts 


was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  politics ;  most 
departments  of  science  and  of  the  fine  arts,  pur- 
sued with  impatient  zeal  by  the  highly  sensitive 
Greeks,  were  carried  by  them  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
perfection  than  elsewhere  in  ancient,  and  m  some 
respects  even  than  in  modem  times;  and  their 
commerce,  conducted  by  means  of  their  colonies 
on  the  Black  Sea  and  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Gaul,  was  extensive  and  important.  Their 
pride,  activity,  and  enterprise,  and,  above  all,  their 
love  of  liberty,  bore  them  triumphant  through  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  Persian  war  (closed  b.  c.  469) ; 
and  the  same  features  of  character,  differently  de- 
veloped, involved  them  ui  intestine  feuds.  The 
Peloponnesian  war,  which  lasted  nearly  thirty 
yean  (b.c.  431-404),  by  destroying  their  union, 
and  exhausting  their  strength,  paved  the  way  for 
their  subjugation  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  won 
the  decisive  battle  of  Cheronsea,  b.c.  888.  The 
brilliant  conquests  of  Alexander  engaged  them  for 
a  few  years;  but  their  courage  was  now  enervated, 
and  their  love  of  liberty  all  but  extinguished.  The 
Achsean  league  proved  a  vain  defence  against  the 
power  of  Macedon,  and,  when  this  kingdom  feU, 
Greece  was  wholly  unable  to  cope  with  the  arms 
of  Rome.  The  contest  was  brief,  and  ended  with 
the  capture  of  Corinth,  aimo  146  b.c.,-  firom  which 
time,  Quring  1350  years,  it  continued  to  be  either 
reall}'  or  nominally  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Literature  and  the  arts,  long  on  the  decline,  were 
at  last  destroyed  by  Justinian,  who  closed  the 
schools  of  Athens.  Alaric  the  Goth  invaded  the 
country  in  the  year  400,  followed  by  Genseric  and 
Zaber-khan  in  the  6th  and  7th,  and  bv  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  11th  century.  After  the  Larin  con- 
quest of  Constantinople,  in  1204,  Greece  was 
parted  into  feudal  principalities,  and  governed  bv 
a  variety  of  Norman,  Venetian,  and  Prankish 
nobles ;  but  in  1261,  with  the  exception  of  Athens 
and  Nauplia,  it  was  re-united  to  the  Greek  empire 
oy  Michael  Paleologus.  In  1438  it  was  invaded 
bv  the  Turks,  who  finally  conquered  it  in  1481. 
The  Venetians,  however,'  were  not  disposed  to 
allow  its  new  masters  quiet  possession,  and  the 
country  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  was 
the  theatre  of  obstinate  wars,  which  continued  till 
the  treaty  of  Passarovitz,  in  1718,  confirmed  the 
Turks  in  their  conquest.  With  the  exceprion  of 
Maina,  the  whole  country  remained  under  their 
despotic  sway  till  1821:  when  the  Greeks  once 
more  awoke  from  their  protracted  lethargy,  and 
asserted  their  claim  to  a  national  existence,  and 
to  the  dominion  of  the  land  possessed  and  ennobled 
by  their  ancestors.  The  heads  of  the  nobler 
families  and  others  interested  in  the  regeneration 
of  their  country,  formed  an  hetairia  for  concerting 
patriotic  measures;  and,  in  1821,  Ypsilanti  pro- 
claimed that  Greece  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Turkey.  The  revolution  broke  out  simultaneously 
in  Greece  and  Wallachia;  and  war  continued  with 
various  success  and  much  bloodshed  till  the  great 
European  powers  interfered,  and  the  battle  of  Na- 
varino  (Oct  20,  1827)  insured  the  independence 
of  Greece,  which  was  reluctantly  acknowledged  by 
the  Porte  in  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  in  1829. 
The  provisional  govemment,  which  had  been  set 
on  foot  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  was  agi- 
tated by  discontents  and  jealousies,  and  the  presi- 
dent. Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  was  assassinated  in 
1881.  The  allied  powers  having  previously  de- 
termined on  erecting  Greece  into  a  monarchy, 
offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Cobuig,  who  declined  it ;  finally,  it  was  conferred 
on  Otho,  a  younger  son  of  the  king  uf  Bavaria, 
who  was  proclaimed  at  Nauplia,  Aug.  30,  1832. 
The  long  and  inglorious  reign  of  King  Otho  lasted 
till  the  commencement  of  1863,  when  a  revolu- 
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tionary  movement,  which  broke  out  while  he  was 
engaged  in  a  tour  through  the  islands,  forced  him 
to  leave  the  country.  He  was  solemnly  deposed  by 
decree  of  the  Greek  National  Assembly,  of  Feo. 
4,  1868,.  and,  after  protracted  negotiations,  a  suc- 
cessor for  him  was  found  in  the  person  of  Prince 
George,  bom  1845,  second  son  of  King  Christian 
IX.  of  Denmark.  He  landed  in  Greece  Nov.  2, 
1863,  and  nominally  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, having  been  declared  of  age  by  a  resolution 
of  the  National  Assembly  of  May  ISj  1863. 

GREENLAND,  an  extensive  territory  forming 
part  of  N.  America,  and  partly  occupied  by  Danish 
colonies,  extending  N.  from  Cape  Farewell,  in  lat. 
590  49'  N.,  between  long.  20°  and  75°  W.,  having 
W.  Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis'  Straits,  S.  and  E.  the 
N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  N.  the  unexplored  Arctic 
regions.    Pop.  estimated  at  only  6,000  or  7,000, 
all    Esquimaux,  except  about    150    Europeans. 
Greenland  was  long  supposed  to  be  united  on  the 
N\V.  to  the  continent  01  America;  but  the  disco- 
veries of  recent  navigators  render  it  more  pro- 
bable that  it  is  an  island.     Shape,   somewhat 
triangular  with  the  apex  towards  the  S.    It  is 
high  and  rocky,  its  surface  presenting  a  chaotic 
assemblage  of  sterile  mountains,  bare  or  covered 
with  ice,  which  also  occupies  a  great  portion  of 
the  intervening  valleys.    The  centre  is  said  to  be 
traversed  by  a  range  of   lofty  mountains,    by 
which  the  country  is   divided  into  E.  and  \V. 
Gi«enland.    Of  the  former,  from  laU  65°  to  69^, 
little  or  nothing  is  known,  the  shore  being  con- 
stantly beset  by  vast  accumulations  of  ice.    All 
this  coast  appears  to  be  colder,  more  barren  and 
miserable  than  the  W.  coast    It  may  be  said  U> 
consist  uf  one  uninterrupted  glacier,  exhibiting 
only  a  few  patches  of  vegetation,  generally  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers;  and  often  advancing  far  into 
the  sea  and  forming  promontories  of  ice,  large 
masses  of  which   frequently  fall  in  avalanches. 
The  W.  shore  is  high,  rugged  and  barren,  and 
rises  close  to   the  water's  edge  into  precipitous 
cliffs  and  mountains,  seen  from  the  sea  at  a  dis- 
tance of  60  m.    The  whole  coast  is  indented  with 
a  series  of  bays  or  fiords,   interspersed  with  a 
number  of   islands  of  various    form    and    size. 
The  principal  of  these  is  the  island  of  Disco,  in 
the  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  W.  coast,  be- 
tween lat.  69°  and  70°.    Only  the    coasts    and 
islands  are  yet  ascertained  to  be  inhabited,  no 
other  part  having  been  explored  by  Europeans. 
The  air  is  pure,  light,  and  healthy ;  but  the  cold 
during  the  long    winter    is   often  very  intense. 
More  snow  falls,  and  the  climate  is  more  severe  on 
the  E.  than  the  W.  coast.    In  S.  Greenland  the 
cold  seldom  exceeds  16°  or  18°  R^umur,  but  in 
the  N.  the  thermometer  sometimes  stands  at  30° 
R^um.    The  sun  has  considerable  power  during 
the  summer,  but  fine  weather  is  never  of  long  con- 
tinuance.   Lightning  sometimes  occurs,  and  hail, 
but  the  latter  seldom.    Violent  storms  are  fre- 
quent in  autumn.    The  rare  occurrence  of  rain, 
and  the  intense  degree  of  cold  produced  by  the 
NK  wind,  has  jpfiven  reason  to  believe  that  the 
most  E.  parts  of  Greenland  form  a  great  archipe- 
Iflgo,  encumbered  with  perpetual  ice.    The  aurora 
boreaHs  has  at  some  seasons  a  light  equal  to  that 
of  the  full  moon.     The  rocks   are   principally 
granite,  gneiss,  cla^-slate,  porphyry,  potstone,  &&, 
arranged    in   vertical   beds.     They   have    been 
found  to  contain  a  rich   copper  ore,  black  lead, 
marble,  asbestos,  serpentine,  garnets,  crystals,  and 
some  other  valuable  stones.    There  are  no  volcar 
noes ;  but  three  hot  springs  have  been  found  in  an 
island  on  the  W.  coast.     Coal  is  found  in  the 
island  of  Disco.    Vegetation,  even  in  the  S.,  is 
limited  to  a  few  stunted  birch,  elder,  and  willow 


trees,  moss,  lichens,  grasses,  fungi,  &c  Proceed- 
ing N.  the  surface  Incomes  more  sterile,  and  at 
last  nothing  is  met  with  except  bare  rocks.  Seve- 
ral kinds  of  wild  berries  attain  tolerable  perfection, 
and  the  soil  on  the  W.  coast  towards  the  S.  has 
been  found  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  various 
culinary  vegetables:  the  growth  of  the  potato 
has  latterly  been  attempted  with  some  success. 
Among  the  animals  are  the  reindeer  in  the  S.,  the 
pHDlar  bear  in  the  N.,  white  hares,  foxes  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  dogs ;  seals  abound  in  the  S^ 
where  the  walrus  also  is  met  with ;  whales  of  va- 
rious kinds  inhabit  the  seas,  chiefly  towards  the 
N. ;  and  the  sea,  fiords,  and  rivers  abound  in  fish, 
especially  turbot,  herrings,  salmon-trout,  halibuts, 
rays,  4c,  with  a  ^reat  variety  of  shell-fish.  Fish- 
ing and  seal-hunting  are  the  principal  occupations 
of  the  native  inhab. 

In  1887  there  were  in  W.  Greenland  13  colonies, 
15  minor  commercial,  and  10  missionary,  estab- 
lishments. The  most  N.  station  is  Uppemavic, 
in  lat  72°  30'.  Good  Hope,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
settlements,  in  lat.  64°  10',  has  an  excellent  har- 
bour. The  trade  gives  employment  to  about  five 
or  six  vessels.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
whale-oil,  seal,  bear,  and  reindeer  skins,  eider 
down,  Ac.  The  Greenlanders  are  believed  to  be 
of  the  same  race  as  the  inhab.  of  the  coasts  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  Labrador,  the  NW.  coasts,  Kam- 
tchatska,  Ac,  from  whom  they  differ  little  in 
person,  manner,  and  language.  On  the  W.  coast 
they  do  not  much  exce^  5  ft.  in  height.  They 
have  lon^  black  hair,  small  eyes,  and  a  yellow  or 
brown  skm.  The  inhab.  of  the  E.  coast  differ  from 
the  former  in  being  taller,  fairer,  and  more  ac- 
tive and  robust ;  but  they  do  not  exceed  a  few 
hundreds  in  number,  lliere  is  no  European 
colony  on  the  E.  coast,  and  little  or  no  intercourse 
is  maintained  between  it  and  the  \V.  coast.  The 
inhab.  display  considerable  skill  in  the  structure 
of  their  nshing  boats  and  hunting  implements, 
which  are  made  of  the  drift  wood  brought  in  vast 
quantities  to  the  coasts.  Many  have  embraced 
a  species  of  Christianity ;  and  their  superstitious 
belief  in  sorcery,  Ac,  is  now  giving  way  to  a  rude 
kind  of  civilisation.  Their  kajaka  or  fishing  boats 
are  from  12  to  14  ft.  long,  and  only  about  I4  ft. 
broad,  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  covered  with  skins, 
except  a  small  round  opning  in  the  middle,  where 
the  Greenknder,  havuig  a  single  oar,  takes  his 
seat  Tlieir  houses  are  from  6  to  8  ft.  high,  and 
varj'  in  size  according  to  the  number  of  families 
they  are  intended  to  accommodate,  which  some- 
times amount  to  seven  or  eight.  The  interior  is 
divided  by  skins  into  different  compartments ;  the 
walls  are  lined  with  broom  and  hung  with  skins, 
and  the  floor  paved  with  flat  stones.  Their  do- 
mestic arrangements  are  simple,  and  more  remark- 
able for  a  want  of  cleanliness  than  any  thing  else. 
The  food  of  the  natives  is  principally  the  dried 
flesh  of  the  seal,  with  a  little  game  and  fish ; 
coffee,  tobacco,  snuff,  and  brandy  are  esteemed 
the  greatest  luxuries. 

Greenland  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  an 
Icelander,  near  the  commencement  of  the  10th 
century  ;  and  the  first  colonisation  of  the  country, 
accordmg  to  the  old  chronicles,  dates  from  the  year 
923,  when  it  was  settled  by  the  Norwep^an  "Ice- 
landers. It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion, 
^vhether  colonies  were  established  on  both  coasts  ; 
but  from  the  accounts  of  recent  adventurers  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  no  European  colony  was  ever 
founded  to  the  E.  of  Cape  Farewell ;  at  all  events, 
no  ruins  indicative  of  any  ancient  settlements 
have  been  discovered  on  that  coast,  though  nu- 
merous traces  of  them  remain  on  the  W.  coast. 
Under  the  Norwegian  colonists,  the  country  was 
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ffoverned  hj  Icelandic  laws,  and  had  ite  own 
oishopa.  An  intercourse  Avas  maintained  between 
Norway  and  these  settlements  till  the  end  of  the 
14th  or  the  Ijeginning  of  the  15th  century,  when 
the  trade  with  Greenland  was  interdicted.'  Of  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  countr\%  and  the  fate  of 
the  colonies,  we  have  no  certain  accounts.  Se- 
veral expeditions  have  from  time  to  time  been 
imdertaken  for  the  discover}'  of  the  lost  colonies, 
but  without  success.  The  first  of  the  modem 
settlements  was  established  in  1721,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Danuh  crown,  by  Hans  Egede, 
a  Norwegian,  who  has  written  an  interesting 
work  on  Greenland.  (For  further  particulars,  see 
Egede's  work ;  Malte-Brun's  Geography ;  Crant^'s 
History  of  Greejiland  ;  Graah's  Voyage  to  Green- 
land, 1837  ;  and  Journal  of  R.  Geog.  Society.) 

GREENOCK,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Renfrew,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  18  m.  WN  W.  Glasgow,  with  which  it  is 
connected  bv  railway.  Pop.  42,098  in  1861.  The 
situation  of  Greenock  is  interesting  and  pictu- 
resque. Immediately  behind  it  the  land  rises  ra- 
pidly to  a  height  of  800  ft. ;  and  though  the  town 
IS  built  mainly  on  a  strip  of  level  ground  stretch- 
ing upwards  of  2  m.  along  the  shore,  it  ascends  at 
one  place  about  500  yards  up  the  ridge.  In  its 
front  the  Clyde  is  about  4  m.  in  width  ;  and  its 
magnificent  lestuary,  which  seems  land-locked  on 
every  side,  with  the  picturesque  mountain  scenery 
of  Argyle  and  Dumbarton  on  the  opposite  coast, 
form  a  noble  view.  Craw^urdsdyke,  orCartsdyke, 
on  the  E.,  once  a  rival  bor.,  is  now  incorporated 
with  Greenock.  The  progress  of  pop.  has  been 
verv  rapid,  it  having  nearly  doubled  m  the  forty 
yean  1821  to  1861. 

The  town  is  upwards  of  2  m.  in  length.  The 
width  is  inconsiderable,  except  near  its  centre, 
where,  as  already  stated,  it  strctohes  up  the  hill. 
It  is  pretty  regularly  built,  particularly  in  the 
more  modem  parts.  The  leading  streets  run  E. 
and  W.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  covered  with 
slate.  The  streets,  which  are  causewayed,  have 
foot  pavements  of  convenient  breadth  on  both 
sides.  The  town  is  rapidly  stretohing  t-owards 
the  W.,  where  the  best  streets  have  been  erected. 
A  number  of  el^ant  villas  are  scatt«red  in  this 
direction,  and  along  the  heights  behind  the  town. 
Greenock,  however,  is  not  remarkable  for  clean- 
liness. From  its  situation  on  the  W.  coast,  and 
ite  vicinity  to  the  mountains,  the  climate  is  moist, 
the  average  fall  of  rain  being  about  35*34  inches 
annually.    It  is  lighted  with  gas. 

Of  the  public  buUdings,  the  most  distinguished 
is  the  custom-house,  erected  in  1818  at  a  cost  of 
80,000^  It  is  advantageously  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  quay,  about  40  yards  from  its  edge, 
and  being  unconnected  with  any  other  building, 
is  seen  in  all  directions.  It  is  in  the  Grecian 
style,  and  its  portico  fronting  the  quay  is  parti- 
cularly handsome.  The  other  more  prominent 
jmhlic  buildings  are,  the  town-hall,  erected  in 
1766;  the  gaol,  built  in  1810;  the  inHrmary, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  5,000/.,  with  accom- 
modation for  150  patients;  the  Tontine  hotel, 
built  in  1801,  at  an  expense  of  10,000/. ;  the  ex- 
change buildings  and  assembly  rooms ;  the  sheriif- 
court-hall ;  the  Watt  monument ;  the  mechanics* 
institute;  the  Highlanders'  Academy;  and  the 
workhouse.  The  mansion-house  of  Greenock,  once 
the  residence  of  the  ancient  family  of  Shaw,  the 
superiors  of  the  place,  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
overhanging  the  town.  Part  of  the  building  b 
old,  but  additions  at  different  times  have  l^en 
made  to  it.  It  is  now  used  as  chambers  for  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  superior  and  baron- 
baillic.  ^  Greenock  contains  tlirce  [tarishcs ;  the  Old 


or  West  parish,  originally  taken  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Inverkip,  and  the  Middle  and 
East  parishes,  both  taken  from  the  West,  and 
erected  into  parishes  quoad  sacra  by  the  Court  of 
Teinds.  Of  the  parish  churches,  two  are  not  with- 
out architectural  pretensions ;  the  Middle  church, 
built  in  1741,  and  the  new  West  church,  which 
cost  about  9,000/.  Besides  seven  churches  and 
a  Gaelic  chapel  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
there  are  twenty-one  other  places  of  worship,  in- 
cluding Episcopalian,  Free  Church,  United  Pres- 
byterian, Reformed  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Wesleyan,  Baptist,  Evangelical  Union,  Roman 
CathoUc,  and  Catholic  Apostolic  chapels. 

There  are  thirty-five  common  schools  in  Gree- 
nock ;  two  of  them,  the  grammar  school  and  the 
mathematical  school,  under  the  management  of 
the  town  council ;  and  one,  the  Highlanders'  Aca- 
demy, under  the  management  of  an  educational 
society.  The  others  are  eitlier  congregational  or 
adventure  schools.  I'here  are  also  two  charity 
schools  and  a  ragged  school.  The  whole  number 
of  pupils  at  school  in  Greenock  is  not  supposed  to 
exceed  one-tenth  of  the  population.  There  are 
three  libraries  in  the  town:  the  Cartsdyke  me- 
chanics' library,  with  about  2,100  vob. ;  the  library 
of  the  mechanics'  institution,  with  nearly  4,000 
vols. ;  and  the  Greenock  library,  founded  m  1783, 
and  the  property  of  a  body  of  shareholders.  This 
last  contains  about  10,000  vols,  of  miscellaneous 
literature,  besides  a  foreign  library,  and  a  scientific 
library  (one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom),  com- 
posed* of  the  collection  of  Spence,  the  celebrated 
mathematician,  who  bequeathed  his  books  to  his 
native  town,  and  of  more  recent  works  purchased 
with  funds  left  for  the  purpose  by  James  Watt. 
The  Greenock  library  occupies  the  principal  apart- 
ment in  the  W^att  'monument,  a  beautiful  edifice 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  most  distinguished 
native  of  Greenock.  Besides  the  librar}',  this  build- 
ing contains  a  marble  statue  of  Watt  by  Chantrey, 
a  museum,  and  a  lecture-room.  Though  the  in- 
habitants are  eminently  distinguished  for  edu- 
cation, intelligence,  and  commercial  enterprise, 
literature,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  not 
much  cherished  by  them,  and  the  town  can  boast 
of  few  great  names  besides  those  of  Watt  and 
Spence.  In  1767,  when  W'ilson,  the  author  of  . 
Clyde,  a  poem,  was  appointed  master  in  the 
grammar-school  of  Greenock,  the  magistrates 
stipulated  that  he  should  renounce  what  they 
called  *  the  profane  and  unprofitable  art  of  poem- 
making.' 

An  extraordinary  work  has  been  constracted  in 
the  vicinity  of  (rreenock,  by  which  not  only  the 
town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  but  ma- 
chinery to  a  great  extent  may  be  impelled.  To 
accomplish  this  an  artificial  lake,  covering  294f 
imp.  acres,  has  been  excavated  in  the  bosom  of 
the  neighbouring  alpine  district,  behind  the  town, 
by  turning  the  courses  of  several  streams  and  col- 
lecting the  rain  into  a  basin  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception. From  this,  as  from  a  common  source,  an 
aqueduct  or  canal  is  conducted  along  the  mountain 
range  for  several  miles,  at  an  elevation  of  520  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  Clyde;  and  when  within 
less  than  a  mile  of  the  town,  it  pours  down  a  tor- 
rent in  successive  falls,  the  whole  length  of  the 
aqueduct  being  6^  m.  In  addition  to  the  principal 
basin,  there  is  a  compensation  reservoir  occupying 
40  acres,  besides  several  of  smaller  dimensions,  to 
secure  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  in  seasons  of  the 
greatest  drought.  A  series  of  self-actmg  sluices 
has  been  constmcted  in  a  most  ingenious  manner, 
by  which  all  risk  of  overfiow  is  obviated,  at  the 
same  time  that  every  drop  of  rain,  even  during 
the  greatest  floods,  is  preserved.   This  magnificcia 
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ptiblic  work  was  planned  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Thom,  of  Rothesay,  and  executed  at  the  coet  of 
the  Shaw's  Water  Company.  It  has  more  than 
realised  the  expectations  of  the  projectors,  though 
the  cost  from  firat  to  last  has  not  fallen  short  of 
«0,000/L  There  are  two  lines  of  falls,  each  with  a 
descent  of  512  ft.  The  water  sent  down  amounts 
to  1,200  cubic  fL  per  minute,  being  equal  to  1,843 
horse  power. 

The  docks  of  Greenock  were  first  projected  in 
1696,  and  the  first  part,  forming  a  small  harbour, 
was  finished  in  1710,  at  an  expense  of  5,555/., 
Greenock  beine,  in  the  same  year,  made  a  custom- 
house port,  and  a  branch  of  the  neighbouring  and 
then  more  flourishing  bor.  of  Port  Glasgow.  A 
new  dock  was  built  in  1785  at  a  cost  of  4,000/.  In 
1824,  two  spacious  wet  docks  were  added,  which 
cost  119,000/. ;  and  in  1850  a  new  tidal  harbour 
was  constructed,  with  14  ft  water  at  low  ebb  in 
ordinary  spnng  tides.  The  latter  cost  about 
150,000/.  The  foundation  of  another  dock,  called 
the  Albert  Harbour,  was  laid  in  August,  1862. 
The  harbour  is  managed  by  trustees,  including  the 
provost,  magistrates,  and  town  council. 

The  Clyde  is  navigable  to  Greenock  for  vessels 
of  any  burden,  at  any  time  of  the  tide ;  but  a  sub- 
marine bank  extends  from  a  spot  opposite  Greenock 
9  m.  up  the  river  to  Dumbarton ;  and  the  channel 
for  navigation,  though  deep,  is  only  800  ft.  wide. 
The  system,  often  pursued,  of  towmg  by  steam- 
boats, obviates,  in  great  measure,  this  inconve- 
nience. Government  has  recently  completed  a 
survey  of  the  river. 

The  trade  of  Greenock  has  kept  pace  with  the 
improvements  made  on  its  harbour.  The  union  of 
the  kingdoms  (1707)  opened  the  colonies  to  the 
enterprising  inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  gene- 
nillv  of  the  W.  of  Scotland ;  but  it  was  not  till 
171*9  that  the  first  vessel,  belonging  to  Greenock, 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  tobacco  trade  with  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  was  prosecuted  with  great 
vigour  and  success  for  fully  half  a  century  after 
this  date;  but  it  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
carried  on  upon  account  of,  and  in  connection  with, 
Glasgow  merchanta.  The  war  with  the  American 
colonies  depressed,  for  a  lengthened  period,  the 
trade  of  Greenock,  but  other  sources  of  commerce 
were  gradually  taken  advantage  of;  and,  at  present, 
ships  ftom  this  town  majr  be  found  in  almost  every 
considerable  port  to  which  British  enterprise  has 
extended.  The  first  application  to  government  to 
open  the  East  India  trade  went  from  Greenock ; 
and  its  merchants  were  also  among  the  first  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opening.  The  trade  of 
Greenock  is  at  present  chiefly  with  Newfoundland, 
North  America,  and  the  West  and  East  Indies. 
The  gradual  increase  of  trade  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  account  of  the  gross  receipt  of  cus- 
toms' duties  at  the  port  of  Greenock  in  various 
years:— 


Y*m 

Diit7        1 

T«wi 

Duly 

1728 
1770 
1802 
1822 

16^31 

ft7,836 

211,087 

263,464 

1838 
1848 
1859 
1863 

450,42fi 

407,088 

808,4M 

1,231,124 

There  belonged  to  Greenock,  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1864,  174  sailing  vessels  under  60,  and  201 
above  50  tons;  there  were  also  18  steamers  under 
50,  and  9  above  50  tons,  the  latter  of  a  total  bur- 
then of  1,548  tons. 

The  herring  fishery,  the  trade  in  which  the  in- 
hab.  of  the  town  first  engaged,  is  still  prosecuted 
to  a  considerable  extent.    The  Greenland  whale- 
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fishery  was  begun  in  1752,  but  lias  been  long  since 
discontinued. 

The  principal  trade  of  Greenock  is  sugar  refining, 
which  is  carried  on  more  extensively  here  than  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  out  of  London.  Ship- 
building is  also  extensively  pursued.  There  are 
six  building  yards,  of  which  two,  those  of  John 
Scott  and  Sons,  and  Robert  Steele  and  Co.,  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  empire.  At  the  former, 
the  first  iron  steam  frigate,  Greenock,  was  built ; 
at  the  latter  many  of  the  Cunard  steamers,  which 
ply  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  were  con- 
structed. Among  the  other  branches  of  business 
may  be  mentioned  foundries  for  the  manufacture 
of  steam  engines,  chain- cables,  anchors,  and  other 
iron  work ;  several  extensive  roperies  and  sail-cloth 
factories,  breweries,  soap  and  candle-works;  the 
manufacture  of  hats  of  felt,  silk,  and  straw ;  pot- 
tery, boat-building,  block-making,  brass-foand- 
ing,  cork-cutting,  oopoer-work,  and  many  others 
common  to  the  other  large  towns  throughout  the 
countiy. 

Greenock  originally  consisted  of  a  few  thatched 
houses  stretching  along  the  bay ;  and  Cartsdyke, 
now  incorporate  with  it,  was  long  a  place  of 
greater  consideration.  It  was  created  a  bor.  of 
barony  in  1685,  and  Cartsdyke  in  1669.  Sir  John 
Shaw,  the  feudal  superior,  gave  power  by  charter 
to  the  feuars,  subfeuars,  and  burgesses  to  be  after- 
wanis  admitted,  to  meet  yearly  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  nine  managers  of  the  public  funds  of  the 
town,  VIZ.  two  bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  six  oonn- 
sellors.  The  united  bor.  is  now  governed  nnder 
the  Scotch  municipal  reform  act,  by  a  provost, 
four  bailies,  and  sixteen  councillors,  of  whom  one 
fills  the  office  of  treasurer.  The  gross  revenue  of 
the  corporation  amounted  to  47,250/.  in  the  year 
1863-4.  The  annual  value  of  real  property  in  . 
1868-4  was  163,070/.  The  Reform  Act  raised 
Greenock  to  the  dignity  of  a  pari,  bor.,  by  con- 
ferring on  it,  for  the  first  time,  the  privilege  of 
sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  voten, 
1,763  in  1865.  Greenock  and  the  three  adjoining 
parishes  of  Inverkip,  Port  Glasgow,  and  Kilma- 
colm,  were  in  1815  constituted  the  Lower  Ward  of 
Renfrewshire,  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  shcrifi^-Bubstitute,  who  resides  and  holds  courts 
in  the  town. 

GREENWICH,  a  pari,  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  co.  Kent, 
lathe  Sutton-at-hone,  hund.  Blackheath,  4^  m. 
ESE.  London  by  South  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of 
par.  40,002,  and  of  pari  bor.  189,436  in  1861. 
Greenwich,  which,  in  fact,  is  now  a  mere  suburb 
of  the  metropolis,  is  a  thriving  town,  but  without 
any  particular  trade  or  manufacture ;  the  bu«ness 
of  the  place  being  derived  from  its  public  establish- 
ments, from  families  of  fortune  residing  in  or  near 
it,  and  from  the  shipping  and  craft  on  the  river. 
The  streets  are  in  some  places  narrow  and  irregu- 
lar ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  many  handsome 
houses  have  been  erected,  and  the  town  has  been 
greatly  improved.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
supplied  with  water  from  .the  Kent  water-works 
at  Deptford.  The  par.  chnreh  is  a  handsome  stone 
fabric,  with  a  noble  portico,  and  an  interior  richly 
ornamented  in  the  Corinthian  order.  It  appears 
from  Willis's  Noiiiia  Pari  (vol.  ui.  p.  85)  that  the 
bor.  of  Greenwich  sent  two  buigesses  to  pari,  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary ;  but  neither  the  ex- 
tent of  the  bor.,  nor  the  nature  of  the  franchise, 
nor  the  reason  why  it  ceased  to  be  exercised,  has 
been  specified.  The  Reform  Act  again  conferred 
on  Greenwich  the  ri^ht  to  send  2  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C. ;  but  the  parishes  of  Deptford  and  Wool- 
wich, and  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  Qharlton, 
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are  included  with  it  in  the  modem  parL  bor., 
which  had  8,662  registered  electors  in  1861. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  the  noblest  establishment 
of  its  kind  in  Earope,  occupies  the  site  of  a 
palace,  erected  by  Humphry,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
in  1433,  and  was  long  a  'favourite  residence  of 
the  Tudor  family.  The  present  building,  origin- 
ally intended  for  a  palace,  was  commenced  by 
Charles  II.,  who  erected  one  wing  at  an  expense 
of  86,000/1  In  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  case 
of  the  disabled  seamen  of  the  navy  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  king  and  queen,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, this  palace  was  granted  as  an  asylum  for 
their  relief.  Commusioners  were  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  royal  intentions;  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  undertook  to  superintend  the  completion 
of  the  building  without  charge,  and  voluntary 
contributions  were  requested  in  aid  of  the  public 
grant,  which  last  amounted  to  58,209/.  In  1715, 
the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water,  amounting  to  6,000/1  a  year,  were  given  to 
it  by  pari.,  and  their  value  has  immensely  in- 
ereased  within  the  last  half  century.  The  hoe- 
pital  was  partly  also  supported  by  the  forced 
ctmtribution  (by  act  passed  7  and  8  William  III.) 
of  6<f.  a  month  from  the  wages  of  all  seamen  in 
the  king's  and  merchants'  service.  But  since 
1835,  merchant  seamen  have  been  exempted  from 
this  contribution,  in  lieu  of  which  the  sum  of 
20,000/1  a  year  is  advanced  from  the  consolidated 
fund  to  the  hospital.  The  entire  building  con- 
sists of  four  magnificent  detached  quadrangular 
piles,  of  Portland  stone,  called  King  Charles's, 
Queen  Anne's,  King  William's,  and  Queen  Mary's : 
the  interval  between  the  two  former  is  the  grand 
square,  273  ft.  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
statue  of  Geoige  II.  by  Rysbrach:  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  latter  is*  filled  up  by  two  colonnades 
supported  by  300  double  columns  and  pilasters. 
The  principal  front,  on  the  N.  side  towards  the 
river,  comprises  the  sides  of  King  Charles's  and 
Queen  Anne's  buildings ;  and  before  it,  extending 
865  ft.  in  len^,  is  a  spacious  terrace,  with  a 
double  flight  of  steps  in  the  middle,  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  building,  and  forming  a  hand- 
some landing  place  to  the  hospital.  King  Charles's 
building,  in  tne  NW.  angle,  was  erected  after 
Inigo  Jones's  designs :  in  it  are  the  council-cham- 
liers  and  residences  for  the  governor  and  lieutenants 
governor.  Queen  Anne's  building  contains  24 
wards  for  the  pensioners,  and  some  oflScers'  apart- 
ments. King  William's  building,  designed  and 
directed  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  contains  the  great  hall, 
with  its  vestibule  surmounted  by  a  fine  cupola  and 
11  wards.  The  hall  is  106  ft.  long  by  56  broad, 
and  50  high :  the  roof  and  walls  were  painted  by 
Sir  James  Thomhill,  at  a  cost  of  6,685i.  Several 
pictures  of  great  naval  actions,  with  portraits  and 
fetatues  of  distinguished  officers,  give  interest  to 
this  noble  apartment  Opposite  the  hall  in  Queen 
Mar>''8  building  is  the  chapel,  with  a  vestibule  and 
cupc>la  corresponding  with  those  of  the  hall.  The 
roof  and  inside  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  were 
ably  restored  by  '.Athenian  Stuart,'  in  1780.  A 
flight  of  fourteen  steps  leads  to  the  interior,  which 
is  111  fU  long  bv  52  broad,  and  accommodates 
1,000  persons.  I'he  carving  of  the  pulpit  and 
other  part*  is  exquisitely  finished.  The  altar- 
piece,  by  West,  represents  the  Shipwreck  of  St. 
Paul.  This  hospital  supports  about  1,700  old  or 
disabled  seamen  in  the  house  at  an  average  cost 
of  271.  per  annum,  and  gives  pensions  varying  in 
amount,  but  which  average  about  17/.  a  year,  to  a 
much  more  numerous  body  of  out-pensioners.  The 
nurses  are  all  seamen's  widows.  The  revenues  of 
the  hospital  being  required  for  the  support  of  the 
in-pensioners,  the  expense  of  the  uut-peusioners  is 
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defirayed  bv  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  Con- 
nected with  the  hospital,  in  a  building  contiguous 
to  the  park,  part  of  which  was  intended  for  a 
ranger's  lodge,  is  the  Naval  Asylum,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  800  bo3's,  sons  of  commissioned  and  war- 
rant ofiicers,  private  seamen  and  marines.  The 
management  of  the  hospital  revenues  is  vested  in 
incorporated  commissioners ;  and  the  interior  rf^- 
lations  are  under  the  superintendence  of  a  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  chaplain,  and  numerous  other 
officers. 

Greenwich  Park,  which  was  attached  to  the  old 
palace,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  con- 
tains nearly  200  acres :  it  is  well  stocked  with 
timber  and  deer,  andfnmishes  from  its  higher  part 
magnificent  views  of  the  metropolis  and  its  vi- 
cinitj'.  On  an  eminence  160  ft.  above  the  river, 
about  ^  m.  from  the  park-gates,  is  the  royid  obser- 
vatory, erected  by  Charles  II.  for  the  celebrated 
Flamstead,  and  fitted  up  with  telescopes  and  other 
astronomical  instruments,  which  have  been  suc- 
cessively improved  and  increased  by  Graham, 
Bradley,  Hooke,  Herschell,  Dollond,  and  others. 
The  upper  part  of  the  building  consists  of  rooms 
well  adapted  for  observations :  the  lower  part 
being  used  as  the  residence  of  the  astronomer 
royal.  This  important  and  honourable  situation 
has  been  held  by  some  highly  distinguished 
astronomers,  as  Flamstead,  HaUey,  Bradley,  Bliss, 
Maskelyne,  Pond,  and  Airey,  who  at  'present 
(1866)  enjoys  that  honour.  The  longitudes  of  all 
English  charts  and  maps  are  reckoned  from  this 
observatory ;  and  the  captains  of  ships  take  their 
time  as  given  here  at  1  p.m.  daily.  It  is  2<^  20'  15" 
W.  from  Paris,  and  1S9  9'  45''^E.  from  Ferro  or 
Hierro,  the  most  W.  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

Greenwich  has  for  many  years  been  a  favourite 
resort  of  holyday-seekers  from  the  metropolis,  and 
the  means  of  access  have  been  greatly  facilitated 
by  steam-boats,  and  by  a  branch  of  the  South- 
Eastem  railway  terminating  at  Charing  Cross. 

Greenwich  markets,  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, are  well  supplied.  The  fairs,  held  at  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide,  are  well  known,  for  the  various 
amusements  furnished  to  the  crowds  that  resort 
thither  from  all  parts  of  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

GREIFSWALD,  a  town  of  the  k.  of  Prussia, 
prov.  Pomcrania,  cap.  circ  of  same  name,  on  the 
Ryck,  about  3  m.  from  the  Baltic,  and  18  m.  SE. 
Stralsund,  on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Stral- 
sund.  Pop.  16,714  in  1861.  The  town  is  the  seat 
of  a  superior  court  of  appeal,  the  high  judicial  tri- 
bunal for  the  territory,  formerly  Swedish  Pome- 
rania  {Neur-  Var-Pommem),  others  for  the  circle 
and  town,  a  circle-council,  a  high  board  of  cus- 
toms, consistory,  orphan-tribunal,  and  board  of  ag- 
riculture. It  has  a  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ryck,  which  is  navigable  for  small  vessels ;  manu- 
factures of  salt  and  tobacco,  oil-mills,  distilleries, 
and  a  brisk  trade  both  by  land  and  sea.  A  nni- 
veraity  was  founded  here*  in  1456,  and  some  new 
buildings  were  erected  for  it  in  1750,  but  the  num- 
ber of  students  is  inconsiderable.  Greifswald  waa 
taken  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  m  1768. 

GRElZ,  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  cap.  princ 
of  Reuss  ^elder  branch),  on  the  White-Elster,  49 
m.  S.  Leipzig,  on  the  railway  from  Leipzig  to 
NUmberg.  Pop.  10,500  in  1861.  Greiz  is  a  walled 
town,  and  is  tolerably  well  built  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sovereign  prince,  who  has  a  summer 
palace  here,  built  on  an  emmence,  and  surrounded 
with  fine  ^^ens.  The  church  is  the  only  other 
public  bmlding.  There  are  Latin  and  normal 
schools ;  and  it  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen 
cloths  and  leather,  with  distilleries.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  government,  and  of  a  judicial  consistory. 
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GRENADA,  one  of  the  W.  Indian  islands  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  and  the  most  southerly 
of  the  windward  group,  Tobago  and  Trinidad  ex- 
cepted, between  lat.  11°  58'  and  12°  14'  N.,  and 
long.  610  20'  and  61°  35'  W.,  about  90  m.  N.  Tri- 
nidad, and  68  m.  SSW.  St.  Vincent.  Greatest 
length,  20  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  10  m.  Area,  133 
sq.  m.    Pop.  28,927  in  1851,  and  31,900  in  1861. 

A  chain  of  rather  lofty  hills  nins  through  the 
island,  in  which  many' small  rivers  have  their 
sources.  There  are  some  small  lakes,  which  ap- 
pear to  occupy  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 
The  soil  is,  on  the  whole,  very  fertile,  and  adapted 
to  every  kind  of  tropical  product ;  but  the  climate 
is  decidedly  unhealthy.  About  five-eighths  of  the 
surface  is  cultivated.  Indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  cotton  thrive  well.  Game,  and  birds  of 
numerous  species,  are  veiy  abundant  The  ex- 
ports from  Grenada  to  the  United  Kingdom,  com- 
I (rising  chiefly  coffee,  cocoa,  rum,  sugar,  and  mo- 
asses,  were  of  the  value  of  84,215/1  in  1850;  of 
110,682/.  in  1860 ;  and  of  102,702/.  in  1863.  The 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
but  55,33U  in  1850;  53,258/.  in  1860;  and  36,944/. 
in  1863. 

Grenada,  like  most  other  W.  Indian  islands,  has 
its  governor,  council,  and  assembly,  by  whom  it  is 
governed.  Its  cap.,  St  Geoii^e,  on  a  spacious  bay 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  is  a  well-built  town, 
and  has  one  of  the  safest  and  most  commodious 
harbours  in  the  British  \V.  Indies.  The  sum 
awarded  by  government,  in  1835,  for  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves  in  (jrenada  amounted  to  616,444/. 
17a.,  being  about  26/.  4a.  per  head.  This  island 
was  disco^-ered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  colonised 
by  the  French  about  1650,  at  first  as  a  private 
speculation,  but  after  1674  it  belonged  to  the 
French  crown,  till  taken  by  the  British  in  1762. 
In  1779  it  was  retaken  by  the  French,  but  restored 
to  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1783. 

GRENOBLE  (an.  Crartam>po/i«),  a  fortified  city 
of  France,  de'p.  Isi>re,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. ;  on 
both  sides  the  Is^,  58  m.  SE.  Lvons.  and  290  m. 
SE.  Paris,  on  a  branch  of  the  Pans-Mediterranean 
railway.  Pop.  34,726  in  1861.  The  portion  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  (the  city,  ])roperly  so 
called)  is  the  larger  and  more  ancient :  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  bastioned  ramparts,  and  has  a  citadel, 
but  these  defences  are  at  present  very  much  out 
of  repair.  The  portion  on  the  ri^ht  bank,  origi- 
nally built  by  the  emjx'ror  (iratian,  called  the 
Faubourg  St*  Laurent,  is  confined  between  the 
river  and  the  foot  of  an  abrupt  mountain,  and 
consists  of  little  more  than  one  s{)acious  street. 
It  is.  however,  comparatively  the  more  populous 
division,  and  the  chief  seat  of  commercial  activity. 
St  Laurent  is  enclosed  by  only  an  indifferent  wall, 
but  is  defended  by  the  new  fortress  of  Bastille  on 
the  mount  above*  it.  The  two  parts  of  the  city 
are  connected  by  two  bridges ;  one  of  wood,  the 
other  of  stone.  Grenoble  is  ill  laid  out,  and  ill 
paved ;  but  is  generally  well  built  and  clean : 
many  improvements  have  taken  place  in  it  of 
late  years.  It  contains  numerous  squares  and 
handsome  public  fountains;  and  near  its  centre 
is  a  spacious  garden  laid  out  in  public  walks, 
planted  M-ith  trees,  and  having  a  quay  on  the 
river.  Many  other  agreeable  promenades  surround 
the  city.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  the  episcopal  palace,  hotel  of  the  pre- 
fecture, formerly  the  residence  of  the  celebrated 
Constable  de  Lesdigui^res,  the  general  hospital, 
hall  of  justice,  royal  college,  theatre,  and  a  public 
librarj'  with  60,000  printed  vols,  and  600  MSS. 
Here  are  4  par.  churches,  a  Protestant  church, 
several  convents  and  seminaries,  a  foundling  and 
another  hospital,  a  university  academy,  schooU*  of 
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medicine,  drawing,  d^c,  cabinets  of  natural  history 
and  antiquities,  and  a  fine  collection  of  paintings. 
In  the  Place  St  Andn5  is  a  colossal  bronze  sUtue 
of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  the  knight  *  sans  peur  et 
sans  reprochcj  who  is  interred  in  a  contiguous 
church.  Grenoble  is  the  seat  of  a  prefecture,  a 
royal  court,  and  of  tribunals  of  original  juriadictiou 
and  commerce.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  cap. 
of  the  7th  militar}'  division  of  France ;  and  lias 
a  chamber  of  manufactures,  arts,  and  commerce, 
faculties  of  law  and  sciences,  and  a  Society  of 
Arts,  Ac  It  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  kid 
gloves ;  and  has  others  of  liqueurs,  linen  fabrics,  Ac ; 
and  some  trade  in  hemp,  iron,  marble,  and  timber. 
It  originally  bore  the  name  of  Cularo,  till  Gratian 
enlarged  it  and  gave  it  his  own  name.  It  was 
long  the  cap.  of  Dauphiny.  Its  inhab.  warmly 
espoused  the  popular  cause  acrainst  the  court  of 
Louis  XVI. ;  and  were  afterwards  devoted  partisans 
of  Napoleon,  in  whose  favour  they  made  a  very 
\igorous  stand  against  the  allies  in'l815. 

GRETNA  GREEN,  a  smaU  vilhige  of  Scotland, 
parish  of  Graitney,  co.  Dumfries,  famous  until 
recent  times  for  the  celebration  of  irregular  mar- 
riages, on  the  border  of  England,  near  the  Sark,  9 
m.  NW.  Carlisle,  and  22  m.  E.  by  S.  Dumfries. 
The  old  marriage  ceremony  merely  amounted  to 
an  admission  before  witnesses  that  certain  i>erBons 
were  man  and  wife ;  such  acknowledgment  being 
sufficient,  provided  it  be  followed  or  preceded  by 
cohabitation,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  to 
constitute  a  valid  marriage.  A  certificate  to  this 
effect  having  been  signed  by  the  officiating  priest 
(who  was  seldom  above  the  rank  of  a  tradesman), 
and  by  two  witnesses,  the  union,  under  the  above 
condition,  became  indissoluble.  The  marriages 
of  this  sort  celebrated  at  Gretna  Green,  when  the 

Elace  was  most  flourishing,  were  estimated  at 
etween  300  and  400  a  year.  The  people  were 
generally  firom  England,  and  of  the  lowest  ranks ; 
though  there  were  a  few  instances  of  persons  of  the 
higher  ranks,  and  even  of  a  l(>rd  chancellor  having 
had  recourse  to  the  services  of  the  soi-riisani 
parsons  of  Gretna  Green.  A  trip  to  Gretna,  or  the 
presence  of  a  self-dubbed  parson,  was  not,  however, 
at  all  necessary.  Parties  crossing  the  Scottish 
border,  and  declaring  before  witnesses  that  they 
were  man  and  wife,  were,  under  the  old  law  of 
Scotland,  held  to  be  duly  married.  This  law. 
however,  was  altered  a  few  years  ago,  in  so  far  that 
a  short  residence  in  the  country  became  necessary 
for  the  validity  of  the  contract,  and  this,ofcourst\ 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  objectionable  custom 
of  Gretna  Green  marriages.  The  practice  began 
at  (iretna  Green  about  100  years  ago  by  a  person 
named  Paisley,  a  tobacconist,  who  died  in  1814. 

(iRlMSBY  (GREAT),  a  bor.  and  sea-port,  in 
the  CO.  of  Lincoln,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  eestuary  of 
the  Humber,  which  at  this  point  is  about  7."  ro. 
across,  7  m.  W.  from  the  lighthouse  on  Spurn 
Head,  138  m.  N.  London  by  road,  and  155  m.  by 
Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  munic  bor. 
1 1 ,067,  and  of  pari  bor.  1 5,060  in  1 86 1 .  The  town 
stands  on  the  flat  shores  of  the  Humber,  opposite 
Spurn  Head.  The  long,  low,  narrow,  hooked 
tongue  of  land,  which  terminates  in  the  Head, 
protects  a  capacious  roadstead,  with  good  holding 
ground,  extending  to  within  a  mile  of  the  new 
works  at  Grimsby,  and  well  known  &s  a  harbour 
of  refuge  to  those  wlio  navigate  the  North  Sea. 
The  entrance  to  the  river  is  marked  by  the  light- 
house on  Spurn  Head,  and  by  two  light-ships  in 
the  Channel.  Grimsby  has,*  in  consequence,  the 
double  advantage  of  a  secure  roadstead  and  of 
proximity  to  the  open  sea.  The  utility  of  this 
harbour  is  evident  from  the  scarcity  of  ports  along 
this  portion  of  the  coast  of  England  ;  for,  except 
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the  leadinjif  port  of  HuU^  -which  also  lies  on  the 
Humber,  but  1 5  m.  further  inland,  there  is  no  other 

eirt  with  docks  but  that  of  Grimsby,  between 
artlepool  in  Durham  and  King's  Lynn  in  Nor- 
folk, a  distance  of  fully  150  m. 

(yrimsby  is  a  borough  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  was  formerly  a  port  of  such  importance  that 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  sent  11  ships  to  the 
sie^  of  Calais.  0¥mig,  however,  to  the  gradual 
tilling  up  of  its  harbour,  it  latterly  sunk  into  com- 
parative insignificance.  In  1802  a  harbour  was 
constructed;  but  being  accessible  only  at  high 
water,  it  was  not  productive  of  all  the  advantages 
that  were  expected.  But,  in  1846^  a  new  harbour, 
on  a  large  scale,  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  tide, 
was  commenced ;  and  in  anticipation  of  its  being 
finished,  Grimsby  was  made  the  tenninns  of  two 
important  railways. 

The  old  dock  or  floating  basin,  constructed  in 
1802,  measures  about  17  acres ;  but  being  placed 
at  the  high  water  margin  of  a  flat  shore^  and  being 
consequently  accessible  only  towards  high  water, 
it  b  of  very  Ihnited  utility.  To  secure  a  proper 
depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  of  the  new  works 
was  an  object  of  the  first  importance;  and  to  attain 
it  they  were  projected  |  of  a  mile  into  the  lestuar}* 
in  advance  orthe  old  dock,  reclaiming  at  the  same 
time  and  enclosing  130  acres  of  land.  The  new 
works  comprise  a  wet  dock  of  upwards  of  25  acres 
in  extent,  with  two  entrance  locks,  having  in  front 
a  tidal  basin  of  15  acres.  The  latter,  formed  by 
two  timber  piers,  which  are  together  about  2,000 
11.  in  length,  is  provided  with  landing  slips.  It 
has  a  depth  of  9  ft  at  low  water  spring  and  of 
12^  ft,  at  low  water  neaps;  the  rise  of  tide  at  the 
former  being  about  18,  and  at  the  latter  about  12 
ft.  The  facility  of  ingress  and  egress  afforded  by 
this  basin  is  especially  useful  to  steamers,  which, 
as  thev  usually  convey  passengers  or  light  mer- 
chandise, do  not  require  to  enter  a  docK.  Here 
they  lie  afloat  alongHide  the  piers  at  all  times  of 
the  tide. 

The  new  dock,  open^  in  May,  1852,  is  entered 
from  the  basin  by  two  locks,  furnished  with  double 
f^ts  of  gates  for* ebb  and  flood  tides,  the  larj^er  of 
which,  constructed  (bv  special  agreement  with  the 
government)  to  admit  the  largest  class  of  war 
steamers,  is  of  the  following  dimensions,  viz. 
length  between  the  g^tes  800  ft. ;  breadth  from 
wall  to  wall  70  ft. ;  depth  of  water  on  cill,  at  low 
water  spring  tide,  7  fL ;  depth  of  water  on  cfll,  at 
low  water  neap  tides,  10^  ft.;  depth  of  water  on 
cill,  at  high  water  spring  tide,  25^  ft. ;  depth  of 
water  on  cill,  at  high  water  neap  tides,  22^  ft. 
At  half  tide  the  average  depth  of  water  on  the  cill 
of  thu  lock  is  16  to  17  ft.,  and  at  three-quarters 
tide  20  to  22  ft  The  Koyal  Docks,  opened  in 
1843,  occupy  140  acres,  near  the  railway  terminus, 
and,  including  the  wet  dock,  afflord  ample  accom- 
modation for  more  than  1,200  sail.  There  is  also 
a  graving  dock,  400  ft.  long;  the  wharfs  and 
quays  extend  1,200*  yards.  A  tower,  800  ft  high, 
8c>r\'es  as  a  lighthouse,  and  also  as  a  hydraulic  press 
for  opening  the  floodgates. 

There  l>elonged  to  the  port  on  the  1st  of  Jan., 
1864,  151  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  28  above 
50  tons,  besides  4  steamers  under  and  6  steamers 
above  50  tons.  The  gross  amount  of  customs 
duties  received  was  47,800^  in  1859 ;  20,0392.  in 
1861 ;  and  88,847/.  in  1868.  The  principal  foreign 
trade  is  with  the  Baltic.  There  are  mills  for 
grinding  bones  and  tanneries.  Connected  with 
the  haroour  are  large  warehouses  and  timber- 
yanls;  and  on  the  shore  K.  of  the  harbour  is  an 
extensive  ropery.  The  other  manufactures  are 
local  and  unimportant. 

Tlie  old  bor.  of  Grimsby,  which  was  co-exten- 
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sive  with  the  township,  sent  2  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  down  to  1832, 
the  right  of  voting  being  vested  in  resident  free- 
men paying  scot  and  lot,  of  whom,  in  1831,  there 
were  400.  The  Reform  Act  deprived  the  bor.  of 
one  of  its  mem. ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  enlarged 
its  boundaries  by  the  addition  of  eight  other  pars. 
R^dstered  electors,  1,062  in  1862. 

The  bon  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  (one  of 
whom  is  mavor)  and  twelve  councillors.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  on  Thursdays,  and  quarter  ses- 
sions by  the  recorder.  A  court  of  requests,  for  the 
recove^  of  debts  under  5/.,  was  established  in  46 
of  George  III.  Markets  on  Wednesday,  fairs  17th 
June  for  sheep,  15th  September  for  horses. 

GRINSTEAD  (EAST),  a  maricet-town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Sussex,  rape  Pevensey,  on  the 
high  road  between  London  and  Brighton,  26  m.  S. 
the  former,  and  22  m.  N.  the  latter.  Area  of  par. 
13,890  acres.  Pop.  4,266  in  1861.  The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  dose  to  the  N.  border  of  the 
CO.  on  an  eminence  commanding  flne  views  of  the 
country  to  the  S.  The  streets,  which  are  narrow 
and  irregular,  contain  many  good  modem  houses. 
The  church,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  main  street^  is  a 
lai]ge,  handsome  building,  of  modem  date,  the  old 
edifice  having  been  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the 
tower  in  1785.  The  present  tower  is  lofty  and 
well  proportioned,  having  pinnacles  at  the  comers. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  There  are  also 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Baptists.  The  town-hall,  which  is  huge  and 
commodious,  was  used  as  an  assize  court,  till  the 
Lent  assizes  were  removed  to  Horsham.  At  the 
E.  end  of  the  town  is  Sackville  College,  endow^cd 
by  Robert  earl  of  Dorset  with  an  income  of  380/. 
a  year,  and  erected,  in  1616,  for  the  support  of 
twenty-four  unmarried  persons  of  both  sexes,  each 
of  whom  has  a  comfortable  room  and  8/.  a  year  in 
money.  A  dee  grammar-school  was  founded  in 
1708,  and  endowed  with  a  freehold  farm  in  the 
parish,  the  rent  of  which  is  taken  to  pay  the 
master's  salary.  Markets,  chiefly  for  corn,  on 
Thursday.  Fairs,  April  21,  July  13,  and  Dec. 
11,  for  homed  cattle  and  pedlary. 

East  Grinstead,  before  tne  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised,  sent  2  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C,  a  privilege  which  it  had  enjoyed 
since  the  first  of  Edward  II. ;  the  electors  were  55 
burgage-holders,  nominated  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
whose  bailiff'  was  the  returning  officer. 

GRISONS  (Germ.  GraubUndten  orBumhn,  an. 
a  part  of  R/ukia),  a  canton  of  Switzeriand,  and, 
excepting  that  of  Bern,  the  most  extensive  in  the 
union,  of  which  it  occupies  the  SE.  portion.  It 
ranks  fifteenth  in  the  confederation,  and  lies  be- 
tween lat  460  15'  and  47<>  4'  N.,  and  long.  8°  40' 
and  lO^)  29'  E. ;  having  N.  the  cants.  Glams  and 
St  Gall,  the  prindpalitv  of  Lichtenstein,  and  the 
Vorariberg;  E.  the  Tyrol;  S.  the  Val-Tellina, 
Lombardy,  and  the  cant  Ticino;  and  W.  the 
last-named  cant  and  that  of  Uri.  In  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent  it  is  enclosed  by  the  Austrian 
territories;  but  is  cut  off  from  them,  as  well  as 
from  the  rest  of  Switzerland,  at  nearly  everj' 
point  by  lofty  mountain  ranges.  Length  E.  to 
8.,  86  m. ;  greatest  breadth  about  its  centre  53  m. 
Area,  2,968  sq.  m.  Pop.  91,177  m  1860.  It  has 
the  thinnest  population  of  any  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  there  being  but  30  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  The  whole  canton  is  one  mass  of 
mountains  and  valleys ;  there  is  not  a  single  plain 
worthy  of  notice.  The  main  chain  of  the  Rhsetian 
Alps  crosses  the  canton  from  W.  to  E.,  at  first  se- 
parating it  from  Ticino  and  Italy,  and  afterwards 
dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  valley  of 
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the  Rhine,  being  the  larger,  on  the  NW^  and  that 
of  the  Inn,  or  the  Engadine^  on  the  SE.  A  great 
portion  of  this  chain  is  above  the  limit  of  perpe- 
tual snow.  The  Muschelhom,  10,640  ft,  the  Piz 
Vol  Rhin,  10,280  ft.,  M.  Maloya,  11,480  ft.  high, 
form  parts  of  it,  and  it  is  crossed  by  the  passes  of 
the  SplUgen,  St.  Bernard,  Albula,  and  Scaletta. 
From  the  E.  extremity  of  the  canton,  a  chain, 
little  inferior  in  height,  [)asses  off  N£.,  separat- 
ing the  Orisons  from  Uri,  Olarus,  and  St.  Oall. 
Another  chain  bounds  the  Engadine  on  the  SK, 
to  which  belong  the  Monte  dell'  Oro,  10,538  ft., 
and  M.  Bemina.  7,6d4  ft.  high;  and  which  is 
crossed  by  the  Pass  of  Bemina,  about  6,460  it. 
above  the'  level  of  the  sea.  A  fourth  chain,  called 
the  Bhattihon,  also  including  many  elevated  peaks, 
forms  the  boundary  between  the'  Orisons  and  the 
Vorarlberg.  Both  the  R^ine  and  the  Inn  rise  in 
the  Orisons,  as  do  sei'eral  tributazies  of  the  Upper 
Adige^  Po,  and  Adda :  the,  Rhine  receives  most  of 
the  mmor  Rhsetian  rivers.  Climate  and  soil  very 
various;  but  where  the  Rhine,  Inn,  and  other 
rivers  leave  the  canton,  the  general  temperature 
is  sufficientlv  high  to  admit  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine.  The  scenery  is  peculiarly  grand  and 
magnificent;  the  canton  contains  upwurds  of  240 
glaciers,  comprising  the  Uuigeat  in  Switzerland. 
The  nature  of  the  country  generally  unfits  it  for 
agriculture ;  but  in  the  Engimne,  where  the  inhab. 
are  very  industrious,  every  patch  of  land  is  culti- 
vated that  is  worth  the  pams.  The  com  raised 
is  diiefly  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  Turkish  wheat; 
but  not  haJf  the  quantity  required  for  home 
consumption  is  produced,  and  it  is  consequently 
imported  to  the  annual  value  of  about  800,000 
florins.  Hemp  and  Hax,  also,  though  generally 
grown,  are  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  home  demand.  Potatoes  have  been  cultivated 
only  of  late  years.  Emit  and  wine  arc  among  the 
articles  of  export.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  canton 
consists  in  its  cattle.  Its  pasture  lands  are  esti- 
mated to  feed,  yi  the  summer,  100,000  head  of 
cows  and  oxen,  besides  from  60,000  to  70,000 
goats,  and  perhaps  100,000  sheep,  many  of  which 
are  driven  from  Italy  to  feed  in  the  Alpine  pastures 
for  about  three  months,  under  the  care  of  Ber- 
gamasque  shepherds.  The  best  breed  of  cattle  is 
that  of  the  Prottigan  (or  valley  of  the  Lanquart) ; 
but  the  best  cheese  is  made  in  the  Engadine.  A 
great  many  hogs  are  kept,  most  of  them  for  home 
consumption.  Rural  economy,  and  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry,  vary  greatly  in  different  parts. 
Throughout  the  Engadine,  the  land  belongs  to  the 
peasantry,  and  each  individual  usually  supplies 
his  family  with  provisions  and  clothing  entirely 
from  the  produce  of  the  territory  belonging  to 
him.  Poverty  is  here  rare,  and  beggary  un- 
known. Indeed,  many  of  the  inhab.  of  the  En- 
gadine are  possessed  of  considerable  property, 
which  they  have  amassed  in  some  of  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  Europe,  chiefly  a»  confectioners. 
Schools  are  numerous,  and  few  of  the  children  in 
the  valley  of  the  Inn  are  uneducated.  In  the 
valley  of' the  Khine,  the  peasants  are  also  the 
propnetors  of  the  soil,  living  upon  the  produce  of 
their  ow^n  lands ;  but,  as  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  Orisons,  they  are  not  industrious.  Their 
land  is  badly  tilled  :  garden  cultivation  is  ill- 
conducted  ;  and  the  forests  are  neglected.  In  the 
Tav€t9ck-thal  there  is  a  good  deal  of  squalid  misery. 
Wages  are,  notwithstanding,  high  throughout  the 
Orisons.  There  are  some  rich  veins  of  metal,  espe- 
cially iron ;  but  they  are  not  wrought.  Manufac- 
tures few,  and  mostly  domestic ;  the  principal  are 
those  of  cotton  fabrics,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
ported. The  most  profitable  branch  of  commerce 
is  the  transit  trade  between  Zurich  and  Italy,  the 


route  of  which  passes  through  the  Orisons  ax 
over  the  SplUgen,  and  is  a  source  of  wealthy; 
Chur,  the  cap.  The  chief  exports  from  the^k 
sons  are  timber,  of  the  value  of  about  18^^|f 
and  cattle,  mostly  to  Italy,  to  the  ano^KoC 
70,000^  a  year :  the  principal  imports  Mconi, 
salt,  oU,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  foreign  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  iron. 

This  canton  comprises  a  confederation  of  little 
republics  in  itself.  1 1  consists  of  a  number  of  com- 
munes, exercising  within  themselves  rights  abii«wi 
independent.  These  are  united  into  26  Hoth- 
gerichtCf  or  high-jurisdictions,  each  of  which  is,  in 
manv  important  respects,  independent,  not  only 
of  the  rest,  but  even  of  the  supreme  counciL 
These  high-jurisdictions  are  united  into  the  3 
leagues  of  the  Grau  Biinden  (Orey  League),  con- 
taining 8 ;  the  Gotte^-haus  Bund  (League  of  the 
House  of  Ood),  11  ;  and  the  Zekngerickte  (league 
of  Justice),  7  high-jurisdictions.  The  whole  unit^ 
in  electing  a  supreme  federal  l^nalative  council  of 
65  members,  chosen  in  the  different  jarisdicUons 
and  communities,  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the 
male  pop.  above  18  years  of  age.  The  supreme 
council  or  diet  of  the  leagues  meets  at  Chur  every 
year,  in  June,  and  appoints  a  commission  of  9 
members  to  prepare  matters  for  its  own  oonaideia- 
tion ;  and  a  minor  council  of  8  monbers,  one  ffom 
each  league,  to  whom  the  executive  duties  are 
entrusted.  It  also  electa  the  public  officen  of  the 
canton  generally,  concludes  treaties,  and  appoints 
9  judges  to  form  a  central  court  of  appeal ;  mongfa, 
for  the  most  part,  the  communities  aiid  petty 
municipalities  themselves  exercise  full  judicial 
powers,  and  in  each  of  the  high-jurisdictions  there 
IS  a  power  of  life  and  death  in  criminal  cases, 
which  is  sovereign  and  without  appeal.  The  com- 
mon law  is  different  in  each  jurisdiction :  every 
one  has  its  own  peculiar  laws  and  usages,  and  l^ 
these  the  (Questions  within  their  boundaries  most 
be  determmed.  The  decisions  of  the  supreme 
council  have  also  to  be  submitted  for  approval  to 
the  jurisdictions  and  communities  at  large.  The 
inhab.  of  the  Orisons  are  fond  of  boasting  of  the 
liberties  they  enjoy ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  an; 
destitute  of  some  of  the  most  important  rights  of 
the  citizens  of  really  free  states.  A  free  press,  and 
trial  byjur>',  are  unknown;  and  both  the  supreme 
oouncil  and  the  courts  of  law  deliberate  and  de- 
termine with  closed  doors.  There  is,  however,  no 
direct  taxation  of  any  kind;  the  state  revenae» 
are  derived  from  customs  and  duties  on  the  transit 
trade,  a  monopoly  of  salt,  and  some  other  sources. 
The  total  public  revenue  of  the  canton,  in  the 
year  1,862,  amounted  to  but  731,000fr.,  or  29,240/. 
The  annual  surplus  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
a  small  cantonal  debt.  About  two-fiths  of  the  pop. 
are  of  Oerman,  and  one-tenth  of  Italian  origin. 
The  different  communities  elect  and  support  thdr 
own  clergy.  The  canton  furnishes  a  contingent 
of  1,600  men  to  the  army,  and  12,000  fr.  annually 
to  the  treasiury  of  the  Swiss  confederation.  It 
has  a  militia  of  all  its  male  inhab.  from  the  agei« 
of  17  to  60.  Chur,  Mayenfeld,  and  Ilanz  are  the 
only  places  worthy  the  name  of  towns.  Few 
countries  abound  so  much  with  ruined  castles  and 
other  feudal  remains.  These  belonged,  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  the  nobles,  who  for  a  lonj;  period 
were  possessors  of  the  soiL  In  1896,  a  number  of 
commmiities  revolted  against  the  feudal  nobles, 
and,  headed  by  the  Bishop  of  Chur,  formed  the 
Gottes-kaus  Bund ;  in  1424,  the  Graubund  was 
formed  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
Orisons;  and  in  1428,  the  Zehtgeru^te  in  the  £. 
In  1471,  the  three  leagues  entered  into  a  common 
union;  and,  in  1497-^,  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Swiss  confederacy,  though  it  was  not  till 
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litJi  1798  that  the  Grisons  became  a  canton  of  Switzer- 
'  land. 

GRODNO,  a  government  of  Russia,  formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  old  k.  of  Poland ;  between  lat.  51°  80' 
and  54°  20'  N.  and  long.  289  T  and  26© 42'  E.,  ha\'ing 
N.  the  gov.  Wilna,  E.  Minsk,  S.  Volhynia,  and  W. 
Bialystok  and  the  k.  of  Poland.  Greatest  length 
N£.  to  SW.  about  200  m.;  average  breadth, 
nearlv  75  m.  Area,  698  geo.  sq.  m.,  or  about 
14,700  Eng.  sq.  m.  Pop.  881,891  in  1858.  The 
surface  is  an  alhivial  or  sandy  plain,  broken  only 
by  a  few  undulating  chalk  hills.  The  Niemen, 
Bug,  Narew,  and  Priepec  are  the  principal  rivers; 
in  the  S.  there  are  some  large  marshes.  The  cli- 
mate is  damp,  and  the  atmosphere  cloudy  and 
foggy.  The  principal  agricultural  product  is  rve, 
about  6,825,000  hectolitres  of  which  are  said  to'be 
produced  annually,  a  third  part  of  which  is  ex- 
ported. Few  other  kinds  or  grain  or  vegetables 
are  grown  for  food,  but  flax,  hemp,  and  bops  are 
raised  in  considerable  quantities.  'There  is  a  large 
extent  of  pasture  land;  cattle-breeding  is  pretty 
well  understood;  and  the  native  breed  of  sheep, 
vrhich  has  been  much  improved  by  crossings  with 
the  breeds  of  Silesia  and  Germany,  jrields  good 
wool,  which  is  a  principal  article  of  export.  The 
forests  are  extensive.  Many  belong  to  the  crown, 
and  that  of  Bialoreja,  a  roval  domain,  occupies 
nearly  96,200  hectares,  tron,  lime,  nitre,  and 
buUdmg-stone  are  found.  Manufactures  are 
hardly  worth  notice;  the  principal  are  those  of 
woollen  cloth,  leather,  and  ielt  The  exports  con- 
sist of  com,  flour,  cattle,  and  wool ;  much  of  the 
produce  is  sent  to  Memel,  Koningsberg,  Vindau, 
and  Riga,  by  the  canal  of  the  Niemen,  and  by 
land.  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  inhab.  arfe  Rus- 
niaks,  except  in  the  N.,  where  Lithuanians 
prevail.  The  nobles  comprise  about  l-24th  part 
of  the  whole  pop.,  and  are  principally  Poles.  Jews 
are  verv  numerous.  There  are  some  Tartars  and 
colonies  of  German  artisans.  The  dominant  re- 
ligions are  the  Rom.  Catholic  and  the  United  Greek 
church.  Education  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Chief  towns, 
Grodno  the  cap.,  Novogrodek,  Slonem,  and  Bizesc 
(Brest  Litofskii). 

Gkodno,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  and  cap.  of 
the  above  gov.  in  the  NW.  part  of  which  it  is 
situated,  on  a  hill  on  the  Niemen,  85  m.  SW. 
Wilna,  and  154  m.  N£.  Warsaw  on  the  railway 
from  St-  Petersburg  to  Warsaw.  Pop.  16,970  in 
1858.  Grodno  was  formerly  considered  the  second 
town  of  Lithuania,  and  even  disputed  the  supe- 
riority with  Wilna.  Its  houses  are  partly  of  stone 
and  partly  of  wood;  and  the  greater  number  of 
its  streets  are  extremely  fllthv.  It  has  a  flne 
castle,  built  b^  Augustus*  II  I.  of  Poland,  the  ruins 
of  a  more  ancient  fortress,  9  Roman  Catliolic  and 
2  Greek  churches,  a  syna^gue,  and  some  hand- 
some residences  of  the  nobility,  a  gymnasium,  an 
academy  of  medicine  founded  by  Stanislaus  Au- 
gustus, many  other  schools,  a  good  public  library, 
cabinets  of  mineralogy  and  physical  objects,  and 
a  botanic  garden.  There  are  some  inconsiderable 
manufactures  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity ;  and  it 
has  some  well  frequented  fairs. 

GRONINGEN,  a  fortified  city  of  Holland,  cap. 
pTov.  of  same  name,  and  the  most  important  town 
in  the  N.  Dutch  provs. ;  on  the  Hunse,  at  the 
influx  of  the  Aa,  45^  m.  E.  by  N.  Harlingen,  and 
90  m.  NE.  Amsterdam,  on  the  railway  from  Leen- 
warden  to  Emden.  Pop.  86,192  in  1861.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  clean;  its  market-place 
(^Sree-Markt)  is  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
squares  in  Holland;  and  there  is  a  fine  public 
promenade,  called  the  FUmtage,  It  has  a  strong 
citadel,  budt  in  1607,  and  is  surroimded  by  ram- 
parts and  ditches,  kept  in  good  condition.    Many 


of  the  public  buildings  are  handsome,  especially 
the  great  church  of  St.  Martin,  a  Grothic  structure, 
the  spire  of  which  is  the  loftiest  in  Holland ;  and 
the  town-hall,  erected  in  1798.  The  university, 
founded  in  1615,  is  ustuilly  attended  by  about  400 
students,  a  much  greater  number  than  formerlv : 
it  possesses  an  excellent  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, a  library,  and  a  botanic  garden.  Groningen 
has  an  academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, a  seminary  for  deaf  and  dumb,  another  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind,  societies  of  natural 
history  and  chemistry,  poetry,  literature  and 
jurisprudence,  and  a  branch  of  the  society  of 
*  public  good.'  It  has  a  large  paper  manufacture, 
besides  some  factories  of  woollen  and  silk  stufis, 
cotton  stockings,  Ac,  and  yards  where  merchant- 
vessels  are  sometimes  built.  It  has  also  an  active 
trade  in  cattle  and  butter ;  and  by  means  of  a 
canal  large  vessels  come,  from  the  lestuary  of  the 
Ems,  quite  up  to  the  town. 

This  town  is  not  mentioned  previously  to  the 
ninth  century,  and  it  was  not  fortified  for  several 
ages  afterwards.  It  was  first  attached  to  the  United 
Provinces  in  1576:  it  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  but  was  finally  retaken  by 
Prince  Maurice  in  1594. 

GRUYE^RE  (Germ.  Grtyerz),  a  town  of  Swit- 
zerland, cant.  Freiburg,  16  m.  b.  Freiburg.  Pop. 
952  in  1860.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  hill,  the 
summit  of  which  b  crowned  by  the  ancient  castle 
of  the  counts  of  Gruy^re,  a  fortress  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the 'fifth  century,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best-preserved 
feudal  monuments  in  Switzerland.  The  town  is 
walled,  and  contains  a  handsome  parish  church,  a 
rich  hospital,  and  a  public  library.  The  district 
around  Gruy^re  is  famous  for  its  cheese,  of  which 
it  produces  about  25,000  cwt.  a  year.  It  is  made 
on  a  chain  of  mountains  about  lO' leagues  in  lengtb 
and  4  in  breadth :  all  the  cheese,  though  made 'in 
the  same  manner,  is  not  of  the  same  quality ;  *tlie 
lower  pastures  not  being  in  such  estimation- las 
those  in  the  more  elevated  situations.  The  verV 
finest  qualities  are  said  to  be  too  delicate  f6r 
exportation.  The  whole  district  is  divided  into 
greater  or  lesser  farms,  which  the  proprietors  let 
out  on  leases  of  3  or  6  years,  at  rents  varj'ing 
according  to  the  nation  and  elevation  of  the 
ground ;  the  lower  pastures,  though  not  of  the  best 
quality,  being  the  dearest,  because,  being  sooner 
freed  from  the  snow,  and  later  covered  with  it, 
they  afford  food  to  the  cattle  for  a  longer  time. 
The  farmers,  who  rent  pastures,  hire  from  the  dif- 
ferent peasants  in  the  canton  from  40  to  60  cows, 
from  the  15th  of  May'to  the  8th  of  Oct,  paying 
for  them  certain  rates*  per  head.  Each  cow,  at  an 
average,  yields  daily  from  20  to  24  quarts  of  milk« 
and  supplies  200  Swiss  pounds  of  cheese  during  the 
five  months.  On  the  18th  of  October  the  farmer 
restores  the  cows  to  the  different  propriet^)r8.  The 
cattle  are  then  pastured  in  the  meadows,  which 
have  been  twice  mowed,  until  the  10th  or  11th  of 
November,  when,  on  account  of  the  snow,  they 
are  usually  removed  to  the  stables,  and  fed  during 
winter  on  hay  and  after-grass.  Throughout  the 
commune  of  Gruy^e  the  inhab.  are  above  poverty. 
During  a  part  ofthe  year  there  are  not  so  many 
hands  in  the  cheese  country  as  are  required,  and 
these  are  borrowed  from  other  and  poorer  com- 
munes. Wages  are  very  high,  in  comparison  with 
roost  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  being  about  2s.  6(L 
a  dav,  exclusive  of  living.  (Inglis's  Switzerland, 
p.  163 ;  Coxe's  SwitzerUnd,  li.  220.) 

GUADALAXARA,  or  GUADALAJARA,  an 
inland  city  of  Mexico,  can.  of  the  state  of  same 
name  (otherwise  called  Aaliaoo),  in  a  rich  and 
extensive  plain,  on  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago, 
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180  miles  fiom  the  Padiic  and  275  miles  WNW. 
Mexico;  lat  21°  9'  N.,  long  108O  2'  16"  W.  A 
superficial  enumeration  of  the  year  1864  showed 
the  number  of  inhabiUnts  to  be  62,360,  so  that  it 
is,  in  point  of  pop.,  the  second  dty  in  the  republic. 
It  covers  a  great  extent  of  ground,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance has  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Its 
interior  is  also  handsome ;  its  streets  are  airy  and 
well  laid  out,  and  many  of  the  houses  extremely 
good,  though  mostly  of  only  one  stor>'.  There 
are  14  squares,  the  principal  of  which,  the  Fla2a 
tie  AmuUf  has  in  it  the  government-house,  in 
which  the  congress  assembles;  the  cathednd,  a 
fine  edifice,  though  much  injured  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1818;  and  the  Foriule*  de  Comercio, 
consisting  of  piazzas  or  arcades  built  around  three 
large  square  blocks  of  houses.  *  Within  the  town 
the  Portales  are  the  principal  rendezvous,  as, 
besides  a  number  of  hanasome  shops,  well  provided 
with  European  and  Chinese  manufactures,  they 
contain  a  varie^  of  stalls  covered  with  domestic 
productions,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  earthenware  from 
Tonala,  shoes  in  quantities,  mangas,  saddlery, 
birds  in  cages,  ''dulces"  of  Calabazate,  and  a 
thousand  o&er  trifles,  ibr  which  there  seems  to  be 
on  incessant  demand.  As  each  of  these  stalls  pays 
a  small  ground  rent,  the  convents  to  which  the 
Portales  belong -derive  from  them  a  considerable 
revenue.  They  are  the  counterpart  of  the  Parian 
ill  Mexico,  but  infinitely  more  ornamental,  being 
built  with  equal  solidity  and  ^[ood  taste.*  (Ward's 
Mexico,  iL  862.)  Besides  this  public  promenade 
there  is  the  Fcueo,  an  extensive  avenue  shaded  by 
double  rows  of  fine  trees,  hnving  a  stream  flowing 
through  it,  and  leading  to  the  Alameda^  a  public 
walk  *  very  prettily  laid  out,  for  the  trees,  instead 
of  being  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  in  lines,  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles,  like  the  streets, 
are  made  to  cover  a  large  tract  of  ground  in 
irregular  alio;.  ;^  while  in  summer  the  intervening 
spaces  are  iiiled  with  flowers,  particularly  roses, 
which  give  both  life  and  variety  to  the  scene. 
There  is  a  fountain  too  in  the  centre,  and  a  stream 
of  water  all  round.'  (Ward,  ii.  861,  862.)  Many 
of  the  public  places  are  adorned  with  fountains. 
Besides  the  catnedral  there  are  several  churches, 
with  numerous  monasteries  and  convents,  a  college 
maintained  at  the  public  expense  on  the  most 
liberal  footing,  and  for  which  a  magpifioent  build- 
ing has  been  erected,  two  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments for  the  education  of  young  women,  three 
for  young  men,  five  boys'  school^  a  public  hospital, 
bbhop's  palace,  mint  (a  fine  building),  and  a  neat 
theatre.  A  large  pile  of  building,  erected  during 
the  Spanish  rule,  for  a  workhouse,  now  serves  as  a 
barrack  for  about  600  men.  The  coffee-houses  are 
tolerable,  and  the  shops  and  market  place  are 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  but  the  last,  which 
is  large,  is  very  ill  kept  The  city  is  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Cerro  de  Col,  three  leagues 
distant ;  it  is  lighted  at  night,  except  at  the  time 
uf  the  full  moon,  and  watched  by  a  patroL  Many 
of  the  streets  look  melancholy  and  deserted,  'most 
of  the  lower  orders  being  occupied  in  their  own 
houses,  where  they  exercise  various  trades  in  a 
small  way,  as  in  San  Luis.  They  are  good  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  silversmiths,  and  hatters,  and 
are  famous  for  their  skill  in  working  leather,  as 
well  as  in  manufacturing  a  sort  of  porous  earthen- 
ware, with  which  they  supply  not  only  all  Mexico, 
but  the  neighbouring  states  upon  the  Pacific. 
Shawls  of  striped  cahco,  inuch  used  by  the  lower 
orders,  are  made  in  considerable  quantities,  as 
were  formerly  blankets ;  but  this  branch  of  trade, 
after  suffering  much  in  1812,  when  the  port  of  San 
Bias  was  opened  by  (veneral  Cruz,  has  been  de- 
stroyed entirely  by  importations  from  the  Unit^ 
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States.'     (Ward,  ii.  867.)     There  is  at  presei 
little  or  no  foreign  trade,  San  Bias  havin^^  b^ 
nearly  abandoned  for  the  ports  of  Mazatlai 
Guaymas;  and  foreign  goods  are  bruu^li 
land,  chiefly  horn   San  Luis  or   Mexlot 
dty  was  founded  in  1661,  and  in  1670  was  erected 
into  a  bishopric.    Under  the  Spaniards  it  was 
the  cap.  of  an  intendency  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  seat  of  a  royal  audiatcia^  as  well  as  of  mtmt 
flourishing  manufactures. 

GuADALAXABA,  a  town  of  Spain,  and  cap.  pror. 
of  same  name,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Henares,  95 
m.  SW.  Madrid,  on  the  railway  from  Madrid  ts 
Seville.  Pop.  6,638  in  1867.  The  town  was  onoe 
walled,  and  fragments  of  its  walls  still  remain.  It 
is  wretchedly  bNjilt ;  the  only  buildings  of  any  odd- 
sideration  being  the  palace  of  the  Duke  del  In- 
fantado,  a  large  edifice,  constructed  with  very  littk 
taste;  and  the  church  of  the  Frandscaas,  whidi 
contains  a  superb  mausoleum  of  the  duke*8  familT, 
said  to  be  second  only  in  splendour  to  that  of  t^ 
EscuriaL  Here  is  a  bridge  over  the  Henaia, 
originally  built  by  the  Romans,  and  reatand  ia 
1768.  A  woollen  cloth  factory,  established  here  by 
Philip  v.,  is  said  to  have  employed,  in  1786, 4,Qtki 
hands,  besides  giving  employment  in  spinning  to 
no  fewer  than  40,000  in  the  adjacent  viliagesL  Bat 
the  whole  trade  is  now  nearly  extinct]  The  toirn 
ia  the  seat  of  a  corridor,  and  is  governed  by  an 
alcalde  of  the  first  class. 

GUADALQUIVIR,  a  river  of  Spain,  having  its 
sources  in  Murcia  and  La  Mandia,  and  flowii^ 
SW.  throug:h  Andalusia.  The  source  called  the 
Guadalquivir  is  in  the  Sierra  de  Cazorla,  laL  37° 
61'  N.,  and  lung.  29  68'  W.;  but  the  true  soufce, 
and  that  most  distant  from  the  mouth,  the  Gna- 
darmena,  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraz,  not  iar 
from  the  town  so  called ;  lat.  88^  48'  N^  long,  f^ 
30'  W.  The  length  of  the  river  from  this  pcHBt  ■ 
240  m.  direct  distance,  and  820  m.  along  the  ^anneL 
The  general  direction  is  SW.  by  W.  as  far  as  iSe- 
ville,  where  it  takes  a  turn  nearly  S.,  and,  aftff 
forming  two  islands,  Isla  Mayor  and  lala  Meotf, 
flows  through  a  marshy  and  most  unhealthy  flat 
into  the  Atlantic,  at  San  Lucar.  It  is  navigaUe 
for  vessels  of  100  tons  as  far  as  Seville,  and  for 
boats  as  high  as  Cordova,  774  ft.  above  the  ses. 
The  chief  affluents  are,  the  Jandula,  Goadiaia 
Bembezar,  and  Biar,  on  the  r.  bank ;  and  the  Gm- 
dalimar,  Guadiana  Menor,  and  XenU,  on  the  L  Of 
these  the  Xenil,  flowing  through  Granada,  is  the 
long^est,  being  120  m.  long.  The  ancient  nmnw  vas 
Bastis :  the  present  appdlation  is  Arabic,  Wadf- 
al-kebirj  tie  great  river. 

GUADELOUPE,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
in  the  W.  Indies,  and  one  of  the  most  valnaUe 
colonies  belonging  to  France,  lying  (inclusive  iA 
Grande-Terre)  between  lat.  15°  o8'  and  16®  13' X^ 
and  long.  61o  16'  and  61©  65'  W.,  40  m.  SE.  An- 
tigua, and  80  m.  N.  Dominica.  The  area  of  Giif« 
deloupe,  together  with  its  dependencies,  the  adja- 
cent ishuids  of  Marie-Gahuite,  La  Ddsizade,  vxi 
Les  Saintes,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Island  of  M» 
Martin  (Leeward  Islands),  is  685  Eng.  sq.  m..  aad 
the  population  amounted,  in  1861,  to  139,080,  in« 
eluding  98,000  negroes.  Guadeloupe  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parte  by  the  Riniare-talee^  or  Ssh 
River,  an  arm  of  the  sea  about  5  m.  in  length.  vA 
varying  in  width  from  80  to  120  yards.  The  «- 
vision  SW.  of  this  inlet  is  Guadeloupe  l*rx>per;  thai 
on  the  N£.  is  called  Grande-Terre:  the  former  i« 
of  an  oblong  shape ;  length,  N.  to  S.,  about  25  m.; 
average  breadth,  about  half  as  much ;  area,  82,i>9i 
hectares.  A  chain  of  volcanic  mountains,  oovcfnl 
with  woods,  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  isUn4 
nearly  in  its  entire  length.  The  medium  heigti 
of  its  summits  is  somewhat  more  than  3,000  It? 
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bat,  near  its  S.  extremitV)  the  Soufriere,  a  volcano 
still  exhibiting  a  smouldering  activity,  rises  to 
5,108  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  A  multi- 
tude of  rivulets  by  which  every  part  of  the  island 
is  well  watered,  ron  down  the  flanks  of  this  moun- 
tain chain ;  two  of  them,  the  Goyave  and  Lezarde, 
are  navigable  for  small  craft,  and  highly  useful  for 
the  conveyance,  upwards,  of  sea-mud,  to  manure 
the  lands,' and  downwards,  of  the  produce  of  the 
land.    Guadeloupe  contains  man^  mineral  springs. 

The  island  of  Grande-Terre  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  and  has  an  area  of  about  55,928  hectares. 
It  b  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
differs  remarkably  in  its  features  from  Guadeloupe. 
It  is  almost  a  level  plaui,  with  only  a  few  scat- 
tered hills.  It  is  destitute  of  woods,  and  its  riven 
are  insignificant;  in  consequence  ofwhich  the  rain, 
which  IS  much  less  frequent  than  in  Guadeloupe, 
is  obliged  to  be  carefully  preserved  in  dstems. 
Harie-Galante,  a  dicnlar-shaped  island  about  12 
m.  to  the  SE.,  is  traversed,  £.  to  W.,  by  a  chain  of 
hills,  which,  like  those  of  Guadeloupe,  abound  in 
timber. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  Basse- 
Terre  is  about  8P  Fab. ;  its  annual  range  is  be- 
tween 70^  and  99°.  In  the  sun,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  rises  to  130°  Fah. ;  the  heat  is,  how- 
ever, tempered  bv  land  or  sea-breezes.  The  atmo- 
sphere is  remarkable  for  humidity.  About  86 
inches  of  rain  fall  annually,  on  an  average,  chiefiy 
between  the  middle  of  «fuly  and  the  middle  of 
October.  Like  the  other  AntiDes,  Guadeloupe  is 
very  subject  to  humcanes,  and  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes are  frequent.  The  soil  is  light  and  easy  of 
tillage,  but  its  productiveness  is  owing  more  to 
the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  abundance  of  water 
than  to  its  richness.  The  soil  of  Grande-Terre  is, 
oo  the  other  hand,  very  rich.  Almost  every  part 
of  that  island  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  deficiency  of  water,  it  is  very 
productive.  The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  laid 
out  in  SQgar  plantations,  mostly  belonging  to  great 
pmprietora.  It  appears,  however,  from  official  re- 
tains (given  in  *  Statistical  Tables  relating  to 
Foreign  Countries,'  Part  IX.  p.  252,  Lond.  1864}, 
that  the  extent  of  land  under  this  cultivation  is 
en  the  decrease.  The  sugar  pUntations  of  the 
island  of  Guadeloupe  embraced  18,081  hectares  in 
1859;  17,892  hectares  in  1860;  and  17,868  in 
1861.  The  produce  of  1861  consisted  of  81,21 9,226 
kilogk  of  sugar ;  1,724,717  litres  of  S3rrup  and  mo- 
fanes;  8,664,809  litres  of  rum,  or  tafia.  Next  to 
ioaar,  coffee  is  the  most  important  produce,  there 
hmg  devoted  to  it  2,009  hectares  of  land  in  1859 ; 
1,591  hectares  in  1860 ;  and  1,676  hectares  in  1861. 
The  produce,  in  1861,  consiBted  of  992,982  kilogs. 
of  coffee.  The  su^r-cane,  at  i)resent  grown,  is  of 
the  Otaheitian  variety,  and  was  introduced  in  1790, 
after  the  other  kinds  were  found  to  have  degene- 
lated.  Host  of  the  kitchen  vegetables  of  Europe 
are  raised  in  the  gardens  at  Basse-Terre;  but  they 
degenerate  rapidly;  tropical  fruits,  and  others  of 
the  8.  of  Europe,  attain  considerable  perfection. 
Agriculture  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years 
by  the  introduction  of  the  plough  and  the  use  of 
manure,  including  lime,  salt,  and  phosphates.  The 
sugar  manufacture  has  been  also  greatly  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  steam-mills,  llie  live  stock 
consists  principally  of  black  cattle,  sheep,  and 
mules,    uuinea  grass  is  the  only  forage  grown. 

The  manufacturing  establishments  are  limited 
to  a  few  tanneries,  potteries,  and  limekilns.  The 
vaiioos  trades  and  handicrafts  in  the  colony  are 
exerdsed  chiefly  by  whites.  There  is  no  fishery 
on  any  extended  scale ;  but  about  80,000  kilogs. 
offish  are  annually  taken. 
Neariy  all  the  exported  articles  are  sent  to 
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France,  whence  9-10th8  of  the  imports  are  de- 
rived. The  imports  are  chiefly  salted  meat  and 
fish,  wheat  flour,  maize,  pease  and  beans,  olive 
oU,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  fabrics,  wine,  timber, 
candles,  perfumery,  hats,  and  wrought  metals. 
The  total  imports  into  Guadeloupe  were  of  the 
value  of  26,920,631  firancs,  or  1,076,826/!.,  in  1861, 
and  the  total  exports  in  the  same  3'ear  amounted 
to  18,409,997  francs,  or  786,899/.  The  trade  is 
carried  on  almost  entirely  bv  French  shipping. 
The  principal  roadsteads  and  ports  are  those  of 
Basse-Terre,  and  Mahault,  in  Guadeloupe; 
Pointe-J^Pitre,  and  Moule,  in  Grande-Terre;  the 
roadstead  of  Snintes,  and  a  few  others. 

Guadeloupe  and  its  dependencies  are  divided 
into  8  arrondissements,  6  cantons,  and  24  com- 
munes. The  legislature  consists  of  a  governor 
and  a  colonial  council  of  30  members,  elected  for 
5  years,  by  natives  of  France  resident  in  the 
island,  above  25  years  of  age,  paying  taxes  of 
800  fr.  a  year,  or  having  a  capltaJ  of  the  value  of 
80,000  fr.  To  be  eligible  for  a  member  of  council,  an 
individual  must  be  80  years  of  age,  and  pay  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  600  fr.,  or  possess  property  of  the 
value  of  60,000  fr.  There  is  a  royal  court  at 
Basse-Terre ;  the  other  tribunals  are  2  courts  of 
assize,  8  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  6  tribunals 
of  justices  of  the  peace.  The  colony  has  a  mili- 
tary commandant,  and  an  armed  foree  of  2,188 
men,  including  100  officers.  There  are  about  80 
ecclesiastics,  upwards  of  50  public  schools  and 
hospitals  in  the  chief  towns.  A  bishopric  of 
Guadeloupe  was  formed  in  1850.  Slavery  was 
abolished  throughout  the  colony  by  decree  of  the 
Republican  government  of  France  in  the  year 
1848.  The  town  of  Basse-Terre,  the  cap.  of 
Guadeloupe^  and  the  seat  of  government,  on  its 
SW.  shore,  IS  clean,  well  built,  and  contains  5,500 
inhab.  It  has  two  parish  churehes,  a  government 
house,  hall  of  justice,  a  large  hospital,  an  arsenal, 
some  good  public  fountains  and  promenades,  and 
a  fine  coloniid  guden.  It  is  detended  by  several 
batteries  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  Gapesterre,  on 
the  £.  side  of  the  island,  is  its  other  chief  town. 
Pointr4-Pitre,  a  town  of  12,000  inhab.,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  W.  end  of  Grande-Terre.  It  owes  its 
Krosperity  to  its  excellent  port.  It  is  regularly 
uilt,  has  a  handsome  church,  and  many  good 
private  edifices.  Several  forts  protect  its  harbour. 
The  other  towns  are  insignificant;  but  three  of 
them,  besides  the  foregoing,  have  their  own  muni- 
cipal councils. 

These  blands  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1498 :  the  French  took  possession  of  them  in  1685. 
Guadeloupe  has,  on  several  occasions,  been  taken 
by  the  Lngbsh,  and  was  occupied  by  British 
troops  from  1810  to  1815,  when  it  was  restored  to 
France. 

GUADIANA  (an.  Anat.  Arab.  JFatfy-Ana),  a 
river  of  Spain,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  La 
Mancha,  about  15  m.  NW.  of  Villahermosa,  lat 
88°  56'  N.,  long.  29  48'  W.,  and  flowing  through 
New  CastUe,  Estremadura,  and  a  part  of  Portu- 
gaL  It  has  several  sources,  which  form  small 
connected  lakes,  called  the  Lagunas  de  Kuidera. 
Its  direction  at  first  is  NNW.  for  about  80  m. :  it 
then  disappears  among  the  marahes,  and  is  not 
traceable  for  14  m.  It  rises  again  N£.  of  Day- 
miel,  at  a  place  called  Los  Ojos  de  Guadiana, 
with  a  general  £.  direction  past  Merida,  as  far  as 
Badajoz,  where  it  turns  S.,  and  after  a  very  tor- 
tuous course  of  424  m.,  enters  the  Atlantic  by  two 
mouths.  It  is  navigable  about  45  m.  as  far  as 
Mertola,  to  the  falls  called  £1  Saiio  dei  IaAo. 
The  chief  affluents  are  the  Giguela,  the  Guadar- 
Iranque,  and  the  Oeiras,  on  the  r.,  and  the  Ja« 
balon,   the   Gnadalema,   the   Aidilla,  and   th« 
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Chanza,  on  the  1.  bank.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Giguela,  the  afflaents  on  the  L  bank  are  by 
far  the  larprest 

GUADIX  (an.  Acci)y  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Granada,  on  the  river  of  same  name,  32  m.  W. 
by  S.  Granada,  and  216  m.  S.  Madrid.  Pop. 
11,066  in  1867.  Gnadix  is  an  old  walled  town, 
with  steep,  narrow,  and  badly-paved  streets.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  built  in  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
posite orders,  with  a  handsome  portico,  5  par. 
churches,  7  convents,  and  a  hospital  The  ap- 
proach to  the  town  is  through  a  fine  avenue  of 
trees,  and  the  surrounding  land  is  rich,  and  sub- 
jected to  irrigation.  The  chief  branch  of  industry 
IS  the  manufacture  of  large  clasp  knives. 

GUAMANGA,  or  HUAMAXGA,  called  also 
San  Juan  de  la  Victoria^  oi  de  la  Frontera^  a  city 
of  Peru,  cap.  prov.,  on  the  river  of  same  name,  in 
an  extensive  and  beautiful  plain,  210  m.  £S£. 
Lima,  and  185  m.  WNW.  Cuzco.  Estim.  pop. 
28,000.  The  town  is  well  built,  has  good  squares 
and  streets,'  and  the  houses,  which  are  of  stone, 
have  gardens  and  orchards  attached  to  them.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  with  several  other  churches  and 
convents ;  and  a  university  with  faculties  of  philo- 
sophy, divinity,  and  law.  Guamanj^  is  the  seat 
of  an  intendant,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  was 
founded  by  Pizarro,  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
trade  between  Cuzco  and  Lima. 

GUAXARE,  a  town  of  the  repub.  Venezuela, 
dep.  Orinoco,  prov.  Varinas,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  45  m.  SE.  Truxillo,  and  65  m.  NNE. 
Varinas.  Pop.  estim.  at  13,000.  The  town  has 
wide  and  straight  streets,  and  neatly  built  houses. 
A  handsome  church,  the  interior  of  which  is  splen- 
didly adorned,  contains  a  shrine  of  our  Ladv  of 
Conomorato,  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  ^e 
chief  wealth  of  the  inhab.  is  d^ved  from  their 
trade  in  cattle,  of  which  they  possess  large  herds ; 
and  which,  together  with  mules,  they  export  by 
way  of  Coro  and  Puerta  Cabello. 

6UANAXUAT0,  or  GUANAJUATO,  an  in- 
land and  mining  city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  state 
of  same  name,  in  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Rosa,  6,836 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  richest  mining  district  in  the  whole 
country,  156  m.  NW.  Mexico;  lat.  21©  0'  15"  N., 
long.  790  23'  53"  W.  Pop.,  including  its  suburbs, 
according  to  Humboldt,  in  1803.  70,600,  which 
number  had,  however,  diminished  to  85,000  in 
1860.  The  town  is  very  irregularly  built;  the 
streets  arc  full  of  ascents  and  descents,  many  of 
wliicb  are  so  stee])  as  to  render  the  use  of  four 
mules  in  the  carriages  of  the  more  wealthy  in- 
habitants almost  universal.  The  open  spaces  can- 
not be  called  sauares,  for  they  are  of  irregular 
forms:  the  whole  city,  in  short,  is  distributed 
here  and  there,  wherever  vacancies  at  all  adapted 
for  building  have  been  left  by  the  mountains. 
One  part  is  so  hidden  from  another,  that,  viewed 
from  the  streets,  it  appears  to  be  a  small  town. 
'  It  is  only  by  ascending  the  heights  on  the  oppo- 
site side  that  a  view  is  gained  of  the  whole  valley, 
broken  into  ravines,  along  the  sides  of  which  the 
town  is  built.  Sun-eyed  from  this  point,  the  no- 
velty of  its  situation  strikes  the  stranger  with 
astonishment.  In  some  places  it  is  seen  spread- 
ing out  into  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre;  in 
others,  stretching  along  a  narrow  ridge;  while 
the  ranges  of  the  habitations,  accommodated  to 
the  broken  ground,  present  the  most  fantastic 
groups.'  (Mod.  Trav.,  xxvi.  2.)  The  houses  also 
have  a  singular  appearance :  they  are  large  and 
well  built  of  hewn  stone,  but  disngured  by  their 
fronts  being  painted  of  the  gayest  colours.  Some 
of  the  residences  belonging  to  the  principal  families 
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are,  however,  really  ma^ificeut,  as  are  the 
churches,  and  the  JJhondiga,  or  public  granary. 
But  the  civil  war,  and  the  decay  of  the  mines, 
has  inflicted  great  and,  perhaps,  irreparable  injury 
on  the  city.  The  town  and  its  suburbs  have 
numerous  amalgamation  works,  one  of  which 
sometimes  occupies  a  whole  ravine,  the  spaces 
above,  on  either  side,  being  crowded  with  miners* 
huts.  Guanaxuato  suffers  two  serious  inconve- 
niences ;  one  is,  a  scarcity  of  water,  there  being 
within  the  city  only  a  few  cisterns  belouging  to 
wealthy  individuals;  so  that  most  part  of  this 
important  necessary-  has  to  be  brought  a  distance 
of  2  m.  upon  the  backs  of  asses :  the  other  is, 
that  during  a  portion  of  the  year  it  is  liable  to 
inundation  from  the  torrents  which  descend  from 
the  mountains,  and,  though  works  to  prevent  this 
have  been  constructed  at  a  great  expense,  few 
years  pass  without  some  accidents  occurring. 
Some  of  the  jDublic  highways  have  been  strangely 
neglected.  On  approaching  Guanaxuato  from  the 
S.,  there  is,  indeed,  a  raised  path  for  foot-pas- 
sengers, but  coaches  and' animals  of  all  kinds  have 
to  proceed  up  the  bed  of  a  river,  which  during 
the  rauiy  season  rushes  along  with  dangerous  im- 
petuosity. 

The  town  has  been  entirely  created  br  the 
mines  which  surround  it.  In  the  vicinity  of  some 
of  them,  little  pueblos,  as  Valenciana,  Rayas,  and 
Serena,  have  been  formed,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  its  suburbs.  The  first  mine — that  of 
St.  Bamabe —  was  opened  in  1548;  but  it  is 
only  within  the  last  70  or  80  years  that  the  mines 
of  Guanaxuato  have  become  so  famous.  In  38 
years,  viz.  from  1766  to  1803,  they  produced  gold 
and  silver  of  the  value  of  165,000,000  piastres,  or 
12,720,060  lbs.  tr. ;  the  annual  average  produce 
beipg  556,000  marcs  of  silver,  or  364,911  lbs.  tr.. 
and  from  1,500  to  1,600  marcs  of  gold.  The  Feto- 
MadrCf  or  great  *  mother-vein,'  is  composed  of 
several  parallel  veins  running  NW.  and  SE.  for 
rather  more  than  5  leagues,  within  which  distance 
there  have  been  upwards  of  100  shafts  opened. 
According  to  Humboldt,  the  mother- vein  has 
vielded  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  silver  of 
Mexico,  and  a  sixth  part  of  the  produce  of  all 
America.  The  principal  mines  situated  on  this 
vein  are  those  of  Valenciana,  San  Juan  de  Rayas, 
Mellado,  Secho,  Cata,  lepeyac,  and  Serena. 
When  Humboldt  visited  these  works  in  1803, 
they  employed  6,000  workmen,  1S9^  grinding 
mills,  and  14,618  mules ;  and  before  the  revolution 
of  1810,  they  yielded,  in  all,  10,000  mule-loada 
of  ore,  of  1 1  arrobas  (275  lbs.)  each,  weekly ; 
making  62,562  parcels  of  32  quintals  of  ore  yearly, 
worth  7,727,500  dollars.  Of  tliis  quantity,  the 
mine  of  Valenciana  alone  produced  from  5,000  to 
6,000  loads,  Rayas  1,500,  and  the  other  mines  the 
remainder.  *  The  mine  of  Valenciana,'  say  s  Hum- 
boldt, ^  is  the  sole  example  of  a  mine  which,  for 
forty  years,  has  never  vielded  less  to  its  proprie- 
tors than  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  fr.  (80,000/, 
to  100,000/.)  annual  profit,'  (Polit.  Essay,  iii. 
193.)  It  is  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  mother- 
vein.  After  having  been  abandoned  for  a  long 
period  as  unpromising,  it  began  again  to  be 
wrought  about  1762,  by  M.  Obregou,  a  young 
Spaniard  without  capital,  but  with  good 'credit 
and  ^reat  perseverance.  In  1768  considerable 
quantities  of  silver  began  to  be  extracted  from  it ; 
and  from  1771  till  1804,  it  constantly  yielded  an 
annual  produce  of  600,000^,  the  net  profit  to  the 
proprietors  being  in  some  years  as  much  aa 
250,000^  At  that  period,  1,800  men  were  em- 
ployed in  the  interior  of  the  mine,  besides  300 
men,  women,  and  children  employed  without  in 
different  ways;    and  Valenciana  (a  town  which 
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liftenrardi)  contained  22,000  iuhab.)  at  an  early 
part  of  these  proceedings  sprang  up,  and  bad 
between  7,000  and  8,000  inhab.  on  the  very  spot 
T?here  goats  had  been  browsing  10  ye4irs  before. 
The  niAchinerv  of  this  celebrat^  mine  was  much 
injured  by  Hidalgo  in  1810,  and  destroyed  by 
Saina  after  bis  unsuccessful  attack  on  Guanajuato 
in  1818.  When  the  Anglo-Mexican  Mining  As- 
sociation undertook  to  drain  and  work  the  mine, 
it  was  nearly  8-4ths  filled  with  water,  and  the 
town  of  Valenciana  had  become  a  ruined  place, 
with  only  about  4,000  inhab. ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  by  the  association 
it  has  not  hitherto  recovered  its  former  produc- 
tiveness. 

Much  of  the  landed  property  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  states  belongs  to  the  great  mining 
families  resident  in  Guanajuato.  The  vicinity  of 
this  citv  abounds  with  tillage-land,  yielding  rich 
crops  of  wheat,  as  well  as  splendid  gardens.  Agri- 
culture, however,  has  been  muc^  depressed  through 
the  injury  done  to  the  mines,  and  the  suspension 
of  mining  labours.  Guanaxuato  was  founded  in 
1545,  constituted  a  town  in  1619,  and  a  citv  in 
1741. 

GUATEMALA,  one  of  the  republics  of  Central 
America,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Confode- 
ration,  but  erected  into  a  separate  state  in  1847. 
Guatemala  extends  between  lat.  14^  and  17<^  N., 
and  long.  89o  and  949  W.,  having  N.  Yucatan  and 
Mexico;  £.  Honduras  and  San  Salvador,  and  S. 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area  40,777  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
850,000,  according  to  a  superficial  enumeration  of 
the  year  1855.  The  physical  features  of  the 
country  are  mountainous  throughout,  and  al- 
though no  very  distinct  mountain  chain  traverses 
Guatemala,  an  elevated  plateau  occupies  the 
central  parts  of  the  country,  forming  a  kind  of 
chain  of  communication  between  the  Coniilleras 
of  S.  America  and  the  mountain  chains  of  Mexico. 
This  plateau  rises  much  more  precipitously  from 
the  side  of  the  Pacific  than  the  Atlantic,  the 
^neral  slope  of  the  country  being  to  the  NE. 
The  Uble-hind  averages  perhaps  5,000  ft.  in  height 
above  the  ocean :  the  loftiest  summits,  which  are 
either  active  or  extinct  volcanoes,  being  in  that 
part  of  the  confederation.  The  Water  volcano, 
near  Guatemala,  so  called  from  its  frequently 
emitting  torrents  of  hot  water  and  stones,  but 
never  fire,  is  12,620  ft.  above  the  Pacific.  There 
are  two  large  plains — those  of  Nicaragua  and  Co- 
maj'agua,  besides  many  of  less  size  on  the  banks 
of  the  larger  rivers  and  along  the  shores:  these 
principally  consist  of  extensive  savannahs  with 
rich  pasturage  interspersed  with  clumps  of  trees. 
All  the  larger  rivers  fiow  NE.  or  E.,  the  proximity 
of  the  high  mountain  range  to  the  Pacific  per- 
mitting but  a  short  course  to  those  flowing  W. 
The  Montagua  is  of  considerable  size,  and  useful 
for  the  conveyance  of  European  and  other  goods 
into  the  interior  of  Guatemala.  The  principal 
lakes  are  the  Golfo-Dolce,  and  those  of  Leon  or 
Managua,  Peten,  Atitan,  and  Amatitan.  The 
Golfo-Dolce,  24  m.  long  by  10  broad,  receives 
several  rivers,  and  discharges  itself  by  the  Kio 
Dolce  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

The  coast  plains  are  subject  to  violent  tropical 
heats,  and  are  very  unhealthy,  especially  those 
on  the  east  coast,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  where 
fevers  incessantly  prevail,  lliese  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  the  Indian  pop.,  whose  constitutions 
are  better  able  to  resist  the  pestiferous  nature  of 
the  atmosphere  than  those  of  Europeans.  The 
climate  of  the  table-land  varies  according  to  its 
elevation,  but  an  equable,  moderate,  and  agreeable 
temperature  may  be  obtained  there  all  the  year 
round,  with  a  perfectly  healthy  climate.    The  dry 


season  lasts  from  October  to  the  end  of  May, 
during  which  N.  winds  prevail ;  and  in  the  table- 
land, in  November  and  December,  water  exposed 
to  the  open  air  at  night  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  covered  with  a  thin  pellicle  of  ice.  The 
rest  of  the  year  is  entitled  the  wet  season ;  but 
the  rains,  though  heavv,  last  only  during  the 
night,  and  the  days  are  uur  and  cloudless.  Earth- 
quakes are  very  frequent. 

The  forests  yield  many  valuable  kinds  of  timber, 
including  mahogany,  cedar,  palo  di  maria,  a  species 
of  wood  well  adapted  for  stiip-building,  &c.  But 
the  log  wood  tree  {HcemeUoxylon  Campeachianum^ 
Linn.)  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  products 
of  the  forests.  It  is  found  here  and  in  the  ad- 
joining peninsula  of  Yucatan  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  and  is  a  most  important  article  of  ex- 
port; a  species  of  Brazil  wood  is  also,  exported. 
Among  the  other  vegetable  products  may  be 
enumerated  the  dragon's  blood,  mastic,  palma 
Chruti,  and  other  balsamic,  aFomatic,  and  medi- 
cinal plants ;  urith  the  sugar-cane,  cocoa,  indigo, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  which  are  extensively 
cultivated.  The  crops  vary  according  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  surface.  Below  the  level  of  8,000  ft., 
indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  and  cocoa  arc  the  principal. 
The  last  is  chiefly  grown  along  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  The  district  is  also  distinguished  for  the 
growth  of  indigo,  to  which  the  agriculturists  de- 
vote their  attention  so  exclusively,  as  almost 
wholly  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  articles  of 
prime  necessity.  The  culture  of  indigo  is.  however, 
very  general  throughout  Central  America,  and, 
according  to  Humboldt,  it  was  formerly  produced 
to  the  value  of  12  millions  of  livres  a  Vear.  Be- 
tween the  heights  of  8,000  and  5,000  ft.,'the  Nopal, 
or  cochineal  plant,  is  a  favourite  object  of  cultiva- 
tion, particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guate- 
mala. Maize  is  generally  grown,  but  wheat  only 
in  the  high  table-land  in  the  N.  llax  and  hemp, 
though  they  grow  luxuriantly,  receive  little 
attention,  owing  to  the  superior  facilities  for 
^wing  and  manufacturing  cotton:  and  vanilla 
IS  suffoed  to  run  to  waste  for  want  of  hands  to 

father  and  prepare  it.  Among  the  remaining 
inds  of  produce  are  tamarinds,  cassia,  long 
pepper,  ginger,  and  othersj  which,  though  highly 
useful,  are  little  known  in  commerce.  The  sub- 
joined table  exhibits  the  principal  articles  of  home 
produce,  exported  from  the  republic  in  each  of  the 
years  1859  and  18C0:— 


Prindpal  Article* 

1859 

1860 

Indigo    . 

lbs. 

807,050 

272,400 

Bngar     . 

CWtB. 

26,566 

12,519 

Cochineal       . 

lbs. 

1,754,M4 

1,727,200 

Hides     .       .        . 

no. 

86,406 

88,241 

Deerskins       . 

^ 

6,000 

6,000 

Wood  &.  Mahogany  . 

logs 

2,877 

1,958 

Bute* 

B«i« 

Sarsaparilla  . 

lbs. 

8.50 

774 

Agriculture,  and  cattle  and  sheep  breeding,  are 
the  chief  occupations  of  the  people;  but  the 
manufactures  are  not  quite  unimportant.  While 
it  belonged  to  Spain,  Guatemala  produced  most  of 
the  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  required  for  its  own 
consumption:  at  present  the  former  are  chiefly 
imported  from  Great  Britain,  but  coarse  woollens 
are  still  manufactured,  together  with  some  cotton 
cloths,  cape,  and  hats.  A  good  many  hands  arc 
also  emplo^'ed  in  making  earthenware,  furniture, 
wooden  articles  in  cabinet  work,  Ac,  and  an  inland 
trade  is  carried  on  in  mats,  woven  of  different 
colours  by  the  Indians,  and  used  at  Guatemala  as 
carpets. 

The  commerce  of  Guatemala,  comprising,  in  re- 
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gard  to  exports,  the  produce  already  enumerated, 
and  in  imports  the  ordinary  manufactured  articles 
is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  subjoined  two  tables  exhibit  the 
value  of  the  imports  as  well  as  the  exports  in  each 
of  the  five  years  1856  to  1860,  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  total  imports  and  exports  and  those 
from  and  to  Great  Britain. : — 


T««n 

Imports 

Total 

FkomOrwt  Britain 

1856 
1857 
1858 
1859    " 
1860 

'      Doll. 

1,068,130 
1,134,936 
1,224,838 
1,520,104 
1,434,671 

213,626 
226.987 
244,968 
804,021 
286,984 

Dolt. 
720,107 
886,823 
742,830 
1,028,172 
909,253 

4W 

Tctft 

Exports 

Total 

To  Ont  Britain 

18iS6 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 

Doli. 
1,742,295 
1,618,392 
1,953,926 
1,755,524 
1,916,826 

848,459 
823,678 
890,786 
851,105 
888,265 

Dolt. 
M78,343 
1,244,673 
1,398,799 
1,014,853 
1.881,096 

295,668 
248,915 
279,760 
202.971 
276,219 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  exports  of  the 
Bepublic  are  taken  almost  wholly  by  Great  Britain, 
the  imports  are  furnished  to  not  the  same  extent 
The  latter  come  in  part  from  the  United  States. 

The  government  of  Guatemala  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  president  elected  for  life ;  a  council  of  state, 
composed  of  12  memben,  and  of  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  64  members,  elected  for  six  years. 
Five  ministers  of  state,  appointed  by  the  president, 
superintend  the  departments  of  foreign  and  home 
afiairs,  finance,  justice,  and  war.  In  Guatemala 
the  Spanish  laws  have  been  entirely  abolished, 
and  the  code  compiled  by  Mr.  Livingstone,  of  the 
U.  States,  substituted  in  their  stead. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion, 
bat  complete  religious  toleration  exists.  The  mo- 
nastic orders  have  been  wholly  suppressed ;  and  the 
few  nunneries  that  exist  are  not  permitted  to  en- 
force the  residence  of  their  inmates  against  their 
will  Each  of  these  establishments  has  attached 
to  it  a  free  school  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in 
reading,  writing  arithmetic,  and  religious  prin- 
ciples.   Slavery  is  entirely  abolished. 

The  Indians  of  Guatemala  preserve  to  a  great 
degree  their  aboriginal  languages  and  customs. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  settled  tribes  is  agri- 
culture ;  some  are  engaged  as  workmen  in  various 
manufactures.  They  live  in  peat  harmony  with 
the  whites,  but  entertain  a  dislike  to  the  ladmoa. 
The  latter  are  a  mixed  breed  between  the  whites 
and  Indian  tribes;  their  complexions  are  much 
fairer  than  those  of  the  W.  Indian  mulattoea,  and 
many  are  little  distinguishable  in  appearance 
from  the  whites.  The  latter  are  mostly  of  Spanish 
descent. 

History, — The  NE.  coast  of  this  region  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502.  Most  part  of  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  about  1524,  and 
erected  into  a  captain-generalship  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  in  1527.  The  pohcy  adopted  bv 
Spain  towards  Guatemala  was  attended  with 
unintentional  benefits  to  the  latter.  Being  only 
a  captain-generalship,  the  scale  of  its  pubUc  ex- 
penditure was  kept  down  in  deference  to  the 
nigher  pretensions  of  the  Spanish  viceroyalties, 
and  as  its  financial  wants  were  few,  taxation 
pressed  lightly  on  the  people.    It  was  not,  how- 


ever, permitted  to  export  more  of  its  native  pro- 
ducts than  were  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  articles 
which  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  thought  necessary 
to  send  for  its  consumption.  Guatemala,  to- 
gether with  the  other  states  of  Central  America, 
becitme  independent  in  1821,  and  was  subse- 
quently incorporated  with  Mexico.  The  Mexi- 
can Confederation  was  again  broken  up  in  1823, 
and  the  Central  American  states  formed  a  league 
by  themselves  in  1842.  From  this  union  Guate- 
mala seceded  March  21, 1847,  and  has  since  con- 
tinued a  separate  state. 

GlfATEMALA  (SANTIAGO  DE),  or  NEW- 
GUATEMALA,  a  city  of  Central  America,  cap. 
repub.  of  same  name,  in  the  spacious  plain  of  ZJa 
Virgen,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  1,800  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  106  m.  WNW.  San  Salvador, 
and  655  m.  £SE.  Mexico :  lat  14^  37'  N^  long. 
90°  35'  W.  Pop.  60,000,  according  to  a  rough 
enumeration  of  the  year  1855.  Viewed  at  a 
distance  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  few 
cities  present  a  mcAre  beautiful  aspecL  It  lies  in 
the  midst  of  sloping  meadow  lands  and  rich  plant- 
ations; its  walls,  domes,  and  steeples  being 
covered  with  a  white  and  glittering  cement  It 
forms  a  square  divided  into  4  quarters,  each  of 
which  is  again  divided  into  two  barriot,  or  wards, 
superintended  by  their  own  alcaldes.  Ilie  streets, 
which  are  12  yards  broad,  are  mostly  paved,  and 
in  their  centre  is  usually  a  streamlet  of  water. 
To  obviate  the  danger  of  earthquakes,  the  houses 
are  onlv  one  story  high ;  but  they  occupy  a  con- 
siderable space,  being  built  in  squares,  round  one 
or  more  open  courts.  The  roofs  are  flat.  The 
Plaza,  or  Great  Square,  is  a  rectangle,  150  yards 
each  way,  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  colon- 
nades, and  having  in  it  the  cathedral,  with  the 
archbishop's  palace,  the  College  de  Infantes,  the 
old  royal  palace,  and  various  government  offices, 
including  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  treasury 
and  mint ;  the  town-hall,  prisons,  markets,  public 
granary,  and  custom-house.  In  the  middle  b  a  large 
stone  fountain,  of  very  superior  workmanship,  sup- 
plied with  water  brought  by  pipes  from  the  moun- 
tains upwards  of  2  leagues  distant ;  the  same  source 
supplying  12  public  reservoirs,  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  brides  man^  belonging  to  convents 
and  private  houses.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  hlgblv  ornamented  churches. 
There  is  a  university,  but  it  is  on  a  limited  scale. 
Girls'  schools  are  attached  to  the  nunneries,  and 
there  are  some  endowed  schools  for  boys.  On  the 
NE.,  adjoining  the  city,  is  an  extensive  suburh, 
divided  into  two  quarters  and  four  barrios, 
Guatemala  has  manufactures  of  fine  muslins^ 
gauzes,  cahcoes,  and  common  cotton  goods, 
earthenware,  and  china  of  very  good  (quality. 
Among  the  females  are  excellent  embroiderers^ 
dress-makers,  and  florists;  many  also  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  and  spinninir 
cotton  yam  of  all  decrees  of  fineness.  The  inh&b. 
possess  an  aptness  tor  the  arts,  and  are  particu- 
larl)r  noted  as  workers  in  silver,  sculptors,  and 
musicians.  Their  chief  entertainments  are  mc- 
nic  parties  to  the  surrounding  countrv ;  bull  fignts, 
a  circus  for  which  stands  aU>ut  half  a  mile  from 
the  dty ;  and  the  theatre,  an  edifice  partially  open 
to  the  sky,  the  performances  in  which  take  place 
during  davtime.  Reli^us  festivals  have  always 
been  celebrated  in  this  city  with  ^:Teat  magni- 
ficence. On  Sundays,  from  sunrise  till  11  o'clock, 
the  churches  are  devoted  to  public  worship,  and 
filled  with  successive  congregations;  but  at  the 
latter  hour  a  new  scene  commences.  The  church 
doors  are  shut ;  the  plaza,  which  till  then  had 
been  filled  with  crowds  hurrying  to  and  from  their 
devotion^  is  suddenly  converted  into  a  fair:  stalls 
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and  booths  are  erected  in  all  parts  of  it,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  business  or 
pleasure. 

Guatemala  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
lepub.  of  the  same  name,  and  also  the  see  of  the 
primate.  It  was  founded  in  1776,  after  the  de- 
struction by  an  earthquake  of  old  Guatemala, 
26  m.  W.  by  S.  from  the  new  city.  But  the  latter 
his  been  again  rebuilt,  and  is  a  favourite  place  of 
resort,  having  seldom  fewer  than  from  12,000  to 
18,000  inhab. 

GUAYAQUIL,  a  city,  and  the  chief  sea-port  of 
the  republic  of  £cuador,  South  America,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  163  m.  SSW.  Quito,  and 
43  m.  N.  by  E.  the  is!.  Puna,  in  the  Gulf  of 
GuayaquU;  lat.  2O20'21"S.;  long.  79°  43' W. 
Pop.  estimated  at  25,000.  It  is  built  principally  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  divided  into  the 
old  and  new  town,  the  former  being  occupied  by 
the  poorer  classes.  The  city  is  tolerably  well  laid 
out ;  and  as  its  houses  are  of  wood,  and  it  has  fre- 
quently suffered  from  fires,  much  of  it  is  compara- 
tively modem,  and  has  a  good  appearance.  Its 
private  residences  are  mostf}'  tiled  and  iiimished 
with  arcades.  It  contains  several  good  edifices, 
including  the  custom-house,  three  convents,  a  col- 
lege, and  hospital ;  but  from  being  situated  on  a 
dead  level,  and  intersected  by  many  creeks,  the 
drainage  is  bad,  an*d  the  streets  are  so  swampy  as 
to  be  sometimes  impassable.  Man}^  of  the  inhab. 
live  on  the  river,  on  balztUy  or  floating  rafts,  from 
60  to  80  ft.  long.  The  river  opposite  the  city  is 
about  2  m.  wide,  and  has  on  its  &  bank  a  dry 
dock,  where  several  ships  of  a  superior  construc- 
tion have  been  built.  The  citv  is  unhealthy,  and 
is  ill  supplied  with  water,  which  has  to  be  brought 
from  a  considerable  distance  on  habxuy  which, 
indeed,  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  all  kinds  of 
goods.  The  port  of  Guayaquil  is  one  of  the  best 
on  the  Pacific,  ships  of  large  size  coming  up  close 
to  the  town.  It  u  defended  by  three  forts,  one 
being  on  the  opposite  side  of  'the  river.  Ships 
bound  for  Guayaquil  usually  call  at  Puna  for 
jMlots.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cocoa, 
timber,  hides,  cattle,  tobacco,  ceibo  wool,  and  the 
other  produce  of  the  country. 

According  to  an  official  statement  of  Mr. 
Mocatta,  Britii^  vice-consul  at  Guayaquil  (Con- 
sular Reports,  No.  IX.,  Lend.  1862),  the  imports 
and  exports  of  Guayaquil,  in  the  five  years  1856  to 
1860,  were  as  follows :— 


TMn 

Importo 

Exportf 

£ 

£ 

1856 

895,739 

889,484 

1857 

681,000 

741,162 

1868 

606,456 

474,524 

1859 

1286,918 

462,408 

i8eo 

428,877 

682,528 

The  exports  of  1860  were  shipped  in  the  foUow- 
ing  manner :— 


XalloBAllty 

VmwIs 

Tom 

Canroea 

BritUh    .    .    . 
Eqoatorian .    . 
Peruvian     ,    . 
Chilian  .    .    . 
Spanish  .    .    . 
French    .    .    . 
United  States  . 
Saidinian    .    . 
Danijjh    .    .    . 
Pmaaian     .    . 
Dutch     .    .    . 

Total    .    . 

44 
85 
128 

13 
2 

45,828 

1,406 

6,042 

1,411 

4,688 

873 

2,661 

811 

246 

622 

836 

£199,400 
4,000 

67.620 

8.000 

817,808 

12,000 

14,200 
1,000 
1,000 

10,000 
8,000 

236 

68,813 

£632,528 

&c. 
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The  merchandise  imported  during 
consisted  of  the  following  articles 


Cotton  Manufactures 

Linen  ditto 

Woollen  ditto  . 

Silk  ditto,  and  Raw 

Haberdashery  and  Hosiery 

Thread  and  Tape     . 

Wearing  Apparel     . 

Hardware 

Metals— Iron,  Copper,  Lead, 

Earthenware,  Pox-celain  . 

Glaanware 

Naval  Stores    . 

Oil,  Paint,  &c. 

Soap,  Candles,  Wax 

Grocery    .... 

Plonr       .... 

Wine        .... 

Spirits  and  their  Compounds 

AJe  and  Porter 

Brugii,  Spices,  J£C.  . 

DyeStufla 

Stationery  and  Books     . 

Fnmltnre        ... 

Arms  and  Ammunition  for  private 

Miscellaneous  Articles 
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the  year  18G0 

Estimated  Vklot 

£134,695 

16,723 

29,243 

11,691 

4,795 

2,604 

498 

80,826 

8,361 

6.941 

2,725 

1,463 

4,778 

9,920 
51,950 
21,003 
19,682 
23,383 

1,698 

2,274 

1,938 

6,187 

8,436 

8,722 
82,890 


n£e 


Total  .  .  £482,626 
It  may  be  nodced  that  this  total  is  not  the  same 
as  that  given  in  the  preceding  table— a  fact  not 
otherwise  accounted  for  in  the  report  of  the  British 
vice-consul  as  that  of  the  latter  being  estimated 
value. 

GUAYMAS,  a  sea^port  town  of  Mexico,  state 
Sonora,  at  the  mouth  of  a  considerable  river,  on 
the  E.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  280  m. 
WNW.  El  Fuerte.  Lat  27°  60'  N.,  long.  112  W. 
Pop.  estimat  at  5,000.  The  town  has  grown  up 
since  the  revolution,  and  owes  its  ori^n  and  rise 
to  its  magnificent  harbour,  the  best  in  Mexico. 
This  inlet  is  capable  of  accommodating  200  ves- 
sels, and  is  sheltered  irom  all  winds  by  the  lofty 
hills  which  surround  it,  and  the  island  of  Paxaros, 
which  forms  a  natural  breakwater  before  its  en- 
trance. Close  to  the  pier  there  are  5  fathoms 
water,  and  deeper  soundings,  with  good  ancho- 
rage, are  found  a  short  distance  fiirtner  off  shore. 
The  more  modem  houses  are  large  and  well  built ; 
the  rest  are  chiefly  of  mud,  and  flat-roofed.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  though  hot.  Water,  with  pro- 
visions, have  to  be  conveyed  to  the  town  from  a 
distance  of  about  8  m.,  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood being  arid  and  sterile.  But  the  great  com- 
mercial advantages  of  the  place  countervail  these 
drawbacks,  and  will  probably  render  it  the 
principal  commercial  depot  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Mexico :  it  being  much  superior  as  a  port  to  either 
Mazatlan  or  San  Bias,  and  easier  of  access  thaii 
Acapuloo  to  vessels  from  China  to  Calcutta, 
which  from  the  prevalence  of  particular  winds  in 
the  Pacific,  seldom  make  the  Mexican  coast  8. 
of  Guaymas.  At  this  port  and  Mazatlan,  indeed, 
all  the  trade  between  Mexico  and  £.  Asia  is  now 
transacted. 

GUAYRA  (LA),  the  principal  sea-port  town  of 
the  repub.yenezuela.  South  America,  gov.  Caraocas, 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  11  m.  NN W.  Oaraccas ;  lat. 
10°  86'  19"  N.,  long.  67o  6'  46"  W.  Pop.  estimat. 
at  8,000.  Humboldt  observes :—'  The  situation  of 
La  Guayxa  is  very  singular,  and  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  Santa  Crua,  in  Tenenffe.  The 
chain  of  mountains  that  separates  the  port  from 
the  hi^h  valley  of  Caraccas,  descends  almost  di- 
rectly mto  the  sea;  and  the  houses  of  the  town 
are  backed  by  a  wall  of  steep  rocks.  There  scaroely 
remains  100  or  140  fathoms'  breadth  of  flat  ground 
between  this  wall  and  the  ocean.  The  town  is 
commanded  by  the  batteiy  of  Cerro  Colorado,  and 
its  fortifications  along  the  sea-side  are  well  dis- 
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posed  and  kept  in  repair.  The  aspect  of  this  place 
has  something  solitary  and  gloomy. . . .  The  heat 
is  stilling  during  the  day,  and  most  frequently 
during  the  night.*  (Pers.  Narrat.  Trans.,  voL  iii. 
383. 384.)  In  1812  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  from  the  effects  of  which  it  Kas 
not  yet  wholly  recovered.  Its  port  is  a  mere  road- 
stead, open  to  the  K.  and  £.,  and  slightly  shel- 
tered to  the  W.  by  Cape  Blanco.  Ves^s  anchor 
in  from  6  and  7  to  25  and  30  fathoms,  according 
to  their  distance  off  shore ;  but  though  the  an- 
chorage be  open,  and  there  is  a  considerable  surf, 
the  holding-ground  is  good,  and  vessels  properly 
found  in  anchors  and  cables  are  seldom  driven 
from  their  moorings.  The  trade  of  La  GuayiB  is 
extensive.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  hides.  The  imports  con- 
sist principally  of  manufactured  goods  from  Eng- 
land, and  provisions  from  the  United  States. 
According  to  a  report  of  Mr.  Mathison,  British 
vice-consul  (Report  dated  March  22,  1864,  in 
*  Commercial  Keports  received  at  the  Foreign  Oifice,' 
p.  542),  the  trade  of  La  Guayra  for  the  year  1863 
comprised  exports  to  the  value  of  62,925^,  and 
imports  of  91,216£.  The  town  is  unhealthy  in 
summer,  especially  to  strangers;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely hot,  the  mean  temp,  of  the  town  being 
nearly  83^  Fah.  La  Guayra  was  founded  bv  Osorio 
in  1588. 

GUBEN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  dom.,  prov. 
Braudenbuiig,  ^ov.  Frankfort,  cap.  circ  of  same 
name  on  the  Neisse,  27  m.  SSE.  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to  Breslau. 
Pop.  15,929  in  1861.*  The  town  is  the  seat  of  the 
courts  of  justice  for  the  circ,  town,  and  district,  a 
board  of  forest  economy,  and  a  gymnasium.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  towns  in 
the  gov. ;  and,  besides  producing  woollen  and  linen 
stuns,  yam,  and  stockings,  has  tanneries,  water- 
mills,  and  a  copper  foundry,  with  building  docks, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  wool,  and  agri- 
cultural produce :  it  has  also  a  brisk  transit  trwle. 

GUERNSEY,  an  island  in  the  English  Channel, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  75  m.  8.  the  Isle  of 
Portland,  32  m.  E.  the  coast  of  Normandy  in  France, 
22  m.  SW.  Aldemey,  and  15  m.  WNW.  Jersey. 
Shape  triangular;  ^atest  length,  9  m.;  breadth, 
3  m. ;  area,  16,000  acres.  Pop.  29,806  in  1851,  and 
29,846  in  1861.  The  surface  of  its  N.  part  is  level 
with  a  low  irregular  line  of  coast;  but  the  S.  part 
is  more  lofty,  varied  with  deep  gullies :  the  coast 
is  bold  and  precinitous,  presenting  fine  marine 
scenery,  llie  geological  formation  is  almost  en- 
tirely granitic,  and  quarries  of  ^eiss  and  granite, 
at  (irande  Rocque,  are  extensively  worked ;  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  island,  trap-rocks  and  micaceous 
schist  occur.  There  are  no  metals  of  any  kind. 
The  climate,  though  inconstant  and  occasionally 
very  moist,  is  not  unhealthy.  The  winters  are 
mild,  snow  seldom  lying  on  the  ground  more  tiian 
two  or  three  days,  and  the  summer  heats  are  less 
oppressive  than  on  the  neigtibouring  coast  of  France, 
or  even  in  the  S  W.  of  England.  1  he  thermometer 
ranges  from  about  S(P  to  37^ :  prevailing  winds 
are  E.  in  spring,  and  W.  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
water  is  excellent,  and  the  lands  are  well  watered 
by  streams  running  in  ever^^  direction  towards  the 
sea.  Guernsey,  in  point  of  fertility,  does  not  equal 
Jersey,  neither  ls  it  so  well  covered  with  timber; 
and  il  contains,  especially  in  the  N.,  considerable 
portions  of  waste,  or  imperfectly  reclaimed  land, 
rhere  is  a  great  division  of  properties,  which  vary 
from  5  to  12  acres,  80  acres  being  considered  a 
large  farm.  This  di^nsion  is  owing  to  the  law,  or 
custom,  which  gives  to  each  son  an  equal  share  of 
his  father's  landed  property.  The  annual  growth 
of  wheat  is  estimated  at  4,000  quarters :  the  growth 
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of  barley  amounts  to  8,800  quarters.  These  quan- 
tities supply  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  home 
consumption,  the  deficiency  being  made  up  by  im- 
portations from  France  and  the  Baltic  Barley  is 
chiefly  employed  in  malting.  Oats  and  rye  'are 
little  grown ;  'but  parsnips,  beet-root,  and  potatoes 
are  extensively  grown.  The  pruicipal  manure  is 
vraicy  a  kind  of  sea-weed,  gathered  oy  the  people 
twice  a  year.  With  the  exception  of  draining 
maish-lands,  several  hundred  acres  of  which  have 
been  brought  into  cultivation,  the  art  of  tillage  is 
to  a  gjeat  extent  sta  tionary.  Garden  produce  forms 
a  main  part  of  the  cottager's  subsistence.  Melans, 
figs,  pteaches,  and  even  oranges  are  abundant.  The 
breeding  of  cattle  is  the  most  profitable  branch  of 
farming :  the  price  of  Guernsey  cows  varies  from 
lOi  to,  16t  according  to  their  excellence,  and  they 
yield  about  7  lbs.  of  butter  weekly.  The  cows, 
which  are  milked  three  times  a  day,  are  univer- 
sally tethered ;  about  1|  acres  being  reckoned  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  each.  The  law  forbidding 
the  importation  of  foreign  breeds  is  strictly  en- 
forced ;  and  thus  the  purity  of  the  native  race  ii 
maintained.  Hngs  are  num^irous,  and  of  great  size ; 
sometimes  attaining  from  50  to  80  stone  weight. 

The  trade  of  Guernsey  is  verj'  inferior  to  that  of 
Jersey,  and  has  greatly  decreased  since  the  French 
war.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  bonding  system, 
Guem<*ey  was  used  by  merchants  as  a  dawt  for 
foreign  wines  and  other  goods:  besides  which  it 
had  a  most  extensive  smuggling  trade,  which, 
however,  has  now  wholly  ceased.  The  shipping 
is  at  present  chiefiy  employed  in  exchanging  the 
wines  of  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  for  the  sugar, 
coffee,  spices,  Ac,  of  S.  America,  which  they  take 
to  Hamburg  or  Rotterdam,  and  a^n  exchange 
for  com.  The  exports  consist  chiefiy  of  cider, 
apples,  potatoes,  building-stone,  and  wine;  the 
imports  are  wheat  and  flour,  British  manufactures, 
wines,  sugar,  and  coffee.  (For  particulars,  see 
Jkrsky.)  There  are  some  manufactures  in  Guern- 
sey of  cement,  bricks,  cordage,  paper,  and  soap ; 
but  all  on  a  small  scale. 

The  militar}'  government  of  the  island  is  veated 
in  a  lieutenant-goveraor,  who  represents  the  sover 
reign  in  the  assembly  of  the  states.  The  legisla- 
tive body,  called  the  states,  is  composed  of  the 
bailiff,  the  procureur  or  attorney  of  the  royal  court, 
12  jurats,  the  rectors  and  constables  of  parishes, 
total  32 ;  and  of  these  the  first  two  are  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  the  rectors  by  the  governor;, 
while  the  jurats  and  constables  are  chosen  by  the 
blanders.  The  states  vote  money  for  ordmary 
public  expenses ;  but  new  taxes  must  be  sanctioned 
by  the  crown :  indeed  all  new  laws  and  constitu- 
tional changes  can  be  effected  only  bv  application 
to  the  privy  council.  The  'royal  coiut,'  the 
supreme  tribunal,  consists  of  a  bailiff  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  12  jurats  elected  by  the  people. 
The  language  spoken  in  court  is  French.  Juries 
are  not  Known ;  and  the  powers  of  the  court  are 
extensive,  undefined,  and  sometimes  oppressively 
used.  Guernsey  is  a  deaner}*,  in  the  diocese  of 
Winchester,  and  comprises  eight  livings ;  but  as 
the  great  tithes  belong  to  the  government,  the 
cleigy  are  wretchedly  jiaid,  and  have  little  per- 
sonal influence. 

The  natives  of  Guernsey,  like  those  of  Jersey. 
(both  of  whom,  in  the  lower  ranks,  speak  a  Normui 
patois),  are  thrifty,  parsimonious,  clean  and  neat 
in  person  and  dress,  simple  in  their  manners,  and 
generally  honest.  They  are  credulous,  many  still 
believmg  in  witchcraft.  The  estab.  of  schools, 
however,  in  every  parish  has  greatly  raised  the 
moral  feelings  of  the  lower  orders :  these  schools 
have  been  repaired,  and  are  partly  supported  by 
public  moiiey.    Queen  Elizabeth's  collie,  founded 
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In  1563.  and  greatly  enlarged  in  1824  at  an  ex- 
pense of  16,000/.,  is  now  in  a  iiourlshing  state,  and 
furnishes  a  first-rate  classical  and  scientific  educa- 
tion to  about  200  students,  at  an  expense  of  about 
12/.  a  year  each.  The  improvement  of  this  esta- 
blishment is  conducing  materially  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  island,  both  bv  its  direct  infiaence  on  the 
natives,  and  by  bringing  new  residents  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  only  considerable  town  of  Guernsey  is  Peter- 
le-port,  its  cap.  situated  on  the  K.  side  of  the 
island.  Being  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  it  looks 
well  from  the  sea;  but  the  streets,  except  in 
Uauteville,  the  modem  and  best  built  quarter,  are 
narrow,  steep,  and  crooked,  lineil  with  old  and 
very  lofty  houses.  The  chief  buildings  are,  the 
government-house,  Queen  Elizabeth's  college,  the 
court-house,  the  town  hospital,  and  a  handsome 
fish  market  The  par.  church  was  built  in  1312. 
The  harbour,  formed  by  two  piers,  is  considered 
sufficient  for  the  trade  of  the  place,  and  there  is 
good  anchorage  in  the  roadstead.  Fort  George,  a 
strong  fortress,  stands  ^  m.  S.  of  the  town. 

Guernsey,  as  well  as  the  other  Channel  Ishrnds, 
was  included  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  which 
once  belonged  to  Great  Britain.  The  French  have 
made  several  attempts  to  capture  it,  but  without 
success.    The  last  was  in  1780. 

GUIANA,  GUYANA,  or  GUAYANA,  an  ex- 
tensive r^ion  of  S.  America,  embracing,  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  all  the  territory  between  the 
Amazon  and  Orinoco,  and  extending  between  lat. 
40  S.  and  SP  40'  N.,  and  long.  60©  and  68^  W. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  region  (formerly 
called  Spanish  ^nd  Portuguese  Guayana)  belongs 
to  the\enezuelan  and  Brazilian  territories;  and 
the  term  Guiana  is  now  generally  understood  to 
refer  onlv  to  the  country  between  lat.  (P  40'  and 
8°  40'  n:,  and  long.  67©  80'  and  60©  W.,  divided 
among  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French. 

GUIANA  (BRITISH)  is  the  most  westerljr 
portion  of  the  above  territory,  and  the  largest,  if 
we  include  within  its  limits  the  entire  territory 
claimed  by  the  British.  The  latter  extends  he- 
tween  lat'O©  40'  and  8^  40'  N.,  and  between  the 
57th  and  61st  deg.  of  W.  long.,  having  E.  Dutch 
Guiana,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Coren- 
tyn;  S.  Brazil;  W.  Venezuela;  and'N.  and  NF. 
the  Atlantic  Area,  76,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  127,695 
in  1851,  and  148,026  in  1861.  The  latter  census 
stated  a  considerable  preponderance  of  males,  of 
which  there  were  79,644,  against  68,382  females. 

Phyaical  Geugnxphy, — An  alluvial  flat  extends 
from  the  coast  inland,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  about  10  to  40  m.,  terminating  at  the  foot  of 
a  range  of  sand  hills,  from  80  to  120  ft.  high. 
Parallel  with  this  range  n>n  several  detached 
groups  of  hills,  seldom  more  than  200  ft.  high, 
which  cross  the  Essequibo  in  lat.  6^  15',  being 
continuous  with  the  Sierra  Imataca  in  Venezuela. 
About  lat.  ffi  a  mountain  chain,  composed  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  other  primitive  rocks,  an  off- 
set of  the  Orinoco  mountains,  runs  W.  to  E. 
through  Guiana,  forming  lar^e  cataracta  where  it 
is  crossed  by  the  bed  of  the  nvers,  and  rising  fre- 
quently to  the  height  of  1,000  ft  above  the  ocean. 
About  a  degree  farther  S.  are  the  Pacaraima  moun- 
tains, which  in  a  similar  manner  nm  W.  and  E. 
and  are  of  primitive  formation.  This  chain  forms 
many  rapicU  and  cataracts  in  the  larger  rivers,  and 
contains  the  sources  of  several  rivers,  of  secondary 
importance,  including  the  Berbice  andMassaroony. 
Its  highest  point,  M.  Roraima,  lat  5P  9'  80"  N., 
lon^.  60©  47'  W.,  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
territory  claimed  by  the  British,  is  7,500  ft.  high. 
The  Conocon  or  Canucu  chain,  running  S£.,  con- 
nects the  Pacaraima  with  the  Sierra  Acarai.  The 
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latter  is  a  densely  wooded  chain  of  mountains, 
forming  the  S.  boundary  of  Guiana,  and  the  water- 
shed between  the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  Esse- 
quibo. Mr.  Schombuigk  estimated  the  elevation 
of  the  highest  summits  of  this  chain  at  4,000  ft. 
The  Esseauibo  and  Corentyn  rise  in  it 

'The  whole  surface  of  the  coast  lands  of  British 
Guiana  is  on  a  level  with  the  high  water  of  the 
sea.  When  these  lands  are  drain^,  banked,  and 
cultivated,  they  consolidate,  and  become  fully  a 
foot  below  it  It  requires,  therefore,  unremitting 
attention  to  the  dams  and  sluices  to  keep  out  the 
sea,  one  inundation  of  which  destroys  a  sugar 
estate  for  18  months,  and  a  coffee  one  for  6  vears. 
The  original  cost  of  damming  and  cultivating  is 
fully  paid  by  the  first  crop,  and  the  duration  of  the 
crops  IS  from  30  to  50  years ;  so  that  though  great 
capital  is  required  for  the  first  outlay,  the  com- 
parative expense  of  cultivation  is  a 'mere  trifle 
compared  with  that  of  the  (W.  India)  islands,  not- 
withstanding that  the  expense  of  works,  build- 
ings, and  machinery  may  be  treble  or  quadruple, 
being  built  on  an  adequate  scale  for  half  a  centurj' 
of  certain  production.*  (Hilhotise  on  the  Warow 
Land,  Geog.  Jonrn.,  iv.  323.) 

Between  the  first  and  second  chains  of  hills  are 
some  extensive  savannahs,  which  approach  the 
sea-shore  E.  of  the  river  Berbice.  ,  8.  of  the  Paca- 
raima chain  and  the  Kupunoony  are  others  still 
more  extensive,  but  not  so  welJ* watered.  In  the 
latter  region  are  situated  the  small  lake  of  Amucu 
and  the  frontier  settlement  of  Pirara.  With  the 
exception  of  these  savannahs,  and  the  swamps  on 
the  Berbice,  the  interior  is  mostly  covered  with 
hill-ranges  and  dense  forests. . 

The  greatest  slope  of  the  country  is  towards  the 
N.,  in  which  direction  run  the  principal  rivers. 
The  chief  of  these  is  the  Esseqmbo,  which  rises 
in  the  Sierra  Acarai,  about  40  m.  N.  the  equator, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean  by  an  estuary 
nearlv  20  m.  wide,  after  a  course  of  at  least  62*0 
ra.  Its  entrance  is  much  impeded  by  shoals,  and 
it  is  navigable  for  sailing  vessels  for  only  about  50 
m.  from  its  mouth.  According  to  the  volume  of 
water,  its  current  is  more  or  less  strong,  but  it  is 
seldom  more  than  4  knots  an  hour,  even  during 
the  rainy  season.  The  Corentyn  rises  about  lat. 
1^  80',  and  long.  57<^,  and  dischaiges  itself  also  by 
an  estuary  20  ni.  wide.  Between  these  two  rivers 
run  the  Berbice  and  the  Demerara;  the  former 
may  be  ascended  for  165  m.  by  vessels  drawing 
7  ft  water;  the  latter  is  navigable  for  85  m.  above 
Georgetown,  which  is  situated  near  its  mouth. 
The  Mazaruni,  Cuynni,  Ac,  afiSuents  of  the  Esse- 
quibo, are  the  other  principal  streams.  AH  the 
large  rivers  bring  down  great  quantities  of  detri- 
tus, which  being  deposited  around  tbeur  mouths 
and  estuaries  renders  the  whole  coast  shofU.  For 
12  or  15  m.  seaward  the  mud  bottom  is  covered  by 
only  3  or  4  ft  water. 

Geology  and  Minerait. — These  deposits  around 
the  coast  rest  upon  deep  strata  of  strung  clay  of 
different  kinds,  alternating  with  others  of  sand, 
and  beds  of  small  shells ;  and  these  again  upon  a 
granitic  formation,  which  begins  to  appear  on  the 
surface  in  tlie  second  chain  of  mountains.  The 
granite  rocks  in  the  interior  often  assume  the 
most  imposing  and  singidar  forms ;  mural  preci- 
pices, with  cascades  1,400  or  1,500  ft  high  descend- 
ing over  them;  granite  boulders  of  huge  size, 
spread  over  extensive  tracts,  dec. ;  and  in  lat  2^ 
55'  is  a  natural  pvramid,  called  the  AtxxraipUj 
wooded  to  the  heig)it  of  850  ft,  and  rising  from 
that  limit  in  naked  grandeur  to  an  elevation  of 
about  900  ft  Mr.  Schomburgk  gives  a  sketch  of 
this  pyramid  in  the  *  Geog.  Joum.,'  x.  163.  The 
other  chief  rocks  are  porphyry,  and  various  kinds 
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of  trap,  gneiss,  clayslate,  sandstone,  coloured 
ochres,  &c :  there  is  a  total  absence  of  limestone 
and  its  modiiicaf  ions.  Traces  of  iron  are  frequent, 
but  none  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  dis- 
covered. Next  to  granite,  exceUentpipe  and  other 
clays  are  the  most  valuable  mineral  products. 

tlimate, — The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at 
Georgetown  is  81<^  2'  Fahr.,  the  maximum  9(P, 
the  minimum  74°  on  the  coast.  Two  wet  and  two 
dry  seasons  constitute  the  changes  of  the  year. 
The  great  dry  season  begins  towards  the  end  of 
August,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  Nov.,  after 
which  showers  of  rain  follow  to  the  end  of  Jan. ; 
the  short  dry  season  then  commences,  terminating 
about  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  rains  begin 
to  descend  in  torrents,  and  the  rivers  to  inundate 
their  banks.  The  winds  during  the  rains  are 
generally  westerly ;  in  the  dry  season  they  blow 
mostly  from  the  ocean,  particularly  in  the  day- 
time. Hurricanes  are  unknown,  gales  unfrequent : 
thunder-storms  occur  at  the  changes  of  the  sea- 
sons, but,  like  a  few  occasional  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes, are  not  attended  with  danger.  The  low 
and  swampy  coast^lands  are  unhealthy,  but  the 
interior  is  quite  otherwise ;  and  the  insalubrity  of 
Georgetown,  and  other  sea-port  towns,  has  been 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  quantitv  of  refuse  suf- 
Kred  to  collect  and  decompose  on  the  shore. 

Vegetable  Prorfucto.— The  forests  abound  with 
trees  of  immense  size,  including  the  mora  exceftOj . 
sipari  or  green-heartj  and  many  others,  yielding 
the  most  valuable  timber,  and  an  abundance  of 
medicinal  plants,  dye-woods,  and  others  of  excel- 
lent quality  for  cabinet-making.  Amotto,  so  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  colouring  of  cheese,  grows 
wild  in  profusion  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Co- 
rentyn.  That  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Ame- 
rican Flora,  the  Victoria  regioj  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Schomburgk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Berbice. 
(Geog.  Joum.)  Another  indigenous  plant  de- 
serving of  mention,  is  the  hai-arry^  a  papiliona- 
ceous vine,  the  root  of  whicb  contains  a  powerful 
narcotic,  and  is  commonly  used  by  the  Indians  in 
poisoning  waters  to  take  the  fish.  Ihe  Indians 
beat  the  roots  with  heavy  sticks,  till  it  is  in 
shreds,  like  coarse  hemp;  they  then  infuse  it,  and 
throw  the  infusion  over  the  area  of  the  river  or 
pool  selected.  In  about  20  minutes,  every  fish 
within  its  influence  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is 
either  tiken.  by  the  hand  or  shot  with  arrows.  A 
solid  cubic  foot  of  the  root  will  poison  an  acre  of 
water,  and  the  fish  are  not  thereby  deteriorated. 
(See  Hilhouse,  in  Geog.  Joum.,iv.) 

fVild  ^nifiMii*.— The  jaeuar,  puma,  peccari,  and 
wad  hog,  tapir,  and  many  kinds  of  deer,  abound  in 
Guiana:  the  sea-cow  is  met  with  in  the  larger 
rivers,  which  are  also  inhabited  by  the  cayman, 
alligator,  and  guana.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
formidable  serpents,  but  they  are  fortunately  of  a 
sluggish  and  inactive  nature.  The  birds  have  the 
most  magnificent  plumage.  Turtles  are  plentiful. 
The  rivers  teem  with  fish;  the  low-low,  a  species 
of  f»7t*r«»,  often  weighs  from  200  to  300  lbs.  The 
insect  tribes  are  not  excessively  annoyincf. 

Trade  and  QwnwKrcc.— The  staples  of  the  co- 
lony are  at  present  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  ;  the 
two  latter  were  formerly  almost  exclusively  grown, 
but  their  culture  is  now  in  a  great  measure  super- 
seded by  that  of  the  sugar-cane.  The  coast  re- 
gions are  the  only  parte  cultivated  for  sugar;  but 
many  tracts  in  the  interior  seem  to  be  equally 
well  fitted  for  that  purpose ;  coffee,  also,  is  grown 
only  on  the  coast,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Schom- 
buigk,  no  tract  appears  better  suited  for  it  than 
the  central  ridge  ol  the  mountains.  The  Indians 
have  generally  some  indigenous  cotton  growing 
round  their  huts,  and  among  the  Macusis  (on  the 


Rupununi)  it  is  raised  to  a  considerable  extent 
It  comes  to  perfection  in  most  parts  of  the  colony ; 
but  is  cultivated  by  the  colonists  chiefiy  on  the 
coast.  There  are  numerous  other  products,  wMch 
as  yet  neither  form  articles  of  export,  nor  of 
internal  consumption,  for  which  both  the  soil  and 
climate  are  suitable,  and  which  might  be  raised 
with  advantage,  were  it  not  for  the  want  of  labour. 
Among  these  are  rice,  maize,  Indian  millet,  Vic- 
toria wheat,  cocoa,  vanilla  (a  native  of  Guiana), 
tobacco,  and  cinnamon.  Between  the  Berbice  and 
the  Essequibo  there  is  a  tract  of  many  thousand 
acres,  possessing  the  means  of  constant  irrigation, 
on  a  small  portion  of  which  three  crops  a  year 
have  been  repeatetlly  raised;  but  at  present  it 
is  nearly  all  a  complete  wilderness,  and  will  so 
continue  till  labour  oecomes  more  flJ>uudant  and 
cheaper.  The  coast  region,  which  is  covered  by  a 
deep  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  forming  what  is 
called  a  pegasB  soil,  is  so  extremely  fertile  that 
6,000  and  even  8,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  from 
20,000  to  30,000  lbs.  of  plantains,  are  sometimes 
produced  on  an  acre ;  but  in  order  to  cultivate  this 
soil,.dams  and  embankmente  as  before  stated  are 
necessary,  and  agriculture  is  conducted  at  a  great 
outlay,  and  on  laige  estates. 

Large  herds  of  horses  and  cattle  wander  wild 
on  the  wide  but  ill-watered  savannahs  beyond 
the  Pacaraima ;  and,  with  little  exception,  nave 
hitherto  afforded  food  only  for  beasts  of  prey. 
The  savannahs  between  the  Berbice  and  the  De- 
merara  occupy  upwards  of  3,000  sq.  m. ;  they  are 
clothed  with  nutritious  grasses,  plentifully  irri- 
gated, and  interspersed  with  shady  woods.  Were 
tiiese  stocked  with  cattle  from  the  interior,  beef 
might  be  obtained  as  cheaply  as  in  the  U.  States. 
From  1,800  to  2,000  individuals,  7-10th8  Indians, 
are  employed  in  cutting  timber,  which  is  in  great 
demand  within  the  colony,  though  ite  export  has 
hitherto  been  very  trifling. 

Since  1837,  there  has  been  a  rapid  decrease  in 
the  quantities  of  the  staples  grown  and  exported. 
Different  circumstances  have  probably  conspired 
to  bring  about  this  result;  but  there  can  1>b  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  it  is  mainly  ascribable  to 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  aversion  of  the 
emancipated  negroes  to  severe  labour.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports  which,  in  1836,  amounted  to 
2,135,379^,  had  sunk  in  1860  to  1,513,452/1;  in 
1861,  to  1,583,649/.;  and  in  1862,  to  1,365,295/. 
The  imports  amounted  to  1,145,959/.  in  1860,  to 
1,339,713/.  in  1861,  and  to  1,107,18U  in  1862. 
Very  nearljr  the  whole  of  the  exports  are  sent  to 
Great  Britain  or  to  British  America  and  the  W. 
Indies.  There  are  about  250  m.  of  public  roads. 
Dutch  and  English  measures,  and  Spanish,  Dutch, 
and  English  monev  are  in  use. 

Government — The  government  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  and  a  court  of  policy,  consisting,  besides 
the  governor,  of  the  chief  justice,  attomey-geneml, 
collector  of  the  customs,  and  government  secre- 
tary, and  an  equal  number  of  unoflicial  persons 
elected  from  the  colonists  by  the  college  of  elec- 
tors. This  college  is  a  body  of  seven  members, 
appointed  by  the  inhab.  for  life,  whose  qualifica- 
tion is  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  6/. 
sterling  a  year.  The  unofilcial  members  of  the 
court  of  policy  serve  for  three  years,  and  go  out 
by  rotation.  There  is  a  college  of  financial  repre- 
sentatives of  six  members,  with  the  same  quali- 
fications as  the  members  of  the  college  of  electors, 
chosen  by  the  inhab.  for  two  j^ears.  The  court  of 
policy  decides  on  all  financial  regulations;  but 
when  they  have  prepared  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penses for  the  year,  and  the  mode  of  taxation,  and 
the  different  items  have  been  discussed  and  ac- 
ceded to  by  a  minority,  the  estimates  are  handed 
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over  to  the  financial  representatives,  who,  in  con- 
cert with  the  court  of  policy,  examine  the  charges. 
In  this  assembly,  which  is  called  the  Combined 
Court,  every  member,  whether  of  the  court  of 
policy  or  financial  representatives,  has  an  equal 
vote.  The  court  of  policy,  combined  with  the 
financial  representatives,  having  approved  of  and 
sanctioned  the  ways  and  means,  toey  are  passed 
into  a  law.  The  governor  not  only  has  a  casting 
vote,  as  president  of  the  court  of  policy,  but  an 
absolute  veto  on  all  laws  passed  by  a  majority. 
The  supreme  civil  court  consists  of  a  chief  judge, 
two  puisne  judges,  a  secretary,  registrar,  and  ac- 
countant. It  is  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  rolls 
court  in  each  co.,  in  which  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  presides.  The  supreme  cri- 
minal court  is  composed  of  three  dvil  judges  and 
three  assessors,  chosen  by  baUot.  Its  judgments 
are  decided  upon  by  a  minority  of  votes,  and  are 
delivered  in  open  court.  Inferior  criminal  courts 
are  holden  by  the  sherifis  of  each  county,  with 
whom  three  magistrates  are  associated.  Special 
magistrates,  appointed  from  England,  decide  be- 
tween the  masters  and  labourers  in  the  difierent 
districts ;  three  superintendents  of  rivers,  and  six 
post-holdera  are  appointed  for  the  protection  of 
the  Indians  in  the  mterior.  The  criminal  law  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  civil  cases 
are  ruled  by  the  Roman- Dutch  law,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  not  been  modified  by  orders  in  council  and 
local  ordinances.  The  military  foirce  consists  of  one 
regiment  of  the  line,  and  a  detachment  of  another. 
The  colonial  militia  has  been  disbanded. 

The  public  revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  on 
produce ;  on  incomes  of  500  dollars  and  upwards ; 
on  imports  not  of  the  origin  or  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  from  assessed  taxes  on  horses, 
carriages,  wine  and  spirit  licences.  The  total 
revenue  amounted  to  261,265/.  in  1863,  and  the 
expenditure,  in  the  same  year,  to  251,185Z.  The 
portion  of  the  20  millions  sterling  falling  to  this 
colony,  as  compensation  for  the  freedom  of  slaves, 
amounted  to  4,268,8092. 

The  only  towns  worthy  of  mention  are  Geoige- 
town  and  New  Amsterdam.  Georgetown,  formerly 
Stabrock,  the  cap.  and  seat  of  government,  is  on 
the  £.  bank  of  the  Demerara,  near  its  mouth;  lat. 
(P  49^  20"  N.,  long  58<^  1 1'  30"  W.  Except  Water 
Street,  which  is  built  close  to  the  river,  the  streets 
are  wide  and  traversed  by  canals ;  the  houses  are 
of  wood,  seldom  above  two  stories  high,  shaded  by 
proiecting  roofs,  having  verandahs  and  porticoes, 
and  surrounded  by  garaens  separated  by  trenches. 
An  edifice  facing  the  river,  built  of  brick  and 
stuccoed,  which  cost  the  colony  upwards  of  5,000/., 
comprises  all  the  government  ofiices :  near  it  are 
the  Scotch  church,  market-house,  and  town  guard- 
house. Within  a  mile  of  the  town,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  is  Fort  William  Fr^erick,  a  small 
road  fort.  A  handsome  Gothic  church,  which  cost 
13,000/.,  has  been  erected  at  Geoigetown ;  another 
episcopal  church  stands  on  the  parade  ground, 
liesidcs  which  it  has  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
Wesleyan  chapel,  3  public,  an  infant,  and  8  private 
schools,  a  colonial  hospital,  an  excellent  seaman's 
hospital,  a  savings'  banks,  two  commercial  banks, 
and  an  amateur  theatre.  Shops  and  stores  are 
numerous,  and  European  goods  of  all  kuds  plenti- 
ful ;  no  duty  being  laid  on  English  merchandise. 
The  markets  are  good,  and  a  new  market-house  is 
being  erected.  Isew  Amsterdam,  on  the  Berbice, 
in  lat,  6°  15'  N.,  long.  57^27'  W.,  extending  about 
1^  m.  along  the  river,  is  intersecced  by  canals,  and 
has  about  3,000  inhabitants.  It  has  English, 
Scotch,  and  Dutch  churches,  Rom.  Catholic  and 
Wesleyan  chapels,  a  free  school,  court-house,  bar- 
racks, fort,  many  conunodicus  wharfs  and  ware- 
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houses,  and  two  commercial  banks.     It  is  less 
unhealthy  than  Georgetown. 

History, — According  to  some,  Columbus  dis- 
covered Guiana  in  1498  :  others  gave  that  honour 
to  Vasco  Nunez  in  1604.  The  Dutch,  who  were 
its  first  European  settlers,  established  some  settle- 
ments near  the  Pomeroon  and  elsewhere  in  its 
neighbourhood,  in  1580,  and  several  further  to  the 
E.  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  English  began  to 
form  settlements  about  1630.  Most  of  Guiana, 
however,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  till 
1796,  when  Demerara  and  Essequibo  surrendered 
to  the  English.  They  were  restored  to  the 
Batavian  republic  in  1802 ;  and  re-taken  by  the 
British  in  1803.  The  territory  called  British 
Guiana  has  belonged  to  us  ever  ancc  that  period : 
that  called  Dutch  Guiana  was  given  up  to  Holland 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war. 

GUIANA  (DUTCH).  This  territory  is  inter- 
mediate, both  in  size  and  position,  between  British 
and  French  Guiana.  It  extends  between  the  2nd 
and  6th  deg.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  53rd  and  57th  deg. 
W.  long,  having  E.  French  Guiana,  from  whidi 
it  is  separated  by  the  Maronv,  S.  Brazil,  W.  the 
Corentyn,  which  divides  it  from  British  Guiana, 
and  N.  the  Atlantic  Length,  N.  to  S.  250  m. ; 
average  breadth,  about  155  m.  Area  about  38,500 
sq.  m.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  Indians  and  Maroons, 
estimated  at  65,000,  of  whom  6,000  are  whites  or 
free  coloured  people,  chiefly  Dutch,  French,  and 
Jews,  and  the  remainder  negro  slaves.  The  ma- 
roons of  the  interior  are  the  descendants  of  runaway 
negroes,  and  were  very  troublesome  during  the 
past  century;  they  have  now,  however,  adopted 
much  more  settled  habits  than  formerly,  and 
receive  annual  presents  of  weapons  and  arms  from 
the  Dutch,  the  territory  they  occupy  forming  a 
kind  of  military  frontier  to  the  colony.  The 
physical  ^graphy,  climate,  and  productions  of 
Dutch  Guuina  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those 
of  British  Guiana.  All  the  rivers  have  a  N.  direc- 
tion ;  the  chief  is  the  Surinam,  which  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  country,  and  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic, after  a  course  of  nearly  300  m.  It  gives 
its  name  to  the  N.  portion  of  the  territory,  and  is 
navigable  for  large  ships  for  about  4  leagues  from 
the  coast.  Paramaribo  is  situated  near  its  mouth. 
About  50  ships  are  employed  in  the  transport  of 
the  produce  of  the  colony  to  Europe.  Sugar  is 
the  chief  sUple,  and  about  25,000,000  lbs.  are 
produced  annually ;  the  export  of  oofiee  may  be 
estimated  at  about  4,000,000  lbs.  a  year;  cocoa, 
cotton,  rice,  cassava,  and  yams  are  also  grown  in  . 
considerable  quantities ;  and  plentiful  supplies  of 
various  descriptions  of  timber,  and  of  woods  for 
cabinet  work,  with  gums,  balsams,  and  other 
drugs,  are  procured  from  the  interior.  Provisions, 
arms,  and  manufactured  goods  are  imported  from 
Holland;  provisions  are  also  imported  from  the 
U.  States,  to  which  the  exports  are  svrup  and 
mm ;  there  is  some  commerce  with  the  W.  Indies, 
and  a  smuggling  trade  is  carried  on  with  Colombia. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  governor-general 
and  a  high  council.  The  cap.  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment is  Paramaribo,  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants, 
tliree-fourths  of  whom  are  blacks,  or  of  mixecl 
descent.  It  is  neatly  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  style, 
and  has  R.  Catholic,  English,  and  Lutheran 
churches,  a  German,  and  a  Portuguese  Jewish 
synagogue,  and  an  exchange,  and  is  the  centre  of 
the  trade  of  the  colony.  The  fort  of  Zeelandia,  a 
little  N.  of  the  town,  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  and  the  seat  of  most  of  the  government 
establishments. 

GUIANA  (FRENCH^  This,  which  is  the 
most  E.  and  smallest  division  of  Guiana,  lies  be- 
tween the  2nd  and  6tli  deg.  N.  lat.,  and  51j^  and 
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64^  deg,  W.  loBg.|  ha\'ing  E.  and  S.  Brazil,  W. 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  N.  and  NE.  the  Atlantic. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  250  m. ;  breadth  varying  from 
100  to  190  m.  Area  27,560  sq.  m.  Pop.  19,659 
in  1861. 

The  coast  plain  (basses  terres)  is  an  alluvial 
tract  of  extreme  fertilitv,  interspersed  with  a  few 
isolated  hills,  apparently  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
some  ranges  of  low  hillocks.  The  uplands  (terres 
hautes)  are  also  very  fertile,  their  soil  being 
generally  argillaceous,  more  or  less  intermixed 
with  granite,  sand,  and  tufa,  and  in  some  parts 
highly  ferruginous.  The  momitain  chains  run  £. 
and  Vir. ;  they  are  almost  wholly  granite,  but  no 
whnre  reach  any  great  elevation ;  in  the  centre  of 
the  colony  they  rise  from  1,600  to  2,^00  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Few  countries  are  more 
abundantly  watered.  There  are  upwards  of  20 
rivers  of  tolerable  size,  all  of  which  have  a  N. 
course.  Their  mouths  are  obstructed  by  sand- 
banks, and  do  not  admit  of  the  entrance  of  vessels 
drawing  more  than  12  or  15  ft.  water ;  they  cease 
to  be  navigable,  except  for  canoes,  at  a  distance 
of  from  45  to  60  m.  inland.  In  the  rainy  season 
they  inundate  the  low  country  to  a  great  extent, 
but  are  then  innavigable  from  their  rapidity.  The 
coasts  are  low,  and,  except  at  the  river  mouths, 
ships  cannot  approach  the  shore.  There  is  only 
one  roadstead,  that  of  Cayenne,  where  vessels  can 
ride  in  security.  Several  small  rocky  or  wooded 
islands  lie  off  the  coast,  among  which  is  Cayenne, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozapoh,  on  which  the  cap.  is 
built.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Bntish 
<xuiana ;  but  the  coast  lands  appear  to  be  less 
unhealthy.  About  50  or  60  m.  from  the  coast  the 
country  b^ns  to  be  covered  with  vast  forests. 
The  lowlands  are  in  a  great  part  uncleared,  and 
covered  with  underwood.  The  settled  and  occu- 
pied lands  were  dispersed  in  1836  over  a  surfiice 
of  230  sa.  leagues,  or  about  l-80th  part  only  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  colony,  the  rest  of  which 
is  tenanted  by  wild  beasts  and  roving  Indians. 
The  cultivated  lands  are  chietiy  given  up  to  the 
px>wth  of  sugar  cane,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  spices. 
The  sugar  plantations,  in  1861,  covered  452 
hectares,  and  produced  509,061  kilogs.  of  sugar ; 
coffee  was  grown,  in  the  same  year,  on  498 
hectares,  and  produced  74,700  kilogs. ;  and  cloves, 
weighing  34,341  kilogs.,  came  from  250  hectares 
of  land.  (Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Foreign 
Countries,  Part  ix.  p.  252.) 

The  sugar-cane  was  introduced  by  the  earliest 
colonists,  and  its  culture  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended since  1829 ;  it  is  grown  only  on  the  low 
lands.  Coffee  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  \V. 
Indies,  and  its  culture  has  rather  diminished  of 
late  years.  Cotton,  cocoa,  aniatto,  and  vanilla 
are  indigenous.  The  clove  succeeds  pretty  well, 
especially  on  the  uplands ;  other  spices  have  met 
with  only  doubtful  success.  Cocoa  is  unfit  for  the 
French  markets,  and  most  of  what  is  grown  is 
exported  to  the  U.  States :  indigo  and  tobacco  are 
of  very  inferior  quality.  Manioc,  rice,  maize,  and 
bananas  are  grown,  but  the  quantities  produced 
tiuctuate  greatly,  and  are  often  insufficient  for 
home  consumption.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  cx- 
f  lorts,  except  cocoa  and  a  small  quantity  of  sugar, 
are  sent  to  France.  Of  sugar,  the  total  exports 
iu  1861  were  of  the  value  of  168,709  fr.,  of  which 
the  amount  of  155,653  fr.  went  to  France.  The 
entire  exports  of  French  Guiana,  in  1861,  was  of 
the  value  of  1,299,415  fr.,  or  51,976/.,  while  the 
imports  in  the  same  vear  amounted  to  6,474,990  fr., 
or  259,000/, 

French  Guiana  is  divided  into  two  districts, 
those  of  Cayenne  and  Sinnamary ;  and  fourteen 
communes,  composing  six  electoral   arrondisse- 
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meuts,  and  sending  sixteen  deputies  to  the  colo- 
nial counciL  Cayeime,  tJie  seat  of  government 
(which  see),  is  the  only  town  worth  notice.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  governor,  assisted  by  a 
privy  council  of  seven  of  the  highest  c^cial  func- 
tionaries ;  and  the  colonial  council,  composed  of 
sixteen  members,  elected  for  five  years,  by  inhab. 
of  French  descent,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  bom, 
or  having  resided  in  Guiana  for  two  vears,  and 
paying  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  200  fr.  a 
year,  or  the  possessors  of  property  to  the  value  of 
20,000  fr.  Shivery  was  abolished  in  French 
Guiana  by  decree  of  the  Republican  government 
of  France  in  the  year  1848. 

Guiana  was  colonized  early  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Some  French  adventurers  first  settled  at 
Cayenne  in  1604 ;  and  with  only  a  few  short  in- 
terruptions from  the  Dutch  and  English,  the 
French  held  that  station  and  the  rest  of  the 
colony  till  1809 :  it  was  then  taken  possession  of 
by  the  English  and  the  Portuguese,  and  held  by 
the  latter  till  1815,  w^hen,  in  pursuance  of  the 
Treatv  of  Paris,  it  was  restored  to  France. 

GUlENNE,  one  of  the  provs.  into  which  France 
was  divided  previously  to  the  Revolution.  It  was 
situated  in  the  SW.  part  of  Uie  kingdom,  on  both 
sides  the  Gironde ;  and  is  now  distributed  among 
the  deps.  of  the  (jironde,  Lotr-et-Garonne,  Dor- 
dogne.  Lot,  and  Aveyron. 

GUILDFORD,  a  parL  bor.  and  market  town  of 
England,  co.  Surrey,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  hund. 
Woking,  on  the  Wey,  27  m,  SW.  London  by  road, 
and  30|  m.  by  London  and  South  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  8,020  in  1861.  Guildford,  as  seen 
from  the  W.,  has  an  imposing  apjjearanoe,  being 
principally  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  chalk 
down,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Wey,  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  five  arches.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
one  long,  broad,  and  well-built,  but  inconveniently 
steep,  street,  which  u  crossed  by  several  other 
streets  of  inferior  dimensions.  It  is  well  paved, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  forced 
up  iTom  the  river.  It  has  three  par.  churches,  all 
ancient  stnictures;  a  handsome  co.  hall,  town- 
ball,  council-chamber,  a  gaol,  rebuilt  in  1765; 
chapels  belonging  to  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
Quakers,  Rom.  Catholics,  Ac. ;  a  large  free  gram- 
mar school,  founded  by  Edward  YI.,  with  an  en- 
dowment for  a  scholar  at  Cambridge  and  at  Ox- 
ford ;  a  charity-school,  at  which  twenty-five  boys 
are  educated  and  clothed ;  and  a  theatre ;  Guild- 
ford was  a  residence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
and  the  ruined  kee|)^  of  a  castle,  consisting  of  a 
quadrangular  tower,  70  ft.  high,  and  built  of  flint, 
ragstone,  and  Roman  bricks,  forms  a  picturesque 
object  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  town.  The 
traces  of  an  ancient  palace  are  also  clearly  dis- 
coverable. Since  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Reform  Act,  Guildford  has  been  go- 
verned by  four  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  mayor, 
and  twelve  councillors.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
here,  and  the  assizes  in  the  summer  circuits  here 
and  at  Croydon  altcmatclv.  Guildford  has  sent 
two  meras.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the 
right  of  voting  was  in  the  freeholders  and  free- 
men resident  in  the  town,  paying  scot  and  lot. 
The  Bouiidar}'  Act  considerably  extended  the 
limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  Registered  electors,  721 
in  1865.  Cor|)oration  revenue,  2,100/.  Guildford 
has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  metropolis  in 
corn,  timber,  malt,  &c.,  sent  to  London  by  the  rail- 
way. Market-day,  Saturday,  for  com,  and  other 
necessaries.  Fairs,  May  4  and  Nov.  22.  for  horses 
and  cattle. 

GUILSBOROUGH,  or  GUISBOROUGH,  a 
market  to^ii.and  par.  of  England,  co.  York,  N. 
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Riding,  E.  (Uv.,  Langbourgh  lib.,  39  m.  N.  York, 
and  21  m.  £.  Darlington.  The  par.  comprises  five 
townships.  Area  of  township  of  Guilsborough, 
6,120  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  4,084  in  1861.  The  town 
stands  in  a  small  but  beautiful  and  very  produc- 
tive vallev  near  the  river  Tees,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cleveland  hills.  It  consists  of  a  single  wide 
and  handsome  street,  lined  with  old  but  substan- 
tial houses.  The  church  is  a  modem  edifice,  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  one  attached  to  the 
Austin  Priorv,  established  here  in  1129,  some 
ruins  of  which  still  remain  in  the  meadows  S.  of 
the  town.  In  the  church-yard  are  the  grammar- 
school  and  hospital,  founded  by  the  last  prior,  and 
chartered  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1561.  The  hos- 
pital lodges  and  clothes  six  old  men  and  six  old 
women,  and  gives  them  a  money  allowance  for 
food  and  coals.  Guisborough  is  a  quiet  country 
town,  with  little  trade,  except  on  Monday,  the 
market-day,  and  its  six  fair  days  (last  Tuesday 
in  April  and  May,  third  Tuesday  in  May,  Aug., 
and  SepL,  and  second  Tuesdav  in  Nov.).  It  used, 
however,  to  have  a  considerable  trade  in  alum,  and 
the  first  alum-works  in  England  were  begun  here 
about  1600.  This  mineral  is  worked  in  some  of 
the  neighbouring  parishes,  especially  Lofthouse ; 
but  it  has  for  many  years  ceased  to  be  a  branch  of 
indostrv  at  Guisborough. 

GUIMARAENS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Entre  Duero-y-Minho,  cap.  of  a  comarca  of  same 
name,  28  m.  NNE.  Oporto,  and  196  m.  N.  by  E. 
Lisbon.  Pop.  8,612  in  1858.  The  town  is  built 
un  a  slight  elevation  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
and  productive  plain  between  two  small  rivers,  the 
Ave  and  ViseUa,  and  is  surrounded  with  fortifica- 
tions. The  streets,  which  are  wide  and  straight, 
are  lined  with  well-built  houses,  and  there  are 
several  handsome  paseot,  or  squares.  Amou^  the 
public  buildings  are  four  churches,  one  of  which  is 
collegiate,  and  remarkable  for  its  fine  architec- 
ture :  there  are  also  five  convents  and  four  hospi- 
tals. It  has  some  small  manufactures  of  cutlery, 
hardware,  and  linen.  There  are  thermal  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  were  known  to  the 
Romans.  The  ancient  town  is  said  to  have  been 
founded,  anno  500  B.C.,  under  the  name  of  Ara- 
(iuca :  the  modem  one  was  the  first  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  monarchy. 

GUINEA,  a  name  applied  by  Europan  geo- 
graphers to  designate  a  portion  of  the  VV.  coast  of 
Afnca.  The  origin  of  tno  word  is  nota  ccurately 
ascertained,  nor  are  writers  agreed  respecting  the 
limite  of  coast  to  which  the  name  should  ext-end. 
D'Anville,  and  the  older  geographers,  apply  it  to 
the  line  of  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  to 
that  of  the  Quorra ;  whereas  Ritter,  and  the  more 
modem  authors,  extend  its  confines  from  C.  Verga, 
lat,  10°  30'  N.,  to  the  mouth  of  Nouise's  river,  lat. 
17<^  S.,  and  call  the  district  S.  of  C.  Lopez,  lat.  6° 
S.,  comprising  Conjjo,  Angola,  and  Benguela,  by 
the  name  of  S.  Guinea ;  while  under  N.  Guinea, 
iir  Guinea  Proper,  are  comprehended  Sierra  Leone, 
Liberia,  the  Grain  and  Ivory  Coast,  Ashantee,  Da- 
homey, Benin,  and  Biafra.  'The  description  of  this 
extensive  line  of  coast  will  be  found  under  the 
heads  of  the  countries  above  mentioned. 

GUINGAMP,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Cotes-du- 
Xord,  cap.  arrond. :  on  the  Trieux,  in  an  exten- 
Mve  plam,  17  ra.  VVSW.  St.  Brieuc  Pop.  7,850 
in  1861.  The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  with 
walls,  parta  of  which  still  exist ;  a  spacious  street 
intersects  it  from  end  to  end,  about  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  singular  par.  church,  with  a  square 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  dome.  The  town  contains 
several  good  edifices,  and  is  surrounded  by  agree- 
able wSks.  It  has  manufactures  of  the  fabrics 
named  from  the  town  gmgbamn,  linen  cloth,  thread, 
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&Cy  and  twelve  fairs  yearly,  at  which  large  quan- 
tities of  com,  cattle,  flax,  hemp,  and  manufactured 
goods,  are  sold. 

GUIPUZCOA-    See  Biscay. 

GUJERAT,  GUJRAT;  or  GUZERAT  (Ctir- 
jura  Naahtrdjf  an  extensive  prov.  of  W.  Hindo- 
stan,  chiefly  between  lat.  21<^  and  24°  N.,  and 
long.  69©  and  78°  E. ;  having  N.  Rajpootana,  E. 
M<Uwah  and  Candeish,  S.  Aumn^i^abad  and  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  W.  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Gulf  of  Cut«h,  and  the  Runn.  It  comprises  the 
N.  districts  of  the  British  presidency  of  Bombay, 
part  of  the  Guicowar's  dom.,  and  the  territories  of 
many  smaller  chieftains.  Its  length,  E.  to  W.. 
may  be  estimated  at  300  m.,  by  an  average  breadth 
of  about  180.  Total  area  41,586  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
estimat.  at  8,500,000.  Guierat  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  NE.  by  steep  and  craggy  mountains  of 
difficult  access,  sending  out  many  ramifications, 
the  intervals  between  which  are  filled  with  jungle. 
Into  this  part  of  the  prov.  the  Mahrattas  were 
never  able  to  penetrate  *,  but  they  conquered  the 
S.  part,  consisung  of  an  open  fertile  plain,  appa- 
rently level,  but  in  reality  intersected  by  numerous 
ravines  and  chasms,  and  watered  bv  numerous 
rivers.  The  W.  part  consists  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Guierat,  stretching  into  the  ocean  between  the 
Gulfs  of  Cambay  and  Cutch,  about  190  m.  in 
length,  by  100  broad,  and  which  forms  the  great 
nucleus  of  the  Guicowar's  territories. 

The  N\V.  part  of  the  prov.  is  in  part  a  swampy 
plain  where  it  adjoins  the  Runn,  and  an  arid  desert 
continuous  with  that  of  N  W.  India.  The  climate 
is  oppressively  hot  in  summer,  but,  in  wmter, 
temperate  and  agreeable.  Though  in  parts  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  barren  land,  it  is,  upon  the  whole, 
one  of  the  richest  parts  of  Hindostan,  both  as  re- 
spects its  productiveness  and  the  condition  of  its 
pop.  Of  1,452,000  acres  in  tillage  in  British 
Gujerat,  it  was  estimated,  some  years  since,  that 
157,720  were  under  cotton  culture,  4,956  under 
sugar-cane,  1,923  under  indigo,  10,766  under  to- 
bacco, and  the  rest  appropriated  to  the  growth  of 
grains  and  garden  produce.  All  the  forgoing 
articles  of  growth  are  of  excellent  quality ;  indigo 
was,  however,  grown  formerly  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  now.  Oil,  hemp,  flax,  and  pnbe,  are 
the  other  principal  kinds  of  produce.  In  the 
British  districts,  nearly  all  the  land  is  cultivated 
that  is  capable  of  yielding  an  adequate  return ;  in 
some  parts  of  the  prov.  there  are  fine  pasture 
lands,  on  which  manv  good  horses  and  draught 
cattle  are  reared.  Tfie  land  is  assessed  on  the 
village  system,  the  tax  being  collected  through 
the  medium  of  potails^  or  head-men.  (See  Bom- 
bay Presid.)  In  the  British  territories,  most  of 
the  land  is  occupied  by  ])ejrmanent  tenants :  lease- 
hold lands  are  few.  'There  are  also  few  land- 
holders of  any  extent ;  and  in  Kattywar,  property 
is  very  much  subdivided.  The  inhab.  are  mosUy 
Hindoos,  amongst  whom  the  Jain  sect  are  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  prov.  of  India,  llic 
pop.  is,  however,  cxtremel.v  mixed,  and  includes 
numerous  tribes  of  Grassias,  Katties,  Coolies, 
Bheels,  Mewassies,  Bhatts,  and  other  lawless  races, 
who  acted  an  important  part  during  the  wars  of 
the  Mahratta  and  other  dynasties  that  long 
troubled  this  part  of  India.  Manv  of  these  tribes 
still  lead  a  roving  life ;  but  most  of  them  have  now 
adopted  peaceful  occupations.  Besides  its  native 
tribes,  Gujerat  (with  Bombay)  is  tlie  chief  seat  of 
the  Parsees,  a  people  who  emigrated  from  Persia 
in  the  7th  centurj',  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Sassanide  dynasty  by  the  Mohammedans.  (For 
some  detaib*  respecting  them,  see  Bombay.)  The 
Mohammedans  in  Gujerat  make  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  pop.    Almost  all  the  castes  of  tills  prov. 
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work  at  the  loom  occasionally,  and  cotton  fabrics, 
Bcnt  in  considerable  quantities  to  Bombay,  form, 
in  fact,  the  chief  export  of  the  piov.,  after  com  and 
raw  cotton.  The  Surat  manufactures,  of  various 
kinds,  have  long  been  famous  for  their  cheapness 
and  good  quality.  The  principal  imports  of  the 
])rov.  are  sugar,  raw  silk,  pepper,  cocoa-nuts,  co- 
chineal, and  woollen  goods.  During  the  period  of 
its  independence  in  ^e  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
(lujerat  enjoyed  a  much  more  flourishing  trade 
than  at  present;  but  there  are  still  manv  rich 
native  merchants  in  the  towns,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Baroach,  Baroda,  Cambay, 
Gogo,  Bhownuggur,  Chumpaneer,  and  Junaghur. 
(iujerat  was  subjected  by  the  Mohammedans  under 
Mahmoud,  of  Ghizni,  about  1025 :  from  1390  to 
1572,  it  belonged  to  a  native  Rajpoot  dynasty, 
which  had  re>'olted  from  the  Moguls ;  but  at  the 
latter  date  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  £mperor 
Ai^bar.  After  the  death  of  Aurungxebe,  in  1707, 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  remained 
a  part  of  their  empire  till  the  destruction  of  tibeir 
power  by  the  British. 

GUMBINNEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Prussia, 
cap.  ^v.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Pissa,  70  m.  £. 
Kdnigsberg,  on  the  railway  from  Kttnigsberg  to 
Wilna.  Pop.  8,010  in  1861.  The  town  is  regu- 
larly built,  and  has  several  churches,  2  hospitids,  a 
public  library,  a  gymnasium,  and  schools  of  mid- 
wifery and  architecture.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
supenor  courts,  and  council  for  its  gov.,  and  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  stockings,  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  and  some  trade  in  com  and 
luisced. 

GUNDWANA,  a  large  prov.  of  the  Deocan, 
Hindostau,  extending  between  laL  18^  and  25^^ 
N.,  and  long.  TP  80'  and  86©  E. ;  having  N.  the 
provs.  Malwah  and  Allahabad,  E.  those  of  Bahar 
and  Orissa,  8.  the  Northern  Circars  and  Hyder- 
abad, and  W.  Beeder,  Berar,  and  Candeish.  It 
comprises  the  NE.  portion  of  the  table  land  of 
Central  India,  and  is  chiefly  included  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  nyah  of  Berar  (the  Nagpoor  rajah) 
and  the  ceded  and  almost  unexplored  territories 
in  the  SW.  parts  of  the  British  presidency  of 
BengaL  A  large  proportion  of  its  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, and  some  of  the  largest  secondanr  rivers 
of  Hindostan  rise  within  its  limits ;  as  the  Ner- 
budda,  Sone,  Mahanuddy,  Ac.,  while  the  Wurda 
and  Godavery  bound  it  'VV.;  but  in  general  it  is 
ill-watered,  unhealthv,  covered  with  jungle,  and 
<hinlv  inhabited.  TLe  pop.  consists  chiefly  of 
(ionJs,  apparently  an  aboriginal  people,  at  a  re- 
mote period  partly  conquered  and  converted  by 
the  Hindoos,  and  tiie  remainder  driven  to  the  hills 
and  jungles,  where  they  live  nearly  in  a  state  of 
nature,  the  country  continuing  in  be  for  the  most 
fNirt  a  sort  of  primeval  wilderness.  Their  broad 
flat  noses,  thick  lips,  and  often  curly  hair,  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  other  native  tribes  of 
Hindostan.  Some  are  domesticated  in  the  plains, 
where  they  make  good  agricultural  labourers; 
those  who'  live  wild,  on  the  contrary,  have  no 
agriculture,  and  subsist  on  roots,  vegetables,  bam- 
boo-shoots, and  whatever  animal  food  they  can 
obtain.  Their  own  idols  are  of  the  radest  descrip- 
tion, but  they  have  also  borrowed  many  objects  of 
worship  from  the  Hindoos,  to  which  they  ofier  up 
animal,  and  even  human,  sacrifices ;  in  many  parts 
they  divide  themselves  into  castes,  like  the  Hmdoos, 
and  have  adopted  various  institutions  and  prac- 
tices from  them  and  the  Mohammedans.  Their 
language  contains,  among  ita  elementary  words, 
many  of  Teliiiga  and  Tamul  origin.    TLc  chief 
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towns  in  Gundwana  are  Nagpoor,  Sumbhulpoor, 
Deoghnr,  Mundlah,  &c  Decighur  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  an  extensive  Hindoo  empire;  but  the 
S.  part  of  the  prov.  was  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  Telingana,  which,  with  Deoghnr,  afterwards 
constituted  a  portion  of  the  Bhamenee  empire  of 
the  Deocan :  while  the  N.  parts  of  the  country  were 
tributary  to  the  Mogul  emperors.  There  are, 
however,  no  remains  in  the  prov.  to  indicate  that 
it  ever  flourished  as  a  highly  civilised  or  cultivated 
oountnr. 

GUSTROW,  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  G,  D. 
Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name, 
on  the  Nebel,  81  m.  ENE.  Schwerin,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  9,212  in  I860. 
The  town  is  walled,  has  an  anc  castle,  now  con- 
verted into  a  workhouse  and  house  of  correction, 
and  several  handsome  public  edifices,  among  which 
are,  the  cathedral,  2  other  churches,  and  the 
government  house.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of 
chancery,  and  boards  of  taxation  and  police,  and 
is  a  town  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 
It  has  between  50  and  60  manufactories  or  different 
kinds,  including  many  breweries  -and  distilleries. 
Two  large  fairs  for  cattle  and   wool   are  held 
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GWALIOR,  a  strong  fortress  and  town  of  Hin- 
dostan, and  the  modem  cap.  of  Scindia*s  dom., 
prov.  Agra,  61  m.  SE.  Agra,  and  260  NE.  bv  N. 
Oojein ;  lat  26<>  15'  N.,  long.  78^  1'  E.  It  stands 
on  a  precipitous,  isolated  hill,  close  around  the 
brow  of  which  its  defences  of  stone  are  carried. 
This  hill  is  rather  more  than  1^  m.  in  lengUi ;  but 
its  greatest  breadth  does  not  exceed  300  yards: 
the  neight  at  its  N.  end  is  342  ft.  At  this  end  ia 
a  palace ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  fort  are 
two  remarkable  pj^amidal  buildings  of  red  stone^ 
in  the  most  ancient  style  of  Hindoo  architecture. 
The  only  gate  is  towards  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
E.  side ;  from  which,  by  several  flights  of  steps, 
you  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  rock.  Within  the 
citadel  there  are  large  natural  excavations,  w^hich 
furnish  a  supply  of  excellent  water.  The  town, 
which  runs  along  the  E.  side  of  the  hill,  is  large, 
well  inhabited,  and  contains  many  good  houses  of 
stone,  which  is  furnished  in  abundance  by  the 
neighbouring  hills.  E.  of  the  town  runs  the  river 
Soonrica,  beyond  which  is  a  laige  Mohammedan 
tomb,  a  handsome  stone  building,  with  a  cupola 
covered  >vith  blue  enameL  There  are  numerous 
caves  adjacent  to  the  fort,  said  to  contain  many 
Buddhic  sculptures.  Gwaiior,  from  ita  position, 
must  always  nave  been  a  military  post  of  great 
importance,  but  by  no  means  impregnable ;  fur  it 
has  frequently  changed  masters.  It  was  taken  by 
escalade  in  1780  by  the  British;  but  finally  ceded, 
in  1805,  to  Scindia,  and  has  since  been  the  per- 
manent residence  of  his  court. 

GYONGYOS,  a  market^town  of  Hungry,  co. 
Heves,  at  the  foot  df  the  Matra  mountaina ;  2!S 
m.  SW.  by  W.  Erlau,  and  42  m.  NE.  Pesth.  Pop. 
15,450  in  1867.  The  town  has  several  churches, 
a  Franciscan  gymnasium,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
high  school;  manufacturea  of  woollen  cloth, 
leather,  hats,  brandy,  dec,  and  a  large  trade  in 
agricultural  produce  and  catUe.  Good  wine  is 
made  in  its  vicinity. 

GYULA,  a  market-town  of  Hungar\',  cap.  co. 
Bekes,  on  the  White  Kijriis,  85  m.  NI^W.  Arad. 
Pop.  16,632  in  1857.  The  town  consists  of  two 
parts,  Hungarian  and  German  Gyula,  separated 
by  the  river;  it  has  a  fortress,  a  county-hall, 
several  churches,  some  oil-mills,  and  a  lai^ge  trade 
in  cattle. 
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TTAARLEM,  or  HARLEM,  one  of  the  prin- 
dpal  cities  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  N.  Hol- 
land, cap.  arrond.  and  cant. ;  on  the  Spaain,  10 
m.  VV.  Amsterdam,  on  the  railway  from  Rotterdam 
to  Amsterdam.  Pop.  29,426  in  1861.  The  city 
is  now  in  great  part  destitute  of  defences,  but  was 
formerly  a  place  of  some  strength,  having  been 
fortified  in  the  16th  century  with  brick  walls, 
parts  of  which,  with  an  old  gateway,  still  remain. 
It  has  an  ancient  and  somewhat  din^  aspect. 
The  architecture  of  some  of  the  houses  is  remark- 
ably picturesque,  witJi  sharp-pointed  gables ;  and 
the  nwfs  show  several  rows  of  small  attic  win- 
dows, like  what  one  is  accustomed  to  see  in  old 
Flemish  pict4]res.  The  streets  are  arranged  in  an 
irregular  manner,  with  cross  aUeys  and  back 
courts,  and  few  of  them  have  havens'in  the  centre, 
which  is  quite  a  singularity  in  a  Dutch  town.  Its 
pop.  at  present  is  greatly  below  what  it  formerly 
contained.  It  has  a  large  paved  market-place  sur- 
rounded by  several  of  the  principal  edifices  of  the 
city,  as  the  church  of  8t.  Bavou,  a  vast  Gothic 
structure,  with  a  high  square  tower;  the  flesh- 
market,  and  the  Stadthatu,  a  tine  building.  Oppo- 
8Jte  the  church  is  a  statue  of  Laurence  C^ter,  the 
reputed  inventor  of  moveable  types,  a  citizen  of 
Haarlem.  St.  Bavon's  has  somewhat  of  a  naked 
appearance  inside;  but  its  organ  has  long  been 
considered  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in  Europe. 
It  is  supported  on  porphyry  pilhure,  and  fills  up 
the  whole  of  one  end  of  the  church,  reaching  up 
to  the  roof.  It  has  nearly  6,000  pipes ;  its  tones 
are  remarkably  fine,  and  its  power  very  ^at; 
but  in  the  diiuneter  of  some  of  its  pipes,  it  has 
been  surpassed  by  organs  built  at  York,  Birming- 
ham, .and  other  English  towns.  Immediately 
under  the  organ,  and  between  two  masses  of 
l^illars,  is  a  group  of  figures  the  size  of  life,  in 
white  marble,  representing  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  The  remaining  chief  public  buildings 
and  institutions  in  Haarlem  are  several  churches, 
public  charities  and  schools,  the  Teylerian  Mu- 
seum, with  a  good  collection  of  philosophical  in- 
struments, and  others  of  fossils,  at  which  lectures 
on  different  scientific  subjects  are  delivered ;  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and  many  other  schools. 
There  are  several  good  private  collections  of  paint- 
ings. Haarlem  is  the  residence  of  a  civil  governor 
ajid  a  military  commandant;  is  a  bishop's  see, 
and  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction 
and  commerce.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  velvets,  rugs,  carpets, 
lace,  ribands,  soap,  and  oiL  Many  of  these  have 
greatly  dechned;  but  several  cotton  factories, 
which  have  been  established  in  its  i\eighbourhood, 
appear  to  be  flourishing,  and  the  manufacture  of 
cotum  goods  has  increased  materially  since  the  se- 
paration of  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  one  of  these 
factories  the  king  is  a  shareholder ;  steam-engines 
are  employed  to  turn  the  machinery.  There  are 
8  factories  on  a  similar  scale  at  Haarlem,  employ- 
ing in  all  2,000  individuals,  men,  women,  and 
children.  In  the  environs  of  Haarlem  are  exten- 
sive bleaching  grounds  for  linens,  and  here  were 
at  one  time  prepared  those  fine  fabrics,  long  known 
in  England  as  Holland  cloths.  An  important 
branch  of  trade  in  Haarlem  is  the  sale  of  flowers 
and  roots,  of  w^hich  traffic  it  is  the  chief  seat 
Near  the  city,  on  the  S.,  are  the  *  Bloemen-Tuin,' 
Vou  II. 


or  gardens  for  rearing  these  products.  Each  {gar- 
den is  secluded  from  the  public  road  by  a  high 
wall,  or  a  brick  house  tidily  painted,  containing 
the  offices  or  warehouses  devoted  to  the  business 
of  dr3riog  and  packing  the  roots.  Each  garden 
stretches  out  to  the  length  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  by  a  breadth  of  100  yds.,  and  is  separated 
from  other  gardens,  as  well  as  frequently  divided 
across  by  partitions  of  wood  6  ft.  high>  In  the 
sunny  square  spots  thus  sectioned  ou,  are  all  the 
varieties  of  tulips,  dahlias,  hyacinths,  ranuncu- 
luses, and  various  other  flowers.  The  drying- 
houses  are  filled  with  shelves,  in  stands,  on  whidi 
are  spread  myriads  of  roots,  and  in  adjacent  apart- 
ments men  are  kept  constantly  busy  packing  for 
exportation.  In  packing,  each  root  is  nrst  twisted 
into  a  small  piece  of  paper,  and  then  a  hundred 
are  put  together  in  a  paper  bag,  according  to  sorts. 
The  bags  are  afterwards  packed  in  cases,  and  are 
thus  sent  to  all  parls  of  the  world.  The  Dutoh 
are  very  fond  of  fiowers,  and  during  the  time  of 
the  *  tulip  mania,*  the  most  extravagant  prices 
were  given  for  these  roots;  but  100  florins,  or 
about  8/.,  is  now  considered  a  very  large  sum  for 
one,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tulips  cultivated 
and  sold  by  the  bloemitU  of  Haarlem,  are  valued 
at  from  Id.  to  20(t  each.  The  dty  was  once  cele- 
brated for  its  printing;  but  at  present  this  branch 
of  industry  is  not  more  active  than  in  an  English 
country  town.  It  has  still,  however,  a  type- 
foundry,  chiefly  for  Greek  and  Hebrew  characters, 
from  which  the  Jews  principally  supply  themselves 
with  the  latter. 

The  neighbourhood  round  Haarlem  is  carefully 
laid  out  in  plantations  and  public  walks,  and  for 
several  miles  on  the  road  to  Leyden  the  country 
is  sprinkled  with  numerous  neat  villas.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  S.  of  the  city  is  a  wood  of  consider- 
able extent,  in  which  is  a  large  and  el^ant  mansion 
in  the  Grecian  style,  called  the  PavUiou.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  Mr.  Hope,  the  banker,  who  sold 
it  for  500,000  guilders  (about  42,000/.)  to  Napoleon 
for  hLs  brother  Louis.  At  the  peace  it  was  seques- 
trated by  the  government.. 

llie  epoch  at  which  Haarlem  was  founded  is 
qncertain.  In  1572  it  was  besieged  by  a  Spanish 
force  under  Toledo,  a  worthy  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva.  The  city  held  out  for  seven  months,  when 
it  being  known  that  the  garrison  intended  to  make 
a  desperate  aortie  as  a  forlorn  hope,  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation were  ofiered  and  accepted ;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  Spaniards  obtained  possession  of  the  town, 
than  they  commenced  a  massacre  of  the  inhab., 
and  upwards  of  1,000  individuals  were  either  put 
to  the  sword,  or  tied  in  pairs  and  thrown  into  the 
lake.  In  1 577  the  town  was  retaken  by  the  Dutoh. 
Haarlem  was  the  birthplace  of  Ostade,  Wouvex- 
mans,  Berghem,yan  der  Heist,  and  Schrevelius. 

HACKNEY,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Middlesex,  hund.  Ossulstone,  forming  a  suburb  of 
the  metropolis.  Area  of  par.,  includmg  the  ham- 
lets of  Clapton,  Homerton,  Dalston,  Shacklewell, 
and  Kingsland,  8,227  Acres.  Pop.  of  par.,  76,687 
in  1861.  Hackney  consists  chiefly  of  two  wide 
streets,  muninp  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  from  which  other  streets  diverge.  There 
are  many  large  and  substantial  residences,  both 
detached  and  connected  with  the  line  of  street ; 
but  the  houses  generally  are  of  inferior  size.    The 
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par.  has  7  churches,  including  the  mother-church, 
St.  John's,  and  3  chapels  of  ease.  All  are  com- 
modious; but  none  are  remarkable  for  architec- 
tural elegance.  The  dissenters  have  several  places 
of  worship,  amon^  which  is  one  rendered  illustrious 
by  the  ministenal  labours  of  Bates,  Matthew 
Henry,  Priestley,  and  Price.  At  Homerton  is  an 
academy  for  Independent  ministers.  There  are  8 
charity  schools,  educating  in  the  whole  about  600 
children;  a  school  of  industry  for  60  children ;  and 
8  hospitals  or  almshouses  for  aged  people.  At 
Clapton  is  the  London  Orphan  Asylum,  where  800 
children,  the  orphans  of  respectable  parents,  are 
boarded,  clothed,  and  educated;  and  at  Hackney- 
wick  is  an  establishment  supported  by  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Juvenile  Vagrancy.  The 
land  about  Hackney  is  chiefly  occupied  by  nur- 
serymen and  market-gardeners;  the  rest  is  em- 
ployed in  cow-pastures  and  brick-fields.  The  pars, 
of  Hackney  and  Stoke  Newington  form  a  union 
under  the  Poor-Law  Amend.  Act.  (See  LoNDOir.) 

HADDINGTON  (CO.  OF),  see  Lothiams. 

HADDINGTON,  a  parL  and  roval  bor.  and 
market  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  co.  liaddington, 
16  m.  E.  by  N.  Edinburgh,  and  IO4  W.  by  a 
Dunbar  on  a  branch  of  the  Edinburgh-Berwick 
railway.  Pop.  8,897  in  1861.  The  town  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  Garieton  hills,  bounded  by  the 
Tyne  on  the  £.,  which  stream  divides  it  (rom  the 
suburb  of  Nungate,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a 
bridge  of  4  arches.  It  consists  principally  of  two 
panulel  streets,  running  ^  and  W.,  and  a  long 
cross  street  which  bounds  one  of  these,  and  inter- 
sects the  other  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  main 
parallel  street,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  roi|d 
from  Edinburgh,  is  spacious ;  the  general  character 
of  the  town,  as  to  buildings  and  appearance,  is 
superior  to  that  of  most  others  of  its  size.  The 
streets  are  {nved,  and  lighted  with  gas.    The 

{principal  building  are  the  town-hal^  with  a 
ofty  spire  150  fL  m  height ;  the  county  buildings, 
which  contain  accommodation  for  the  sheriff's 
court,  the  meeting  of  the  county,  and  apartments 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  records ;  and  a 
Gothic  parish  church,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  m  the  13th  or  14th  century.  It  is  210  fL 
in  length ;  the  choir  and  transept  are  in  a  some- 
what dila[>idated  state ;  it  has  square  towers,  and 
is  90  ft.  high.  The  western  part  of  the  cross  is 
used  as  the  parish  church.  Fordun  styles  it 
liicema  Laudonitt^  the  lamp  of  Lothian.  The 
parish  church  of  Haddington  is  one  of  the  few 
churches  in  Scotland,  not  m  Edinburgh,  that  are 
colle^te.  There  are  chapels  belonging  to  the 
Scottish  Episcopalians,  to  the  United  Associate 
Synod,  to  tne  Old  Light  Burghers,  the  Indepen- 
dents, and  Methodists.  Haddin^n  can  boast  of 
one  of  the  earliest  schools  established  in  Scotland, 
and  it  possesses  an  excellent  classical  seminary 
under  the  direction  of  the  magistrates,  and  6 
other  schools.  A  mechanics'  institution  was  es- 
tablished here  in  1828.  The  number  of  benevo- 
lent, friendly,  and  religious  societies  is  great. 
There  are  no  manufactures  in  the  town,  but 
there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  in  tarming, 
and  currying  leather,  in  preparing  bones  and 
rape-cake  for  manure,  and  various  mmor  branches 
of  industry.  Haddington  is  celebrated  for  its 
weekly  grain  market,  which  is  the  second  in  point 
of  importance  in  Scotland,  Dalkeith  bein^  the 
first.  The  agricultural  and  horticultural  soaeties 
of  the  county  hold  their  meetings  in  the  town. 

Haddington  is  very  ancient.  A  castle  on  its 
W.  boundaries  was  used  as  a  royal  residence  in 
the  12th  and  Idth  centuries,  and  here  Alexander 
II.  was  bom  in  1198.  A  convent  of  Cistercian, 
or  Bemardine,  nuns  was  founded. here  in  1178; 
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and  a  monastery  of  Franciscan,  or  Grey  Friam, 
in  the  subsequent  century.  (Keith*s  Cat.  of 
Scot.  Bishops,  449  and  462.)  The  suburb  of  the 
Nungate  obtains  its  name  from  the  former  of 
these  institutions.  It  was  in  this  nunnery  that 
the  Scottish  Parliament  was  convened  (1548), 
when  its  assent  was  given  to  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Mary  with  the  Dauphin  of  France,  and  to 
her  education  at  the  French  court.  Haddington 
has  often  sulTered  severely  from  the  overflowing 
of  the  Tjme.  The  last  inundation  was  in  1775, 
when  the  river  rose  17  ft  above  its  usual  level, 
and  flooded  more  than  half  the  town.  In  1244, 
the  town,  then  composed  of  wooden  buildings,  was 
totally  consumed  by  fire.  It  was  again  nearly 
consumed  from  the  same  cause  in  1598.  Had- 
dington unites  with  N.  Berwick,  Dunbar,  Lauder, 
and  Jedburgh,  in  sending  a  member  to  the  H.  of  C. 
In  1865,  its  registered  voters  were  225.  The 
municipal  income  was  994t  in  18S3-4. 

Various  eminent  men  have  been  connected 
with  Haddington.  John  Knox,  the  famous  re- 
former, is  generally  believed  to  have  been  bom 
in  the  suburb  of  Guffbrdgate  in  1505,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  burgh  school ;  but  some  writers 
regard  tlie  village  of  Gifford,  five  miles  distant, 
as  his  birthplace.  The  Maitlands  of  Lething- 
ton,  a  place  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  are  known 
both  in  literary  and  general  history.  Sir  Richard 
Maitland,  lord  privy  seal  of  Scotland,  and  a 
lord  of  session,  was  himself  a  poet,  and  a  col- 
lector of  ancient  Scottish  poetry.  His  eldest  son 
William  is  well  known  in  history  as  secretary  of 
state  during  the  leign  of  Queen  Mary;  his 
second  son  John  was  lord  high  chancellor  of 
Scotland ;  and  Thomas,  his  youngest  son,  is  cele- 
brated both  for  his  Latin  poems  {DelicuK  FoeL 
8cot,),  and  for  being  one  of  the  interiocntors  in 
Buchanan's  dialogue  Dejurt  regtdajmd  SeoUn, 
The  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  the  capricious  and 
tyrannical  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  was  a  descendant  of  Sir 
Richard ;  also  John,  earl  of  Lauderdale,  author  of 
*  the  Works  of  Viigil  translated  into  English  Verse.* 
The  only  eminent  man  of  more  modem  times  con- 
nected *with  Haddington  was  the  Rev.  J(An 
Brown,  author  of  the  *  Self-Interpreting  Bible,' 
and  other  theological  works,  who  died  in  1787. 

HADLEIGU,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, 00.  SulTolk,  hund.  Cosibrd,  on  the  Bret,  a 
tributary  of  the  Stour,  8  m.  W.  Ipswich,  and 
58  m.  NE.  London  by  road,  and  69^  by  Great 
Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  town  2,779,"  and  of 
par.  8,606  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  3,440  acres. 
It  u  an  andent-looking  town,  exhibiting,  both 
in  brick  and  wood,  many  curious  specimens  of 
old  house  architecture.  The  church,  a  handsome 
structure  with  a  fine  steeple,  forms  the  principal 
ornament  of  the  town.  There  are  also  12  alxns- 
houses,  and  a  curious  brick  gate-house,  with 
hexagonal  turrets,  erected  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
century.  This  town  had  formerly  a  flourishing 
clothing  trade;  but  the  chief  manufacture  at 
present  carried  on  is  the  spinning  of  yam  for  the 
Norwich  weavers.  Hadleigh  was  formerly  a 
corporate  town,  but  lost  its  character  by  a*  qw 
warranto  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  Markets  on 
Monday ;  fairs  on  Whit-Mondav,  and  Oct.  4. 

HAGUE  (THE),  (Dutch,  Grar«iAaa^,  *the 
count's  meadow;'  Fr.  Ixi  Haye)^  a  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  of  which  it  is  Uie  cap.  and  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  king  and  court,  prov.  S.  Holland, 
on  a  branch  of  the  canal  and  on  the  railway  be- 
tween Leyden  and  Rotterdam,  10  m.  SW^.  the 
former,  and  18  m.  NW.  the  latter  city.  Pop. 
82,620  in  1861.  The  Hague  is  an  open  town, 
surrounded  only  by  a  moat  crossed  by 
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drawbridgm.  It  has  the  tuual  features  of  a  Dutch 
town ;  its  houses  and  pavements  are  of  brick,  and 
several  of  its  streets  are  intersected  vrith  canals, 
and  )[>lanted  with  rows  of  trees;  its  general  ap- 
pearance, however,  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
commercial  cities  of  Holland.  The  N.  end  of  the 
town  is  the  fashionable  quarter,  and  in  it  is  the 
Yvverbeig,  a  fine  open  space,  ornamented  with  a 
lake  and  wooded  island  in  its  centre.  Around 
and  adjacent  to  this  square  are  all  the  chief  public 
edifices.  The  first  of  these  is  the  National 
Museum,  occupying  the  former^  palace  of  Prince 
Maurice,  an  elegant  building  of  the  17th  century. 
Its  extensive  picture  gallery  is  reached  by  a 
noble  staircase;  the  paintii^  here  are  mostly 
confined  to  works  of  the  Dutch  school,  but  in  that 
department  the  collection  is  almost  unrivalled. 
The  grand  object  of  attraction  is  Paul  Potter's 
Bull,  a  picture  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
end  of  one  of  the  rooms.  '  The  representation  is 
that  of  a  young  bull  with  brown  and  white  spots, 
a  cow  reclining  on  the  green  sward  before  it,  two 
or  three  sheep,  and  an  aged  cowherd  leaning  over 
a  fence— all  as  large  as  life ;  the  bacls^und  being 
a  distant  landscape.  The  chief  animal  in  the 
group  appears  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  with  a 
briskness  in  ite  air  that  is  perfectly  startling;  such 
also  is  the  minuteness  or  the  touching,  in  order 
to  make  every  hair  on  the  hide  and  forehead  of 
the  creature  tell,  that  the  picture  will  endure  the 
closest  inspection.  This  highly-prized  woric  of 
art  was  carried  off  to  Paris  by  order  of  Napoleon, 
and  hung  in  the  Louvre.'  (Chambers,  HoUand, 
p.  22.)  The  lioyal  Museum  of  curiosities,  occu- 
pying the  lower  part  of  the  building,  consists 
principally  of  a  large  and  unique  cdlection  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  articles.  One  apartment 
is  devoted  to  objects  of  interest  connected  with 
Dutch  history,  containing,  among  other  similar 
articles,  the  armour  and  weapons  of  De  Ruyter. 
The  king's  palace,  in  an  adjacent  street,  presents 
little  that  is  remarkable  either  without  or  within : 
it  is  an  edifice  in  the  Grecian  style,  its  centre  and 
two  wings  forming  three  sides  of  a  square.  There 
is  in  it  a  good  suite  of  state  rooms,  in  which  the 
kin^  gives  audience,  every  Wednesday,  to  bis 
subjects  indiscriminately.  The  palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  is  a  laige  but  plain  edifice;  it 
contains,  however,  a  good  ooUecrion  of  Dutch 
paintings,  and  the  valuable  assemblage  of  chalk 
drawings  by  the  old  masters,  formerly  the  pro- 
(lerty  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  On  one  side  of 
the  V^verbeig  is  the  Binnenhofy  an  irregular  pile 
of  buildings  of  various  dates,  comprising  a  hand- 
some (tothic  hall,  the  onl}'  existing  remnant  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  counts  of  Holland.  It 
is  occupied  by  various  government  offices,  and 
the  chambers  in  which  the  states-general  and 
sutes  of  Holland  meet.  The  Bmnenhof  served 
fur  the  prison  of  Grotius  and  Bamevddt;  the 
latter  of  whom  was  executed  in  front  of  it  in  1616. 
There  are  14  churches,  several  chapds,  2  syna- 
gogues, an  orphan  asylum,  state  prison,  house  of 
correction^  6  poor  schools,  several  intermediate 
and  supenor  private  schools,  a  royal  library  with 
100,000  vols.,  a  museum  of  medals,  gems,  cameos, 
^c,  many  private  galleries  of  paintings,  and 
learned  and  benevolent  associations,  and  a  theatre 
for  Dutch,  German,  and  French  plays.  The 
favourite  promenade  is  the  Voorhout,  a  fine  wide 
road,  lined  with  elegant  mansions,  planted  with 
rows  of  trees,  furnished  with  benches,  Ac,  which 
leads  from  the  N.  quarter  of  the  town  to  the 
BmcH,  The  latter  u  a  finely  wooded  park,  be- 
longing to  the  kine  of  Holland,  and  immediately 
■  a<ljacent  to  the  Hague.  In  the  centre  of  the 
grounds,  which  are  embellished  with  artificial 
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sheets  of  water,  and  winding  walks  amongst  the 
trees,  stands  the  Huyt  in  den  Bo$ch  (house  in  the 
wood),  the  summer  palace  of  the  royal  family. 
It  is  an  edifice  of  an  unpretending  character  ex- 
ternally, but  within  are  many  excellent  pictures, 
and  it  has  a  ceiling  partly  painted  by  Kubens. 
About  3  m.  W.  of  the  Hague  is  Scheveningen, 
a  fashionable  but  dreary  Dutch  watering-place ; 
and  about  1^  m.  SE.  the  town  is  the  castle  of  Rys- 
wick,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  treaty  of  1697. 

The  Hague  has  never  been  a  place  of  much  com- 
mercial importanee.  The  inhab.  derive  their  re- 
sources chiefly  from  supplying  or  being  employed 
by  the  court  and  government  establishments ;  and 
they  suffered  very  considerably  from  the  transfer 
of  the  seat  of  government  to  Amsterdam  on  the 
erection  of  Holland  into  a  kingdom  by  Napoleon. 
The  manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  the  printing  of 
books,  especially  those  in  the  French  langui^ge, 
are  almost  the  only  branches  of  industry.  There 
is,  however,  a  cannon  foundry*,  established  in  1668. 

The  Hague  became  the  residence  of  the  feudal 
lords  of  Holland  in  1250,  from  which  period  it 
continued  the  seat  of  government  till  1806;  it 
again  assumed  the  rank  of  a  capital  on  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Orange  family.  It  was  the  native 
place  of  the  astronomer  Huygens,  the  naturalist 
Kuysch,  and  William  III.  king  of  EngUnd. 

HAGUENAU,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Bas-Rhin, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Moder,  15  m.  N.  Strasbuig,  on  the 
railway  firom  Strasburg  to  Mannheim.  Pop.  9,489 
in  1861.  The  Moder  here  divides  into  two  arms, 
one  of  which  intersects  the  town,  while  the  other 
encircles  it  on  the  S.  Haguenau  is  surrounded 
by  old  and  ill-constructed  walls,  and  a  wide  ditch : 
it  was  originally  fortified  by  the  emperor  Frede- 
rick Barbuossa  in  the  12th  century.  A  tine  Gothic 
church  erected  abou^  the  same  period,  and  orna- 
mented with  some  elegant  sculptures,  is  its  chief 
pubHc  edifice ;  it  has  several  other  churches,  a  syna- 
gogue, civil  and  military  hospital,  some  good 
cavalry  barracks,  many  oil,  madder,  and  other 
miUs,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics  and  yarn, 
woollens,  soap,  ^c.  The  forest  of  Haguenau  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  France ;  it  extend  over  an 
area  of  17,000  hectares. 

HAINAN,  or  HAI-LAM  (Chinese,  *  South  o/ 
the  Sea'),  a  large  island  of  the  Chinese  Sea,  be- 
tween lat.  1^  and  20^  S.,  and  long.  108^  20'  and 
109^  £.,  belonging  to  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
forming  a  dep.  of  the  prov.  of  Canton,  out  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  bv  a  strait  from  15  to  20 
m.  wide,  probabl^^  identical  with  what  was  caUed 
*■  the  Gates  of  China,'  by  the  Mohammedan  authors 
of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  (Chuiese  lieposi- 
tory,  i.  87.)  The  island  is  of  a  somewhat  oval 
shape ;  greatest  length,  NE  to  SW.,  about  180  m. ; 
average  breadth,  nearly  70  m.  Area,  perhaps 
about  12,000  sq.  m.  Pop^  estimated  in  1823  as 
little  short  of  a  million,  independent  of  uncon- 
quered  tribes  in  the  interior.  A  mountain  chain 
runs  through  Hainan  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
and  near  its  centre  rises  above  the  limit  of  per- 
petual snow.  In  this  part  of  the  island  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  take  their  origin,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  size.  The  £.  coast  is  bold  and  rocky ; 
the  W.  low  ;  the  S.  has  some  good  harbours ;  but 
Hainan  generally,  like  Formosa,  is  surrounded 
with  many  rocks  and  shoals  dangerous  to  ship- 
ping. The  climate  is  very  hot :  the  heat  is,  how- 
ever, tempered  by  searbreezes,  frequent  fogs,  and 
abundant  dews.  The  soil  is  mostly  sandy ;  the 
W.  side  of  the  island  is  more  productive  than  the 
E.,  but  the  country  is^  upon  the  whole,  barren ; 
and,  except  timber,  nee,  and  sugar  (the  latter 
principally  sent  to  the  N.  of  China),  its  articles  of 
export  are  very  few.    Its  chief  wealth  consists  in 
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its  timber :  the  forests  which  cover  the  mountains 
abound  with  sandal,  cocoa,  rose,  and  other  cabinet 
woods,  braziletto,  ebony,  Ac.  Tobacco,  cotton, 
and  indigo  are  raised,  but  in  no  great  quantities. 
Various  fruits  are  grown,  and  t£e  sweet  potato 
forms  an  important  article  of  culture  and  food. 
Bees  are  very  plentiful,  and  wax  is  a  valuable 
item  of  produce.  Pearl  oysters  and  coral  abound 
around  the  shores,  on  many  parts  of  which  exten- 
sive salt  works  are  established.  Small  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver  are  obtained  in  the  interior. 
The  natives  cany  on  some  trade  with  Anam,  Siam, 
and  Singapore.  On  their  voyages  to  Siam,  they 
cut  timber  along  the  coasts  of  Tsiampa  and  Cam- 
boja,  with  which  they  build  lunks  at  Bankok. 
These  junks  are  then  laden  with  caigoes  saleable 
at  Canton  or  Hainan,  and  both  caigoes  and  junks 
being  sold,  the  profits  are  divided  among  the 
builders.  Most  part  of  the  pop.  are  Chinese,  who 
are  similar  to  the  inhabs.  of  the  opposite  coast; 
but  the  interior  is  inhabited  by  a  different  race, 
supposed  to  be  aboriginal,  some  of  whom  have 
submitted  to  the  Chinese  government,  while  others 
still  hold  a  savage  independence.  The  island  is 
subdivided  into  18  districts.  The  cap.,  Kiong- 
tchou,  a  populous  city,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Chinese  governor,  is*  on  the  N.  coast  Several 
other  towns  liave  a  pop.  of  some  thousand  inhabs. 
Hainan  appears  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Chinese  about  anno  108  b.c.,  and  conquered  by 
them  soon  afterwards.  It  was  annexed  to  the 
prov.,  of  which  it  now  forms  a  part,  in  1881, 
(Ritter,  Asien  Erdkunde,  iii.  881-898 ;  Purefoy,  in 
Asiat  Researches,  voL  xx.) 

HAINAULT,  a  prov.  of  Belgium,  which  see. 

HALBERSTADT,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov. 
Saxony,  gov.  Magdeburg,  cap.  circ  and  princi- 
pality of  same  name,  on  the  Holzemmc,  a  tributary 
of  the  Bode,  32  m.  SW.  Magdeburg,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  22,810  in  1861, 
exclusive  of  garrison  of  1,1^6.  The  town  is  very 
ancient ;  is  built  chiefly  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
is  surrounded  with  walls,  outside  which  are  three 
suburbs.  It  has  a  cathedral,  an  edifice  of  the  16th 
century,  remarkable  for  its  paintings  and  stained 
glass  windows,  ten  other  Protestant,  and  two  liom. 
Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  handsome  man- 
sion house  (formerly  a  royal  palace),  gymnasium, 
superior  town  and  girls*  schools,  a  teachers'  semi- 
nary, two  laige  public  libraries,  a  school  of  mid- 
wifery'', an  orphan  asvlum,  house  of  correction, 
theatre,  and  several  fine  private  collections  of 
paintings,  medals,  and  antiques.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  superior  courts  of  the  gov.,  of  town  and  distr. 
courts,  and  a  board  of  tolls  and  taxation,  and  has 
numerous  factories  for  woollen  stuffs  of  secondary 
quality,  carpets,  linen  fabrics,  leather  gloves,  straw 
hats,  starch,  tobacco,  and  soap,  witli  extensive 
oil  refineries,  numerous  breweries,  lithographic 
printing  establishments,  and  a  considerable  trade 
m  com  and  wool.  Its  commeroial  importance  ap- 
{lears  to  have  increased  of  late  years.  The  epoch 
of  its  foundation  is  uncertain.  It  was  made  a 
bishop's  see  in  804^  A  great  part  of  it  was  de- 
stroyed in  1179,  by  Henry  the  Lion.  It  was  ceded 
to  i^russio,  together  with  its  principality,  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  and  has  ever  smce  belonged 
to  that  power,  except  during  the  existence  of  the 
short-lived  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  of  which  it 
formed  a  part. 

HALES-OWEN,  a  par.  and  market-town  of 
England^  partly  in  an  insulated  portion  of  co. 
Siolop,  hund.  drimstrey,  and  partly  in  co.  Wor- 
cester, lower  div.  hund.  Halfshire,  104  m.  NW. 
I^ndon,  7  m.  WSW.  Birmingham,  and  24  m.  KE. 
Worcester.  Pop.  of  town  2,91 1,  and  of  par.  29,298 
in  1861.    Area  of  pat.,  11,290  acres.    The  town, 
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which  consists  of  a  handsome  main  street,  cinsaed 
by  several  others  of  inferior  character,  stands  on 
the  Stour,  in  a  beautiful  and  well  wooded  valley, 
and  bears  the  appearance  of  a  busy  and  thriving 
place.  The  church  is  of  Norman  architecture  and 
has  a  light  spire  curiously-  supported  on  four  arches. 
St.  Kenelm  s  chapel,  situated  outside  the  town, 
was  originally  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
and  a  part  yet  remains  apparently  of  that  carly 
date.  The  far  larger  part,  however,  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  the  tower,  with  iu 
ornamental  pinnacles,  is  an  elegant  specimen  of 
the  Grothic  style.  Few  buildings  so  small  present 
such  striking  architectural  contrasts.  There  are 
three  places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  A  free 
grammar-school  was  established  here  during  the 
Commonwealth  by  a  chancery  commission,  which 
provided  it  with  an  endowment,  the  present  yearly 
value  of  which  is  about  180r.  Shenstone,  the 
poet,  who  was  also  the  proprietor  of  '  the  Lea- 
sowes,'  a  beautiful  villa  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  educated  at  this  school :  his  monument  is  in 
the  churoh.  The  manufacture  of  nails  and  the 
coarser  kinds  of  hardware  and  tools  constitutes  the 
chief  employment  of  the  working  classes.  Steel 
is  extensively  made  in  the  hamlet  of  Con^^reaves; 
and  coal  mines  are  worked  within  the  parish. 

Hales-owen  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  oo. 
magistrates,  who  hold  petty  sessions  here.  A 
high  bailiff,  headborough,  and  constable  are  annu- 
ally elected  at  the  court  leet  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  these  officers  govern  the  internal 
economy  of  the  town.  A  court  of  requests  is  hekl 
every  third  week  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under 
52.,  the  power  of  which  extends  to  five  other  pus. 
Markets  on  Monday;  fairs  on  Easter  and  Whit- 
Monday  for  horses,  cattle,  and  cheese. 

An  abbey  of  Premonstratensian  monks  was 
founded  here  in  the  reign  of  King  John  out  of 
funds  provided  by  that  monarch.  Its  revenues,  at 
the  dissolution  of  the^  religious  houses,  amounted, 
according  to  Speed,  to  338/.  The  ruins  are  exten- 
sive, and  have  partially  been  converted  into  farm- 
ing premises.  A  few  very  fine  lancet  windows  at 
the  gable  end  of  the  chapter-house  indicate  the 
style  of  building  to  have  been  eariy  English. 

HALIFAX,  a  market-town,  par.,  and  pari.  bor. 
of  England,  co.  York,  W.  Riding,  wap.  Morlcy,  on 
the  Hebble,  a  branch  of  the  Calder,  36  ra.  WSW. 
York,  18  m.  WSW.  Leeds,  170  m.  NNW.  Loudon 
bv  road,  and  202^  m.  by  Great  Northern  railwav. 
Pop.  of  bor.  37,014,  and  of  par.  147,988  in  186*1. 
The  entire  parish  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
the  kingdom,  and  nearly  equals  iu  size  the  coimty 
of  Rutland.  It  includes  23  townships,  and  7d.74b 
acres.  For  rating,  it  is  divided  into  three  parts : 
the  parish  district  of  Halifax,  the  chapelrv  of 
Hcptoiistall,  and  the  chapelry  of  Eliand.  The 
parL  bor.  includes  the  township  of  Halifax,  with 
small  coirtiguuus  portions  of  the  townships  of  N. 
and  S.  Owram,  Iving  alon^  the  E.  side  of  the 
Hebble  brook.  I^he  town  is  built  on  a  gentle 
slope,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills.  In  many 
parts  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular;  but 
some,  ns  Broad  Street  and  Waterfaouse  Street,  are 
handsome  and  spacious.  It  is  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  ahnost  exclu- 
sively built  of  stone  from  the  quames  of  N.  and  S. 
Owram ;  but  a  few  still  remain,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  of  plaster,  with  carved  oak  frame- 
work^  Within  the  entire  parish  there  are  above 
20  episcopal,  and  80  dissenting  places  of  worship; 
but  some  of  these  are  in  the  runil  districts.  Withm 
the  town  are  seven  churches,  the  largest  of  which, 
St.  John's,  the  parish  church,  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  of  pointed  Gothic  architecture.  It 
has  a  lobby,  nave,  side  aisles,  and  chancel;  and  S 
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side  cbapeb  were  added  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  is  a  handsome  painted  window,  similar  to 
the  Mary^ld  window  in  York  cathedral  The 
tower,  which  is  highly  ornamented,  contains  a 
peal  of  ten  bella,  and  is  117  ft.  hieh.  Among  the 
other  churches  is  the  new  Gothic  edifice  of  All 
Souls,  built  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  £.  Akrovd,  with  a 
spire  286  ft.  high.  In  Sowerby  dhnrch  is  a 
monumental  statue  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  a 
native  of  that  township.  Trinity  Church,  built 
in  1798,  is  a  Grecian  edifice,  with  Ionic  pilasters, 
surmounted  by  a  tower  and  cupola  at  the  W.  end. 
St.  James's,  opened  in  1882,  is  a  pseudo-Gothic 
structure,  with  square  turrets  at  the  W.  end. 
Besides  the  epbcopal  places  of  worship,  there  are 
chapels  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Methodist  New  Connection,  fioman  Catholics, 
Primitive  Methodists,  Unitarians,  and  the  Society 
of  Friends,  among  which  one,  belonging  to  the 
Independents,  is  remarkable  for  classical  elegance 
and  good  taste.  Connected  with  the  churches  and 
chapels  are  many  Sunday  schools;  and  the  Halifax 
S.  S.  Union  comprises  numerous  schools,  attended 
by  upwards  of  6,000  children.  The  National 
School,  -built  in  1815,  near  Trinity  Church,  is 
attended  by  about  300  boys ;  and  the  Lancastrian 
School,  opened  in  1818,  has  more  than  800  of  both 
sexes.  The  parish  has  7  free  or  endowed  schools ; 
but  of  these  only  one.  Smith's  charity  school, 
founded  in  1726,  Is  situated  in  the  town.  Queen 
Elizabeth's  grammar  school,  in  the  township  of 
Skircoat,  was  chartered  in  1585,  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  12  governors,  chosen  from  among  the 
inhab.  The  rental  of  the  school  property  is  con- 
siderable, 'ilie  school  is  free  to  the  sons  of  all 
parishioners;  but  the  number  of  scholars  was 
recently  only  about  40.  The  grammar  schools  at 
Hipperholme,  N.  Owram,  and  Heptonstall  are 
attended  not  only  by  the  free  boys,  but  others, 
who  pay  for  their  schooling.  Wheelwright's 
school  at  Rishworth  is  a  noble  establishment,  sup- 
ported at  an  expense  of  more  than  2,000/.  a  year, 
and  providing  a  liberal  education  for  30  boys,  with 
2  exhibitions  of  150/.  a  year  at  the  universities : 
it  is  superintended  by  2  masters  and  a  matron. 
There  are  numerous  charities  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  aged,  none  of  which  need  any  particular 
mention,  except  Waterhouse's  almshouse  and  blue- 
coat  school,  established  in  1627  for  12  aged  persons, 
and  20  orphan  children.  The  largest  public  build- 
ing is  the  Piece  Hall,  a  very  extensive  quadran- 
gular stone  structure,  occupving  more  than  2 
acres  of  ground:  it  has  a  rustic  basement  story, 
above  which  are  two  other  stories  fronted  by 
colonnades  having  walks  within  them  leading  to 
the  various  storeixjoms,  of  which  there  are  815.  In 
these  rooms  the  manufacturers  keep  their  cloths 
for  sale.  This  building,  erected  in  1779,  cost 
12,000/.  The  infirmary,  built  in  very  elegant 
style,  furnishes  excellent  accommodation  for  the 
many  sick  who  resort  thither.  The  baths  on  the 
HndderRfield  road  are  well  adapted  for  their  mir- 
pose,  and  liave  a  bowling-green  attached.  The 
building  in  Harrison  Lane,  called  the  Public 
Rooms,  has  elegant  assembly  rooms,  and  other 
accommodations,  both  for  pleasure  and  business. 
There  are  two  subscription  libraries,  one  of  which 
has  apartments  in  the  Public  Rooms.  The  town 
possesses,  among  other  public  establishments,  a 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  established  in 
1880,  and  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  opened  ifi  1856. 
The  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  in  St  James's  Road,  erected 
in  1889,  has  a  laige  room  adapted  for  lectures.  The 
theatre,  though  small,  is  quite  large  enough  for  a 
pop.  which  seems  to  feel  little  interest  in  such 
amusements.  Outside  the  town,  on  the  W.,  is 
Gibliet  Hill,  wh^re  formerly,  in  consequence  of  a 


local  law  designed  principally  for  the  protection 
of  the  clothiers,  felons  convicted  of  depredating 
npoi)  their  propertjr  were  executed  by  a  machine 
like  the  French  ^Uotine.  The  gas  works  are  in 
S.  Owram,  and  m  Ovenden  are  the  springs  and 
reservoirs  which  supply  the  town  with  excellent 
water.  A  public  cemetery  has  been  laid  out,  with  a 
park  of  15  acres ;  to  which  baths  are  attached.  The 
park  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Frank  Crossley,  owner  of  a 
canet  factory  employing  3,000  to  4,000  persons. 

The  magistrates  of  Halifax  are  also  county 
magistrates.  Petty  sessions  are  held  every  Satur- 
day, and  there  is  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
under  15/.;  a  countv  court  is  established  in  the 
town.  During  the  Commonwealth,  Halifax  sent 
2  mems,  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  but  the  franchise  was 
withdrawn  at  the  Restoration ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing its  growing  and  universally  acknowledgetl 
importance,  it  had  no  voice  in  the  legislature  till 
the  Reform  Act  again  conferred  on  it  the  privilege 
of  sending  2  representatives  to  the  H.  of  C.  The 
pari.  bor.  includes  smaU  portions  of  N.  and  S. 
Owram,  as  well  as  the  township  of  Halifax: 
registered  electors,  1,699  in  I860.  Market  on 
Saturday.  Fairs,  June  24,  and  the  first  Saturday 
in  Nov.  for  cattle  and  horses. 

For  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  the  par. 
is  formed  into  2  unions,  Halifax  Union  comprising 
20  townships,  and  the  Todmordcn  Union,  mclud- 
ing  the  Heptonstall  district  and  the  chapeliy  of 
Todmorden. 

The  rise  of  Halifax  is  attributable  wholly  to  its 
manufacturing  industry,  which  is  itself  mainly  a 
consequence  of  its  unlimited  command  of  coal  and 
of  the  means  of  internal  navigation.  The  cloth- 
weavers  first  settled  here  in  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century,  since  which  time  it  blowly,  but  gra- 
dually, increased  till  the  American  and  French 
wars,  when  extraordinary  activity  prevailed,  and 
the  pop.  was  proportionfdly  enlarged.  The  intro- 
duction of  steam-engines'  and  power-looms  has 
also,  of  late  years,  contributed  in  no  little  degree 
to  increase  its  importance  as  a  place  of  trade.  The 
town  is  united  by  a  canal  with  the  Rochdale  canal 
and  the  Calder  and  Hebble  navigation ;  and  has, 
consequently,  a  navigable  communication  with 
Hull  on  the  one  hand,  and  Liverpool  on  the  other. 
The  establishment  of  railways  has  much  contri- 
buted to  the  rise  of  Halifax,  situated  as  it  is  in 
the  very  centre  of  this  new  network  of  roads.  Its 
constant  increase  of  wealth  is  shown  in  its  income- 
tax  returns,  which  show  an  enormous  rise  in  the 
annual  value  of  real  property.  It  amounted  to 
129,780/.  in  1857,  and  to  160,900/.  in  1862. 

The  staple  manufactures  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood are  shalloons,  tammies,  and  draw-boys, 
best  known  under  the  title  of  figured  lastings  and 
amens,  superfine  quilled  everlastings,  double  rus- 
sets and  serges,  all  which  are  made  of  combing 
wool.  They  are  brought  in  an  unfinished  state  to 
the  Piece-hall,  where  the  merchants  attend  every 
Saturday  to  make  their  purchases.  There  is, 
besides,  a  very  considerable  manufactory-  of  ker- 
seys and  half-thicks,  also  of  bockings  and  baize, 
chiefiy  carried  on  in  the  vale  of  Ripponden, 
whence  comes  a  large  portion  of  the  cloth  used  for 
clothing  the  British  navy.  Large  quantities  are 
also  sent  to  Holland  and  all  parts  of  America. 
The  most  promising  branch  of  manufacture,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  cloth  and  coatings,  which  was  also 
introduced  at  the  end  of  the  last  centur>'  by  persons 
of  enterprise,  who,  at  vast  expense,  erected  mills 
on  the  Calder  and  its  tributaries.  The  success  of 
these  factories  was  such  as  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  the  Leeds  merchants,  who  had  been  previously 
used  to  buy  the  same  articles  from  the  lower  ma- 
nufacturers at  their  cloth-hall,  and  parliament  was 
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petitioned,  in  1794  and  1806,  to  prevent  any  mer- 
chant from  becoming  a  manafacturer.  The  legis- 
lature very  properly  refused  to  cramp  the  energies 
of  Halifax,  to  serve  private  interests  in  Leeds. 
Bombazins  also  and  crapes,  together  with  other 
fabrics  of  silk  and  worsted  mixed,  are  manufac- 
tured-here;  and  the  manufacture  of  cottons  is 
becoming  a  rapidly  increasing  and  most  important 
branch  of  industry.  A  great  number  of  hands  are 
employed  in  making  machinery. 

Halikax,  a  marit  city  of  British  N.  America, 
on  a  small  peninsula  on  the  S£.  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  Pop.  21,980  in  1860. 
The  town  stands  on  the  decliNaty  of  a  hill  about 
250  ft.  in  height,  rising  from  the  W.  side  of  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  American  continent. 
The  streets  are  generally  broad;  the  principal, 
which  runs  next  the  harbour,  is  well  paved,  and 
moBt  of  the  others  are  macadamised. 

The  front  of  the  town  is  lined  by  wharfs.  Ware- 
houses rise  over  the  wharfs,  as  well  as  in  different 
parts  of  the  town ;  and  dwelling-houses  and  pub- 
lic buildings  rear  their  heads  'over  each  other  as 
they  stretch  alonp^  and  up  the  sides  of  the  bill. 
Among  the  pubbc  edifices  is  Province  Building, 
a  handsome  stone  edifice  140  ft.  long,  by  70  ft. 
broad,  and  ornamented  with  a  colonnade  of  the 
Ionic  order.  It  comprises  chambers  for  the 
council  and  legislative  assembly,  the  supreme 
court,  various  government  offices,  and  the  Halifax 
public  library.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  town  is  the 
Government  House,  a  sombre,  but  solid-looking 
building,  near  which  is  the  residence  of  the  mili- 
tary commandant  On  the  N.  side  of  the  town  is 
the  admiral's  residence,  a  plain  stone  building. 
The  dockyard,  at  the  end  of  a  stia0i:bng  suburb, 
covers  14  acres,  and  forms  the  chiefaep6t  of  naval 
stores  in  the  British  N.  American  colonies.  It  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  shelter,  repair,  and  outfit 
of  the  fleets  cruising  on  the  American  coast  and 
in  the  W.  Indies.  The  N.  and  S.  barracks  may' 
accommodate  three  regiments;  'and  attached  to 
them  is  a  good  library.  The  other  government 
buildings  are  the  ordnance  and  commissariat 
stores,  and  the  military  hospital,  erected  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Kent  Dalhousie  College  is  a  hand- 
some edifice  of  freestone,  but  not  yet  eflicient  as  a 
seat  of  education.  There  are  8  churches,  a  laige 
K.  Catholic  chapel,  2  Presbyterian,  and  4  other 
chapels  belonging  to  different  sects,  a  poor- 
house,  house  of  correction,  an  exchange,  some 
assembly  rooms,  and  a  small  theatre.  The  mar- 
kets are  well  supplied  with  provisions,  but  the 
inns  and  boarding-houses  are  reported  to  be  very 
indifferent 

The  harbour  opposite  the  town,  where  ships 
usually  anchor,  and  where,  at  medium  tides,  there 
are  12  fathoms  water,  is  rather  more  than  a  mile 
wide.  After  narrowing  to  ^  m.,  about  1  m.  above 
the  upper  end  of  the  town,  it  expands  into  Bedford 
Basin.  This  sheet  of  water,  which  is  completelpr 
landlocked,  occupies  a  surface  of  10  st^.  m.,  and  is 
capable  of  containmg  the  whole  Bntish  navy. 
Halifax  harbour  is  accessible  at  all  seasons,  and 
its  navigation  is  scarcely  ever  interrupted  by  ice. 
The  best  mark  in  sailing  for  it  is  Sambro  light- 
house, on  a  small  island  off  Sambro  Head,  about 
13  m.  S.  by  £.  Halifax,  with  a  fixed  light  210  ft. 
high.  Another  lighthouse  stands  on  Magher's 
B^ch,  a  spit  extending  fh>m  M^Nab's  Island,  a 
wooded  and  cultivated  island,  at  the  very  entrance 
of  the  port.  When  the  latter  light  is  seen,  ships 
may  run  in  without  fear.  The  passa^  on  the  W. 
side  of  M'Nab's  Island  is  for  large  ships,  the  other 
on  the  £.  has  on!}'  water  for  schoonen*.  There 
are  several  other  small  islands  further  in,  on  one 
of  which,  nearly  opposite  the  town,  some  strong 
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batteries  are  mounted.  Some  other  forts  defend 
the  harbour.  North  West  Arm,  which  boandA 
Halifax  peninsula  on  the  W.,  is  4  m.  long, 
nearly  ^  m.  wide,  and  has  from  10  to  20  fathoms* 
depth  of  water,  with  safe  anchorage.  Near  its 
head  lies  Mehille  Island,  some  bnildings  on 
which  were  formerly  used  for  the  detention  of  pn- 
soners  of  war.  A  joint^tock  company's  canal,  in 
aid  of  which  the  legislature  contributed  lo.OOOL, 
connects  the  harbour  of  Halifax  with  Cobequid 
Bay  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Since  its  first  settlement,  in  1749,  Halifax  haa 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  a  profitable  fishery  and 
trade.  The  latter,  especially,  is  in  as  prospooiis 
a  condition  as  that  of  taiy  town  m  British 
America ;  and  this  city  may  be  said  to  engross 
the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
chief  trade  is  with  the  W.  Indies,  and  other  British 
colonies,  the  U.  States,  and  Great  Britain.  The 
vessels  belonging  to  this  and  the  other  ports  of 
Nova  Scotia  are  ])rincipally  engaged  m  the 
fisheries  and  in  the  timber  and  lumber  trade. 

In  1817,  Halifax  was  declared  a  free  port  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  has  since  acquired  the  privi- 
lege of  warehousing.  Some  ships  of  large  size  are 
employed  in  the  South  Sea  fishery;  but,  genei^ally 
speakmg,  the  inhab.  are  less  enterprising  and  suc- 
cessful fiishers  than  the  New  Englanders.  Halifax 
has  some  muiufactures,  but  they  are  of  no  great 
importance,  and  confined  to  articles  of  immediate 
consumption;  as  soap,  candles,  leather,  paper, 
snuff,  rum,  gin,  whisky,  porter,  ale,  and  refined 
sugar.  Packets  sail  between  Halifax  and  Fal- 
mouth, and  others  regularly  to  Liverpool,  Boston, 
New  York,  and  the  W.  Indies ;  steam  ferry-boats 
also  ply  constantly  to  and  from  Dartmouth,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour. 

HALL,  a  town  of  Wiirtembeig,  circ  Jaxt,  on 
both  sides  the  Kocher,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge,  84  m.  NE.  Stuttgart,  on  the  railway 
from  Stuttgart  to  Anspach  and  Nuremberg.  PopL 
6,862  in  1861.  Hall--sometimes  called  *  Suabian 
Hall,'  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  of  the 
name— is  ancient,  and  was  formerly  a  free  imperial 
dty.  It  has  seven  churches,  a  fine  town-hall,  a 
richly  endowed  gymnasium,  an  ancient  mint,  a 
hospital,  and  public  libruies.  Next  to  Ulm,  it 
has  the  g^^atest  number  of  sugar  refineries  in  the 
kingdom ;  it  has  also  some  soap  and  other  factories, 
and  a  large  trade  in  oxen  and  hogs ;  but  its  chief 
article  of  commerce  is  salt,  procured  from  the  sa- 
line springs  in  its  vicinity. 

HALLE,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxoirr,  distr. 
Mersebuig,  cap.  circ.  same  name,  on  the  saale,  93 
m.  SSW.  Berlin,  66  m.  NE.  G^tba,  and  18  m.  N  W. 
Leipzic,  on  the  railway  from  I^ipzic  to  Hafj^de- 
buig.  Pop.  42,976  in  1861,  exclusive  of  a  gairuK>a 
of  1,469.  The  shape  of  the  town  is  an  irregular 
parallelogram,  and  contains  three  quarters,  viz. 
Halle,  Glaucha,  and  Neumarkt,  each  of  which  has 
its  0¥ni  magistrates.  It  has  few  remarkable  edi- 
fices. The  Gothic  church  of  St  Maiy  was  boilt 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  of  St  Maurice 
as  early  as  the  twelfth.  In  the  market  place  is  a 
singular  structure,  250  ft  hi^h,  called  the  Bed 
Tower.  The  other  principal  buildings  are  Franke's 
Institute,  the  university  hall,  and  the  hospitals. 
Outside  the  walls,  £.  of^  the  town,  is  an  elegant 
monument  in  honour  of  the  Germans  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Leipzic.  The  old  castle  of  Moritz- 
berg,  where  the  archbishops  of  Magdeburg  used 
formerly  to  reside,  was  mostly  destroyed  m  the 
thirty  years'  war :  the  solitary  remaining  wing  is 
used  as  a  Calvinistic  church.  'Halle  is  not  remark- 
able as  a  place  of  trade ;  but  hardware  and  starch- 
making  are  more  followed  than  any  other  branch 
of  industry.    In  a  valley  near  the  river  are  two 
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laige  salt  springs,  which  formerly  were  extremely 
productive ;  at  present,  however,  they  yield  only 
about  16,000  quintals  a  year. 

The  university  was  founded  by  Frederick  I.  in' 
1694,  and  M>on  after  its  establishment  became 
known  as  the  seat  of  the  great  Pieiiit  divines  of 
Germany,  who  have  exercised  in  subsequent  times 
a  most  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  over  the 
morals  of  the  people ;  and  since  this  time  it  has 
always  been  known  as  a  great  theological  uni- 
versity, though  the  sentiments  of  its  professors 
have  verged  more  and  more  towards  Rational- 
ism. At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
university  of  Halle  had  reached  the  height  of  its 
prosperity ;  but  Napoleon's  victory  at  Jena  led  to 
Its  dissolution,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  have  regained 
a  positive  existence  till  after  his  overthrow  in  1816, 
when  it  was  united  with  tliat  of  Wittemberc,  and 
called  the  United  JFVeclerick'Uhiverrity  of  HaUe- 
WiUemberg,  In  1829  there  were  1,400  students, 
944  of  whom  belonged  to  the  theological  faculty. 
Subaequently  to  this  period,  however,  the  univer- 
sity of  Berlin  attracted  many  of  its  students, 
whose  numbers  have  fallen  to  about  800.  Francke, 
Wolff,  Vater,  Semler,  Wegscheider,  Gesenius,  Pfaff, 
and  Tholuck  are  a  few  among  its  theologians ;  be- 
siiles  whom,  Meckel  and  other  medical  professors 
have  contributed  to  raise  its  character  as  a  school 
of  medicine.  The  library  contains  about  60,000 
volumes ;  and  there  are,  besides,  museums  of  vsr- 
riouB  kinds,  an  anatomical  theatre,  chemical  labo- 
nitoi^,  botanical  garden  and  observatory.  Three 
hospitals  connected  with  the  medical  school  famish 
the  students  with  ample  opportunities  of  seeing 
practice.  Besides  the  univerBity,  there  are  several 
iiutitutions  for  education,  the  chief  among  which 
is  the  institute  founded  by  Francke  in  1698.  It 
consists — 1,  of  an  orphan  school,  educating  about 
160  children,  three-rourths  of  whom  are  boys ;  2, 
of  a  royal  pttdagogium,  for  educating  children  of 
the  upper  (uasses,  and  which  has  tramed  since  its 
establishment  upwards  of  8,000  children  ;  3,  of  a 
Latin  school,  intended  chiefly  to  impart  sound 
grammatical  instruction  to  the  sons  of  the  citizens; 
4,  of  a  Bible  press,  which  has  sent  forth  some 
millions  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  at  which  also  certain  classical  works  are 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  students.  The  profits 
are  continually  applied  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  establishment.  The  building  has  been 
recendy  enriched  with  an  excellent  bronze  statue 
of  the  founder,  by  Kauch.  Its  cost  was  defrayed 
by  a  subscription,*  headed  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
dalle  has  a  society  of  natural  history  and  an  Ori- 
«ntal  society. 

HAL8TLAD,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Essex,  hund.  Hinckfbrd,  on  rising  ground, 
near  the  Colne,  48  m.  N£.  London,  and  23  m.  W. 
by  S.  Ipswich,  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway. 
Pop.  of  town  6,707,  and  of  par.  6,917  m  1861. 
Area  of  par.  6,280  acres.  The  town  has  wide  and 
clean  streets,  and  a  good  market  place  in  its  centre. 
The  church  is  a  fine  old  building,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  having  a  tower  and  wooden  stea>le.  Besides 
the  church,  there  are  three  places  of  worship  for 
dissenters.  A  grammar  school  was  founded  here 
in  1694,  for  the  education  of  forty  poor  children 
within  this  or  the  adjoining  parishes,  the  go- 
vernors of  Christ's  Hospital,  in  London,  being  the 
trustees.  The  town  has  six  other  schools.  A 
baize  manufacture,  formerly  flourishing,  has  al- 
most wholly  decayed ;  but  there  are  many  hand 
looms  employed  on  figured  and  plain  silk  velvets. 
Winding  silk  employs  numerous  females :  many 
of  the  poor  people  are  enga^  in  straw  plaiting. 
Hops  are  abundantly  raised  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Haistead,  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
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is  the  chief  town  of  a  union  comprising  sixteen 
parishes.  Markets  on  Friday,  chiefly  for  com ; 
fairs  on  May  6  and  Oct.  29,  for  cattle,  Ac. 

HAM,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Somme,  cap. 
cant,  in  a  marshy  plain  near  the  Somme,  and  on 
the  canal  d'Angoul^e,  86  m.  E8£.  Amiens. 
Pop.  2,878  in  1861.  Ham  is  celebrated  for  its 
castle,  a  strong  fortress  used  as  a  state  prison,  in 
which  Prince  Polignac  and  other  ministers  of 
Charles  X.  were  confined  for  six  years.  Subse- 
quently, Ham  became  the  prison  of  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  from  Oct.  10, 1840,  to  Mav  24, 1846 ;  and 
the  prince  having  become  mler  of  France,  he  him- 
self sent  there,  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec  2, 
1861,  some  of  his  political  adversaries.  The  castle 
of  Ham  is  visible  from  a  great  distance ;  it  has  a 
large  round  tower,  built  in  1470,  108  ft  in  height, 
and  as  many  in  diameter,  with  walls  of  extra- 
ordinary thickness.  The  lordship  of  Ham  was 
united  to  the  possessions  of  the  crown  by  Henri 
IV. ;  Louis  XIv.  demolished  the  fortifications  of 
the  town,  but  preserved  the  castle. 

HAMADAjN  (an.  Ecbatana)^  a  town  of  Persia, 
prov.  Irak,  and  cap.  beglerbeglik  same  name,  190 
m.  WSW.  Teheran,  and  260  m.  NW.  Ispahan; 
lat  S49  63'  N.,  long.  48^^  £.  It  stands  on  a  slope 
near  the  small  river  Hamadan-tchai,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Elwund  (the  Orontet  of  antiquity). 
Its  pop.  is  variously  sUted  at  from  26,000  to  40,000, 
the  smaller  number  being  perhaps  nearest  the 
mark.  It  is  meanly  built,  and  occupies  a  con- 
siderable space,  the  houses  being  profusely  inter- 
spersed with  trees.  The  ruins  of  walls  and  houses 
snow  that  it  must  formerly  have  been  an  immense 
city,  fiUed  with  splendiu  edifices;  but  it  now  con- 
tains only  a  single  ^ood  street,  the  rest  being  in- 
ferior to  those  seen  in  other  eastern  towns.  The 
largest  public  building  is  the  Mtajid-Jumah,  in  a 
large  square,  used  as  a  marketplace:  there  are 
also  several  other  mosques,  an  Armenian  church, 
a  Jews'  synagogue,  some  public  baths,  bazaars  and 
caravanserais,  all  of  which  indicate,  by  their  rain- 
ous  state,  the  fallen  prosperity  of  the  place.  Near 
the  great  mosque,  m  a  Jews'  grave-yard  filled 
with  tombs,  stands  a  building  which  claims,  by 
its  Hebrew  inscription,  to  h&  the  sepulchre  of 
Esther  and  Mordecai ;  but  Morier  is  of  opinion  that 
the  stracture  is  Mohammedan ;  and  it  was,  per- 
haps, raised  or  rebuilt  after  the  sack  of  Haraadan 
by  Timour.  Within  the  town  also  are  the  tombs 
of  the  celebrated  physician  Avicenna,  of  the  Per- 
sian poet  Attar,  and  of  the  Arabic  poet  Abul- 
Hasif ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  much  resorted  to 
by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Turkey  and  Persia. 
On  a  height  commanding  a  complete  view  of  the 
t4)wn  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  destroyed  by  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan ;  and  a  little  below  are  some  re- 
mains, considered  by  Morier  to  have  belonged  to 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of  Media.  The 
same  writer  observes,  that  'Hamadan  presents 
more  objects  of  research  to  the  antiquary  than 
any  other  cit^  that  he  had  visited  in  Persia.'  The 
modern  town  is  famed  for  its  manufacture  of  leather, 
in  which  it  has  a  large  trade,  and  carpet  and  silk 
weaving  is  also  pursued  to  some  extent ;  but  its 
chief  wealth  is  derived  from  its  situation  on  the 
great  commercial  road  between  Bagdad,  Teheran, 
and  Ispahan.  The  environs  are  highly  productive ; 
but  the  absence  of  forest  timber  deprives  the 
scenery  of  a  picturesque  character,  and  causes 
wood  to  be  so  expensive  tliat  dried  cow-dung  is 
usually  substituted  for  it  as  fuel. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Hamadan 
stands  on  or  near  the  site  of  ancient  Ecbatana, 
Agbatana,  or  Apobatana ;  though  Sir  W.  Jones 
fixed  it  at  Tabriz,  and  Dr.  Williams,  of  Edinburgh, 
at  Ispahan.    No  position,  however,  except  Hama< 
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dan,  will  suit  the  deBcriptions  of  Isidore  Carax 
and  Diodonis  Siculus,  as  has  been  clearly  proved 
by  the  reviewer  of  *Wil]iam8*s  Geog.  of  Asia 
Minor/  in  the '  Journal  of  Edacation.*  (iu  p.  805.) 
Ecbatana  of  Media  was  founded,  or  rather  enlarged, 
by  Dejoces,  circa  anno  680  B.C.  The  Medes,  says 
Herodotus, '  obedient  to  the  command  of  their  king, 
erected  that  great  and  strong  city  now  known 
under  the  name  of  A^batana,  where  the  walls  are 
built  circle  within  circle,  and  are  so  constructed, 
that  each  inner  circle  overtops  its  outer  neighbour 
by  the  height  of  the  battlements  alone.  This  was 
effected  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  a  coni- 
cal hill,  and  'partly  by  the  building  itself.  The 
number  of  the  circles  was  seven,  and  within  the 
innermost  were  built  the  palace  and  the  treasury. 
The  drc  of  the  outermost  wall  was  almost  equal 
to  that  of  Athens.  The  Median  nation  were  or- 
dered to  construct  their  houses  in  a  circle  round 
the  outer  wall.'  (Herod.  L  96-130.)  We  are  told 
in  the  Apocrypha,  that  in  the  reign  of  Arphaxad 
(Phraortes)  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  *  spoiled  the  streets  thereof,  and 
turned  the  beauty  thereof  into  shame.'  (Judith, 
i.  14.)  From  the'days  of  Darius  to  those  of  Jen- 
ghis  Khan  it  was,  on  account  of  the  coolness  of  its 
climate,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  during  those  months  of  summer  in  which 
the  heat  of  Susa  and  Ispahan  is  almost  insupport- 
able. It  was  reduced  by  the  caliph  Otbman, 
nearly  destroyed  bv  Jeughis  Khan,  and  again 
taken  and  ravaged  by  Timour  at  the  end  of  the 
14th  century.  It  was  rebuilt,  however,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  city  of  considerable  import- 
ance under  the  Sophi  dynasty.  In  1722  it  siiffered 
greatly  during  the  wars  that  took  place  after  tlie 
dethronement  of  Shah-Hussein,  and  more  recently 
from  the  pillage  of  the  Turks  under  Ahmed,  pacha 
of  Bagdad.  It  remained  subj^t  to  the  Turks  till 
Nadir  Shah  drove  them  beyond  the  Tigris,  and 
again  annexed  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  Its 
present  ruinous  appearance  is  attributable  to  tlie 
fact  of  its  having  been  so  often  the  theatre  of  war, 
and  the  object  of  plunder.  This,  the  ^preat  Median 
Ecbatana,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Atio- 
patenian  Ecbatana,  the  site  of  which  has  been 
fixed  by  Major  KawUnson  at  Takhti-Suleiraan, 
180  m.  SSE.  Tabriz.  (Geog.  Journal,  x. ;  Kin- 
neir's  Persia ;  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  ii. ;  Morier's 
Travels,  ii.) 

HAM  AH  (an.  EpiphanicL)^  a  city  of  Syria,  and 
cap.  of  a  sanjiack,  on  the  Orontes,  76  m.  NE.  Tri- 
poli, and  81  m.  S.  Aleppo ;  lat  84°  66'  N.,  long. 
37°  6'  15"  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  45,000.  The  city 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Orontes, 
or  Aaszy,  which  is  here  crossed  by  four  bridges.  It 
is  walled  and  otherwise  well  defended,  and  some 
agreeable  suburbs  give  it  externally  a  prepossess- 
ing appearance.  But  the  streets,  as  in  most  cities 
of  Syna,  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  dirty ;  and  the 
houses,  though  handsome  inside,  present  to  the 
street  only  unattractive  mud  brick  walls.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  Mutzellim 
and  the  mosques,  one  of  which  is  remarkable  for  a 
fine  old  minaret.  There  are  several  bazaars,  three 
public  baths,  and  some  handsome  residences  with 
spacious  gaxdens.  Some  curious  hydraulic  works 
fur  supplying  the  town  with  water  nave  been  con- 
structed on  the  river,  one  of  the  wheels  of  which 
is  70  ft.  in  diameter.  The  industry  of  the  town 
^  comprises  silk  and  cotton  fabrics :  it  trades  laigelj' 
with  Aleppo  in  European  and  colonial  merchan- 
dise, and  being  on  a  great  caravan  route  has  con- 
siderable commerce  with  the  interior  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  place  suffered  much  from  an  earth- 
quake in  1157,  in  common  with  other  Syrian 
towns;  and  hence  there  are  few^  antiquities,  a 
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square  mound  of  earth  in  the  middle  of  the  city 
being  the  only  vestige  of  the  older  buildingH. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Hamah  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  Hamath  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  Hamath, 
son  of  Canaan.  It  was  known  in  the  time  of 
Moses ;  and  at  a  later  period  it  was  relieved  from 
the  oppression  of  a  neighbouring  prince  by  the 
victorious  David,  to  whom,  in  testimony  of  his 
gratitude, '  the  king  sent  Joram,  his  son,  to  salnte 
him  and  to  bless  him.'  (2  Sam.  viii.  9, 10.)  The 
prophet  Amos  (vi.  2)  styles  it  *  Hamath  the 
Great.'  Its  name  was  changed  by  the  Macedo- 
nians, in  honour  of  Andochus  Epiphanes;  and 
during  the  expedition  of  Ponipey  mto  Apamsa 
and  Coele-Syria,  it  became  subject  to  the  Romans, 
anno  63  B.C.' 

HAMBURG  (REPUBLIC  OF),  an  indcp.  state 
of  NVV.  Germanv,  the  territories  of  which  com- 
prise the  city  of  kambuiig  and  the  country  imme- 
diately surrounding  it;  the  town  of  Bei^gdorf,  with 
the  district  called  the  Vierlaneler  (the  sovereignty 
over  which  is,  however,  shared  with  LUbeck), 
Kitzebuttel,  Cuxhaven,  and  the  island  of  Neu- 
werk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  some  islands  in 
that  river  opposite  tlie  cap.,  and  several  small  de- 
tached territories,  chiefly  situated  N.  of  the  rest, 
and  enclosed  by  the  duchy  of  Holstein.  TotAl 
area,  148  sq.  m. ;  pop.  210,973  in  1858,  and 
229,941  in  1861.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhab. 
are  Lutherans,  except  some  2,000  Calvinists,  4,000 
Roman  Catholics,  and  above  7,000  Jews.  The 
little  state  is  bounded  on  all  sides  bv  the  duchy  of 
Holstein  except  on  the  S.  and  SW.,  wheretbe 
Elbe  separates  it  from  Hanover.  Besides  the 
Elbe,  it  is  watered  by  the  Alster  and  Bill&  It  is 
generally  a  level  phiin;  not  particularly  fertile, 
excepting  the  YierlUnder,  to  the  SE.  'Die  islands 
in  the  Ell)e  called  the  nuxrthAanda  are  very  pro- 
ductive. A  good  deal  of  land  is  devoted  to  fruit, 
flower,  and  vegetable  gardens;  and  the  entire 
country  round  Hamburg  is  dotted  over  with 
flourishing  villages  and  plantations.  The  rural 
pop.  is  in  a  good  comfortable  condition. 

The  government  of  the  republic  was,  until  the 
year  1848,  of  an  oligarchical  character,  but  owing 
to  civil  commotions  then  breaking  out,  it  had  to 
be  changed  in  a  democratic  sense.  Several  draughts 
of  charters  having  been  discussed,  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  state  was  pubUshed  on  the  28th 
September,  1860,  and  came  in  force  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1861.  According  to  the  terms  of  this 
fundamental  law,  the  government — Staatsgewalt 
— is  intrusted,  in  common,  to  two  chambers  of  re- 
presentatives, the  senate,  and  the  BUrgerschafl,  or 
iiouse  of  bui^gesses.  The  senate,  which  exercises 
chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  the  executive  power,  is 
composed  of  18  members,  one-half  of  which  nam- 
ber  must  have  studied  jurisprudence,  while  seven 
out  of  the  remaining  nine  must  belong  to  the  class 
of  merchants.  The  members  of  the  senate  are 
elected  for  life  by  the  house  of  buigesses ;  but  a 
senator  is  at  liberty  to  retire  at  the  end  of  six 
years.  A  first  and  second  burgomaster,  chosen  an- 
nually in  secret  ballot,  preside  over  the  meetings  of 
the  senate.  No  burgomaster  can  be  in  oflice  longer 
than  two  years ;  and  no  member  of  the  senate  is 
allowed  to  hold  any  public  oflice  whatever.  The 
house  of  burgesses  consists  of  192  members,  84  of 
which  are  elected  in  secret  ballot  by  the  votes  of 
all  tax-paying  citizens.  Of  the  remaining  108 
members,  48  are  chosen,  also  by  ballot,  by  the 
owners  of  house  property  in  the  city  valued  at 
8,000  marks,  or  187/.,  over  and  above  the  amount 
for  which  they  are  taxed;  while  the  other  60 
members  are  deputed  by  various  guilds,  corpora- 
tions, and  courts  of  justice.    All  the  members  of 
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•  the  house  of  burgesses  are  chosen  for  six  years,  in 
such  a  manner  that  every  three  years  new  elec- 
tions take  place  for  one-half  the  number.  The 
house  of  bui^gesses  is  represented,  in  permanence, 
by  a  bUrger-ausschuss,  or  committee  of  the  house, 
consisting  of  20  deputies,  of  which  no  more  than 
five  are  allowed  to  be  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  committee  to 
watch  the  proceedmgs  of  the  senate,  and  the  gene- 
ral execution  of  the  articles  of  the  constitution  in- 
cluding the  laws  voted  by  the  house  of  burgesses. 
In  all  matters  of  legislation,  except  taxation,  the 
senate  has  a  veto;  and.  in  case  of  a  constitutional 
contlict,  recouFRe  is  had  to  an  assembly  of  arbitra- 
tors, chosen  in  equal  parts  from  the  senate  and  the 
house  of  buTjeesses.  There  are  in  the  cap.  an 
upper  court  of  justice,  which  takes  cognisance  of 
all  suits  above  2,000  marks;  appeals  from  which 
can,  however,  be  made  to  the  superior  court  of  the 
Hanse  Towns  at  Llibeck :  a  lower  court  of  justice, 
which  tries  criminal  cases,  and  decitles  m  cixol 
causes  under  2,000  marks :  and  a  commercial  tri- 
bunal, a  fiaal  appeal  from  the  decision  of  which 
lies  to  the.  upper  court  of  justice.  The  inferior 
towns  have  their  own  magistracy,  and  police  courts 
subordinate  to  2  directors  of  police  in  Hamburg. 
The  armed  force  consists  of  about  2,000  regular 
troops,  enrolled  by  enlistment,  after  the  English 
fashion,  and  rather  well  paid,  and,  besides,  of  a 
buigher  militia,  not  salaried,  including  all  the  citi- 
zens between  the  ages  of  18  and  45.  The  contin- 
gent furnished  to  the  army  of  the  German  Confede- 
ration is  1,298  men.  The  public  revenueforthevear 
1862  amounted  to  10,250,287  marks,  or  615.018/., 
and  the  expenditure  to  the  same  sum.  There  was 
a  public  debt,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1862,  of  59,130,866 
marks,  or  3,548,18U  Hamburg  has  as  many  as 
60  consuls  in  different  parts  of  the  world:  it  enjoys 
a  separate  vote  in  the  full  German  Diet,  and  to- 
gether with  LUbeck,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort,  has 
one  in  the  Lesser  Council  of  the  Confederation. 

Hamburg,  the  principal  commercial  city  and 
seaport  of  Germany,  cap.  of  the  above  republic, 
and  one  of  the  three  existing  I|anse  Towns,  and 
four  free  imperial  cities,  of  Germany ;  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  the  point  where  it  receives 
the  Alster,  60  m.  SE.  from  its  mouth,  60  m.  NE. 
Bremen,  and  86  m.  SW.  LUbeck,  on  the  railway 
from  Berlin  to  Kiel.  Fop.  178,841  in  1861.  The 
city  is  oval  shaped ;  is  about  4  m.  in  circ,  and  was 
formerly  fortified;  but  having  suffered  severely 
during  its  occupation  by  the  French  in  the  last 
war.  Its  ramparts  have  been  levelled  since  the 
peace,  and  converted  into  public  walks.  The 
principal  ornament  of  Hamburg  is  the  Alster. 
This  river  rises  in  Holstein,  some  miles  above  the 
city,  and  spreads  out  into  a  wide  lake,  which  flows 
through  deep  broad  ditches,  some  of  which  encircle 
the  ramparts,  and  communicate  with  the  Elbe  b^ 
sluices,  while  others  intersect  the  city  in  all  di- 
rections, forming  numerous  canals  navigable  for 
baiges  of  considerable  size.  This  lake  is  called 
the  Outer  Alster.  The  Inner  Alster  is  a  laige 
square  sheet  of  water  comiected  with  the  former 
by  a  narrow  channel,  spanned  by  a  single  arch. 
On  three  sides  of  the  Inner  Alster  there  are  broad 
walks,  with  rows  of  trees,  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  Hambuigcrs  of  all  classes  and  all  a^es.  The 
best  houses  m  the  city  are  to  be  found  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  The  Jungfernstieg  occu- 
pies its  S.  and  W.  sides. 

The  whole  of  the  city  has  been  very  nearlv  re- 
built since  May,  1842,  when  it  was  visited  by  a 
tremendous  fire,  which  raged  for  three  days,  de- 
stroyed the  buildings  on  two  sides  of  the  Alster 
basin,  the  Rathaus  Bank,  and  other  public  edifices, 
and  1,749  private  houses.  This  visitation  elicited  the 
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deepest  sympathy  in  all  European  countries ;  and 
as  much  as  400,000/.  was  subscribed  by  foreigners 
(about  41,000/.  in  England),  and  remitted  to  Ham- 
burg in  alleviation  of  the  distresses  of  the  snfTerers. 

But,  however  severe  at  the  time,  this  conflagra- 
tion, like  the  great  fire  of  London,  proved  in  the 
end  for  the  advantage  of  the  city.  The  system  of 
mutual  insurance  having  been  generally  adopted, 
the  proprietors  of  houses  and  other  property  were 
subjected  to  a  tax  to  defray  the  interest  of  a  loan 
of  82,000,000  marks  banco,  raised  to  indemnify 
the  sufferers,  and  to  enable  them  to  rebuild  their 
houses.  The  work  thus  vigorously  commenced 
has  since  been  successfully  carried  on.  The  ground 
that  had  been  cleared  by  the  flames  has  been  laid 
out  on  an  improved  plan,  with  wider  and  straighter 
streets,  and  other  essential  ameHorations.  The 
finest  of  the  new  buildings  are  near  the  Alster. 
Many  of  them  are  of  vast  extent,  and  have  been 
constructed  at  an  enormous  cost.  The  founda- 
tions are  mostly  of  granite,  the  superstructure  of 
brick  and  stucco.  The  arcade  opening  out  of  the 
Jungfernstieg  deserves  attention  for  its  extent  and 
beauty.  Other  improvements  consist  in  conduct- 
uig  the  drains  to  the  Elbe  Mrithout  allowing  them 
to  enter  the  canals,  and  in  the  conversion  into  a 
new  quarter  of  the  town  of  a  low  marshy  tract  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Its  surface  was  raised 
4  ft.  by  covering  it  with  the  rubbish  of  the  fire. 

The  city  proper  is  divided  into  five  parishes, 
those  of  Saints  Peter,  Nicholas,  Catherin^  James, 
and  Michael,  the  churches  of  which  are  amongst 
the  principal  edifices.  The  church  of  St^  Peter, 
originally  built  in  the  12th  century,  was  bunib 
down  in  the  great  fire,  but  it  has  since  been  re- 
built, and  is  a  fine  lofty  edifice.  St.  Nicholas, 
also,  was  burnt  down ;  but  was  re-erected,  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  far  more  magnificent  and  on  a 
eprander  scale  than  before,  llie  church  of  Sr, 
Michael  is  the  most  interesting  in  tlie  city.  It  is 
245  ft.  long,  by  180  ft.  broad ;  and  has  a  tower  456 
ft,  in  height,  ascended  by  a  stair  of  nearly  600 
steps.  Its  interior  is  capable  of  accommodating 
6,000  persons ;  it  has  a  fine  altar-piece,  an  organ 
with  6,600  pipes,  and  a  large  crj^pt  supported  by 
69  granite  columns.  There  are  about  twenty  other 
places  of  worship,  including  the  chapels  of  the 
German,  French,  and  English  Calvinists,  and  the 
English  Episcopal,  CalN'inist,  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  The  new  exchange  opened  in  1841, 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire.  It  contains  a 
magnificent  hall  for  the  assemblaffe  of  the  mer- 
chants ;  a  hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  merchant 
company ;  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  commerciutn^ 
or  board  of  trade,  and  for  the  extensive  commercial 
library  belonging  to  the  latter  institution.  Ham- 
hvLTg  has  a  great  many  charitable  institutions, 
some  of  which  are  on  a  splendid  scale.  The  ge~ 
neral  infirmary,  erected  m  1823  in  the  suburb 
of  St.  Geoige,  on  the  LUbeck  road,  cost  al>out 
85,000.  Its  yearly  expenditure  is  about  16,500/., 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  supplied  from  the  city 
fun<&  It  contains  140  sick  wards,  the  majority 
about  40  ft.  long,  25  ft.  broad,  and  13  ft.  high,  and 
various  apartments  for  different  offices,  with  apart- 
ments for  officers.  It  mav  accommodate  from  4,000 
to  5,000  patients :  invalids  of  the  middle  ranks 
are  attended  to  in  it  on  their  paying  a  propor- 
tionate subscription.  In  the  new  orphan  asylum, 
600  orphans  are  received  into  the  establisliment, 
and  500  more  are  provided  for  elsewhere.  There 
are,  also,  asylums  for  aged  persons,  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  bhnd,  sailors  and  their  widows ;  and  a 
private  hospital,  in  which,  besides  medical  attend- 
ance, a  superior  education  is  also  given  to  de- 
formed children  and  cripples,  of  whom  Hamburg 
contains  a  large  number.    The  old  Sathmu^  or 
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senate-hotise,  was  bnmed  down  in  1842;  bat  a 
new  Rathausy  on  an  impioved  plan,  was  erected 
adjacent  to  the  exchange.  The  bank,  also,  was 
destroyed  in  1842,  but  its  treasure,  which  was  in 
its  vaults,  escaped  untouched.  The  bank  was 
founded  in  1619  :  it  is  a  bank  of  depmt  only,  and 
is  extremely  well-managed.  The  Eimbeck-house, 
workhouse,  prison,  town-hail,  anenal,  and  two 
theatres,  are  amongst  the  remaining  chief  build- 
ings. The  new  theatre  is  one  of  uie  largest  in 
Germany,  and  the  performances  and  music  are 
generally  good.  A  commodious  new  building,  the 
SchulfftSaude,  opened  in  1840,  contains  the  Gym- 
Hasiumj  or  college  for  instruction  in  philosophy, 
philology,  history,  phTsics,  and  natural  history; 
the  Johamteumy  or  hign  school,  an  excellent  and 
well-directed  institution,  founded  in  1529;  and 
the  city  library,  containing  180,000  voK,  open  to 
every  burgher  and  literary  man.  Hambu^  has 
also  an  observatory  and  a  botanic  garden,  .aca- 
demies of  design,  *  commerce,  navigation,  ana- 
tomy; museums  of  physical  objects  and  works 
of  art,  and  several  learned  societies,  especially  one 
for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  and  useful  arts. 

In  1818,  while  the  town  was  occupied  by  the 
French,  a  series  of  wooden  bridges^  and  a  chaiusee 
connected  by  ferries  with  the  N.  and  S.  shores, 
were  thrown  across  the  swamps  and  islands  of  the 
Elbe,  separating  Hamburg  from  Hanover.  Having 
been  fitted  only  for  temporary  purposes,  the^  were 
removed  in  1816,  and  tne  communication  is  now 
maintained  by  steamboats.  The  arm  of  the  Elbe 
opposite  the  city  is  not  very  wide,  but  it  is  deep 
enough  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  The 
maintenance  of  floating  lights,  buovs,  Ac.,  for  the 
safe  navigation  of  the  river,  costs  the  city  a  large 
sum  every  year.  The  city  harbour  pn»ents  an 
animated  scene :  a  forest  of  ships  of  all  nations, 
and  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  while  the 
face  of  the  stream  is  covered  with  boats  sporting 
about  in  every  direction.  The  tide  rises  at  the 
quays  from  6  to  12  ft.,  and  flows  about  20  English 
miles  above  the  city.  Between  Hamburg  and 
Altona,  an  adjoining  town  belonging  to  Holstein, 
is  the  suburb  of  St.  Paul,  a  narrow  strip  of  about 

im.,  called  Hambuigersberg,  which  is  in  fact  a 
ind  of  *  Wappin^.*  The  environs  of  Hamburg 
abound  with  the  villas  of  merchauts,  public  ceme- 
teries, pleasantly  laid  out,  hotels,  tea-gardens,  and 
places  of  public  entertainment. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  in  some 
respects  not  so  flourishing  as  formerly.  Sugar 
refining  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry,  but  is  not 
carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century.  Besides  sugar  refineries, 
there  are  breweries,  distilleries,  calico  printing, 
dyeing,  lime-kilns,  rope-walks,  anchor  and  other 
iron  forges.  Glue,  cork,  sailcloth,  leather,  whale- 
bone, feathers,  hats,  tobacco,  soap,  cotton-yam, 
woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  faorics,  tin  ware, 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  articles,  needles,  wax- 
lights,  surgical  and  musical  instruments,  dies, 
Ac,  are  amongst  the  remaining  articles  of  manu- 
facture. The  shipping  belonging  to  Hambur;^  is 
small  as  compared  with  its  trade.  The  English 
shipowners  engross  most  part  of  the  direct  trade 
with  England.  The  Hamburg  ships  are  almost 
entirely  employed  in  transatlantic  commerce,  and 
in  the  coasting  trade  with  continental  Europe. 

Commerce. — Hamburg  is  the  greatest  commercial 
city  of  Germany,  and  perhaps  of  the  continent. 
She  owes  this  distinction  principally  to  her  situa- 
tion. The  Elbe,  which  may  be  navigated  by 
lighters  as  far  as  Melnick  in  Bohemia,  renders  her 
the  entrepSt  of  a  vast  extent  of  country.  Advan- 
tage, too,  has  been  taken  of  natural  facilities,  that 
extend  still  further  her  internal  navigation ;  a  water 
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communication  having  been  established,  br  means 
of  the  Spree,  and  of  artificial  cuts  and  sluices,  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  and  between  the 
latter  and  the  Vistula;  so  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  produce  of  Silesia  destined  for  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  some  even  of  that  of  Poland,  is  conveyed 
to  Hamburg.  There  is,  also,  a  communication  by 
means  of  a  canal  with  the  Trave,  and  consequently 
with  LUbeck  and  the  Baltic,  by  which  the  neces- 
sity of  resortuig  to  the  difiictilt  and  dangerous 
navigation  of  the  Sound  is  obviated.  VesseU 
drawing  14  fL  water  may  safely  come  np  to  the 
town  at  all  times,  and  vessels  drawing  18  ft.  may 
come  safely  up  with  the  spring  tides.  There  are 
no  docks  nor  quays  at  Hamburg ;  and  it  is  singular, 
considering  the  great  trade  of  the  port,  that  none 
have  been  constructed.  VesaelB  moor  in  the  river 
outside  of  piles  driven  into  the  ground  a  short 
distance  from  shore ;  and  in  this  situation  they  are 
not  exposed  to  any  danger  unless  the  piles 'give 
way,  which,  though  rarely,  sometimes  happens. 
Hambuig  is  joined  by  railways  with  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Continent.  There  is  a  sort  of  an  inner 
harbour  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Elbe  which  runs 
into  the  city,  where  small  craft  lie  and  discharge 
their  cargoes.  The  largest  vessels  sometimes  load 
and  unload  by  means  of  lighters  at  Cuxhaven. 
The  trade  of  Hamburg  embraces  every  article  thai 
Germany  either  sells  to,  or  buys  from,  foreigners. 
The  exports  principally  consist  of  linens,  grain  of 
all  sorts,  wool  and  woollen  doths,  leather,  flax, 
glass,  iron,  copper,  smalts,  rags,  staves,  wooden 
clocks  and  to^s,  Khenish  wines,  spelter,  ^c  Moe^t 
sorts  of  BalUc  articles,  such  as  grain,  flax,  iron, 
pitch  and  tar,  wax,  ^c.,  may  generally  be  bought 
as  cheap  at  Hambuig,  allowing  for  difference  of 
freight,  as  in  the  ports  whence  they  were  ori- 
ginally brought.  The  imports  consist  principally 
of  sugar ;  conee,  which  is  the  favourite  9itide  f<>r 
speculative  purposes;  raw  cotton;  woollen  and 
cotton  stuffs  and  yam ;  tobacco,  hides,  indigo,  wine, 
brandy,  rum,  dye-woods,  tea,  pepper,  Ac.  The  fol- 
lowing table  (from  Report  of  Mr.  Ward,  British 
Consul-Greneral)  shows  the  imports  into  Hambaig 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1862 : — 


AnklM 

Wdgbt 

Vala* 

Cotton  Yam  and)   ^.^^ 

Twist    .       .     f  oentaers 

146,017 

16,260.190 

WooUen  A  Mixed). 
WooUen  Yam     i         »» 

m,8<« 

24,985»310 

Cottonwool    .       .        „ 

808,851 

15,414^10 

Pure  and  Peltry 

., 

4,674,770 

Linen   Yam    and)    «-„x«_-. 
Thread  .       .     |  oentncrs 

fi7,7»* 

6^469,040 

Coals  and  Cinders    .        lasts 

229,500 

4,949,860 

Indigo      .       .       .  centners 

5,060 

2,788,110 

Silk  . 

2,868 

2,476>IO 

Sheep's  Wool    .       .       „ 

20,744 

1,769,100 
1.709,010 

Kip  and  Cow  Hides  *  centners* 

47,585 

1,968,090 

Diy  American  Hides        „ 

27..M0 

1,198,930 

Pig  and  Smelting  Iron    „ 

578,936 

1,207,520 

LinraedOU      .       .       „ 

45,829 

1,198,840 

Forged  Iron     .       .       „ 

191,993 

1,093,160 

Tea  .       .       .       .       „ 

18,808 

1,979,250 

Raw  Sugar       .       .       „ 

64,975 

838,040 

Cotton  Manufactures 

,, 

12,684,560 

Woollen  and  Mixed  Woollen  [ 
Manufactures       .               / 

•• 

12,988,790 

Various  Manufactured  Stulh  . 

,, 

5,990,720 

,, 

5,269,710 

Silk  and  Mixed  Silk      „ 

, , 

8,764,060 

Machineiy  and  Parte  of  Ma- ) 
oliinery         .       .        .       j 

.. 

4,2U,400 

Pine  Iron  Manufactures . 

,, 

1,500,170 

Hard  and  Small  Wares    . 

,, 

766,620 

Earthenware  and  Pottery 

469,680 

Coarse  Iron  Manufactures 

28.025 

810,640 

Bullion  and  Cohi     . 

•• 

2,849,980 
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Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  weight  and  value 
of  the  British  goods  imported  into  Hamburg  in  the 
years  referred  to : — 


Tmh 

W«lght 

ValiM 

1867    .        .        . 

1858  .... 

1859  .... 

1860  .        .        . 

1861  .... 

Total         .        . 
Average  of  the  5  years 
Year  1862  . 

Onturn 
12,284,836 
12,662,625 
11,914,893 
12,588,276 
12,949,051 

Marks  B«noo 
170,296,050 
185,717,680 
144,144,800 
164,402,060 
157,647,020 

772,107,810 

62,239,681 

12,447,936 

154,421,562 

12,480,489 

168,454,000 

The  exports  from  Hamburg  can  no  longer  be 
ascertained,  insomuch  as  no  official  accounts  of 
them  have  been  kept  since  the  year  1856,  when 
the  export  duty  was  abolished.  There  is,  how- 
ever, every  reason  to  believe  that  the  exports  have 
kept  pace'with  the  imports  at  the  usual  rate.  (Re- 
port of  Mr.  Gonsul-General  Ward.) 

The  number  and  burthen  of  the  British  ships 
which  arrived  at  and  sailed  fh)m  Hambuiig  in  each 
of  the  five  years  1858  to  1862  inclusive,  were  as 
follows: — 

British  Ships  Ikwaros. 


Ymt 

1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 

Ship*  ArriTcd 

Burthen  In  Com. 
merelal  Lwta 

1,698 
1,689 
1,799 
1,929 
1,817 

189,479 
182,006 
210,811 
224,655 
218,069 

BBinsH  Ships  Outwards. 


Ymt 

ShiptSalkd 

Buriben  In  Com- 
mereUlLMU 

1866 
1869 
1860 
1861 
1862 

1,699 
1,641 
1,800 
1,919 
1,818 

189,768 
182,496 
210,427 
222,643 
317.488 

The  British  flag  has  long  participated  much 
more  largely  than  any  other  in  the  shipping  and 
navigation  of  this  great  commercial  mart.  The 
average  of  the  five  years  1858  to  1862  inclusive 
was,  ships  arrived,  average  of  the  whole,  4,849 ; 
ditto  of  Bridsh  ships,  1,776 ;  their  burthen  in  com- 
mercial lasts,  average  of  the  whole.  408,021 ;  ditto 
of  British  ships,  204,904.  The  number  of  the  ships' 
crews  was  upon  an  average  of  the  four  years  1859 
to  1862,  totfd  men,  49,560 ;  men  in  British  ships, 
23,605. 

The  number  of  sea-going  ships  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Hamburg  amounted,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1862,  to  506,  and  their  total  burthen  to  69,374 
commercial  lasts;  comprising  417  square-rigged 
ships,  barques,  and  brigs,  69  schooners,  sloops,  gal- 
liots, ^c,  and  20  steamers.  In  the  same  year  the 
number  of  sea-going  ships  regbtered  at  Altona 
was  48,  and  their  burthen  7,875  old  lasts,  equal  to 
6,250  commercial  lasts. 

The  flourishing  state  of  the  commerce  of  Ham- 
burg is  owing,  to  a  great  extent.,  to  the  absence  of 
almost  all  fiscal  impositions  on  the  liberty  of  in- 
tercourse. The  only  tax  existing  is  an  import 
duty  of  one-half  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Exports, 
as  well  as  transit  goods,  are  totally  exempted  from 
duty.  The  liberty  of  transit  is  limited  to  the  term 
of  three  months  from  the  time  of  receiving  the 
transit  ticket ;  but,  upon  application  being  made 
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for  a  prolongation  of  the  term  previously  to  the 
expiration  oi  the  first  three  months,  it  is  granted 
on  payment  of  ^  per  cent.  on.  the  value  of  the 
goods;  but  under  no  circumstances  is  the  term 
extended  beyond  six  months.  If  the  goods  be  not 
then  exported,  they  become  liable  to  the  ordinaxy 
duties.  No  warehousing  system  has  been  intTX>- 
duced  at  Hamburg ;  nor,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
duties,  is  it  necessary. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  marks  divided  into  16 
schillings,  and  these  into  12  pfennings  each ;  or 
else  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  money 
in  circulation  is  from  23  to  25  per  cent  under  the 
value  of  bank  money  (boftco).  There  is  no  coin 
representing  the  latter  m  circulation,  all  payments 
made  in  it  being  effected  by  transfers  in  the  books 
of  the  bank.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  continually 
varying ;  but  at  an  average  the  rix  dollar  banco 
is  worth  4s.  6f<2L ;  the  rix  dollar  current,  ds.  S^d. 
nearly;  the  marc  bcmeo^  Is.  5|<2L;  and  the  mark 
current.  Is.  2^^  The  Hamburg  gold  ducat  Is 
worth  about  9s.  4<i.  100  Hamburg  lbs. »  106*8  lbs. 
avoird.  The  ohm  is  equivalent  to  38^,  and  the 
fuder  to  229^  English  gallons.  The  Hamburg 
foot  si  1*2  English  inches. 

Hambuie  is  well  supplied  with  provisions,  Und 
the  travel^  is  little  inconvenienced  by  those 
vexatious  custom-house  regulations  so  common 
throughout  most  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  ac- 
tivity that  constantly  prevails,  and  the  paetj  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  inhab.^  render  this  city  an 
agreeable  residence  to  a  visitor.  Mr.  Hodgskin 
says,  4t  resembles  Paris  on  a  Sunday;  and  on 
week  days,  when  the  quays,  the  streets,  and  the 
'change,  axe  crowded  with  i>eople  of  all  countries, 
it  resembles  London.'  (Tour  in  the  N.  of  Germany, 
i  198.)  Certain  customs  prevail  that  arrest  the 
attention  of  most  visitors.  Among  others,  funerals 
are  attended  by  bodies  of  hired  mourners,  some  of 
whom  are  attired  in  a  black  Spanish  habit,  a  large 
wig,  a  ruff  about  their  neck,  and  a  sword  by  their 
side.  These  individuals  also  attend  weddings  and 
other  festive  meetings.  The  Yierland  flower  girls, 
who  wear  a  peculiar  costun|^  market  women,  and 
female  servants,  all  cany  in  the  streets  an  oblong 
wicker  basket,  covered  with  a  printed  cotton  shawl 
of  the  brightest  colours.  The  public  baths,  and 
the  dancing  saloons,  are  among  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  city;  especially  the  latter,  which  are 
fitted  up  in  most  el^nt  style,  and  are  the  most 
popular  places  of  public  resort.  Some  of  them 
are  of  questionable  reputation;  but  others  are 
frequented  by  the  families  of  highly  respectable 
citizens. 

The  climate  of  Hambuiig  is  rather  damp,  but 
otherwise  healthy.  The  drainage  of  the  city  was 
formerly  as  bad  as  possible;  but  extensive  im- 
provements have,  in  these  respects,  been  recently 
commenced.  The  police  is  good,  and  be^ars  are 
not  suffered  to  infest  the  streets.  The  city  gates 
are  shut  at  dusk,  but  are  opened  afterwards  on 
payment  of  a  t-oll,  which  increases  in  amount  with 
the  lateness  of  the  hour.  The  water  gate  is,  how- 
ever, absolutely  closed  at  dark. 

This  city  was  founded  by  Charlemagne  towards 
the  close  of  the  8th  century.  After  the  extinction 
of  his  dynasty,  it  became  successively  subject  to 
the  dukes  of  Saxony  and  the  counts  of  Holstein. 
Early  in  the  18th  century  it  joined  with  Lubeck 
in  the  formation  of  the  Hanseatic  league ;  in  1258 
it  obtained  a  portion  of  teiritoty ;  and  acquired  the 
right  to  legislate  for  itself  in  1269.  In  1528  it 
adopted  Lutheranism.  It  was  lon^  subject  to 
attacks  from  the  Danes,  but  in  1768  it  purchased 
a  resignation  of  all  claims  upon  it  from  Denmark, 
and  a  security  against  future  attacks.  In  1806  it 
was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  in  1810  made 
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the  cap.  of  the  ddp.  Bouches  de  TElbe.  It  Buffered 
considerably  from  the  exactions  of  the  French 
troops  under  Marshal  Davoost ;  but  at  the  peace 
it  was  partially  indemnified  for  its  losses,  and  has 
since  gradually  retrieved  its  former  flourishing 
condition. 

HAMELN,  a  fortified  town  of  N.  Germany,  k. 
Hanover,  distr.  Hanover,  on  the  Weser,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Hamel,  25  m.  SW.  Hanover,  on 
the  railway  from  Hanover  to  Cologne.  Pop.  6,620 
in  1861.  The  Weser  here  forms  an  island,  and  on 
it  a  large  sluice  was  constructed  by  Geo.  II.  in 
1784,  for  the  convenience  of  shipping:  the  town, 
by  its  position,  commands  the  navigation  of  the 
Upper  Weser,  and  has  extensive  communications 
with  different  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  defended 
by  Fort  George,  a  strong  fortress  on  a  hill  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Its  inhab.,  many  of 
whom  are  wealthy,  and  have  a  considerable  trade, 
carry  on  various  branches  of  manufacture. 

HAMILTON,  a  parL  bor.,  market^  and  manu- 
facturing town  of  Scotland,  co.  Lanark,  being  the 
cap.  of  the  Middle  Ward,  on  the  Clyde,  on  a 
rising  ground  gently  sloping  towards  the  £.,  10 
ra.  SE.  Glasgow,  and  12  m.  KW.  Lanark,  on  the 
Caledonian  railway.  Pop.  10,688  in  1861.  The 
town  stands  about  1  m.  w.  of  the  conflux  of  the 
Avon  with  the  Clyde,  is  intersected  by  the  Cad- 
zow  bum,  and  is  about  80  fu  above  the  level  of 
the  highwater  mark  at  Glat^w.  The  town  is 
not  regularly  but  substantially  built,  and  has  an 
appearance  of  respectability,  wealth,  and  comfort. 
It  is  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  most  im- 
portant of  its  public  buildings  are  the  two  parish 
churches,  both  elegant  structures,  particularly  the 
older,  in  an  clevat^  situation  near  the  centre  of 
the  town;  and  the  trades*  hall  and  gaoL  This 
last  edifice,  which  stands  on  high  ground  W.  of 
the  town,  and  was  built  in  1836,  has  in  connec- 
tion with  it  suitable  apartments  for  all  the  public 
offices,  municipal  and  civiL  The  court-room,  com- 
mon to  the  sheriff  of  the  district  and  magistrates 
of  the  bufgh,  is  87  ft.  long  by  82  broad.  In  the 
vicinity  are  extensive  cavalry  banracks. 

But  the  great  object  of  attraction  connected 
with  this  place  is  Hamilton  Palace,  the  magni- 
ficent seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  separated 
from  the  town  on  the  £.  by  a  wall  and  plantation. 
The  pleasure-grounds  round  the  mansion,  lying 
between  the  tovm  and  the  Clyde,  comprise  1,460 
acres,  and  are  the  most  extensive  in  Scotland. 
The  oldest  portion  of  the  palace  was  erected  about 
1591,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  building  is  com- 
paratively modem,  some  very  extensive  additions 
having  recently  been  made  to  it.  The  front,  which 
faces  the  N.,  is  264  ft.  8  in.  in  length,  adorned  by 
a  noble  portico,  consisting  of  a  double  row  of  Co- 
rinthian pillars,  each  of  a  single  stone  25  ft.  high, 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  pediment  llie  interior 
decorations  are  not  lesSs  splendid  than  the  exte- 
rior ;  and  altogether  it  forms  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  superb  structures  of  its  kind  in  Britain. 
The  collection  of  paintings,  in  particular,  has  long 
been  considered  as  unrivalled  in  Scotland.  It  con- 
tains above  2,000  pieces.  There  is,  also,  a  vast 
number  of  antique  vases,  antique  cabinets,  slabs 
of  porph3rry,  and  other  similar  relics.  Within  a 
mile  of  the  town  are  Chatelheranlt,  a  venerable 
building,  and  still  an  occasional  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Hamilton,  and  the  ruins  of  Cadzow 
Castle,  the  original  seat  of  this  noble  family,  on 
the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock  200  ft.  in  height, 
the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Avon. 

Besides  the  par.  churches^  there  are  several 
meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  Relief,  to  the 
Associated  Synod,  and  to  the  Independents.  The 
Cameroniaus  and  Rom.  Catholics  have  each  places 
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of  public  worship.  The  old  par.  church  was  an- 
ooUegiated  in  1836 ;  and  a  new  church  built  for 
one  of  the  ministers.  About  two-thirds  of  the  pop. 
are  dissenters. 

The  grammar  or  classical  school  of  Hamilton  is 
of  ancient  date,  and  has  uniformly  been  an  csffi- 
cient  seminary,  lliere  are  in  the  parish  about 
twenty  other  schools,  including  several  for  young 
ladies.  There  are  also  several  subscription  libra- 
ries,  and  a  mechanics'  institution.  The  charitable 
institutions,  and  other  provLtions  made  for  the 
poor,  are  considerable.  There  are  two  hospitals 
and  a  good  deal  of  property  has  been  left  in  mort- 
main for  behoof  of  the  poor. 

Hamilton  has  been  the  principal  seat  of  imita- 
tion cambric  weavmg  since  the  introduction  of  tlie 
cotton  trade  into  Scotland,  'i  he  reeds  run  frum 
1,200  to  8,000,  wliich  are  the  finest  tetts  that  cot- 
ton has  been  wrought  into.  But  the  trade  has  ftv 
years  been  on  the  decline.  The  average  wages  of 
a  band-loom  weaver  are  never  above  1«.  Gd,  per 
day ;  out  of  which  must  be  deducted  la.  per  week 
for  expenses,  and  10c  per  annum  for  loom-rent 
A  house  with  a  room  and  kitchen,  and  a  four  loom 
shop,  lets  at  from  bl  to  &L  The  females  are  em- 
ployed in  winding  weft,  and  m  tambouring,  some- 
times in  weaving.  The  work  is  executed  for  the 
Glasgow  manufacturers.  The  lace  manufactory 
was  mtroduced  here  many  years  ago,  but  it  had 
become  almost  extinct,  when  a  manufactory  of 
the  same  kind  was  introduced,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  prosper.  About  twenty  houses  are  now 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade';  and  it  employs 
upwards  of  8,000  females  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes.  Vast  quantities  of  black  silk 
veils  of  peculiar  patterns  are  also  manufactured 
here.  A  weaver's  wife  makes  higher  wages  in 
these  trades  than  her  husband.  Many  thousand 
check  shirts  have  of  late  been  manufactured, 
chiefly  for  the  Australian  market,  I'he  other 
branches  of  trade  are  of  minor  importance. 

In  the  park  attached  to  Cadzow  Castle  are  still 
preserved  fcenuine  specimens  of  the  old  Sootdi 
breed  of  wild  cattle :  they  are  milk  white,  with 
black  muz/les,  horns,  and  hoofs,  and  are  ferocious 
and  untameable.  They  are  not  taken  and  killed 
like  other  cattle,  but  shot  in  the  field.  Similar 
cattle  are  to  be  foimd  in  ChilUngham  Park  and  in 
Chartley  Park. 

Cadzow  was  a  royal  residence  for  at  leaat  two 
centuries  previously  to  the  battle  of  Bannockbom 
in  1314;  immediately  after  which  it  waa  conferred 
on  the  chief  of  the  Hamilton  family,  in  whose 
possession  it  has  since  continued.  In  1414,  James, 
first  lord  Hamilton,  married  the  Princess  Jlaiy, 
eldest  daughter  of  James  II.;  by  which  con- 
nexion his  descendants  came  to  be  declared  in 
parliament,  on  the  demise  of  James  Y.,  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  his  only  chUd  Mary,  next 
heirs  to  the  crown.  In  consequence  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton,  to  Lord  W. 
Douglas,  eldest  son  of  tlie  Marquis  of  Douglas, 
the  Hamilton  family  now  represent  the  male  line 
of  the  Douglases.  On  the  death  of  the  last 
Duke  of  Douglas,  in  1761,  the  house  of  Hamilton, 
as  male  representatives  of  the  Douglases,  laid 
claim  to  the  estates,  under  the  plea  that  Mr. 
Douglas,  the  alleged  son  and  heir  of  the  only 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Douglas,  was  a  supposititious 
child,  taken  at  Paris  from  the  real  parents.  A 
long  lawsuit,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
*  Douglas  cause,'  was  the  result.  It  was  decided 
in  Paris,  and  in  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland, 
in  favour  of  the  Hamiltons ;  but,  on  an  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  ultimately  decided  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Douglas,  afterwards  created  Lord 
Douglas.-  Cadzow  Castle  has  been  made  the  scene 
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of  one  of  Scott'8  finest  ballads.  It  turns  on  the 
assaAsination  of  the  Regent  Murray  by  Hamilton 
of  Bothwellhaugh. 

Hamilton  was  created  a  royal  buigh  in  1548 ; 
but  the  magistrates,  having  consented  to  resign 
that  privilege,  in  1676,  accepted  of  a  charter  firom 
Anne  duchess  of  Hamilton,  by  which  it  was  con- 
stituted the  chief  bnigh  of  the  regality  and  duke- 
ilom  of  Hamilton.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the 
magistrates,  in  1723,  to  ^t  the  original  privilege 
restored,  but  in  vain.  Since  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  it  has  been  a  parliamentary  burgh, 
and  unites  with  Airdrie,  Linlithgow,  Falkirk,  and 
Lanark,  in  returning  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  In 
1864  it  bad  405  registered  Toters.  Municipal  re- 
venue, 1,176/.  in  1868-4. 

Among  historical  events  connected  with  Ha- 
milton, the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  fought  be- 
tween the  Covenanters  and  the  royal  forces,  under 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  1672,  deserves  mention. 
The  result  of  the  engagement  w&s  unfavourable 
to  the  former,  about  400  of  whom  were  killed  on 
the  spot^  while  1 ,200  were  taken  prisoners.  (Laing's 
Hist,  of  Scotland,  iv.  104.) 

In  addition  to  various  distinguished  characters 
that  the  noble  house  of  Hamuton  has  produced, 
this  buTgh  has  given  birth  to  several  emment  per- 
sons :  Dr.  Cullen,  the  celebrated  physician,  bom 
here  in  1714 ;  Professor  Millar,  of  Glasgow,  author 
of  an  *  Historical  View  of  the  English  Government,' 
and  other  works ;  the  late  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie, 
of  London,  and  his  sister,  Miss  Joanna  Baillie, 
authoress  of '  Plays  on  the  Passions.' 

HAMME,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 
arrond.  Dendermonde,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Dunne, 
18  m.  ENE.  Ghent,  on  the  railway  from  Ghent  to 
Antwerp.  Pop.  9,812  m  1856.  The  town  has 
manufactories  of  linen,  soap,  starch,  and  cordage, 
with  numerous  breweries  and  oil-mills,  and  a  brisk 
trade  wth  the  surrounding  country.  Some  anti- 
quities have  been  discovered  in  its  nciglibourhood. 

HAMMERSMITH,  a  village  and  chapelry  of 
England,  par.  Fulham,  co.  Middlesex,  hund.  Os- 
sulston,  near  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  on 
the  great  W.  road  out  of  London,  from  which  it  is 
distant  4  m.  W.  by  S.  Area,  2,140  acres.  Pop.  of 
par.  24,519  in  1861.  The  village  is  well  paved  and 
lighted  with  gas ;  but  the  streets  are  irregular,  and 
the  majority  of  the  houses  inferior.  Many  hand- 
i!ome  mansions,  however,  lie  scattered  in  different 
parts,  and  more  especially  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
and  along  the  great  road  which  forms  its  main 
street.  The  church,  erected  in  1631,  is  a  plain 
brick  building  with  a  low  tower;  and  the  interior 
is  old  fashioned  and  inconvenient.  The  living  is 
a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of 
I^ndon.  A  district  church  was  erected  in  1820. 
The  dissenters  also  have  several  places  of  worship, 
and  there  is  a  Jews'  synagogue.  Close  to  the  R, 
Cath.  chapel  is  a  smaU  Benedictine  nunnery,  ori- 
j]^inally  a  boarding-school,  established  in  1669 ;  and 
the  monastic  rules  are  strictly  observed.  Amouj^ 
the  charity  schools,  one  founded  by  Bishop  Lau- 
mer  has  revenues  amounting  to  800/.  a  year.  Other 
day  and  Sunday-schools  are  supported  both  by 
adherents  to  the  church  and  by  dissenters.  The 
most  striking  feature  in  Hammersmith  is  the  sus- 
pension bridge  over  the  Thames,  completed  in 
1827  at  an  expense  of  80,000/1  It  consists  of  a 
horizontal  roadway,  suspended  from  iron  chains 
carried  over  stone  piers  and  archways,  and  secured 
by  substantial  abutments,  llie  roadway  is  822  fu 
lung,  and  20  ft  wide,  exclusive  of  a  foot-path  5  ft. 
wide.  The  West  Middlesex  Water  Company  has 
itjf  engines  and  reservoirs  a  little  above  this  bridge, 
'i'he  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupi^  by  nurseiymen  and  market-ganleners,  who 
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supply  London  with  some  of  the  choicest  flowers 
and  vegetables.     (See  London.) 

HAMPSHIRE,  HANTS,  or  SOUTHAMPTON, 
a  marit.  co.  on  the  S.  coast  of  England ;  it  includes 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  has  Berkshire  on  the  N., 
Surrey  and  Sussex  on  the  E.,  Wilts  and  Dorset 
on  the  W.,  and  the  English  Channel  on  the  S. 
Area,  1,672  sq.  m.,  or  1,070,216  acres,  of  which 
1,040,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture,  and 
98,000  forest.  Hants  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
COS.  in  England,  the  surface  being  finely  varied 
with  gently  rising  hills  and  fruitful  vales,  and  its 
climate  being  at  the  same  time  peculiarly  mild 
and  genial.  Soil  various ;  in  the  N.  districts  on 
the  borders  of  Berks,  it  is  hilly  and  poor;  but 
between  Basingstoke  and  Silchester  is  some  fine 
wheat  and  bean  land ;  a  broad  zone  of  chalky 
downs,  intersected  by  numerous  valleys,  extends 
across  the  co.  In  the  S.  and  middle  parts  of  the 
CO.,  and  particularly  in  the  vales  watered  by  the 
Anton,  Itchen,  and  other  rivers,  are  large  tracts  of 
fine  land,  and  some  of  the  best  water  meadows  in 
England.  The  SW.  district,  or  that  lying  between 
Southampton  Water  and  Dorsetshire,  is  princi- 
pally occupied  by  the  New  Forest,  and  by  exten- 
sive heaths.  Pnncipal  crops,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  beans;  turnips  are  extensively  cultivated, 
especially  on  the  light  soils.  Farms  till  lately 
have  been  mostly  let  on  leases,  but  the  practice 
of  holding  them  at  will  is  gaining  ground.  Ten- 
ants are  prohibited  from  taking  two  wheat  crops 
in  succession ;  but  two  white  crops  in  succession 
have  not  been  usually  objected  to,  and  it  is  com- 
mon to  take  a  crop  of  oats  after  wheat  This 
'erroneous  practice  is,  however,  beginning  to  be 
corrected,  and  agriculture  in  this  co.  is  generally 
good,  and  the  condition  of  the  land  such  as  to 
reflect  credit  on  the  occupiers.  Cattle  of  various 
breeds :  the  dairy  is  not  an  object  of  much  atten- 
tion. Stock  of  sheep  large.  Weyhill,  near  An- 
dover,  in  this  co.,  has  the  greatest  sheep  fair  in 
England.  Hants  is  famous  for  its  bacon ;  and 
excellent  honey  is  produced  in  different  parts  of 
the  CO.  Estates  mostlv  laige ;  farms  of  all  sizes, 
from  26  to  600  acres.  "iThe  co.  is  everj'where  par- 
ticularly well  wooded.  The  New  Forest  comprises 
about  92,000  acres,  but  only  about  67,000  are  now 
the  property  of  the  crown,  the  rest  having  been 
assigned  to  individuals.  About  6,000  acres  have 
been  inclosed  and  set  apart  for  the  growth  of 
timber,  'i'here  are  the  remains  of  otlier  extensive 
forests ;  and  brushwoods  are  met  with  on  most  of 
the  chalk  lands.  Minerals  of  little  importance. 
If  we  except  the  building  of  ships  at  Portsmouth, 
and  the  various  works  subordinate  to  their  outfit, 
the  other  manufactures  are  but  of  trivial  impor- 
tance :  there  are,  however,  silk  mills  at  Overton, 
and  straw  hats  are  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
CO.  Principal  rivers,  Avon,  Anton,  and  Itchen. 
Portsmouth  harbour  and  the  road  of  Spithead  lie 
in  the  Sound  between  the  mainland  and  the  Islo 
of  Wight.  Principal  towns,  Portsmouth,  South- 
ampton, Winchester,  and  Lymington.  Hampshire, 
including  the  Isle  of  Wight^  has  48  hundreds  and 
317  parishes.  It  sends  17  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. ; 
viz.  2  for  each  division  of  the  co.;  2  each  for 
the  bors.  of  Portsmouth,  Winchester,  Lymington, 
Southampton,  and  Andover;  1  for  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  and  1  each  for  the  bors.  of  Petersfield 
and  Christchurch.  Registered  electors  for  the  co. 
11,676  in  1865,  namely,  8,680  for  the  Northern 
diWsion ;  6,686  for  the  Southern  di^ision ;  and 
2,259  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  Pop.  481,815  in 
1861.  Annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to 
income  tax  in  1862 — Northern  division  669,778/. ; 
Southern  division,  532,020/. ;  and  Isle  of  Wight, 
288,987/L 
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HAMPSHIRE  (NEW),  one  of  the  U.  S.  of 
America,  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  Union  (New  Eng- 
land), and  between  lat.  42<^  40'  and  45°  10'  N.,  and 
long.  70**  40'  and  729  23'  W. ;  having  N.  Lower 
.  Canada,  E.  Maine,  W.  Vermont,  S.  Massachusetts, 
'  and  SE.  the  Atlantic,  on  which,  however,  it  has  a 
coast  of  only  18  m.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  about  170 
m.;  breadth  very  vaxiable.  Area,  9,280  sq.  miles. 
Pop.  826,073  in  1860.  The  coast  is  indented  by 
small  inlets,  but  has  only  one  harbour  of  value, 
that  of  Portsmouth.  It  is  skirted  by  a  narrow 
sandy  plain,  which,  at  no  great  distance  inland, 
rises  rapidlj  into  a  hillj^  country.  In  the  interior, 
the  sute  IS  covered  with  mountains  of  granitic 
formation.  The  White  Mountains,  towards  the  N., 
which  attain  a  height  of  more  than  7,000  fl.,  are 
the  highest  in  the  Appalachian  system,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  the  U.  S.  But  between  the  moun- 
tains are  many  ^reen  and  sheltered  valleys,  and 
the  state  contains  a  considerable  propoiidon  of 
fertile  land,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  ofbeautifiil  and 
picturesque  scenery,  beveral  of  the  principal 
riven  of  New  England  rise  in  this  state;  among 
which  are  the  Connecticut,  Merrimac,  Piscataaua, 
Androscoggin,  and  Saco,  which  have  a  general  S. 
direction.  The  Connecticut  forms  the  W.  boun- 
dary of  the  state.  There  are  several  considerable 
lakes,  the  laisest  of  which,  the  Winnipissiogee, 
23  m.  in  length,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
state.  With  the  exception  of  the  alluvial  lands 
bordering  the  rivers,  the  soil  is,  perhaps,  more 
adapted  for  pasture  than  cultivation.  ,The  coun- 
try was  originally  densely  wooded,  and  such  is 
still  the  character  of  the  interior.  Climate  very 
healthy,  but  cold.  The  lakes  and  rivers  are  g^e-* 
rally  frozen  for  four  months  in  the  year,  and  winter 
lasts  from  November  to  ApriL  Wheat,  rye,  maize, 
barle]^,  oats,  pulse,  and  flax  are  grown;  cattle- 
breeding  is  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Manufactures  have  greatly  augmented  of  late 
years:  they  include  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics, 
nails  and  other  hardware,  paper,  glass,  Ac  The  ex- 
ports consbt  principally  of  cattle,  pork,  flax  seed, 
linen,  timber,  flsh,  beefj  granite,  and  manufactured 
goods.    The  foreign  trade  is  inconsiderable. 

New  Hampshire  is  divided  into  eight  counties ; 
Concord,  on  Merrimac,  being  its  political  cap. 
Portsmouth  is  the  largest  town,  and  the  only  sea- 
port Dover,  Exeter,  Hanover,  New  Ipswich, 
Keene,  and  Haverhill  are  mcreasing  places, 
already  of  some  size.  Dartmouth  College,  at 
Hanover,  established  in  1770,  ranks  third  among 
the  literary  institutions  of  New  England.  It  has 
attached  to  it  a  medical  school,  library,  and 
philosophical  apparatus;  and  had,  in  1862,  up- 
wards of  500  students.  There  is  a  theological 
seminary  at  New  Hampden,  besides  upwards  of  30 
incorporated  academies.  The  state  has  a  litenun* 
fund,  the  income  arising  from  which,  with  the 
produce  of  a  t&x  on  banks,  is  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  tree  schools.  These  are  established  on  the 
same  system  as  in  the  other  Atlantic  states.  A 
lunatic' asylum  is  at  Portsmouth.  Several  canals 
have  been' constructed  connected  with  the  Merri- 
mac, which,  by  its  communication  with  the 
Middlesex  Canal,  affords  a  navigable  route  be- 
tween many  parts  of  the  state  andBoston. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  12  mems. 
and  a  house  of  representatives  which  had  333 
members  in  the  session  of  1862-63.  The  latter, 
as  well  as  the  governor,  are  chosen  annually  by 
the  electors  of  each  district,  consisting  of  every 
white  male  citizen  above  the  age  of  21  years  who 
pays  taxes  and  has  resided  in  the  state  for  three 
months.  Together,  they  are  styled  the  General 
Court  of  New  Hampshire,  and  assemble  annually 
on  the  1st  Wednesday  of  June,  at  Concord.    The 
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governor  is  assisted  in  his  executive  duties  by  a 
council  of  6  mems.,  elected  for  a  similar  period 
with  himself.  The  poor  in  this,  as  in  other  NE. 
states,  are  supported  by  a  direct  tax  on  the  towns 
to  which  they  belong.  The  militia,  comprising  10 
brigades,  consisted,  in  18^,  of  an  aggr^ate  body 
of  29,583  men.  Justice  is  administCTed  in  a 
superior  court,  and  county  courts  of  common  pleas, 
presided  over  by -the  judges  of  the  superior  court, 
and  two  justices  selected  from  each  county.  The 
jud^  hold  their  offices  during  good  bebavioor, 
unul  70  years  of  age ;  but  may  be  removed  by 
impeachment,  or  by  address  of  the  two  hooaea  of 
the  legislature. 

New  Hampshire  whs  first  colonised  by  the 
British  in  1622.  It  was  twice  united  to  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  the  final  separation  between  tbem 
did  not  take  place  till  1741.  New  Hampshire 
was  one  of  the  first  states  to  take  a  decided  part 
in  the  war  of  independence.  A  temporary  con- 
stitution was  formed  in  1784,  which,  in  1792,  was 
altered  and  amended  nearly  to  that  now  in  force. 
The  state  sends  three  representatives  to  Congreai. 

HAMPSTEAD,  a  par.  and  village  of  En^nd, 
00.  Middlesex,  hund.  Ossulston,  4  m.  NNW.  Lon- 
don, of  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  suburb.  Area  of 
par.  (which  includes  part  of  Kilbum),  2,070  acve»: 
pop.  of  do.,  19,106  in  1861.  Hampstead  lies  on  the 
brow  and  S.  slope  of  an  irregularly  formed  bill,oa 
the  summit  of  which  ^460  ft.  above  high  water 
mark)  is  an  extensive  oeath,  covering  about  2l$0 
acres,  which  commands  fine  views  of  the  metro- 
polis, Kent,  and  Surrey  southward,  and  of  the 
nighly  cultivated  lands  of  Bucks  and  Herts  on  the 
N  W.  The  streets  are  mostly  crooked  and  irre^- 
lar,  lined  with  houses  of  every  size  and  quality^ 
from  the  spacious  mansion  to  the  mere  cottage: 
and  the  subordinate  streets,  connecting  High 
Street  with  the  other  parts,  are  narrow,  incon- 
venient, and  in  some  places  even  dangerous^  The 
church,  which  has  been  parochial  since  1598  (when 
Hampstead  was  separated  from  Hendon),  was 
rebuilt  by  subscription  in  1747 ;  it  is  a  plain  brick 
building,  having  at  its  E.  end  a  low  tower  and 
spire.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  and  there  is  a 
lectureship  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  curates. 
A  chapel  of  ease,  in  Well  Walk,  occupies  what  was 
a  century  back  the  most  fiishionable  assembly- 
room  in  the  town,  and  a  favourite  place  of  resort 
for  all  who  came  to  drink  the  chalybeate  watersL 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
Weslevan  Methodists,  Unitarians,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  Besides  churches  and  chapels,  there  are 
no  public  buildings ;  but  numerous  large  private 
mansions,  in  different  parts  within  and  round  the 
town,  attest  its  importance  as  a  fashionable  sub- 
urban retreat.  A  large  square  house,  on  an 
eminence  to  the  left  of  the  London  road,  with  a 
row  of  elms  in  front,  once  belonged  to  Sir  Hairr 
Yane,  one  of  the  regicides,  who,  at  the  Restora- 
tion, was  here  seized,  and  soon  after  executed :  it 
was  subsequently  occupied  by  Bishop  Butler.  In 
the  upper  part  o?  the  town,  near  the  Terrace,  is 
Branch-hill  Lodge,  once  the  residence  of  the  Earl 
of  Macclesfield  and  Lord  Loughborough ;  but  iu 
fine  collection  of  painted  glass  windows,  procured 
from  various  convents  at  the  period  of  the  French 
revolution,  has  been  removed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Neaves,  to  bis  house  at  Dagenham,in  Essex.  The 
Upper  FUsk  Inn,  in  Hi^h  Street,  formerly  the 
resort  of  the  celebrated  Kit-cat  Club,  and  subse- 
quently inhabited  by  6.  Steevens,  the  editor  of 
Shakspeare,  is  now  a  private  residence.  The  inns 
receive  hundreds  of  visitors  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
davs  during  summer. 

The  manor  of  Hamatead  was  given  by  King 
Ethelred  to  the  Abbey  church  of  Westminster,  by 
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firbom  it  was  retained  till  1550,  when  Edward  YI, 
took  pofloesBion  of  it  and  presented  it  to  a  la^an, 
from  whom  the  present  lord  of  the  manor  is  de- 
scended. In  the  reign  of  Henr^'  YIII.  Hampstead 
was  an  obscure  hamlet,  'chiefly  inhabited  by 
washerwomen ;'  and  being  well  covered  with  wood, 
and  abounding  with  game,  it  was  often  visited  by 
huntine  parties  from  court.  James  II.  is  said  to 
have  had  a  hunting-seat  here,  still  known  as 
Chicken  House,  and  now  let  out  to  several  poor 
people.  About  1640,  Hampstead  became  a  fashion- 
able watering-place,  and  concerts,  balls,  and  races 
were  estabbsned  for  the  amusement  of  the  visi- 
tors. The  wells  (the  water  of  which  is  a  simple 
carbonate  chalybeate)  were  in  high  repute  during 
the  17th  century,  but  they  have  long  since  ceased 
to  attract  attention.  Tlie  election  of  mems.  for 
the  CO.  was  held  on  the  heath  from  1680  to  1701, 
when  it  was  removed  to  Brentford. 

HAMPTON,  a  village  and  par.  of  England,  oo. 
Middlesex,  hund.  Spelthome,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Thames,  opposite  the  point  where  it  receives 
the  Mole,  12  m.  WSW.  London,  and  3  m.  W.  by 
N.  Kmgston  on  the  London  and  South  Western 
railway.  Area  of  par.,  3,190  acres.  Pop.  5,355  in 
1861,  and  including  the  hamlet  of  Hamptonwick, 
close  to  Kingston,  7,349.  The  town,  which  is  a 
favourite  resort  for  anglers,  is  not  remarkable 
either  for  the  width  of  streets  or  re^larity  of  the 
buildings;  but  many  beautiful  villas  ornament 
the  neighbourhood,  among  which  is  one  formerly 
the  property  of  the  celebrated  David  Garrick.  A 
wooden  bridge,  built  across  the  Thames  in  1753, 
joins  the  town  to  £.  Moulsey.  The  church  is  a 
very  handsome  structure,  having  a  square  tower 
at  the  W.  end.  A  free  grammar  school  was 
founded  here  in  1556,  and  the  original  endowment 
has  been  subsequently  so  much  enlaiged,  as  to 
furnish  the  master  with  a  salary  of  2302.,  and  a 
sum  of  362.  yearly  for  six  poor  men. 

Hampton  Court.   About  1  m.  from  the  village 

of  Hampton,  close  to  the  Thames,  is  Hampton 

Court,  respecting  which  Grotius  has  not  scrupled 

to  say,— 

*  Bi  qols  opes  nesdfe  (sed  quig  tamen  ills  ?)  Britaanas, 

Hamfton-Cubia  tno6  conralat  ille  lares ; 
Contulerit  toto  cum  sparsa  Palatia  mondo, 
Dicet  f  bi  negee,  hio  habitare  Deoe  i ' 

The  palace  was  begun  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who, 
in  1526,  presented  it  to  Henry  YIII.  The  original 
edifice  consisted  of  five  quadrangles,  of  which  two 
only  remain.  The  W.  quadrangle,  little  altered 
since  Wolse^'s  time,  presents  a  good  specimen  of 
Tudor  architecture:  the  middle  or  clock-court  is 
of  mixed  style.  Sir  C.  Wren's  Ionic  colonnade 
strangelv  contrasting  with  the  massive  construc- 
tion of  the  old  building :  the  third  quadrangle  was 
erected  by  William  III.  The  king's  entrance  in 
the  clock-court  leads  to  the  grand  staircase  and 
state  apartments.  The  ceiling  and  walls  of  the 
former  were  painted  by  Yerrio,  in  his  usual  glaring 
style:  the  rooms,  which  open  from  each  other, 
and  are  partially  furnished,  consist  of  the  guard- 
chamber,  presence  and  audience  chambers,  public 
dining-room,  state  drawing-room  and  bed-rooms. 
Notwithstanding  the  removal  of  some  of  the  best 
specimens  to  Windsor,  there  is  still  at  Hampton 
Court  an  extensive  and  excellent  collection  of 

Glctures.  It  comprises  many  by  the  principal  Ita^ 
an  and  Flemish  masters ;  and  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  portraits  connected  with  English  history 
by  Holbem,  Lely,  Kneller,  and  West.  The  great 
glory  of  Hampton  Court,  the  Cartoons  or  drawings 
executed  by  Raphael,  hj  order  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  for 
patterns  for  tapestry  mtended  to  decorate  the 
Vatican,  were  cairied  away  in  the  spring  of  1865, 
and  are  now  in  the  Kensington  Museum.    It  is 


promised,  however,  that  they  shall  be  returned  to 
Hampton  Court  Palace.  They  are  called  cartoons 
from  being  painted  on  sheets  of  large  paper, 
cartone.  These  noble  drawings,  of  which  there 
were  originally  25,  being  left  neglected  at  Brussels, 
the  greater  number  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
lost  or  destroyed.  Fortunately,  however,  aeven 
were  purchased  b^  Rubens  for  Charles  I.;  but 
even  smce  their  arrival  in  this  country  they  have 
been  exposed  to  numerous  vicissitudes,  and  would 
seem  to  owe  their  preservation  as  much  to  accident 
as  to  anything  else.  The  gallerv  in  which  they 
were  for  many  years  placed  at  kampton  Court, 
was  built  for  their  reception  bv  William  III. ;  but 
George  III.  removed  them  dirst  to  Buckingham 
Palace  and  thence  to  Windsor,  whence  they  were 
at  length  brought  to  Hampton  Court,  which,  in- 
deed, appears  to  be  the  most  fitting  place  for  these 
splendid  works  of  art  They  represent  some  of  the 
most  striking  incidents  recorded  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  are  unrivalled  for  sublimity  of  concep- 
tion and  puri^  of  design.  They  have  been  well 
engraved  by  Holloway. 

Among  the  parts  of  the  palace  not  usually  shown 
to  the  public  are  the  chapel  and  hall,  the  former  of 
which  was  refitted  after  the  ravages  of  the  fana- 
tics during  the  Commonwealth,  and  handsomely 
pewed  wim  oak  by  Q.  Anne.  The  latter,  built  by 
Wolsey,  and  still  retaining  his  name,  is  a  finely 
proportioned  room  160  ft.  long,  and  40  ft.  broad, 
having  two  large  gabled  windows,  and  an  elabo- 
rately carved  wooden  roof,  similar  to  that  of  West- 
minster Hall  and  that  of  Christ  Church  Hall, 
Oxford.  This  room  was  thoroughly  restored  on 
the  old  model  in  1801.  Close  to  the  Hall  is  the 
Board  of  Green  Cloth,  a  small,  though  very  beau- 
tiful Gothic  chamber,  which  furnished  Sir 'Walter 
Scott  with  the  pattern  for  one  of  the  finest  roomti 
at  AbboUford.  *  The  garden  front  of  the  palace, 
though  disfigured  by  modem  windows,  is  still  very 
magnificent.  The  gardens  comprise  about  44 
acres:  the  pleasure-grounds  were  laid  out  by 
William  III.,  in  the  Dutch  taste :  the  terrace  is  ^ 
m.  long,  and  the  first  view  of  it  is  very  striking. 
The  home-park,  immediately  adjoining  the  gar- 
dens, is  5  m.  in  circuit,  and  its  soil  produces'  very 
fine  herbage.  The  canal,  which  is  f  m.  long,  and 
40  yds.  broad,  is  lined  with  an  avenue  of  lime 
trees,  and  other  avenues  intersect  the  park  in  every 
direction,  through  one  of  which  is  a  good  view  of 
the  tower  of  Kingston  chturch.'  (Jessed  Gleanings, 
3d.  ser.)  The  green-houses  contain,  among  many 
valuable  exotics,  a  vine  said  to  be  tiie  laigest  and 
most  productive  in  Europe ;  and  a  maze  or  laby- 
rinth furnishes  much  amusement  to  young  visitors. 
The  palace,  in  which  Wolsey  maintainol  a  more 
than  regal  state,  was  afterwards  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Henr^  YIII.  and  his  children,  and  of 
James  I.  and  his  son  Charles  I.,  who  escimed  from 
his  imprisonment  here  in  1647.  The  Protector 
Cromwell  resided  here  during  the  Commonwealth ; 
and  it  afterwards  became  the  usual  abode  of  Wil- 
liam III.  and  his  queen,  and  of  the  princess,  after- 
wards Queen  Anne.  Geoige  II.  was  the  last 
monarch  by  whom  it  was  inhabited.  Of  late  years 
it  has  been  mostly  divided  into  private  dwellings 
given  to  court-pensioners,  and  the  state  rooms  have 
been  fuUv  opened  to  the  public.  All  individuals  are 
now  freely  admitted  to  view  the  public  apartments 
and  grounds,  without  any  demand  being  made 
upon  them;  and  witliont,  as  formerly,  being 
hurried  from  one  apartment  to  another,  at  the 
caprice  of  some  mercenary  cicerone.  In  conse- 
quence, Hampton  Court  is  resorted  to  in  summer 
by  crowds  of  visitors,  and  is  deservedly  one  of  the 
principal  points  of  attraction  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.    Near  Hampton  Court  palace  is  Bushy 
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Park,  comprising  1,100  acres,  with  a  central  avenue 
1  'm.  long.  *  The  numerous  chestnut-trees,  though 
of  great  age,  are  still  healthy  and  vigorous;  and, 
when  they  are  in  blossom,  Uiey  appear  at  a  short 
distance  as  if  covered  with  snow.*  (Jesse.)  The 
house  on  the  right  of  the  grand  avenue  was  during 
many  years  the  favourite  retreat  of  William  IV. 
when  duke  of  Clarence,  and  is  still  at  times  in- 
habited by  members  of  the  royal  family.  (Lyson's 
Environs  of  London ;  Jesse's  Gleanings.) 

HANAU,  a  town  of  W,  Germany,  electorate  of 
Hesse,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  and  seat  of  its  su- 
perior courts,  on  the  Kinzig,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Main,  11  m.  E.  by  N.  Frankfort,  and  82 
m.  SSW.  Cassel)  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to 
Nuremberg.  Pop.  17,108  in  1861.  Hanau  is  no 
longer  fortified;  and  its  ancient  castle  is  now 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Wetteravian  Society 
of  Natural  History.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and 
new  towns ;  the  former  is  ill-built,  but  the  latter 
has  broad  and  regular  streets,  modem-built  houses, 
and,  near  its  centre,  a  good  market  place.  There 
are  four  Calvinistic  parish  churches,  a  Rom.  Oath, 
church,  a  large  hospital,  handsome  theatre,  gym- 
nasium, free  school,  drawing  academy,  many 
scientific  and  benevolent  associations,  and  a  school 
of  trades.  Hanau  is  the  most  industrious  town, 
and  the  place  of  the  greatest  commercial  activity, 
in  the  electorate.  Its  manufactures  are  numerous 
and  extensive,  including  silk  stufis,  camlets, 
leather,  gloves,  stockings,  hat^  excellent  carpets, 
cotton  fabrics,  tobacco,  playing-cards,  gold  and 
silver  wares,  brass  musical  instruments,  and  car- 
riages. It  has  a  lai^e  trade  in  timber,  barrels, 
and  wine.  l^Iany  of  its  inhab.  are  descendants  of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  emigrants,  who  fled  thither 
from  the  persecutions  in  the  low  countries,  under 
Philip  II.,  early  in  the  16th  century.  Very  near 
it  are  the  mineral  springs  of  Wilhelmstadt.  Here, 
on  the  30th  October,  1813,  Napoleon,  on  his  re- 
treat from  Leipsic,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
a  very  superior  force  of  Bavarians,  and  other 
allied  troops,  under  Marshal  Wrede.  The  c6m- 
bined  army  lost  about  10,000,  while  the  loss  of 
the  French  did  not  exceed  3,000  or  4,000  men; 
but  the  ofjening  of  tlie  route  to  France  was  the 
most  important  advantage  gained  by  the  latter. 
The  principality  of  which  Hanau  was  the  cap.  was, 
after  the  extinction  of  its  princes  in  1736,  divided 
between  Hesse-Casspl  and  Hesse- Darmstadt. 

HANG-TCHEOU,  one  of  the  largest  and  richest 
cities  of  China,  cap.  prov.  Tche-kiang;  on  the 
Tsien-tang-kiang,  20  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the 
Eastern  Sea,  and  140  m.  SE.  Nankin;  lat. 
S(P  20'  20"  N.,  long.  119®  48'  E.  Its  pop.  was  es- 
timated by  Du  Halde  at  upwards  of  a  million, 
>vithout,  apparently,  including  the  pop.  of  the 
suburbs ;  but  this  estimate  is  most  probably  much 
bevond  tlie  mark,  especially  as  the  houses  are  but 
one  story  high,  and  there  are  gardens  of  large  size 
iut ers|>ersed  among  them.  The  city  is  surrounded 
with  high  and  thick  walls,  said  to  be  as  much  as 
four  leagues  in  circuit.  The  W.  part  of  this  en- 
closure is  taken  up  by  a  fort  or  citadel,  in  which 
the  officers  of  the  government  reside,  and  a  gar- 
rison of  10,500  men  is  maintained.  The  Grand 
Canal  has  its  S.  terminus  here,  in  a  large  commo- 
dious basin.  This  city  has,  in  consequence,  a 
direct  communication  'with  Pekin,  and  a  vast 
command  of  internal  navigation,  which  it  has 
turned  to  good  account.  On  its  W.  side  is  a  lake 
highly  celebrated  for  its  natural  and  artificial 
beauties.  Barrow,  by  whom  this  city  was  visited, 
savs,  *  the  city  of  Hang-tcheou-foo  being  particu- 
larly famed  for  its  silk  trade,  we  were  not  sur- 
prised'to  meet  with  extensive  shops  and  ware- 
houses :  in  point  of  size,  and  the  stock  contained 
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within  them,  they  might  be  said  to  vie  with  the 
best  in  London.  In  some  of  these  were  not  fewer 
than  ten  or  twelve  persons  serving  behind  the 
counter;  but  in  passmg  through  the  whole  city 
not  a  single  woman  was  visible,  either  within- 
doors or  without.  The  crowd  of  people,  composed 
of  the  other  sex,  appeared  to  be  little  inferior  to 
that  in  the  great  streets  of  Pekin.*  (Travels, 
p.  527.)  The  streets  are  not  so  wide  as  Cranbouxn 
Alley,  but  as  well  paved.  They  are  ornamented 
in  many  places  with  triumphal  arches,  and  monu- 
ments to  eminent  individuals,  and  are  kept  re- 
markably neat  and  clean.  Barrow  says:  '  In 
every  shop  were  exposed  to  view  silks  of  different 
mannfiictures,  d^ed  cottons  and  nankins,  a  great 
variety  of  English  broad-cloths,  chiefly  however 
blue  and  scarlet,  used  for  winter  doaks,  for  chair 
covers,  and  for  carpets;  and  also  a  quantity  vf 
peltry,  intended  for  the  northern  markets.  'The 
rest  of  the  houses,  in  the  public  streets  through 
which  we  passed,  consisted  of  butchers'  and  bakers" 
shops,  fishmongers,  dealers  in  rice  and  other 
gram,  ivory  cutters,  dealers  in  lacquered  ware, 
tea-houses,  cook-shops,  and  coflSn-makers ;  the 
last  of  which  is  a  trade  of  no  small  note  in  ChiiuL 
The  number  of  inhab.  in  the  suburbs,  with  those 
that  constantly  resided  upon  the  water,  were,  per- 
haps, nearly  equal  to  those  within  the  walls.* 
(Barrow ;  Dd  Halde,  vol.  i. ;  Diet.  G^graphiqae.) 

HAN  LEY,  a  town  and  munic.  bor.  of  England, 
belonging  to  the  par.  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  oo. 
Stafford,  hund.  Pirehill-north ;  2^  m.  SE.  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  16  m.  N.  Stafford,  and  150^  m.  NNM'. 
London,  by  London  and  North  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  town  14,578,  and  of  munic.  bor.  31,953  in 
1861.  The  town  consists  of  one  main  street,  inter- 
sected by  various  others ;  and  many  good  houses 
have  recently  been  built,  though  thejiop.  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  working  classes.  The  church  is 
handsome,  and  has  a  fine  tower  100  ft  high. 
Good  schools  are  connected  both  with  the  church 
and  the  three  dissenting  places  of  worship.  The 
inhab.  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  potteries,  whidi 
alone  have  raised  this  district  to  its  present  im- 
portance. (For  further  particulars,  see  Stoilb- 
upon-Trknt  and  Potteribs.) 

HANOVER,  a  kingdom  of  NW.  Germany, 
situated  between  lat,  51°  18'  and  53°  52'  N.,  antl 
long.  60  43'  and  11°  45'  E.,  bounded  N.  by  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Elbe,  E.  by  Prussia  and 
Brunswick,  S.  by  Prussia  and  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
W.  by  Holland.  Its  bounding  line  is  very  irregu- 
lar, and  a  portion  on  the  W.  is  almost  divided 
from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  by  the  grand  duchy 
of  Oldenburg.  Length,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  S.,  172  m. ;  breadth,  E.  and  W.,  180  m. 

Hanover  is  divided  into  seven  landdrosteien,  or 
administrative  divisions  superintended  by  a  Land- 
drost,  or  high-bailiff.  The  seventh  of  these  dis- 
tricts, however,  the  mining  district  of  the  Harz,  is 
not  under  a  landdrost,  but  a  berghauptmann,  or 
captain  of  the  mountain.  The  area  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1852  and  of  Dec.  1861,  is  as  follows : — 


Lviddroculea 

Amtn 
Eng.,q.in. 

2,332 
1,726 
4,844 
2,629 
2,416 
1,154 
244 

14,846 

Population 

1852 

849,958 
867,883 
338,764 
279,884 
261,966 
185,129 
86,720 

1861 

Hanover     .    . 
Hildesheim     . 
LUneburg  .    . 
Stade      .    .    . 
Ognabrttck.    . 
Aurich   .    .    . 
Mining  District 

Total    .    . 

868.973 
366,766 
8«7.C69 
296,636 
262,316 
192,829 
33,391 

1,819,268 

1,8SS,070    1 
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Of  the  population  in  1861,  the  last  census, 
943^81  were  males  and  944,489  females,  living  in 
895,851  haushaltangen,  or  families,  and  275^362 
separate  dwellings.  In  twentjr-one  towns — ^the 
largest,.  Hanover,  with  71,170  inhabitants;  the 
smallest,  Mttnden,  with  4,432— there  lived  507,156 
persons,  while  the  country  was  inhabited  by 
1,608,124.  Through  emigration,  particularly  to 
the  United  States,  the  country  loses,  on  the 
average,  between  four  and  five  thousand  souls  per 
annum.  The  number  of  emigrants  amounted  to 
4,562  in  1859,  to  4,927  in  1860,  and  to  4,286  in  1861. 

Surface. — Hanover,  physicallv  considered,  is  an 
inclined  plain,  gently  sloping  /rom  SE.  to  NW., 
and  nowhere,  except  on  a  few  of  its  eminences, 
more  elevated  than  200  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
districts  of  Stade,  Lttneburg,  Hanover,  and  part  of 
Osnabuig  belong  to  the  N.  plain  of  Germany, 
which  stretches  from  the  North  Sea  £.  into  Russia. 
No  hill  in  the  central  provinces  reaches  1,400  ft. 
In  the  S.  part  of  Hildesheim  are  the  Harz  moun- 
tains, the  highest  summit  of  which,  Kttnigsbeig, 
is  3,800  ft  high.  The  well-known  Brocken 
(8,660  ft)  Is  within  the  Prussian  dominions. 
This  mountain  mass  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.  Its  geological  formation 
is  chiefiv  granite  overlaid  by  grauwacke,  grau- 
wack^  slate,  and  clay  slate ;  and  in  these  latter 
formations  the  mineral  riches,  hereafter  described, 
are  mostly  found.  Above  these  strata  lie  the  fl5tz 
and  tertiaxy  formations.  The  great  plain  of  the  N., 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  limestone  hills  in 
Lttnebuig^  and  Stade,  is  of  diluvial  formation,  and 
consists  either  of  extensive  tracts  of  sand  covered 
with  furze,  or  of  vast  moors  and  marsh-lands.  The 
heath  of  LUnebuig,  in  its  whole  extent,  comprises 
about  l-6th  of  the  kingdom :  granite  boulders  are 
found  in  different  parts  of  it,  some  of  very  extra- 
ordinary size.  Of  the  peat-moors  the  laigest  are 
the  Bourtanger  moor,  on  the  Ems,  and  the  Hoch 
moor,  in  £.  Friesland.  The  lowlands  on  the  sea- 
coast  are  below  the  sea-level,  and  hence  are  kept 
dr^'  by  means  of  dykes  similar  to  those  of  Holland 
and  tne  Bedford  Level,  the  maintenance  of  which 
occasions  an  expenditure  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lara  yearly.  These  lands,  however,  are  by  far  the 
most  productive  of  the  kingdom. 

Rhotrt  and  Z«aJ^. -— Hanover  is  traversed  by 
three  large  rivers,  all  of  which  fall  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean : — 1,  the  Elbe,  which,  rising  in  the 
plateau  of  Bohemia,  entera  the  kingdom  at  Schna- 
jcenbuig,  and  forms,  with  a  slight  exception,  its 
whole  N.  boundanr,  as  far  as  its  month ;  its  chief 
affluents  within  Hanover  are  the  Jetze,  Ilmenau, 
Este,  and  Oste,  all  on  the  S.  bank :  2,  the  Weser, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Werra  and  Fulda  at 
Milnden,'  flowing  NW.  as  far  as  the  juncture  of 
the  Aller,  and  its  tributary  the  Leine,  and  thence 
K.  past  Bremen  into  the  German  Ocean:  3,  the 
Ems,  rising  in  Westphalia,  and  flowing  N.  through 
the  moorlands  of  Mappen,  and  £.  Friesland  to 
Emden,  at  its  mouth.  Throughout  the  flats  of  N. 
Germany  there  are  numerous  lakes  and  stagnant 
pools,  in  which  the  water  subsides  after  the  floods, 
which  extensively  cover  the  country  in  winter  and 
spring:  the  chief  of  these  in  Hanover  are  the 
Steinnuder-meer,  5  m.  long  by  2^  broad,  the 
Diimmer-see,  and  the  Seebufger-see.  In  £. 
Friesland  the  subterranean  lake  Jordan  is  so 
thickly  coated  with  vegetation,  that  waggons  can 
pass  over  it.  The  mountain  lake  Oderteich,  in  the 
Harz,  is  2,200  ft.  above  the  sea. 

SoU  and  CHtnate, — The  nature  of  the  soil  of 
Hanover  will  be  b^t  understood  from  the  distri- 
bution of  the  land,  as  stated  by  Marcard,  which, 
though  a  number  of  yeara  ago,  is  still  quite  cor- 
rect, owing  to  the  stationary  character  of  the  po- 
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pulation.   The  Hanoverian  moigen  is  equal  to  -64 
English  acre. 

MorKm 

Arable  Meadow,  and  Garden  Land    .       6,838,000 

Forests 2,242,000 

Waste  Land,  Lakes,  and  Rivers  .       .       6,614,000 


Total  of  the  kingdom         .      14,689,000 

^  The  waste  lands,  which  form  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  country,  consist  principally  of 
vast  sandy  tracts  wholly  unavailable  for  tillage. 
They  extend  in  a  broad  belt  across  tiie  kingdom, 
of  which  they  occupy  about  l-6th  part.  This  band 
of  sand  is  aptly  termed  *  the  Arabia  of  Germany.' 
The  sandy  districts  are  covered  with  heath,  on 
which  a  veiy  small  and  hardy  breed  of  sheep, 
known  by  the  name  of  HaidMchmicken,  find  a 
scanty  subsistence.  They  yield  wool  of  the  coarsest 
descnption,  but  their  flesh  is  well-flavoured. 

The  proportion  of  land  under  cultivation  to  the 
whole  extent  in  each  province,  except  the  mining 
district,  is  as  follows : — 

Hanover  . 

Hildesheim 

LUnebnrg . 

The  richest  land  of  the  kingdom  is  the  alluvial 
son  and  weald-clay  of  the  Hadeln-land  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  of  E.  Friesland  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Weser.  It  is  taxed  as  belonging  to  the  highest 
class.  The  soils  of  the  secondary  classes  are  found 
in  the  limestone  districts  of  Hildesheim,  G^ttin- 
gen  and  Grubenhagen,  Bremen  and  Werden.  The 
least  productive  of  all,  belonging  to  the  lowest 
class,  IS  that  of  the  duchy  of  Aremberg-Meppen. 
Much  of  this  land,  however,  is  laid  out  in  meadow, 
especially  the  rich  soil  of  £.  Friesland,  as  the  fol- 
lowing table,  ^nng  the  proportion  of  meadow  to 
the  whole  cultivable  soil,  will  show : — 


•39 

Stode 

•40 

■68 

Osnabrflck 

•81 

•87 

Aurich      . 

•76 

Perewt. 

I 

*9rvm%. 

B.  Friesland  .       .       66 

LUnebnrg,  Dannen- 

Bremen  and  Werden     86 

26 

OanabrUck    .       .       81^6 

Orubenbagen 

21 

Hoya     .        .       •       27 

Kalenberg   . 

18-8 

Diepholx       .       .       89 

Gdttingen    . 

16 

Hildesheim  .       . 

11 

In  E.  Friesland  4*6  cwt  of  hay  are  reckoned  as 
the  produce  of  a  morgen  of  meadow  land,  and  2^95 
mori^en  of  summer  pasture  are  reckoned  in  that 
province  to  one  cow.  In  Hildesheim,  the  moigen 
yields  half  a  cwt  of  hay,  and  6^10  morgen  are 
deemed  enough  to  pasture  one  cow. 

The  climate  is  damp  and  unwholesome  in  the 
low  country  about  the  coast ;  but  the  winters  are 
not  so  severe  as  in  the  interior,  where,  especially 
near  the  Harz,  they  begin  in  September  and  last 
till  May.  The  spring  is  the  most  gloomy  and 
disagreeable  part  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  long 
prevalence  or  NE.  and  E.  winds.  SW.  winds  pre- 
vail in  the  summer  months.  The  temperature  of 
the  kingdom  is  thus  stated  by  Von  Reden,  in  his 
*  Statistical  Description  of  Hanover,'  i.  24 : — 


PlMt 

Mean  T«npermlare  (Btemn.) 

Tnr  |S|iriiig 

Sammer 

Antumn 

Wtotw 

Cuxhaven  .  . 
Lttneburg  .  . 
Gttttingen  .  . 
Harx  District 

7-2 
6-6 
4-9 

6^9° 
7-04 
6-4 

18-4° 
13-8 
14-6 

7-70 
7-4 
7-4 

0-4° 
0-7 
0-7 

Average  of  ) 
Kingdom  j 

7-4 

6-8 

14-6 

7.7 

0-8 

The  fall  of  nun  during  the  year  averages  23*5 
in. ;  but  it  is  very  unequal  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Fogs  prevail  in  the  dyke-lands ;  and  in 
the  winter  violent  storms  frequently  occur,  causing 
great  damage  to  the  embankments  and  drainage. 
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AgricvHure  and  Grazing,--The  soil,  on  account 
of  its  general  mediocre  quality,  requiree  effective 
cultivation  to  make  it  profitable  to  the  proprietor : 
thia  is  seldom  to  be  met  with,  owing  to  the  small- 
nesfl  of  the  estates  into  which  the  land  is  divided. 

The  following  table  exhibits  an  estimate  of  the 
proprietorship  of  the  soil  of  Hanover : — 


Propriaton 

Anbl*  and 
Mmdow 

Drain«d 
Und 

Forcrti 

Prep,  to 

Roya!  Domains 
Monasteries  .    . 
Nobles      .    .    . 
State  Offloere&l 
CorporationB   ) 
Clergy  &8ohool8 
SmallProprietorP 

Total  of  Land) 
(exoeptTurf-  \ 
moors)       .    j 

MorfRi 
208,898 
42,295 
821,860 

78,680 

141,461 
6,044,917 

Moiir» 

1,887 

191 

246 

878 

14 

180 

Uorgn 
1,209,616 
30.695 
171,260 

725,784 

10,426 
94,966 

17-6 

•9 

6-1 

9-9 

1-9 
63-6 

100* 

5,883,606 

2,884 

2,243,676 

the  French  and  Italian  armies.  The  following 
table  gives  a  return  of  the  total  number  of  stal- 
lions used  for  breeding  purposes  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  in  the  year  1862,  as  compared  with  the 
four  preceding  years,  specifying  the  number  of 
those  belonging  to  the  government  breeding  studs, 
and  of  those  belonging  to  private  individu^  and 
likewise  the  nnmt^  of  live  foals  bred : — 


MnmberoT 

NnmberoT 

Total 

Stallloiw  b*. 

longing  to  tbm 

longing  to 

ftalHMM 
wedfcr 

Nambrr 

Tmn 

Stada  let  ont 

fvlntfe  Owners 

of  live 
Foale 

for  Breeding 

Breedtaig 

BrvMUng 
PurpoM 

teMl 

p«ii^;;;r 

Piupoee. 

1862 

214 

270 

484 

19.100 

1861 

216 

273 

488 

18,2» 

1860 

219 

278 

493 

17,640 

1859 

312 

359 

471 

19^1 

1858 

217 

868 

475 

31,600 

The   number   of    small   proprietors   in  1861 
amounted  to  about  266,000,  and  it  appears,  there- 
fore, that  three-fifths  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands 
of  owners  the  average  property  of  whom  is  only 
20  morgen,  or  12  acres.    These  small  landowners, 
called  ^auem,  are  a  race  of  hard-working  men, 
and  reported  to  be,  on  the  whole,  very  happy  and 
comfortable,poverty  being  unknown  amongst  them. 
The  best  cultivated  lands  belong  to  the  crown 
and  the  nobility,  and  on  these  estates  as  much 
attention  is  given  to  improved  svstems  of  tillage 
as  in  Pomerania  and  Prussia.    In  the  land  held 
by  small  proprietors,  the  best  farms  are  in  the 
marsh-lands,  and  they  both  yield  abundant  crops 
and  support  numerous  cattle.    The  freeholds  m 
the  principalities  of  HUdesheim,  G5ttingen,  Gni- 
benhagen,  part  of  Ralembexg,  and  near  the  large 
towns,  are  next  in  order  as  respects  tillage.  Among 
these  the  system  prevails,  called  KoppeUxhlag- 
unrth$chaftf  which  consists  in  parcelling  the  land 
out  into  a  number  of  fields  for  a  rotation  of  crops 
proportioned  to  the  numbers  of  the  owner's  cattle, 
and  his  consequent  power  of  keeping  the  land 
properly  dressed.    The  small  proprietors  in  the 
sandy  districts,  and  the  Meier  (stewards),  who 
farm  small  parts  of  the  crown  lands  and  of  the 
nobles'  estates,  abide  by  the  old  fashion  of  three 
courses — fallow,  winter  com   (chiefly  rye),  and 
summer  com  fbarley  or  oats),  with  clover  on  the 
fallow,  where  the  land  will  hear  it.    Potatoes  are 
univenally  grown,  and  constitute  the  chief  food 
of  the  poor.    Kye  is  generally  grown  for  bread, 
the  raising  of  wheat  bein^  confined  to  the  rich 
weald  soils,  and  the  quantity  is  insufficient  for  the 
demand.    Barley  and  oats  are  laigely  cultivated, 
and,  when  in  demand,  are  exported  to  England  in 
considerable  quantities.     Clover  and  lucem  are 
much  grown  on  good  farms,  and  even  hy  the  pea- 
sants, on  dry  soib.  Turnips  are  a  favourite  arucle 
of  production,  and  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  hops 
are  more  or  less  cultivated  in  different  parts.    The 
cranberries,  abounding  on  the  heath-lauds,  are  ^- 
thcred  for  exportation.    The  forest-land,  which 
amounts  to  2,242,576  morgen    (equal  to  about 
1,400,000  acres),  yields  about  51,878,000  cubic  ft. 
of  timber  yearly,  not  including  inferior  wood. 
The  timber  in  the  Harz  district  consists  of 'fir: 
large  beech  and  oak  forests  aro  found  in  Kalen- 
berg,  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  and  the  Upper  Weser. 
These  forests  are  under  special  control,  and  even 
when  forming  a  part  of  private  property,  are  con- 
fided to  foresters  scientifically  educated  and  li- 
censed for  the  purpose. 

The  breeding  of  horses  is  a  very  important  oc- 
cupation, large  numbers  being  annually  sold  to 


The  number  of  foals  bred  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  in  1862,  viz.  19,100,  was  slightly  below 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  but  about  1,000 
more  than  were  bred  in  1861  and  1860.  The  above 
table  is  from  an  ofiicial  report  of  Mr.  Petze,  British 
secretary  of  Legation,  dated  Hanover,  January 
1864.  (Reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of 
Liation,  No.  VII.  p.  219.) 

The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  though  not  of 
the  same  importance  as  horse-breeding,  is  attended 
to  extensively.  Bees  are  a  favourite  addition  to 
a  farm  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  thrive  well, 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  flowering  heath  and 
buck-wheat  in  the  sandy  districts.  The  annual 
produce  of  honey  is  valued  at  40,00OiL  Large 
flocks  of  geese  are  kept  in  moist  situarions  :  their 
flesh  is  salted  for  domestic  use,  and  the  feathers 
are  preserved.  Leeches,  which  formerly  abounded 
in  the  marsh-lands,  have  become  nearly  extinct, 
from  being  too  eagerly  flshed.  Fish  are  caught 
in  all  the  ponds  and  rivers,  and  contribute  to  the 
support  «f  no  small  number  of  the  poorer  orden. 
The  herring  and  cod  flsheries  at  Emden  used  to 
employ  about  1,500  hands,  taking  13,000  tons  an- 
nually ;  but  the  produce  at  present  is  not  one- 
third  part  of  the  former  amount. 

Mining. — This  is  the  most  extensive  branch  of 
Hanoverian  industry.  Mr.  Petre,  British  secretary 
of  Legation,  in  a  report  dated  Hanover,  January 
1862  (Reports,  No.  V.  p.  233),  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  state  or  this  industry.  He  says:-— 
'The  mineral  wealth  of  this  country,  which  is 
considerable,  lies,  with  the  exception  of  coaL  for 
the  most  part  in  the  mountainous  districts,  thickly 
clothed  with  forests,  which  constitute  the  Hano- 
verian portion  of  the  Harz,  and  in  that  part  of 
what  is  called  the  Lower  Harz  which  is  held  in 
Joint  proprietorship  by  Hanover  and  Branswidu 
The  mines,  foundnes,  and  salt-works,  &c  in  these 
districts,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  proprietary 
claims  vested  in  individuals,  are  the  property  of 
the  state,  and  are  exclusively  worked  under  its 
immediate  direction,  represented  by  the  ministiy 
of  finance.  The  revenue  derived  by  the  state  from 
these  sources,  as  it  figured  in  the  budget,  amounted 
for  the  year  1859-60  to  2,889,593  dollars. 

'The  entire  population  of  the  Harz,  about  32,000, 
is  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  mining 
industry,  and  depends  wholly  upon  government 
employment  for  even  bare  subsistence.  Cora  is 
supplied  to  the  population  from  the  government 
magazines  established  for  that  purpose,  and  sold, 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  *'  Caisses  des 
Boulangers  "  at  Paris,  at  a  moderate  and  uniform 
price.  Until  the  year  1848,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Harz  were  exempted  from  contributing  any 
share  of  the  public  burdens,  either  in  the  shape  of 
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taxes  or  military  service,  and  even  their  subse- 
quent liability  to  taxation  has  been  no  real  gain 
to  the  public  treasury,  as  it  was  necessary  to  make 
good  the  loss  to  them  by  increase  of  wages — wages 
paid  bjr  the  state. 

*This  anomalous  condition  of  a  large  labouring 
population  engaged  in  the  most  important  branch 
of  Hanoverian  industry  has  long  since  given  rise 
to  strictures  upon  the  policy  of  the  government, 
which  perpetuates  a  system  no  longer  suited  to 
the  times,  a  system  intrinsically  wrong  on  econo- 
mical grounds,  and  one  which,  in  a  country  so 
richly  endowed  with  mineral  wealth,  stifles  all 
incentive  to  individual  enterprise. 

'The  opponents  of  the  present  system  aigue, 
apart  from  the  general  objections  which  exist  to  a 
government  entangling  itself  in  industrial  under- 
takings, that  the  departure  in  the  present  instance 
from  sound  economical  laws  involves  an  evident 
loss  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  country,  inas- 
much as  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  mines, 
foundries,  and  forests  of  the  Harz  would  be  in- 
finitely more  productive  if,  instead  of  being 
worked  as  they  are  now  by  the  state,  they  were 
leased  to  companies  or  individuals.  Such  a  course, 
moreover,  would  develope  private  enterprise,  by 
which  the  state  must  eventually  profit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the  present  tutelary 
system  say  in  its  defence,  that  the  state  has  in- 
herited a  laige  mining  population,  living  under 
anomalous  conditions,  and  that  an  application  of 
the  ordinary  economical  laws  would  m  this  in- 
stance be  both  unwise  and  cruel. 

*The  Harz  possesses  no  agriculture,  and  pro- 
duces no  food  for  its  inhabitants;  they  are  de- 
pendent, and  have  been  for  centuries^  on  their 
labour  in  the  mine,  the  foundry,  and  the  forest, 
for  their  bare  sustenance.  Any  disturbance,  there- 
fore, in  the  regular  and  constant  demand  for  labour 
which  is  secured  to  them  by  the  state  would  result 
in  misery  and  starvation.  They  must  either  find 
constant  work,  starve,  or  emigrate.  Whilst  many 
of  the  mines  are  worked  at  a  large  profit,  others 
yield  but  little  or  none,  and  some  are  even  worked 
at  a  loss.  Were  the  mining  industry  of  the  Harz 
to  be  given  over  to  private  speculation,  the  two 
latter  classes  of  mines  would  be  closed  altogether, 
and  all  the  hands  connected  with  them  thrown 
permanently  out  of  employ,  whereas  the  profitable 
mines  would  be  worked  at  a  rate  which  in  the 
course  of  a  fbw  years  might  leave  them  exhausted 
and  valueless.  Whenever  that  contingency  should 
arrive,  the  whole  population  of  the  Harz  would 
be  thrown  for  subsistence  upon  the  state.  What- 
ever may  be  reasonably  urged  against  the  policy 
of  the  usurpation  by  the  state  of  what  legitimately 
belongs  to  private  enterprise,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  any  change  to  a  better  system  than  the  one 
which  has  been  so  long  interwoven  with  the  social 
and  economical  condition  of  the  Harz,  ought  to 
be  a  gradual  one.  Looking  at  the  question  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  revenue  which  figures  in  the  bud^t  as  derived 
from  the  mines,  t&c.  of  the  Harz  is  any  but  a 
nominal  one.  The  salaries  of  mining  officials, 
and  all  the  miscellaneous  outlay  connected  with 
the  mining  administration,  addcNl  to  the  value  of 
the  fuel  consumed  in  the  smelting  houses  and 
foundries,  which  is  supplied  by  the  government 
forests,  must  be  subtracted  from  the  nominal  gain.' 
TVade  and  Manufacture*. —  Hanover,  though 
famished,  by  its  mineral  wealth  and  navigable 
rivers,  with  means  for  carrying  on  a  considerable 
commerce,  holds  a  very  low  station  among  the 
trading  countries  of  Europe.  Its  inhab.  have  little 
enterprise  or  ardour  for  business,  and  even  that 
which  they  might  exert  is  effectually  checked  by 


restrictions.  The  manufacture  of  linen  is,  perhai)8, 
more  extensive  than  any  other.  Spinmng  and 
weaving  form  the  great  in-door  employment  of  the 
rural  pop.,  and  la^  quantities  both' of  yam  and 
thread  are  the  work  of  private  hands.  In  GrGnen- 
burg,  for  instance,  where  large  crops  of  fiax  are 
raised,  no  less  than  1,378,000  skeins  (496,750  lbs.) 
are  spun  annually  by  the  farmers'  and  peasants' 
families.  The  number  of  professional  weavers  is 
nearly  5,000,  using  7,200  looms,  and  the  linen 
cloths  produced  by  them  are  known  in  the  markets 
by  the  name  of  Osnaburgs  and  white  rolls,  there 
being  different  qualities  of  each.  The  hempen 
clot&  are  known  as  Tecklen  burgs,  hempen  bag- 
ging, and  Hessians.  They  are  commonly  made 
up  m  pieces  of  100  double  ells  (128  yds.).  These 
cloths,  when  bleached  and  ready  for  sale,  are  taken 
to  the  various  Laqe-AnstaUen,  or  cloth-marts  of 
Hanover  (chiefly  m  the  district  of  Osnabrilck), 
where,  after  being  measured,  stamped,  and  valued, 
they  are  bought,  chiefly  by  Bremen  and  Hamburg 
merchants,  who  export  them  to  England,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  N.  America,  and  the  W.  Indies. 
Prior  to  her  connection  with  the  Zollverein,  Han- 
over was  destitute  of  any  manufacturing  industry 
but  that  here  enumerated.  However,  since  1851, 
with  the  Zollverein  for  a  home  market,  and  under 
the  influence  of  its  protective  tariff,  a  manufac- 
turing industry  has  sprung  up  and  prospers.  Some 
new  iron  works,  engine  and  machine  manufac- 
tories, cotton-spinning  factories,  chemical  works, 
india-rubber,  gutta  peroha,  and  dgar  manufac- 
tories, testify  to  the  rising  industry  and  trade  of 
the  country ;  whilst  the  large  sums  of  money  which 
have  been  expended  by  (xovemment  at  Harbuig 
and  upon  the  new  port  of  GeestemUnde,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Weser,  show  the  importance  attached 
to  their  development  The  subjoined  table  gives 
the  number  and  tonnage  (in  lasts)  of  vessels  en- 
tered at  and  cleared  from  ports  in  Hanover,  from 
various  countries,  distinguishing  tonnage  with 
cargoes,  in  the  year  1862 :— 


ConntrlM 

1802 

Tonnage,  in  LmU  of 

VeaeU 

WithCwKon 

ToUl 

Entered. 

Bnssia 

45 

2,409 

2,409 

Norway 

383 

11,929 

11,861 

Denmark    . 

72 

1,805 

1,825 

Hamburg    . 

189 

8,836 

2,521 

Bremen 

312 

5,190 

4,374 

Holland       . 

493 

15,019 

11,323 

Great  Britain     . 

996 

66,274 

64,991 

France 

13 

1,168 

1,168 

Naples 

2 

265 

265 

Pniaeia 

252 

11,208 

11,105 

Oldenburg  . 

373 

5,432 

2,485 

Hanover     . 

2,724 

31,425 

24,380 

Other  Countries . 
Total  . 

41 

3,104 

2,864 

5,895 

159,064 

141,021 

CUSABED. 

Russia 

48 

3,957 

347 

Norway 

376 

11,380 

183 

Denmark    . 

87 

2,837 

265 

Hamburg    . 

285 

9,328 

2,412 

Bremen 

234 

4,011 

2,585 

Holland 

483 

14,762 

12,085 

Great  Britain     . 

1,176 

74,358 

27,689 

Pry           ""^^     '. 

"89 

4,771 

8,462 

ow 

846 

4,784 

8.644 

2,768 

80,614 

16,065 

of     .  Countries . 
Total  .       . 

8 

781 

224 

5,885 

161,518 

68,911 

KK  2 
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The  chief  imports  of  the  kingdom  are  English 
manufactures  (such  as  cotton  and  woollen,  hard- 
ware and  cutlery),  colonial  produce,  wine  and 
spirits.  The  returns  of  trade  are  included  in  those 
of  the  ZoUvertiru   (See  GBRMAmr.) 

Cotiu,  Weightt,  and  MecuureM. — By  the  new  mint 
regulations  of  1834,  the  coinage  has  been  fixed  as 
follows : — 

Gold. 
1  G«orge-piBtole     s  I6s,  4d.  Bng. 
1  Williams-pUtole  =    8f.  2d,    „ 
1  Ducat  ss    44,  Id.    „ 

1  Thaler  s  dO  Oroschen  s  2$,  IIM.  Eng. 
i  Thaler  =   4       „        =        6fd.    „ 

Wbobt. 
1  Zentners  46-8  Kilog.   =  108  lbs.  ATOlrd. 
1  Pfund    =  46*7  aram.  »  l-oaib.     „ 
1  Loth      s  14-6     ,.        =  1  lb.  40K.  „ 

K^BUiun— Lkkgth. 
1  Foot      s  13  ZoUen      =  ll)  Eng.  Inches 
1  EU         B  24     „  B  *6a9    „     Yard 

1  Rod       =16  Feet         s  5*1      „     Yards 
1  liile      B  25,400  Feet  =  4-6     „     HUes 

SCBTACB. 

]  Sq.Foot='99  Eng.  aq.  Foot 
1  Horgen  =*64  Eng.  Acre 

Condition  of  the  PeopU. — Although  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Hanover  is  unfavourable  to  agriculture, 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  the  hereditary 

Erovs.  of  the  house  or  Brunswick  has,  until  very 
itely,  been  such  as  to  confine  them  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil :  indeed,  the 
trading  resources  offered  by  the  rivers  of  the  king- 
dom are  only  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
people.  In  the  sand^  districts  the  pop.  is  neces- 
sarily scanty  and  indigent;  in  the  better  soils  of 
HUdesheim,  GDttingen,  and  Grubenhagen,  the 
peasants  are  in  a  comfortable  condition.  The  most 
prosperous  districts  are  £.  Friesland,  and  the  rich 
lands  along  the  Elbe,  where  ^ood  agriculture, 
united  with  activity  and  enterprise  in  trade,  serves 
to  enrich  the  pop.  The  people  are  everywhere  in- 
dustrious and  temperate,  labouring,  without  ill- 
feeling,  for  the  smallest  possible  remuneration. 
They  are  mostly  descendants  of  the  ancient  Saxons, 
and,  as  such,  speak  the  Low  German  dialect,  ex- 
cepting the  inoab.  of  the  Harz,  wbo  came  from 
Upper  Grermany.  The  nobility  possess  large  pri- 
vil^^es  as  regards  the  ri^ht  of  holding  property 
and  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction.  Hanover  was 
one  of  the  last  states  of  Germany — the  last,  except 
Mecklenburg — ^in  which  serfdom  and  legal  torture 
were  abolished.  The  juriadicrion  of  the  nobility 
on  their  own  estates  was  done  away  witb,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  1831  and  1848,  but  remnants  of  it 
still  exist  The  feudal  service  of  the  agricultural 
population  was  abrogated  in  1881,  on  the  condition 
that  the  value  of  such  service  be  paid  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  at  the  rate  of  25  years'  income.  It 
being  impossible,  in  many  cases,  for  the  labouring 
people  to  raise  the  necessary  capital,  the  redemp- 
tion has  not  been  accomplished  to  more  than  one- 
half  in  the  course  of  thirty  years.  According  to 
BD.  oflScial  return,  22,363  allotments  of  land  were 
redeemed  from  1849  to  1860,  at  a  price  of  1 1 ,178,909 
thaleni,  or  1,676,8362. 

Government — Before  Prussia  ceded  Hanover  to 
France,  in  1804,  the  form  of  government  was  mo- 
narchical and  the  various  territories  were  subject 
to  feudal  lords.  The  peasants  of  the  marsh-lands 
had  more  freedom,  and  in  £.  Friesland  the  consti- 
tudon  of  the  country  was  almost  republican.  In 
the  territories  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people  by  estates,  composed  of 
the  nobles,  prelates,  and  deputies  from  the  towns, 
served  to  check  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  as  in 
other  parts  of  Germany.    In  1808,  when  Napoleon 


created  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the  territofiea 
of  Hanover,  with  the  districts  of  Hildesheim  and 
Osnabrilck,  formed  a  part  of  it,  and  the  Code  Na- 
pol^n  took  the  place  of  the  ancient  laws,  and  a 
sham  representative  government  was  establishecL 
On  the  return  of  uie  legitimate  sovereign  to 
Hanover,  in  181 3^  the  French  institutions  were 
summuily  abolished,  and  the  old  forms  re-esta- 
blished; and  in  1818  the  estates,  summoned  upon 
the  ancient  footing,  drew  up  the  form  of  a  new- 
constitution,  modeUed  on  that  of  England  and 
France,  and  substituting  a  uniform  system  of  re- 
presentation for  the  various  representative  forma 
which  prevailed  under  the  empire.  The  chief 
change  that  excited  disapprobation  arose  from  the 
arbitrary  dedsion  of  the  sovereign  (George  IV.), 
advised  bv  Count  Munster,  that  there  should  be 
two  chambers  instead  of  one,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  estates,  and  the  universal  custom  of 
Germany.  The  respective  rights  of  the  sovereign 
and  of  the  country  to  the  crown  land  revenues  were 
not  clearly  defined  by  this  fundamental  law ;  bat 
the  interests  of  the  people  were  supposed  to  be 
sufficiently  consulted  by  the  institution  of  a  na- 
tional treasury,  the  commissioners  of  which,  named 
for  life,  were  ex  officio  members  either  of  the  upper 
or  of  the  lower  chamber. 

This  constitution,  however,  contained  no  pro- 
perly defined  statements  respecting  either  the  rights 
of  the  people,  or  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown ;  and 
as  the  new  system  of  representation  was  not  suffi- 
ciently consolidated  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
a  monarch  supported  by  powerful  foreign  influence 
the  necessity  of  a  more  definite  fundamental  law, 
in  which  the  rights  of  the  citizens  should  at  least 
be  declared,  was  felt  on  all  sides.  This  feeling 
led  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  constitution  of  183S, 
which  differed  in  but  few,  though  most  esaentaal, 
points  from  that  of  1819.  The  principal  points  of 
difference  were  a  fuller  acknowledgment  of  the 
right  of  the  chambers  to  control  the  budget,  and 
to  call  the  ministers  to  account  for  their  conduct; 
the  restriction  of  the  king's  expenditure,  by  a  re- 
gulated civil  list ;  and  the  reservation,  for  the  use 
of  the  nation,  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  crown 
demesnes.  These  modifications  rendered  the  trea- 
sury, whose  functions  thus  devolved  upon  the 
chambers,  wholly  unnecessary,  and  it  was  dis- 
solved. The  new  fiindamenUd  law,  after  being 
discussed  by  both  chambers,  received  the  assent 
of  William  lY.  in  1883,  who,  however,  by  the  same 
act,  modified  14  articles  of  the  bill.  New  elections 
followed,  and  the  new  chambers  were  exhibiting 
their  activity  in  reforming  abuses,  and  intiododng 
economy  into  the  state  disbursements,  when  the 
death  of  William  IV.  interrupted  their  nrooeed- 
ings.  As  the  Salic  law,  excluding  females  from 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  prevails  in  Hanover, 
William  lY.  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  surviving 
brother,  Ernest,  duke  of  Cumberland,  in  England 
Immediately  on  taking  the  government,  the  new 
kine  declared  the  chambers  mssolved ;  and,  previ- 
ously to  their  re-assembling,  he  abolished,  by  pro- 
clamation, the  fundamental  law  which  had'  bera 
adopted  under  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  and  in 
the  roost  arbitrary  manner,  insulting  alike  his 
brother's  memory  and  the  whole  countrv,  dedared 
the  fundamental  law  of  1819  to  be  alone  valid. 
Under  the  last-named  law,  he  summoned  a  fresh 
parliament ;  but  he  found  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
aroused  and  indignant ;  for  not  only  the  courts  of 
law,  but  the  highest  l^sal  authority  in  Germany, 
and  several  faculties  of  universities,  declared  his 
proceedings  illegal ;  manv  towns  refused  to  send 
representatives  to  the  parliament,  and  those  which 
met  signed  a  memorable  protest,  declaring  their 
opinion  that  the  fundamental  law  of  1833  was  still 
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the  law  of  the  land.  As  the  chambera  could  not 
be  convened,  for  decency*8  sake,  they  were  de- 
clared dissolTed. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Hanover  is  em- 
bodied in  the  'Landesverfassnng'sGesetz'  of  July 
81, 1840,  with  modifications  introduced  April  10, 
Sept  6,  and  Oct.  26, 1848 ;  Au£.  1, 1855 ;  Sept.  7, 
1856 ;  and  March  24,  1857.  According  to  Uiese 
fundamental  laws,  the  crown  is  hereditary  in  the 
male  line  of  the  house  of  Brunswick-Lllnebuig, 
the  sovereign  comug  of  a^  at  eighteen.  The 
whole  legislative  and  executive  power  is  vested  in 
the  king,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people 
can  only  give  advice  to  the  crown,  or  afford  co- 
operation— *  Mitwiikung.'  These  consultative  and 
cooperative  functions  are  vested  in  two  bodies,  an 
Upper  and  a  Lower  Chamber.  The  former  con- 
sists of  the  princes  of  the  royal  house ;  the  heads 
of  five  families  of  the  upper  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom;  the  hereditary  court  marshal ;  four  members 
nominated  bv  the  king ;  thirty-three  deputies  of 
the  largest  landed  proprietors;  ten  deputies  of 
chapters  and  colleges;  ten  deputies  of  commercial 
bodies,  and  four  deputies  of  inns  of  court.  One- 
half  of  the  elected  members  of  the  Upper  House 
quit  their  seats  every  three  years,  to  be  replaced 
by  deputies  nominated  in  new  elections.  The 
Lower  House  consists  of  two  members  nominated 
by  the  king,  who  must  be  m  inisters ;  of  thirty-eight 
deputies  of  towns,  and  of  forty-four  of  country  dis- 
tricts. The  members  are  elecW  only  for  the  term 
of  one  session,  which,  however,  by  prorogation, 
inay  extend  over  several  years.  Consultative  func- 
tions are  assigned,  besides,  to  seven  provincial  diets, 
reprasenting— 1,  the  principality  of  Kalenbeig  and 
G^ttingen ;  2,  the  principality  of  Lttnebuig ;  8,  the 
counties  of  Hoya  and  Diepholz ;  4,  the  duchy  of 
Bremen  and  Verden ;  5,  the  prindpalitv  of  Osna- 
brttck ;  6,  the  principality  of  Hildesheim ;  and  7, 
the  principal!^  of  East  Friesland.  These  pro- 
vincial diets  meet  every  three  years,  and  in  them 
the  ultra-conservative  element  is  v^  largely  re- 
presented. 

The  executive  power  is  entirely  and  unreservedly 
in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  acting  through  irre- 
sponsible ministers.  For  facilities  of  admmistza- 
tion,  the  ministry  is  divided  into  six  departments, 
the  Ihnits  between  which,  however,  are  not  kept 
up  with  strictness.  The  supreme  court  of  justice 
is  at  Celle,  and  under  it  are  nine  chanceries  or 
district  courts,  besides  the  magistracies  of  the 
towns,  and  the  manorial  and  minor  royal  courts, 
as  primary  tribunals. 

Religious  matters  are  directed  by  Calvinist  con- 
sistories at  Hanover,  Stade,  Aurich,  and  Nordhom, 
with  the  subordinate  consistories  of  Hadein  and 
Neustadt;  the  Lutheran  consistory  at  Osnabrttck, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  consistory  of  the  same 
see,  which  is  alternately  filled  by  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic and  bv  a  secularised  Protestant  bishop; 
lastly,  the  bishop  and  consistory  of  Hildesheim.  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  inhab.  of  that  district.  Edu- 
cation has  been  much  attended  to  in  Hanover. 
Public  education  is  placed  under  the  direction  of 
a  superior  council  for  '  Unterricht's  Angelegen- 
heiten.'  In  the  year  1861  there  were  4,781  primary 
schools,  besides  numerous  secondary,  elementary, 
and  industrial  schools.  The  highest  seat  of  learn- 
ing is  the  university  of  Gdttingen,  established  in 
1734  by  King  George  11^  and  re-cbartered  in  1836 
as  the  *  Academia  Geoigia  Augusta.' 

FmemceM, — The  budget  period  embraces  a  term 
of  two  years.  In  the  revenue  account  beginning 
July  1,  1862,  and  ending  June  80,  1864,  the 
public  income  amounted  to  89,788,000  tbalers,  or 
5,517,4502.,  and  the  expenditure  to  40,028,000 
thalers,  or  5,558,450/.,  leaving  a  deficit  of  240,000 
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thalers,  or  about  36,000/.  The  expenditure  for  the 
financial  year  1864-65  was  calculated  at  21,006,940 
thalers,  or  3,150,996t,  and  the  expenditure  for  the 
year  1865-66  at  20,746,190  thalers,  or  8,111,778/:, 
giving  a  total  for  the  two  ^ears  of  41,752,180 
thalers,  or  6,262,774/.,  or  an  mcrease  of  nearly  a 
million  sterling  over  the  preceding  financial  period. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  financial 
year  1863-64  were  made  up  of  the  following 
Items: — 

iNOOia  FOB  THE  Y^LR  1868-64. 

TlMlm> 

Prodace  of  PabllcDomalns        .       .  1,990,635 

Taxes  and  GoBtom  Duties  .        .        .  7,448,000 

Mines  and  Forests  in  the  Upper  Han  2,282,099 

Mines  in  the  Lower  Han   .       .       .  262,910 

Ck>al  Mines 854,226 

Saline  and  other  Works      .       .       .  87,624 

Shipping  Dues 892,800 

Postrofflce 1,029,600 

State  Railways  and  Telegraphs  .       .  4,960,000 

Tolls  on  Roads  and  Bridges       .       .  190,000 

Profit  on  Pnblic  Lotteries  .       .       .  68,000 

Miscellaneous  Items  ....  661,472 


Total 


Or    . 


19,627,60« 
£2,944,125 


EXPBNDITURB  TOR  THS  TSAB  1868-64. 
Th( 
225,497 


Ministry  of  State       .... 
Chamber  of  Representatiyes  and  Pro- 
vincial IMets   65,180 

Ministry  of  Foreign  AifSdn      .       .  121,700 

„  of  War  ....  3,626,600 
„  ofJastlce  ....  1,064420 
,,       of  Education  and  Boclesiasti- 

cal  Affairs       .        .        .  255,286 
„       of  the  Interior    .       .       .        5,257,903 
„       ofCommeroe       •       .       •  82,426 
„       of  Finances         .       .       .        5,841,007 
Salaries  and  Pensions        .       .       .        8,201,714 
Miscellaneous  and  Extraordinary  Ex- 
penses      


Total 


Or 


1,177,078 

19,858,859 
£2,978,758 

The  changes  of  the  goyemment  of  Hanover  have 
necessarily,  and  in  the  most  important  degree,  af- 
fected its  finances.  The  re-estabhshment  of  the 
ancient  order  of  things,  in  1818,  brought  upon  the 
country-  the  whole  mass  of  abuses  belongmg  to  a 
past  age,  which  had  been  abolished  by  the  French. 
Amongst  the  most  obnoxious  was  the  daim  of  the 
nobles  to  exemption  from  the  land-tax;  and  thi?, 
as  well  as  many  other  points,  had  to  be  arranged 
by  the  estates  assembled  under  the  constitutioif  of 
1819.  Between  1821-26,  a  measurement  and  valu- 
ation of  the  country  and  its  soil  was  made;  and 
the  amount  of  annual  produce,  after  deducting  ex- 
penses, being  taxed  at  10*2  per  cent.,  was  calcu- 
lated to  yield  1,810,000  doUs.;  but  in  this  loose 
estimate,  the  values  undoubtedly  fell  much  below 
the  reidity.  An  indemnity  was,'at  the  same  time, 
granted  to  the  nobles,  in  heu  of  exemption,  to  the 
amount  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  revenue  taxed.  This 
charge  appeared  in  the  budget  of  1826-27,  and 
amounted  to  65,000  dolls.  The  revenues  claiming 
exemption  amounted,  consequently,  to  6,500,000 
dolls.,  nearly  equalling  the  amount  of  taxable  pro- 
perty belonging  to  peasants  and  burghers,  and 
which,  in  1816,  was  found  (exclusive  of  E,  Fries- 
land)  to  amount  to  6,689,717  doUs.  Thus,  half 
the  nation  was  obliged  to  purchase  justice  from 
the  other  half,  after  the  re-establishment  of  the 
so-called  constitution  of  1819  had  been  granted. 
The  other  direct  taxes  are  the  house-tax,  which  b 
4  per  cent,  on  the  appraised  rent ;  the  personal  tax, 
rated  in  6  dasses ;  an  income-tax,  which  likewise 
includes  all  salaries,  and  the  rate  of  which  is  4  per 
cent,  below  50O  dolls.,  rising  to  2  per  cent  above 
2,000  dolls,  annual  income ;  and  lastly,  the  in- 
dustry-tax, which  is  paid  by  all  tradesmen,  in  7 
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classes,  the  lowest  paying  ^  doll.,  the  highest  80 
dolls.  The  iDdirect  taxes  include  the  customs,  the 
tax  on  spirits,  beer,  <&&,  the  monopoly  of  the  sale 
or  salt,  the  stamp  and  legacy  .duties,  besides  duties 
levied  on  the  gnnding  of  com,  and  unslaughtered 
beasts. 

The  published  budget  does  not  include  the  dvil 
list  of  Uie  king ;  nor  are  the  other  expenses  of  the 
court  and  royal  family  accounted  for  to  the  cham- 
bers. The  whole  uf  this  expenditure  is  drawn 
from  vast  domains  claimed  to  be  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  royal  house,  but  not  admitted  to  be 
such  by  the  decisions  of  former  parliaments.  Nu- 
merous debates  of  the  national  representatives  at 
1848  and  at  subsequent  periods,  have  not  been 
able  to  settle  the  so-called  question  of  *  Ausschei- 
dung  des  Kronguta.' 

The  public  debt  of  Hanover  has  been  increasing 
for  many  years,  chiefly  through  the  establishment 
of  a  network  of  state  railways.  On  January  1, 
1862,  the  debt  amounted  to^ 

15,731,760  tbolers,  or  £2,358,264 
80.623,075       „       or    4,598,460 

46,844,885  thalers,  or  £6^51,734 

The  gross  produce  of  the  railways  in  the  financial 
period  1860-^1  amounted  to  5,115,592  thalers, 
and  the  expenses  to  3,141,868  thalers,  lea\nng  a 
net  income  of  1,978,724  thalers,  equivalent  to  5*86 
per  cent.  This,  however,  as  will  be  seen,  varies 
considerably  from  the  figures  of  the  ofiicial  budget 
above  given,  in  which  the  gross  income,  including 
state  tdcgraphs,  is  set  down  at  a  considerably  lesser 
sum.  The  expenditure  connected  with  the  railway 
trafiSic  is  enumerated  under  the  department  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior.  The  telegraph  lines  of 
the  state,  erected  at  a  cost  of  225,803  thalers,  ac- 
cording to  a  return  made  July  1,  18G2,  give  a  net 
income  of  6*78  per  cent,  exclusive  of  the  free  des- 
patches of  the  government  authorities  and  other 
public  bodies. 

Previous  to  the  separation  of  the  crowns  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ilanover,  one-half  of  the 
public  income  was  derived  from  the  state  domains, 
and  the  contributions  of  the  tax-payers  amounted 
to  scarcely  one- fifth  of  the  present  sum.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  budget  for  the  year  1834,  three 
years  before  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land to  the  throne  of  Hanover  :— 


Old  Debt 
Bailway  Debt 

Total  . 


Income  for  1884  :— 
From  Domains 
Taxation,  &0. 

Total    . 
Expenditure  for  1834  :- 


8,170,636  thalers 
8,406,262      „ 

6,576,898  thalers,  or  £986,530 
-6,575,766        „      or    986,304 


Comparing  the  income  from  the  domains  in  the 
period  181^1-2,  with  the  produce  of  1834,  the  sums 
drawn  at  present  for  the  civil  list  and  similar 
expenses  may  be  closely  estimated.  Exclusive  of 
these  sums,  the  public  exi)enditure  is  seen  to 
have  risen  from  six  and  a  half  million  thalers  to 
ver>'  nearly  twenty  siillions,  or  from  986,530/.  to 
2,978,753^ 

The  question  of  the  income  of  the  kings  of 
Hanover  has  never  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
Since  the  death  of  King  William  IV.  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  accession  of  Ernest  Augustus, 
duke  of  Cumberland,  to  the  throne  of  Hanover, 
the  states  and  the  sovereign  have  been  in  conflict 
on  this  subiect  The  constitution  of  1833  settled  a 
civil  list  of  500,000  thalers,  or  75,000/.,  upon  the 
king;  but  Ernest  Augustus  declared  this  sum  to 
be  wholly  insufiicient,  and  his  demands  for  the 
possession  of  the  state  domains  not  being  acceded 
to,  he  overthrew  the  constitution,  chiefly  on  this 
account.     From  1841  to  1848  the  royal  family 


enjoved  fhe  whole  produce  of  the  crown  property ; 
but  m  the  Ust>-named  year  the  king  was  compelled 
to  give  up  this  source  of  income,  and  to  accept  the 
grant  of  the  civil  list  of  500,000  thalers  as  sole 
mcome.  In  1855,  however,  the  constitution  was 
once  more  overthrown,  and  hy  a  royal  decree  part 
of  the  state  property  was  assigned  to  the  king's 
use ;  besides  the  interest  of  a  sum  of  600,000^ 
invested  by  the  Hanoverian  government  in  Eng- 
lish stocks,  in  the  vears  1784  and  1790,  and  that 
of  a  so-caUed  'S^hatullenkapital'  of  2,400,000 
thalers,  formed  of  the  accumulated  excess  of  aUte 
income  over  expenditure  during  a  period  of  40 
years.  At  present  the  income  of  the  sovereigiis  of 
Hanover,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  amounts  to  about 
850,000  thalers,  or  125,000/. 

Armed  Force,— 'The  army  of  the  kingdom  is 
formed  partly  by  conscription  and  partly  by  en- 
listment, the  former  supplying  any  insufELciency 
of  the  latter  mode  of  raismg  soldiers.  All  citizens 
above  20  are  liable  to  be  drawn  for  conscription; 
but,  as  a  rule,  only  a  very  soudl  percentage  are 
called  up  for  active  service  in  the  infantry ;  a  great 
portion  of  these  troops,  and  nearly  the  wh<ue  of 
the  cavalry  and  artillery,  being  formed  of  volun- 
teers. The  cavalry,  especially,  is  a  branch  of 
ser\'ice  much  sought  after  by  the  sons  of  peasants 
and  small  farmers,  on  account  of  the  advantages 
connected  therewidu  The  privates  in  these  regi- 
ments, as  soon  as  the  short  term  of  drill  and  first 
practice  is  passed,  are  sent  home  on  furlough, 
being  allowed  to  take  their  uniforms  and  thdr 
horses.  They  must  keep  their  horses  partly  at 
their  own  expense ;  but  they  may  use  them  in 
agricultural  and  other  labour,  taking  due  care  of 
the  health  of  the  animals  under  their  chaige.  The 
term  of  service  is  seven  years  in  the  infantnr,  and 
ten  vears  in  the  cavalry ;  but  about  three-ionrths 
of  this  period  may  be  spent  on  furlough,  inter- 
rupted only  by  a  diort  annual  practice  of  ann& 

On  July  1, 1862,  the  army  consisted  of: — 


8  Regiments  of  Infantry,  nnmbeiing  17,904  with  9,640 
8  Brigades  of  CavabT              „  2,743     „        501 

3  BattaUons  of  Artillery         „  2,671 

2  Companies  of  Bngineers      ,,  267 

Btafl 40 


Total 


.  28,614 


8,144 


There  are  10  garrison  towns,  a  cannon  foundry 
at  Hanover,  and  a  manufactory  for  small  aims  at 
Uerzbeig. 

History, — The  kingdom  of  Hanover  ia  foimed 
out  of  the  duchies  formerly  possessed  by  seveial 
families  of  the  junior  branch  of  the.  house  of 
Brunswick.  The  reigning  family  derives  its 
origin  from  the  union  of  the  Marquis  d^flste,  in 
the  eleventh  centur}',  with  a  wealthy  princess  «f 
Bavaria,  the  issue  of  which  received  the  sumaiiM  j 
Guelplh  from  his  maternal  ancestors,  and  inherited 
the  dukedom  of  Bavaria.  Henry  the  Pnmd,  third 
in  descent  from  him  last  mentioned,  married  Ger- 
trude, the  ruling  princess  of  Brunswidc :  their  eon, 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the  crusades  as  Henir 
the  Lion  (bom  1129),  was  the  first  Guetpk  duke 
of  Brunswick.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Hemy 
II.,  king  of  England ;  and  from  this  marriage  both 
the  hoiu$es  of  Brunswick  and  LUnebuig  are  de- 
scended. The  history  of  Hanover  for  the  two 
centuries  preceding  the  IfUtberan  reformatian 
presents  little  interest,  except  in  the  connection 
of  its  princes  with  the  wars  of  the  Gnelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century :  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  its  internal 
history.  The  Reformation  numbered  the  princes 
of  Brunswick  among  its  most  zealous  supporter^ 
and  their  subjects,  during  the  thirty  yean*  war. 
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warmly  secxiDded  their  anti-papal  efforts.  Ernest 
of  Zell,  the  reigning  duke,  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  defenders  of  Luther  at  the  diet  of  Worms. 
His  endeavours  to  improve  the  people  bv  estab- 
lishing clerical  and  general  schools,  when  learning 
was  esteemed  onlv  by  the  few,  show  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  enlightened  views.  His  grandson, 
Ernest  Augustus,  married  Sophia,  a  grand- 
daughter of  James  I.  of  England  (by  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  the  elector-palatine)  ;  and 
on  this  marriage  was  founded  the  daim  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  to  the 
English  crown,  acknowledged  by  parliament  in 
1701.  Geoige  Louis  was  the  issue  of  this  mar- 
riage, and  became  king  of  England  in  1714 ;  from 
which  time  till  1837,  year  of  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam IV.,  England  and  Hanover  had  the  same 
sovereigns.  The  Salic  law  in  1887  conferred  the 
Hanoverian  crown  on  Ernest,  duke  of  Cumberland, 
fifth,  but  eldest  surviving  son  of  Geoige  III. 
During  the  reigns  of  Geoige  I.  and  II.  the  territory 
of  the  electors  of  Hanover  was  increased  by  the 
conquest  and  purchase  of  many  adjoining  dis- 
tricts ;  Bremerverden  and  Wildeshausen  in  1719 
and  the  Hadeln-hmd  in  1781.  Geoige  IIL  added 
Hohenstein  and  the  bishopric  of  OsnabrUck^  which, 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  was  held  b^  his  house 
as  a  secularised  bishopric  alternately  with  a  Rom. 
Catholic  prelate.  In  1804  Prussia  took  possession 
of  Hanover,  but  ceded  it  in  the  same  year  to  the 
French,  who  constituted  it  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Westphalia,  established  in  1808.  At  the  peace 
of  1813  the  king  of  Great  Britain  reclaimed  his 
dominions,  which  were  much  enlarged  by  the 
sripulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  formed 
into  a  kingdom.  On  the  definitive  settlement 
of  the  kingdom,  the  district  of  Lauenburg  was 
ceded  b^  Hanover,  which  obtained  in  return  the 
bishopric  of  Hildesheim,  the  principality  of  East 
Friesland,  the  districts  of  Lingen  and  Harlingen. 
In  consequence  of  a  family  treaty  dating  back  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  ratified  by  the  German 
diet,  and  renewed  between  the  houses  of  Hanover 
and  Brunswick  on  March  3, 1863,  it  is  settled  that 
the  crown  of  Hanover,  in  the  event  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  male  line,  shall  fall  to  the  ducal 
house  of  Brunswick,  and  vice  ver^d.  The  presejit 
Duke  of  Brunswick  havin|if  no  male  heirs,  it  is 
probable  that  this  treaty  will  have  to  be  executed 
before  long  in  favour  of  the  royal  family  of 
Hanover. 

Hanovbr,  a  city  of  W.  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
above -kingdom,  on  the  Leine,  a  branch  of  the 
Weser,  84  m.  S.  Hamburg,  62  m.  SK  Bremen,  35 
m.  W.  Brunswick,  on  the  railway  from  Brunswick 
to  Bremen.  Pop.  71,170  in  1861.  The  cit^  is 
built  in  an  extensive  sandy  plain,  and  is  divided 
by  the  river  (over  which  are  several  bridges)  into 
an  old  and  new  town,  each  of  which  is  governed 
b^  a  separate  magistrate.  The  old  town,  on  the 
n^ht  bank,  has  crooked  and  narrow  streets,  and 
is  ill-built  and  dirty :  the  streets  of  the  new  town 
ore  more  regular,  and  are  lined  with  handsome 
houses,  particularly  George  Street  and  Frederick 
Street,  opening  on  a  fine  esplanade;  the  latter  is 
adorned  with  the  handsome  monumental  rotunda 
of  Leibnitz,  and  the  column,  156  fL  hi^h,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  the  Hanoverians  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  The  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  royal  palace,  of  good  exterior  architecture, 
and  splendidly  fitted  up  within,  especiallv  the 
Riiter-^aal,  or  knights*  hall;  the  opera-house 
attached  to  the  palace ;  the  viceroy's  palace ;  the 
house  of  assembly  of  the  states  {lAxndttdndehaut); 
the  mint ;  the  arsenal ;  the  Gewerb-tchule  (trade 
school)  ;  the  royal  stables,  where  the  well  known 
breed  of  black'  and  cream-coloured  Hanoverian 
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horses  is  kept ;  and  the  town-hall  and  record-office, 
containing  a  librai^'^  of  80,000  printed  books, 
besides  about  2,000  valuable  MSS.,  chiefly  given 
by  Leibnitz,  who  was  a  great  benefactor  to  this 
town.  Besides  this,  there  are  seven  other  public 
libraries,  attached  to  various  national  establish- 
ments. There  are  7  churches.  4  Lutheran,  2 
Calvinist,  and  1  Roman  Catholic:  of  these  the 
handsomest  are  the  court  and  city  church  in  the 
new  town,  and  the  5cA2oM-^rcAe,which  contains  the 
remains  of  the  electress  Sophia  and  her  son  Geoige 
I.,  king  of  England.  Outside  the  town  are  two 
suburlw.  Linden  and  Gartengemeindft,  in  the  latter 
of  which  are  upwards  of  500  houses  with  gardens. 
About  ^  m.  distant  is  Mount  Brillant,  the  king's 
country  residence,  and  formerly  the  seat  of  Count 
Walmsden,  who  enriched  it  with  a  gallery  of  fine 
pictures.  About  1  m.  distant  is  the  old  palace  of 
Hermhausen,  once  the  favourite  residence  of 
Geoige  I.  and  Geoige  II. :  it  is  heavy  and  taste- 
less, and  appears  to  be  goin^  to  decay.  The 
gardens,  which  are  laid  out  m  the  old  French 
style,  formerly  contained  a  fine  collection  of  rare 
plants;  but  they  were  dispersed  during  the  late 
war.  Hanover  has  several  establishmeuts  for 
education,  among  which  are  the  Geoigianum, 
founded  in  1776,  for  educating  40  sons  of  the 
nobility  free  of  expense,  the  lyceum,  the  normal 
school  (the  earliest  of  its  kind,  founded  in  1754), 
several  elementary  schools,  and  a  girls'  school  of 
industry.  Among  the  charitable  institutions  are 
a  lar^e  almshouse,  an  orphan  asvlum,  and  several 
hospitals,  one  of  which  has  been  only  lately 
erected.  There  are  also  a  Bible  Society,  founded 
in  1806,  a  Society  of  Natural  Histoiv,  an  Hist. 
Society,  an  Art  tjnion,  which  annually  exhibits 
specimens  of  Hanoverian  artists,  and  a  trade 
union.  The  manufactures  are  of  trifling  impor* 
tance.  The  transit  trade  with  Bremen  and  the 
interior  of  Germany  is  very  considerable :  there  is 
an  exchange,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a 
BerghamBnurg^  or  market  for  mining  produce. 
Commercial  activity,  however,  prevails  more 
among  the  Dutch  and  foreign  German  merchants 
settled  in  the  town,  than  amongst  the  Hano- 
verians. Some  of  the  bankers  are  considerable 
capitalists.  The  town  is  not  considered  healthy : 
N.  and  E.  winds  are  prevalent,  and  much  rain 
falls.    Longevity  is  said  to  be  rare. 

The  foundation  of  Hanover,  thoueh  attributed 
to  the  eleventh  century,  is  most  probably  of  still 
earlier  date.  In  1303  it  is  mentioned  as  having 
some  trade  in  cloth,  skins,  and  salt.  Little  more 
of  it  is  recorded  till  1566,  when  its  inhabitants  dis- 
tingnished  themselves  by  their  zeal  for  the  Refor- 
mation. It  escaped  the  devastations  of  the  thirty 
years'  war,  and  even  refused  admission  to  the 
viotorious  troops  of  Tilly  in  1625.  The  old  royal 
palace  was  buut  early  in  the  17th  century,  and  in 
1641  it  became  the  residence  of  Duke  Christian 
Louis,  since  which  it  has  always  been  the  capital 
of  the  electorate  and  Idngdom,  and  has  made  great 
advances  in  size  and  splendour.  The  ramparts 
being  found  useless  as  a  means  of  defence,  were  in 
1780  converted  into  a  handsome  esplanade,  and 
planted  with  trees. 

HARBOROUGH  (MARKET),  a  market  town 
and  chApelry  of  Eujgland,  par.  Gt.  Bowden,  co. 
Leicester,  hund.  Ganree,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Welland,  which  divides  it  from  Northamptonshire 
14  m.  S£.  Leicester,  and  81  i  m.  N.  London  by 
Midland  railway.  Pop.  2,802  m  1861.  The  town 
consists  of  a  well-built  street,  crossed  by  several 
others  of  inferior  character ;  and  near  the  middle 
is  a  handsome  town-hall,  with  shops  below,  and  a 
justice-room  above,  in  which  the  county  magis- 
trates transact  their  business.  The  church  is  fine  and 
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spacious,  and  its  octangular  spire  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  in  England.  The  dissenters  have  8  places 
of  worship,  attached  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the 
church,  are  Sunday  schools,  giving  instruction 
altogether  to  about  600  children.  Considerable 
trade  takes  place  on  the  marketr-days  and  at  the 
October  fairs ;  which,  not  less  now  than  in  the 
time  of  Camden,  are  famous  for  the  show  of  beasts. 
Silk  and  shalloon  weaving  and  the  manufacture 
of  carpets  are  carried  on  here,  but  not  extensively. 
Market-Harborough  is  one  of  the  polling-places 
for  the  S.  division  of  the  co.,  and  is  the  chief  town 
of  a  poor  law  union,  comprising  41  pars,  or  town- 
ships. Markets  on  Tuesday;  fairs  Jan.  6,  Feb. 
IR,  April  29,  and  July  91,  Oct.  19  and  8  following 
days,  for  cattle,  leather,  cheese,  Ac.  Other  fairs 
are  held  on  tlie  Tue8da3r8  after  March  2,  after 
Midlent  Sunday,  and  before  Nov.  22  and  Dec  8. 

HARBURG,*  a  town  of  Germany,  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  landr.  and  23  m.  NW.  LUnebuxg,  on  the 
Elbe,  at  the  influx  of  the  Seere,  and  on  Uie  Han- 
over and  Brunswick  railway,  4^  m.  S.  Hambuig. 
Pop.  14,109  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  citadel  with 
drawbridges,  and  a  custom-house,  gunpowder 
mills,  sugar  refinery,  manufactures  of  woollens, 
linens,  hosierv,  and  a  flourishing  transit  trade. 

HARLINGEN,  a  sea-port  town  of  Holland, 
prov.  Friesland,  on  the  Vliestrome,  or  entrance  to 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  opposite  the  Texel,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canal  of  Leewarden,  15  m.  W.  by  S. 
that  town,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  railway 
of  Holland.  Pop.  9,772  in  1861.  The  town  is 
fortified,  and  is  strong  by  its  position,  the  sur- 
rounding country  being  readily  laid  under  water. 
Streets  regulaTi  *v^  built,  clean,  and  intersected 
with  canals  bordered  with  trees.  Chief  edifices, 
the  Admiralty,  a  large  par.  church,  and  the  town- 
hall.  It  has  a  good  harbour;  but  the  entrance  to 
it  is  blocked  up  with  sand-banks,  so  as  not  to  ad- 
mit laige  vessels.  It  has  manufactures  of  sail- 
cloth, salt,  holiands,  paper,  bricks,  and  lime,  with 
building  docks,  and  a  orisk  trade  in  com,  buttrr, 
cheese,  flax,  hemp,  glue,  pitch,  and  tar.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  naval  office  for  the  prov. ;  and  suffered 
severely  fh)m  a  violent  storm  in  1825. 

HARROW-ON-THE-HILL,  a  vUlage  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Middlesex,  hund.  Gore,  10  m.  K  W. 
by  W.  London  by  road,  and  11^  m.  by  London 
and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  5,525 
in  1861.  Area  of  par.,  9,870  acres.  The  hiU  on 
which  the  village  stands  rises  singly  out  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  vale ;  it  is  considerably  depressed 
in  the  centre,  but  has  two  very  conspicuous  emi- 
nences at  the  extremes.  On  the  more  N.  of  these 
stands  the  church,  with  its  tower  and  lofty  steeple, 
a  prominent  feature  throughout  Middlesex,  and 
some  of  the  adjoining  counties.  Part  of  this  build- 
ing is  Norman,  belonging  to  the  11th  century; 
but  the  main  fabric,  with  the  tower,  belongs  to  the 
14  th  century.  Immediately  below  the  church  lies 
the  ^-illage,  chiefly  consisting  of  one  street  running 
down  the  dope  of  the  huL  The  best  houses 
are  occupied  either  by  assistant-masters,  or  other 
teachers,  who  accommodate  the  scholars  attending 
the  free  school,  to  which  Harrow  is  wholly  in- 
debted for  its  celebrity.  This  school  was  founded, 
in  1671,  by  Mr.  John  Lyon,  a  wealthy  yeoman  of 
the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Preston,  and  received 
a  royal  charter,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property  and  the  appointment  of  the 
master  were  committed  to  six  trustees  as  a  body 
corporate.  The  school-buildings  are  of  brick,  and 
have  no  claim  to  particular  mention.  The  head 
master's  house  has  a  Gothic  porch,  and  is  a  fine 
old  mansion.  The  primary  object  of  this  estab- 
lishment was  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the 
poor  children  of  Harrow,  without  limitation  of 
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number ;  but  the  founder  expressly  directs  *  that 
the  master  may  receive,  over  and  aSove  the  youth 
belonging  to  the  par.,  asmany/brei^ii«rff  as  osn  be 
well  taught  and  accommodated,  for  such  stipends 
and  wages  as  he  can  get,  so  that  he  take  pains 
with  all  indifferently,  as  well  of  the  par.  aa  fo- 
reigners, as  well  of  poor  as  of  rich,*  This  liberality 
of  the  founder,  and  the  judicious  choice  by  the 
trustees  of  able  and  learned  men  as  its  maatens 
have  chiefly  conduced  to  its  present  very  high 
reputation  as  a  school  for  the  English  aristocracy ; 
hut,  at  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  founder's  intentions,  as  respects  the  poorofth« 
par.  itself,  have  been  wholljr  frustrated.  A  classi- 
eal  education  is  quite  unsuitable  to  the  pop.  of  a 
village,  and  hence  the  school  has  been  liuJe  used 
of  late  years  by  the  parishioners.  A  petition  of 
the  latter  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  1810,  for 
the  reformation  of  these  abuses,  was  unsuooenful. 
(See  Vesey's  Chancery  Reports,  xvil  498.)  The 
revenues  strictly  applicable  to  the  school  amount 
to  nearly  9002.  a  year,  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
usually  noblemen  or  gentlemen  living  in  or  near 
the  pjar.  The  education  furnished  was  exclusively 
classical  till  within  the  last  30  ^ears,  when  Dn. 
Butler  and  Longley  ventured  to  mtroduce  a  little 
modem  history  and  arithmetic,  neither  of  which, 
however,  is  considered  at  all  important :  beyond 
these  trifling  attempts  at  reform  no  deviation  has 
been  made  m>m  the  beaten  path  of  the  old  gnun- 
mar-schools.  The  routine  of  grammars,  cUsaes, 
and  school  hours,  very  much  resembles  that  poi^ 
sued  at  Eton,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  appoints 
raent  of  several  head-masters  from  that  school : 
the  Eton  grammar  is  used ;  vene-making  super- 
sedes the  more  useful  study  of  prose  composition ; 
leaming-by-heart  is  a  favourite  employment: 
and  the  pnvate-tuition  system,  the  chief  object  of 
which  seems  to  be  to  save  the  master's  labour,  and 
fill  the  tutor's  pocket,  prevails  at  Harrow  no  less 
than  at  Eton  and  Westminster.  The  maatnB 
originally  were  two  only,  the  master  and  the 
usher  or  under-master,  both  of  whom  were  per- 
mitted to  take  *  foreigners'  as  boarders;  but  as  the 
school  increased,  further  assistance  became  from 
time  to  time  necessary,  and  there  are  now  six  as- 
sistant masters,  paid  either  by  the  high  or  lower 
master,  according  to  the  school  in  which  they 
teach ;  and  besides  these  there  is  a  mathematical 
teacher.  All  the  masters  receive  boarders;  but 
the  head-master  does  not  furnish  tuition,  and 
hence  arises  the  difference  in  the  terms ;  for  at  a 
tutor's  house  they  amount  to  180^,  whereas  at  the 
head-master's  they  are  little  more  than  lOOL  AD, 
however,  are  compelled  to  procure  tuition,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  system.  At  least  60/.  a  year  must 
be  added  to  complete  the  necessary  annual  ex- 
penses of  boys  educated  at  this  schooL  The  go- 
vernors have  given  prizes  for  verses,  and  the  late 
Sir  R.  Peel  established  a  prize  for  Latin  prose 
composition.  The  speech-days,  on  which  these 
papers  are  read  or  recited,  are  the  first  Wednesdays 
m  June  and  July.  The  University  scholarships 
attached  to  Harrow-school  are  four,  established  by 
the  founder,  of  50  guineas  each,  either  to  Oxfoitl 
or  Cambridge,  and  two  of  the  same  value,  founded 
by  the  late  Mr.  Sayer,  t4)  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge— all  tenable  for  four  ^rears.:  they  are  gained 
by  an  impartial  examination.  The  number  of 
boys  attending  the  school  fluctuates  at  present 
between  350  and  450.  Among  the  many  public 
characters  educated  in  this  school  may  be  men- 
tioned Sir  William  Jones,  Spencer  Percival,  Dr. 
Parr,  Lord  B3rTon,  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  Sir 
Robert  PeeL  Harrow  had  formerly  a  weekl^" 
market,  which  is  now  decayed ;  but  a  "pleasure  fair 
is  still  held  on  the  tint  Monday  in  Aug.    Bentlcy 
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Prioiy,  B  fine  seat  belonging  to  the  Marqnis  of 
Aberconi,  is  within  this  par. :  it  occupies  the  site 
of  a  monastery,  dissolved  at  the  Reformation. 

HARROWGATE,  a  town  of  England,  cele- 
brated for  its  mineral  waters,  co.  York,  W.  riding, 
wap.  Clare,  forming  with  Bilton  a  chapelry  of  the 
par.  of  Knaresborodgh,  178  m.  N.  London,  14  m. 
N.  Leeds,  and  20  m.  W.  by  S.  York,  on  the  Mid- 
land railway.  Pop.  4,737  in  1861.  The  town  is 
divided  into  High  and  Low  Harrowgate.  High 
Hanowgate  is  built  on  an  elevated  plain,  which 
[  100  years  ago  was  properly  described  hy  Smollett 

i         as  *  a  wild  common,  biure  and  bleak,  without  tree 
'  or  shrub,  or  the  least  signs  of  cultivation.'    At 

the  dose  of  last  centurv,  however,  Lord  Lough- 
borough made  large  plantations;  houses  have 
since  been  built  in  dinerent  directions;  and  the 
situation  is  now  extremely  pleasant,  commanding 
a  most  extensive  view  of  the  distant  countrv, 
finely  varied  by  towns,  villages,  fields,  and  woods. 
The  cathedral  of  York  is  distinctly  seen  at  the 
distance  of  20  m.,  and  the  view  W.  is  terminated 
by  the  mountains  of  Craven,  and  E.  by  the  Hamil- 
ton Hills  and  Yorkshire  wolds.  The  air  is  pure 
and  bracing,  and  the  climate  dry  and  salubnous. 
Low  Harrowgate  is  situated  in  a  valley,  and  has 
manv  handsome  stone  buildings,  erected  either  for 
hotds  or  private  lodging-houses  for  visitors.  An 
almost  continuous  senes  of  these  houses  unites  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  town.  The  church 
of  High  Hanowgate  is  a  well-built  structure, 
erected  in  1749  b^  subscription :  that  in  the  lower 
village  was  built  m  1824.  There  are  besides  two 
chapek  for  Independents,  and  one  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  A  bath  hospital  was  erected  in  1826, 
which  has  been  subsecjuently  enlaiged :  it  accom- 
modates about  40  patients,  who  have  the  benefit 
of  the  waters  free  of  change. 

The  springs  of  Harrowgate  are  both  chal^rbeate 
and  sulphureous.  The  chalybeate  springs  rise  in 
both  villages,  the  sulphur  springs  only  in  Low 
Harrowgate.  The  chalybeate  waters  are  princi- 
pally tonic  and  alterative,  the  sulphureous  waters 
strongly  pnigative.  The  latter  are  also  used  ex- 
ternally m  rheumatism  and  scorbutic  cases.  The 
wells  are  covered  with  elegant  cupolas,  and  sur- 
rounded by  promenades,  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  come  to  drink  the  waters.  Races  are 
held  in  summer  on  the  high  ground  to  the  W., 
where  also  is  a  hijg;h  tower  or  observatory,  firom 
the  top  of  which  is  a  very  extensive  prospect  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

HARTFORD,  a  town  of  the  U.  S.,  Connecti- 
cut, of  which  it  is  joint  cap.  with  Newhaven,  co. 
Hartford,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  50  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  82  m.  NNE. 
Newhaven ;  lat  41°  46'  N.,  lone.  729  50*  W.  Pop. 
29,150  in  1860.  The  town  is  advantageously 
situated,  the  river  being  navigable  for  sloops  up 
to  this  point.  It  is  generally  well  built,  particu- 
larly the  main  street,  and  is  connected  with  E. 
Hartford,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  by  a 
bridge  of  six  arches,  974  ft.  lon^.  It  has  a  hand- 
some state-house,  three  banks,  mcluding  a  branch 
of  the  U.  S.  bank,  an  arsenal,  academy,  museum, 
college,  nine  places  of  worship,  and  an  asylum  for 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  last  named,  the  first  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  established  in  America,  was 
founded  in  1817,  and  in  1819  was  presented  with 
a  grant  of  28,000  acres  of  land  by  congress ;  be- 
sides which  it  is  possessed  of  other  donations  and 
sources  of  revenue.  It  is  open  to  patients  from 
tlie  whole  onion,  at  a  charge  of  only  115  dollars  a 
year,  and  many  are  provided  for  and  educated 
gratuitously.  It  occupies  a  large  and  commodious 
brick  buildmg,  on  an  eminence  about  f  m.  W.  of 
the  city ;  is  surrounded  by  grounds  between  seven 
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and  eight  acres  in  extent,  and  has  attached  to  it 
some  workshops,  in  which  the  male  pupils  are 
taught  mechanical  trades.  A  little  S.  of  the  town 
is  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  a  spacious  stone  edi- 
fice, with  extensive  grounds.  Washington  Episco- 
pal College,  established  1826,  is  another  of  the 
public  institutions  at  Hartford.  It  has  a  presi- 
dent, eight  professors,  generally  from  80  to  100 
students,  and  a  library  of  6,200  vols.  Hartford  is 
the  seat  of  the  state  assembly  for  Connecticut, 
alternately  with  Newhaven.  It  has  manufactures 
of  leather,  shoes,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  sad- 
dlery, brass-work,  and  carriages;  many  printing 
houses,  a  lai^e  inland  trade,  and  daily  communi- 
cation with  New  York  by  steam-boats  and  stage- 
coaches. A  railroad  connects  Hartford  and  New- 
haven. 

HARTLAND,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng 
land,  CO.  Devon,  hund.  same  name,  44  m.  WNW. 
Exeter,  and  190  m.  W.  London.  Area  of  par.  11,030 
acres ;  pop.  of  do.  1,916  in  1861.  The  town  is 
situated  in  a  bleak  district  close  to  the  borders  of 
Cornwall,  and  2  m.  from  the  Bristol  Channel,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  steep  road  that  leads 
down  to  a  quay  lying  under  the  diflTs,  and  much 
frequented  by  fiishermen.  The  church,  which 
stands  on  the  clifis,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  is 
a  large  building,  and  serves  as  a  landmark  to  ma- 
riners. The  inliabs.  are  employed  in  fishing  and 
agriculture ;  the  herring  fishery  on  the  coast  is  of 
some  consequence,  and  the  market  is  well  attended. 
The  town  became  a  sea-port  by  an  act  made  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  ^vemed  by  a  port- 
reeve. In  a  fine  valley  near  it  is  Hartland  Abbej', 
formerly  a  monastery  of  Black  Canons,  but  now 
converted  into  a  modem  mansion.  NW.  of  the 
town  is  Hartland  Point,  a  very  high  cliif,  forming 
the  W.  boundary  of  Bideford  Bay ;  and  near  it  is 
a  ridge  of  rockis,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  very 
heavuy.  Markets  on  Sat. ;  fairs,  Easter  Wed. 
and  Sept.  25,  for  cattle. 

HARTLEPOOL,  a  municbor.,  par.  and  sea-port 
of  England,  oo.  Durham,  ward  Stockton,  near  tJie 
mouth  of  the  Tees,  17  m.  SE.  Durham,  16  m.  S. 
bv  £.  Sunderland,  and  250f  m.  N.  London  by 
Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  the  bor.  of 
Hartlepool  12,245  in  1861,  and  of  West  Hartle- 
pool 12,603.  The  town  stands  on  a  peninsula, 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  neck 
at  the  N.  end,  which  at  high*  water  assumes  a 
crescent  shape,  stretching  S.  and  SW.,  forming  a 
natural  harbour,  secure  from  the  E.  wind.  The 
cliffs  towards  the  sea  N.  are  bold  and  abrupt,  and 
their  summits  command  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
sea,  and  the  coasts  both  of  Durham  and  York- 
shire. The  town,  which  occupies  the  SW.  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  has  latterly  been  very  much  en- 
larged and  improved.  It  has,  in  fact,  increased 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  for  the  pop.  in  1831 
was  only  1,250.  This  has  been  partly  and  prind- 
pAlly  a  consequence  of  the  facility  a^orded  by  the 
situation  of  Hartlepool  for  the  formation  of  a  har- 
bour, and  partly  of  its  having  been  made  a  termi- 
nus of  railways  connecting  it  with  Durham  and 
the  adjacent  coal  fields.  A  wet  dock,  about  20 
acres  in  extent,  has  been  formed  within  the  har- 
bour, and  another  wet  dock  has  been  constructed 
by  a  rival  company  about  ^  m.  SW.  of  the  old 
dock  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay.  In  consequence 
of  the  accommodation  thus  afforded,  Hartlepool 
has  become  a  leading  port  for  the  shipment  of  coal. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to 
4,018,521/.  in  1859;  to  4^65,586/.  in  1861;  and 
to  1,543,715/.  in  1868.  There  belonged  to  the 
port,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1864,  six  sailuig  vessels 
under  50,  and  130  above  50  tons.  To  the  port  of 
West  Hartlepool  there  belonged,  besides  nine  sail- 
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ing  vessels  under  50,  and  68  above  50  tons,  in 
addition  to  17  steamers,  the  latter  of  a  total 
burden  of  6,946  tons.  Hartlepool  was  formerly 
fortified,  as  the  old  Durham  gate  and  the  ruins  of 
walls  abundantly  testify.  The  church  stands  on 
a  rising  ground  at  the  £.  end  of  South^te, 
and  appears  to  have  been  built  at  different  penods. 
A  free  school  was  founded  by  John  Crookes,  in 
1742,  for  the  education  of  30  poor  children.  The 
school-house  was  built  in  1790.  At  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  town  are  two  strongly  fortified  bat- 
teries, S.  of  which  is  a  chalybeate  spring.  Fish- 
ing was  formerljr  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people, 
who  were  described  as  free^  honest,  industrious, 
and  much  attached  to  their  town.  Hartlepool 
was  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mon council,  under  two  charters,  granted  by  King 
John  in  1200,  and  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1598; 
but  the  power  of  the  coiporation  was  destroyed 
by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  in  1884.  The  local 
act  by  which  the  town  is  regulated  is  53  Geo. 
III.,  c.  35.  Markets  on  Sat. ;  fails,  May  14,  Aug. 
21,  Oct,  9,  and  Nov.  27. 

Hartlepool  is  a  very  old  town,  and,  during  the 
Idth  and  14th  centunes,  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it 
furnished  five  ships  to  the  royal  navy,  and  was 
the  second  town  of  the  county  palatine  of 
Durham. 

HARWICH,  a  market  town,  parL  bor.,  and 
sea-port  of-  England,  co.  Essex,  bund.  Tendring, 
on  a  point  of  land  at  the  SE.  extremity  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Stour,  66  m.  ENE.  London,  91^  m. 
SE.  Ipswich,  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop. 
5,070  in  1861.  The  bor.  hidudes  the  parishes  of 
St.  Nicholas  and  Dover  Court  Area,  2,060  acres. 
There  are  three  principal  streets,  and  several 
smaller ;  the  houses  are  of  brick,  and  the  town  is 
well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  church,  a 
large  brick  structure,  with  stone  buttresses  and 
steeple,  was  erected  in  1821,  on  the  site  of  an 
older  building.  The  grammar-school  was  founded 
in  1730  for  32  boys.  The  principal  public  biuld- 
ings  are  the  town-hall,  gaol,  and  custom-house. 
The  old  gates  and  fortifications  were  demolished 
dunng  the  civil  war,  and  there  are  very  few 
traces  of  them.  The  harbour  of  Harwich  is  the 
best  on  the  E.  coast  of  England ;  the  access  to  it 
M,  however,  a  good  deal  encumbered  with  rocks, 
but  ships  proi>erly  navigated  need  apprehend  no 
danger ;  there  is  water  to  float  the  largest  men-of- 
war,  and  the  harbour  is  at  once  capacious,  safe, 
and  commodious.  It  is  said  that  100  ships  of 
war,  and  above  300  colliers,  have  been  anchored 
here  at  the  same  moment.  The  excellence  of  the 
harbour,  and  its  convenient  situation,  made  Har- 
wich be  selected  as  the  station  for  the  old  sailing 
packets  carrying  the  mails  for  Hamburg  and  Hel- 
voetsluys.  The  town  is  defended  by  a  battexy 
and  by  Landguard  Fort,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  estuary.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  in- 
dicated by  two  Ughthouses  with  fixed  lights,  and 
is  well  buoyed.  The  sea  has  made  great  encroach- 
ments on  the  peninsula  on  which  Harwich  is 
built ;  and  the  batter^',  which,  when  constructed 
about  half  a  century  ago,  had  a  considerable  space 
of  ground  between  it  and  the  sea,  is  now  parttaUy 
undermined. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  there  belonged  to 
the  port  of  Harwich  67  vessels  under  50,  and  54 
above  50  tons.  There  were  no  steamers  belonging 
to  the  port  at  this  date ;  but  steam  communication 
between  Harwich  and  Rotterdam  has  since  been 
established  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway  company, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  the  commercial  pro- 
sperity of  the  town. 

Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  bor.  is  go- 
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verried  by  a  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelw 
councillors.  Harwich  returned  two  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  but  the  pri- 
vilege was  very  soon  withdrawn  and  not  restored 
till  the  12th  of  James  I.  The  ihmchise  was 
vested  in  the  resident  members  of  the  corporation, 
and  it  was,  in  fact,  a  nomination  bor.,  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  existing  government.  Under  the 
Reform  Act  it  still  returns  two  mems.,  and  its 
limits  continue  unaltered.  Registered  electors, 
356  in  1865.  The  boundaries  of  the  municipal 
and  pari.  bor.  are  oo-extensive,  and  include  the 
parish. 

The  town  is  said  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  and  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons  was  used  as  a  fortress. 
The  earls  of  Norfolk  were  the  lords  of  the  manor, 
and  through  their  a^gency  its  chief  mnn.  and  parL 
privileges  were  originally  obtained. 

HARZ  (SUva  Jfercyinc^  Tac),  a  mountain-chain 
of  Germany,  on  the  SW.  frontier  of  Hanover,  con- 
nected by  low  hills  with  the  Thuringer-wald,  a 
W.  oflbet  from  the  Feahtelgebrige,  the  great 
centre  of  the  Grerman  mountain-system.  (See 
Gbrmant.)  It  extends  farther  N.  than  any  other 
chain,  and  immediately  at  its  foot  commences  the 
great  plain  which  stretches  N.  to  the  Baltic  and 
Rom  the  N.  Sea  to  the  Wolga.  It  is  a  mass  of 
mountain-land  rather  than  a  succession  of  ridges, 
and  has  no  summits  so  high  as  Snowdon  in  N. 
Wales;  its  length  is  about  60  m.,  and  average 
breadth  24  m. :  area,  8,150  sq.  m.  Manafeld  and 
Seesen  are  considered  as  the  limits  of  the  Haiz ; 
and  it  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  the  water- 
shed of  the  Weser  and  Elbe,  which  takes  a  direc- 
tion from  SSW.  to  NNE.,  and  cute  the  range  at 
the  Brocken  (8,489  ft).  The  higher  summits  are 
NW.  of  the  Brocken,  and  this  section  is,  there- 
fore, called  the  Upper  Harz.  It  contains  the  chie 
mineral  wealth  of  the  range,  and  its  forests  consist 
of  pines  and  other  resinous  trees.  Its  chief  sum- 
mits are  the  Heinrichshbhe,  8,409  ft,  and  the 
K5nigsbeig,  8,807  ft  The  Lower  Haiz,  which 
lies  £.  of  the  Brocken,  is  much  less  elevated,  and 
its  sides,  covered  with  oaks,  beeches,  and  other 
deciduous  trees,  are  remarkable  for  beautiful 
scenery.  The  hills  flanking  its  range,  and  beyond 
its  strict  limits,  are  call^  the  Vor-harz^  The 
geolo^cal  composition  of  the  Harz  is  granitic, 
overlaid  by  grattwack^  and  dayslate,  in  which  the 
mineral  wedfth  is  wholly  found.  The  Vor-harz  is 
composed  of  the  fltttz,  or  old  red-sandstone  forma- 
tion. The  mineral  products  of  the  Haiz  are  con- 
siderable.   rSee  Hanover,  pp.  498>9.) 

HASLEMERE,  a  bor.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  par.  CThiddingfold,  in  the  SW.  angle 
of  CO.  Surrey,  hund.  Godalming,  40  m,  SW.  Lon- 
don, and  17  m.  N.  Chichester,  on  the  London  and 
South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  952  in  1861. 
The  town,  only  partly  paved,  stands  on  the  side 
of  a  steep  hill,  and  consists  of  a  wide  main  street, 
crossed  b^  two  others,  at  the  intersection  of  which 
is  an  anaent-looking  town-haU.  llie  houses  are 
generally  old  and  ill  built,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  handsome  residences.  The  chureh  is 
ancient,  with,  a  low  square  tower:  the  Indepen- 
dents have  a  chapel;  and  there  is  a' good  national 
school.  This  place  once  possessed  rather  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  silk  and  crape;  but  these 
have  disappeared :  but  it  has  still  some  lar]ge 
paper-mills  about  1  m.  distant  Its  impcxtance 
nas  greatly  diminished  since  the  alteration  of  the 
London  and  Portsmouth  road,  which  withdrew 
from  it  the  traffic  incidental  to  a  great  thorough- 
fare. Markets  (ill  provided  and  thinly  attended) 
on  Tuesdays ;  faus  for  cattle.  May  13  and  Sept. 
26.  This  small  and  unimportant  town  sent  two 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  27th  of  Elizabeth 
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down  to  the  passing  of  the  Kefonn  Act,  hy  which 
it  was  disfranchised.  The  electors  were  the  bur- 
gage-holders ;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  nomi- 
nation bor.  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  the  chief 
proprietor. 

HASLINGDEN,  a  market  town  and  chapelry 
of  England,  par.  VVhalley,  oo.  Lancaster,  hand. 
Blackburn,  160  m.  NNW.  London,  and  7  m.  SE. 
Blackburn,  on  the  East  Lancashire  railway.  Pop. 
C,929  in  1861.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  Most  part  of 
the  houses  are  of  stone ;  and  it  has  the  appearance 
of  industxy  and  prosperity.  The  church  is  modem, 
with  an  old  tower.  The  dissenters  have  several 
places  of  worship,  and  in  the  Sunday  schools  are 
taught  about  1,700  children.  A  free  school,  having 
a  scanty  endowment  for  ten  children,  furnishes 
instruction  to  about  fifty.  The  increase  of  the 
town  (which  in  1831  had  doubled  itself  since 
1801)  is  attributable  to  the  introduction  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  which  now  employs  the  bulk 
of  the  working  classes  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  which  formerly  was  the 
staple  of  the  town.  HasUni^den  is  the  chief  town 
of  a  poor  law  union,  comprising  eleven  parishes. 
The  surrounding  country  abounds  in  good  build- 
ing stone,  and  slate  is  quarried  about  1  ul  &  of 
the  town. 

HASSELT,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Limbuig, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Demer,  14^  m.  WNW.  Macs- 
tricht  on  ^e  railway  from  Maestricht  to  Antwerp. 
Pop.  10,212  in  1863.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
was  surrounded  with  walls  in  1282.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  chief  courts  and  civil  authorities 
for  the  Belgian  div.  of  the  prov.,  and  has  several 
churdies  and  hospitals,  a  college,  prison,  nume- 
rous distilleries,  a  large  salt  refinery,  with  other 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  spints,  tobacco,  and  madder,  and  two 
weekly  markets. 

HASTINGS,  a  cinque  port,  pari,  bor.,  and  town 
of  England,  co.  Sussex,  rape  same  name,  54  m. 
SSE.  London,  and  82  m.  E.  Brighton,  on  the  South 
Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  munic.  bor.  22,837,  and 
of  parL  bor.  22,910  m  1861.  Hastings  is  plea- 
santly situated  in  a  vale,  surrounded  on  every 
side,  except  towards  the  sea,  bv  hills  and  cliffs, 
the  latter  of  which  abut  K  of  the  town,  close  on 
the  shorcj  those  on  the  W.  sloping  more  towards 
the  interior ;  and  it  owes  chiefly  to  its  mild  cli- 
mate, consequent  on  this  sheltered  position,  its 
high  rank  among  the  watering-places  of  the  S. 
coast  of  England.  Less  than  a  century  a^o  it 
consisted  of  two  chief  streets,  lined  with  ancient- 
looking  houses;  but  within  the  present  century 
many  nandsome  streets  and  squares  have  been 
built,  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  beach  has  been  much  improved 
by  the  removal  of  some  old  tenements  which  ob- 
structed the  sea-view.  The  two  par.  churches  are 
ancient  structures;  but  there  are  three  modem 
churches,  among  them  an  edifice  in  Pelham  Cres- 
cent, erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Chi- 
chester. There  are  also  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  other 
dissenters.  There  is  a  handsome  town-hall.  A 
grammar-school,  founded  in  1619,  is  attended  by 
upwards  of  100  boys ;  and  there  is  a  free  school 
for  70  boys  and  30  girls,  with  an  endowment  for 
apprenticing  them.  The  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  town-ball  and  custom-house:  there  are 
also  extensive  baths,  well-assorted  libraries,  a 
handsome  assembly-room,  a  theatre,  a  literary  in- 
stitution, and  a  savings'  bank.  Races  were  esta- 
blished in  1827.  The  suburbs  are  very  beautiful, 
furnishing  delightful  drives  and  walks.  Connected 
with  Hastings  in  one  continuous  row  of  houses, 
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and  forming  its  western  suburb,  is  the  village  of 
St.  Leonard's,  built  according  to  the  plans  of  Mr. 
D.  Barton,  and  comprising  a  fine  church,  a  large 
market-place,  and  many  handsome  houses  and 
villas,  occupied  during  the  season  by  people  of 
property  and  fashion.  There  is  a  Rom.  Catholic 
traming  collie  at  St.  Leonard's ;  also  a  nunnery. 
The  trade  of  Hastings  seems,  from  the  charters, 
to  have  been  once  very  extensive ;  and  its  port  or 
road  was  anciently  protected  by  a  pier  destroyed 
by  a  storm  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  not  re- 
built. Considerable  quantities  of  fish  are  taken, 
and  sent  to  the  London  market ;  a  good  deal  of 
boat-building  is  also  carried  on,  and  lime  is  exten- 
sively produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  mun. 
gov.  of  the  town,  which  was  vested  in  a  mayor  and 
twelve  other  jurats,  and  regulated  by  the  gov. 
charter  of  the  dnc^ue  ports  (20  Charles  II.),  and 
by  one  peculiar  to  itself  (30  Eliz.),  is  now,  under 
the  Mun.  Reform  Act^  committed  to  a  mayor,  five 
other  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors,  the  town 
being  divided  into  three  wards.  Petty  and  quarter 
sessions  are  held  here,  at  the  latter  of  which  the 
recorder  presides.  Hastings  has  sent  two  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  4drd  of  Edward  III.,  the 
franchise  till  the  Reform  Act  having  been  vested 
in  all  resident  freemen  (made  so  by  birth  or  elec- 
tion) not  receiving  alms;  Uie  number  of  electors 
bein^  small,  it  hi^  for  many  years  been  a  mere 
nomination  bor.,  in  the  patronage  of  the  gov.  for 
the  time  being.  The  present  pari.  bor.  comprises 
the  town  and  port,  the  liberty  of  the  Sluice,  and  a 
detached  part  of  the  par.. of  St.  Leonard's.  Reg. 
electors,  1,482  in  1865. 

Hastings  is  a  place  of  high  antiquitr,  having 
already,  in  the  time  of  Athdstan,  attained  such 
importance  as  to  be  made  the  residence  of  a  mint- 
master.  On  the  edge  of  the  W.  cliff  are  the  walls 
of  an  ancient  castle,  apparently  of  great  strength, 
and  the  traces  of  walls  indicate  the  town  to  have 
been  fortified.  On  a  hill  E.  are  banks  and  trenches, 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  William 
the  Norman  during  his  contest  with  Harold  II., 
whicli  terminated  the  Saxon  dynasty.  Its  sub- 
sequent history  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  cinque  ports,  among  which  it  ranked  first. 
The  cinmie  ports,  or  trading  towns,  which  were  ' 
selected  from  their  proximity  to  France,  and  early 
superiority  in  navigation,  to  assist  in  protecting 
the  realm  against  invasion,  were  vested  ^vith 
chartered  privileges  from  a  very  early  period. 
The  ports  are,  Hastings,  Romney,  Hyth'e,  Dover, 
Sandwich,  Winchelsea,  and  Rye.  Deal  was  after- 
wards incorporated,  and  made  subject  in  some 
particulars  to  Sandwich.  In  early  times  they 
furnished  among  them  all  the  navy  required  by 
the  state,  and  even  after  the  formation  of  a  na- 
tional naw,  were  compelled  to  assist  it  with  their 
vessels.  In  retum  for  these  services,  which  have 
long  ceased  to  be  rendered,  these  corporate  towns, 
together  with  twenty-two  others  subordinate  to 
thena,  enjoyed  the  privil^e  of  exemption  from 
service  on  county  juries  and  in  the  militia,  and 
the  power  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction^  even 
in  capital  cases,  in  courts  peculiar,  held  under  the 
authority  of  the  lord  warden.  These  exclusive 
privileges  were  suffered  to  continue,  much  to  the 
mjury  of  the  communitv  at  large,  and  even  of  the 
towns  themselves,  till  the  ParL  and  Mun.  Reform 
Acts  reduced  them,  with  the  reser\'-ation  of  the 
sessions-court  and  the  exemption  from  serving  on 
county  juries,  to  the  level  of  other  towns. 

HATFIELD,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Hertford,  hand.  Broadwater,  near  the  Lea,  18  m. 
NNW.  iiondon,  and  7  m.  £.  St  Albans,  on  the 
Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  8,871  in 
1861.    This  place  was  granted  in  the  10th  cen- 
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tury  to  the  Abbey  of  Ely ;  and  on  the  conversion 
of  the  latter  into  a  bishopric  the  manor-house 
became  a  palace  of  the  bishops,  whence  it  has 
been  called  Bishops  Hatfield.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
-who  had  resided  in  the  bishop's  palace  for  some 
time  previously  to  her  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  was  very  much  attached  to  the  place,  pre- 
vailed on  the  bishop  of  Ely  to  alienate  it  to  the 
crown,  in  exchange  for  other  property.  In  the 
succeeding  reign,  James  I.  exchanged  the  manor 
of  Hatfidd  with  his  minister,  Robert  Cecil,  earl 
.  of  Salisbury,  for  the  manor  and  park  of  Theobalds. 
Its  new  master  erected  the  present  magnificent 
quadrangular  mansion,  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  bajTonial  buildings  of  that  age.  A  few 
years  since  it  was  materially  injured  by  fire;  but 
It  has  been  restored,  with  great  taste,  (^uite  in  the 
old  style.  The  town  is  small,  and  ununportant; 
it  has  a  handsome  church,  with  an  embattled 
tower. 

HAVANNAH,  or  HAVANA  (Span.  Hahana, 
*  the  harbour*},  a  large  and  fiouriahing  marit.  and 
commercial  city,  the  cap.  of  the  isl  of  Cuba,  and, 
perhaps,  next  to  New  York,  the  greatest  em- 

Sirium  in  the  W.  hemisphere.  It  stands  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  island,  and  on  the  W.  side  of 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world;  lat.  289 
S'  15"  N.  long.  82©  22'  46"  W.  The  pop.  of  the 
city  and  suburbs  amounted  in  1791  to  44,837,  in 
1810  to  96,804,  and  in  1827  to  94,023,  of  whom 
46,621  were  whites,  and  28,562  ficee  mulattoes 
and  blacks,  the  residue  being  slaves.  According 
to  a  rough  enumeration  of  the  vear  1861,  the  pop. 
of  the  city,  including  all  its  suburbs,  amounted  to 
201,600. 

From  its  position,  which  commands  both  inlets 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  its  great  strength,  and 
excellent  harbour,  the  Havannah  is,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  bv  far  the  most  important  marit 
station  in  the  W.  Indies.  For  a  long  period  it 
engrossed  almost  the  whole  foreign  trade  of 
Ciu)a ;  but  since  the  relaxation  of  the  old  colonial 
system,  various  ports  (such,  for  instance,  as  that 
of  Matanzas),  that  were  hardly  known  80  years 
ago,  have  become  places  of  great  commercial 
importance.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Havannah  is,  therefore,  entirely  to 
l>e  ascribed  to  the  freedom  it  now  enjoys,  and  to 
the  great  increase  of  wealth  and  pop.  in  the  dty, 
and  generally  throughout  the  island.  The  port 
of  Havannah  is  the  finest  in  the  W.  Indies,  and 
one  of  the  best  anywhere  to  be  met  with.^  The 
entrance  is  narrow,  but  the  water  is  deep,  without 
bar  or  obstruction  of  any  sort,  tfnd  within,  it 
expands  into  a  magnificent  bay,  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 1,000  large  ships;  vessels  of  the 
greatest  draught  of  water  coming  close  to  the 
quays.  The  city  lies  along  the  entrance  to  and 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay ;  the  suburb  R^Ia  is 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  Morro  and  Punta 
castle&  the  former  on  the  E.,  and  the  latter  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  are 
strongly  fortified,  as  is  the  entire  city ;  the  citadel 
is  also  a  fortress  of  great  strength;  and  fortifica- 
tions have  been  erected  on  such  of  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  as  command  the  city  or  port.  The 
city-proper,  which  stands  upon  level  ground,  is 
about  2,100  yds.  in  length  by  1,200  broad,  and 
contains  but  a  small  portion  of  the  total  pop. 
It  is  separated  on  the  W.  by  a  ditch  and  glacis 
from  its  suburbs  of  Salud,  Guadalupe,  tfesus- 
Maria,  Cerro,  and  Horcon.  Within  the  walls,  the 
streets  are  nancow,  crooked,  and  mostly  unpaved ; 
but  in  the  suburbs,  particularly  Salud,  they  are 
wider  and  better  laid  out.  The  Havannah  was 
formerly  very  much  exposed,  in  the  autumn,  to 
the  lavages  of  the  yellow  fever,  owing  partly  to 
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the  filth  of  the  city,  the  want  of  common  sewers, 
and  the  contiguity  of  marshes ;  but  of  late  years, 
the  cleanliness  and  police  of  all  parts  of  the  town 
have  been  very  materially  improved,  and  fever  is 
much  less  prevalent  and  fatal.  The  houses, 
within  the  waUs,  are  all  of  stone ;  without,  they 
are  of  various  materials.  The  public  edifices,  such 
as  the  cathedral,  government  house,  adnmalty, 
arsenal,  general  post^filoe,  and  royal  tobaooo- 
factory,  are  less  remarkable  fw  beauty  than 
solidity  of  construction.  Besides  the  cathedral, 
which  contains  the  ashes  of  Columbus,  removed 
thither  from  St.  Domingo  in  1796,  there  are  9 
par.  churches,  6  others  connected  with  hospitals 
and  military  orders,  5  chapels  or  hermitages,  11 
convents,  a  university,  2  colleges,  a  botanical 
garden,  anatomical  museum  and  lecture-rooms, 
an  academy  of  painting,  a  school  of  navigation, 
and  above  70  ordinary  schools  for  both  sexes. 
The  charitable  institutions  consbt  of  the  Qua 
Real  de  Beneficencia,  a  penitentiary  or  magdalen 
asylum,  a  foundling  asylum,  and  7  hospitab,  one 
of  which  comprises  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  Cam 
Heal  also  has  within  its  walls  two  other  lunatic 
asA'lums,  with  about  180  patients,  an  hospital  for 
the  aged  and  infirm,  and  bovs'  and  girls'  schools. 
The  revenues  of  this  institntion,  derived  iiom 
landed  and  household  property,  donations,  soh- 
scriptions,  government  grants,  taxes  on  the  flour 
imported  at  the  Havannah  and  Matanzas,  on 
public  billiard-tables,  landing-places,  a  poll  tax, 
and  various  other  sources,  amount  to  from  55,000 
to  60,000  dollars  a  year,  the  whole  of  which  sum 
is  annually  expended  on  objects  of  the  charity. 
There  are  8  theatres,  an  amphitheatre  for  boil* 
fights,  and  several  handsome  public  promenades. 
The  arsenal  and  dockyard  are  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  city.  In  the  latter,  ships  of  the  line, 
frigates,  and  war  brigs  and  schooners  have  been 
built  The  saw-mills  there  are  turned  by  water 
fimm  an  aqueduct,  which  also  supplies  the  shipping 
in  the  port 

At  the  village  of  Casa  Blanca,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  harbour,  there  are  also  some  wbarfii 
and  shipyards,  at  which  vessels  of  all  classes  may- 
be laid  up,  fitted  out,  or  repaired.  This  village 
is  notorious  as  the  resort  of  the  slavers  frequenting 
the  Havannah,  at  which  port  a  considerable 
number  of  the  slaves  brought  into  Cuba  are 
landed.  (For  accounts  of  the  articles  of  import 
and  export  at  the  Havannah,  the  duties  levied 
on  Spanish  and  foreign  trading  vessels,  &c,  see 
Cuba.) 

The  Havannah  is  an  episcopal  see,  the  seat  of 
the  provincial  government,  and  the  residence  of 
all  uio  colonial  authorities,  except  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  of  justice.,  which  sits  at  Puerto 
Principe.  The  principal  nations  of  Europe  and 
America  have  consuls  resident  at  this  dty.  It 
has  an  extensive  manufacture  of  cigars,  for  which 
it  is  widely  celebrated;  its  other  mannfactureis 
of  coarse  woollens,  straw  hats,  dbc,  are  compara- 
tively unimportant  This  city  was  founded  in 
1511,  by  Die^  Velasquez;  it  was  taken  by  a 
French  pirate  m  1568 ;  afterwards  by  the  Eng^Qsh, 
French,  and  buccaneers ;  and  again  by  the  English 
in  1762,  by  whom  it  was  restored  to  Spain  at  the 
peace  of  1763. 

HAVERFORD-WEST  (caUed  by  the  Wdsli 
Hwl/orddj  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  river-port, 
and  CO.  of  itself  in  S.  Wales,  locally  in  the  co. 
Pembroke,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Cleddy, 
near  where  it  falls  into  a  creek  stretching  front 
the  N.  side  of  Milford  Haven,  206  m.  W.  by  N. 
London,  and  276|  m.  by  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  7,019  in  1861.  The  town  lies,  in  a  ver\' 
picturesque  manner,  on  the  sides  and  at  the  bottom 
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of  very  steep  hiUs:  the  river  Cleddy  passes  through 
its  E.  part,  terminating  in  the  creek.    It  is  paved 
and  lighted  with  gas;   but   High   Street  and 
Market   Street,   however,    notwithstanding    the 
improvements  in  paving,  are  still  dangerously 
steep.    The  handsomest  of  the  churches  is  St. 
Mary's,  a  cathedral-like  structure  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture, surmounted  by  a  large  square  tower.    St. 
Martin's  is  an  extensive  and  lofty  structure,  ap- 
parently an  appendage  to  the  castle,  and  has  a 
tower  and  spire.    Outside  the  town,  at  the  top  of 
the  hill.  Lb  St.  Thomas's,  said  to  have  been  built 
in  1225 ;  and  there  is  a  low  turreted  church  at 
Prendergast.    There  are  several  chapels  for  Me- 
thodists, Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  the  Society 
of  Friends.    A  charity  school,  for  clothing  and 
educating  24  boys  and  12  girls,  was  founded  in 
1684 ;  and  a  free  grammar  school  was  established 
in  1614^  and  endowed  with  lands. for  the  gratui- 
tous education  of  the  sons  of  poor  burgesses.    The 
town-hall  is  a  respectable  building,  but  placed  so 
as  to  obstruct  the  view  of  St.  Mary's  church.    A 
market-house,   built   by    the    corporation,    was 
opened  in  1825.    A  modem  gaol  stands  on  the 
green,  near  St.  Thomas's  church.    Overhanging 
the  town  is  the  ruined  keep  of  an  old  castle ;  and 
within  the  precincts  of  an  old  prioiy  of  Black 
Canons,  some  ruins  of  which  are  yet  standing.    A 
dockyard  and  quays  have  been  constructed  for 
the  convenience  of  the  shipping.    Vessels  of  100 
tons  can  come  up  to  the  town  at  spring  tides ; 
but  at  neaps,  vessels  much  exceeding  30  tons 
cannot  come  up.    Hard  coal,  for  malting)  is  ex- 
ported to  the  S.  coast  of  England,  and  to  London ; 
shop  goods  are  brought  by  water;   and  about 
half  a  dozen  timber  ships  unlade  here  in  the  year. 
Butter  and  oats  are  exported ;  lyit  the  most  im- 
portant native  commodity  is  the  cattle,  a  great 
quantity  of  which  is  sold  for  the  English  market. 
Haverford-west  was  first  chartered  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II. ;  but  its  ^veming  charter,  down  to 
the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  in  1845, 
was  that  granted  in  7  James  I.    The  bor.  is  now 
governed  by  a  mayor,  3  other  aldermen,  and  12 
councillors:   corporation  revenue  in  1847,  SIQL 
Haverford-west  has  sent  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
since  the  17th  of  Henry  VIII.    Previously  to  the 
Reform  Act,  the  right  of  votiug  was  vested  in  the 
inhab.  of  the  town  and  oo.  paying  scot  and  lot,  and 
in  the  burgesses,  who  became  so  by  birth,  servi- 
tude, or  election.    The  Boundary  Act  enlarged 
the  Umits  of  the  parL  bor.,  by  adding  to  the  old 
bor.,  or  town  and  co.  of  Haverford-west,  portions 
of  the  pars,  of  Prendergast  and  Ugmaston :  the 
towns  of  Fishguard  and  Narfoerth  were  then  also 
made  contributory  boroughs.     Registered  electors 
in  the  three  boroughs,  8d2  in  1865.    The  assizes 
and  quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  here. 
Markets  on  Tuesday  and    Saturday;    fairs   for 
hors^^s  and  Uve  stock,  May  12,  June  1?,  July  18, 
Sept.  23,  Oct  18.    This  town  was  anciently  the 
cap.  of  the  Flemish  possessions  in  Pembrokeshire. 
Its  castle  was  erected  by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  first  earl 
of  Pembroke,  in  the  14th  century. 

HAVRE  (LE)  (formerly  Havre-de- Grace),  a 
fortified  town,  and  the  principal  commercial  port 
on  the  W.  coast  of  France,  d^p.  Seine  Inf^eure, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Seine,  at  its  mouth  in  the  English  Channel,  42  m. 
W.  Rouen,  and  109  WNW.  Paris,  on  the  terminus 
of  the  Paris-Rouen-Havre  railway.  Pop.  74,336 
in  1861.  The  town  is  built  on  a  low  alluvial  tract 
of  ground  formerly  covered  by  the  sea,  and  is  di- 
vided in  two  unequal  parts  by  its  outer  port  and 
basins,  which  stretch  into  the  town  and  insulate 
the  quarter  of  St.  Francis.  A  fine  main  street, 
the  Rue  de  Fetris,  wide,  clean,  and  Uned  with  good 
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houses  and  numerous  shops,  completely  traverses 
the  town  S.  to  N.,  from  the  Place  de  la  Bourse^  on 
one  of  the  quays,  to  the  IngouviUc  gates :  this  is 
the  chief  seat  of  commercial  activity ;  the  other 
streets  present  nothing  remarkable.  There  are  nine 
quays,  whidi,  with  the  High  Street,  form  the  fa- 
vourite promenades.  The  fortifications,  begun  by 
Louis  All.,  continued  by  many  succeeding  sove- 
reigns, and  perfected  by  Napoleon,  are  about  3^  m. 
in  circuit,  and  consist  of  bastioned  ramparts  sur- 
rounded by  trenches.  The  tower  of  Francis  I.,  a 
heavy  round  edifice  of  freestone,  built  by  that 
monarch,  nearly  70  ft.  in  height,  and  85  in  di- 
ameter, guards  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  on  one 
side,  and  a  small  battery,  mounting  six  pieces  of 
cannon,  on  the  other.  The  citadel,  constructed  by 
Richeheu  in  1564,  comprises  the  barracks,  military 
arsenal,  and  residence  of  the  governor.  Havre  has 
few  other  public  buildings  worth  notice ;  the  chief 
are — the  cnurch  of  Notre  Dame,  a  singular  edifice 
of  the  16th  century,  the  marine  arsenal,  new 
theatre,  commenced  1817,  exchange,  custom- 
house, enire^t-general,  royal  tobacoo-manufactor>', 
and  a  public  library  with  15,000  vols.  It  has 
numerous  public  fountains,  and  is  well  supplied 
with  water,  conveyed  by  pipes  from  the  vicinitv. 

The  port,  which  is  the  best  and  most  accessible 
on  the  coast,  consists  of  3  basins  separated  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  outer  port,  by  4  locks, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  about  450  ship«. 
A  large  body  of  water  being  retained  by  a  sluice, 
and  discharged  at  ebb  tide,  clears  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  and  prevents  accumulations  of  filth. 
Two  lighthouses,  50  feet  high,  325  feet  apart,  and 
exhibiting  powerful  fixed  lights,  stand  on  Ciupe  de 
la  H^ve,  a  promontory  about  2  m.  NNW.  Havrt'-, 
and  390  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  there 
is  fljso  a  brilliant  harbour  light  at  the  entrance  of 
the  port,  on  the  extremity  of  the  western  jetty. 
Havre  has  2  roadsteads;  the  great,  or  outer,  is 
about  a  league  from  the  port,  and  the  little,  or  inner 
roadstead,  about  half  a  league.  They  are  separated 
by  the  sand  bank  called  r Eclat,  between  which 
and  the  bank  called  Xe«  HenUa  de  la  Bade,  is  the 
W.  passage  to  the  port.  In  the  great  road  there 
are  from  6  to  7^  fatnoms  water  at  ebb ;  and  in  the 
little,  from  3  to  3^.  Large  ships  always  lie  in  the 
former.  The  rise  of  the  tide  is  from  21  to  27  feet, 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  it  the  largest  class  of 
merctumtmen  enter  the  port.  The  water  in  the 
harbour  does  not  begio  perceptibly  to  subside  till 
about  3  hours  after  high  water— a  peculiarity 
ascribed  to  the  current  down  the  Seine,  across  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  being  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  dam  up  for  a  while  the  water  in  the  latter. 
Large  fleets,  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
are  able  to  leave  the  port  in  a  single  tide,  and  get 
to  sea,  even  though  the  wind  should  be  unfavour- 
able. Havre  being  the  sea-port  of  Paris,  most  of 
the  colonial  and  other  foreign  products  destined 
for  its  consumption  are  imported  thither.  The 
chief  imports  are  cotton,  sugar,  cofiee,  rice,  indigo, 
tobacco,  hides,  dyewoods,  spices,  drugs,  timber, 
iron,  tin,  dried  fish,  grain,  and  flour.  The  chief 
exports  are  silk,  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  lace, 
gloves,  trinkets,  perfumery,  Biurgundy,  Cham- 
pagne, and  other  wines,  brandy,  glass,  furniture, 
books,  and  articles  de  Paris.  Havre  receives 
seven^tenths  of  the  cotton  imported  into  France, 
more  than  half  the  tobacco,  and  wood  for  cabinet 
work,  half  the  potash  and  indigo,  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  rice  and  dye-woods,  and  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  sugar  and  coffee.  As  respects 
cotton,  Havre  is  to  France  what  Liverpool  is  to 
England. 

Most  of  the  goods  imported  at  Havre  are  destined 
for  the  internal  consumption   of  France.    The 
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coasting  trade  has  increasod  very  laigely  of  late 
yean,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  increase  of  French 
wines,  soaps,  and  other  produce  imported  at  Paris 
from  Havre,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  cap.  by 
land.  The  coasting  vessels  in  many  cases  transfer 
^eir  cargoes  to  large  barges,  called  chahmdsj  which 
are  towed  by  steam  as  m  as  Roaen,  and  by  horses 
for  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Paris. 

The  number  of  Bntish  vessels  that  arrived  in 
the  port  in  1868  with  cargoes,  including  212  pas- 
senger steamers  from  London  and  Southampton, 
amounted  to  1,111^  against  1,026  in  the  year 
1862.  Of  this  number,  487  were  laden  with  coal, 
against  400  similarly  laden  in  1862.  Of  vessels 
bearing  the  French  flag,  4,326  (including  the 
coasting  trade)  arrived  in  the  port  in  1868, 
against  4,941  in  the  year  1862.  Or  vessels  bear- 
ing the  flag  of  other  nations,  254  arrived  in  1863, 
against  816  in  1862. 

Havre  has  manufactures  of  chemical  products, 
furniture  for  the  colonies,  earthenware,  starch,  oil, 
and  tobacco,  besides  good  building  docks,  rope> 
walks,  breweries,  Ac ;  and  many  females  are  oe* 
cupied  with  making  lace. 

On  a  height  immediately  N.  of  Havre  is  its 
well  built  and  pleasant  subixrb  of  Ingouville.  In 
that  village  is  the  Hoqnce  dPHaort,  founded  by 
Henry  II.  1554,  and  removed  to  Ingouville  in 
1669,  at  which  establishment  it  is  estimated  that 
about  120  sick  persons,  and  upwards  of  500  aged, 
orphan,  or  infirm,  are  annually  provided  for. 

HAWICK,  abor.  of  barony,  and  eminent  manu- 
facturing town  of  ScoUaiid,  co.  Roxbuig,  on 
level  ground,  on  the  banks  of  the  Teviot,  45  m. 
S£.  Edinburgh,  and  48  m.  N.  by  E.  Carlisle,  on 
the  Edinburgh-Carlisle  railway.  Pop.  8,191  in 
1861.  A  small  mountain  stream,  called  the  Slit- 
terig,  falls  into  the  Teviot,  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  town.  The  country  round  is  mountainous 
and  pastoral,  except  the  narrow  valley  through 
which  the  two  rivers  flow.  The  town  was  origi- 
nally confined  to  the  bank  of  the  Teviot,  and  to 
the  parish  of  its  own  name,  but  its  boundaries  now 
extend  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  the 
parish  of  Wilton. 

Hawick  consists  chiefly  of  a  single  street,  \  m. 
in  length,  which  forms  the  line  of  the  public  road ; 
but  there  are  several  suburban  streets,  of  which 
the  largest  and  the  most  elegant  is  the  Crescent, 
built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  town, 
the  houses  of  which  are  of  stone  and  slated,  has  a 
substantial  thriving  appearance;  and  the  trans- 
parent waters  of  the  Teviot  and  Slitterig  flowing 
over  a  pebbly  bed,  with  the  mountains  which  so 
closely  environ  it,  give  it  a  high  degree  of  pictu^t 
resque  beauty.  Th«  streets  are  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  Being  a  border  town,  and  consequently 
of  old  exposed  to  attacks  firom  the  English,  the 
houses  were  anciently  built  with  stone  walls  and 
vaulted  below,  without  any  door  to  the  street,  but 
having  an  archway,  giving  access  to  a  court-yard 
behind,  from  which  alone  entrance  to  the  house 
was  obtained.  Of  these  structures  a  few  speci- 
mens yet  remain.  ITiere  are  two  bridges  over  the 
Teviot,  and  two  over  the  Slitterig,  one  of  the  lat^ 
ter  being  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  The 
only  public  buildings  are  the  subscription  rooms, 
the  town-house,  the  parish  church,  with  a  small 
square  spire,  and  several  dissenting  meeting- 
houses. 

Hawick  has  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
of  thongs,  gloves,  candles,  machinery  for  tanning 
of  leather,  and  other  branches ;  but  the  woollen 
manufacture  is  that  for  which  tlie  town  is  chiefly 
distinguished,  a  department  of  industry  which 
owes  Its  origin  to  tne  command  of  water-power 
which  the  Teviot  and  Slitterig  afford,  and  to  the 
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wool-growingdlstrict  in  themiddle  of  which  Hawick 
is  situated.  ^The  manufacture  of  carpets  was  estab- 
lished in  1752;  the  inkle  (a  species  of  tape)  manu- 
facture in  1788,  and  that  of  cloth  in  1787.  But 
these  have  very  generally  given  wavto  the  manu- 
facture of  stockings  and  under-clothing,  intro- 
duced in  1771.  But  comparativelv  trifling  progress 
was  made  in  the  manufacture  till  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  which  took  place  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  since  which  the  business  has 
been  steadily  advancing. 

Hawick  has  been  a  bor.  of  barony  firom  an  early 
date.  But  its  present  charter  was  granted  by 
William  Douglas,  of  Drumlanrig,  in  1587,  and 
confirmed  by  Queen  Marj',  in  1545.  The  feudal 
superiority  of  the  bor.  descended  to  the  barons  of 
Bucden^h  till  1747,  when,  all  hereditary  jurisdic- 
tions bemg  abolished  by  act  of  parliament,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh  received  400i  in  compensation 
for  the  regality.  From  its  situation  near  ths 
English  border,  Hawick  was  exposed  to  that  con- 
tinual hostility  and  commotion  which  for  centu- 
ries cUstinguished  that  portion  of  the  empire.  It 
was  burnt  down  in  1418.  It  snfiered  severely  in 
1544,  when  the  whole  district  of  Teviotdale  was 
laid  waste  bv  the  English.  To  prevent  its  occu- 
pation b)r  the  troops  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  in 
1570,  the  inhabitants  themselves  tore  off  the  thatch 
from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  set  fire  to  it  on 
the  streets,  by  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Black  Tower,  the  whole  town  was  completely  con- 
sumed. The  inhabs.  of  Hawick  mustered  strong 
in  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  were  there  nearly 
extirpated;  but  the  survivors  succeeded  in  res- 
cuing their  standard,  which  is  still  carefully  pre- 
served. 

There  is  an  artificial  mound  of  earth  situated  at 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  town,  called  *  the  Mote.' 
used,  in  ancient  times,  for  meetings  both  jadidal 
and  deliberative.  Branxholm  Castle,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Scots  of  Buccleuch,  and  celebrated  in 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  is  situated  within 
2  m.  of  the  town.  Several  eminent  persons  have 
been  bom  in  or  connected  with  Hawick.  Gawin 
Douglas,  afterwards  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  the 
translator  of  Virgil's  iEneid,  was  rector  of  Hawick 
in  1496 ;  Dr.  Thomas  Somerville,  minister  of  Jed- 
buigh,  and  author  of  a  Hbtor>'  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  other  works,  was  bom  in  the  bui^h ;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Young,  author  of  Essays  on  Government,  was 
a  dissenting  clergyman  here;  and  Mr.  Robert 
Wilson,  author  of  the  History  of  Hawick,  a  native 
of  the  burgh,  died  here  in  1837. 

HAYE  (LA),  a  small  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Indre-et-Loire,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Creuse,  80  m. 
S.  Tours.  Pop.  1,620  in  1861.  The  town  is 
worthy  of  notice  as  the  native  place  of  Descartes, 
bora  here  on  the  81st  March,  1596.  The  house  in 
which  he  first  saw  the  light  has  been  carefully 
preserved,  and  is  the  subject  of  an  almost  religious 
care  and  veneration.  To  distinguish  it  from  other 
small  places  of  the  name,  in  the  departments  of 
Vosges  and  Euro,  this  town  is  often  called  Iai 
Have  Descartes, 

HAYTI,  or  HAITI  (Carib.  the  mounienntms 
country),  the  original  and  now  revived  name  of 
one  of  the  W.  India  islands,  being,  next  to  Cuba, 
the  largest  of  the  Greater  Antilles.  Columbus 
gave  it  the  name  of  Uispankla,  and  it  was  fre- 
quently also  called  St.  Domingo,  from  the  city  of 
that  name  on  its  S£.  coast  The  French  be- 
stowed on  it  the  deserved  epithet  of  la  Reme  det 
AniilUa,  It  h'es  between  hit  17°  40'  and  19^  58* 
N.,  and  long.  689  24'  and  74^  85'  W.;  having  X. 
the  Atlantic,  E.  the  Mona  Passage,  separating  it 
from  Porto  Rico,  from  which  it  is  76  m.  distant, 
S.  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  W.  the  Windward  Pass- 
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age,  which  lies  between  it  and  Caba  and  Jamaica, 
its  NW.  point  being  48  m.  £.  of  the  former,  and 
its  SW.  112  m.  E.  of  the  latter.  Its  shape 
is  somewhat  triangidaT,  the  apex  directed 
eastward;  bat  it  has  several  considerable  penin- 
sulas and  promontories,  which  render  its  outline 
very  irregular.  Greatest  length,  W.  to  £.,  about 
400  m. ;  its  breadth  varies  from  40  m.,  near  its  £. 
extremity,  to  155  m.,  about  its  centre.  The  island 
is  divided  into  two  states,  the  first,  the  republic  of 
Hayti,  having  an  area  of  558  geographical  sq. 
m.,  with  an  estim.  ^op.  of  700,000 ;  and  the  latter, 
known  as  San  I>ommgo,  and,  since  1861,  a  depend- 
ency of  Spain,  with  an  area  of  810  geogr.  sq.  m., 
and  an  estim.  pop.  of  200,000. 

Physical  Geoffrapky, — The  surface  of  Hayti  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  generally  mountainous ;  but 
there  are  some  extensive  plams,  especially  in  the 
£.  The  mountain  system  is  complicated,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  it  without  the 
aid  of  a  map,  A  great  mountain  knot,  the  Cibao, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  country,  from  which  two 
parallel  chains,  running  £.  and  W.,  extend 
through  the  island  in  its  entire  length.  The  lof- 
tiest summits  of  the  Cibao  are  considerably  more 
than  6,000  ft  in  height.  In  the  SVV.  is  an  addi- 
tional mountain  cham,  which  stretches  W.  to  the 
extremity  of  the  long  and  narrow  peninsula  ter- 
minating in  Cape  Tiburon.  Between  this  (penin- 
sula and  the  NW.  promontorv  of  the  island  is  the 
Bpacions  bay  of  Gronaive,  including  the  island  of 
the  same  name,  and  having  at  its  head  Port  R^ 
publicain  (or  Port-au-Prince).  Tortuga  is  oppo- 
site the  N  W.  promontory.  The  shores  of  Hayti 
are  in  general  bold,  except  on  the  £.,  where  low 
and  swampy  lands  prevaiL  They  are  almost  every 
where  surrounded  bv  small  uninhabited  islands 
and  dangerous  reefs,  but  they  have,  notwithstand- 
ing, many  excellent  harbours,  especially  along 
the  N.  and  W.  coasts.  The  largest  plain,  called 
by  the  Spaniards  Lm  Llanos,  in  the  SE.,  extends 
along  the  coast  for  80  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  20  to  25  m.  It  is  said  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  most  tropical  products,  but  has 
always  consisted  chiefly  of  wide  savannahs,  used 
for  pasture  lands.  N.  of  it,  enclosed  between  two 
mountain  ranges,  is  the  more  productive  plain  of 
Yega  Reale,  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  foregoing. 
In  the  W.  half  of  the  island  are  the  large  plains  of 
Artibonite  and  the  Cul-de-Sac  The  uut  named, 
E.  of  Port-au-Prinoe,  is  from  30  to  40  m.  long,  by 
about  9  broad,  and  was  formerly  one  entire  sugar- 
garden,  though  now  almost  wholly  waste.  There 
are  several  plains  of  less  extent  Hayti  is  in  most 
parts  profusely  watered ;  it  has  numerous  rivers, 
the  liui^t  bein£^  the  Yaque,  Yuna,  Nieve,  and 
Artibonite,  which  disembogue  on  the  N.,  £.,  S., 
and  W.  coasts.  These  are  navigable  for  a  great 
part  of  their  course ;  they  are  generally  deep,  and 
two  or  three  of  them  are,  near  their  mouths,  as 
wide  as  the  Thames  at  Yauxhall.  Three  lakes  of 
considerable  size  exist  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  S.  coast  of  Henriquillo ;  the  largest  is  about 
50  m.  in  circuit,  and  has  salt  water,  while  the  ad- 
jacent lake  of  Azney  is  fresh. 

The  cHmate  of  the  low  lands  is  very  nnhealthv 
to  Europeans;  and  Mackenzie  says  that  *  the  yel- 
low fever  would  effectually  secure  the  island,  in 
case  of  external  attack,  if  the  policy  of  abandoning 
the  coasts  and  destroying  the  towns  were  acted 
on.'  (Notes  on  Haiti,  vol.  it)  The  excessive 
heats  of  the  plains  are,  however,  tempered  by 
fresh  sea  breezes  at  night  The  temperature,  of 
course,  decreases  with  the  elevation,  and  in  the 
mountains  the  cold  is  often  piercing.  The  year, 
as  elsewhere  between  the  tropics,  is  divided  be- 
tween the  wet  and  dry  seasons.    The  change  of 


the  seasons  is  accompanied  by  stormy  weather; 
but  hurricanes  are  not  so  frequent  as  in  most  of 
the  other  Antilles,  nor  are  earthquakes  common, 
though  in  1770  a  convulsion  of  that  kind  de- 
stroyed Port-au-Prince. 

Little  is  known  of  the  geol^y;  a  limestone 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Cuba,  containing 
vestiges  of  marine  shells,  is  a  prevalent  formation. 
The  toU  is  almost  universally  a  deep  vegeuble 
mould,  the  fertility  of  which  is  scarcely  equalled. 
The  mountains,  even  to  their  summits,  are,  accord- 
ing to  Mackenzie,  capable  of  cultivation.  The 
greater  nart  of  the  island  is  covered  with  dense 
forests  of  mahogany,  iron-wood,  logwood,  cedars, 
and  other  laige  and  useful  trees,  or  an  impenetrable 
underwood.  The  plantain,  potato,  vanilla,  manioc, 
Ac.  are  indigenous ;  as  is  the  palmetto,  or  cabbage- 
tree.  The  latter  is  *  truly  the  prop  of  the  E.  Hay- 
tian,  who  eats  the  upper  portion  of  it,  builds  and 
covers  his  house  with  its  various  parts,  and  fashions 
his  furniture  out  of  its  trunk.'  Of  several  kinds 
of  quadrupeds  found  by  the  first  European  settlers, 
the  agouti  is  the  only  one  remaining.  Parrots,  and 
other  birds  of  brilUant  plumage,  and  waterfowl,  are 
very  abundant;  the  alligator,  cayman,  iguana, 
turtles,  &C.  abound  in  the  larger  rivers ;  several 
kinds  of  serpents  are  met  with ;  and  the  Crustacea 
and  tesiacea  afford  a  plentiftd  supply  of  food  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts.  Hayti  producer 
gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron  of  good  quality,  and 
rock-salt  The  principal  copper-mine  yields  an 
ore  containing  a  considerable  admixture  of  ^Id, 
and  the  sands  of  many  of  the  rivers  contain  a 
good  deal  of  gold-dust,  small  quantities  of  which 
are  collected :  the  working  of  gold  mines  has, 
however,  entirely  ceased.  ITie  mines  of  Cibao, 
which  have  long  been  unproductive,  are  said  by 
Robertson  to  have  yielded  for  many  years  a  re- 
venue of  460,000  pesos  (nearly  100,000i)  annually ; 
but  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  excessive  destruction  of  the  original  in- 
habitants in  the  working  of  these  and  other  mines, 
the  Spaniards  derived  so  little  advantage  from 
them,  that  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  made  a  descent 
on  the  island  in  1558,  the  inhabitants  were  so 
wretchedly  poor  «s  to  be  compelled  to  use  piecen 
of  leather  as  a  substitute  for  money;  (Edwards, 
I  110,  ed.  1819.) 

History  and  Resources, — The  island  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  on  the  5th  of  Dec.  1495, 
at  which  time  it  is  said  to  have  been  divided  into 
ftve  states.  Having  taken  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  Spain,  Columbus  founded  the  town  of 
La  Isabella  on  the  N.  coast,  and  established  in  it., 
under  his  brother  Diego,  the  first  colony  planted 
by  Europeans  in  the  new  world.  The  city  of  St. 
Doming,  which  subsequently  gave  its  name  to 
the  entire  island,  was  founded  in  1498.  The  island 
is  believed  to  have  contained,  at  the  epoch  of  its 
discovery  hy  the  Spaniards,  above  1,000,000  in- 
habitants of  the  Carrib  tribe  of  Indians.  But  in 
consequence  of  their  wholesale  butcher}'*  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  of  the  severe  drudgery  they  were 
compelled  to  undergo  in  the  mines,  the  natives 
were  reduced  to  about  60,000  in  the  short  space  of 
fifteen  years.  (Robertson's  America,  i  185,  ed. 
1777.)  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  soon,  in 
fact,  wholly  destroyed;  and  their  place  was  nt 
first  very  inadequateJy  supplied  by  Indians  forcibly 
carried  off  from  the  Bahama  islands,  and  adveii- 
turers  from  Spain  and  other  European  countries, 
and  in  the  following  century  by  the  importation 
of  vast  numbers  of  negroes  from  Africa.  The 
Spaniards  retained  possession  of  the  whole  island 
till  1665,  when  the  French  obtained  a  footing  on 
its  W.  coasts,  and  hiid  the  foundations  of  that 
colony  that  afterwards  became  so  flourishing.    In 
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1691,  Spain  ceded  to  France  half  the  island;  and 
in  1776  the  possessions  of  the  hitter  were  still 
farther  augmented.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1722, 
when  the  monopoly  of  trading  companies  was  put 
an  end  to,  that  the  French  part  of  the  island  began 
rapidly  to  advance  in  pop.  and  wealth.  From 
1776  to  1789  the  colony  had  attained  the  acme  of 
its  prosperity;  and  its  produce  and  commerce  were 
then  ecjual  or  superior  to  those  of  all  the  other  W. 
India  islands.  Unhappily,  however,  this  prosperity 
was  as  brief  as  it  was  signal ;  and  the  ruin  that 
has  overwhelmed  the  colony  may  be  said  to  be 
complete. 

To  attempt  to  give  any  intelligible  sketch,  how 
slight  soever,  of  the  events  by  which  tiiis  de- 
struction was  brought  about,  and  by  which  the 
blacks  of  Uayti  have  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  dominion  of  the  whites,  and  founded  an 
independent  state,  would  far  exceed  our  limits. 
At  the  epoch  of  the  French  revolution,  the  n^^roes 
in  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo  were  estimated 
at  from  480,000  to  500,000.  That  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  existed  amongst  them  b  certain; 
but  there  was  no  disposition  to  revolt,  and  the  rash 
and  injudicious  proc^dings  of  the  mother  country, 
the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  colonial  as- 
sembly, and  the  deep-rooted  animosities  of  the 
whites  and  mulattoes,  were  the  j>rominent  causes 
of  the  revolution.  The  proscriptions,  ruin,  blood- 
shed, and  atrocities  by  which  it  was  accompanied 
and  brought  about,  are,  ]>erhap8,  hardly  to  he  pa- 
ralleled. In  1800,  Hayti  was  proclaimed  inde- 
pendent; and  its  independence  was  consolidated 
by  the  final  expulsion  of  the  French  in  1803. 
This  was  effected  by  Dessalines,  who  erected  the 
French  or  W.  part  of  the  island  into  an  empire, 
of  which  he  became  emperor,  with  the  title  of 
James  I.  His  despotism  and  cruelty  having  ren- 
dered him  universally  detested,  I>es8alines  was 
slain  in  an  insurrection  in  1806,  and  Hayti  was 
divided  among  several  chieftains,  the  principal  of 
whom  were  Christophe  in  the  NW.  and  Petion  in 
the  SW.  In  1811,  the  former  made  himself  be 
proclaimed  king,  under  the  title  of  Henry  I.: 
Petion  continu^  to  act  as  president  of  a  republic 
till  his  decease  in  1818,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Boyer.  The  latter,  after  the  suicide  of  Chris- 
tophe, in  1820,  took  possession  of  his  dominions, 
and  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  island  having,  in 
1821,  voluntarily  placed  itaelf  under  his  govern- 
ment, he  became  master  of  the  whole  of  HaytL 
The  whole  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  in 
the  three  provinces  was  768,923  carreaux,  equal  to 
2,289,480  English  acres,  about  two-thirds  of  which 
were  situated  in  the  mountains.  The  French,  who 
justly  considered  this  their  most  valuable  colony, 
cultivated  its  territory  with  the  greatest  care. 
Every  plantation  was  laid  out  wim  the  utmost 
neatness,  and  so  arranged  as  to  bring  every  portion 
of  the  soil  into  use  in  its  proper  order  of  succes- 
sion. Artificial  irrigation  was  effected  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  remams  of  the  aqueducts  in  the 
plain  of  Cayes  are  really  magnificent.  The  growth 
of  sugar  engaged  the  largest  share  of  attention ; 
the  immense  fertility  of  the  soil  making  the  ave- 
rage produce  about  2,712  lbs.  an  acre,  or  nearly 
two-thirds  more  than  the  general  yield  of  the  land 
in  canes  in  Jamaica.  (Edwards,  p.  135.)  The 
coffee  plantations  were  also  exceedingly  produc- 
tive, and  those  of  cotton,  indigo,  and  cocoa  had 
begun  to  be  prolific  sources  of  wealth  to  indivi- 
duals, and  of  revenue  to  the  state.  Besides  these 
staples,  large  quantities  of  Indian  com,  rice,  pulse, 
and  almost  eveary  description  of  vegetables  required 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  were  grown. 
The  live  stock  in  the  French  colony  consisted  of 
about  40,000  horses,  50,000  mules,  and  250,000 


cattle  and  sheep.  The  Spaniards  never  paid  much 
attention  to  the  culture  of  their  portion  of  the 
island.  The  example  of  the  French,  indeed,  sti- 
mulated them  to  grow  tobacco,  sugar,  cocoa,  and 
some  of  the  other  staple  products  of  the  Antilles; 
but  their  chief  source  of  wealth  consisted  in  the 
herds  of  cattle  they  reared  on  their  extensive  sa- 
vannahs. With  these  they  supplied  their  French 
neighbours,  whose  demands  were  large;  be$udes 
which,  they  exported  a  good  many  to  Jaipaica 
and  Cuba.  Hides  were  also  one  of  their  chief 
articles  of  export,  and,  according  to  Edwards, 
many  cattle  were  slaughtered  for  their  hides  only. 
The  occasional  cutting  of  mahogany,  cedar,  aiid 
other  kinds  of  timber,  made  up  nearly  all  the  rent 
of  their  resources.  It  is  stated  that  the  French 
piurchased  annually  upwards  of  25,000  head  of 
homed  cattle,  and  about  2,500  males  and  horses ; 
and  that  the  Spaniards  also  transmitted  upwards 
of  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  specie,  during  tlie 
year,  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  a^cultural  im- 

Elements,  and  negroes.  Large  shipments  of  ma- 
ogany  and  dye-woods  found  their  way  to  Spain 
and  dijfferent  parts  of  Europe,  the  U.  (States,  and 
Jamaica,  and  a  considerable  intercourse  was  kept 
up  with  Porto  Rico  and  the  Spanish  main.  Most 
ot  the  trade  of  the  Spanish  colonists  was,  how- 
ever, illicit,  the  facilities  for  smuggling  being  quite 
as  great  as  the  advantages  derived  from  evading 
the  heav^'  duties  impost  on  commerce. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  average  ex- 
ports from  the  French  part  of  St  Domingo  during 
each  of  the  three  years  ending  1789 : — 


AttlelM 

QnantttlH 

VallWiBUTTM 

aayed  sugar .  lbs. 

68,642,214 

41,049^9 

Musoovadodo.  „ 

86,549,829 

34,619,931 

Coffee  .    .    .    „ 

71,668,187 

71.663,187 

Cotton  .    .    .    „ 

6,698,858 

12,397,716 

Indigo  .    .    hh^^ff. 

951,607 

8,564,463 

MoliiBaes  .       „ 

28,061 

2,767,320 

Rum     .    .       „ 

2,600 

812,000 

Raw  Hides    .  No. 

6,500 

52,000 

Tanned  ditto     „ 
Total  Valne 

7,900 
at  Ports  of) 

118,500 

171,544,666= 

Shipping 

£1,765,129 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  revolution  which 
abolished  the  slavery  of  the  blacks  was  an  enor- 
mous decrease  in  the  amount  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. From  1794,  the  year  in  which  the  slaves 
were  declared  free  by  the  National  (Convention  of 
France,  to  1796,  the  value  of  the  exported  produce 
had  sunk  to  8,606,720  livres,  being  only  about  5 
per  cent,  of  what  it  had  been  in  1789;  and  sev^n 
years  afterwards,  the  country'  had  become  almost 
a  desert,  not  only  from  the  waste  of  civil  war,  but 
also  from  the  indolence  of  the  black  pop,  llie 
famous  Toussaint  I'Ouverture  adopted  coercive 
measures  to  restore  agriculture;  and  it  is,  we 
believe,  idle  to  suppose  that  any  other  will  ever  be 
effectual  in  such  a  country  to  impel  the  negro  to 
labour.  By  an  edict  issued  in  1800,  Toussaint 
obliged  every  Haytian  not  a  proprietor  of  land 
(witn  a  few  exceptions)  to  hire  himself  as  an  agri-' 
cultural  labourer  to  some  proprietor,  without  tlie 
power  subsequently  to  withdraw  himself  from  his 
service.  The  labouring  classes  were  thus  again 
rendered  slaves  in  fact,  though  not  in  appearance. 
The  use  of  the  whip  was  abolished ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sabre,  musket,  and  bayonet,  in  the 
hands  of  a  military  police,  were  employed  to  keep 
the  peasantry  at  work.  This  object  was  enforced 
with  the  most  rigid  severity ;  the  hours  of  labour 
were  to  continue  firom  sunrise  to  .sunset,  with  a 
few  intervals.;  and  both  the  cultivator  and  pro- 
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prietor  were  visited  with  heavy  pains  and  penalties; 
the  former  if  he  refused  to  work,  and  the  latter  if 
he  did  not  oblige  the  former  to  do  so.  By  such 
means,  with  a  labouring  pop.  not  exceeding 
290,000,  according  to  Humboldt,  the  exports  in 
the  most  productive  year  during  the  short  sway 
of  Toussaint  were  raised  to  the  following 
amount : — 

Sugar  .    58,400,000  lbs.    I     Ooooa    .    334,600  lbs. 

Goflfee  .    84,870.000   „  Indigo  .      87,600    „ 

Ootton.      4,060,000    „     |     IColaaKS       9,128  hhda. 

This  compulsory  system  was  followed  both  by 
Dessalines,  who  at  one  period  raised  the  value  of 
the  exports  to  59,181,800  livres,  or  to  a  third  part 
what  it  was  in  1789 ;  and  by  Christophe,  an  able, 
though  a  brutal  and  sanguijiarv  t3Tant  Petion, 
on  the  contrary,  abandoned  the  coercive  plan; 
and,  in  consequence,  while  the  NW.  part  of  the 
island  had  the  appearance  of  industry  and  culti- 
vation, the  SW.  displayed  little  more  than  occa- 
nional  spots  of  culture.  Boyer,  during  the  first 
few  years  of  his  rule,  continued  the  lax  system  of 
his  predecessor,  and  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
of  the  entire  island  amounted,  in  1825,  to  no  more 
than  5,798,758  dollars  (4<.  2dl  each).  The  state 
of  agriculture  at  that  period  was  most  deplorable : 
ever}'  branch  requiring  systematic  industry  had 
fallen  into  decay ;  the  sugar  plantations  had  be- 
come almost  annihilated ;  the  plain  of  Cul^e-Sac, 
formerly  an  immense  sugar-garden,  had  on  it  only 
four  plantations  of  any  extent ;  little  or  no  sugar 
was  made,  the  juice  being  either  used  as  syrup  for 
domestic  purposes,  or  distilled  into  tafia,  the  fa- 
vourite liquor  of  the  natives ;  coffee,  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  island,  was  grown  only  around  Cayes, 
and  in  some  small  patches  in  the  mountains ;  and 
in  the  former  locality  at  least  two  thirds  of  what 
was  raised  was  lost  for  want  of  hands  to  gather 
the  produce ;  all  other  products  were  obtained  in 
small  quantities  only ;  maize,  the  only  species  of 
com  grown,  was  frequently  scarce,  and  sometimes 
imported  from  the  U.  States.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  generation,  and  under  manifold  changes  of 
government,  Hayti  made  some  progress,  though 
it  never  recovered  the  industrial  activity  of  the 
reign  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture.  President  Boyer 
was  deposed  in  1843,  when  the  state  of  San 
Domingo  separated  from  Hayti,  and  formed  it«elf 
into  a  separate  republic,  electing  General  Santana 
president  in  1844.  The  next  change  was  into  that 
of  an  empire,  President  Soulouque  assuming  the 
title  of  Emperor  Faustin  I.  in  1849.  Forced  to 
nNlicate  in  1869,  Hayti  became  once  more  a  re- 
public ;  while  the  state  of  San  Domingo  gave  itself 
up  to  Spain  in  18G1.  There  are  not  wanting 
efforts  to  re-unite  the  whole  island  to  the  colonial 
possessions  of  Spain. 

Cmnmerce.^-The  foreign  trade  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  European  or  American  merchants,  to- 
wards whom,  however,  the  most  restrictive  policy 
is  adopted.  The  coasting  trade,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
wholly  belongs  to  Haytian  citizens.  The  interior 
is-  supplied  with  imported  goods  by  means  of 
hucksters  (usually  females),  the  agents  of  the 
foreign  merchants,  with  whom  they  balance  ac- 
counts weekly.  Beasts  of  burden  are  commonly 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  the  roads,  except 
in  the  NW.,  being  generally  bad,  and  carriages 
few.  The  principal  foreign  trade  is  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and 
Germany ;  besides  which  there  is  a  considerable 
smuggling  trade  between  Caves  and  Cuba,  and 
Jamaica.  The  chief  British  imports  are  printed 
cottons,  muslins,  ginehams,  coffee  bagging,  wool- 
lens, cutlery,  tin,  and  hardware,  earthen  and  glass 
wares,  cordage,  army  accoutrements,  and  ammu- 
nition. France  supplies  wines,  liqueurs,  silks, 
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shawls,  gloves,  brandy,  porcelain,  perfumery,  and 
other  manufactured  goods.  The  small  imports 
f^om  Holland  and  Germany  include  linen  fabrics, 
bagging,  inferior  woollens,  Rhenish  wines,  Spa 
and  Selzer  waters.  The  U.  States  supply  lumber, 
provisions,  hides,  and  colonial  produce.  The  total 
value  of  the  imports  into  the  republic  of  Hayti 
amounted,  in  the  year  1862,  to  88.689,956  francs, 
or  l,547,598t  Very  nearly  one-half  of  these  im- 
ports— 19,204,217  francs  in  value— came  from  the 
United  States.  The  total  exports,  in  the  same 
year,  amounted  to  43,896,158  francs,  or  1,785,846/. 
The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
128,067/.  in  1860;  to  187,471/.  in  1861;  and  to 
151,719/.  m  1862. 

The  ffooemment  of  the  republic  of  Hayti  is  vested 
in  a  president,  senate,  and  chamber  of  represen- 
tatives. The  president,  who  must  be  35  years  of 
a^  at  the  time  of  his  election,  holds  his  office  for 
life;  is  chaiged  with  all  ^e  executive  duties; 
commands  the  army  and  navy ;  makes  war,  peace, 
and  treaties,  subiec't  to  the  sanction  of  the  senate ; 
appoints  all  public  functionaries ;  proposes  to  the 
commons  all  laws  except  those  connected  with 
taxation;  and  directs  the  receipt  and  issue  of 
taxes :  but  in  case  of  malversation,  may  be  de- 
nounced by  the  senate,  and  tried  by  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  The  ministr}'  consists  of  a  - 
secretary-general,  and  a  financial  and  a  Judicial 
secretary.  The  senate  consists  of  36  mems.  above 
30  years  of  age,  each  chosen  by  the  chamber  of 
representatives,  from  lists  furnished  by  the  presi- 
dent The  senate  sits  9  years ;  and  its  previous 
mems.  are  re-eligible  after  a  lapse  of  three  years. 
The  chamber  of  representatives  consists  of  50 
mems.  chosen  every  five  years  by  the  electoral 
colleges  of  the  respective  communes.  Its  mems. 
must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  each  receives 
200  dollars  a  month,  besides  a  dollar  a  league  for 
trayelUng  expenses.  The  session  of  the  chambers 
is  limited  to  three  months  annually. 

The  High  Court  of  Justice,  composed  of  15 
judges,  has  Jurisdiction  in  all  chai^ges  preferred  by 
the  legislative  bodies  against  their  own  mems.,  or 
against  the  high  state  functionaries.  There  is  no 
appeal  from  its  decision,  but  the  accused  has  the 
privilege  of  rejecting  two  thirds  of  his  judges. 
There  are  8  provincial,  civil,  and  criminal  courts — 
at  Cape  Haytien,  Cayes,  St.  Domingo,  Gonaives, 
Jeremie,  Jacqmel,  Port-au-Prince,  and  St  Jago, 
composed  of  a  president,  8  Judges,  and  a  govern- 
ment commissar}^  appeal  from  which  lies  to  a 
court  of  cassation  in  the  capital  Ordinary  legal 
cases  are  decided  by  justices  of  the  peace,  who 
decide  without  appeal.  The  l^al  code  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  old  colonial  laws  of  France. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion ; 
but  all  other  sects  are  tolerated.  The  church  is 
under  the  archbishop  of  St  Domingo,  four  vicars 
general,  and  81  parish  priests.  The  government 
has  appropriated  to  its  own  use  all  the  property 
formerly  belonging  to  the  church ;  the  monasteries 
have  been  suppressed ;  the  chapter  of  St  Domingo 
has  now  only  six  canons;  and  the  cleig}',  who 
are  said  to  be  in  the  last  degree  ignorant  and 
corrupt.,  rely  for  support  on  voluntarj'  contribu- 
tions and  fees,  two  thirds  of  which  they  must  pay 
into  the  treasury. 

The  anned  force  consists  of  about  28,000  men, 
exclusive  of  staff  officers.  There  is,  besides,  the 
national  guard,  composed,  with  few  exceptions,  of 
all  the  males  flrom  15  to  60  years  of  age.  These 
form  a  body  of  perhaps  40,000  men,  the  superior 
officers  of  which  are  cnosen  by  the  president  or 
emperor,  and  the  inferior  ones  by  the  privates.  The 
navy,  in  1862,  consisted  of  3  steamers  and  3  sailing 
brigs. 
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The  public  revenue  is  derived  from  import  and 
export  daties,  territorial  imposts,  wharfoge  dues, 
taxes  on  demesnes  farmed  out,  the  land-tax, 
Htamps,  patents,  registry  taxes,  sale  of  demesnes, 
and  various  other  sources.  It  amounted,  in  1862, 
to  291,586/. ;  while  the  expenditure,  in  the  same 
year,  was  289,980Z. 

Ilayti  is  divided  into  6  departments  and  88 
arrondissements.  Next  to  Cape  Hay tien  and  Port-- 
au-Prince, which  have  been  alternately  the  ca- 
pitals, the  chief  towns  are  St.  Domingo  and  Caves. 

St  Domingo,  a  sea-port,  on  the  SE.  coast  of  the 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama,  which  forms 
its  harbour,  Ut  18°  28'  40"  N.,  long.  69©  69'  87" 
W.,  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  made  by 
Euro|>eans  in  America,  and,  though  greatly 
diminished  in  importance,  has  still  above  12,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  ramparts 
Rtrengtheued  by  bastions  and  outworks.  Its 
interior  is  regularly  laid  out;  the  streets,  which 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  spacious, 
but  not  all  paved.  The  houses  are  in  the  Spanish 
style,  and  many  of  them  are  fine  substantial 
buildings.  Besides  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice, 
finished  in  1540,  and  reported  to  have  formerly 
contained  the  remauis  o{  (Solumbus,  there  are 
9  other  churches,  2  convents,  2  hospitals,  some 
large  barracks,  an  arsenal,  lighthouse,  and  old  and 
new  national  ptdace.  llie  lumdsome  Jesuits'  col- 
lege has  been  converted  into  a  military  storehouse. 
No  monks  are  to  be  seen,  but  in  other  respects  the 
town  has  very  much  the  air  and  character  of  a 
Spanish  citv.  The  whites  and  coloured  inhabs. 
far  outnumber  the  blacks.  The  climate  is  agree- 
able, the  air  being  continually  cooled  by  sea 
breezes.  The  harbour  is  both  capacious  and  secure ; 
it  has  from  10  to  12  ft.  of  water;  but,  owing  to  a 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama,  lai^ge  ships  are 
obliged  to  anchor  in  the  roadstead  outaide,  exposed 
to  the  S.  winds.  St  Domingo  has  a  considerable 
trade  with  the  interior,  but  its  external  commerce 
is  now  very  limited.  Cayes,  one  of  the  most 
fiourishing  towns  in  the  island,  is  built  close  to 
its  SW.  shore,  lat.  IS©  11'  10"  N.,  long.  739  50'  19" 
W.  Its  harbour  admits  ships  drawing  18  ft,  water ; 
those  of  larger  size  lie  in  the  roadstead  of  Cha- 
taudin,  half  a  league  W.  Several  British  houses 
are  established  at  this  port. 

HAZEBROUCK,  a  town  of  France,  dA).  du 
Nord,  cap.  arrond.,  in  a  fertile  tract,  28  m.  WNW. 
Lille,  on  the  Northern  of  France  railway.  Pop. 
8,273  in  1861.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  not 
well  laid  out;  but  there  are  several  handsome 
public  buildings,  including  the  par.  church,  with 
a  lofty  and  elegant  spire,  the  town-hall,  finished 
in  1820,  a  fine  specimen  of  classic  style,  the  sub- 
prefecture,  and  Augustine  convent  now  occupied 
by  a  college,  primarv  school,  house  of  charity,  and 
depdt  of  tobacco.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen 
fabrics,  thread,  starch,  soap,  leather,  salt,  beer,  oil, 
and  lime,  and  a  large  market  for  these  and  other 
kinds  of  goods. 

HEBRIDES  (THE),  or  WESTERN  ISLES 
OF  SCOTLAND  (the  Hebudes  or  Ebudea  of  the 
ancients),  a  series  of  islands  and  islets  lying  along 
the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  partly  and  principally 
ill  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  partlv  also  in  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  between  55°  35'  and  58^  51  N.  lat.,  and 
between  6°  and  7°  52'  W.  long.  The  islands 
(seven)  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  constitute  a  county 
(Buteshire),  the  others  belong  respectively  to  tlie 
counties  of  Aigyle,  Inverness,  and  Ross.  The 
Hebrides  consist  of  about  200  islands,  gre^it  and 
small,  and  are  usually  divided  into  the  inner  and 
Outer  Hebrides ;  the  former  embracing  all  those 
islands  which  lie  nearest  to  the  mainlimd,  includ- 
ing those  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  the  latter  con- 
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sisting  of  a  long  continuous  range  of  ialanda, 
stretching  NNE.  and  SSW.  from  Baiia  Head,  in 
lat.  560  49'  N.,  to  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis,  in  lat.  58® 
51' N.  The  strait  which  divides  the  Outer  He- 
brides from  the  Inner,  and  from  the  mainland  of 
Scotland,  is  called  the  Minsh,  and  is,  where 
narrowest,  from  15  to  16  m.  across.  The  Outer 
Hebrides  are  commonlv  called  the  Long  Island, 
and  appear,  in  fact,  as  if  they  had  originally  con- 
sisted of  one  lengthened  island,  divided  at  a  remote 
lera  into  ita  present  portions  by  some  convulsion 
of  nature.  Lewis  and  Harris  (which  are  more 
extensive  than  all  the  rest  put  together),  though 
considered  as  separate,  form,  in  fact,  only  one 
island ;  and  the  sounds,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  which 
intervene  between  the  \&Tjger  islands  of  the  gpnoup, 
are  so  interspersed  with  islets,  that  the  range  u 
still  nearly  continuous.  The  following  table  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  principal  islands  of  which  the 
Inner  and  Outer  Hebrides  are  respectively  com- 
posed, with  their  estimated  extent  in  sq.  m. : — 


IDMT  Hebridct          8<|.  m. 

Outer  HebrldM 

Sq.™. 

Bate,  Anan,  and 
the  other  islands 
oonstitntingBute- 
shire     .... 

Coll 

Collonaay  and  Or- 
onsay    .... 

GighaandCara  . 

lona  or  Ipolmkill 

Islay 

Jura 

Lismore  .... 

Lorn  islands,  or 
Scarba,  Xnnga. 
Luing,  PosU.Shu- 
na,  Ejiadalje,  Ker- 
rera,  &c.    .    .  '. 

Mull 

Raasay  .... 

Skye 

[Scalpa,  Bona,  and 
other  laleta  de- 
pending on  Baa- 
oayorSkye]  .    . 

Small  islands,  or 
Canna,  Bum,  Big, 
and  Muck.    .    . 

Staffa     .... 

Ulva  .*.".!! 
Total    .    . 

165 
28 

12 
6 
10 
808 
84 
10 

80 
801 

81i 
&35 

SO 
66 

4 

20 
l,663i 

Barra,  indoding 
the  islets  Yater- 
say,  Banderaj, 
Pabbay,  MingOr 
lay,  and  others 
dependent  on  it . 

Benbecala.  with 
its  snbsidiaxy  is- 
lets   

Harris,  with  do.  . 

I>ewis,  with  do.    . 

North  UiBt,  with 
do 

South  Uifit,  with 
do 

St.Kilda     .    .    . 

Add,  for  several 

islets,  or  rocks 

not  included  in 

Inner  Hebrides    . 

Total  extent   of 
Hebrides    .    . 

811 

43 

191 

118 

127 
9 

20 

1,096) 
1.663J 

2,760 

Of  the  total  extent  of  the  Hebrides,  estimated, 
as  above  stated,  at  about  2,750  sq.  m.  or  1,760,000 
acres,  64,000  are  lakes.  The  island  group  is 
divided  into  80  parishes,  of  which  5  are  in  the 
islands  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  17  in  the  Inner 
Hebrides,  and  8  in  the  Outer  Hebrides. 

In  the  census  of  Scotland  for  1861,  there  is  no 
distinct  classification  made  between  the  Hebrides, 
spread  as  they  are  over  several  counties,  and  the 
other  islands'  belonging  to  the  kingdom.  The 
total  population  of  sSl  the  islands,  186  in  number, 
was  found  at  the  census  to  be  164,245,  exclusive 
of  the  shipping,  and  164,994  inclusive  of  the 
dwellers  on  board  vessels.  Buteshire,  in  1861, 
had  a  population  of  16,331,  against  11,791  in 
1801,  and  14,151  in  1861.  The  total  pup.  has 
considerably  increased  since  the  census  of  1831. 
Of  the  200  islands  of  which  the  Hebrides  consist, 
more  than  half  are  so  small,  or  so  sterile,  as  not 
to  be  inhabited.  In  1861,  only  79  were  regularly 
inhabited  during  the  whole  year ;  while  8  were 
tenanted  during  the  summer,  and  abandoned  on 
the  approach  of  winter.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  people  reside  within  a  mile  of  the  sea-shore ; 
in  fact,  except  in  the  isUuids  of  Bute  and  lalay » 
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scarcely  an  inhabited  honse  can  be  seen  1,000 
vards  from  the  sea-shore,  or  800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

From  the  thinness  of  the  pop.,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  schools  should  be  very  common,  or 
be  easilv  accessible  to  the  inhab.  of  every  district; 
but  each  par.  has  at  least  one  parochial  schooL 

Gaelic  or  Celtic  is  the  lani^niage  spoken  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  Hebrides;  and  in 
some  of  the  more  remote  or  thinly  inhabited 
islands,  it  is  still  the  only  language  used  or 
known.  But  both  English  and  Gaelic  are  now 
taught  in  almost  every  one  of  the  schools,  and 
the  former  is  becoming  common,  and,  in  some 
instances,  has  almost  superseded  the  use  of  the 
Gaelic  A  few  families,  chiefly  farmers  from  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland,  have,  of  late  years,  settled 
in  different  parts  of  the  Hebrides ;  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  increased  facilities  of  communi- 
cation with  the  low  country  and  with  England 
which  steam  navigation  affords,  has  had  the 
effect  of  diffusing  a  more  general  knowledge  of 
the  English  tongue  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  In  the  more  populous  portions 
of  the  Hebrides,  there  are  few  persons,  if  any, 
under  30  years  of  age,  who  do  not  understand 
English,  thoueh,  with  slight  exceptions,  Gaelic 
continues  the  Xsn^age  of  common  conversation. 
Gaelic  was  not,  till  about  the  beginning  of  last 
century,  a  written  language ;  but  the  Bible,  and 
a  great  variety  of  religious  as  well  as  miscel- 
laneous books,  have  since  been  translated  into  it ; 
and  Gaelic  grammars  and  dictionaries  have  also 
been  published.  These  things  have  been  done, 
not  With  the  view  of  perpetuating  the  knowledge 
of  a  rude  language,  but  of  diffusing  information 
among  the  inhabitants. 

The  30  parishes  of  which  the  Hebrides  consist 
have  each  a  parish  church,  and  a  resident  cleigj'- 
man.  There  are  besides,  14  quoad  sacra  chapels 
belonging  to  the  established  church,  6  chapels 
belonging  to  the  K.  Catholics,  8  to  Presbyterian 
dissenters,  2  to  the  Episcopalians,  and  1  to  Inde- 
pendents; the  total  niunber  of  places  of  wdrship 
being  66.  In  some  of  the  islands,  particularly 
Barra,  Eig,  and  S.  Uist,  Catholicism  abounds,  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  creed. 
The  Catholic  priests  do  not  confine  their  labours 
to  the  islands  in  which  they  have  their  head 
quarters,  but  periodically  visit  all  those  in  their 
neighbourhooa  where  a  single  member  of  their 
church  is  to  be  found.  Missionaries,  belonging 
both  to  the  established  church  and  to  the  dissen- 
ters, are  common  throughout  the  Hebrides. 

Though  a  poor  law  has  existed  in  Scotland 
since  1579,  it  is  practically  unknown  in  the 
Hebrides.  Limited  as  are  the  means  of  the 
inhabs.,  the  poor  are  supported  exclusively  by 
the  collections  made  at  the  church   doors    on 
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hazy  atmosphere  and  under  a  cloudy  sky,  the 
saline  particles  rests  like  dew  on  the*  pile  of  his 
coat.  The  dampness  of  the  air  is  such,  that 
in  rooms  wherein  fires  are  not  constantly  kept, 
the  walls  emit  a  hoary  down  of  a  brinish  taste, 
resembling  pounded  saltpetre,  when  brushed  off. 
The  climate  is  an  enemv  to  polished  iron  and  to 
books.  Frequent  and  hea>y  rains  fall  at  all 
seasons,  especially  after  the  Lammas  term, 
whereby  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  are  often 
blasted,  and  the  fruit  of  his  toil  and  industry 
in  a  great  measure  lost'  (New  Stat.  Account  of 
Scotland,  No.  12,  p.  118.)  In  the  Outer  Hebrides 
winter  lasts  for  six  months,  from  the  end  of  Oct. 
to  the  end  of  March :  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
occupy  the  other  half  of  the  year.  *  During  the 
spring,  E.  ^H'inds  prevail,  at  first  interrupt^  by 
blasts  and  gales  from  other  quarters,  accompanied 
by  rain  or  sleet,  but  ultimately  becoming  more 
steady,  and  accompanied  with  a  comparative  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  occasioning  the  drifting 
of  the  sands  to  a  great  extent.  Summer  is  some- 
times fine,  but  as  frequently  wet  and  boisterous, 
with  S.  and  W.  winds.  Frequently  the  wet 
weather  continues,  with  intervals,  until  Sept., 
from  which  period  to  the  middle  of  Oct.  there  is 
generally  a  continuance  of  dry  weather.  After 
this  W.  gales  commence,  becoming  more  bois- 
terous as  the  season  advances.  Dreadful  tempests 
sometimes  happen  through  the  winter,  which 
often  unroof  the  huts  of  the  natives,  destroy  their 
boats,  and  cover  the  shores  with  immense  heaps 
of  sea-weeds,  shells,  and  drift  timber.'  (Macgil- 
livray's  Ace.  of  the  Outer  Hebrides ;  Edinbuigh 
Quarterly  Joum.  of  Agric,  No.  1 1 ,  p.  274.)  These 
remarks  are  applicable,  with  very  slight  modifi- 
cations, to  the  whole  range  of  the  Hebrides,  the 
islands  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  excepted ;  in  which 
latter,  the  climate,  thoueh  damp  and  variable,  is 
comparatively  genial  and  mild. 

In  addition  to  the  unfavourable  climate,  the 
Hebrides  are  remarkable  for  their  rugged  and 
sterile  soil,  more  than  six  sevenths  of  their  super- 
ficial extent  consisting  of  irreclaimable  mountains, 
morasses,  &c ;  while  the  extent  of  arable  and 
meadow  land  under  grass,  hay,  com.  and  potatoes, 
is  little  more  than  a  ninth  part.  Assuming  the 
whole  extent  of  the  islands  to  be  equal  to  1,592,000 
Scotch  acres,  or  about  2,000,000  English  (an  esti- 
mate somewhat  different  from  that  given  in  this 
article),  Mr.  McDonald,  in  his  Agricultural  Survey 
of  the  Hebrides,  supposes  it  may  be  distributed  as 
follows : — 


Sunday,  by  other  voluntary  contributions,  and 
by  scssionid  funds;  a  legal  assessment  for  their 
behoof  having  never  been  adopted.  It  appears, 
from  official  returns,  that  the  poor  receiving 
relief  are  only  as  1  to  51  of  the  inhab. ;  that 
the  average  annual  amount  given  to  each  indi- 
vidual is  11«.  4<L;  and  that  the  cost  averages 
rather  less  than  2|A  to  each  head  of  pop.  This 
insignificant  degree  of  assistance  is  scarcely  appre- 
ciable, and  shows  how  extremely  destitute  the 
people  are,  and  how  low  their  estimate  of  physical 
comfort. 

The  climate  of  the  Hebrides  is  more  humid, 
variable,  and  inhospitable,  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  British  dommions.  *  The  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  is  variable,  the  climate  verv 
rainy,  and  the  air  extremely  moist;  insomuch 
that  when  a  person  walks  by  the  sea-side,  in  a 


Mountains,  morasses,  and  nndndned  lakes, 
Bcarceij  jrielding  any  specified  rent  to  ttie       Actm 
proprietors WOjOOO 

Hill  pasture,  appropriated  to  pardcolor  farms, 
and  Bomettmes  enoloaed,  or  at  least  limited 
by  acknowledged  marches,  as  lakes,  rivulets, 
&c.,  and  paying  rent 700,000 

Arable  and  meadow  land,  under  grass,  hay, 
corn,  and  potatoes 180,000 

Kelp  shores,  dry  at  ebb-tide,  regularly  diyidM 
among  the  tenantry,  and  producing  5,000 
tons  of  kelp,  besides  manure,  annually        .      80,000 

Ground  oocnpied  by  villages,  farm-houses, 
gardens,  gentlemen's  parks,  Sio,  ,  .      30,000 

Ground  occupied  by  peat-mosses  annually;  and 
by  roads,  ferry-houses,  and  boats        .        .      22,000 

Barren  sands,  tossed  about  by  the  winds,  and 
pernicious  to  their  vicinity  ....      25,000 

Ground  occupied  as  glebes,  or,  in  lieu  of  glebes 
by  established  clergymen,  manses, churches, 
and  churchyards 8|000 

Ground  occupied  by  schoolmasters .       .       .        2,000 

Ground  under  natural  woods,  coppices,  and 
new  plantations,  chiefly  in  Bute,  Islay ,  Mull, 
and  Skyo ^W) 

Total 1,5W,000 
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But  while  the  arable  and  meadow  land  is  so  |  instrument,  like  a  large  club,  shod  with  iron  at  the 
imit€d,  it  is.  at  the  same  time,  light,  sandy,  and  '  point,  and  a  pin  at  the  ankle  for  the  lalxmrpr'a 
poor,  with  some  exceptions,  in  islay  and  a  few  foot.  Thin  antediluvian  implement  will  soon  be 
other  islands,  and  unsusceptible  of  much  ira-  superneded  by  the  spade,  which  has  now  come 
provemeut.  The  ordinary  produce  is  black  oats,  into  almost  «;f>nera]  une.  But  the  plough  is  never 
itarley  or  bi^g,  and  iKitatoes.     Mr,  M' Donald  db-  \  seen,  except  in  cates  of  large  farms.    The  conn- 

mon  mode  of  turning  the  ground  is  by  what  w 
I  called  teeming,  forming  a  kind  of  lazv  beds,  stich 
I  as  are  ma4lc  in  Ireland  for  the  planting  of  pota- 
'  toes.    At  this  work  two  persons  are  employed,  one 


tributes  tlie  arable  land  as  follows : — 

INNEH  HKBKIDKS, 

Aerca 
Bute,  8,000  ;  Amui,  10,600=  .        .        .        18,500 

Oigha 1,600 

Iday 22.000 

Jura 8,000 

Collonsay  and  OrouMy     ....  8,600 

Kerrera,']  ,O0U ;  and  the  other  Lorn  Islands, 

6,000 6,000 

Mull  and  l>ei)eudent  Islets       .        .        .        10,000 

Liionorp    .        / 4,000 

<>)11  and  Tvroc K,.'i00 

Skye  and  Dependeut  Islets       ,  .        80,000 

Small  Islands,  or  Canna,  Bum,  Big,  and 

Muck 8,d00 

Raasay  and  Ronn 8,000 

OirrKR  Mkdridks. 
North  and  South  UiHt,  and  Barra,  with  tiie 

IflletH  S.  of  the  Sound  of  Harris   .        .        4^1,000 

Lewis  and  Harris 26,000 

8t.  KUda 500 

Total        ....       180,000 

Not  only  are  the  soil  and  climat«  unpropitious, 
but  the  tenure  on  which  lands  are  held  is,  with 
some  exceptions,  as  objectionable  as  poasible.  A 
yerv  great  majority  of  the  farmers  are  tenants  at 
will  or  from  year  to  year;  in  other  words,  having 
no  lease,  they  are  liable  to  be  turned  out  at  the 
end  of  any  year.  This  wretched  system  prevails 
almost  universally  in  the  Outer  Hebrides.  In 
the  islands  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  it  was  laid  aside 
in  1815,  and  superseded  by  leases;  but  in  the 
remaining  Inner  Hebrides  it  still  holds  about 
three  fourths  of  the  land  under  its  fetters,  and 
nine  tenths  of  the  fanners.  Desides,  where  leases 
are  given,  they  generally  range  from  5  to  7  yean, 
seldom  extending  to  9  or  12.  Wherever  this 
system  extends,  there  is  of  necessity  a  total 
apathy  to  a^cultural  improvement. 

Hence,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands  in  the 


on  each  side  the  ridge,  whicli  is  seldom  in  a 
straight  line,  collecting  the  earth ;  and  the  earth, 
burrowed  in  this  way,  makes  a  pr«»per  bed  for  the 
seed.  The  ground'  being  prepared,  the  seed  is 
sprinkled  fn>m  the  hand  in  small  quantities  :  the 
plots  of  ground  being  so  small,  narrow,  and 
crooke<I,  should  the  seed  be  cast  as  in  large  long 
fields,  much  of  it  would  be  lost.  After  soiK'ing  the 
seed,  a  harrow,  with  a  heather  brush  at  tlie  tail  of 
it,  is  used,  which  men  and  women  drag  after 
them,  by  means  of  a  rope  across  their  breasts  and 
shoulders.  The  women  are  miserable  slaves  :  they 
do  the  work  of  bnites,  carry  the  manure  in  creeU 
on  their  backs  from  the  byre  to  the  field,  and  use 
their  fingers  as  a  five-pronged  gripe,  to  fill  tbem. 
In  harvest,  when  the  crop  is  ripe,  no  sickle  is 
used  for  the  barley  among  the  small  tenanta.  The 
stalk  is  plucked :  the  (piiund  is  left  bare :  and  con- 
sequently the  soil  is  mjiired.  When  the  sheaves 
are  dry,  and  conveyed  to  tlie  barn-yard,  the  sickle 
is  then  used  to  cut  off  the  heads  or  ear*.  After 
this  operation,  all  the  heads  are  formed  into  a 
little  stack  covered  vrith  the  roots  of  the  sheaf, 
which  had  been  cut  oft'  (New  Stat.  Ace.,  §  Lewis, 
pp.  131-133.) 

Pennant's  account  of  thcinhabs.  of  Islay,  though 
no  longer  applicable  to  them,  Islay  havini^  been 
most  materially  improved  in  the  interval,  is  still 
strictly  applicable  to  those  of  most  of  the  other 
islands.  *  A  set  of  |>eople  worn  down  by  poveny, 
their  habitations  scenes  of  miser}*,  made  of  ]oo^<* 
st^ineji,  without  chimnies,  without  doors,  excepting 
the  faggot  opiMised  to  the  wind  at  one  or  other  of 
the   apertures.  )icnnittitig  the  smoke  to  escape 

_     through  the  other,  in  onler  to  prevent  the  pains  of 

Firth  of'ciyde,  and'of  IsUiv,  CoUonsav,  and  sc»me  '  »uff'H;ation.  The  furniture  perfectly  corresponils : 
iwrtions  of  Skye  and  Miill.  in  all  whicli  large  «  pot-hook  hangs  from  the  middle  of  the  roof,  with 
farms  and  other  impnivements  have  been  mofeor  *  P"^  pen<lant  over  a  grateless  fire,  filled  with  fare 
less  introduced,  agriculture  is  in  as  liackward  a  '^a^  "«>'  »*»'*»«•'■  ^  ca^^^^^  «  permission  to  exist, 
state  as  cim  be  imnginetl.    Generallv  there  is  no-  ,  'ban  a  supiwrt  of  vigonuis  life :  the  inmates,  a* 


thing  like  a  rotation  of  crops.  The  grains  usually 
cultivated  are  bear  or  bigg,  aud  the  old  Scotch 
grey  oat.     In  the  outfieJdj  which  means  that  por- 


may  be  exi)e«."ted,  lean,    withered,    dusky,    and 
smoke-dried.'     (Tour  in  S<*otlaiid,  it  2(»3.) 
Those  who  compare  this  striking  paragraph  with 


tion  of  a  farm  nearest  the  hiUs,  ajid  farthest  from  I  ^lie  description  given  in  the  New  Statistical  Ac- 


the  farm-house  and  offices,  one  miserable  crop  fol 
lows  another,  till  the  ground  be  thoroughly  ex 
hausted.  It  is  then  allowed  to  reitt,  yielding  for 
several  years  notliing  but  wcctls ;  and  as  soon  as 


c^iunt  of  Scotland  of  the  houses  in  the  Lewis  and 
other  islands  will  find  that  it  is,  if  any  thing, 
rcallv  t(H)  favourable.  There  the  dwellings  of  the 
people  are.  s{)eaking  generally^  wretched  huta,  that 


-  —  Igneuique.  lareinque, 
£t  pecus,  et  ctominos  oornniuni  clanderet  umbra.' 


these  begin  to  disappear,  bv  the  return  of  gra»^  :  "ff*"^  fihelter  not  only  to  the  cotters  and  their 
and  heath,  it  is  again  broken  up,  to  undergo  the  |  faniilies,  but  also  to  their  cattle  and  pigs:— 
same  exhauisting  pnicess.  In  the  cultivation  of  the 
injield,  tlie  system  pursued  is  nearly  as  injudicious. 
No  regular  rotation  is  followed;  but  the  general 
rule  is, — 1.  oats;  2.  oats;  3.  potatoes  and  peas; 
4.  barley  or  bigg,  with  manure ;  5.  pease ;  6.  oats ; 
7.  two  vears  of  |>asture  choked  with  weeds,  un- 
aided W  sown  grasses,  and  therefore  deficient 
lx)th  in  quality  and  quantity.  In  a  few  places 
only  has  draining  be«n  practised;  and  without  a 
very  extensive  system  of  drainage,  no  material 


lliese  huts,  which  are  onl^  half  thatched,  and 
without  windows  or  chimnies,  are  indescribably 
filthy,  and  are,  in  fact^  inferior  even  to  the  wig- 
wams of  the  American  Indians.  The  dang  and 
other  filth  coUccte<l  in  aud  round  the  hut,  b  only 
removed  once  a  year,  when  it  is  carried  to  the 
potato  or  barley  field ;  and  where  also  it  ia  not 
„  .  unusual  to  strip  the  thatch  off  the  hut,  and  to 

alteration  can  be  made  for  the  better.     In  places  |  apply  it  to  the  same  purpose.    (New  Statistical  Ac- 
not  dramed  or  levelled,  the  implements  of^  hus-    count,  art.  *  Ross  and  Cromarty,'  pp.  129, 147,  *c) 


bandiy  are  of  the  same  rude  and  barban>us  descrip- 
tion that  they  were  nearly  a  century  ago.  In  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  'small  tenants  anrl  cotters  gene- 
rally till  the  ground  with  the  Chinese  plough,  of 
one  stilt  or  handle,  and  the  ceuachrotnj  a  clumsy 


It  is  right,  however,  to  stat^,  that  these  mise- 
rable huts  have  nearly  disap})eared  from  the  estates 
of  Mr.  Campbell  of  Islav,  of  Lord  Macdonald  in 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  of  tlie  Duke  of  Hamilton  in 
Arrtin,  £c.;  and  the  probability  is,    that    they 
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faced,  or  moimtaln  breed  of  8heep,  and  Clieviots 
have  been  latterly  introduced  with  success:  the 
former  to  the  greatest  extent.  The  Hebrideau 
horses  are  small  and  haidy :  but  they  are  not  so 
handsome  as  those  of  the  Shetland  Isles.  They 
are,  however,  extensively  exported. 

In  the  Outer  Hebrides  there  are  no  trees;  and, 
except  in  a  very  few  spots,  none  can  be  raised. 
Turf  or  peat  is  the  common  fuel  in  all  the  islands; 
in  some  islands,  as  Tyree,  lona,  and  Canna,  moss 
being  deficient,  the  'greater  part  (in  Tyree,  the 
whole)  of  the  fuel  has  to  be  im|)orted,  chiefly 
from  Mull,  a  third  part  of  the  industry  of  the 
inhabs.  being  required  to  supply  themselves  with 
this  indispensable  article.  Limestone  is  found  in 
several  of  the  islands,  particularly  Islay,  whence 
it  is  exported  in  considej-able  quantities.  Lead 
mines  have  also  been  long  wrought  in  islav,  but 
not  with  any  spirit.  Marble  is  found  in  Tyree 
and  other  places,  and  slate  in  £asdale  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands :  both  are  pretty  largely  exported. 

Manufactures,  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word,  are  entirely  unknown  in  the  Hebrides,  ex- 
cept a  few  cotton  mills  at  Rothesay,  and  some 
distilleries  in  Islay.  The  people  manufacture 
their  own  clothing*  from  wool  and  fUpc  of  their 
own  raising;  and  each  head  of  a  family  makes 
the  greater  part  of  the  utensils,  implements,  and 
futniture  they  require.  Koit-building  is  carried 
on  to  a  small  extent  at  Tobermory,  Stomoway, 
and  several  other  places.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  common  trades,  such  as  those  of  a 
tailor,  shoemaker,  and  Joiner,  the  division  of  em- 
ployments Lb  nearly  unknown ;  every  person  car- 
rying on  different  kinds  of  business  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  even  at  different  hours  of 
the  day.  In  some  of  the  smaller  ishmds  there 
are  no  day-labourers,  the  small  farmer  and  his 
family  doing  all  kinds  of  work. 

The  intnxluction  of  steam  navigation  lias  con- 
tributed laigely  to  the  improvement  of  the  He- 
brides, particularly  the  islands  in  the  Clyde,  with 
which  there  is  a*  regular  steam  communication 
every  dav,  and  the  Inner  Hebrides  generallv: 
but  the  Auter  range  is  scarcely  ever  visited  by 


would  in  no  very  long  perioil  wholly  disappear, 
were  it  not  for  the  embarrassed  ciroumstances  of 
many  of  the  landlords,  and  their  inability  to  un- 
dertake any  improvement  that  requires  any  con- 
siderable outlay. 

The  drees  of  the  fieople  corresponds  with  their 
food  and  houses.  The  kilt  and  trews,  the  charac- 
teristic Highland  dress,  are  rapidlv  disappearing, 
and  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  ^kyc  and  some 
other  islands.  Home-made  woollen  stu ffs,  checked 
or  blue,  are  the  universal  dress  both  of  men  and 
women.  Cotton  and  linen  shirts  are  not  gene- 
rally in  use,  except  on  Sundays ;  but  the  dress,  as 
well  as  the  manners  of  the  more  civilised  part-s  of 
the  empire,  is  beginning  to  make  its  way  into 
these  sequestered  recesses.  Wherever  a  steamer  is 
seen,  Manchester  or  Glasgow  cottons  will  be  found 
not  long  after. 

The  manufacture  of  kelp  and  the  fishery,  once 
the  principal  employments  in  the  Hebrid^,  have 
declined  very  much  of  late  years.  Kelp  is  fonned 
by  burning  sea- weed,  previously  dried  in  the  sun; 
the  alkaline  subst-ance  thun  formed  being  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  soap,  and  alum.  The 
annual  produce  of  kelp,  towards  the  close  of  the 
late  war  has  been  estimated  at  about  6,U00  tons. 
Its  price  was  sometimes  as  high  as  20^  a  ton ;  but 
ita  average  price,  daring  the  23  years  ending  with 
1822,  was  10/.  9s.  7d,  (Encyc.  Brit.  art.  Scotland.) 
And  such  was  the  influence  of  the  manufacture, 
that  the  kelp  stores  of  the  island  of  N.  Uist  let 
at  one  time  for  7,0QOL  a  year !  But  the  founda- 
tions on  w^hich  this  manufacture  rested  were  alto- 
gether unsound.  The  repeal  of  the  exorbitant 
duties  laid  on  barilla  and  salt,  especially  the  latter, 
virtually  annihilated  the  manufacture  of  kelp. 
Its  price,  instead  of  averaging  upwards  of  IQL  per 
ton,  has  been  so  low  as  li.  iO«.,  but  ranges  ge- 
nerally between  BL  and  4L  The  manufacture  is 
still  carried  on  in  some  of  the  islands,  though  in 
some  instances  at  a  considerable  loss,  instead  of  a 
profit.  (Fullarton  and  Baud, — App.  table  iv.) 
The  loss  to  the  Hebrides,  however,  has  been  only 
apparent.  The  manufacture  withdrew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  islanders  from  what  would  have  been 

more  profitable  pursuits.  Being  engaged  during  j  steamers.  Not  only  are  the  former  resorted  to  by 
summer  and  harvest  at  the  kelp  shores,  their  numbers  of  strangers,  from  whose  superior  intel- 
crofts  and  crops  were  both  neglected;  and  the  sea-  |  ligence  the  inhabiunts  <\erive  much  advantage, 
weed,  which,  had  it  been  laid  on  the  land,  would  but  the  steam-boats  create  a  tastet  and  open  a 
have  been  the  best  possible  manure,  was  carefully  market,  for  various  articles  for  which  there  was 
collected  and  carried  off.  Although,  therefore,  previously  no  demand,  and  afford  a  ready  means 
the  ruin  of  the  kelp  trade  was  injurious  to  several  of  conveying  articles  of  native  produce  to  Gl&s- 
proprietors,  and  was  extensively  felt  at  the  time,  gow,  Greenock,  and  other  places.  These  facilities 
It  was  productive  of  no  real  injury  to  the  islands;  j  of  intercourse  and  exchange  are  continually  ex 


but,  on  the  contrary,  will,  in  the  end,  cxinduce  | 
materially  to  their  advantage. 

The  rearing  of  black  cattle  and  sheep  is  the 


tended,  and  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Hebrides  have  few  remains  of  antiquities. 


most  extensive  and  profitable  business'  in  the  excepting  those  of  the  cathedral  and  other  reli- 
Hebrides.  The  introduction  of  laige  farms  into  gious  buildings  of  lona,  a  small  but  famous  island 
some  of  the  islands  has  given  a  powerful  stimulus  J  (S^  m.  long  by  1  m.  broabd^,  situated  9  m.  SE.  Staffa. 
to  grazing,  and  black  cattle  are,  m  fact,  the  staple  and  1  m.  from  the  SW .  point  of  Mull,  lliese 
product  of  the  Western  Islands.  The  Kyloes,  or  ecclesiastical  ruins  are  most  interesting.  St. 
West  Highlanders,  are  the  general  breed,  of  which  '  Columba,  who  introduced  Christianity  here  from 
the  best  specimens  are  to  te  found  in  Skye ;  they  !  Ireland  in  565,  and  whose  successors,  and  those 
are  hardy,  easily  fed,  not  injured  by  travel,  and. :  who  adopted  his  creed,  are  known  under  the  name 


when  fattened,  their  beef  is  finely  grained,  and  is, 
perhaps,  superior  to  any  brought  to  table.  The 
stock  IS  estimated  at  not  less  than  120,000  head, 
exclusive  of  the  islands  in  the  Clyde,  of  which 
about  a  fifth  part  are  annually  exi)ortcd  lean  to 


of  Culdees,  is  said  to  have  built  the  cathedral : 
but  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  it  was  erected  at 
a  considerably  later  period.  Of  the  buildings, 
some  belong  t>o  the  Roman,  some  to  the  Gothic, 
and  others  to  the  Norqian  style.    The  successors 


the  mainland  for  fattening.  '  When  sold  lean, ,  of  Columba  were  ex|)elled  from  the  island  by  the 
their  weight  ranges  from  13  stones  to  80:  but.  Danes  in  807;  but  two  orders  of  monks,  the  Be- 
when  fattened,  it  often  rises  to  ,50;  but  the  average  '  nedictines  and  the  Augustines  (nuns),  tooK  pos- 
is  from  24  to  86.  The  native  breed  of  sheep  is  i  session  of  the  phice  in  the  Tith  eentur^^  and 
smallf  weighing  onW  from  15  to  20  lbs. ;  weight  j  flourished  there  till  the  {general  abolition  of  inonas- 
of  fleece  (which  Is  of  various  colours,  even  in  the  |  teries  at  the  Kefonnation,  when  the  island  be- 
samc  fleece),  from  ^  to  1  lb.    Both  the  black- '  came  the  property  of  the  family  of  Aigyle,  to 
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which  it  still  belongs.  The  remains  of  these 
various  establishments,  which  still  cover  several 
acres  of  ground,  consist  of  the  cathedral,  St. 
Oran's  chapel,  the  chapel  of  the  nunnery,  five 
smaller  chapels,  and  other  dependent  buildings. 
The  cathedral  is  cruciform,  with  a  tower  70  ft. 
high :  the  length  from  £.  to  W.  is  160  ft.,  the 
breadth  24  it. ;  the  length  of  the  transept  70  ft. 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral  are  two 
crosses,  the  one  called  St.  Martin's,  the  other  St 
John's.  A  large  space  around  these  buildings  was 
used  as  a  cemetery,  in  which  were  interred  the  re- 
mains not  only  of  their  religious  inmates,  and  of 
several  Highland  chieftains  and  families  of  dis- 
tinction, but  (it  is  paid,  though  the  statement  is 
probably  much  exaggerated)  of  4^  Scottish  and 
16  Norwegian  kings,  and  1  French  and  4  Irish 
sovereigns.  Of  360  native  crosses  erected  on  the 
island,  only  4  remain.  (Keith's  Cat.  of  Scot. 
Bishops,  ed.  1824,  pp.  414,  458 ;  Pennant's  Scot- 
land, li.  285.)  There  were  five  other  monasteries 
in  the  Hebrides,  viz.,  in  Oronsay,  Collonsay, 
Cmsay,  I^wis,  and  Harris ;  but  of  l^eir  history 
nothing  is  known,  and  few  remains  can  be  traced 
of  their  existence.     (Keith,  pp.  385-893.) 

loua  was  visited  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  tour  to 
the  Western  Islands,  He  has  described  his  sen- 
sations on  visiting  it  in  the  following  passage : — 
*  We  were  now  treading  that  illustnous  island 
which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian 
regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  ro\'ing  bar- 
bimums  derived  the  benefit  of  knowledge,  and  the 
blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  from 
all  local  knowledge  would  be  impossible  if  it  were 
endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power 
of  our  senses ;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  dis- 
tant, or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present, 
advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings. 
Far  from  me,  and  from  my  friends,  be  such  fngid 
philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  or  un- 
moved over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified 
by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is 
little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not 
gain  force  upon  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose 
piery  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of 
Jona,^ 

Of  the  early  hbtory  of  the  Hebrides  nothing 
certain  is  known.  They  recognised  for  a  length- 
ened period  the  sovereignty  of  the  Norwegian 
kings,  but  were,  in  1264,  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland.  Owing,  however,  to  their  remote  and 
inaccessible  situation,  their  chieftains  were  for 
centuries  afterwards  lawless  and  turbulent,  and 
assumed  and  exerdsed  almost  regal  authority. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  till  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
jurisdictions,  in  1748,  that  a  final  blow  was  piven 
to  the  influence  of  the  independent  chieftams  of 
the  Western  Ishinds.  The  Hebndeans,  in  1715 
and  1745,  were  almost  to  a  man  in  favour  of  the 
exiled  family  of  Stuart  Charles  landed  on  the 
small  island  of  Grisca,  to  the  S.  of  S.  Uist;  and 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  he  took  refuge,  first 
in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  afterwards  in  Skye, 
previously  to  his  escape  to  France. 

HECLA,  or  HEKLA  (MOUNT),  a  famous 
volcano  of  Iceland,  near  the  SW.  coast  of  the 
island.  Its  height  was  estimated  by  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie  at  about  4,000  ft,  or  probably  less; 
but,  according  to  later  authorities,  it  has  an  actual 
elevation  of  5,210  ft,  *  On  approaching,'  says 
Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  *  Hecla  from  the  W.,  it  does 
not  appear  remarkable ;  and  has  nothing  to  distin- 
guish It  among  the  surrounding  mountains,  some 
of  which  are  much  higher,  and  more  picturesque. 
It  has  8  distinct  summits,  but  they  are  not  much 
elevated  above  the  body  of  the  mountain.'    The 
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crater,  of  which  the  highest  (or  N.)  peak  forms  a 
part,  does  not  much  exceed  100  ft  in  depth.  Tbo 
bottom  is  filled  by  a  large  mass  of  snow,  in  which 
various  caverns  have  teen  formed  by  its  partitf 
melting.  The  middle  and  lower  peaks  fomsdie 
sides  of  similar  hollows,  and  on  the  asoeat  are 
numerous  other  craters,  whence  flame  and  otho: 
matter  have  at  different  times  been  ejected. 
Hecla,  like  the  Sniefell  Jokul,  near  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  terminates  in  a  long  group 
of  comparatively  low  hills.  These,  and  others 
surrounding,  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  tufa, 
closely  resembling  that  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  but 
the  mountain  itself  consists  chiefly  of  columnar 
basalt  and  lava,  which  latter  forms  a  rugged  and 
vitrified  wall  around  its  base.  All  the  upper  part 
of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  loose 
volcanic  matter,  slag-sand,  and  ashes,  which  in- 
creases greatly  in  depth  towards  the  summit  In 
this  part,  indeed,  few  traces  of  any  other  sub- 
stances are  to  be  seen.  Mackenzie  says,  *We 
could  not  distinguish  mote  than  four  streams  of 
lava,  three  of  which  have  descended  on  the  S., 
and  one  on  the  N.  side ;  but  there  may  be  some 
streams  on  the  E.  side,  which  we  did  not  see.' 
(Travels,  p.  249.)  The  view  from  the  summit  is 
one  extended  scene  of  frigrhtful  desolation.  To- 
wards the  N.  the  country  is  low,  except  where  a 
jokul  here  and  there  towers  into  the  regions  of 
perpetual  snow.  Several  laige  lakes  appear  in 
different  places,  and  among  them  the  Fiske  Yatn 
b  the  most  conspicuous.  In  this  direction  the 
prospect  reaches  nearly  two-thirds  acrow  the 
island.  The  Bliefell  and  the  Lange  Jokuls  stretch 
themselves  in  the  distance  to  a  great  extent,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  enormous  masaes  of 
snow  heaped  up  on  the  plains.  The  SkaptAT  Jo- 
kul, whence  the  great  eruption  in  1783  l»oke 
forth,  bounds  the  view  towards  the  N£. :  this  is  a 
large,  extensive,  and  lofty  mountain,  and  appcan 
covered  with  snow  to  its"  very  base.  The  Tifoa, 
Tinfialla,  and  E^afialla  Jokuls  limit  the  view  to  the 
£.  To  the  S.  IS  an  extensive  plain  covered  with 
lava,  rugged  with  sharp  stones  and  other  volcanic 
substances,  imbedded  in  the  soil,  and  bounded  by 
the  sea. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  where  volcanic 
eruptions  have  been  spread  over  so  large  a  con- 
tinuous surface  as  in  Iceland,  no  part  of  the  island 
being  wholly  free  from  the  marks  of  their  agency. 
But  the  distribution  of  the  volcanic  energy  over 
so  wide  a  space  is  doubtless  the  reason  that  the 
eruptions  of  Hecla  are  far  behind  those  of  Etna 
and  Vesuvius,  both  in  frec^uency  and  magnitude. 
Since  1004,  only  22  eruptions  from  Hecla  have 
been  recorded,  but  some  of  these  lasted  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time ;  8  or  9  eruptions  have 
also  taken  place  within  the  same  period  from  the 
Kattlagiau,  Eyafialla,  and  Skaptar  Jokuls  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Hec  a ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  out  of  42  eruptions  mentioned  by  native 
authors  as  having  occurred  in  different  parts  of 
Iceland  since  the  year  900,  5  were  simultaneous, 
or  nearly  so,  with  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  4  with 
those  of  Etna,  and  1  (m  1766)  with  eruptions  of 
both  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  (Sir  G.  Mackenzie's 
Travels  in  Iceland,  pp.  236-254;  Henderson's 
Eacyc  des  Gens  du  Monde;  Lyell*s  Principles  of 
Geologv.) 

HEDON,  or  HEYDON,  a  bor.,  market-town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  York,  E.  riding,  middle 
div.  of  wap.  Holdemess,  on  the  Breamish,  6  m.  £. 
Hull.  Area  of  par.,  with  which  the  bor.  is  co- 
extensive, 1,440  acres;  pop.  1,080  in  1881,  and 
975  in  1861.  The  town  is  small  and  mean-looking, 
vrith  little  business  or  trade.  It  was  formerly  of 
greater  importance,  and  its  decay  ia  owing  to  the 
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choking  up  of  its  harbour,  and  the  greater  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  neighbouring  port  of 
Hull.  A  church,  diss(>nting  chapel,  and  charity 
school  are  its  only  public  buildings.  This  incon- 
Mderable  place  returned  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
from  the  Ist  of  Edward  VI.  down  to  the  Reform 
Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  The  franchise 
was  vested  in  the  freemen,  who  became  such  by 
descent,  apprenticeship,  or  pit :  the  seats  were 
usually  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

HKlDKLBERG,  a  dty  of  S.  Germany,  duch. 
fiaden.  and  the  seat  of  a  town  and  distnct  baili- 
wick, at  the  foot  of  the  Kaiserstuhl,  on  the  Neckar, 
about  12  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine 
at  Manheim,  30  m.  N.  Carlsruhe,  and  48  m.  S. 
Frankfort-on-Main,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort 
to  Basel  Pop.  16,289  in  1861.  The  town  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  b«iu- 
tiful  winding  valley  of  the  Neckar,  and  over- 
looked by  well-wooded  hills  at  the  back,  while 
rich  vineyards  cover  the  rising  ground  as  far  as 
the  Heiligenbciig  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  town  lies  close  to  the  bank,  and  the  principal 
street  {Hctuptttraaae),  into  which  most  of  the 
others  run,  is  nearly  a  mile  long.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  gloomy,  and  the  public  buildings  have 
no  pretensions  to  grandeur.  The  church  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  a  large  structure  with  a  very  lofty 
steeple,  is  divided  so  as  to  furnish  accommodation 
both  for  Protestant  and  Rom.  Catholic  worship. 
St,  Peter's  church  is  the  oldest  in  the  town,  and 
on  its  doors  Jerome  of  Prague  nailed  his  celebrated 
theses  expounding  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers. 
There  are  two  other  churches  and  a  Jews*  syna- 
gogue. The  University-house  is  a  phiin  buUding, 
in  a  small  square  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
contiguous  to  it  is  the  library.  In  the  same 
aquare  is  the  Museum  Club,  where  the  members 
of  the  University  dine,  and  meet  for  various  pur- 
poses. The  Anatomical  and  Zoological  Museum, 
m  the  suburbs,  was  formerly  a  Dominican  con- 
vent Connected  with  the  medical  school  are  3 
hospitals,  small  and  ill-ventilated,  and  not  accom- 
modating, in  the  whole,  more  than  about  60 
patients.  The  river,  only  navigable  here  for  barges 
and  rafts,  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  9  arches, 
750  ft.  long,  and  34  ft  broad;  and  at  its  foot, 
within  the  town,  is  a  heavy-lookins  building  with 
towers,  formerly  used  as  a  prison  for  riotous  stu- 
dents. The  Schlas9,  or  electoral  palace,  stands  on 
the  side  of  the  Giesbeig,  S.  of  the  town,  from 
which  its  ruins  have  a  most  imposing  aspect  This 
castle  was  sacked  and  partly  burnt  by  the  French 
in  1693,  and  afterwards  struck  by  lightning  in 
1764 ;  since  which  time  it  has  been  wholly  unin- 
habited :  it  is  now  roofless,  and  presents  a  mass 
of  red-sandstone  walls  perforated  with  windows. 
The  styles  of  architecture  partake  of  all  the  suc- 
cessive varieties  belonging  to  the  14th,  15th,  and 
16th  centuries.  The  most  ancient  part  is  the  £. 
front  part  of  which  was  built  in  th^  14th  century 
by  the  Elector  Otto  Henry:  it  is  a  solid  square 
building,  with  towers  at  each  end,  one  low  and 
round,  the  other  higher  and  of  octagonal  shape. 
A  more  modem  part  less  injured  tlian  the  rest,  is 
remarkable  for  its  tall  gables,  cui'ious  pinnacles, 
and  richly  ornamented  windows,  showing  it  to 
belong  to  the  17th  century.  The  front  towards 
the  Giesbeig  is  a  mere  mass  of  mouldering  but> 
tresses  and  crumbling  walls.  Within  the  ruined 
hall  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to  hold  a  sacred 
concert  once  in  three  years :  it  is  got  up  in  the 
most  spkndid  style,  and  is  attended  by  all  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  cellars  of 
the  castle  are  verv  extensive,  and  are  even  said  to 
communicate  with  the  town  below :  in  one  of  them 
is  the  famous  Heidelberg  tun,  now  empty,  but  said 


to  be  capable  of  holding  800  hhds.  The  terrace 
and  gardens  furnish  the  most  magnificent  views 
of  the  Neckar  and  its  windings,  and  of  the  Rhine 
glittering  here  and  there  in  the  distance:  spires 
and  towers,  of  numerous  cities  and  villages  dot  the 
landscape  which  is  bounded  S.  by  the  dusky  out- 
line of  the  Vosges.  Heidelberg  has  no  trade  of 
any  importance.  The  most  curious  objects  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Heidelberg  are  the  Wolfsbrun- 
nen,  the  Heiligenberg  and  its  ruined  castle,  and 
the  Kaiserstuhl.  From  the  top  of  the  tower  on 
this  last  hill  the  spire  of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  90 
m.  distant,  ma^  be  seen. 

The  university,  called  Jtuperto-carolina,  is.  ex- 
cept Prague,  the  oldest  in  Germany.  It  was 
founded  by  the  elector  Rupert  II.  in  1386,  and 
after  the  ravages  of  the  thirty  years*  war,  and 
that  of  the  Palatinate,  was  restored  by  the  elector, 
Charles  Louis,  under  whom  it  reckoned  Span- 
heim,  Freinshemius,  and  PufTendorf  among  its 
professors.  In  1802,  when  Heidelberg  was  ceded 
to  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  rector;  through  his  munificence  the  uni- 
versity funds  were  ereatly  increased,  and  a  fresh 
spur  was  given  to  the  exertions  of  its  professors. 
Its  present  income  from  the  government  is  40,000 
florins  (about  4,000(.),  which,  together  with  the 
income  arising  from  fees^  Ac,  is  applied  to  the 
payment  of  professors'  salaries,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  librarv.  There  are  four  faculties 
(divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy) ;  and  to 
these  are  attached  forty  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary professors,  and  twenty-one  private  tutors. 
The  faculties  of  law  and  medicine  are  those  most 
attended.  The  fees  commonly  paid  for  daily  lec- 
tures during  one  semester  are  from  twelve  to 
twenty  florins ;  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  a 
student  duting  a  university  session  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  45/.  Many  of  the  Germans,  how- 
ever, live  at  a  still  lower  rate.  The  library, 
which  in  the  unhappy  period  of  Heidelberg's  his- 
tory, was  pillaged  of  its  most  valuable  treasures 
to  enrich  the  papal  library,  a  part  only  of  which 
were  returned  by  Pius  VII.  in  1815,  now  contains 
120,000  vols.,  besides  a  large  number  of  rare  and 
very  valuable  MSS.  Connected  with  the  uni- 
versity is  an  homiletic  seminary,  a  philological 
seminary,  and  a  spruchr^oUegiumt  or  practical 
school  for  law  students.  There  is  a  good  gymna- 
sium for  junior  students,  and  seventeen  ele- 
mentary schools  are  supported  by  the  govem- 
ment« 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Heidelberg  is  not 
known;  but  it  ranked  only  as  a  small  town  in 
1225.  The  count-palatine,  Robert  enlarged  it  in 
1362,  and  the  period  reaching  thence  to  the  thirty 
years'  war  appears  to  have  been  the  era  of  its 
prosperity ;  for  it  then  displayed,  in  its  handsome 
buildings,  all  the  splendour  arising  from  a  flourish- 
ing trade,  and  the  residence  of  the  court  of  the 
electors  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  In  1622,  during 
the  thirty  years'  war,  the  town  was  taken  by 
count  Tilly,  after  a  month's  siege,  and  given  up 
to  be  sacked  for  three  days;  the  library  was  sent 
to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  imperial  troops 
retained  possession  of  the  place  during  eleven 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Swedes  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  kept  by 
them  till  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648.  lu 
1674,  in  consequence  of  disagreements  between 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  elector,  Charles  Lotus,  French 
army  under  Turenne  invaded  the  Palatinate, 
sacking  and  setting  fire  to  its  towns  and  villages. 
The  bufferings  of  Ueidelbeig  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, bore  no  comparison  to  the  severe  treatment 
which  it  met  with  in  1689  and  1693,  when  Melac 
and  Chamilly  ravaged  and  burnt  the  phice.    (See 
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Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  ch.  16.)  These 
repeated  calamitieB,  and  the  removal  of  the  elec- 
tor's residence  and  court  to  Manheim,  in  1719, 
contributed  to  diminish  its  importance  among  the 
towns  of  Germany ;  and  it  has  never  since  reco- 
vered either  its  trade  or  pop.  In  1802,  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  Heidelbejg  was  attached  to  the 
grand-duchy  of  Baden. 

HEILBRONN,  a  town  of  8.  Germany,  k.  of 
Wttrtemberg,  circ.  of  the  Neckar,  and  near  that 
river,  25  m.  N.  Stuttgard,  on  the  railway  from 
Carlsruhe  to  Anspach.  Pop.  11,653  in  1861.  The 
most  interesting  public  edifice  of  the  town  is  the 
church  of  St.  Kilian,  remarkable  for  the  pure 
Gothic  architecture  of  its  choir,  and  its  beautiful 
tower,  built  in  1529,  220  ft.  high.  The  town-hall 
is  an  antique  edifice,  in  which  many  imperial 
charters,  bulls,  and  otlier  ancient  records  are  de- 
posited. In  the  outskirts  of  the  town  is  a  tall 
square  tower,  in  which  G6tz  of  Berlichingen, 
celebrated  in  one  of  G5the*s  dramas,  was  confined 
in  1525.  The  house  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  is 
now  a  barrack;  on  the  other  hand,  the  orphan 
asylum  has  been  converted  into  a  royal  residence. 
There  are  three  Rom.  Cath.  and  two  Protestant 
churches,  a  richly  endowed  hospital,  a  house  of 
correction,  and  a  g3rmnasium  with  a  library  of 
12,000  vols.  Heilb^onn  retained  the  privileges  of 
a  ifree  city  of  the  empire,  originally  confeircd 
upon  it  by  the  emperor  Fred.  Barbarossa,  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  was 
formerly  a  place  of  importance,  from  its  position 
near  the  frontiers  of  the  circles  of  Swabia,  Fran- 
cooia,  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  it  still  has  an 
active  trade,  being  an  entrepot  for  the  merchan- 
dise sent  from  Frankfort  for  the  supply  of  S.  Ger- 
many. It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  doth, 
white  lead^  tobacco,  hats,  brandy,  paper,  oil,  gyp- 
sum and  silver  articles ;  and  some  trade  m  woollen 
and  cotton  goods.  The  tVUheimt  canalf  carried 
into  the  town,  facilitates  the  traffic  between  it 
and  the  Neckar.  Great  quantities  of  wine,  some 
of  ver>'  tolerable  quality,  are  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  <x>al  is  said  to  abound  in  the 
vicinity. 

UELDER  (THE),  a  marit  town  of  N.  Hol- 
land, on  a  projecting  point  of  land  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  that  prov.,  opposite  the  Texel,  40  m. 
N.  by 'W.  Amsterdam ;  lat.  629  67'  42"  N.,  long. 
4°  44'  56"  E.  Pop.  2,950  in  1861.  Being  im- 
portant from  its  position,  commanding  the  Mars- 
Diep,  or  channel  to  th'^  Zuyder  Zee,  and  having 
almost  the  only  deep  water  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  Holland,  it  is  strongly  fortified.  It  has  a  few 
manufactures,  and  some  trade  with  Amsterdam, 
with  which  city  it  communicates  by  the  Helder 
canal,  the  noblest  work  of  the  kind  in  Holla:. d. 
(See  Amsterdam.)  The  famous  Van  Tromp  was 
killed  in  an  engagement  off  the  Helder  in  1653. 
Il  was  taken  by  the  British  under  Sir  R.  Aber- 
crombie  in  1799. 

HELENA  (STO.    See  St.  Helbha. 

HELIER'S  (ST.),  the  cap.  of  tJie  Island  of 
Jersey  on  the  S.  coast,  90  m.  S.  Portland  Bill,  85 
m.  NW.  Granville,  and  89  m.  N.  St.  Malo;  lat 
490  18'  N.,  long.  29  13'  45"  W.  Pop.  of  tcwn  and 
par.  29,528  in  1861.  The  town  stands  on  the  £. 
side  of  St.  Aubin's  Bay,  on  a  slope  facing  the 
shore  between  two  rocky  heights,  on  one  of  which 
is  the  citadel,  Fort  Regent,  overlooking  the  har- 
bour. It  is  not  well  built,  and  in  the  old  and 
central  parts  the  streets  are  irregular  and  narrtw ; 
but  in  the  outskirts  they  are  regular  and  well 
built,  with  ornamented  garden  ground  in  front 
The  Royal  Square,  the  chief  open  space  ^-irhin 
the  town,  contains  the  par.  church,  built  in  1341, 
the  court-house,  reading-rooms,  and  a  laige  hotel 
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The  principal  public  buildings  besides  these,  are 
the  theatre,  gaol,  and  two  chapels,  one  being  of 
Gothic  architecture.  This  chapel  and  the  theatre 
are  the  only  edifices  that  have  any  claim  to  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  market-place  is  an  enclo- 
sure within  a  wall  and  iron  palisades,  and  the 
market  on  Saturday  presents  a  magnificent  dis- 
play of  vegetables^  miit  and  flowers,  besides 
poultry  and  game  fn»m  France.  Fort  Regent, 
which  cost  800,000/.,  was  erected  in  1806,  and 
possesses  all  the  usual  defences  of  a  regular  for- 
tress ;  but  it  has  little  accommodation  for  troops, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  injudiciously  planned. 
Another  fortress,  Elizabeth  Castle  (so  'called  be- 
cause it  was  first  built  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign) 
stands  on  a  rocky  islandf  f  m.  from  the  shore, 
which  at  low  water  may  be  reached  on  foot  by 
means  of  a  long  natural  causeway :  it  contains 
extensive  barracks,  and  appears  to  be  a  strong 
position.  Lord  Claiendon  resided  here  two  yean 
while  writing  his  histoxy  of  the  Rebellion.  The 
harbour  of  St  Helier's  is  formed  by  two  piers 
jutting  out  into  the  bay  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
town. 

HELIGOLAND  or  HELGOLAND  (an.  Her~ 
tha),  an  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  the 
North  Sea,  26  m.  from  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe 
and  Weser.  Area  5^  sq.  m.  Pop.  2,172  in  1861, 
of  whom  1,034  males  and  1,138  females.  The 
island  is  divided  it^to  two  parts,  a  high  cliff  and  a 
low  plain  communicating  with  each  other  by  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  on  which  is  cut  a  flight  of  190 
steps.  The  elevated  part  is  about  4,0<M  paces  in 
circ.,  a  precipitous  rock  of  red  conglomerate,  vanr- 
ing  from  90  to  170  ft«  in  height*,  and  covered  on 
the  top  with  thin  herbage,  but  without  tree  or 
shrub :  the  lower  part  is  much  smaller,  and  tlie 
entire  circ.  of  the  island  is  less  than  4  m.  The 
dimensions  are  continually  lessening,  owing  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  wbidi,  in  1770, 
separated  a  part  of  the  island,  now  an  uninhabited 
sandbank.  Lyell  (GeoL,  b.  i.,  ch.  7,)  attributes 
its  destruction  to  the  contest  between  the  waters 
of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  and  the  strong  ocean-tides 
of  the  North  Sea.  On  the  summit  of  the  cliffs 
stands  the  lighthouse,  kt  54^'  IV  84"  N.,  and 
long.  7°  53'  13"  E.  maintained  from  dues  paid  by 
British  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Hambaiig. 
The  church  also,  and  the  batteries,  are  conspicu- 
ous objects  from  the  sea.  Since  1821,  when  the 
military  establishment  was  broken  up,  the  bat- 
teries have  been  dismantled,  and  are  fiiUing  to 
decay.  The  church  is  a  plain  structure,  erected 
in  1682,  the  duties  of  which  are.  performed  by  a 
Lutheran  clergyman  salaried  by  government,  who 
is  likewise  the  head  master  of  the  free  school, 
which  is  attended  by  320  children.  The  little 
town  on  the  cliff  consists  of  about  850  houses 
chiefly  inhabited  by  small  traders  and  fishermen. 
On  tlie  lower  part  of  the  island  are  about  seventy 
fishermen's  huts,  the  only  remains  of  the  nume- 
rous storehouses  standing  here  during  the  war, 
when  this  island  was  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
contraband  trade.  Heligoland  has  two  good  na- 
tural harbours,  one  on  the  N.,  the  other  on  its  S. 
side ;  and  the  E>  of  it  is  a  roadstead,  where  ves- 
sels may  anchor  in  48  fathoms,  llie  people,  who 
are  of  Frisian  extraction,  and  speak  a  dialect  of 
that  language,  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  had- 
dock and  lobster  fisheries,  the  produce  of  which 
is  taken  to  Hamburg,  and  exchanged  for  those 
necessaries  which  this  island  does  not  supplr: 
some  thousands,  of  the  lobsters  come,  also,  to  tne 
London  market  Many  of  the  people  are  excel- 
lent pilots,  and,  being  licensed  by  the  island 
authorities,  procure  lucrative  employment  from 
vessels  of  all  nations  entering  the  Elbe.     The 
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females  of  tbe  pop.  are  chiefly  engaged  in  raisiDg 
a  little  barley  and  oats  on  spots  where  vegetation 
-will  thrive,  and  in  tending  the  few  sheep  that 
graze  on  the  downs.  The  island  is  under  a  go- 
vernor appointed  by  the  crown ;  he  is  assisted  oy 
an  executive  and  a  legislative  council,  established 
by  an  order  in  council,  in  the  year  1864.  The 
total  civil  and  military  expenditure  of  the  colony 
amounted  to  960/.  in  1864.  The  dependency, 
though  useless  in  time  of  peace,  serves  in  war 
for  a  point  of  observation,  and  a  depdt  for  pro- 
duce. 

Heligoland,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  residence 
of  a  chief  of  the  Sicambri  or  N.  Frieslanders,  and 
was  the  seat  of  worship  of  the  Saxon  goddess 
Phoseta,  from  which  circumstance  its  name  (hofy- 
land)  was  derived.  It  was  in  the  possession  of 
Denmark  till  1807,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
British  government. 

HELLESPONT.    See  Dardaihelles. 

HELMSTADT,  a  town  of  NW.  Germany,  duchy 
Brunswick,  distr.  Sch5ningen,  and  cap.  circle  same 
name,  22  m.  £.  bv  S.  Brunswick,  and  30  m.  W. 
Magdeburg,  on  a  short  branch  of  the  railway  from 
Magdeburg  to  Hanover.  Pop.  6,820  m  1861. 
Heunstadt  is  an  old-fashioned  walled  town,  with 
four  gates :  the  fortifications  are  turned  into  pub- 
lic walks,  lined  with  lime-trees.  Its  two  suburbs 
are  called  Ostendorf  and  Neumark.  The  phices 
most  worthy  of  note  are  the  principal  square,  the 
Lutheran  diurch  of  St.  Stephen,  the  town-hall, 
and  the  circle-tribunal,  once  the  univcrsitv  build- 
ing. Besides  these,  there  are  three  other  churches, 
three  hospitals,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  Near  the 
town,  ui  the  forest  of  Marienbuxg,  are  some  medi- 
cinal spring ;  and  on  the  Ck)meliu8burg  are  the 
Lubbensteine,  four  enormous  altars  of  Thor  and 
Odin,  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  stones  somewhat 
similar  to  that  seen  at  Abury,  in  Wiltshire.  It 
was  once  the  seat  of  a  university,  founded  by 
JuUus,  duke  of  Brunswick,  in  1575,  which  was  in 
a  most  flourishing  state  till  the  establishment  of 
G&ttingen  university  thinned  its  members.  It 
was  suppressed  in  1809  by  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and 
a  portion  of  its  library  removed  to  Giittmgen.  A 
^mnasium  and  a  normal  school  are  the  only  ex- 
isting establishments  for  education.  Helmstadt 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  for  its  size.  Flan- 
nels, hats,  tobacco-pipes,  soap,  spirits,  and  liqueurs 
are  its  chief  manuractures.  It  has  four  markets 
in  the  year.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  originally 
built  by  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  in  782. 

HELSTONE,  a  parL  bor.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  bund.  Kerrier,  242  m. 
W.  by  S.  London,  and  15  m.  SW.  Truro.  Area  of 
par.  180  acres.  Pop.  of  municipal  bor.  3,843,  and 
of  pari.  bor.  8,497  in  1861.  The  town  stands  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  sloping  to  the  river  Loe  or  Cober, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  houses 
are  chiefly  ran^^  along  four  streets,  which  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles;  it  is  well  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  water  by 
streams  running  through  the  streets.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  an  ancient  town-hall,  and 
there  is  a  coinage  hall,  now  disused  and  let  for 
private  dwellings.  The  church  is  a  modem  struc- 
ture, on  high  ground,  having  a  fine  pumaded 
tower  90  ft.  high.  Tbe  dissenters  also  have  seve- 
ral places  of  worship,  and  the  Sunday  schools  are 
attended  by  500  cnildren.  The  grammar  school 
has  a  high  character;  and  there  is  a  good  national 
school.  Helstone  is  the  market  for  an  extensive 
farming  district,  and  also  participates  in  tbe  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  mining  speculations  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood :  the  mechanics  are 
numerous,  especiaflv  shoemakers,  and  the  town  is, 
on  the  whole,  in  a  tlmving  state.   Loe  Pool,  about 
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1  m.  below  the  town,  dries  at  low  water ;  but  fa- 
cilities have  been  afforded  to  the  trade  by  sea  by 
the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of  Portleveii, 
about  3  m.  distant.  Iron,  coal,  and  timber  are 
imported  in  large  quantities,  for  the  use  of  the 
neighbouring  mines.  A  singular  custom  prevails 
here,  called  the  Furrey-dance,  a  kind  or  joyous 
procession,  celebrated  May  8,  which  is  always 
observed  as  a  holiday.  The  town  received  its  first 
charter  from  king  John ;  and  Edward  I.  made  it  a 
coinage  town,  with  tbe  privilege  of  sending  two 
members  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  governing  <£artcr 
of  the  corporation,  previously  to  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  was  granted  in  1774.  The  last-men- 
tioned act  vested  the  government  in  four  aldermen 
and  twelve  councillors.  Corp,  revenue  l,120iL  in 
1862.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  elective 
franchise  was  vested  in  the  freemen,  elected  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen ;  but  it  had  been  for  many 
years  a  mere  nomination  bor.  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Leeds.  The  Boundary  Act  added  to  the 
old  bor.  the  entire  par.  of  Sithn^,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  par.  of^  Wendron.  Registered  elec- 
tors, 355  in  1865.  Markets  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays ;  fairs  on  the  Saturdays  before  Mid-lent 
Sunday  and  Palm  Sunday,  and  on  Whit  Monday, 
July  20,  Sept.  9,  Oct.  28,  and  the  first  three  Satur- 
days in  December. 

HELVOETSLUYS,  or  HELLEVOETSLUIS, 
a  fortified  town  and  port  of  Holland,  prov.  S.  Hol- 
land, on  the  Haring-vliet,  the  largest  mouth  of 
the  Rhine,  16  m.  SW.  by  W.  Rotterdam.  Pop. 
4,233  in  1861.  An  excellent  harbour,  capable  of 
accommodating  the  whole  Dutch  navy,  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  town,  and,  being 
bounded  by  a  pier  on  either  side,  extends  a  con- 
siderable way  mto  the  river.  It  has  also  a  large 
arsenal,  and  docks  for  the  construction  and  repair 
of  ships  of  war,  and  a  naval  school  It  used  to  be 
the  regular  station  for  the  English  and  Dutch 
packet  boats,  which  sailed  to  and  from  Harwich 
twice  a  week,  till  the  adoption  of  steam-packets 
for  the  convevance  of  the  English  mail  to  Rotter- 
dam, in  1823.'  William  III.  embarked  at  Helvoet^ 
sluys  fur  England  in  1688. 

HEMEL-UEMPSTEAD,  a  market  town  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Hertford,  bund.  Dacorum,  22 
m.  NW.  London,  and  16  m.  W.  Hertford,  near  the 
London  and  North  Western  railwav.  Pop.  of  par. 
7,948  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  7,3i0  acres.  The 
town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hiU,  dose  to  the 
small  river  Gade,  and  consists  of  a  main  street, 
lined  with  tolerably  good  houses.  The  church,  in 
a  spacious  churchyard,  is  cruciform,  with  an  em- 
battled tower  surmounted  by  a  high  octagonal 
steeple  :  the  architecture  was  originally  Norman, 
and  the  W.  door  is  considered  by  Dallaway  one  of 
the  finest  spedmens  in  England  Many  altera- 
tions and  enlargements  have,  however,  been  made 
at  subsequent  periods,  which  greatly  diminish  the 
beauty  of  the  edifice.  The  town-hall,  the  only 
other  public  edifice,  is  a  long  narrow  building, 
with  an  open  space  underneath  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  farmers,  who  bring  thither  large 
quantities  of  com  for  sale  on  Thursday,  the  mar- 
ket day.  Within  the  par.  are  two  endowed  free 
schools,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls ;  besides 
which  there  are  two  infant  schools,  two  national 
schools,  and  two  schools  of  indust^.  The  chief 
employinent  of  the  female  part  of  the  pop.  is 
straw-plaiting,  and  this  art  is  taught  to  children 
in  dame-schools.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some 
large  paper-mills ;  and  vrithm  4  m.  of  the  town 
there  are  numerous  flour-mills.  The  Grand  Junc- 
tion canal  and  North  Western  railway  are  1^  m. 
SW.,  and  greatly  contribute  to  increase  the  traffic 
of  the  place,  by  the  facility  they  afford  for  the 
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transit  of  com  and  other  agricultural  produce. 
Hemel-Hempstead  waa  incorporated  by  Henry 
VIII.,  and  the  inhabitants  are  empowered  to  have 
a  bailiff  and  to  hold  courts  of  pie-poudre  during 
fairs  and  markets.  This  corporation,  however,  is 
mentioned  neither  in  the  commissioners'  report, 
nor  in  the  schedules  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act. 
Markets  on  Thursdaj';  fair  for  sheep,  Holy  ITiure- 
day :  statute  fair,  third  Monday  in  September. 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES,  a  market  town,  mu- 
nicipal bor.,  and  par.  of  England,  oo.  Oxford,  hund. 
Binfield,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Thames,  22  m. 
SE.  Oxford,  85  m.  W.  London  by  road,  and  d5f 
m.  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town 
3,419,  and  of  par.  8,676  in  1861.  Area  of  par. 
1,920  acres.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Chiltem  range,  which  is  here  well 
covered  with  beech  and  other  forest  timber.  The 
£.  entrance  is  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  five 
arches,  built  in  1786 ;  and  the  first  object  present- 
ing itself  to  the  view,  on  entering  from  London, 
is  the  church,  a  handsome  though  irregular  Gothic 
structure,  built  at  diflerent  times,  and  having  a 
lofty  tower,  ornamented  at  the  angles  with  taper 
octagonal  turrets,  rising  to  a  considerable  height 
above  the  battlements.  It  contains  some  curious 
monuments,  and  a  library  bequeathed  by  Dean 
Aldrich  in  1737.  The  Hi^h  Street,  which  runs 
W.  from  the  bridge,  is  wide,  well  paved,  and 
lighted,  and  lined  with  good  houses:  at  its  ftirther 
end,  on  the  rise  of  a  hill,  stands  the  town-hall,  a 
neat  building,  on  pillars,  having  on  the  upper  story 
a  hall,  council  chamber,  and  other  rooms;  its  lower 
part,  which  is  open,  being  used  as  a  market  house. 
Crossing  the  High  Street  at  right  angles  are  two 
other  streets,  much  narrower,  and  lined  with  in- 
ferior houses.  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  some 
almshouses  endowed  by  Lougland,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  several  schools.  The  principal  of  the 
latter  are  the  '  United  Charity  Schools,'  founded 
in  1604,  and  endowed  with  land.  The  chief  in- 
dustry of  Henley  is  malting,  but  the  trade  has 
much  declined  of  late  years;  and  the  town  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  possess  any  peculiar  manufac- 
ture at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  corp.  town,  iu 
governing  charter  being  granted  in  1722,  having 
a  recorder,  ten  aldermen  (one  of  whom  is  mayor), 
and  sixteen  burgesses.  Quarter  sessions  and  a 
court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  are  held  here. 
"Markets  on  Thursday,  for  com  and  other  grain : 
fair^  March  7,  Holy  Thursday,  Thursday  in  Tri- 
nity week,  and  the  Thursday  after  Sept.  21,  chiefly 
for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

HERACLEA  PONTICA,  also  called  PERIN- 
THUS,  a  famous  marit  city  of  antiquity,  now 
called  Erekli,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Mmor,  on 
the  Euxme  Sea;  lat.  41°  16'  N.,  long.  81°  80'  E. 
*  Heraclel^'  sa3rs  Major  Rennell, '  has  filled  the  page 
of  history  with  its  grandeur  and  misfortunes;  and 
its  remains  testifv  its  former  importance.'  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  descnbes  it  as  situated  on  an  elevated 
neck  of  land  about  one  stadium  in  length,  the 
houses  thickly  set,  and  conspicuous  for  their 
height,  out-topping  one  another,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  an  amphitheatre.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  appearance  that  it  exhibits  at  the  present 
day :  and  the  harbour,  though  neglected,  is  mag- 
nificent, forming  a  roadstead  like  a  hone-shoe. 
The  walls  are  now  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and 
constructed  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a  former  ram- 
part. In  the  part  fronting  the  sea,  where  are  the 
remains  both  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  wall,  huge 
blocks  of  basalt  and  limestone  are  piled  one  on 
another  and  intenningled  with  columns  and  frag- 
ments of  Bvzantine  cornices  with  Christian  in- 
scriptions,  iht  castle  upon  the  height  is  in  ruins. 
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Only  a  part  of  the  ancient  city  was  contained 
wirliin  the  wall,  the  outer  portion  extending,  in  tbe 
form  of  a  triangle,  to  a  small  river-valley,  in 
which  was  formerly  a  harbour  defended  by  two 
towers.  The  modem  town  comprises  five  mu'sques, 
two  khans,  two  public  baths,  and  about  800  houses, 
60  of  which  belong  to  Greek  Christians  and  tbe 
rest  to  Mahommedans.  According  to  the  Diet. 
G^g.,  it  manufactures  linen  cloth,  and  exports 
flax,  silk,  wax,  and  timber;  importing  coffee, 
sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  and  iron. 

The  ancient  Heraclea,  founded  by  the  Megareans, 
early  attained  to  considerable  wealth  and  import- 
ance as  a  place  of  trade.  The  inhab.  maintained 
their  independence  for  several  years,  subject  only 
to  a  tribute  paid  to  the  Persian  monarch.  The 
Heracleote  supplied  the  10,000  Greeks,  under 
Xenophon,  on  their  memorable  retreat,  with  ves- 
sels to  carry  them  back  to  Cyzicus.  The  repub- 
lican government  was  overUirown,  about  tamo 
880  B.C.,  by  Clearchus,  one  of  the  chief  citizens, 
in  whose  family  the  government  continued  nearly 
a  century.  Heraclea  fumished  succoura  to  Pto- 
lemy against  Antigonus;  and  afterwards,  not- 
witlistanding  the  aid  fumbhed  to  Rome  by  its 
marine,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance,  both  ofiennvc 
and  defensive,  with  that  powerful  state,  it  was  pil- 
la^  by  Cotta,  under  the  pretext  that  it  had 
resisted  the  exactions  of  the  publicans  (or  tax- 
farmers)  of  Rome.  Its  splendid  library,  temple, 
and  public  baths  were  plundered  and  set  on  fin?, 
and  many  of  the  inhab.  put  to  death  by  the  con- 
queror. The  city,  however,  continued  to  flourish 
under  the  Roman  emperon,  and  coins  of  Trajan 
and  Severus  are  extant,  in  which  it  is  styled 
metropoliM  and  augutta.  The  fleet  of  the  Goths 
waited  here  for  the  return  of  the  second  expedition 
that,  in  the  time  of  Gallienus,  ravaged  Bythynia 
and  Mysia ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  still  prosperous 
even  so  recently  as  the  reign  of  Manuel  Comme- 
nus.  Athenaeus  informs  us  that  it  was  celebrated 
for  its  wine,  almonds,  and  nuts.  (Touraefort,  il; 
Walsh's  Constant  101. ;  Geog.  Joum.  ix.) 

HERAT,  or  HERAUT,  formerly  Hkri  (an. 
Aria  or  Artacoana)^  a  city  of  W,  Caubul,  in  anti- 
quity the  cap.  of  Ariana,  and  one  of  the  mosic 
renowned  cities  of  the  E.,  and  still  the  largest  and 
most  populous  town  of  the  modem  prov.  of  Kho- 
rassan,  and  the  cap.  of  an  independent  chieTship. 
It  stands  on  the  Herirood  (an.  Arhu),  in  a  fertile 
plain,  880  m.  W.  by  N.  Caubul,  270  m.  N W.  Caii- 
dahar,  410  m.  NE.  Yezd,  and  410  m.  SSW.  Bok- 
hara ;  ItLt,  84°  50'  N.,  long.  62©  27'  E.  Pop.  esti- 
mated some  years  since  by  Christie  at  100,000; 
but  at  present  it  does  not  probably  exceed  45,000. 
of  whom  2-3rds  are  native  inhab. ;  about  1-lOth 
port  Dooraunee  Afghaiui,  and  the  rest  Moguls, 
Eimauks,  Hindoo  merchants,  Jews,  and  other 
strangers.  Previously  to  1824,  when  the  city  was 
besieged  by  the  Candahar  troops,  it  covered  a 
large  extent  of  ground,  having  had  acme  con- 
siderable suburbs  outside  the  w^ls.  It  now  con- 
sists of  only  the  fortified  town,  8-4ths  of  a  m. 
square,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls  of  unbumt 
brick,  erected  upon  a  solid  mound  formed  by  tlic 
earth  of  a  broad  wet  ditch,  which  goes  entirely 
round  the  city,  and  is  filled  by  springs  withii: 
itself.  There  ara  five  gates,  each  defended  by  a 
small  outwork ;  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  fortress 
is  the  citadel,  a  square  castle  of  burnt  brick, 
flanked  with  towers  at  the  angles,  and,  like  the 
town  itself,  built  on  a  mound  enclueed  by  a  wet 
ditch.  The  mterior  of  Herat  is  divided  into  quar- 
ters by  four  long  bazaars,  covered  with  arched 
brick,  which  mn  from  four  of  the  gates,  and  meet 
in  a  small  doomed  quadrangle  in  the  centre  of  the 
city.    (Condlly.)     It  is  said  to  have  about  4,000 
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dwclling-hoiiBes,  1,200  shops,  17  caravanserais, 
and  20  baths,  besides  many  mosques,  and  fine 
public  reservoirs.  But,  notwithstanding  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  water,  and  abundant  means  for 
imtiirin^  cleanliness,  Herat  is  one  of  the  dirtiest 
places  in  the  £.  *  Many  of  the  small  streets 
which  branch  from  the  main  ones  are  built  over, 
and  form  low  dark  tunnels,  containing  every 
offensive  thing.  No  drains  having  been  contrived 
to  carry  oflf  the  rain  which  falls  within  the 
walls,  it  collects  and  stagnates  in  ponds,  which 
are  dug  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  resi- 
dents cast  out  the  refuse  of  their  houses  into  the 
streets,  and  dead  cats  and  dogs  are  commonly  seen 
lying  upon  heaps  of  the  vilest  filth.  Rugm  i»t— "  it 
is  the  custom" — ^was  the  only  apology  I  heard 
from  those  even  who  admitted  the  eviL'  (Conolly, 
iL  3,  4.)  The  residence  of  the  prince  is  a  mean 
building,  standing  before  an  open  square,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  gallows  and  the  great 
mosque.  The  latter,  a  lofty  and  spacious  edifice, 
supposed  to  date  from  the  twelfth  century,  sur- 
mounted with  elegant  domes  and  minarets,  and 
ornamented  with  shining  painted  tiles,  is  going 
to  decay.  *  But  though  the  city  of  Herat,*  savs 
Conolly, '  be  as  I  have  described  it,  without  the 
wails  all  is  beauty.  The  town  is  4  m.  distant 
from  hills  on  the  N.,  and  12  from  those  which 
run  S.  of  it.  The  space  between  the  hUls  is  one 
beautiful  extent  of  little  fortified  villages,  gardens, 
vineyards,  and  corn-fields.  A  bund  is  thrown 
across  the  Herirood ;  and  its  waters,  being  turned 
into  many  canals,  are  so  conducted  over  the  vale 
of  Herat,  that  every  part  of  it  is  watered.  The 
most  delicious  fruits  are  grown  in  the  valley ;  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  plentiful  and  cheap ;  and  the 
bread  and  water  of  Herat  are  proverbial  for  their 
excellence.'  (lb.  ii  4,  6.)  Herat,  fi-om  its  exten- 
sive trade,  has  acquired  the  appellation  of  bundarj 
or  emporium,  it  being  a  grand  centre  of  the  com- 
merce t)etween  Caubul,  Oishmere,  Bokhara,  Hin- 
dostan,  and  Persia.  From  the  N.,  E.,  and  S.,  the 
chief  goods  received  are  shawls,  indigo,  sugar, 
chintz,  muslins,  leather,  and  Tartary  skins,  wmch 
are  exported  to  Meshed,  Yezd,  Kerman,  Ispahan, 
and  Tehran;  whence  dollars,  tea,  china-ware, 
broad  cloth,  copper,  pepper,  and  sugar  candy, 
dates  and  shawls  from  Kerman,  and  carpets  from 
Ghaen,  are  imported.  The  staple  commodities  of 
Herat  are  saffron  and  assafoetida:  silk  is  ob- 
tainable in  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  in  sufi- 
cient  quantity  for  commerce.  Many  lamb  and 
sheep  skins  are  made  up  into  caps  and  cloaks; 
and  when  Conolly  visited  the  city,  there  were  in 
it  more  than  150  shoemakers*  shops.  The  latter 
were,  however,  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand 
of  the  prov.,  and  many  camel  loads  of  slippers 
were  brought  from  Candahar.  The  carpets  of 
Herat  are  m  great  repute  for  their  softness,  and 
brilliancy  of  colour;  but  the  trade  in  them  has 
declined  of  late  years.  The  greatest  capitalists 
here  are  the  Hindoo  merchants.  AmileN.  ofthe 
town  are  the  remains  of  what  anciently  was  the 
wall  of  Heri,  not  far  from  which  are  the  magni- 
ficent ruins  of  a  place  of  worship,  built  by  a  de- 
scendant of  Timour.  The  princes  of  his  house 
constructed  several  palaces,  gardens,  and  cemete- 
ries on  the  hill  range  N.  of  Herat,  traces  of  which 
still  exist.  Herat  is  capable  of  being  made  a 
place  of  great  strength.  An  army  might  be  gar- 
risoned in  it  for  years  with  every  necessary  imme- 
diately within  its  reach;  and  the  infiuenoe  of  any 
W.  power  in  possession  of  this  fortress  would  be 
felt  over  all  the  country  £.,  as  far  at  least  as 
Candahar.  It  lon^  formed  the  cap.  of  an  exten- 
sive empire  transmitted  by  Timour  or  Tamerlane 
to  his  sons.    It  thence  passed  under  the  rule  of 
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Persia;  was  taken  in  1715  by  the  Doorannee  Af- 
ghans; in  1731,  by  Nadir  Shah:  and  retaken  by 
the  Afghans,  under  Ahmed  Shah,  in  1749.  Since 
then,  the  Persians  have  often  attacked  it  unsuc- 
cessfully. 

HEUAULT,  a  marit.  ddp.  of  France,  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  kingdom,  formerly  a  part  of  the  prov. 
of  Languedoc,  between  lat  43o  18'  and  43°  67'  N., 
and  long.  2^  83'  and  4®  13'  E. ;  having  NW.  the 
d^pe.  Tarn  and  Avevron,  SW.  Aude,  NE.  GanI, 
and  SE.  and  S.  the  Mediterranean.  Length,  N£. 
to  SW.,  73  m.;  average  breadth,  about  80  m. 
Area,  619,799  hectares ;  pop.  409,391  in  1861.  The 
slope  of  this  d^p.  is  from  NW.  to  SE.,  and  most  of 
its  rivers  run  in  that  direction;  but  the  Herault, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  has  mostly  a  SW. 
course  from  the  dep.  Gard,  in  which  it  rises,  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Mediterranean,  15  m.  SW.  Cette. 
Its  total  length  is  31  leases,  3^  of  which  are  na- 
vigable. A  long  succession  of  lagoons,  occupying 
an  area  of  more  than  40,000  hectares,  lines'  the 
coast,  on  which  there  are  several  good  ports,  in- 
cluding those  of  Agde  and  Cette.  The  climate, 
though  hot  and  dry, is  generally  healthy:  the  soil 
is  mostly  calcareous.  It  appears  from  ofiicial  re- 
turns that  156,566  hectares  are  arable,  and  8,587 
in  pasture ;  that  there  are  of  vineyards  103,683 
hect.,  woods,  77,644  hect.,  and  heaths  and  wastes, 
upwards  of  214,000  hect.  The  growth  of  wine  is 
the  princijial  branch  of  industry.  About  2,080,000 
hectol.  are  made  annually,  400,000  hectol.  of  which 
are  exported,  and  a  similar  quantity  used  for  home 
consumption ;  the  rest  is  converted  into  brandy. 
The  best  kinds  are  the  red  wines  of  St.  George  and 
Viragues,  and  the  white  wines  of  Frontignan  and 
Lunel.  Com,  which  is  chiefly  wheat,  ¥rith  some 
oats  and  rye,  is  not  grown  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  home  consumption;  the  annual  produce  la 
about  1,000,000  hectol.  Oil,  olives,  figs,  and  dried 
fruits  form  important  articles  of  commerce.  There 
are  some  237,000  mulberry-trees  in  the  d^p.,  from 
which  500,000  kilog.  of  silk  cocoons  were  obtained. 
Bees  are  hugely  reared ;  and  wax  to  the  value  of 
nearly  a  million  of  francs  is  annually  exported. 
The  number  of  large  properties  is  greatly  above 
the  avenq^  of  the  d^ps.  The  pilchard  and  other 
fisheries  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  lagoons, 
employ  a  great  many  hands ;  and  it  is  estimated 
that  75,000  quintals  of  fish  are  annually  taken, 
worth  545,000  fr.  Herault  is  rich  in  mineral  pro- 
ducts ;  iron,  copper,  and  coal  mines,  and  (quarries 
of  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  and  granite  are 
wrought.  The  princip^  manufactures  are  those 
of  woollen  cloths,  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  of  which 
Montpellier  is  the  chief  seat :  there  are  others  of 
paper,  chemical  products,  perfumery,  and  liqueurs 
many  distilleries  and  dyeing  establishments,  and 
a  good  deal  of  salt  is  ixiade  m  the  marshes.  He- 
rault is,  however,  much  more  an  agricultural  and 
commercial,  than  a  manufacturing  d^p.  Mont- 
pellier, Cette,  and  Agde  have  extensive  trade,  and 
their  intercourse  with  the  interior  is  promoted  by 
several  navigable  canals,  of  which  the  Cantd  du 
Midi  is  the  chief.  Herault  is  divided  into  4  ar- 
ronds.,86  cantons,  and  328  communes;  chief  towns, 
Montpellier,  Beziers,  Lod^ve,  and  St.  Pons.  This 
dep.  ancientJy  formed  a  part  of  Narbonnese  Gaul, 
and  contains  many  Celtic  and  Roman  antiquities. 

HERCULANEUM,  or  HERCULANUM  (Cic 
ad  Att.  vii  3),  an  anc.  and  now  buried  city  of  Cam- 
pania, in  Italy,  close  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  8 
m.  SE.  that  city.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is 
unknown,  and  its  early  history  fabulous ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  held  by  Osci,  Pelasgi, 
and  Samnites,  before  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Romans.  Velleius  Paterculus  tens  us  that 
its  inhab.  took  an  active  part  in  the  social  and 
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civil  wars,  and  that  the  city  suffered  coiisiderablv 
in  consequence.  Little  more  is  known  about  it 
except  its  destruction  with  Pompeii  and  Stabile, 
by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  The  volcano 
liad  for  some  centuries  been  inactive,  and  even 
covered  ^'ith  verdure ;  but  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reimi  of  Titus,  a.d.  79,  it  burst  forth  with  great 
violenoe,  and  caused  those  terrible  disasters  so  well 
described  by  the  younger  Pliny,  in  two  entire 
epistles  (vi  16,  and  20),  and  more  briefly  by  Ta- 
citus : — *  Luctum  eUtuUt  atrox  et  contmuuM  tremor 
terra,  quern  aecuta  eat  horrenda  Vetuvii  montii  oonr- 
Jiagratto.  Pufcherrima  Campama  ora  miseri  foe- 
data:  obruta  que  urbea  Herculanium  et  Pompeii: 
vaxta  hominum  strageM,  quos  inier  periSre  Agrippa 
ejuaque  mater  Drunlla,  At  studiorum  fama  mors 
C,  Plinii  fvit  inaignitior.^  (App.  Chron.;  Martial 
alludes  also  to  the  fate  of  Herculaneum : — 

*  Hie  locus  Herculeo  nomine  clarus  erat : 
Cuncta  jaoent  flammis  et  tristi  mersa  fa  villi.' 

Epigr.  iv.  43. 

The  city  appears  to  have  been  completely  buried 
under  showers  of  ashes,  over  which  a  stream  of 
lava  flowed,  and  afterwards  hardened.  The  figure 
of  the  coast  itself  was  altered  bv  the  burning  tor- 
rent; and  thus».when  the  local  features  were  so 
wholly  changed,  all  knowledge  of  the  dty,  beyond 
its  name,  was  soon  lost.  After  a  concealment  of 
more  than  sixteen  centuries,  accident  led  to  the 
discovery  of  its  ruins.  In  1713  the  Prince  d*El- 
boBuf,  a  French  nobleman,  who  was  building  a 
palace  at  Portici,  having  need  of  materials  for 
stucco,  procured  larj^  quantities  of  marble  and 
terra  cotta  from  the  smking  of  a  well  on  his  estate. 
Aa  the  sinking  proceeded,  the  workmen,  when 
about  76  fU  below  the  surface,  came  to  fragments 
tif  statues ;  and  the  prince  then  ordered  excava- 
rions  to  be  made,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  the  remains.  A  vault,  a  marble 
door-way,  and  several  statues  of  vestals,  were  dis- 
closed with  little  labour;  but  the  works  were  soon 
afterwards  stopped  by  the  jealousy  of  the  court  of 
Naples.  Twentv-five  years  after,  on  the  accession 
of  Don  Carlos,  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  to  the  throne 
of  Naples,  the  works  were  resumed  on  a  grander 
scale,  and  a  theatre,  chalcidictma,  two  temples,  and 
a  villa,  were  successively  discovered  and  exca- 
vated. Owing,  however,  to  the  clumsy  manner 
in  which  the  mining  was  conducted,  discreditable 
alike  to  the  engineer  and  the  government  employ- 
ing him,  the  statues  and  columns  were  needlessly 
injured  and  demolished,  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
earth,  instead  of  being  brought  to  the  surface,  was 
used  to  fill  up  one  part  as  another  was  searched. 
In  consequence  of  tnis  procedure,  a  small  portion 
of  the  theatre  is  all  that  is  now  accessible ;  and 
the  works,  together  with  the  interest  excited  by 
them  among  the  Neapolitans,  have  long  been  dis- 
continued. The  whole  extent  of  the  ground  ex- 
plored was  about  600  yards  from  NW.  to  SE., 
oy  800  yards  in  breadth.  The  largest  street  was 
the  NE.  limit,  beyond  which  it  was  supuosod  the 
mining  could  not  be  carried  without  endangering 
the  town  of  Kesina.  Parallel  with  it  was  another 
street,  and  three  others  cut  them  at  right  angles, 
llicse  streets  appear  to  have  been  paved  with  lava, 
like  those  of  modem  Naples,  a  fact  which  proves 
that  there  must  have  been  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
prior  to  that  which  overwhelmed  the  city.  The 
theatre  was  situated  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town, 
which  is  supposed  by  Winkelmann  to  have  ex- 
tended nearly  2  m.  along  the  shore,  but  without 
any  ^eat  breadth.  The  theatre  appears,  from  an 
inscnption  on  its  architraves,  to  have  been  built 
by  Memmius,  and  its  dimensions  are  as  follow : — 
External  circumference,  290  ft ;  internal  ditto  as 


far  as  stage,  280  fl, ;  internal  diameter,  150  ft. ; 
width  of  stage,  70  ft. ;  height,  not  known. 

There  were  18  rows  of  benches,  besides  3  above 
the  portico;  and  the  entrance  to  them  was  by 
vomtioria  or  passages  leading  firom  the  three  tires 
of  arched  corridors  which  ran  round  the  building, 
and  communicated  by  steps  with  the  exterior.   Uh 
walls  were  cased  with  polished  marble;  both  in- 
side and  outside   beautiful  statues  and  highly 
wrought  columns  were  found.    The  floor  was  com'- 
posed  of  thick  squares  of  yellow  marble,  many  of 
which  still  remained  when  Winkelmann  examined 
the  place.    The  theatre  is  supposed  to  have  been 
capable  of  accommodating  3,000  spectators,  snii 
was  tlierefore  very  much  smaller  than  many  othei^ 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  extant    In  the  chief 
street  which  is  36  ft.  wide,  having  a  raised  foot- 
way on  either  side,  with  portions  of  columns  show- 
ing the  existence  of  an  old  colonnade,  are  the 
remains  of  a  forum,  or  chalcidieum^  and  of  two 
temples.    The  forum  is  an  oblong  building,  228  fu 
long  and  132  ft  broad,  with  a  colonnade  of  42  pil- 
lars running  round  its  exterior ;  and  it  had  5  en- 
trances, 8  m  front  formed  by  4  great  pilastecs 
decorated  with  equestrian  statues,  and  2  smsUer 
entrances  at  the  sides.    The  buildings  are  all  cased 
with  marble  except  under  the  cofonnade,  where 
the  walls  are  covered  with  frescoes.    One  of  the 
equestrian  statues  formerly  at  the  front  entrance  has 
been  restored,  and  is  reckoned  quite  a  chd^-d'ceMvrt 
of  ancient  art    The  two  temples  are  united  under 
a  single  roof,  and  the  entire  length  of  both  u  192 
ft.,  and  the  breadth  60  ft    They  are  ver>'  unequal 
in  size ;  but  are  highly  ornamented  internally  with 
columns,  frescoes,  and  inscriptions.    Among  the 
private  buildings  excavated,  all  of  which  were 
small,  with  only  one  story,  was  a  suburban  vilb 
most  profusely  decorated  with  statues  and  fresco 
paintings.   1 1  seems  to  have  been  extensive,  haviij<r 
rooms  extending  along  the  side  of  the  garden ;  but 
they  are  all  on  the  same  story.    Here  were  found 
the  celebrated  papyri,  upwards  of  580  in  number.' 
the  unrolling  of  which  has  given  so  much  trouble 
to  the  learned,  and  which  would  appear  to  be  little 
better  than  thrown  away,  if  the  value  of  the  400 
already  unrolled  and  partly  published  may  be  taken 
as  any  criterion  of  tlie  value  of  the  others.    The 
subjects  are  various;  but  the  works  and  their 
authors  are  alike  uninteresting.  (PhiL  Transac  for 
1755 ;  Sir  H.  Davy's  Report  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Koval  Institution  for  April,  1819.)     Close  to  this 
villa  a  large  tank,  or  piscina,  was  discovered,  2  ju 
ft  long  and  27  ft  broad,  with  semi-circular  eodtf, 
and  enclosed  by  a  balustrade  on  which  were  ranged 
many  exquisitely  wrought  bronze  figures,  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  royal  palace  at  Naples. 
The  ornamental  beds  and  arrangements  of  the 
garden  were  still  discoverable,  and  at  its  extremity 
towards  the  sea  was  a  pavilion  floored  with  African 
marble  and  jaune  antique.    The  precious  relics  of 
antiquity,  so  fiir  as  they  were  capable  of  removal, 
were  taken  to  Naples,  and  are  now  deposited,  with 
the  other  relics  from  Pompeii,  in  a  large  museum 
in  a  wing  of  the  king's  palace.    The  collection  h 
most  extensive,  and  comprises  not  only  frescoes, 
sUtues,  and  works  of  art  but  also  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture,  such  as  tripods,  chandeliers,  lamps, 
basins,  patene,  mirrors,  articles  of  the  toilet  mu- 
sical and  suigical  instruments,  and  even  cooking 
utensils.    Engravings  and  descriptions  of  them  will 
be  found  in  David   and   Marechal's  Antiquitcs 
d'Herculanum,  12  vols.  4to.,  and  also  in  that  in- 
structive little  work,  Pompeii,  in  the  Libraty  of 
Eutert.  Knowledge.     The  paintings  which  have 
been  cut  from  the  walls  on  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally executed  have,  since  their  restoration  to 
the  light  lost  somewhat  of  their  brightness ;  but 
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thr  ri)linirs  an.'  still  wonderfully  Trcah.  Tfieir  merit 
of  connse  varies  extremely,  and  many  are  incorrect 
in  drawing ;  but  the  vigour  of  the  touches  by  which 
Aome  of  the  Agures  are  expressed,  and  the  graceful 
elegance  of  the  attitudes  selected  by  the  painter 
arc  tnilv  astonishing.  The  mont  beautiful  of  these 
were  talcen  from  the  walls  of  the  theatre  at  Her- 
culaneum,  and  the  subjects  ma^  be  understoo<l  at 
.1  glance,  by  those  acquainted  with  Grecian  historpr 
and  mythology.  Among  the  statues,  the  palm  is 
generally  given  to  a  Mercury  and  a  drunken  Faim : 
Imt  there  arc  many,  of  bronze  as  well  as  marble, 
fit  most  exquisite  beauty:  both  the  statues  and 
busts  are  very  numerous.  In  the  collection  of 
medals,  a  gold  mcdalliim  of  Sicily,  struck  in  the 
16th  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  is  considered 
by  virtuosi  l-o  be  the  most  rare  and  curious.  On 
the  whole,  the  remains  of  Uerculaneum,  so  varied 
and  perfect,  throw  a  light  on  the  arts  and  domestic 
customs  of  the  Romans,  which  no  mere  description 
by  a  classic  author  could  give.  Antiquity  here 
seems  to  revive,  and  we  are  carried  back  to  the 
rlays  when  Rome  was  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
(Encyc  Metrop.  art.  Herculanenm,  by  Rev.  G,  C. 
Kenouard;  Winkelmann's  Letters  on  Heroal&- 
neum,  noutm;  Gell's  Pompeii;  Moore's  Italy,  ii) 
HEREFORD,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  having  N.  the  co.  Salop,  E. 
Worcester,  and  Gloucester,  S.  the  latter  and 
Monmouth,  and  W.  Drecknock  and  Radnor.  Area, 
«36  sq.  m.,  or  584.828  acres,  of  which  about  500,000 
are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  The  aspect  of 
this  CO.  is  every  where  rich  and  beautiful;  the 
surface  is  finely  diversified  with  gentle  eminences 
and  valley's,  'magnificent  woods,  orchards,  and 
meadows,  enclosed  with  hedges  and  rows  of  trees. 
It  is  usually  represented  as  being  every  where 
remarkable  for  fertility  ;  but  it  has  probaoly  been 
in  this  respect  overrated,  and  though  the  soil  in 
many  districts  be  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the 
kingdom,  it  has,  uotmthstanding,  a  considerable 
extent  of  inferior  land.  It  produces  excellent  crops 
nf  wheat  and  barley,  and  is  one  of  the  principial 
cyder  cos.  Its  wool  is  also  esteemed  etiual,  if  not 
superior,  to  anv  produced  ebewhere  in  England. 
The  Hereford  breed  of  <Mittlt'  are  deservedly  held 
in  high  estimation :  thoy  an*,  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
with  white  faces,  throats,  and  bellies,  and  fatten 
(^isily ;  are  excellent  workers,  and  are  remarkably 
riuiet  and  docile ;  but  as  respects  the  dair>*,  they 
are  good  for  nothing.  Nearlv  half  the  field  labour 
of  the  CO.  is  performed  by  tfie  cattle.  The  wool 
of  the  Ryland  sheep,  formerly  so  celebrated  for  its 
fineness,'  has  been  injured  by  crossing  by  the 
T>ci(*estcr$ ;  but  the  carcass  of  the  animal  has  been, 
in  consequence,  materially  improved,  and  the 
weight  of  the  fieece  increased.  Agriculture  is  in 
a  pretty  advanced  state  in  this  co ,  but  there  is  a 
great  want  of  drainage.  Turnips  are  pretty  exten- 
sively cultivated;  and  a  vast  improvement  has 
been*  effected  in  many  districts  by  means  of  irriga* 
lion.  Hops  are  largelv  grown,  particularly  on  the 
lx»rdets  of  Worccstcr:«hire,  from  12,000  to  12,600 
acres  being  under  this  crop.  Property  is  variously 
divided :  there  are  a  few  large  estates,  with  many 
of  a  medium,  and  some  of  a  small  size.  The 
tenures  of  gavelkind  and  bor.  English  exist  in 
some  districts,  but  are  usually  nullified  by  will. 
The  farms,  which  are  mostly  Uirge,  are  usually 
held  from  year  t<»  year.  All  the  more  modem  farm 
buildings  are  of  bnck  and  slated,  those  of  older 
date  bemg  principally  thatched.  Oak  bark  is  an 
im{K)rtant  product.  Iron  ore  has  been  discovered, 
but  it  is  not  wrought;  and  the  other  minerals 
8e«m  to  be  of  no  importance.  If  we  except  cyder, 
which  is  pttxluced  to  a  greater  extent  here  than  in 
any  other  county,  manufactures  are  inconsiderable ; 


gloveS}  however,  are  made  at  Hereford  and  Leo- 
minster, and  some  coarse  woollens  in  a  few  places. 
Principal  rivers,  Wye,  Lug,  and  Munnow.  The 
Wye  is  navigable  to  Hereford  for  barges  carrying 
from  18  to  20  tons,  but  the  navigation  is  difficult, 
and  but  little  to  be  depended  on.  Hereford  is 
divided  into  11  hunds.  and  219  pars. ;  it  sends  7 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.,  8  lor  the  co.  and  2 
each  for  the  bors.  of  Hereford  and  Leominster. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.  7,625  in  1866.  The 
census  of  1861  showed  a  pop.  of  128,712,  living  in 
26,814  houses.  The  gross  annual  value  of  real 
property  assessed  to  income-tax  was  781,446/1  in 
1857,  and  811,669/.  in  1862. 

Hbrkford,  a  city  and  parL  bor.  of  England,  co. 
same  name,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  hun(L  Grims- 
worth,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Wye,  118  m.  WNW. 
London,  and  66  m.  SW.  Birmingham,  on  the 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  15,585  in  1861.  The 
city  stands  on  a  gravelly  soil,  in  a  valley,  near  the 
centre  of  the  co.  The  pari,  bor.,  which  is' co-exten- 
sive with  the  old  mun.  bor.,  comprises  the  entire 
nars.  of  All  Saints,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Owen's,  St. 
Nicholas,  with  parts  of  St.  Martin's,  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  exclusive  of  out-townships ;  and 
extends  about  8^  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  nearly  4 
m.  from  E.  to  W.,  enclosing  an  area  of  about  2,220 
acres.  The  new  municipal  horough  excludes  about 
2-6ths  (chiefly  rural  tracts)  of  &e  above  district. 
The  streets  are  wide,  straight,  macadamised, 
flagged,  and  well  lighted  with  ^as.  The  private 
dwellings,  almost  entirely  of  bnck,  are  generally 
old-fashioned,  some  few  only  being  of  modern 
construction.  Among  the  many  public  edifices 
the  largest  is  the  cathedral,  founded  in  825,  re- 
built in  1072,  and  thoroughly  *  restored'  in  1862-3. 
It  is  a  cruciform  structure  of'^the  Saxon  and  early 
Norman  style,  and  at  the  pomts  of  intersection 
rues  a  fine  square  tower  160  ft.  hi^h.  The  fall  of 
the  tower  and  a  part  of  the  nave  in  1786  led  to 
the  erection  of  a  very  plain  W.  end.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  cathedral  is  850  ft,  length  of  the 
great  transept  100  ft,  breadth  of  nave  and  side 
aisles  74  ft.,  height  of  nave  68  feet^  height  of  entire 
builduig  91  ft.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the 
aisles  by  two  rows  of  massive  columns,  sustaining 
semicircular  arches,  over  which  are  rows  of  arcades 
with  pointed  arches.  At  the  E.  end  are  the  Ladye 
Chapel,  an  octangular  chapter  house,  and  a  well- 
stocked  and  valuable  library.  The  N.  porch  is 
generally  admired  as  a  specimen  of  the  ornamental 
Cirothic  style.  Within  the  church  are  many  fine 
monuments,  among  which  that  of  Bishop  Can- 
telupe  (who  died  in  1287)  i*  beanlifully  orna- 
mented with  the  most  delicate  sculpture.  Ad- 
joining the  cathedral  are  the  college  and  bishop's 
palace,  in  the  former  of  which  are  apartments  for 
the  vican  and  other  officers  of  the  establishment. 
The  cloisters  connecting  the  palace  with  the  church 
are.  considered  curious  and  handsome.  A  triennial 
musical  festival  takes  place  within  the  cathedrat 
the  profits  of  which  are  given  to  charitable  insti- 
tutions within  the  county.  A  side  cha])el  is  used 
as  the  parish  church  of  St  John  liaptist  the  living 
of  which  is  held  under  the  dean  and  chapter.  Of 
the  other  parish  churches,  that  of  All  Saints,  which 
is  united  with  St  Martin's,  has  a  tall  and  well- 
proportioned  steeple,  but  is  otherwise  tin  interesting. 
St  Peter's,  which  is  united  with  St  Owen's,  is  a 
plain  building  with  a  spire.  ITie  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  »  old-fashioned  and  uninteresting ;  the 
rectory  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.    The  dissenting 

f  laces  of  worship  belong  to  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
ndependenta.  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics. 
Numerous  day  and  Sunday  schools  are  connected 
both  with  the  churches  and  chapels;  and  there  is 
a  good  cluuity  school  for  clothing  and  educating 
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60  boys  and  80  girls.  The  free  ranamar  school, 
locally  known  as  the  College  School,  was  either 
founded  or  enlarged  by  Queen  Elizabeth :  but  it 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  to  be 
now  almost  useless,  notwithstanding  the  20  exhi- 
bitions which  it  offers  to  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge:  connected  with  this  school  is 
Dean  Langford's  charity,  which  clothes  and  edu- 
cates four  children,  and  sends  them  to  Brazennose 
College,  Oxford,  with  scholarships  of  Sbl  per 
annum  for  four  yean.  Among  the  numerous  and 
richly  endowed  charities  of  Hereford,  the  principal 
are : — 1.  St.  Ethelbert's  Hospital  for  10  aged  per- 
sons, having  an  income  of  160/.  yearly.  2. 
Coningsby's  Hospital,  founded  in  1625,  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  monastery,  and  providing  lodging, 
clothing,  and  ISL  a  year  each  to  14  old  soldiers, 
and  a  salary  of  20/.  for  a  chaplain.  8.  Lazarus's 
Hospital,  once  used  for  lepers  and  others  afflicted 
with  contagious  diseases,  but  now  an  almhouse 
for  six  poor  women,  who  divide  19/.  yearly.  4. 
St.  Giles's  Hospital,  established  in  1290,  as  a 
monasteiy  of  Grey  Friars,  and  given  bv  Richard 
II.  to  the  corporation,  by  which  it  was  formed  into 
an  almshouse  for  five  poor  men,  who  are  clothed, 
and  share  SOL  yearly.  6.  William's  Hospital, 
providing  six  decayed  tradesmen  with  good  lodjg- 
ings,  and  8/1  10«.  each  per  month,  and  a  chaplain, 
at  a  salary  of  20/.,  who  also  officiates  in  the  last- 
mentioned  hospital.  6.  Price's  Hospital,  fur  12 
men,  who  are  lodged  and  paid  2/.  a  month  each. 
7.  Trinity  Hospital,  a  handsome  brick  building,  in 
which  16  poor  people  are  lodged,  clothed,  and 
pensioned,  at  5s.  each  per  week.  The  last  five  of 
these  charities  are  in  Uie  patronage  of  the  corpora- 
tion, who,  accordinp^  to  the  statement  of  the 
municipal  commissioners,  formerly  used  their 
influence  for  the  most  corrupt  purposes.  Many 
other  minor  endowments  belong  Doth  to  the  cor- 
poration and  the  parishes;  indeed  few  cities  in 
England  possess  so  many  charitable  trusts  as 
Hereford.  (Charity  Comm.,  82nd  Rep.)  A  laige 
infirmary,  supported  by  subscriptions  and  bene- 
factions,* and  containing  accommodation  for  70 
patients,  stands  SE.  of  the  city,  near  the  Castle 
Green.  The  union  workhouse,  completed  in  1838, 
stands  on  the  NE.  side,  outside  the  city.  The 
chief  public  buildings  not  yet  noticed  are  the 
Shire-hall,  desired  bv  Sir  R.  Smirke,  having  a 
fine  Doric  portico.  The  ancient  t<iwn-hall,  an 
old-fashioned  wood  and  plaster  building,  supported 
on  pillars  forming  an  arcade,  was  pulled  down  in 
1 86 1 .  Of  other  public  edifices  there  are  the  guild- 
hall, built  of  brick ;  the  theatre ;  the  co.  gaol,  a 
well-arranged  prison,  in  which  the  silent  s^'stem 
and  hard  labour  are  rigorously  enforced ;  and  the 
town  gaol,  which  is  very  small.  Though  the 
principal  streets  contain  many  ^ood  dw^elling- 
houses  and  shops,  there  are  no  evidences  of  any 
very  active  or  thriving  establishments.  The  Wye 
is  navigable  by  barges  up  to  the  city,  except  'in 
dry  summers  or  dunng  heavy  floods. 

Hereford  received  its  first  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion in  1189,  from  Richard  I.,  but  the  governing 
charter,  previously  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
was  panted  by  William  III.,  in  1697.  The  cor- 
poration now  comprises  a  mayor,  six  aldermen, 
and  eighteen  councillors  ;  the  city  is  divided  into 
three  wards.  Hereford  has  sent  two  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  since  the  23rd  Edward  I.,  the  franchise, 
pre^nously  to  the  Reform  Act,  being  vested  in 
freemen,  resident  or  non-resident,  who  became  so 
by  birth,  marriage,  apprenticeship,  gift,  or  pur- 
chase. Reg.  electors,  969  in  1862.  Gross  annual 
value  of  real  propertv  assessed  to  income  tax, 
60,059/.  in  1867;  and' 64,012/.  in  1862.  Quarter 
and  petty  sessions,  and  a  mayor's  court,  for  the 
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recovery  of  debts,  are  held  within  the  dty.  The 
local  acts  are  14  Geo.  III.  c  88,  and  56  Geo.  III. 
c  23.  Market-days  on  Wed.  and  Sat,  the  Wed. 
after  St.  Andrew's  day  being  the  *  great  market.' 
Fairs,  first  Tuesday  afler  Feb.  2,  and  Oct.  2  for 
cattle,  cheese,  and  farming  produce,  being  among 
the  laigest  in  England.  Cattle  fairs  are  also  held 
on  Wed.  in  Easter  week,  and  July  1.  The  May 
fair,  called  the  bishop's  fair,  lasts  nme  days. 

During  the  disputes  between  Henry  III.  and  bis 
barons,  and  in  the  ware  of  Yotk  and  Lancaster, 
Hereford  was  repeatedly  the  seat  of  hostilities; 
and  its  fine  castle  and  strong  walls,  according  to 
Leland,  were  so  much  injured,  that  in  the  time 
of  Henrj'  VIII.  they  were  going  fast  to  ruin. 
During  the  parliamentary  wars  it  was  gazri»oned 
by  Charles  I.,  and  twice  besieged :  in  1643  it  foir- 
rendeped  to  the  parL  troops  under  Sir  W.  WaUer, 
and  being  retaken  by  the  royalists,  was  nearly  the 
last  that  opened  its  gates  to  the  parliament.  The 
ancient  fortifications  and  castle  are  wholly  de- 
stroyed, and  their  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  public 
promenade,  maintained  by  subscription  and  form- 
mg  the  favourite  resort  of  the  inhabitants. 

HERFORD  or  HERVORDEN,  a  town  of  the 
Prussian  dom.,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  Minden, 
cap.  circ.  of  the  same  tiame,  on  the  Werra,  15  m. 
S W.  Min<^en,  on  the  railway  from  Minden  to  Dli»- 
saldorf.  Pop.  10,714  in  1861.  The  town  has  courts 
of  justice  for  the  circle  and  district,  a  large  prison, 
a  gymnasium,  and  Rom.  Catlu  high  school,  and 
manufactures  of  cotton  doth  and  yam,  leather, 
tobacco,  and  linen  goods.  The  central  musAum 
of  arts,  antiquities,  and  manufactures  for  West- 
phalia is  established  at  Heiford. 

HERISAU,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Ap- 
penzell,  div.  Outer  Rhodes,  5  m.  WNW.  Appen> 
zcll.  Pop.  9,618  in  1860.  Herisan  is  cap.  of  the 
canton,  jointly  with  Trojen,  these  towns  being 
alternately  the  seat  of  the  legislature.  It  stands 
on  a  height,  at  tiie  junction  of  two  small  streams, 
which  turn  the  machinery  of  numerous  factories. 
The  prindpal  manufactures  are  those  of  cottons 
and  silks,  the  last  of  recent  introduction.  It  has 
an  ancient  church,  in  which  the  archives  of  the 
Outer  Rhodes  are  kept^  a  pretty  large  public 
library,  orphan  asylum,  court  of  justice,  and 
arsenal,  Near  it  is  the  Heinrichsbad,  one  of  the 
most  frequented  watenng-plaoes  in  £.  Switzer> 
land. 

HERMANSTADT  (Hung.  Nacy-Szehen)^  a 
town  of  Transylvania,  cap.  of  the  Saxon  land, 
in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  on  the  Tibin,  a 
branch  of  the  Aluta,  71  m.  SSE.  Clausenbuig,  and 
70  m.  W.  Cronstedt.  Pop.  18,588  in  1857.  The 
town  partly  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  b  thence 
divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  town.    It  is 

Eretty  well  built,  mostly  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
as  a  square  ornamented  with  a  statue  and  foun- 
tain ;  but  still  it  has  a  dull  and  stagnant  appear- 
ance. It  has  three  suburbs,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  double  wall,  having  a  foss  and  five  gates.  The 
most  remarkable  public  bnildinfrs  are  the  palace  of 
Daron  Bruckenthal,  the  favourite  minister  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  containing  an  extensive 
library  and  fine  museum ;  the  churches,  eleven  in 
all  (among  them  five  Lutheran,  two  Calvinist, 
three  Rom.  Cath.,  and  one  Greek) ;  the  barracks, 
the  military  hospital,  and  the  orphan  asylum. 
The  Lutherans  have  a  gymnasium,  in  which  the 
study  of  divinity,  law,  and  philosophy  is  pursued, 
and  a  free  school ;  besides  w^hich,  there  is  a  Rom. 
Cath.  gymnasium,  and  a  normal  schooL  Her- 
manstadt  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  troops  in  Transylvania,  and  several 
departments  or  the  government,  as  the  customs 
and  post-supcrmtcndence,  are  located  here.    It  is 
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A  place  of  considerable  trade,  having  three  mar- 
kets in  the  year,  and  it  has  manufactures  of  linen 
and  woollen  cloths,  and  hats.  There  is  a  brisk 
overland  trade  through  Wallachia  into  Turkey. 
The  Herroanstadters  are  said  to  be  of  Flemish 
origin.  There  are  not  less  than  seven  distinct 
dialects  among  these  Saxons,  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  different  paits  of  Germany 
from  which  they  originally  came. 

The  town,  wtuch  takes  its  name  from  Hermann, 
the  Saxon  chief  who  conquered  Transylvania,  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  1160,  and  to  have 
early  possessed  many  valuable  rights  and  pri- 
Aoleges  under  the  Hungarian  government;  the 
greater  part  of  the  town,  however,  was  built  in 
the  16th  century.  It  was  once  the  capital  of 
Transylvania,  and  was  then  in  its  most  flourish- 
ins  condition. 

HERTFORD,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  having 
S.  Middlesex,  E.  Essex,  N.  Cambridge,  and  W. 
Buckingham  and  Bedford.  It  has  a  very  irre- 
gular outline,  and  a  detached  portion  at  Coleshill 
is  wholly  surroundedby  Buckingham.  Area,  611 
sq.  m.,  or  891,141  acres,  of  which  about  350,000 
are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture,  A  ridge  of  chalk 
hills,  from  800  to  900  ft.  high,  runs  along  the  N. 
fnmtier  of  the  co.,  and  the  rest  of  its  surface  is 
beautifully  diversified  with  uplands  and  vallevs  : 
it  has  many  thriving  plantations,  and  a  more  than 
ordinary  proportion  of  fine  seats,  among  which 
Ajihridge  and  Hatfield  occupy  the  first  rank.  The 
sub-soil  is  generally  chalk.  It  has  every  variety 
of  soil,  and  may,  on  the  whole,  be  said  to  be  of 
about  an  average  degree  of  fertility.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  land  is  in  tillage ;  and  the 
wheat  and  barley  of  this  co.  are  reckoned  equal  to 
those  of  any  other  district  in  England.  Agricul- 
ture is  not,  however,  in  a  verj'  advanced  state. 
IVo  white  crops  not  unfrequently  follow  each 
other ;  and  the  land  is  mostly  ploughed  very  shal- 
low. Drill  husbandly  is  but  little  introduced. 
Meadow  land  is  in  general  much  better  managed 
than  the  arable,  the  quantity  of  hay  produced 
being  laige,  and  the  Quality  superior.  'Few  cattle 
are  raised  or  fed  in  tnis  county ;  but  the  stock  of 
sheep  is  considerable.  Few  laif^e  estates.  Farms 
of  various  sices,  but  not  generally  laige.  Leases, 
where  grants,  are  usually  for  seven  or  fourteen 
years.  With  the  exception  of  chalk,  the  minerals 
are  of  no  importance.  Manufactures  not  very  im- 
portant Paper,  however,  a  made  on  a  large  scale, 
of  the  best  quality,  and  by  the  most  improved  ma- 
chinery, near  Watford  and  Rickmansworth.  Malt- 
ing is*  extensively  carried  on  at  Ware,  Hitchin, 
and  other  towns  ;*and  a  good  deal  of  straw  plait  is 
made  in  different  parts  of  the  county ;  silk  and 
cotton  are  also  spun,  and  ribands  made,  at  Tring, 
Watford,  and  St.  Albans.  In  1861,  the  numbers 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  leading  manufactures 
and  occupations  were  as  follows: — Paper,  626; 
straw  plat,  8,753;  matting,  437;  silk,  968;  far- 
mers, 1,839;  shepherds,  398.  Principal  rivers, 
Lea,  Rib,  Beane,  Colne,  Gad,  drc.  The  Grand 
Junction  Canal  passes  through  its  W.  parts,  and 
it  is  also  traversed  by  the  London  and  North 
Western  and  Great  Eastern  railways.  There  are 
castle  ruins  at  Berkhampstead  and  Hertford ;  and 
a  fine  abbey  church  at  SL  Albans,  the  Roman 
A'erulamium,  from  which  Bacon  took  both  his 
titles.  Hertfordshire  was  in  Fla\na  Cscsariensis, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Mercian  and  the  £. 
Saxon  kingdoms.  Hertfordshire  has  8  hunds.  and 
185  pare.;  it  sends  7  mcms.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz. 
3  for  the  co.,  and  2  each  for  the  bors.  of  Hertford 
and  St.  Albans.  Registered  co.  electors,  5,779  in 
1865.  The  census  of  1861  showed  a  pop.  of 
178,280  inhab.  living  m  84,893  houses.   The  gross 


annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income 
tax  was  856,278^  in  1857,  and  974,606i.  in  1862. 

Hertford,  a  pari.  bor.  and  market-town  of 
England,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  hund.  Hertford,  on 
the  Lea,  19  m.  N.  London  by  road,  and  26  m.  by 
Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop'.  6,769  in  1861.  The 
porL  bor.  includes,  besides  the  old  bor.  and  liber- 
ties, portions  of  the  parishes  of  Brickendon  and 
Bengeo.  The  town,  which  stands  in  a  valley, 
though  irregularly  laid  out,  is  respectable  in  ap- 
p^mmce,  well  paved  and  flagged,  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  lighted  with  gas.  There 
are  2  churches,  which  serve  for  all  the  parishes, 
the  otiiers  having  been  demolished.  All  Saints, 
the  Corp.  church,  is  a  spacious  cruciform  structure 
in  the  later  English  stvle,  with  a  square  tower  and 
spire ;  and  St.  Andrew^  at  the  S.  end  of  the  town, 
though  smaller  in  extent,  is  handsome,  and  has  a 
low  embattled  tower  and  spire,  and  a  laige  gallery 
within,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  children  b^ 
longincto  Christ's  Hospital  There  are  5  chapels; 
the  Independents,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
the  Society  of  Friends,  have  commodious  places 
of  worehip.  ^  Among  the  public  charities  in  Hert- 
ford, the  chief  are, — 1.  A  well  endowed  free  gram- 
mar-school, founded  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  hav- 
ing seven  scholarehips  at  Peter-house,  Cambridge, 
2.  The  Green-coat  School,  founded  and  endowed 
in  1760,  in  which  about  50  bovs  are  educated.  3. 
The  branch  school  of  Christ's  hospital,  occupying 
a  large  brick  building  with  wings,  and  accommo- 
dating 500  of  the  younger  pupils  of  that  great  es- 
tablishment 4.  A  girl's  charitv  school,  attended 
by  about  50  children.  5.  An  Infant  school.  6. 
An  almshouse  for  aged  people,  built  and  endowed 
with  502.  a  year.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are— the  castle,  originally  built  in  909,  afterwards 
enlarged,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Marqub  of 
Salisbury;  the  shire-hall,  erected  in  1771,  under 
which  is  the  corn-market ;  the  sessions-house,  in 
which  the  assizes  are  held ;  and  the  gaol,  on  the 
K  side  of  the  town. 

Hertford  is  a  busy  town,  and  there  are  severrl 
mills  on  the  Lea,  the  principal  trade  being  meal- 
ing and  malting,  the  produce  of  which  it  ex- 
changes with  London  for  cods  and  other  commo- 
dities. There  are  also  some  laige  breweries,  and 
an  extensive  distilleiy.  The  markets,  held  on 
Saturday,  are  among  the  largest  in  the  S.  of  Eng- 
lang  for  com:  fairs  for  cattle  are  held  on  the 
Saturday  fortnight  before  Easter,  and  on  May  12, 
July  5,  and  Nov.  8.  This  bor.  received  its  earliest 
corporate  privileges  from  William  the  Conqueror : 
its  markets  were  granted  by  Edward  III.  The 
corporation  now  consists  of  a  mayor,  3  other  alder- 
men, and  12  coundllors,  and  holds  a  commission 
of  the  peace :  corn,  rev.,  1,468^  in  1862.  Hertford 
sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  to  the  50th  of  Edward  III.,  when  it  was 
relieved  from  the  burden,  on  the  plea  of  poverty, 
and  did  not  regain  the  privilege  till  the  22d  of 
James  I.,  since  which  time  it  has  exercised  the 
franchise.  Down  to  the  passing  of  the  Kefomi 
Act,  the  electors  were  the  householders  and  free- 
men resident,  when  they  received  their  freedom. 
Registered  electors  590  in  1862.  Gross  annual 
value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income-tax 
27,132/.  in  1857,  and  2 7,56  U  in  1862. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Hertford  is  un- 
certain. At  the  time  of  tlie  Doomsday  survey, 
the  town  and  lands  were  divided  between  the 
Conqueror  and  eight  of  his  followers.  In  the  wars 
between  John  and  his  revolted  barons,  the  castle, 
originally  built  by  Edwanl  the  Elder,  was  taken 
from  the  king,  after  a  month's  siege.  It  was  re- 
stored in  the  following  reign,  and  in  1345  was 
granted,  with  the  earldom  of  Hertford,  to  John  of 
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Gannt,  who  made  it  his  usual  residence,  llie  castle 
was  afterwards  inhabited  by  the  queens  of  Henry 
IV.,  v.,  and  VI. ;  and  here,  also,  160  years  later, 
Queen  Elizabeth  occasionally  resided  and  held  her 
courts. 

HESSE-CASSEL,  or  ELECTORAL  HESSE 
(Germ.  KurheMen)^  a  state  of  W.  Germany,  con- 
sisting of  a  central  territory  (havinfi^  NW.  Prus- 
(dan  Westphalia  and  Waldeck,  NE.  Hanover  and 
Prussian  Saxony,  E.  Weimar,  SE.  and  S.  Bavaria, 
and  W.  Frankfort,  Nassau,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt), 
and  several  small  deuiched  portions,  the  chief  of 
which  arc  the  co.  of  Schaumbei;e  to  the  N.,  and 
the  lordship  of  Schmalkalden  to  the  E.  The  whole 
territory  lies  between  kt.  oO^  6'  and  52<^  25'  N., 
and  long.  8°  30'  and  10°  40'  30"  E. 

The  electorate  of  Hease-Cassel  is  divided,  for 
administrative  purposes,  into  four  provinces,  of  the 
following  area  and  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1858  and  of  1861  :— 


liower  Hene 
Upper  Hesae 
Folda.  .  . 
Honaa     .    . 

Total.    . 


Area  In  Rnf- 
Sq.  MUn 


2,086 
875 
887 
MS 


185S 


8fi0,648 
118,950 
185,506 
121,683 


4,430 


726,686 


isei 


858,806 
119.493 
186,572 
128,583 


738,454 


The  population  of  the  country  was  567,866  in 
the  year  1818,  and  kept  on  slowly  increasing  till 
1849,  when  came  a  period  of  decline.  The  census 
of  1849  showed  a  population  of  759,751,  which  had 
sunk,  in  1852,  to  755,350.  The  next  census  of 
1855  showed  a  further  diminution  to  736,392,  or  a 
loss  of  18,958  souls.  The  census  of  1858,  given 
above,  registered  the  disappearance  of  another 
10,000  innabitonts.  Thus,  in  nine  years,  the 
country  lost  nearly  6  per  cent,  of  ita  population, 
mostly  by  emigration  to  North  America.      « 

The  greater  part  of  Hesse-Cassel  belong  to  the 
table-land  of  central  Germany,  of  which  it  forms 
the  N.  extremity,  sometimes  called  the  *  Hessian 
terrace.'  Its  N.  part  is  traversed  by  the  Werra 
mountains ;  its  central  portion  is  occupied  by  the 
plateau  of  Fulda;  and  its  territory  towards  the 
SE.  and  S.  covered  by  the  Kh&n,  Spessart,  and 
other  mountain  ranges,  which  enter  Hesse  from 
Bavoiia.  No  summit,  however,  rises  higher  than 
the  MeiMner,  belonging  to  the  Wena  range,  which 
is  2,327  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  de- 
tached district  of  Schmalkalden,  between  the 
Prussian,  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Saxe-Gotha  terri- 
tories, is  covered  bv  the  Thuringian  forest  moun- 
tains, and  Schaumberg,  between  Hanover,  Lippe 
Detmold,  and  Prussia,  by  ramifications  of  the 
Harz.  Electoral-Hesse  belongs  principally  to  the 
basin  of  the  Weser,  which  bounds  it  on  the  N., 
and  receives  the  Fulda,  Werra,  Eder,  Schwalm, 
Diemel,  and  Lahn ;  the  Main  bounds  it  on  the  S., 
and  receives  the  Kinzig  and  Nidda.  There  are 
many  huge  ponds,  especially  in  tlie  N.,  though 
none  is  large  enough  to  be  called  a  lake.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  but  in  winter  the  cold  is  severe, 
except  in  the  prov.  Hanau,  S.  of  the.  elevated 
plateau  of  Fulda,  and  in  the  vale  of  the  Werra, 
where  some  wine  of  an  inferior  sort  is  grown. 
The  medium  temp,  of  the  year  throughout  the 
Electorate  is  about  50^  Fahr.  The  soil  is 
stony,  sandy,  and  no  where  particularly  fer- 
tile,'except  in  Hanau.  It  is  there  very  produc- 
tive^ and  rj'c  is  reported  to  yield  16  or  20  fold, 
and  wheat  and  barlev  in  good*  situations  as  much 
as  24  fold,  but  such  statements  are  uniformly 
almost  greatly  exaggerated.    The  whole  country, 


however,  is  capable  of  being  rendered  much  more 
productive  than  at  present ;  only  the  narrow  val- 
leys and  the  lower  portions  of  the  hill  slopes  are 
cultivated,  and  the  valleys,  which,  from  their  con- 
fined extent  are  exposed  to  excessive  moisture, 
are  very  imperfectly  drained.  A  degree  of  indo- 
lence pervades  the  people  in  the  rural  (Ustricts ; 
the  villages  have  more  of  the  Bavarian  than  the 
Saxon  character,  being  often  composed  of  mere 
ruinous  wooden  hovels :  and  the  inhab.  are  com- 
monly dirty,  squalid,  and  slovenly.  Agriculture 
is  their  chief  occupation ;  it  is  in  the  most  forwaid 
state  in  the  valleys  of  the  larger  rivers.  More  com 
is  grown  than  is  required  for  home  consumption ; 
it  is  principally  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  These  are 
ewety  where  cultivated ;  wheat  is  grown  chiefly  in 
Lower  Hesse :  the  yearly  produce  of  these  four  spe- 
cies of  grain  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  icheffd. 
Buckwheat  is  grown  only  in  Schaumbeig,  and 
some  parts  of  Fulda ;  and  maize  is  confined  tn 
Hanau.  About  350,000  9chejfel  of  pulse  of  varioos 
kinds  are  annually  grown,  and  from  700,000  to 
800,000  9ch.  of  potatoes ;  these  products  compose 
the  chief  articles  of  food  in  the  higher  distncLs 
besides  which,  potatoes  are  used  to  some  extent  in 
distilleries.  Tobacco,  esteemed  the  best  in  Ger- 
many, is  grown  in  Hanau,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wenra  in  Schmalkalden :  its  annual  produce  aver- 
ages from  17,000  to  20,000  cwt  Flax,  also,  of 
good  quality,  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  3  X. 
provs.,  and  about  } 50,000  stem  are  obtained 
yearly.  Wine,  which  is  almost  exclusively  pro- 
duced in  Hanau,  does  not  amount  to  above' 1,000 
eitnera  a-year.  Orchards  are  every  where  nnme- 
rous ;  hemp,  hops,  chicory,  poppy-seed,  and  culi- 
nary vegetables,  are  the  remaining  articles  of  cul- 
ture. Hesse-Cassel  is  one  of  the  moat  richly- 
wooded  countries  of  Europe ;  nearly  l-8d  of  its 
surface,  particularly  in  Fulda,  Hanau,*  and  Schmal- 
kalden, is  covered  with  forests.  In  the  Thurin- 
gian forest,  and  in  Hanau,  firs  are  the  principal 
trees;  in  the  more  level  country  oak,  elm,  and 
beedi,  predominate:  the  oaks  axe  in  some  parts 
very  fine.  Juniper  berries  form  an  article  of  con- 
siderable export  from  Lower  Hesse.  The  pastum 
are  good,  but  cattle  are  not  numerous.  There 
were,  in  1861,  31,167  oxen,  123,468  cows,  and 
500,217  sheep.  Hogs  and  poultry'  arc  plentiful; 
not  so  bees.  Game  is  not  very  abundant,  and 
fisheries  contribute  but  little  to  tKe  support  of  the 
inhab.  The  peasantr}',  like  their  neighbtnin 
throughout  Westphalia,  are  principally  hereditary 
tenants;  and  there  are  men  among  them  who 
boast  of  being  able  to  pmve  that  they  still  oilti- 
vate  the  same  farms  on  which  their  ancestors  lived 
before  Charlemagne  conquered  the  descendants  of 
Herrman  (/fnnimua),or,  for  any  thing  th^  knov, 
before  Herrman  himself,  drawing  hish<Hrdes  frrmi 
these  very  valleys,  annihilated  the  legions  of  Varus. 
Mining  is  pursued,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  provF. 
About  56,000  cwt.  of  iron,  5,140  cwL  of  cobalt,  and 
1,000  cwt.  of  copper  are  obtained  annually.  There 
were  formerly  some  tolerably  productive  silver 
mines  near  Frankenberg,  in  Upper  Hesse,  but  they 
had  long  ceAsed  to  be  wrought :  a  small  (Quantity 
of  silver  still,  however,  is  obtained  near  Bieber,  in 
Hanau.  About  235,000  cwt  of  rock-salt,  800.000 
cwt,  of  coal,  400,000  cw^t.  of  bovey  coal,  and  turf 
in  large  quantities  are  annually  produced.  Coal 
of  a  good  quality  is  abundant  throughout  the 
country.  Manufactures  have  not  reached  any 
high  degree  of  importance,  but  they  ore  rapidly 
increasing.  Linen  weaving  and  spuming  are  the 
most  widely  diffused,  and  form  throughout  the 
country  the  common  auxiliary  employments  of 
the  small  farmers  and  their  families.  The  fabrics 
are  of  every  quality,  finom  the  coaroest  household 
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cloths  to  the  finest  damaak.  The  town  and  prov. 
of  Fulda  are  the  chief  seats  of  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry, and  it  is  estimated  that  from  them  alone 
200,000  pieces  of  linen  are  exported,  a  laij^e  pro- 
portion of  which  are  sold  under  the  denommation 
of  Osnabuigs.  Schmalkolden  is,  however,  the  only 
district  in  which  there  is  any  approach  to  manu- 
facturing establishments  on  a  lai^e  scale ;  it  is  the 
scat  of  extensive  iron  works,  and  manufactures  of 
fire-arms,  cutlery,  hardware,  Ac  Iron  and  steel 
wares  are  also  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Weser. 
Coarse  woollens,  stockings,  camlets,  carpets  in 
Hanau;  leather,  tobacco,  glass,  crucibles,  porce- 
lain and  earthenware,  paper,  hats,  gunpowder,  tar, 
wooden  wares,  and  musical  instruments  are  among 
the  other  chief  articles  of  manufacture.  There 
are  mapy  bleaching  and  dveing  establishments, 
brewerie^  and  distilleries.  Cassel  and  Hanau  are 
the  principal  manufacturing  as  well  as  commercial 
towns. 

The  great  article  of  export  is  linen  cloth,  sent 
by  way  of  Bremen  and  Frankfurt,  chiefly  to  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  and  America.  The  other  principal 
exports  are  linen  yam,  woollen  cloths,  hats,  jewel- 
lery, hides,  sheep-skins,  paper^  iron  and  steel 
wares  of  all  kinds,  crucibles,  tmaber,  com,  dried 
fruits,  and  spirits.  The  chief  imports  are  colonial 
goods,  drags,  wine,  flax  and  hemp  seed,  silk,  fine 
wool,  and  woollen  fabrics,  mirrors  and  other  glass 
wares,  herrings,  stock  fish,  horses,  cattle,  tin,  gold, 
silver,  and  tobacco.  The  imports  and  exports 
nearly  balance  each  other;  but  the  most  profitable 
branch  of  commerce  to  the  Electorate  is  the  transit 
of  trade ;  the  grand  routes  of  communication  be- 
tween Frankfurt  and  Hamburg,  Berlin  and  Dres- 
den, passing  through  the  territories  of  Hesse 
CasseL  The  dollar  current  is  that  of  Prassia 
«  3«.  The  Hessum  ell  is  »  *628  English  yards, 
the  foot  «  '943  English.  The  viertel  of  com  « 
*55  English  qr. ;  the  cwt.  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  English. 

The  Government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line  only.  The  different  orders 
in  the  state  are  represented  in  one  parliamentary 
chamber,  composed  of  52  members,  consisting  of 
the  heads  of  the  collateral  branches  of  the  electoral 
family,  the  mediatised  nobles,  the  family  of 
Riedesel  (hereditaiy  lords-marshal)  and  the  secu- 
larised convents  of  Kaufungcn  and  Wetter,  six 
deputies  from  the  nobles  and  knights  of  Hanau, 
Fulda^  and  Hersfeld ;  16  from  the  towns,  and  16 
deputies  sent  by  the  peasantry.  The  present  con- 
stitution was  proclaimed  Jan.  5,  1831;  it  was 
abrogated  for  some  time,  a  new  and  leas  democratic 
charter  being  substituted  by  the  Elector  in  1852, 
but  in  consequence  of  general  dissatisfaction, 
threatening  insurrection,  the  government  was 
forced,  in  1862,  to  re-esteblish  the  fundamental 
law  of  1831.  The  Inhab.  of  Electoral  Hesse  in  the 
last  century  suffered  much  from  the  oppression 
and  rapacit^  of  their  rulers,  who  were  accustomed, 
amongst  other  acts  of  tyranny,  to  traffic  hugely 
in  the  blood  of  their  subjects,  by  hiring  out  their 
troops  in  the  service  of  other  European  powers. 
The  supply  of  Hessian  troops  to  England  during 
the  American  war  brought  to  the  electoral  treasury* 
the  sum  of  21,276,780  crowns  between  1776  and 
1784,  The  conquest  of  the  countrv  by  the  French 
put  an  end  to  this  sUve  trade,  lliough  popular 
at  first,  the  obstinate  attachment  of  the  late  elec- 
tor to  abuses,  and  the  growing  demand  of  the 
people  for  reforms,  produced  a  revolt  in  1830,  which 
Drought  in  its  tram  at  least  the  promise  of  better 
government — promise,  however,  but  inadequately 
fulfilled.  The  constitution  of  1831  guarantees 
equality  under  the  laws,  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion, iree  right  of  appeal,  and  eligibility  to  every 
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o£Sce  under  government  For  dvil  and  criminal 
justice  there  is  a  high  court  of  appeal  in  Casscl, 
and  a  superior  provincial  court  of  the  cap.  of  each 
of  the  provinces.  With  each  of  these  a  forest  court 
is  connected,  and  subordinate  to  them  arc  the  dis- 
trict judicial  and  raral  police  courts.  The  town 
police  is  under  a  separate  commission ;  and  each 
of  the  provincial  cape,  has  a  head  police  court,  as 
well  as  medical,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
tribunals,  subordinate  to  head  tribunals  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  cap.  About  four-fifths  of  the 
pop.  are  Protestants,  one-sixth  part  Kom.  Catho- 
lics, and  the  remainder  chiefly  Jews.  Except  the 
latter,  and  between  1,000  and  2,000  individuals, 
the  descendants  of  emigrants  from  France,  at  the 
revocation  of  the  edicts  of  Nantes,  all  the  pop.  are 
of  the  German  stock.  The  reigning  family  is  Lu- 
theran, but  three-fourths  of  the  Protestant  inhab. 
are  Calvinists.  Since  1818,  both  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans  have  been  united  for  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment under  3  consistories,  at  Casscl,  Marburg, 
and  Hanau;  the  Kom.  Catholics  are  under  the 
bishop  of  Fulda.  The  principal  establishment  for 
education  is  the  university  of  Marbuig,  founded  in 
1527,  which  has  57  professors,  and  is  usually  at- 
tended by  from  350  to  400  students.  There  are 
fycetnUf  or  colleges  of  arts,  at  Cassel  and  Fulda, 
teachers'  seminaries  in  Cassel,  Marbuig,^  and 
Hanau ;  gymnasia,  or  high  grammar  schools,  in  the 
5  principal  towns;  sevenu  schools  of  drawing, 
forest  economy,  and  numerous  primary  schools. 
Education  was  formerly  more  backward  in  the 
Electorate  than  in  any  other  state  in  Germany, 
but  such  is  no  lon^r  the  case.  The  armed  force 
is  raised  by  conscription,  and  every  male  under  50 
vears  of  age  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  liable  to 
be  called  on  to  serve.  The  contingent  furnished 
to  the  army  of  the  Germ.  Confederation  is  9,406 
men,  of  which  7,455  infantry. 

Financial  System.— The  budget  period  embraces 
a  term  of  three  years.  I>i\ided  into  annual  periods, 
the  budget  for  the  years  1861  to  1868  was  made 
up  of  the  following  items : — 

INOOMB  FOR  THK  YBAB. 


Thalm 

Direct  Taxes        .... 

894,900 

Indirect  Taxes     .... 

1,183,3«) 

Public  Lands       .... 

844,570 

Mines  and  Salt  Works 

352,490 

Forests  and  Fisheries 

962,680 

Post-offlce 

43,600 

Tax  on  Seltzer  and  other  waters 

93,360 

Interest  on  State  Property 

642,020 

Revenue  of  State  Bailways 

618,000 

183,230 

Total 

.        6,117,340 

Or 

£767,601 

EXPSNDITUBB  FOR  THX  YSAB. 

Electoral  Court 806,670 

Allowances  to  Members  of  the  Reigning 

Family 66,900 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs        .       .  61,690 

,,       of  Finances  ....  1,669,873 

„       of  Justice      ....  861,120 

„       of  the  Interior      .        .        .  1,047,929 

„       of  War 962,560 

Fensiona  and  Annuities      .       .       •  810,760 


Total 


Or 


4,808,791 
£721,828 


The  budget  granted  by  the  chamber  for  the 
whole  of  the  three  years,  1861  to  1863,  amounted 
to  15,352,020  thalers,  or  2,302,803/.,  revenue,  and 
to  15,403,092  thalers,  or  2,310,464/.,  expenditure. 
According  to  the  convention  of  1831,  half  the 
revenues  of  the  electoral  property  belongs  to  the 
public  treasuiy ;  the  other  half  is  at  the  free  dis- 
posal of  the  elector;  but  fresh  disputes  have  since 
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arisen  between  the  electoral  house  and  the  nation, 
respecting  the  claim  to  the  property  of  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse  Rotenburg. 

HiiUort/, — ^The  house  of  Hesse-Cassel  was  founded 
by  William  the  Sage,  in  1567.  The  landgrave 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  elector  by  the  treaty 
of  Luneville,  in  1801,  which  title  he  retained 
when  restored  to  his  dominions  in  1815,  though 
there  was  no  longer  an  emperor  to  elect.  From 
18U6  to  1813  Hesse-Cassel  formed  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  of  which  Cassel  was  the 
cap.  The  electorate  holds  the  8th  rank  in  the 
German  confederation,  having  three  votes  in  the 
full  coimcil,  and  one  in  the  committee. 

HESSE-DARMSTADT,  or  the  GRAND 
DUCHY  OF  HESSE,  a  state  of  W.  Germany, 
consisting  of  two  principal  and  not  very  unequal 
tracts  of  countnr,  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  territories  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Frankfurt  on 
the  Main,  and  of  some  smaller  detached  portions 
chiefly  inclosed  within  the  territory  of  Waldeck, 
the  whole  lying  between  lat.  49°  12'  and  51©  19', 
and  long.  7*  52*  and  9®  40'  E.  Upper  Hesse,  the 
most  N.  of  the  two  principal  tracts,  is  bounded  W. 
b^  Prussian  Westphalia  and  Nassau,  and  en- 
arcled  on  all  other  sides  by  Hesse,  Cassel;  the 
other  principal  tract  has  1^.  Nassau,  Frankfort, 
and  Hesse  Cassel;  E.  Bavaria;  S.  Baden;  and 
W.  Rhenish  Bavaria  and  Pnissia ;  and  is  separated 
by  the  Rhine  into  the  provs.  of  Starkenbog  and 
Rhenish  Hesse. 

The  grand  duchy  is  divided  into  three  pro- 
vinces; the  area  and  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1858  and  of  December  3,  1861,  are 
as  follows : — 


ProTinoM 

ArwinEng. 
Sq.  Mllcl 

PopnlkUon 

1858 

1861 

Upper  Heeae 
Starkenberg 
Rhenish  Hesse 

Total   .    . 

1,570 

1,145 

525 

pi 

298,704 
822,903 
284,643 

8,240       1      845,571 

852,250 

For  the  three  years  previous  to  1855,  the  popu- 
lation decreased  to  the  number  of  17,910;  since 
then  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase. 
,  The  surface  is  veir  diversified.  Rhenish  Hesse 
and  the  W.  part  of  Starkenberg  consist  mostly 
of  a  level  plain  of  great  fertility ;  the  E.  part  of 
Starkenl)eig  is  occupied  by  the  richly  wooded 
Odenwald,  a  hilly  tracts  along  the  foot  of  which 
runs  the  picturesque  and  celebrated  Berggtratse, 
a  very  ancient  line  of  road,  extending  in  nearly  a 
straight  direction  from  Frankfurt  to  Heidelberg. 
Upper  Hesse  is  hilly  or  uneven  throughout,  being 
intersected  by  the  Taunus,  Westerwald,  Vogels- 
gebirge,  and  other  mountain  ranges,  the  last 
nam^  of  which  separates  the  basin  of  the  Weser 
from  that  of  the  Rhine.  The  loftiest  summits  of 
the  Vogelsgebir^e  are  about  2,500  ft.  in  elevation. 
Next  to  the  Rhme,  the  chief  rivers  are  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Main,  Weschnitz,  Selz,  and  Nahe,  in 
Starkenberg  and  Rhenioh  Hesse;  and  in  Upper 
Hesse  the  Wetterau,  Nida,  Labn,  Eder,  Fulda, 
*c  There  are  many  large  ponds,  but  none 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  lake.  The  climate  is 
generally  healthy,  but  varies  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  The  mean  temp,  of  the  year  in  the 
plain  of  the  Rhine  is  about  56°  Fah. :  in  Upper 
Hesse  it  is  little  more  than  51°.  and  snow  lies  on 
the  Vogelsgebirge  for  8  or  9  months  of  the  year. 

Hesse-Darmsudt  is  especially  an  agricultural 
country.  The  plains  of  Rhenish  Hesse  and 
Starkenberg,  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  Baden 
and  Nassau,  are  amongst  the  best  cultivated,  as 


well  as  most  fertile  tracts  of  Germany ;  a  circum- 
stance which  accounts  for  their  supporting  a  pop. 
nearly  as  dense  as  that  of  Ireland  m  comparative 
comfort,  without  manufactiues,  and  with  but 
little  trade.  Rhenish  Hesse,  in  particular,  is 
covered  with  com  fields,  vineyards,  orchards,  and 
villages;  and  besides  supplymg  the  demand  for 
home  consumption,  exports  com  in  considerable 

auantities.  Wheat  is  the  principal  produce  of 
tie  low  lands,  buckwheat  of  the  Odenwald,  and 
rye  of  Upper  Hesse;  but  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  latter  province  little  else  than  barley  and 
oats  are  grown.  In  Rhenish  Hesse  the  rotations 
of  crops  are  various,  and  studied  with  constant 
reference  both  to  the  soil  and  seasons,  and  the 
land  is  never  fallow.  Poppy  seed,  rape,  tobacco 
of  good  quality,  and  fruit  are  extensively  culti- 
vated in  this  province;  and  its  vineyaros  yield 
some  of  the  finest  growths  on  the  Rhin& 
The  total  produce  of  wine  in  Hesse  Darai- 
Btadt,  is  estimated  at  180,000  ohm  (6,342,500 
imp.  galls.),  two  thirds  of  which  are  exported. 
Flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  garden  vegetables  are  tte 
other  chief  objects  of  culture.  Cattle-breeding  is 
practised  most  extensively  in  Upper  Hesse,  where 
there  h&  an  active  trade  in  live  stock,  including 
sheep,  and  hogs ;  but  many  cattle,  &c,  are  also 
fattened  in  the  Odenwald,  chiefly  for  the  supply 
of  Frankfurt*  The  principal  forest  trees  are 
beech,  oak,  hombeam,  pine,  and  fir ;  and  in  the 
Vogelsgebirge,  maple,  elm,  and  lardu  Large 
quantities  of  timber  and  wooden  wares  are  sent 
Irom  Upper  Hesse  and  Starkenberg,  down  the 
Main  and  the  Neckar.  In  Rhenish  Hesse,  how- 
ever, timber  is  exceedmgly  scarce  and  dear,  owing 
to  the  great  destruction  of  the  woods  during  the 
French  dominion;  and  nearly  fdl  the  material 
required  for  fuel  has  to  be  brought  from  the  Black 
Forest  or  Spessart  mountains.  The  forests  are 
mostly  either  communal  or  grand  ducal  property ; 
they  belong  to  the  communes,  especially  m 
Rhenish  Hesse,  where,  from  their  scarcity,  ihcy 
are  highly  valued.  In  the  latter  province,  and  in 
Starkenberg,  property  is  very  much  sub-divided. 

The  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  agricnl- 
turists,  who  are  here,  as  all  over  Germany,  a 
kind  of  copyhold  possessors  of  the  land,  has  been 
very  much  improved  since  the  year  1815.  Per- 
sonal services  of  all  kinds  have'  been  redeemed, 
on  easy  terms,  by  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  began  by  giving  up  those  due  for 
crown  lands  at  a  moderate  valuation.  The  tithes 
on  new  enclosures  were  voluntarily  resigned  both 
by  the  crown  and  by  land-owners,  and  the  exift- 
ing  tithes  were  converted  into  fixed  redeemable 
rent-chaiges,  for  the  purchase  of  which  the  state 
advances  capital  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  interest 
to  the  land-owner.  A  charge  to  cover  this  out- 
lay appears  annually  in  the  budget. 

Mining  is  the  occupation  next  in  importance. 
Salt  mines  are  wrought  at  Wimpfen,  in  a  de- 
tached portion  of  territory  to  the  S.,  enclosed 
between^  Baden  and  Wirtemburg,  where  this 
mineral  is  found  in  great  abundance ;  and  for  the 
supply  of  Rhenish  Hesse,  two  mines  near  Rrentz- 
nach  on  the  Nahe  have  been  rented  from  Prussia. 
Beighaus  estimates  the  produce  of  salt  at  180,000 
cwt.  annually.  Copper  is  obtained  at  Thalitter 
in  Upper  Hesse,  where  a  vein  is  profitably  wrought, 
though  the  ore  yields  only  firom  1*6  to  2  per  cenu 
of  metal.  At  Biedenkopf,  and  on  the  estates  of 
Prince  Solms,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Upper 
Hesse,  and  in  the  Odenwald,  extensive  iron  mines 
are  wrought  Coal  of  inferior  quality  is  abundant 
in  Upper  Hesse,  and  m  scattered  beds  through 
the  other  provs. ;  but  the  total  yearlv  produce^  is 
not  more  than  280,000  cwt.    Tuif,  buildii^  stone, 
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slates,  marble,  gypenm,  and  potter's  day,  aie  the 
other  chief  mineral  products,  and  there  are  traces 
of  lead  and  mercury. 

Manufactures  on  any  extended  scale  cannot  be 
said  to  exist  in  the  grand  duchy.  Spinning  and 
weaving  linen  and  hemp  are,  as  above  mentioned, 
an  auxiliary  occupation  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  particularly  in  the  N.  and  NVv.  parts  of 
Upper  Ilesse,  at  Lauterbach,  Schlitz,  and  Ilerb- 
stein.  Among  these  are  damasks  and  other  fine 
fabrics;  but  the  linens  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  cannot 
compete  with  those  of  Westphalia  or  Silesia. 
Some  silk-weaving  is  carried  on  at  Offenbach, 
and  stockings  are  woven  there  and  at  Baben 
Hansen.  Coarse  woollens  are  manufactured  in 
several  places,  principally  in  the  N.  Tobacco  is 
prepared  for  use  at  Onenbach,  the  principal  manu- 
facturing town  in  the  grand  duchy.  Few  metallic 
articles  are  made,  except  needles  and  pins.  Paper, 
glazed  pasteboard  for  export  to  Russia,  brandy, 
vinegar,  dyes,  leather  (not  enough  for  home  con- 
sumption), earthenware,  and  chemical  products, 
comprise  most  of  the  remaining  manufactures. 
The  chief  articles  of  import  are  colonial  .goods, 
horses,  cattle,  hides,  leather,  leaf-tobaoco,  and 
wuie.  But  the  transit  trade  is  the  most  consider- 
able trade  of  commercial  industry.  It  was  very 
profitable  to  Mayence  as  long  as  obstacles  existed 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Khine,  and  all  wares 
were  forced  to  be  shifted  into  boats  owned  in  that 
city.  This  barbarous  privile^  has  been  given  up 
of  late  years,  but  a  toll  is  still  raised  upon  boata 
passing  up  and  down  the  river.  Mayence  is  the 
emponum  of  the  fruitful  districts  of  the  Upper 
Khme,  as  well  as  of  those  on  the  Maine  and 
Keckar.  Hesse-Darmstadt  was  a  mem.  of  the 
German  Customs*  Union  for  many  years  before  it 
was  joined  by  Frankfurt;  and  a  successful 
attempt  was  made,  while  that  city  held  oat 
against  the  proposals  of  the  Union,  to  establish  a 
rival  fair  at  Offenbach.  The  government  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  raised  the  tolls  on  the  Maine,  and 
the  mart  of  bffenbach  was  making  a  considerable 
nrogress  towards  prosperity,  when  the  adhesion  of 
Frankfurt  to  the  Union  occasioned  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  experiment. 

The  florin  in  circulation,  equivalent  to  !«.  8<f., 
is  divided  into  60  kreutzers.  The  chief  weights 
and  measures  are  the  pounds  1*1  lb.  £ng.,  the 
oAm=^  35*2  galls.,  the  malter=44:  Eng.  qrs.,  the 
foot ='82  fl.  Eng.,  and  the  moreen » '62  Eng.  acre. 

The  Government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  heredi- 
tary in  the  male  line.  The  States,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  Dec.  17, 1820,  slightly  modified 
in  1848  and  in  1856,  consist  of  two  chambers. 
The  first  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Grand 
Ducal  house,  the  mediatised  nobility,  the  R.  Ca- 
tholic bishop,  the  head  Protestant  ecclesiastic,  the 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Giessen,  and  ten 
citizens  nominated  for  life  by  the  grand  duke. 
The  second  chamber  consists  of  six  deputies  from 
the  knights  or  inferior  nobility,  who  pay  direct 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  800  fiorins  annually,  ten 
deputies  from  the  towns,  and  thirty-four  from  the 
freehold  land-owners,  contributing  each  direct  taxes 
of  100  florins  a  year.  The  deputies  are  elected 
every  six  years,  and  the  chambers  meet  at  least 
once  in  three  years.  No  changes  in  the  laws  can 
take  place  without  their  sanction,  but  they  never 
assume  the  initiative  in  legislation;  they  have 
only  the  right  of  petitioning  for  new  laws,  which 
are  then  submitted  to  them  by  the  minister.  By 
the  constitution  of  1820,  every  subject  enjoys 
freedom  of  person  and  property,  and  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion;  all  are  equal  under  the  law; 
and  all,  except  the  members  of  the  mediatised 
Doble  houses,  are  liable  to  military  service  firom 


20  to  26  years  of  age.  This  service  may,  however, 
be  performed  by  substitute,  and  there  is  a  govern- 
ment office,  through  the  agency  of  which  Fubsti- 
tutes  are  obtained  on  moderate  terms.  The  con- 
tingent furnished  to  the  armv  of  the  confederation 
is  10.325  men,  made  up  of  8,071  infantry,  1,291 
cavalry,  and  968  artillcr3%  Mayence,  the  most 
important  fortress  in  Germany,  is  gamsoned  by 
equal  numbers  of  Austrian  and  Prussian  troops. 
The  press  is  free,  and  the  abuse  of  its  freedom  is 
cognisable  only  by  the  civil  law.  The  executive 
powers  are  in  the  hands  of  a  prime  minister  and 
three  others.  Justice  is  administered  in  munici- 
pal and  cantonal  tribunals;  high  courts  in  the 
capitals  of  the  provinces ;  a  military  tribunal  at 
Mayence,  and  a  superior  court  and  court  of  appeal 
in  Darmstadt  In  Rhenish  Hesse  the  courts  of 
justice  are  modelled  upon  the  French  system,  and 
trial  b^  jury  is  in  force,  on  which  privilege  a  high 
value  is  placed. 

About  five-sevenths  of  the  pop.  are  Protestants, 
one-foTirth  R.  Catholics,  and  23,000  Jews,  besides 
whom  there  are  a  few  Mennonites  and  other  sects. 
The  Catholics  reside  principally  in  the  S.,  and 
are  subordinate  to  the  bishop  of  Mayence.  The 
two  Protestant  confessions  have  been  organised 
into  one,  and  have  assumed  the  ritual  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Prussian  evangelical  church.  The 
reigning  family  is  Protestant  Public  instruction 
has  advanced  rapidly  within  the  last  fifty  vears, 
especially  in  Rhenish  Hesse,  where  formerly  the 
inhabitants  generally  were  grossly  ignorant 

In  Mayence,  which  was  the  seat  of  a  university, 
there  was,  in  1816,  not  a  single  bookseller,  and 
mass-books  and  catechisms  were  the  only  works 
printed.  The  institutions  for  education  are  now 
excellent  One  elcmentair  school  at  least  exists 
in  every  parish,  besides  which  there  are  four  citi- 
zens' schools,  seven  gymnasia,  three  seminaries 
for  schoolmasters,  four  colleges,  a  military  aca- 
demy, a  unh'ersity  at  Giessen,  attended  usually 
by  from  300  to  400  students,  and  many  special 
academies  for  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  com- 
munes elect  their  own  headboroughs,  and  the 
usual  restrictions  with  respect  to  marriage  and 
settlement  are  enforced,  as  in  the  neighbouring 
German  states.  Commissions  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  are  appointed  in  the  town.s,  and,  in  May- 
ence especially,  the  charitable  establishments  are 
very  well  organised.  A  house  of  correction  for 
secondarv  punishment  has  been  established  on  an 
improved  principle  at  Marienschloss,  in  which  350 
convicts  are  confined,  who  both  contribute  by  their 
labour  to  the  supt)ort  of  the  establishment,  and  earn 
a  sum  which  is  paid  to  them  on  their  discharge. 

The  budget  is  granted  for  the  term  of  uaeo 
years :  the  items  for  the  year  1862  were — 
Income  vob  thb  Ykab  1863. 

Flerlm 

State  Property 2,080,635 

Direct  Taxes 2,756,038 

Indirect  Taxes 8,935,787 

Miscellaneous  Revenue       .       .       .  834,264 


Total 

9.096,644 

Or 

.        £758,065 

71CAB  1863. 

RoriM 

Civil  List  and  Grand-ducal  Court 

751,800 

Ministry  of  Foreigm  Affairs 

121,143 

„          the  Inierior 

1,810,594 

„          Justice      . 

550,839 

„          Finances  . 

2,344,698 

War  .       .       . 

1,660,689 

Interest  on  Public  Debt      . 

969,574 

Pencdons  and  Annuities 

450,160 

907,300 

Total 

9,066,796 

Or 

£755,666 
MM  2 
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The  public  debt  amounted,  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  1862,  to  16,245,000  florins,  or  1,270,000^., 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  incurred  for  the 
establishment  of  a  network  of  state  railways. 

The  ^and  duke  is  descended  from  Philip  the 
Ma^animous,  between  whose  four  sons  the  do- 
minions of  Hesse  became  separated  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  grand  duchy 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt  holds  the  ninth  rank  in  the 
Gennan  Confederation,  having  three  votes  in  the 
full  diet,  and  one  in  the  committee. 

HESSE  -  HOMBURG  (LANDGRAVIATE 
OF),  a  state  of  W.  Germany,  and  one  of  the 
smallest  in  the  Confederation,  consisting  of  two 
detached  portions,  Hombuig  and  Meiienheim, 
about  45  m.  apart ;  the  former  enclosed  between 
Hesse-Darmstadt  and  Nassau,  and  the  latter  sur- 
rounded by  the  territories  of  Prussia,  Oldenburg, 
and  Rhenish  Bavaria.  United  area,  106  sq.  m. 
Pop.  26,817  in  1861.  The  Hombnig  di^nsionis 
on  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Taunus  mountains,  the 
highest  point  of  which,  the  Feldberg,  is  within 
its  limits.  The  soil  is  not  in  general  rich,  but  it 
has  been  rendered  sufficiently  productive  by  the 
industiy  of  the  inhabitants  to  tumish  more  com 
than  is  required  for  home  consumption,  besides 
fruit,  garden  vegetables,  flax,  and  tunber.  There 
are  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  linen  fabrics, 
and  stockings,  which,  after  supplving  the  home 
demand,  find  a  ready  sale  at  Frankfurt.  Meisen- 
heim,  W.  of  the  Rhine,  is  partially  covered  with 
ranges  from  the  Hunsdrtlck  mountains.  Its  N. 
part  is  high,  and  its  climate  cold ;  but  the  surface 
of  its  S.  portion  is  much  less  elevated,  its  tempe- 
rature mild,  and  it  yields  a  good  deal  of  wine. 
Com  and  cattle  are  plentiful,  as  are  timber,  coal, 
iron,  and  building  stone.  A  little  linen  cloth, 
some  linen  and  woollen  yam,  and  glass,  are  made; 
and  there  are  a  few  iron-forges.  There  is  a  su- 
perior court  of  justice  in  Homburg,  with  appeal 
to  the  high  court  of  appeals  in  Darastadt  The 
pop.  is  mostly  Calvinist;  there  are,  however,  about 
6,000  Lutherans,  3,000  Rom.  Catholics,  and  1,000 
Jews.  The  public  revenue  in  1862  amounted  to 
539,507  florins,  or  44,9592.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
519,687  florins,  or  43,3072.  The  contingent  fur- 
nished to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  is  333 
men.  Hesse-Homburg  is  united,  in  the  slender 
tie  of  '  personal  union,'  to  Hesse-Darmstadt  the 
grand  duke  of  the  latter  country  being  also  land- 
grave. The  last  independent  landgrave  died  early 
m  1866,  without  leaving  any  direct  heirs ;  and  by 
a  treaty  made  previous  to  his  death  between  him 
and  his  collateral  heirs,  the  rulers  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, it  was  settled  that  the  landgraviate  should 
remain  a  separate  state  for  25  years  lunger,  or  till 
1891. 

HETTON-LF^HOLE,  a  village  and  township 
of  England,  par,  Houghton-le-Spring,  co.  Dur- 
ham, NE.  div.  of  Easington  ward,  6  m.  NE.  Dur- 
ham. Area  of  township,  1,590  acres.  Pop.  6,419 
in  1861,  having  increased  from  919  in  1821.  This 
astonishing  increase  is  wholly  attributable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  laiige  colliery,  connected  by  a 
railway  with  the  port  of  Sunderland.  This  popu- 
lous village,  chiefly  inhabited  bj'  pitmen,  consists, 
like  most  other  pit^villages  in  Durham,  of  nu- 
merous cottages  fronted  by  little  gardens,  and 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  nouses  of  a 
better  character.  A  church,  dependent  on  that 
of  Houghton-le-Spring,  several  places  of  worship 
for  dissenters,  and  some  good  and  well-attended 
schools,  have  been  established  since  the  place  has 
risen  to  its  present  importance.  (See  HououToir- 
le-Spring.) 

HEXHAM,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Erg- 
land,  CO.  Northumberland,  S.  div.,  Tyndale  wa^, 
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20  m.  W.  Newcastle,  and  83  m.E.  Carlisle,  on  the 
Newcastle-Carlisle  railway.  Pop.  of  town  4,655, 
and  of  par.  6,479  in  1861.  Area  of  par.,  28,370 
acres.  The  town  stands  on  a  high  bank  S.  of  the 
Tyne,  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  its  N.  and 
S.  branches,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  well 
cultivated  country.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  of 
nine  arches  connects  it  with  the  N.  bank  of  the 
river.  The  streets,  though  luirrow  and  irregular, 
contain  several  good  houses;  and  the  market 
place,  with  the  conduit  in  the  centre,  is  a  hand- 
some quadrangle,  on  the  S.  side  of  which  is  an 
old  market-house,  supported  by  pillars,  and  be- 
neath it  are  stalls  for  butchers  and  country 
dealers;  on  the  E.  side,  surmounted  by  a  stone 
tower,  formerly  used  as  the  town  gaol,  is  the 
ancient  town-hall,  where  the  manor  court  and 
petty  sessions  are  held;  and  on  the  W.  side  ii 
the  Abbey  church,  partly  in  ruins,  and  now  coiw 
sisting  only  of  a  transept  and  choir  of  mixed 
Norman  and  Gothic  arcnitecture,  with  a  square 
tower,  90  ft.  high,  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
building.  The  living  is  peculiar  to  the  prov.  of 
York,  and  the  great  tithes  are  appropriately  to  one 
of  one  of  the  stalls  in  York  cathedral  The  R. 
Catiiolics  have  a  handsome  chapel,  besides  which 
tbere  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, Independents,  and  others.  A  free  grammar 
school,  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1598,  was 
subsequently  endowed  with  property  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  ^outh  of  this  and  of  the  adjoining 
towns  and  parishes.  The  foundation  bovs,  whose 
number  is  not  limited,  pay  a  stipend  of  7s,  6d.  a 

auarter,  and  about  forty  more  are  educated  with 
iem,  the  instruction  not  being  exclusively  clas- 
sical. A  mechanics'  institute,  a  savings'  baiik,  and 
a  dispensar}'  have  been  established  of  late  years. 

Hexham  has  long  been  famous  for  a  peculiar 
description  of  gloves,  called  *  tan-gloves;*  they 
were  formerly  much  worn,  but  of  late  years  have 
fallen  into  comparative  disuse.  Hats  and  coarse 
worsted  goods  are  also  made  in  consid««ble 
quantities ;  and  about  half  the  pop.  are  employed 
in  these  branches  of  industry.  Markets  on  Tues- 
day and  Saturday,  but  chiefly  on  the  former;  and 
cattle  markets  on  every  alternate  Tuesday.  Faina, 
Aug.  5,  and  Nov.  8,  for  live  stock  and  woollen 
go(^  The  annual  sales  in  the  Hexham  market 
average  4,000  qra.  of  wheat,  2,000  qrs.  of  oata,  and 
1,500  qrs.  of  rye. 

The  site  of  the  town  dose  to  Hadrian's  wall, 
and  the  discovery  of  many  Roman  inscriptions, 
altars,  and  other  monuments,  have  led  to  the 
supposition  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  Axelodunum.  St  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of 
York,  introduced  into  Hexham  the  arts  of  France 
and  Italy.  This  prelate  made  it  a  bishop*?  see 
and  a  co.  palatine ;  but  in  883  it  was  united  with 
Lindisfame,  and  finally,  in  1112,  was  annexed  to 
one  of  the  prebends  in  York  cathedral.  David, 
king  of  Scotland,  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Neville's  Cross,  halted  here  for  three  days.  Hie 
church,  which  had  been  ruined,  was  rebuilt  by 
Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  also  founded  a 
priory  of  Augustine  canons,  the  annual  revenues 
of  which  amounted,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  mo- 
nasteries, to  138/. 

HIERES,  or  HYERES,  a  town  of  France,  d^ 
Var.  cap.  cant  on  the  S.  declivity  of  a  conical 
hill,  3  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  34  m.  SW. 
Draguignan.  Pop.  10,360  in  1861.  The  town 
commands  beautiful  and  extensive  ^dews,  but  its 
internal  appearance  b  far  from  corresponding 
with  its  situation,  its  streets  being  steep,  narrow 
crooked,  dark,  and  very  badly  paved.  Its  highest 
point  is  crowned  by  tlie  rains  of  an  ancient  for- 
tress, from  which  descend  on  either  side  the  txacea 
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of  a  line  of  thick  walls,  that  formerly  surrounded 
the  whole  town.  In  the  Place  Soyale^  a  large 
but  glooms-looking  square,  is  a  column,  sur- 
mounted with  a  fine  marble  bust  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  its  citizens,  Massillon,  bom  here  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1663.  The  suburb  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  is  much  pleasanter,  and  more  fre- 
quented by  visitoxis,  than  the  town  itself:  it  has 
some  excellent  hotels.  \t  is  said  that  Hi^res 
was  formerly  a  sea-port;  at  present,  a  plain  of 
great  fertility  intervenes  between  it  and  the  sea, 
covered  with  orange  plantations,  the  best  in 
France,  vineyards,  and  olive  grounds.  The  town 
has  manufactures  of  orange-flower  water  and 
other  perfumes;  brandy,  oil,  and  silk  twist;  and 
trades  in  these  articles,  olives  and  other  fruits, 
and  wine.  Under  the  name  of  Arcae,  this  was 
one  of  the  colonies  anciently  established  by  the 
Greeks  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean :  the 
Koroans  called  it  HiertM,  but  ^e  monuments  with 
which  they  embellished  the  city  have  entirely 
disappeared. 

HiERKS,  IsLBS  OF  (an.  Staeekade8)j  a  group  of 
four  small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  about 
10  m.  SE.  Hyferes,  and  14  m.  ESE.  Toulon,  Por- 
querolles,  the  laigest,  is  5  m.  long  by  2  m.  broad : 
it  is  fortified,  and  has  about  100  mhab.  Port- 
Croz  has  also  a  ganison,  and  about  50  ihhab. 
The  other  islands  are  surrounded  by  several  rocky 
islets.    None  of  them  is  fertile. 

HIGUAM-FERRERS,  a  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Northampton,  bund,  of 
same  name,  near  the  Nen,  14  m.  ENE.  Northamp- 
ton, and  83  m.  N.  London  by  London  and  North 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  1,152  in  1861 ;  area 
of  par.  1,871  acres.  The  town  stands  on  a  rocky 
height,  commanding  a  fine  view  over  the  valley 
of  the  Nen.  The  church  has  a  finely  ornamented 
W.  front,  and  a  tower  and  spire  160  ft.  high.  A 
monastic  coll^  founded  here  in  1422  was  sur- 
rendered in  1543,  and  a  portion  of  its  revenues 
was  devoted  to  the  endowment  of  the  present  free 
school,  recently  rebuilt  in  a  huidsome  style.  Hig- 
ham-ferrers,  which,  many  years  ago,  had  a  re- 
spectable lace-trade,  is  now  quite  insignificant  as 
a  place  of  industry.  The  place,  which  is  a  bor. 
by  prescription,  sent  two  mems.  to  the  U.  of  C, 
from  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Max^  down  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
franohuKd.  The  franchise,  though  nominally 
vested  in  the  freemen,  was  really  exercised  by 
earl  FitzwiUiam,  the  proprietor  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  borough. 

HIGH6ATE,  a  village  and  chaplry  of  Eng- 
land, partly  in  Homs^,  and  partly  m  St.  Pancras 
par.,  CO.  Middlesex,  hund.  Ossulston,  3  m.  N. 
London.  Pop.  of  eccles.  distr.  4,647  in  1861.  The 
village  stands  on  the  top  and  sides  of  a  hill 
about  460  il.  high ;  and  many  of  the  houses  are 
well  built,  being  occupied  by  opulent  merchants 
and  others  belonging  to  London.  On  the  top  of 
the  hill,  on  the  r^  towards  Bamet,  is  the  Gate- 
house, formerly  a  toll-gate  at  the  boundary  of  the 
bishop  of  London's  estates.  For  many  years  a 
tavern  existed  here,  in  which  strangers  were 
*  sworn  at  Highgate;'  that  is,  in  which  an  old 
custom  was  kept  up  of  swearing  them  not  to 
drink  small  beer  when  they  can  get  strong  *  unless 
they  like  it  better  J  The  old  chapel,  built  in  1666 
as  a  chapel-of-ease  to  Homsey,  was  replaced  in 
1832  by  a  church  in  the  pointed  style,  contiguous 
to  which  is  a  spacious  cemetery.  The  dissenters 
have  three  places  of  worship,  to  all  of  which  are 
attached  large  Sunday  schools.  The  grammar 
school,  founded  in  1662,  was  for  many  years  almost 
useless;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  representa- 
tiona  of  the  charity  commiasioneEB,  a  reform  was 
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effected  in  its  management,  and  it  has  lately  be- 
come an  efficient  well-attended  classical  schooL 
Many  good  boarding-schools  for  boys  and  girls 
are  established  in  and  about  the  village.  Tnere 
are  almshouses  for  twelve  poor  persons,  and  two 
well-supported  charity  schools.  E.  of  Highgate 
runs  the  old  great  north  turnpike-road  in  an  ex- 
cavated hollow,  about  60  ft  deep  at  one  spot, 
where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  or  archway,  form- 
ing the  thoroughfare  to  Homsey.  Close  to  the 
opening  of  the  archway-road  is  the  mercers'  hos- 
pital, a  handsome  Elizabethan  structure,  with  two 
wings,  and  a  chapel  in  the  centre.  Caen-wood, 
the  beautiful  seat  of  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  lies 
between  Highgate  and  Hampetead. 

HIGHLANDa    See  Scotijind. 

HILDESHEIM,  a  town  of  Hanover,  cap.  of 
princ.  and  landdrosteij  on  the  Innerste,  a  tributary 
of  the  Leine,  19  m.  SSE.  Hanover,  and  41  m.  N. 
Gottingen,  on  a  branch  of  the  railwav  firom 
Hanover  to  GiJttingen.  Pop.  17,134  in  1861. 
Hildesheim  is  an  old  town,  surrounded  with  ram- 
parts, now  used  as  public  promenades,  irregularly 
built,  and  having  extremely  narrow  streets. 
Among  its  churches,  the  cathedral,  erected  by 
Louis  the  Pious,  in  818,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
bronze  gates  of  the  11th  century,  its  paintings  on 
glass,  and  for  a  hollow  pillar  of  greenish  stone, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Saxon  idol,  and  now  sur- 
mounted l^  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This, 
and  three  other  churches,  belong  to  the  Roman 
Oaths.,  who  have  also  a  consistory  and  a  divinity 
college,  attended  by  forty-two  students.  The 
other  educational  establishments  are  a  Lutheran 
gymnasium  with  a  good  library,  nine  schools,  and 
a  large  and  admirably  regulated  poor-school  con- 
nect^ with  a  house  of  industry.  Among  public 
buildings  and  institutions  are  the  episcopal  palace, 
coundl-hall,  treasury, lunatic  asylum,  three  orphan 
houses,  and  an  establishment  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  trade  of  Hildesheim  is  inconsider- 
able, except  in  coarse  linen  cloths  and  yam ;  its 
other  products  are  leather,  soap,  starch,  snuff, 
bleached  wax,  and  earthenware;  but  cattle-fairs 
are  held  here  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  kingdom. 

HILLAH.    See  Babtlon. 

HIMALAYA  MOUNTAIN^  (THE),  (San. 
Himadlaya,  abode  of  snow ;  an.  Imaus  or  Emo- 
duSf)  an  extensive  mountain  range  of  Asia,  and 
the  loftiest  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
bounding  the  low  and  level  plain  of  Hindostan  on 
the  N.,  and  separating  it  from  the  table-land  of 
Thibet,  which  stands  10,000  ft  above  the  sea. 
This  chain  is  continuous  westward  with  the  Hin- 
doo-koosh  and  Belur-tagh,  and  E.  with  the  table- 
*land  of  Yun-nan;  but  the  term  Himalaya  is 
usually  restricted  by  geographers  to  that  portion 
of  the  range  lying  between  the  passages  of  the 
Indus  and  Brahmapootra,  or  Sanpoo ;  the  former 
being  in  lat  35^  N.,  and  long.  75^  £.,  and  the  IrV- 
ter  m  lat  28°  15'  N.,  and  long.  96©  E.  The  di- 
rection of  the  range,  as  thus  defined,  is  SE.  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Gunduk,  and  thence  E.  to  its 
termination.  Its  entire  length  is  1,900  m.,  its 
average  l»readth  90  m.,  and  the  surface  which  it 
covers  is  estimated  at  160,000  sq.  m.  The  NW. 
extremity  of  the  chain,  called  the  Grosseie  moun- 
tains, extends  in  a  SE.  direction  along  the  sources 
of  all  the  Punjab  rivere,  except  the  Sutledje,  and 
separates  the  hilly  part  of  Lahore  from  Little 
Thibet  E.  of  the  Sutledje,  which  cuts  a  passage 
through  the  mountains,  m  lat  31^  30'  N.,  and 
long.  77°  40*  E.,  the  range,  still  running  SE., 
crosses  the  heads  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges ;  it 
then,  in  its  course  E.,  gives  rise  successively  to  the 
Gogra,  Gunduk,  Cosi,  Mahaiumda,  and*Teetsa, 
and  is  bounded  on  both  sides  at  its  £.  extremity 
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by  the  eircuitouB  channel  of  the  San-poo,  to 
^hich,  however,  it  contributes  few  affluenta  of 
importance.  The  average  height  of  the  Himalaya 
chain  has  been  estimated  at  15,700  ft. ;  bat  nu- 
merous peaks  far  exceed  in  altitude  the  Chimbo- 
razo  of  the  Andes,  so  long  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  point  on  the  ^lol^  The  principal  of 
these  are  as  follows,  with  their  situation  and 
height  from  the  sea. 


Jnmnotri,  in  Gurwhal  . 
Budrinath,  do. 
DhAwahir,  in  Kuinaon  . 
Dhawalagiri,  in  Nepaal  . 
Knnchinganga,E.Peak, ) 
in  Sikhim  .  .  J 
Do.  W.  Peak,  in  do.  .  . 
Ghamalari,  in  Bootan  .  . 


N.Lat. 

E.  Long. 

Hdght 

Ftoct 

21,156 
23,441 
25,749 
26,862 

81°     2' 
30    42 
80    22 
28    30 

78°  d& 
79    20 
79    67 
83    30 

27i    0 

88      0 

28,178 

28"~4 

89~"23 

27,826 
23,980 

The  passes  over  the  main  ridge,  as  far  as  we 
know  at  present,  amount  to  about  twenty,  a  few 
only  of  which  are  practicable  for  horses,  sheep 
being  chiefly  used  as  beasts  of  burden  over  the 
steeper  passes.  Their  height  above  the  sea  varies 
from  10,000  to  18,000  ft.;  the  principal  are,  the 
Kandriball  pass,  between  Cashmere  and  Ladak ; 
the  Paralaha  (16,500  ft.  high');  leading  from  the 
Upper  Clienab  valley  to  Ladak ;  the  Shatool,  Boo- 
rendo,  and  Piming  passes,  all  much  frequented,  on 
the  road  N.  up  the  valley  of  the  Sntledje;  the 
Ghang-tang-ghaut  (10,150  ft.),  practicable  for 
horses,  and  leading  up  the  bed  of  the  Bhagirathi 
to  Chaprung,  a  Chinese  post  on  the  Upper  Sut- 
ledje;  the  Netee-ghaut  (16,814  ft),  used  by  the 
great  caravans  passing  between  Thibet  and  N. 
Hindostan;  the  Dooraghaut  (17,790  ft.),  also  a 
much  frequented  route,  connecting  the  valley  of 
the  Kalee  with  Dumpo,  in  Thibet;  and  the  Alas- 
tang  pass,  near  the  source  of  the  Gunduk:  the 
passea  to  the  E.  of  this  river  are  little  known. 
The  glens,  through  which  these  mountain-tracks 
run,  are  usually  at  right  angles  with  the  main 
range,  and  the  NAV.  face  is  invariably  rugged,  and 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  50°,  while  the  S£.  slope  is 
more  smooth,  and  has  an  inclination  of  only  2SP 
or  30O.  (Lloyd  and  Gerard,  ii.  29,  61.)  The 
limits  of  perpetual  congelation  in  the  Himalaya 
chain,  which,  according  to  Leslie's  theory,  would 
be  11,400  ft.  above  the  sea,  have  been  ascertained, 
by  the  observations  of  Webb,  Gerard,  &c,  to  be 
generally  higher;  and  they  have  likewise  proved 
that,  wMle  the  snow-line  on  the  S.  slope  is  at  an 
elevation  of  12,400  ft.,  the  mountains  on  the  side 
of  Thibet  are  free  from  snow  in  summer  as^ 
high  as  16,600  ft.  This  unexpected  circumstance 
is  attributed  by  some  to  the  difference  between  the 
serene  climate  of  Thibet  and  the  foggy  atmo- 
sphere of  Hindostan;  but  by  Lyell  and  others, 
with  more  probability,  to  the  influence  of  the  heat 
radiated  bv  a  great  continent  in  moderating  the 
cold.     (Lyell's  Geol.,  i.  181.) 

Geology. — The  only  rock  sufficiently  extensive 
to  characterise  the  geological  formation  of  the 
great  chain  is  gneiss,  which  constitutes  the  sub- 
stauce  of  the  highest  ridges  and  crests.  Granite 
veins  occur  on  the  surface  only  in  some  directions, 
intersecting  the  gneiss ;  but  Captain  Johnson  and 
other  travellers  are  of  opinion,  that  granite  forms 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  that  gneiss  is 
superimposed  on  the  general  bed.  On  leaving  the 
centre  of  the  range,  schistus  and  clay-slate,  primi- 
tive and  secondary  limestone,  and  red  sandstone 
are  successively  met  with  on  either  side.  Even  in 
the  centre  of  ihe  chain,  however,  masses  of  lime- 
stone and  sandstone  have  been  found  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  16,000  and  18,000   ft.,  locked  here  and 


there  in  upraised  crystalline  rocks,  a  phenomenon 
observable  also  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
(Geog.  Journal,  iv.  64.)  The  fossil  remains  found 
in  the  Himalaya  mountains  consist  of  bones  of 
many  different  species  of  ruminating  animals 
(some  of  which  were  found  by  Captain  Webb  at 
an  elevation  of  16,000  ft),  of  ammonites,  belem- 
nit>es,  and  various  kinds  of  land  and  fresh-water 
shells.  The  chief  minerals  hitherto  found  are  sul- 
phur, alum,  rock-salt,  gold  dust,  copper,  lead-,  iron, 
antimony,  and  manganese ;  and  the  mines  of  Ne- 
paul  are  reported  by  Buchanan  Hamilton  to  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  lead,  copper  and  8£d]>hnr. 
(Hamilton's  Nepaul,  in  trod.)  There  are  no  direct 
traces  of  volcanoes  in  the  districts  explored  by  the 
English ;  but  the  numerous  thermal  springs  (that 
of  Jumnotri  having  a  temperature  of  194°  Fahr.), 
and  many  shocks  of  earthquakes  felt  by  travellers 
in  different  parts  of  the  range,  indicate  it  to  be  the 
focus  of  subterraneous  movements  and  derange- 
ments of  the  earth's  crust  Among  the  physical 
phenomena  observed  on  this  great  chain  may  be 
mentioned  the  falls  of  the  Pabur,  the  highest  known, 
and  exceeding  1,500  ft,  and  the  drippitui^  rock  of 
Sansdarrah,  near  Dejrra  Doohl,  in  Guxhwal,  re- 
sembling, though  on  a  larger  scale,  those  of 
Knarcstorough  in  Yorkshire,  and  Koslyn,  near 
Edinburgh.  This  rock,  situated  in  a  glen  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  rising  almost  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  height  of  5,000  ft,  and  clothed  to  the 
very  top  with  the  most  beautiful  wood,  overhangs  a 
small  ba.<iin  of  water  like  the  roof  of  an  open  piazza, 
extending  about  50  yards  in  length ;  and  above  it 
is  a  small  stream,  which  being  absorbed  by  the 
mar^y  nature  of  the  soil,  is  filtered  through  it, 
and  falls  into  the  basin  in  a  continual  shower. 
The  roof  of  the  rock,  and  also  of  a  neighbouring 
cave,  are  covered  with  stalactitic  incrustations, 
which  in  some  cases  have  descended  to  tiie  floor, 
having  the  appearance  of  sparklinjg  pillars.  (Capt. 
Johnson,  in  Geog.  Joum.  iv.  48. ;  and  Hamilton's 
Gaz.) 

Vegetation, — The  height  at  which  plants  and 
trees  flourish  on  the  Himalaya  range  varies  on  the 
N.  and  S.  slopes,  nearly  proportionally  to  the 
difference  in  the  altitude  of  tne  snow-line.  On  the 
S.  slope  grain  cultivation  is  not  attempted  higher 
than  10,000  ft.;  the  highest  habitation  is  at  an 
elevation  of  9,600  ft. :  pines  (which  form  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  forest  in  every  place) 
show  their  best  growth  at  a  height  of  10,300  fU; 
but  beyond  11,000  ft.  they  grow  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, and  are  of  less  girth  and  growth.  The  rho- 
dodendron grows  up  to  12,000  ft,  and  birches  are 
found  as  high  as  13,000  it  above  the  sea.  (Gerard 
and  Llovd,  i.  843.,  li.  9.)  On  the  N.  side,  villages 
are  found  between  11,000  and  13,000  ft.  high,  and 
grain  cultivation  advances  to  a  height  of  13,.500 
ft;  birch-trees  rise  to  14.000  ft;  and  vegetation 
is  found  up  to  an  elevation  of  17,500  ft,  that  is, 
upwards  of  3,000  ft  higher  than  on  the  S.  slope. 
The  grains  found  on  these  heights  are  wheat  and 
barley,  bhatoo  {Amcarantkvs  anardhana),  cheenah 
{Panicum  mi/iaceum),  khoda  {Patpahtm  verobicfda- 
tum)f  ooa  {Hordeum  ccdette),  and  phapur  {Pa- 
nicum tartaricum).  Strawberries  and  currantii 
thrive  on  the  S.  side  at  a  height  of  11,600  ft,  and 
1,000  ft  higher  on  the  opposite  side. 

Zoology,  —  The  mammalia  of  the  Himalaya 
range  are  chiefly  confined  to  ruminating  animals, 
a  few  varieties  only  of  the  horse  and  cat  tribe 
Ijeing  found  in  these  regions.  The  wild  horse  is 
seen  on  the  N.  side  of  the  mountains :  but  the 
principal  tenants  of  the  hilly  pastures  are  the  yak 
(Bos  prophagus),  much  used  as  a  beast  of  bunlen 
by  the  Tartars,  the  ghurl  (^Oaper  eegagrus)^  of 
which  the  Cashmere  and  Thibet  goats  are  yaric- 
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ties,  the  musk-deer,  the  Ncpaul  sta^,  the  black 
deer,  the  Cervu$  CapreobiSf  the  chim  or  one- 
horned  antelope,  the  goral,  and  the  nylghau. 
Among  the  buds  of  the  Himalaya  may  be  men- 
tioned the  lammer-geyer  {Gypaetus  harbattu)^  the 
chuocoree  {Perdix  rt^a)f  the  common  cuckoo,  the 
Impeyan  pheasant  iLaphophorus  refidgens),  the 
red-legged  crow,  and  the  wood-pigeon.  (Ritter's 
AMa,  li.,  iii.;  Geog.  Joum.,  iv.;  Lloyd  and  Ge- 
rard's Tour  in  the  Himalaya;  and  Berghaus's 
Asicn,  with  Maps.) 

HINCKLEY,  t  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, ca  Leicester,  hund.  Sparkenhoe,  12  m.  SW. 
Leicester,  and  102  m.  NWN.  London,  by  London 
and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  6,344  in  1861. 
The  town  stands  on  a  commanding  eminence 
close  to  Warwickshire,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  old  Koman  Watling  Street :  it  is  well  built, 
though  old,  and  near  the  centre  stand  an  ancient 
town-hall  and  k;hool-house.  The  church  is  a  fine 
old  Gothic  building,  with  a  tower  and  steeple 
120  ft,  high.  The  dissenters  have  several  places 
of  worship,  connected  with  which  and  the  church 
are  Sunday  schools.  There  are  also  national  and  in- 
fant schools.  The  staple  manufacture  of  the  place 
is  hosiery,  introduced  about  1640,  and  now  em- 
ploying in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  upwards 
of  2,000  hands.  Coarse  substantial  stockings  are 
said  to  be  made  here  in  larger  quantities  than  in 
any  other  part  of  England.  Markets  (well  at- 
tended) on  Monday :  fairs  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Monday 
after  Epiphany ;  Easter  Monday,  Monday  before 
Whit-Sunday,  and  Whit-Monday,  for  horses  and 
live  stock;  Aug.  26.,  and  Monday  after  Oct.  28. 

Near  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  canal,  which 
passes  close  to  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man fortification,  and  the  remains  of  a  wall  and 
ditch,  traceable  all  round,  indicate  Hinckley  to 
have  been  formerly  a  place  of  some  importance. 

HINDOSTAN,  or  India  on  this  side  the 
Ganoks  or  Brahmaputra.  Name  and  Limits, — 
The  ancient  inhabitants  of  India  had  no  com- 
mon name  for  themselves  or  their  country;  but 
their  Persian  neighbours  called  the  peonle  Hin- 
doos, and  the  countr>',  as  far  as  they  Knew  it, 
Hindostan;  words  which,  in  old  English,  would 
have  been  accurately  as  well  as  literally  ren- 
dered, *  N^ro,'  and  *  Negroland,'  The  compre- 
hensive sense  in  which  the  term  Hindostan  is  now 
employed,  as  distinctive  of  the  entire  territorj'  S. 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains  over  which  the  insti- 
tution of  castes  prevails,  is  of  European  origin ; 
the  people  of  the  countiy  confining  the  term  to 
the  territory  lying  N.  of  the  Nerbuddah,  and  call- 
ing all  to  the  S.  of  that  river  the  Deccan,  a  word 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  meaning  *  the  right 
hand,'  and  also  *  the  south.'  In  the  European 
sense,  Hindostan  comprises  the  whole  of  that  vast 
triangular  cotmtry  extending  from  the  borders  of 
Little  Thibet,  in  about  the  85th  deg.  of  N.  lat, 
to  Cape  Comorin,  in  about* the  8th  d^.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  highest  range  of  moun- 
tains in  the  world,  the  Himalaya ;  and  by  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Brahmaputra  and  Indus,  on  the 
NE.  and  NW.;  and  in  every  other  direction  by 
the  ocean.  It  comprises  in  all  an  area  of  between 
1,200,000  and  1,800,000  sq.  m.,  or  about  a  third 
part  of  the  estimated  area  of  Europe ;  but  from 
the  absence  of  pilfs,  inland  seas,  and  lakes,  the 
proportion  of  solid  land  is  greater. 

Surface  and  Geology, — The  surface  of  Hin- 
dostan, taking  this  word  in  its  widest  accepta- 
tion, is  of  a  very  marked  character.  On  the  N., 
constituting  the  base  of  the  triangle,  we  have 
three  great  ranges  of  mountains,  with  elevated 
valleys  between.  These  chains  rise,  the  one  higher 
than  the  other  as  we  proceed  northward,  the  last 
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constitnting  the  highest  mountains  hitherto  dis- 
covered. For  1,000  m.,  from  China  to  Cashmere, 
a  plain  might  be  extended,  resting  on  peaks  21,000 
ft.  high,  while  some  are  even  6,000  fU  above  this 
elevation.  The  valleys  themselves  arc  from  2,000 
to  4,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Primitive 
rocks  alone  compose  the  higher  ranges.  Gneiss 
predominates ;  but  with  it  is  found  granite,  mica 
slate,  hornblende  schist,  chlorite  slate,  crystalline 
limestone,  and  marble.  On  these  repose  clay  slate 
and  flinty  slate.  In  the  lowest  or  southern  range, 
sandstone  composes  that  portion  which  terminates 
in  the  plain  of  the  Ganges.  Crossing  this  plain, 
and  proceeding  southward,  we  come  to  another 
chain  of  mountains,  the  Vindhyan  range,  run- 
ning nearly  E.  and  W.  across  the  centre  of  Hin- 
dostan, in  about  the  23d  deg.  of  lat.  This  is  the 
basis  of  a  triangle  of  momitain  ranges  which  sup- 
ports the  vast  table-land  of  Central  India.  The 
formation  here  is  primitive,  consisting  chiefly  of 
gneiss;  but  where  it  terminates  in  tne  plain  of 
the  Gangers,  and  forms  the  S.  barrier  of  the  latter, 
the  formation  is  sandstone,  as  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  same  plain.  The  great  W.  range  of  moun- 
tains commonly  called  Ghauts,  commences  on  the 
NW.,  where  the  Vindhyan  range  terminates,  and 
runs  in  a  direction  nearly  N.  and  S.,  to  between 
the  10th  and  11th  deg.  of  latitude,  until  at  Coim- 
batore  they  meet  the  E.  ran^  or  Ghauts.  The 
formation  of  this  chain  is  primitive ;  but  to  the 
N.  there  is  a  great  extent  of  overlving  trap,  co- 
lumnar, prismatic,  tabular,  and  globular.  To  the 
S.,  again,  the  overlying  rock  to  a  ^reat  extent  is 
laterite,  or  day  iron-ore.  The  W.  is  much  more 
elevated  and  continuous  than  the  E.  Ghauts,  and 
some  of  its  highest  granitic  peaks  rise  to  the 
height  of  from  6,000  to  8,700  ft.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  absence  of  valleys  of  denudation,  and 
of  rivers  running  W.,  but  is  covered  with  exten 
sive  forests.  In  fact,  the  sea,  in  some  situations, 
comes  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
nowhere  leaves  anything  more  than  a  narrow  belt 
of  low  land,  much  broken  by  deep  and  narrow 
inlets.  This  is  the  coast  of  Malabar,  exposed  to 
all  the  violence  of  the  SW.  monsoon,  blowing 
without  interruption  for  six  months  from  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  Arabia.  Where  the  E.  and 
W.  Ghauts  meet,  commences  the  remarkable 
valley  br  gap  of  Coimbatore,  which  leaves  a  clear 
breach  in  the  mountain  chains,  extending  from 
the  E.  to  the  W.  sea.  A  single  chain  of  the  same 
formation  as  the  E.  Ghauts  then  runs  all  the  way 
to  Cape  Comorin,  leaving  the  plain  of  Travancore 
to  the  W.,  and  the  more  extensive  plain  of  Ma- 
dura and  Tinnevelly  to  the  E.  The  E.  chain,  or 
Ghauts,  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the  Neil- 
gherry  hills,  which  are  among  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  S.  India.  From  this  point  they  diveige 
in  an  E.  direction,  and  soon  break  into  a  suc- 
cession of  parallel  ranges  less  elevated  and  more 
broken  than  the  W.  Ghauts.  In  their  further 
pro^press  to  the  N.,  the  E.  Ghauts  break  into  sub- 
ordinate ranges  and  valleys,  which  give  passage 
to  the  great  rivers  that  drain  nearly  all  the  waters 
of  the  peninsula  into  the  Bay  of' Bengal.  This 
range  terminates  nearly  in  tlie  same  parallel  of 
latitude  to  the  W.  ^  Granitic  rocks,  especially 
sienite,  form  the  basis  not  only  of  the  E.  chain, 
but  of  the  range  which  runs'  from  the  gap  of 
Coimbatore  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  sienite  dis- 
covers itself  at  all  the  accessible  summits,  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  Hydrabad,  from  the  8th  up  to 
the  17th  deg.  of  latitude.  Kesting  on  the  granite, 
gneiss,  and  talc-slate,  that  form  the  sides  and  bases 
of  the  E.  chain,  are  sometimes  seen  clay,  horn- 
blende, flinty  and  chloride  slate,  with  primitive 
marble  of  various  colours.    At  the  Pennar  river. 
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in  the  14th  and  15th  deg.  of  latitude,  clay,  iron- 
ore,  or  laterite,  expands  over  a  large  surface,  and 
sandstone  begins  to  appear.  At  Visagapatam, 
Ganjam,  and  Cuttack  the  same  formation  con- 
tinues, and  the  laterite  extends  through  Midna- 
pore  up  to  Becrbhoom,  sometimes  reposing  upon 
sandstone.  A  cellular  carbooate  of  lime,  called 
kanl^ar,  peculiar  to  the  geology  of  India,  is  found 
over  all  the  district  now  named,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  Hindostan.  The  great  coal- 
field runs  for  65  m.  in  length,  and  12  m  breadth, 
on  both  sides  the  river  Damoda.  It  is  supposed 
to  cross  the  Gane^es,  and  to  extend  all  the  way  to 
Sylhet  and  Cachar,  from  which  places  abundant 
specimens  of  surface  coal  have  been  broughL  The 
rock  formation  here  consists  of  sandstone,  clay- 
slate,  and  shale,  the  latter,  as  usual,  Ijnng  imme- 
diately over  the  coal.  Mr.  Jones,  an  £Dglish 
miner,  opened  the  first  collieiy  in  India,  in  the 
year  1815,  at  this  place.  The  pits  are  to  the 
depth  of  90  ft. ;  seven  seams  of  tne  mineral  have 
been  met  with,  one  of  them  of  the  thickness  of 
9  ft. :  coal  is  now  largely  consumed  in  Calcutu, 
chiefly  for  foiges  and  steam  navigation.  From 
the  Damoda  river  to  Benares  granitic  rocks  pre- 
vail. On  approaching  the  river  Soane,  however, 
sandstone  becomes  the  surface  rock,  and,  one  in- 
terval excepted,  extends  to  tiie  N.  of  A^ra,  as  far 
as  the  28th  deg.  of  latitude.  The  excepUon  occurs 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  province  of  Bundlecund, 
where  granite  again  prevails,  while  the  upper  con- 
sists of  sandstone.  The  great  surface  formations 
of  the  table-land  itself  are  granitic,  including 
always  gneiss  and  sienite,  with  standstone  and 
the  overlying  rocks.  Basaltic  trap  extends  over 
the  provinces  of  Malwa  and  Sagur,  proceeds  by 
Nagpore,  sweeps  the  W.  portion  of  the  Hydrabad 
territory  down  to  the  15th  deg.  of  lat.,  where  it 
bends  to  the  NW.,  and  running  all  the  way  to 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  forms  the  shores  of  the 
Concan.  In  all,  it  seems  to  cover  an  area  of  about 
200,000  sq.  m.  We  may  observe  here  that  the 
geological  formation  of  India  is  extremely  simple, 
compared  with  that  of  European  countnes,  con- 
sisting only  of  four  classes  or  rocks,  viz.  the  grar- 
nitic,  the  sandstone  and  clay-slate,  the  trap,  and 
the  idluviaL  Of  the  latter  an  example  on  a  great 
scale  is  in  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus, 
which  meet  between  the  28th  and  dlst  deg.  N. 
lat.,  and  the  76th  and  77th  deg.  £.  long. ;  as  well 
as  in  the  plain  lying  between  the  £.  Ghauts  and 
Bengal  from  Cape  Oomorin  to  Cuttack. 

The  natural  geographical  divisions  of  Hindostan 
are  as  follows:—!.  The  ranges  of  the  Himalaya 
with  their  valleys.  2.  The  Gangetic  plain,  com- 
prising onl^  the  tract  of  ioundation,  and  which 
rises  very  httle  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  8.  The 
upper  plain  of  the  Ganges,  from  the  province  of 
Banar  inclusive,  up  to  the  foot  of  the  first  range 
of  the  Himalayas,  where  tlie  Ganges  and  Jumna 
issue  from  the  hills  to  the  N.,  bounded  to  the  S.  by 
the  Yindhyau  ran^e,  and  to  the  W.  by  the  great 
desert  The  height  of  the  E.  portion  of  this  divi- 
sion may  be  about  500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  land  rises  ^^radually  as  we  proceed  N., 
until,  where  the  great  nvers  emerge  into  the  plain, 
it  has  an  elevation  of  1,000  ft.  4.  The  N.  portion 
of  the  great  central  table-land,  as  far  S.  as  the 
valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  which  generally  inter- 
sects the  table-land  in  question  from  £.  to  W, 
The  height  of  this  portion  of  the  table-land  ranges 
from  1,700  to  2,000  ft,  as  at  the  towns  of  Oojien, 
Indore,  and  Mhow.  5.  The  portion  of  the  table- 
land which  lies  S.  of  the  vallev  of  the  Nerbudda, 
down  to  the  junction  of  the  E.  and  W.  Ghauts, 
and  the  valley  of  Coimbatore.  The  height  of  the 
table-land  ranges  here  from  2,000  ft  to  2,400  and 


8,000,  as  at  Poonah,  Seringapatam,  and  Banga- 
lore. 6.  From  the  gap  of  Coimbatore  mclusive  to 
Cape  Comorin.  7.  The  narrow  strip  of  low  land 
lying  between  the  W.  Ghauts  and  the  sea,  or 
coast  of  Malabar,  including  the  W.  acclivities  of 
the  mountains  themselves.  8.  The  alluvial  plain,  of 
unequal  breadth,  which  lies  between  the  K  Ghauts 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  generally  called  the  Car- 
natic,  rising  gradually  from  the  shore  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains:  at  the  town  of  Aroot,  60  m. 
inland,  it  is  490  ft,  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; — 
and  9.  The  penmsula  of  Gujrat,  with  Uie  adjacent 
country,  containing  much  mountain-land  and  a 
few  plains.  All  these  diiTer  so  materially  in  their 
physical  aspect,  climate,  geological  formation,  ani- 
mal and  v^tablc  productions,  as  well  as  in  the 
character  of  the  nations  and  tribes  which  inhabit 
them,  as  fully  to  warrant  this  distribution. 

Rivers,— The  rivers  of  India  have  their  sources 
either  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  or  witiiia  the 
great  central  table-land.  The  first  ckss  are  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  important  Beginning  from 
the  £.,  the  first  great  river  which  occurs  is  the 
Brahmaputra.  The  source  of  this  stream  is  not 
exactly  ascertained ;  but  its  course  has  been  erti- 
mated  at  about  860  m.,  and  it  is  believed  to  dis- 
charge a  laiger  volume  of  water  than  even  the 
Ganges.  Its  course  in  the  plain  of  Beogal,  from 
Goyalpara  to  the  bottom  or  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
where  it  debouches,  is  but  350  m, ;  and  ha\'ing  a 
rapid  current,  and  passing  generally  throu|i^h  a 
wild  and  inhospitable  country,  it  is  of  compara- 
tively little  sennce  to  commerce  or  navigation. 
The  Ganges,  called  Ganga  by  all  the  Indians,  has 
its  origin  in  two  principal  branches,  about  31^  N. 
lat,  and  between  70^  and  80^  E.  lung.  Its  whole 
course  is  reckoned  at  about  1,350  m. ;  but  from  its 
entrance  into  the  plain  at  Hurdwar,  its  course  to 
the  sea,  into  which  it  falls  within  a  few  m.  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  is  about  1,200  m.  Within  the  plain 
all  its  branches  are  navigable  for  boats,  and  the 
Bhi^herettee,  its  most  W.  branch,  usuallv  called 
by  Europeans  the  Ho<whly,  is  navigable  for  ships 
of  400  tons  burden,  as  far  as  Calcutta,  100  m.  from 
the  sea.  According  to  Major  Kennel,  the  principal 
branch  discharges  80,000  cubic  ft.  of  water  per 
second.  The  greatest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Ganges 
is  the  Jumna.  It  also  has  its  origin  in  two 
branches  within  the  highest  masses  of  the  Hima- 
laya, to  the  W.  of  the  sources  of  the  Ganges.  Its 
course  within  the  mountains  is  about  120  m. :  it 
issues  into  the  plain  about  90  m.  W.  of  the 
Ganges,  and  here  its  bed  is  about  1,200  ft  above 
the  fevel  of  the  sea.  In  the  course  of  a  few  miles, 
however,  passing  over  some  falls,  it  takes  a  lower 
leveL  Alter  a  course  of  450  m.,  passing  by  the 
Mohammedan  capitals  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  and 
being  navigable  for  a  spreat  part  of  its  course,  it 
joins  the  Ganges  at  .^dlahabad.  The  other  prin- 
cipal affluents  of  the  Ganges  which  take  their 
source  from  the  Himalaya,  are  the  Ram  Ganga, 
which  joins  the  Ganges  above  Canoge ;  the  Goom- 
tee,  which  passes  by  Lucknow,  and  luter  a  winding; 
course,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  joins  the 
Ganges  between  Benares  and  Ghazeepoor ;  the 
Gogra,  with  a  course  of  600  m.,  and  the  laxsest  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Ganges  on  this  side  the  Hima- 
la^^a,  after  passing  through  Fyzabad  and  Oude, 
joins  the  Ganges  above  the  town  of  Chupra ;  the 
Gunduck,  which  has  a  course  of  450  m. ;  the  Bag- 
mutty,  which  passes  close  to  Cat-mandoo,  the 
capital  of  Nepaul ;  and  the  Cooey,  originating  in 
the  table  land  of  Tibet,  and  which  enters  the 
Ganges  at  Boglipoor.  The  great  delta  of  the 
Ganges  may  be  said  to  commence  at  SicUgully. 
The  .first  bifurcation  of  the  Ganges  itself  comi- 
mcnoes  at  Sooty,   20  m.   below   Bajamahal,  at 
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which  last  place  the  river  is  pressed  in  by  some 
low  hills  of  that  name.  The  Ganges  receives,  after 
this,  from  Uie  Himalaya,  the  Mahanada  and 
Teesta,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  mountains 
of  Nepaul  and  Bootan,  with  courses  of  from  230  to 
800  m.  Afler  the  junction  of  these,  the  Ganges 
communicates  with  the  Brahmaputra  by  a  variety 
of  branches.  The  rivers  which  fidl  into  the  Ganges, 
or  its  affluent  the  Jumna,  from  the  N.  acclivity  of 
the  central  table-land,  are  the  Soane,  the  Betwah, 
and  the  Chumbul ;  the  latter  has  a  course  of  400 
m.  Both  it  and  the  Betwah  fall  into  the  Jumna. 
The  Soane  is  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  and  falls 
into  that  river  a  little  above  Patna.  (See 
Gakoes.) 

Lakes. — India  is  remarkably  deficient  in  lakes, 
and  in  fact  contains  no  huge  collections  of  water, 
fresh  or  salt,  such  as  the  Is^es  of  N.  America,  N. 
Asia,  Switzerland,  or  even  Scotland.  In  the  N. 
parts  of  Bengal  there  are  a  few  freshwater  lakes 
of  some  extent,  but  the  greater  number  of  this 
description  found  throughout  the  country  are  sup- 
posed to  be  nothing  more  than  the  old  channels  of 
rivers  which  have  taken  a  new  course.  Of  the 
same  character,  in  some  resjiecta,  are  the  Chilka 
lake  in  Cuttack.  and  the  Colair  lake  in  the  Circars ; 
the  first  of  which  communicates  with  the  Maha- 
nuddy,  and  tne  last  with  the  Godavcry  and 
Klstna.  The  Chilka  lake  is  85  m.  long*  and  8 
broad,  and  contains  several  islands,  and  abounds 
in  fish :  it  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  sand-bank 
not  above  k  m.  broad.  The  Colair  lake  is  24  m. 
by  12  in  the  dry  season,  but  during  the  periodi- 
cal rains,  expands  from  40  to  50  m.  in  length. 
During  the  latter  period,  the  whole  flooded  country, 
includmg  the  ishmds  of  the  lake,  are  fertilised  by 
the  deposit  of  mud  brou^t  down  by  the  two 
rivers ;  and  hence  Major  Kennel,  with  some  pro- 
priety, compares  the  neighbouring  country  to  the 
delta  of  the  Nile.  In  the  sandy  desert  to  the  W. 
of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  several  salt  lakes  occur, 
the  largest  of  which,  however,  does  not  exceed  20 
m.  in  length.  Collections  of  salt  water,  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  sea,  are  of  more  frequent 
occurrence.  Several  considerable  ones  of  this 
nature  are  to  be  found  on  the  lower  E.  coast  of  the 
continent ;  but  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  is 
the  Runn,  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  which  is  believed  to 
occupy  a  space  of  5,000  sq.  miles. 

Coast  (hUline.— The  outline  of  the  coast  of  Hin- 
dostan  is  comparatively  little  broken  by  any  con- 
siderable inlet  of  the  sea.  From  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus  to  those  of  the  Ganges  there  are  but 
three  great  gulfs,  those  of  Cutch,  Cambay,  and 
Bengal;  if  uie  latter,  indeed,  which,  though  it 
breaks  the  coast  of  Asia,  does  not  break  the  coast 
of  Hindostan,  can  be  reckoned  in  this  class.  Har- 
bours are  even  less  frequent.  Along  the  W. 
coast,  over  14°  of  lat,  there  is  but  a  single  good 
one,  Bombay;  and  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  W. 
mouths  of  the  Ganges,  a  distance  of  1,500  m., 
there  is  not  one.  In  this  unfavourable  feature  of 
its  geography  ludia  resembles  more  the  W.  coast 
of  America,  or  the  £.  and  W.  coast  of  Africa,  than 
the  £.  coast  of  America,  or  the  shores  of  the  N. 
countries  of  £urope.  The  Indian  coasts  are  also 
in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  islands.  Unless 
Ce^p^lon  be  admitted  as  belonging  to  Hindostan, 
which  can  hardly  be  done,  there  is  not  one  on  the 
£.  coast;  and  on  the  W.  there  are  very  few,  and 
these  of  inconsiderable  size.  In  this  respect,  Hin- 
dostan is  remarkably  distinguished  from  the  two 
great  corresponding  Asiatic  promontories  of  Ma- 
lacca and  Cambodia,  the  coasts  of  which  are  thickly 
studded  with  islands,  many  of  them  of  consider- 
able magnitude 


Climate, — ^In  a  country  which  embraces  27°  of 
latitude,  which  contains  extensive  plateaus,  ele- 
vated from  2,000  to  3,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea — some  of  the  most  extensive  plains  in  the 
world,  almost  on  a  level  with,  or  but  a  few  hun- 
dred ft  above,  the  sea — the  highest  range  of 
mountains  in  the  world — tracts  of  bare  rock— de- 
serts of  mere  sand,  and  deep  primeval  forests,— it 
is  needless  to  sa^  that  there  must  exist  a  very 
great  diversity  of  climate.  But  besides  the  diver- 
sity arising  firom  these  causes,  the  distribution  of 
rain  is  another  source.  The  whole  continent  of 
India,  up  to  the  35th  deg.  of  lat.,  is  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  monsoons,  which  blow  from  the 
N£.  during  the  serene  temperate  months  of 
winter,  and  from  the  SW.  during  the  tempestuous 
and  hot  or  rainy  months  of  summer  and  autumn. 
This  is  the  general  rule ;  but  in  India,  as  in  other 
countries  of  Asia  under  the  influence  of  the  mon- 
soons, and  where  there  are  ranges  of  mountains 
running  N.  and  S.  of  sufficient  ^evation  to  inter- 
cept the  clouds,  the  time  of  the  periodical  fall  of 
rains  is  reversed.  To  the  W.  of  the  great  chain  of 
the  W.  Ghauts,  on  the  one  hand,  over  11°  of  lat., 
the  periodical  fall  of  rains  corresponds  with  that 
of  other  parts  of  India,  or  takes  place  during  the 
W.  monsoon.  £.  of  the  Ghauts,  on  the  other 
hand,  over  8°  of  laL,  the  fall  of  rain  takes  place 
during  the  E.  monsoon;  while  the  table-land 
which  lies  beyond  the  two  ranges  partakes,  to  a 
moderate  degree,  in  both  falls.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  year  is  divided  in  India  into  three  well-de- 
fined seasons :  a  hot,  corresponding  with  part  of 
spring  and  summer;  a  wet,  corresponding  with 
part  of  summer  and  autumn  ;  and  a  cold,  corre- 
sponding generally  with  our  winter  months.  With 
respect  to  temperature,  much  of  India  being  within 
the  tropics,  and  the  remaining  portion  within  12° 
of  the  tropic,  the  whole,  is  entitled  to  the  desijan^a- 
tion  of  a  hot  country.  On  the  low  plains  within 
the  tropic,  and  up  to  about  the  18tn  deg.  of  lat., 
winter  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  year  may 
be  said  to  be  divided  into  wet  and  diy.  From 
that  parallel  N.,  winter  becomes  more  and  more 
distinct,  and  beyond  the  27th  deg.  lasts  for  six 
months,  during  which  the  climate  is  not  inferior 
in  point  of  a^reeableness  or  salubrity  to  that  of 
Italy.  This  is,  however,  counterbalanced  by  the 
severity  of  the  hot  and  dry  season,  which  lasts  for 
three  inonths,  and  is  so  intense  as  nearly  to  destroy 
all  appearance  of  vegetation.  On  the  elevated 
central  plateau,  the  temperature  is  generally  from 
6°  to  10^  Fahr.  lower  than  in  the  same  latitudes 
on  the  low  lands,  and  the  fall  of  rain  being  more 
equally  distributed,  the  necessary  efiect  is  a  cli- 
mate in  general  temperate  and  agreeable,  though 
not  always  salubrious.  In  the  valleys  between 
the  two  great  chains  of  the  Himalaya,  the  same 
order  of  seasons  generally  prevails  as  m  the  plains, 
and  here  the  thermometer  is  rarely  less  than  18° 
or  20°  lower  than  in  the  plains  under  the  same 
parallels.  A  few  examples  may  be  given  of  tem- 
perature, as  indicated  by  the  thermometer.  The 
mean  temperature  of  Bombay  is  82°  Fahr.,  and  in 
the  table-land  in  the  same  latitude,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,700  ft,  it  is  77°.  At  Madras  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  84°,  and  at  Darwar  on  the 
table-land  it  is  75°.  At  Utakamund,  in  the  Neil- 
gherry  mountains,  7,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  mean  temperature  is  56°,  or  28°  lower 
than  that  of  Madras.  Here  the  thermometer 
sometimes  rises  as  high  as  69°,  and  rarely  falls  as 
low  as  20°.  In  the  peninsula  of  Gujrat,  and  on 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  thermometer  occasionally 
rises  to  100°  in  summer,  and  falls  to  45°  in  winter. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Calcutta  is  79° 
Fahr.    In  May,  the  hottest  month,  it  is  86°,  and 
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in  Jan.,  the  coldest,  6?^.  In  summer,  however, 
the  thennometer  frequently  rises  above  100°,  and 
in  winter  faUs  so  near  the  freezing  point  that, 
with  a  trifling  assistance  from  evaporation,  ice  is 
easily  obtained.  Within  the  upper  portion  of  the 
plain  of  the  Ganges,  both  the  latitude  and  eleva- 
tion contribute  to  reduce  the  temperature.  From 
the  middle  of  Dec.  to  the  middle  of  Feb.  the  ther- 
mometer sinks  every  day  below  the  freezing  point, 
and  small  pools  of  water  are  covered  with  ice,  and 
the  average  temperature  of  Jan.  is  87°.  From 
April  till  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  rain  falls, 
the  thermometer  gradually  rises  to  90°,  and  even 
to  110° ;  and  at  Delhi,  Agra,  and  other  nlaceson 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  the  whole  period 
from  March  to  June,  scorching  SW.  winds,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  desert,  prevaiL  It  is  in  these 
same  countries  that,  during  the  whole  period  from 
the  beginning  of  Nov.  to  that  of  March,  the  cli- 
mate equals  that  of  S.  Italy. 

Natkms  and  7Vt5e«.— Besides  foreigners,  who, 
as  peaceful  emigrants,  or  conquerors,  have  settled 
in  India  during  the  last  twelve  centuries,  but 
chiefly  during  the  last  eight,  the  number  of 
aboriginal  races  distinguished  by  differences  of 
language,  manners,  states  of  society,  and  great 
vanation,  if  not  difference  of  religious  belief,  is 
still  very  great;  and  undoubtedly  was  much 
greater  before  the  blending  which  must  have  been 
more  or  less  the  result  of  the  extensive  conquests 
of  the  N.  invaders.  These  have  been  in  active 
operation  for  nearly  seven  centuries,  and,  in  all  like- 
lihood, have  been  materially  promoted  by  the  con- 
quests of  the  more  powerful  Hindoo  states  over 
the  smaller.  There  are  at  present  spoken  in  India, 
by  the  most  civilised  races,  not  less  than  26  dis- 
tinct languages  or  dialects,  indicating  the  existence 
of  as  many  distinct  nations ;  but,  including  tribes 
more  or  less  savage  or  barbarous,  at  least  50  lan- 
guages, indicating  the  presence  of  at  least  as  many 
distinct  tribes.  Of  tne  more  civilised  nations, 
eight  may  be  said  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  some  superiority  of  civilisation,  as  implied 
in  the  possession  of  a  national  literature,  a  national 
alphabet,  superior  population,  superior  industry,  a 
greater  progress  in  the  useful  arts,  ^i-ith  the  richer 
and  more  extensive  territory  which  they  are 
found  to  occupy.  These  are  the  Bengalee,  Ooriya, 
Mahratta,  Gujratee,  Telinga,  Tamul,  Kamata,  and 
llindi  or  Hindostanee  nations.  The  Bengalee 
nation  occupies  above  80,000  sq.  m.  of  fertile  land, 
chiefly  witliin  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and 
amounts  in  number  to  above  25,000,000.  The 
Tamul  nation  occupies  66,000  sq.  m.  at  the  8. 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  numbers  between 
6,000,000  and  7,000,000  people.  The  Telinga 
nation  occupies  100,000  sq.  m.  of  the  N£,  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  and  numbers  probably  between 
7,000,000  and  8,000,000  people;  and  the  Ooriya 
nation  occupies  at  least  17,000  sq.  m.  of  the  low 
land  which  connects  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  with 
the  S.  peninsula,  and  numbers  about  4,000,000. 
Hie  Manratta  nation  extends  probably  over  200,000 
sq.  m.  of  territorj',  laying  between  the  22nd  and 
23rd  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  its  numbers  may  be 
roughly  computed  at  12,000,000.  The  Kamata 
or  Canara  nation,  occupying  a  central  portion  of 
the  table-land  S.  of  the  18th  degree  of  lat.,  may 
occupy  about  75,000  sq.  m.  of  territory,  and  their 
numbers  may  be  taken  at  about  5,000,000.  The 
nation  speaking  the  Hindostanee  or  Hindee  lan- 
guage occupies  at  least  100,000  sq.  m.  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  cannot 
amount  to  less  than  20,000,000,  physically  and 
intellectually  the  most  vigorous  of  all  the  Indian 
races.  The  most  enterprising  of  these  nations,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  have  occasionally  passed,  either 


as  conquerors  or  colonists,  into  the  territories  of 
each  other  or  of  their  neighbours.  Thus  we  And 
colonies  of  the  Tamuls  settled  in  Malayalim ;  of 
Telingas  in  Kamata  and  the  Tamul  country ;  of 
Mahrattas  in  the  Tamul,  Telinga,  and  Kamata 
countries;  of  Kamates  colonised  in  the  countries 
below  the  £.  Ghauts ;  and  colonies  from  the  upper 

Slain  of  the  Ganges  settled  as  far  as  Gujrat,  Bengal, 
epaul,  and  even  Malabar.  These  colonies,  of 
whatever  nation,  not  unfrequently  preserve  their 
national  lan^age,  their  original  manners,  and 
even  the  punty  of  their  descent,  in  their  adopted 
countries.  The  barbarous  and  savage  tribes  of 
India  are  universally  to  be  found  in  the  recesses 
of  mountainous  and  hilly  regions,  never  within  the 
fertile  plains  or  extensive  table-lands;  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  considerable  range  throughout 
India  in  which  some  of  them  are  not  to  be  found. 
They  are,  however,  most  numerous  on  the  £. 
frontier  of  Bengal,  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains and  sterile  region  of  Gundwana,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  ranges  of  hills  which  lie  between  the 
Gangetic  plain  and  the  great  central  pUOeau, 
These  barbarous  tribes  have  been  supposed  by 
some  observers  to  be  the  aborginal  natives  of  the 
country  driven  from  the  plains  to  the  hills  by 
strangers  and  invaders;  but  this  hypothesis  seems 
little  better  than  a  gratuitous  assumption;  the 
mountaineers  are  no  doubt  aboriginal,  in  common 
with  the  iuhab.  of  the  plains,  and  their  barbarous 
condition  seems  naturally  enough  accounted  for 
by  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  their  remaining  in  that  condition  to  the 
hostility  of  the  powerful  occupants  of  the  lower 
and  more  fertile  lands. 

Foreign  ^e/^rs.— Besides  the  original  and 
peculiar  inhab.  of  Hindostan,  a  crowd  of  foreign 
colonists  or  settlers  of  differynt  nations,  either 
scattered  indiscriminately  over  the  country  or 
confined  to  particular  spots,  from  the  accident  of 
their  arrival  or  other  chance,  forms  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  present  population  of  the  country. 
These,  following  generally  the  order  of  the'ir 
arrival,  or  supposed  arrival,  are  as  follows : — Jews, 
Syrian  Christians,  Arabs,  Armenians,  Perseea, 
Persians,  Afghans,  Tartars,  Turks,  Abyssiuiana, 
Portuguese,  English,  Dutch,  French^  Danes,  and 
Chinese. 

Hindoo  Religion, — ^The  forms  of  religious  wor- 
ship which  prevail  are  the  Brahminical,  Buddhist, 
Jain,  Seik,  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  and  Christian. 
These,  and  especially  the  most  prevalent  of  them, 
are  again  divided  into  man^  sects.  But  besid^ 
national,  colonial,  and  religious  distinctions,  there 
are  other  nearly  innumerable  divisions  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Many  are  distinguished 
by  the  profession  which  they  have  immemorially 
followed ;  many  by  their  condition  as  slaves ;  and 
many  as  outcasts,  without  being  slaves:  some  are 
in  the  hunter,  and  a  few  in  the  pastoral  state : 
some  are  freebooters,  others  pirates ;  and  there  are 
whole  tribes  who  have,  time  immemorial,  been 
illustrious  as  thieves,  robbers,  highwaymen,  and 
professional  assassins.  These  distinctions  into 
tribes  and  families  are  all  hereditary ;  each  section 
and  even  subsection  is  isolated  by 'nearly  impas- 
sable limits  from  the  rest  of  the  society.  In  the 
prov.  of  Malabar,  for  example,  which  contains  but 
6,000  sq.  m.  and  about  900,000  inhab.,  there  are 
about  300  different  tribes,  few  of  which  are  founded 
on  distinctions  strictly  religious  or  national.  In 
Canara,  with  an  area  of  7,700  sq.  m.  and  667,000 
inhab.,  there  are,  exclusive  of  strangers,  and 
forei^  settiers,  104  native  castes ;  and  in  the  rural 
district  of  Burdwan,  in  Bengal,  it  was  found  that 
in  26  villages,  containing  a  pop.  of  about  40,000, 
there  existed,   independent  of  strictly  religious 
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distinctions,  no  fewer  than  44  castes,  chiefly  dis- 
criminated by  the  trades  or  professions  which  they 
followed,  each  caste  being  known  by  a  distinct  name, 
each  being  hereditary,  and  each — ^at  least  theore- 
tically— ^incapable  of  eating,  drinking,  intermarry- 
ing, or  in  any  other  manner  intimately  associating 
with  the  others.  The  circumstances  on  which 
this  almost  infinite  distinction  is  founded  are 
often  trivial,  and  sometimes  even  ladicrous ;  and 
yet  the  practical  separation  is  not  therefore  the 
less  reaL  For  example :  one  tribe  of  oilmakers  in 
Telingana,  who  use  two  oxen  in  the  mill,  will  hold 
no  intercourse  with  another  following  the  same 
profession,  but  who  use  one  only ;  they  will  neither 
follow  the  same  gods  nor  the  same  leaders.  The 
great  divisidn  of  the  right  and  left  handt  which 
prevails  throughout  the  S.  parts  of  India,  but 
which  is  not  known  in  the  N.,  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  a  religious  character.  One  of  these  tribes 
ranges  itself  on  one  side,  and  another  on  the  op- 
posite ;  and  serious  disturbances  of  the  public 
peace  are  not  unfrequently  the  rrault  of  quarrels 
which  concern  neither  religion  nor  politics. 

Under  the  general  name  of  the  Hindoo  religion 
are  comprised  many  different  doctrines,  and  an 
infinity  of  sects  and  castes,  which  it  would  he 
almost  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  enume- 
rate. This  religion,  perhaps  beyond  any  other, 
pervades  the  entire  frame  of  civil  society,  and 
mixes  itself  up  with  every  concern  of  life,  public, 

Erivate,  and  domestic  A  Hindoo  can  neither  be 
om,  die,  eat,  drmk,  or  perform  any  of  the  most 
ordinary  or  even  vulgar  fimctions  of  the  animal 
economy,  unembarrassed  by  its  trivial  and  un- 
meaning ceremonies:  military  enterprises,  the 
details  of  commerce,  -and  the  operations  of  agri- 
culthre,  are  more  or  less  under  its  guidance;  it 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  code  of  hws,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  it  is  itself  the  law.  Almost 
every  act  of  a  Hindoo  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be 
more  or  less  a  religious  act.  The  most  civilised 
and  instructed  of  the  Hindoos,  but  these  only, 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  The 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  somewhat 
more  general,  but  far  from  universal.  There  are 
reckoned  to  be  four  orthodox  sects,  whose  prin- 
ciples are  determined  by  the  preference  they  give 
in  their  worship  to  some  one  of  the  greater  gods  of 
the  Hindoo  pantheon;  for  there  are  gods,  great 
and  small,  some  almost  omnipotent,  particularly 
for  mischief,  and  others  so  feeble  as  to  be  all  but 
contemptible,  and  no  match  even  for  an  ordinary 
Brahmin.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  the 
Hindoo  pantheon  is  peopled  by  precisely  833,000,000 
deities ;  but  as  no  one  has  attempted  to  name  them, 
it  can  onl^  be  concluded  that  the  Hindoo  deities 
are  in  reahty  innumerable.  They  consist  of  three 
principal  gods,  who  are  supposed  to  represent  (but 
their  powers  and  functions  are  frequently  inter- 
changeable at  the  caprice  of  their  votaries)  the 
powers  of  cretttion,  degtrucHon,  and  preservation  or 
regeneration]  and  of  the  families  of  tnese,  with  dei- 
fications of  the  elements  and  powers  of  nature,  of 
heroes,  and  especially  of  saints  and  abstract  ideas. 
Among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  ruder  tribes,  a  sort  of  feticism 
prevails ;  and  trees,  rocks,  and  rude  masses  of  stone 
ore  worshipped  or  abandoned,  according  to  the  fears, 
hopes,  or  caprices  of  their  votaries.  The  present 
race  of  Hindoos  are  tolerant  in  all  matters  of  re- 
ligion, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  they  are  indif- 
ferent :  in  fact,  they  go  even  beyond  indifference, 
and  in  cases  of  emergency  are  ready  to  invoke  any 
strange  god,  or  strange  saint,  by  whose  aid  they 


saints;  and  Madajee  Scindia,  the  chief  of  the 
Mahratta  state,  a  shrewd  and  politic  prince  and  a 
great  conqueror,  was  in  the  habit  of  making  fre- 
quent offerings  at  the  tomb  of  a  celebrated  saint 
in  Ajmeer,  the  same  to  whose  shrine  Akbar,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  walked 
230  m.  barefooted.     The  Mohammedans  of  the 
lower  orders,  who  in  some  parts  of  the  country  are 
indeed  little  better  than  Hmdoos,  return  the  com- 
pliment, and  in  their  need  propitiate  the  gods  of 
the  Hindoos ;  and  each  will  jom  in  the  rdigioua 
festivals  and  processions  of  the  other.    In  the  S. 
of  India  the  Hindoos,  in  their  distress,  will  not 
unfrequently  propitiate  even  the  Catholic  Christian 
saints,  and  the  Christian  Hindoos  reciprocate.    It 
is  not,  as  already  stated,  to  matters  oi  doctrine  or 
morality,  that  the  Hindoos  attach  importance.    In 
^e  same  tribe,  or  even  family,  will  be  found  sec- 
tarians of  the  Destroying  Power,  of  his  consort,  of 
the  Preserver  in  several  of  his  incarnations  (the 
Creator  amon^  the  Hindoos  has  no  worshippers), 
all  intermanymg  with  each  other,  and  the  wife 
adopting  the  opinions  of  the  husband  without  any 
difiiculty.    Some  of  the  Christians  of  S.  India  in- 
termarry with  the  Hindoos  of  their  own  tribe, 
without  any  forfeiture  of  caste  on  either  side,  pro- 
vided external  observances  be  attended  to.    Per- 
secution in  recent  times  is  the  exception ;  but  the 
sectaries  of  Nanak  or  the  Seiks,  have  been  consi- 
derable persecutors  in  their  way:  they^  have  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  mosques  within  their  territory, 
and  will  seldom  allow  Mohammedans  to  assemble 
in  the  few  that  remain:  they  forbid  them  from 
eating  beef  or  praying  aloud,  according  to  law. 
What,  however,  the  Hindoos  really  attach  import- 
ance to  are  not  doctrinal  mattersj  but  distinctions 
of  caste,  ceremonies  connected  with  marriage  and 
funeral  rites,  and  the  whimsical  observances  re- 
specting supposed  purity  and  impurity  in  regard 
to  food  and  other  matters  connected  with  ordinary 
domestic  life.    The  distinctions  of  caste  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  these,  and  form  indeed  the 
characteristic  mark  of  Hindoo  society.    Ever)'  one 
has  heard  that  the  Hindoos  are  divided  into  four 
great  classes  or  castes,  founded  upon  the  great  dis- 
tinctions which  prevail  amongst  all  people  in  their 
first  advance  towards  civilisation  ;  tlmt  is,  into 
priests,  soldiers,  traders,  and  labourers.    As  such 
a  distinction  into  tribes  is  natural,  and  indeed 
known  to  have  existed  among  other  people,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  prevailed  with  the  first 
rude  tribe  or  nation  with  which  the  Brahminical 
form  of  worship  originated,  and  that  it  constituted 
the  foundation  of  the  present  superstructure  of  the 
castes. 

The  first  in  rank  among  the  four  great  classes, 
of  course,  is  the  Brahmin  or  priest ;  and  next  to 
him  comes,  very  naturally,  the  soldier :  at  a  great 
distance  follows  the  industrious  capitalist  or  trader ; 
and  far  removed  from  all  b  the  labourer.  These 
divisions  are  hereditary,  impassable,  and  inddea- 
sible.  Such  is  the  theory  of  the  distinctions  of 
■Hindoo  society;  but  the  practical  and  real  dis- 
tinctions are  very  different  mdeed.  The  attributes 
of  the  different  classes,  as  they  are  described  in  the 
ancient  books  of  the  Hindoos,  we  may  be  sure 
never  could  have  been  practically  in  operation. 
Tnese  books,  it  must  be  recollected,  were  written 
by  Brahmins  who  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to 
expound  them,  and  all  but  the  monopoly  of  read- 
ing them ;  and  it  was  their  interest  to  dwell  on 
the  immeasurable  superiority  of  their  own  order; 
but  it  is  hardly  credible  that  any  society  should  be 
able  to  hold  together  for  a  moment,  in  which  laws 
such  as  we  find  in  the  Hindoo  sacred  books  were 
may  hope  to  profit.  The  Mahratta  chiefs  are  in  I  bend  fide  enforced.  For  example,  it  is  enacted 
the  frequent  practice  of  invoking  Mohammedan  \  among  myriads  of  the  same  sort,  that  if  a  labour- 
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ing  man  sit  upon  the  carpet  of  a  priest,  he  shall  be 
punished,  either  by  having  a  hot  iron  thrust  into 
his  buttock,  or  b^  being  branded,  or  banished  the 
kingdom,  or  having  the  offending  buttock  cut  off. 
Many,  in  fact,  of  ue  Hindoo  laws  appear  to  have 
been  framed  by  the  Brahmins  more  for  the  purpose 
of  deterring,  through  the  terrors  of  superstition 
and  punishment,  the  other  classes  from  interfering 
with  their  privileges,  than  for  any  other  object. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  attributes 
and  privileges  of  the  great  classes,  at  their  first  in- 
stitution, it  is  certain  that  these  classes  themselves 
can  hardly  be  said  at  present  practically  to  exist 
In  the  advance  of  society,  the  mcrease  of  popula- 
tion, the  extension  of  commerce  and  conversion, 
and  the  operation  of  the  human  passions,  they 
have  given  way  to  a  different  order  of  things.  In 
the  most  ancient  Hindoo  work  extant,  the  In$ti- 
ttde»  of  Menu,  which  has  been  com{>uted  to  be 
about  2,700  years  old,  there  already  existed  nearly 
a  hundred  castes ;  and  it  must  l>e  supposed  that 
the  enumeration  was  confined  to  that  part  of  the 
country  in  which  the  work  was  written.  The 
number  of  the  castes  not  coming  within  the  pale 
of  the  four  great  divisions,  suggested  the  notion  of 
the  mixed  castes,  supposed  to  originate  from  an 
illegitimate  intercourse  between  the  four  great 
orders,  with  the  crosses  which  again  sprung  from 
these.  This  was  clearly  an  aft^honght— a  new 
theory  made  for  the  occasion,  and  wholly  inade- 
quate to  explain  the  actual  state  of  society  as  we 
find  it.  This  may  be  made  sufiiciently  plain  by  a 
few  examples.  Among  the  25,000,000  of  people 
who  speak  the  language  of  Bengal,  there  are  none 
who  even  pretend  to  be  of  the  second  or  third 
order,  that  is,  of  the  military  or  mercantile  classes : 
all  who  are  of  these  two  orders  are  comparatively 
recent  immigrants  firom  the  north,  and  identified 
as  such.  In  so  far  as  the  four  great  orders  are 
concerned,  the  native  inhabitants  of  Bengal  con- 
sist, in  fact^  of  Brahmins,  and  those  who  are  not 
Brahmins.  The  Brahmins  themselves  consist  here 
of  two  classes;  viz.  those  who  can  trace  their  pe- 
digree to  the  N.  of  India,  and  who  are  held  in  the 
highest  repute,  and  of  those  who  cannot — far  less 
esteemed.  The  Brahmins  of  Bengal,  including  all 
of  both  these  classes,  consist  of  no  less  than  168 
subdivisions,  claiming  various  degrees  of  purity, 
and  not  one  of  which  will  eat,  drink,  or  intermarry 
with  another.  The  next  most  important  caste  in 
Bengal  is  denominated  Chysta,  and  is  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits:  this  is  the  tribe 
whose  name  has  been  supposed  by  many -to  have 
furnished  the  English  language  with  the  word 
caste ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the  term  is  simply 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  word  casta,  meamng 
race  or  lineage.  They  are  reckoned  pure  Sudras, 
or  persons  of  the  original  servile  class,  and  amount 
to  83  subdivisions,  equally  unsocial  among  them- 
selves with  the  Brahmins.  Among  the  people 
speaking  the  Orissa  language,  the  military  order 
is  altogether  wanting,  and  there  are  but  a  few  fa- 
milies generally  reputed  of  the  third  class.  In 
Malabar  and  Canara  the  second  and  third  orders 
are  wanting,  the  first  of  these  being  supplied  by 
the  mUitary  aristocracy  of  the  Nairs,  who  are  con- 
sidered to  be  pure  Su(Lras,  or  of  the  servile  class, 
that  is,  of  the  class  represented  by  the  Hindoos  as 
beuig  in  the  last  degree  of  degradation :  they  are, 
notwithstanding,  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and,  before 
very  recent  conquest,  the  real  sovereigns  of  the 
country.  The  celebrated  Rajpoots,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished military  order  among  the  Hindoos, 
have,  according  to  the  Sanscrit  writings,  a  vulgar 
origin ;  they  are  sprung  from  the  mercantile  classes 
on  the  paternal  side,  and  from  one  of  the  mixed 
classes  on  the  matemaL   All  the  warlike  and  con- 


quering nation  of  the  Mahrattas,  -who  are  not 
Brahnuns,  are  deemed  to  be  of  the  fourth,  or 
servile  order.  In  every  part  of  India  there  is  a 
considerable  portion  of'  the  inhab.  who  are  utt«r 
outcasts,  or,  at  least,  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Brah- 
minical  religion,  condemned  to  this  exclusion  by 
their  servile  condition,  their  poverty,  or  the  mean- 
ness of  the  employment  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
In  the  distnct  of  Dinagepore,  in  Bengal,  out  of 
a  Hindoo  population  of  800,000,  it  was  found  that 
8|  per  cent  only  were  considered  pure  tribes,  46^ 
impure,  18|  very  lonf,  and  26^  abominable.  In 
MaUbar,  out  of  a  popuUtion  of  720,000, 100,000 
are  in  a  state  of  slav^,  and  treated  by  the  Brah- 
mins and  Nairs  as  if  they  were  haidly  hnman. 
Even  a  great  proportion  of  the  free  and  industrioua 
classes  must  not  approach,  owing  to  their  alleged 
impurity,  the  person  of  a  Nair  nearer  than  a  pre- 
scribed number  of  paces,  this  Nair  himself  being, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  lowest  of  the  original 
classes ;  a  being,  according  to  Uie  ancient  Hindoo 
writings,  expressly  created  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming servile  offices  to  the  Brahmins  and  other 
superior  classes.  What  is  still  more  remarkable, 
and  the  same  thing  obtains  with  respect  to  many 
other  impure  classes  in  the  S.  of  India,  the  Brah- 
mins refuse  to  afford  them  instruction  or  spiritual 
comfort:  in  fact,  they  are  not  of  the  Brahminical 
religion  at  all ;  never  enter  the  Brahminical  tem- 
ples, or  offer  worship  to  the  gods  of  the  Brahmins ; 
out  have  their  own  peculiar  deities,  priests  of  their 
own  caste,  and,  contrary  to  the  creed  of  the  Brah- 
mins, usually  have  no  knowledge  of  a  future  state. 
The  Brahmins,  although  they  are  to  be  found 
throughout  India,  and  have  a  vast  influence  every- 
where, are  divided  into  more  numerous  families 
and  varieties  than  any  of  the  other  classes ;  and 
while  each  is  revered  by  its  own  immediate  fol- 
lowers among  the  laity,  they  almost  all  hold  each 
other  in  contempt  as  pretenders.  They  go  the 
len^h  of  reckoning  no  less  than  2,000  separate 
distinct  families  of  their  order.  The  order  of  the 
Brahmins  composes  the  very  essence  of  Hindooism : 
the  Brahmin  who  lives  by  charity,  or  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  laity,  and  who  performs  no  part 
of  the  common  ritual  of  the  Hindoo  worship,  is  held 
in  the  highest  repute.  Next  to  him  comes  the 
Brahmin  who  lives  by  his  industry  and  temporal 
employmenta,  provided  they  be  such  as  become 
the  dignity  of  the  order ;  but  which  commonly  ex- 
clude holding  the  plough,  and  performing  any  of 
the  manual  emplo)rinents  of  agriculture.  The  low- 
est rank  of  all  is  assi^ed  to  those  Brahmins  who 
perform  the  common  ntual  of  the  Hindoo  worship ; 
and  among  these  last-,  the  meanest  office  of  all  is 
that  of  performing  the  service  of  the  gods  in  the 
temples.  To  exercise  even  the  office  of  astrologer 
or  village  priest,  is  far  more  respectable.  The  ser- 
vice of  the  temples,  indeed,  has  fallen  into  such 
disrepute,  that  tne  Brahmins  in  some  cases  have 
abandoned  it  to  the  inferior  classes.  Fastidious- 
ness in  respect  to  food  is  a  characteristic  mark  of* 
purity  of  caste,  and  no  people  ever  carried  this 
matter  to  so  absurd  and  extravagant  a  length  as 
the  Hindoos.  On  this  point  the  most  essential 
thing  of  all  is  to  abstain  from  eating  the  flesh  of 
the  cow.  He  who  eats  beef  is  no  mndoo,  but  an 
utter  outcast  He  who  kills  an  ox  by  accident 
ought  to  be  excommunicated;  and  he  who  kills 
one  designedly  ought  to  suffer  death.  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  religious  precept  which  is  of  uni- 
versal acceptance  among  all  Hindoos ;  pretty  much 
in  the  same  way  as  an  abstinence  from  t!ie  flesh 
of  the  hog  is  imperative  upon  all  Jews  and  Mo- 
hammedans. The  higher  classes  commonly  abstain 
from  eating  the  flesh  of  all  domestic  animal  except 
that  of  the  goat  or  sheep.    Hindoos  generally  par- 
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take  readily  of  almoflt  all  descriptions  of  game,  the 
wild  boar  included.  The  impure  classes  and  out- 
casts, a  numerous  body  of  the  people  in  many  parts 
of  India,  hardly  reject  any  kind  of  attainable  ali- 
ment, and  dbvour,  without  scruple,  such  articles 
as  carrion,  rats,  and  river  tortoises,  that  feed  most 
impurely:  the  higher  castes  commonly  eat  but 
once  a  day,  and  a  few  of  the  most  fastidious  only 
when  the  sun  is  oat ;  so  that  in  cloudy  weather 
they  are  occasionally  put  to  very  trying  inconve- 
nience. To  abstain  from  spirituous  and  fermented 
liquors,  and  intoxicating  dnigs,  is  a  general  precept 
of  the  Hindoo  religion ;  and  the  degree  in  which 
abstinence  from  them  is  observed  marks  the  purity 
or  impurity  of  the  class.  Brahmins  and  persons 
of  the  mercantile  order  generally  abstain  altogether 
from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  while  the  impure 
classes  and  outcasts  partake  of  them  very  freelv. 

The  distinctions  of  caste,  founded  upon  emplov- 
ments,  though  not  always  rational,  is  generally 
much  more  so  than  any  outers.  The  most  honour- 
able employinent  is  that  of  the  priesthood,  pro- 
^aded  the  individual  exercising  it  live  on  eleemosy- 
nary gifts,  confine  himself  to  giving  instruction, 
and  that  that  instruction  be  not  given  to  any 
person  of  an  impure  caste,  that  is,  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  handsomely  for  it,  which 
would  be  very  discreditable.  The  military  pro- 
fession, and  the  wholesale  mercantile  profession, 
are  almost  equally  honourable.  Agricultural 
employment  is  creditable  almost  everywhere; 
its  respectability  bemg,  however,  somewhat  im- 
paired where  slaves  are  numerous,  and  piincipally 
employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field.  All  the 
more  ordinary  trades,  immemorially  exercised  bv 
the  Hindoos,  are  respectable  in  their  way ;  such 
as  potters,  braziers,  goldsmiths,  weavers,  and 
harbors.  All  trades  or  employments  implying 
the  death  or  destruction  of  animals,  or  of  which 
the  material  is  an  animal  substance,  are  either 
low  or  very  impure ;  such  as  fishermen,  washer- 
men, hunters,  snake-catchers,  lime^ell  burners, 
curriers,  shoemakers,  and  butchers.  Palm-wine 
drawers  and  distillers  are  impure,  from  the  im- 
purity of  the  objects  they  produce.  Sweepers, 
washers,  burners  or  burycrs  of  the  dead,  and 
public  executioners  are  utterly  abominable,  and 
indeed  sheer  outcasts.  There  are,  of  course,  end- 
less anomalies  in  this,  as  in  everything  else  con- 
nected with  the  Hindoo  religion.  Bankers  in 
Bengal,  for  example,  rank  below  barbers.  All 
professions  which  imply  poverty  in  the  parties 
exercising  them  are  mean  employments.  Basket- 
making  is  a  mean  employment,  and  the  precarious 
search  for  drugs  and  honey  in  the  forests  is  also 
mean.  Almost  every  employment  above  a  handi- 
craft trade  is  open  to  Brahmins,  and  of  course  to 
all  that  are  below  Brahmins. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  has  now 
been  said,  that  the  tnoes  or  families  exercising 
each  profession  or  trade  are  always  the  same ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  differ  in  every  province  of 
India :  even  in  the  same  province,  two  or  three 
tribes,  or  a  dozen  tribes,  may  exercise  the  same 
profession  or  craft.  In  each  family,  trades  and 
professions  are  generally  hereditary',  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  as  happens  in  all  rude  societies, 
but  there  is  no  impassable  barrier  between  one 
profession  and  another,  there  is  nothing  that 
should  prevent  the  son  of  a  potter  from  becoming 
a  goldsmith,  or  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  from  turn- 
ing his  hand  to  the  loom,  except  that  in  particular 
situations  the  parties  might  forfeit  some  here- 
ditarv  perquisite  annexed  to  their  employment 
by  t^e  change.  Reckoning  the  entire  *nati\e 
army  in  India,  as  it  existed  before  the  mutiny, 
And'still  in  part  exists,  there  is  hardly  a  caste,  or 


sect,  or  religion,  not  to  be  found  in  its  ranks — 
from  the  purest  to  the  most  impure  and  most 
abominable — ^from  the  most  orthodox  to  the  most 
heretical.  Brahmins  may  tliere  be  seen  com- 
manded by  Sudras ;  and  men  of  pure  castes  may 
be  seen  in  the  ranks,  with  men  of  no  caste  fdr 
their  officers.  The  Brahmins  under  these  cir- 
cumstances are  as  exemplary  for  their  subordiu' 
ation  as  any  other  class ;  a  satisfactory  refutation, 
upon  a  large  scale,  of  the  fallacy  and  vanity  of 
the  pretensions  set  up  for  them  in  the  ancient 
writings  of  the  Hindoos,  and  maiqtained  by  some 
European  commentators  on  those  writings.  The 
institution  of  the  castes  is  universal  throughout 
Hindostan. 

Disseniina  Forma  of  Religion, — ^These  are  the 
Jain,  Buddhist,  Seik  or  Singh,  the  Mohammedan, 
and  Christian.  The  period  or  the  place  in  which 
the  first  of  these  had  its  origin  is  unascertained : 
at  present,  it  prevails  chiefly  in  the  great  province 
of  Guirat  and  in  Talawa,  on  the  western  shore 
of  India,  but  it  is  to  be  found  more  or  less  scat- 
tered tluDugh  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
Buddhist  worship  onginated  in  Bahar,  within 
the  great  plain  of  the  Ganges,  and,  according 
to  statements  which  have  a  considerable  air  of 
probability,  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ, 
or  about  200  }rears  before  the  expedition  of 
Alexander.  This  form  of  worship,  so  prevalent 
in  Ceylon,  and  in  all  the  countries  to  the  K  and 
N.  of  Hindostan,  is  nearly  extinct  in  that  country 
itself.  Nanak,  the  founder  of  the  Seik  heresy, 
confined  to  the  countries  l^ing  near  to  or  amongst 
the  five  great  tributary  nvers  which  eventually 
constitute  the  Indus,  was  bom  in  1419 ;  so  that  this 
religion  is  of  little  more  than  four  centuries*  stand- 
ing. The  Mohammedan  religion  began  to  make 
some  impression  in  India  al)out  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  century,  and  the  descendants  of  foreign 
settlers,  or  the  converted  nations  of  this  persua- 
sion, are  at  present  supposed,  for  all  India,  to 
amount  to  about  a  twenth  part  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. It  is  re.markable  that  they  are  not  most 
numerous  in  those  parts  of  the  cotmtry  which 
were  the  seats  of  Monammedan  power,  but  rather 
at  the  extremiries,  such  as  the  remote  border 
provinces  of  BengaJ,  in  which  more  pliant  ma- 
terials for  proselytism  were  found.  The  Chris- 
tians abound  most  in  the  S.  parts  of  India ;  the 
greater  number  are  Nestorians,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  embraced  Christianity,  through  the  labours 
of  Greek  missionaries,  from  Syria,  as  early  as  the 
second  and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Most  of  the  remainder  are  Catholics,  the  descen- 
dants of  Portugese,  or  persons  converted  by 
Portuguese  missionaries. 

Po^tlatioiK — Of  tMe  whole  territory  of  Hindo- 
stan, supposed  to  contain  about  1,800,000  sq.  m., 
the  population  may  be  estimated  at  about 
150,000,000,  or  more  than  half  the  population  of 
Europe.  The  ratio  of  pop.  to  the  sq.  m.  is  there- 
fore 116  to  1,  whereas  tnat  of  Europe  is  but  75 
to  1.  This  pop.  is  very  unequally  distributed. 
The  well-watered  alluvial  plains  and  valleys  are 
everywhere  thickly,  and  the  mountainous  or 
hilly  regions  always  thinly,  inhabited.  From  the 
extreme  S.  point  at  Cape  Comorin,  up  to  the  10  th 
deg.  of  lat.,  the  pop.  is  m  some  parts  as  low  as  74 
inhabitants  to  the  sq.  m. ;  at  Madura,  watered  by 
the  river  Vay,  it  rises  to  160 ;  at  Tanjore,  watered 
by  the  Cavery,  it  rises  to  225,  being  the  densest 
pop.  of  the  whole  of  the  S.  portion  of  India.  In 
the  Camatic,  or  plain  lying  between  the  E» 
Ghauts  and  the  sea,  it  is  about  96.  On  the  table- 
land between  the  Ghauts,  and  up  to  about  16  deg. 
of  latitude,  where  the  land  is  high  and  dry,  with 
little  other  than  artificial  irrigation,  the  rate  drops 
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to  72.  In  the  narrow  plain  between  the  W.Ghaute 
and  the  sea,  and  from  the  10th  deg.  of  lat.  up 
to  the  20th,  it  is  estimated  at  about  100.  Of  the 
whole  table-land,  extending  from  the  16th  deg. 
of  lat.  up  to  the  Vindhyan  range,  and  S.  border 
of  the  Gangetic  plain,  probably  the  pop.  does  not 
exceed  60  to  the  sq.  m.    The  pop.  of  the  great 

Eeninsula  of  Gujrat  rises  to  about  170.  More  than 
alf  the  whole  pop.  of  Hindostan  is  contained  in 
the  great  plain  of  the  Ganges:  computing  the 
area  of  this  tract  at  290,000  sq.  m.,  and  the  pop. 
at  60,000,000,  the  average  rate  per  sq.  m.  exceeds 
200,  which  is  a  higher  ratio  than  that  of  our  own 
island.  Within  this  wide  range,  however,  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  rates  of  population. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  up  to  the 
W.  confines  of  Bahar,  which  comprises,  or  course, 
the  tract  of  inundation,  a  territory  of  upwards  of 
80,000  sq.  m.  contains  a  pop.  of  more  than  300  to 
the  sq.  m.  The  tract  of  inundation  itself  far 
exceed  this.  Thus  the  district  of  Burdwan  has 
a  density  of  693;  that  of  Hooghly,  648;  the 
districts  of  which  Calcutta  is  the  centre,  640 ;  and 
that  of  Moorshedabad,  above  400.  As  the  country 
becomes  mountainous  to  the  £.,  the  population 
diminishes.  Thus  Backergunge  has  but  460; 
Chittagong,  236 ;  and  Tipperah,  200  to  the  sq.  m. 
In  the  low  lands  to  the  S.  of  Bengal,  including 
Midnapore  and  Cuttack,  the  ratio  is  but  226. 
From  the  W.  confines  of  Bengal  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Jumna  with  the  Ganges,  the  country  is 
far  bevond  the  reach  of  inundation,  .and  although 
very  rertile,  the  pop.  is  only  at  the  rate  of  220  to 
ihe'sq.  m. ;  but  in  this  is  included  the  laige,  hilly, 
and  wide  district  of  Rhamgur,  which  has  no 
higher  ratio  than  100.  The  whole  of  the  plain  to 
the  W.,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  till  it 
terminates  in  the  Great  Desert,  may  be  computed 
to  have  a  density  of  population  not  exceeding 
180  to  the  sq.  m.,  and  the  proportion  generally 
diminishes  as  we  proceed  westwards.  The  Pun- 
jab, or  plain  watered  by  the  five  aflluents  of  the 
Indus,  probably  does  not  contain  a  pop.  of  more 
than  100  to  the  sq.  m.,  and  50  would  oe  a  laip:e 
estimate  for  the  delta  of  the  Indus.  The  exten- 
sive desert  lying  between  the  western  limit  of 
the  Gangetic  plain  most  probably  does  not  con- 
tain 10  inhabitants  to  the  sq.  m. 

History, — The  Hindoos,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
have  no  history;  they  do  not  even  possess  any 
rational,  connected,  and  authentic  narrative  of 
their  own  affairs  for  a  single  century.  The  oldest 
inscription  found  in  Hindostan,  and  it  is  of  doubt- 
ful authenticity,  dates  but  23  years  before  Christ : 
one  of  the  most  authentic  eras  dates  but  67  years 
before  that  of  Christ ;  and  another  of  extensive 
currency  dates  78  years  after  Christ,  the  origin  of 
both  being  buried  in  fable.  The  first  of  these 
dates  is  but  three  centuries  after  the  invasion  of 
Alexander,  and  about  five  centuries  more  recent 
than  the  commencement  of  authentic  history  in 
Europe.  The  temple  of  Juggernaut  is  but  640, 
and  a  ruin  connected  with  it  1,142,  years  old,  the 
latter  being,  however,  a  date  which  rests  on  tradi- 
tion only.  In  so  far,  then,  as  history  is  concerned, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  companions  and  successors 
of  Alexander,  who  describe  the  Hindoos  as  in 
many  respects  resembling  what  they  are  at  the 
present  day,  we  might,  for  all  that  their  own  his- 
tory teaches,  be  led  to  believe  that  they  were  not 
an  ancient,  but  a  comparatively  recent  peoi)le. 
Independent  of  history,  however,  there  remains 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  Hindoos  had 
been  very  early  civilised.  The  most  remarkable, 
perhaps,  is  the  existence  amongst  them  of  the 
literature  of  at  least  three  languages,  which  have 
long  ceased  to  be  spoken  by  any  living  people. 


These  are  the  Sanscrit,  a  language  of  complex 
grammatical  structure,  like  the  Greek,  Latin,  or 
Arabic ;  the  Sariswati,  or  Pracrit,  a  language  de- 
rived from  the  Sanscrit,  but  of  simpler  structure, 
and  bearing  something  like  the  relation  to  it  which 
the  Italian  does  to  the  Latin;  and  the  Pali,  a 
language  also  of  a  simpler  structure,  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit,  but  formed  in  a  different  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges.  The  first  of  these  is  at  the 
present  day  the  sacred  language  of  all  who  follow 
the  Brahminical  religion,  as  the  last  is  that  of 
those  who  follow  the  Buddhist  worship,  whether 
in  India  or  beyond  it.  All  these  languages  appc^ar 
to  have  been  dialects  of  people  who  lived  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  The 
Hindoos  and  their  ancient  writings  pr>int  very  dis- 
tinctly to  the  territory  lying  W.  of  Delhi,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  the  principal  affluent  of 
the  Ganges,  as  the  seat  of  the  people  who  spoke 
the  Sanscrit.  There  are  certainly  many  ai]gument8 
in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  Brahminical  wor- 
ship originated  in  this  quarter,  and  that  the  nation 
that  propagated  it,  and  spread  civilisation  over 
India,  inhabited  this  country.  Thus,  the  upper 
and  elevated  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  is 
as  much  the  principal  scene  of  all  the  great  events 
of  Hindoo  mythology  as  Greece  was  of  those  of 
the  Greek  mythology.  Here  are  the  scenes  of  the 
wars  of  the  Mahabarat,  of  the  kingdom  of  Rama, 
of  the  localities  of  the  adventures  of  Krishna, 
Hastinapura,  Ayoda,  and  Matthura.  The  principal 
holy  places  are  also  here ;  as  Gya,  AUahabad,  Be- 
nares,  Hurdwar ;  not  to  mention  the  great  Ganges 
itself,  the  Jumna,  and  theur  sacred  tributaries. 
The  evidence.  afiTorded  by  language  and  religion 
tends  to  corroborate  this* supposition.  Thus,  the 
Sanscrit  most  abounds,  and  exists  in  greatest 
purity  in  the  dialects  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  gradually  diminishes 
both  in  amount  and  purity  in  proportion  as  we 
recede  from  it  to  the  £.,  and  particularly  to  the  S. 
The  distinction  of  castes  is  also  most  strongly 
marked  in  this  part  of  Hindostan,  and  dimiuish<s 
away  from  it  The  country  itself,  from  its  fertility, 
salubrity,  and  freedom  from  rank  vegetation  and 
forest,  must  at  all  times  have  been  more  favourable 
to  the  development  and  progress  of  an  early  civi- 
lisation than  any  other  portion  of  India.  Although 
the  incursion  of  Alexander  (b.c.  326)  made  India 
known  to  the  European  world,  its  effect  upon  the 
people  of  India  was  scarcely  ^ater  than  that  of 
any  one  of  the  thirteen  expeditions  of  Mahmoud 
of  Ghiznee.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that 
the  influence  of  the  kingdom  which  his  successors 
established  in  Bactria,  and  which  lasted  for  130 
years,  was  much  ffrekter.  The  Greek  princes  of 
Bactria  appear  to  nave  conquered  several  of  the 
NW.  provmces  of  India ;  and  from  this  source,  in 
all  likelihood,  the  Hindoos  derived  I  heir  knowledge 
of  astronomy.  The  real  history  of  India  com- 
mences with  the  first  Mohammedan  invasion,  in 
the  year  1,000,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  cen- 
turies after  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  The  hero 
of  these  invasions,  for  there  were  thirteen  of  them, 
was  Mahmoud,  sovereign  of  Ghiznee,  in  Afghanis- 
tan, the  son  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  Turkish 
slave,  but  who  had  raised  himself  to  sovereign 
power.  Mahmoud  pushed  hb  conquests,  or  rather 
mcursions,  as  far  as  Cano^e,  Bundlecund,  and 
Gujrat.  India  was  at  this  time  divided  amongst 
many  sovereigns,  most  of  them  petty  ones ;  and 
the  resistance  made  to  the  conqueror  was  hardly 
more  formidable  than  that  which  the  Americans 
offered  to  the  Spaniards.  Towards  the  dose  of 
the  twelfth  century,  the  Affghans  made  their  first 
appearance  on  the  theatre  of  Indian  history.  A 
chief  of  this  nation,  of  the  district  of  Gaur,  raised 
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himself  to  independent  sovereignty,  and  while  the 
Turkmans  seized  npon  the  provinces  of  the  Ghiz- 
nian  empire,  he  and  his  successors  seized  upon  the 
capital  and  its  eastern  provmces,  while  the  second 
pnnce  of  the  race,  Mahomed  Gauri,  invaded  Hin- 
dostan.  His  favourite  general,  Cootub,  originally 
a  Turkish  slave,  pushed  the  Affghan  conquests 
as  far  as  Gujrat;  and  Mahomed  dving  without 
children,  Cootub  seized  upon  the  Indian  conquests 
of  his  master,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment at  Delhi  in  the  year  1193.  This  may  be 
considered  as  the  date  of  the  first  effectual  con- 

?nest  of  Hindostan.    From  this  period  down  to 
525,  or  in  822  years,  twentyt-six  Affehan  princes 
reigned  in  DelhL    But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Delhi  sovereigns  of  this  race  ever  ruled 
over  all  Hindostan;  ror  in  the  Deccan,  Gujiat, 
Malwah,  Juanpore,  and  Bengal,  there  were  inde- 
pendent Mohammedan  princes,  who  conquered, 
and  ruled  for  themselves,  and  many  Hindoo  sove- 
reigns continued  unsubdued.    During  the  reign  of 
the  Affirhan  princes  of  Delhi^  in  1898,  Timonr  in- 
vaded India,  bntr  his  expedition  was  a  mere  plun- 
dering incursion.    In  1525,  India  was  invaded  by 
Baber,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Timour,  and  the 
sovereign  of  the  little  principality  of  Fiighana,  a 
territory  lying  between  the  Pamer  mountains  and 
river  Jaxartes  to  the  S.,  and  Kaahgar  and  8amar- 
cand  to  the  £.  and  W.    He  had  first  conquered 
Canbul  and  Candahar,  and  from  the  first  of  these 
entered  Hindostan,  defeated  and  killed  the  last 
Affghan   sovereign,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Delhi.    With  him  b^an  the  race  of 
princes  improperly  called  Mogul  by  Europeans 
and  Indians,  for  neither  Baber  nor  his  ancestor 
Timour  were  Moguls,  but  Turks.    All  the  con- 
querors of  Hindostan,  in  fact,  who  were  not  Aff- 
ghans,  were  Turks,  or  natives  of  the  great  province 
or  kingdom  of  Transoxiana,  whose  native  tongue 
was  Turkish.    Neither  were  any  of  them  Persians, 
though  the  language  of  the  latter  people,  being 
a  more  cultivated  tongue  than  their  own,  was 
adopted  by  both  the  Turkish  and  Affghan  races  of 
princes.    It  mH  be  observed  that  the  last  Moham- 
medan conquest  of  India  took  place  27  years  after 
Vasco  de  Gama  found  his  way  to  that  country. 
The  Mogul  empire  was  consolidated  under  Au- 
rungzebe,  who  died  in  1707,  and  it  began  to  decline 
immediatelv  on  the  death  of  his  son  and  successor, 
in  1712.    The  Mohammedan  power  acquired  its 
greatest  extent  under  Aurungzebe ;  but  even  un- 
der him  was  much  inferior,  not  onlv  in  resources 
but  in  extent,  to  the  empire  now  held  by  Britain 
in  the  same  country.    The  passage  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  opened  the  way  to  a  new  and  more 
formidable  race  of  conquerors.    The  Portuguese, 
by  whom  it  was  effected,  never  acquired  more  than 
a  petty  territory  on  the  W.  coast ;  and  the  conti- 
nental acquisitions  of  the  Dutch  were  limited  to 
a  few  commercial  factories.    The  French,  at  one 
time,  seemed  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  great  Indian  sovereignty ;  but,  in 
the  end,  they  were  completely  worsted  by  the 
greater  resources  and  superior  maritime  strength 
of  the  English,  and  by  the  extraordinary  talents, 
courage,  and  enterprise  of  Clive.    The  first  terri- 
torial acquisition  of  Great  Britain  consisted  of  a 
patch  of  5  sq.  m.  of  land  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
where  Madras  now  stands.    The  real  foundations 
of  the  British  Indian  empire  were  laid  in  the  in- 
terval between  1760  and  1765,  when  Clive  defeated 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Mogul  and  the  Ajogul  him- 
self, and  acquired  Bengal,  the  richest  of  all  the 
Indian  provinces,  ^e  most  easily  defended,  and 
that  which  has  afforded,  throughout,  those  resour- 
ces which  have  enabled  Great  Britain  to  conquer 
and  to  preserve  all  our  subsequent  acquisitions. 


Tlie  total  area  and  population  of  British  India  ac- 
cording to  ofiicial  returns  of  1862  are  as  follows :— 


Pnridcncki 

Area  In  Knc. 
SqD««  MllM 

PopnlatloQ 

Govemor-Qeneral'sdlstrlct 
Bengal      .... 
Madras      .... 
Bombay    .... 
Fonjaub    .... 

Total      .       . 

170,330 
280,200 
125,805 
187,743 
100,406 
116,483 

14,165,161 
41,498,608 
28,127,855 
11,937,512 
14,794,611 
30,110,497 

938,722 

185,684,244 

The  above  numbers  of  the  population  are  but 
the  result  of  estimates,  as  an  accurate  enumeration 
has  never  been  made — and,  probably,  cannot  be 
made — owing  to  religious  prejudices,  and  the  pe- 
culiar mode  of  life  of  the  natives  of  India.  Some 
authorities  estimate  the  population  of  the  British 
Indian  empire  at  close  upon  200  millions. 

The  English  population  in  India  amounted,  ao- 
cording  to  the  returns  made  by  the  several 
governments,  to  only  126,945  pMsons  in  1861. 
Of  these  125,946  people,  84,083  went  to  compose 
the  British  ofiiceia  and  men  of  the  Indian 
urmv ;  while  22,556  consisted  of  men  and  boys  in 
civil  life,  including  the  civilians  in  the  public 
service ;  the  remaming  19,806  being  females,  of 
whom  9,778  were  over  20  years  of  age.  When  the 
census  was  taken,  the  number  of  females  of  Eng- 
lish origin  in  India  above  the  age  of  15  was 
11,686,  including  8,856  wives  and  1,146  widows. 
Of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  royal  army  93  per 
cent,  of  all  ages  were  unmarried,  while  the  pro- 
portion of  civilians  above  the  age  of  20  unmarried 
amounted  to  50  per  cent 

According  to  returns  published  in  April  1862, 
the  whole  Indian  army  numbered  nearly  200,000, 
of  which  number  8,962  were  European  officers,  tuad 
70,489  European  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men ;  the  native  officers  and  men  amounting  to 
108,382,  exclusive  of  11,652  men  in  the  Punjaub 
local  force.  The  distribution  of  these  troops  was 
as  follows :  88,000,  in  round  numbers,  in  Bengal, 
the  north-west  provinces,  and  the  Punjaub; 
42,000  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  54,000  in 
Madras.    (See  India.) 

Language*, — It  has  been  stated,  that  there  are 
no  fewer  than  25  native  languages  spoken  through- 
out Hindostan,  independent  of  the  dialects  of 
tribes  in  a  very  rude  state  of  society.  The  Hin- 
doos of  the  N.  portion  of  Hindostan  are  acquainted 
with  three  dead  languages,  viz.  the  Sanscrit,  the 
Saraswatty,  or  Pracrit,  and  the  PalL  Of  these 
three  the  Sanscrit  contains  internal  evidence  of 
being  the  oldest  It  was  the  language  of  a  people 
who,  according  to  a  very  probable  Hindoo  tra- 
dition already  referred  to,  occupied  the  risrht  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  a  little  way  to  the  NW.  of  the  city 
of  Delhi,  and  with  it  probably  originated  the 
Brahminical  religion,  and  the  first  dawn  of  Hindoo 
civilisation.  The  Saraswatty  or  Pracrit  was  the 
language  that  succeeded  it  m  the  same  country, 
and  it  seems  to  bear  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  it 
that  the  Italian  does  to  Latin.  The  Pali  is  a  lan- 
guage which  sprung  up  in  the  province  of  Bahar. 
Of  this,  also,  the  Sanscrit  forms  the  groundwork, 
and  the  relation  between  them  may  oe  supposed 
to  bear  a  similar  relation  to  that  which  subsists 
between  the  Spanish,  or  French,  and  the  Latin 
tongue.  With  the  people  speaking  the  Pali  lan- 
guage sprung  up  the  religion  of  Buddh ;  and  Pali 
IS,  to  the  present  day,  the  sacred  language  of  all 
the  Asiatic  nations  who  have  Buddhism  for  their 
national  worship.    The  existence  of  these  three 
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languages,  that  have  succesrively  ceased  to  be 
spoken,  affords,  as  before  observed,  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  Hindoo  civili- 
sation. One  or  other  of  the  languages  in  question 
is  more  or  less  mixed  up,  not  only  with  every 
language  of  Hindostan,  but  also  with  tilie  languages 
of  most  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  To  the  N. 
they  form  the  groundwork  of  these  languages,  as 
Latin  does  of  Italian ;  to  the  S.,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  engrafted  on  the  language  in  something 
like  the  manner  in  which  the  French  is  engrafted 
on  our  own  Saxon  tongue.  The  literaiv  Hindoos 
reckon  that  there  are  ten  cultivated  languages, 
having  a  written  character  and  a  literature,  viz. 
five  to  the  N.,  called  the  five  Gaum,  and  five  to  the 
8.,  called  the  Jive  Dravirs,  The  enumeradou, 
however,  is  not  very  clear  and  distinct,  at  least 
as  applicable  to  present  times.  The  Gaure  are  the 
Saraswatty,  Canoi,  Gauva  or  Bengalee,  Maithila 
or  Tirutiya,  and  the  Oorissa.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  dead  language  already  mentioned.  The  Mai- 
thila is  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  district 
of  Tirhoot,  the  Gauva  is  the  language  of  the  nu- 
merous people  of  Bengal,  already  mentioned,  and 
the  Oonssa  or  Ur\'a,  of  the  people  of  Cattack.  The 
Canoj,  as  such,  is  an  extmct  language,  but  is 
considered,  on  good  grounds,  to  be  the  parent  of 
the  modern  mndee,  the  most  cultivated  and 
generally  spoken  of  all  the  native  languages  of 
Hindostan.  Upon  the  language  of  Canoj  has  been 
grafted  the  Persian,  the  court  and  literary  lan- 
guage of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India. 
This  language,  in  fact,  is  found  to  exist  in  the 
Hindoo,  very  much  as  the  French  is  found  in  our 
own  Saxon  tongue,  its  introduction  having  been 
effected  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  Beades  the 
local  language  of  each  district,  the  Hindee  is 
commonly  spoken  by  all  persons  of  education 
throughout  all  parts  of  India,  and  almost  univer- 
sally by  all  persons  of  the  Mohammedan  persua- 
sion. Its  prevalence,  it  may  be  observed,  is 
probably  owing  as  much  to  the  parent  language 
having  been,  previously  to  the  conquest,  the  lain- 
guage  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation,  as  to 
the  subsequent  infiuence  of  the  conquerors.  With- 
out this  supposition,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that, 
in  the  comparatively  short  period  which  elapsed 
from  the  first  permanent  conquest  of  the  Affghans, 
at.  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  untU  it  acquired 
its  existing  form,  it  should  have  acquired  so  wide 
an  extension  as  it  is  found  to  possess. 

The  five  Dravirs  are  the  Tamul,  called  by  Eu- 
ropeans, very  improperly,  the  Malabar ;  the  Ma- 
harashtra or*  Mahratta;  the  Kamata  or  Canara; 
the  Telinga  or  Talugu,  improperly  called  by  Eu- 
ropeans, the  Gen  too;  and  the  Gujrati.  The 
groundwork  of  all  these  languages  is  peculiar;  but 
upon  all  of  them  is  engrafted  more  or  less  of  the 
Sanscrit  language,  or  its  derivative,  the  Pracrit; 
the  amount  of  words  decreasing,  as  we  proceed  S., 
until,  in  the  ancient  Tamul,  it  disappears  alto- 
gether. The  Tamul,  the  Telinga,  and  the  Canara 
are  divided  into  two  dialects,  an  ancient  and  a 
modem ;  the  first  containing  the  national  litera- 
ture, and  being  nearly  unintelligible  to  the  people 
at  lax^e. 

Besides  these  more  cultivated  tonnes,  there  are 
at  least  20  languages  spoken  by  nations  tolerably 
civilised,  and  of  considerable  numbers,  as  the 
Assami,  spoken  in  Assam ;  the  Nepali,  Rosali,  and 
Dogari,  three  languages  spoken  m  Nepaul;  the 
Cashmeri,  spoken  in  the  celebrated  valley  of 
Cashmere;  the  Punjabi,  spoken  in  the  coimtry 
of  tlie  five  affluents  of  the  Indus ;  the  Multani, 
the  dialect  of  the  prov.  of  Multan ;  the  Sindhi, 
spoken  by  the  Sindhians,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus;  the  Bikaneri;  the  Marwari;    the  Jaya- 
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uri;  the  Odepuri;  four  languages  spoken  io 
ijpootana;  the  Haruti;  and  the  Braja,  spoken 
in  the  higher  portions  of  the  vallevs  of  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna,  and  derivatives  of  t£e  Saraswatty  or 
Pracrit ;  the  Magadhi,  spoken  in  the  S.  portion  of 
the  prov.  of  B^iar;  the  Malwa,  spoken  in  the 
prov.  of  the  same  name ;  and  the  Bundela,  spoken 
m  the  prov.  of  Bundlecund.  Many  of  these  lan- 
guages are  in  course  of  gradual  extinction  and 
absorption  by  the  Hindee,  as  the  Celtic  dialects  of 
our  own  countiy  are  in  i^rogress  of  extinction  by 
the  English ;  the  Armoncan  by  the  French,  and 
the  Basque  by  the  Spanish.  To  the  S.  we  have 
the  Konkaiii,  the  language  of  the  Concan;  the 
Tulawa,  or  language  of  the  countrv  which  Euro- 
peans call  Canara ;  and  the  Malayamn,  spoken  by 
the  inhab.  of  the  S.  portion  of  coast  lying  below 
the  W.  Ghauts,  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin* 

Of  the  languages  of  rude  or  savage  tribes,  such 
as  the  Garrows,  Coolies,  Catties,  Gonds,  and  Coles, 
not  less  than  30  may  be  enumerated.  Besides 
the  three  dead  languages,  one  of  Uiem,  the  San- 
scrit, as  much  studied  as  Latin  is  in  Europe,  there 
are  in  India  eight  languages,  each  spoken  by  a 
numerous  pop. ;  20  spoken  by  people  less  nume- 
rous, but  still  civflised ;  and  at  least  30  spoken  by 
rude  tribes;  making  in  all  58  living  languages. 
This  simple  fact  goes  far  to  prove  the  generaDy 
admitted  fact  that  all  India  never  was  subject  to 
one  government,  or  never  even  thoroughly  imitcd 
in  large  masses.  To  the  native  lan^^uages  now 
enumerated  must  be  added  the  Persian,  stiU  as 
much  studied,  and  much  more  generally  written, 
than  Latin  is  in  Europe ;  the  Arabic,  often  studied, 
from  religious  motives,  although  not  spoken ;  the 
Portuguese  is  a  good  deal  spoken  on  some  parts 
of  the  maritime  coast,  especially  by  the  converts 
to  Christianity ;  and  the  English,  which  has  be- 
gun to  make  considerable  progress. 

Litemiure,  —  The  best  and  largest  portion  of 
Hindoo  literature  is  contained  in  the  dead  San- 
scrit ;  that  which  is  contained  in  the  seven  living 
languages  alreadv  enumerated  being  for  the  most 
part  little  else  tlian  translations,  or  rather  para- 

Ehrases,  from  it..  To  Hindoo  literature  in  any 
inguage,  prose  composition  is  hardhr  known. 
Every  thing  is  in  verse,  from  works  of  imagina- 
tion to  history,  to  treatises  on  theology,  astro- 
nomy, medicine,  grammars,  and  even  dictionaries. 
These  facts  are  at  once  evidence  of  antiquity  and 
of  rudeness,  while  they  show  that,  for  2,000  or 
or  3,000  years  at  least,  native  literature  has  made 
litUe  progress.  The  Hindoos  have  be^n  said  to  be, 
at  the  present  moment,  in  the  condition,  ui  re- 
ference to  literature,  of  the  Europeans  of  the 
middle  ages;  who  had  no  books  but  such  as  they 
inherited  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  they  are  in  a  much  worse  condition,  inas- 
much as  their  models  are  incomparably  inferior. 
The  two  most  celebrated  works  of  Hindoo*  literature 
are  the  Mahabarat  and  the  Ramayana;  the  one 
giving  an  account  of  the  wars  of  the  sons  of  Bha- 
rat.  and  the  other  the  adventnres  of  Rama,  king  of 
Ayndhya  or  Onde,  a  supposed  incarnation  of 
Tishnu,  the  *  Preserver  of  the  Hindoo  Triid.' 
The  scene  of  both  is  laid  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  Mr.  Mill's  description 
of  these  poems,  some  of  the  best  sp^imens  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  English,  is  not 
unjustly  depreciatory  :—*  These  fictions,*  savs  he, 
<  are  more  extravagant,  and  more  unnatural,  not 
only  less  correspondent  with  the  physical  and 
moral  laws  of  this  globe,  but,  in  reality,  less  inge- 
nious, more  monstrous,  with  less  of  anything  that 
engage  the  affection,  awaken  sympathv,  or  excite 
admiration,  reverence,  or  terror,  than  the  poems  of 
any  other,  even  the  rudest,  people  with  whom  our 
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knowledge  of  the  globe  has  yet  brought  us 
acqaaintod.  They  are  excessively  prolix  and 
tedious.    They  are  often,  through  long  passages, 

■  ' "         wYr  * 


trifling  and  childish   to  a  degree  which   those 
(History 


acquainted  with  only  European  poetry  can  hardly 
conceive.'    (History  of  Bntish  India.  L  362.,  4to. 


edition.) 

Science, — The  sciences  in  which  the  Hindoos 
have  made  some  progress  are  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  astronomy.  The  first  and  second 
are  probably  the  only  ones  in  which,  perhaps, 
they  are  entitled  to  lay  any  claim  to  originality. 
They  are  probably  the  inventors  of  the  system  of 
notation,  which  the  Arabs  borrowed  from  them, 
and  we  from  the  Arabs.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  add  that  the  Hindoos  are  clumsy  arith- 
meticians; and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  gunpowder, 
certainly  invented  in  China,  it  is  in  Lurope  only 
that  the  art  has  been  perfected. 

In  geography,  medicine,  botany,  and  the  phy- 
sical sciences  generally,  the  Hindoos,  like  other 
Asiatic  nations,  may  be  considered  as  profoundly 
i^orant.  In  metaphysical  and  ethical  specula- 
tions, more  consonant  to  the  genius  of  such  a 
people,  they  have  indulged  to  a  much  greater  de- 
f^ree ;  and  their  speculations  in  grammar  especially 
if  not  distinguished  for  utility,  are  remarkable  for 
ingenuity.  The  Sanscrit  language,  distinguished 
for  the  complexity  and  variety  of  its  structure, 
has  afforded  an  ample  field  for  such  discussions. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  their 
languages  that  is  subjected  to  rules,  and  that 
they  have  never  composed  a  grammar  of  any  of 
the  living  languages.  Geometry  is  another 
science,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
Hindoos ;  but  their  earliest  treatises  are  of  the 
seventh  century,  1,000  years  after  they  had  been 
in  contact  with  the  GrecJu  of  Bactria,  and  at  least 
15  centuries  after  the  first  knowledge  of  the 
science  in  Greece  itself.  In  astronomy,  the  Hin- 
doos make  large  claims  to  antiquity,  reckoning 
their  tables  from  the  commencement  of  the  Cali- 
yuga,  or  iron  age  of  the  Hindoo  mytholo^,  8,102 
years  before  Christ.  Of  such  an  antiquity,  how- 
ever, there  are  great  doubts ;  and  the  more  gene- 
ral opinion  seems  now  to  be,  that  the  astronomy 
of  the  Hindoos  was  either  derived  from  the  Bac- 
trian  Greeks,  or  intermediately  from  the  Arabs  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  coincidence  between  it  and 
the  Greek  astronomy,  is  at  all  events,  both  re- 
maricable  and  suspicious.  Thus,  the  days  of  the 
week  are  seven  in  number,  and  named  after  the 
peven  planets;  while  they  follow  in  the  same  order 
as  they  do  in  the  Greek.  The  ecliptic  is  divided, 
as  among  the  Greeks,  into  12  signs,  with  the 
Kame  names,  emblems,  and  arrangement;  and  the 
signs  are  also  divided  into  30  degrees.  As  these 
matters  are  purely  arbitrary,  they  cannot  but  have 
had  the  same  source.  Two  things  seem  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  all  parties ;  viz.,  that  the  Hindoo 
astronomy  b  empirical,  and  not  founded  on  gene- 
ral principles;  and  that,  among  the  Hindoos, 
astronomy  has  only  been  used  as  an  auxiliary  to 
astrology,  and  never  applied  to  any  useful  prac- 
tical purpose ;  with  the  exception,  and  this  in  a 
ver>'  n^e  manner,  of  reckoning  time. 

Arts.— The  arts  in  which  the  Hindoos  have 
made  the  greatest  progress  are,  agriculture, 
weaving,  dyeing,  and  architecture.  The  ox,  buf- 
falo, hurse,  ass,  elephant,  hog,  dog,  sheep,  and 
goat  have  been  domesticated,  and  used  by  the 
Hindoos  from  the  earliest  antiquity.  The  camel, 
probably,  has  been  equally  lone  known  in  Upper 
llindostan.  The  common  poultry  is  also  of  great 
antiquity  among  the  Hindoos;  and  is  supposed, 
and  moHt  likely  with  good  reason,  U>  have  spread 
from  them  to  the  W.  world.  ITie  buffalo  and  ox 
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only  are  used  for  agricultural  purposes ;  the  horse 
generally  for  war  or  pleasure,  now  and  then  fur 
burthen ;  the  elephant  for  pleasure  or  burthen  ; 
the  camel  and  ass,  with  few  exceptions,  for  bur- 
then only.  With  the  exception  of  the  horse, 
camel,  sheep,  and  goat,  every  one  of  the  animals 
above  enumerated  are  still  foimd  in  many  parts  of 
India  in  the  wild  state.  The  agricultural  imple- 
ments used  by  the  Hindoos  are  simple  and  rude, 
such  as  might  naturally  be  expected  among  poor 
occupants,  cultivating  each  a  small  patch  of  land 
upon  an  uncertain  tenure;  and  the  process  is 
equally  rude.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
are  so  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  S.  part  of  Eu- 
rope as  a  native  of  this  country,  accustomed  to 
the  more  perfect  implements  and  processes  of 
English  husbandry,  would  expect  to  find  them. 
The  greatest  exercise  of  the  skill  and  labour  of  the 
Hindoos  in  agriculture  is  displayed  in  works  of 
irrigation ;  and  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at 
this,  when  he  understands  that  through  means 
of  iirigation  the  produce  of  the  bind  is,  according 
to  circumstances,  always  multiplied  never  less 
than  five  fold,  and  often  as  much  as  ten.  The 
works  for  this  purpose  consist  of  immense  embank- 
ments, reservoirs  or  tanks,  and  wells.  The  delta 
of  the  Ganges,  and  the  celebrated  mound  of  the 
Cavery  in  S.  India  afford  examples  of  the  first  de- 
scription of  works :  reservoirs  or  tanks  are  some- 
times of  vast  extent,  and  capable  of  converting 
4,000  or  5,000  acres  of  what  is  often  a  dreazy  desert 
of  sand  into  productive  corn-fields ;  these  are  most 
frequent  in  S.  India.  Wells,  which  are  often  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  between  200  and  300  ft.,  afford  the 
principal  means  of  irrigation  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  valley  of  the  Gauges.  In  a  few  cases  there 
exist  canals  for  irrigation  resembling  those  of 
Lombardy,  but  these  are  of  Mohammedan,  not 
Hindoo,  origin. 

The  articles  cultivated  by  the  Hindoos  from 
very  early  times,  are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  millet, 
several  pulses,  the  sugar-cane,  sesame,  mustard, 
the  cocoa,  aieca,  and  other  palms;  cardamoms, 
ginger,  black  pepper,  cotton,  the  mulberry,  indigo, 
madder,  tlie  mango,  and  the  banana.  From  Uie 
Mohammedans  they  received  the  vine,  the  fig,  the 
apple,  peach,  and  pear;  the  pomegranate.  Tunes, 
and  oranges;  the  carrot,  onion,  and  melon,  with 
the  opium  poppy.  From  Europeans  they  have  re- 
ceived maize,  oats,  common  potatoes,  the  batata 
or  sweet  potato,  the  gromid  pulse  or  arachis,  the 
capsicum,  guava,  and  pine-apple,  by  way  of 
America;  the  shadock,  from  Java;  thelichi,  from 
China;  and  most  of  the  common  pot-herbs,  direct 
from  Europe.  The  sugar-cane  is  most  probablv  a 
native  of  Hindostan,  and  the  art  of  manufacturing 
coarse  sugar  from  it  is  traced  by  the  etymology  of 
the  word  gouTj  to  Bengal  The  art  of  granulating 
sugar,  and  separating  it  from  the  molasses,  was 
probably  introduced  mto  India  from  China,  as  the 
name  of  the  commodity  Chiniy  would  seem  to  im- 
ply. The  art  of  candying  or  crystallising  sugar, 
the  only  mode  of  refining  practised  in  the  I^t, 
was  taught  the  Hindoos  by  the  Mohammedans, 
who  themselves  appear  to  have  first  practised  the 
art  in  Egypt,  as  the  name  of  the  article  MUri 
(that  is,  Egyptian),  would  seem  to  import. 

The  Hindoos  had  made  a  far  greater  progress 
in  the  art  of  weaving,  than  in  any  other.  It  was 
confined  to  material  which  their  country  either 
produced  in  great  abundance,  or  of  great  excel- 
lence ;  or  of  which,  in  fact,  in  ancient  times,  they 
may  be  considered  to  have  possessed  nearly  a 
monopoly,  \'iz.,  cotton,  silk,  and  the  hair  of  the 
Tibetian  goat.  With  the  exception  of  silk, 
which  they  had  in  common  with  China,  India 
may  be  considered  as  the  native  countn'  both  of 
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t  he  material  and  manufacture  of  the  others.  Tbf 
cotton  plant  is  growfi  almost  every  where,  from 
the  S.  extremity  of  India  ,up  to  the  valleys  of  the 
most  N.  range  of  the  Himalaya,  an^  it  may  he 
traced  from  India  to  every  warm  country  by  it» 
original  Sanscrit  naipe.  The  quality  and  nature 
<»f  the  fabric  varies  eveiy  where  with  the  Quality 
of  the  plant;  and  hence' a  vast  variety  of  labrics, 
known  by  the  names  of  the  districts  producing  the 
raw  material:  thu^  the  fine  textures  known  in 
Europe  as  Dacca  muslins,  were  produced  only  in 
that  district  in  which  is  cultivated,  within  narrow 
limits,  a  variety  of  the  t)]ant,  with  a  staple  re- 
markable for  finenfss  and  beauty,  qot  found  any 
where  else. 

Silk  weaving,  li|Ee  that  of  cotton,  Is  an  art  which 
has  been  pnicused  from  remote  antiquity  in  India. 
In  the  Sanscrit  language  there  is  a  peculiar  name 
for  the  class  of  pereons  exclusively  employed  in 
the  feeding  of  sjlk  worms.  The  variety  of  the 
latter  bred  in  India  differs  from  that  of  China  and 
Europe;  and  thf  species  of  mulberry  grown  for 
the  food  of  the  worm  is  a  distinct  one  from  that 
used  either  in  Europe  or  China.  But  ai  the 
Hindoos  are  much  inferior  in  skill  and  ingenuity 
to  the  Chinese,  the  silk  fabrics  of  Hindostan  have 
never  equalled  those  of  China;  nor  is  the  raw 
material,  even  pow,  equal  to  thai  of  the  Chinese, 
though  under  the  superior  care  and  skill  of  Euro- 
peans. The  Cashmerians,  the  manufacturers  of 
the  well-known  shawls  which  bear  their  names, 
are  descended  from  genuine  Hiitdoos ;  and  though 
the  shawl  goat  be  not  a  native  of  their  count^, 
they  were  th^  nearest  civilised  people  to  the  rude 
nomadic  tribes,  to  whom  it  belonged.  They 
naturally,  therefore,  became  the  manufticturers ; 
and  the  inv«ntion  of  the  shawl  manufacture  may, 
tiierefore,  bo  fairly  ascril)ed  to  the  Hindoos.  From 
these  statements,'it  will  appe^  that  the  discoveries 
now  described,  aod  the  progress  in  manufacturing 
industiy  which  thej  imply,  are  rather  owing  to 
the  aoadept  of  position  thai)  to  any  superiority  of 
skill  and  (ngenuitv.  lliis  ie  at  once  apparent,  by 
tiie  little  skill  which  the  Hindoos  evince  in  arts, 
where  they  possess  no  superiority  in  the  raw 
material,  as  in  woollen  textures^  iron  fabrics,  and 
earthenware,  in  respect  tp  which  there  are  few 
nations  ruder  and  more  unsuccessful.  Orme,  who 
is  followed  by  Mill,  ascribes  the  superiority  of  the 
Hindoos  in  tiie  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  to  the 
peculiar  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  Hindoo  hand ; 
out  thjs  is  a  fancy  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
ground  whatever!  The  Hindoos,  comparing  them 
with  other  nations  in  the  same  state  of  society, 
and  to  Europeans  until  comparatively  recent 
periods,  had  attained  considerable  skill  in  'the  art 
of  dyeing,  producing  colours  that  are  both  fast  and 
brilliant  Here  also,  however,  they  had  several 
advantages  of  the  same  nature  as  those  already 
describ^,  such  as  the  possession  of  indigo,  Uc,  and 
madder,  three  of  the  ^nest  and  most  durable  of  all 
known  colouring  materials.  Inferior  dyes,  such 
as  the  carthamus,  morinda,  turmeric,  and  sappan, 
are  also  natives  of  the  country.  Their  dyeing  pro- 
cesses, however,  have  always  been,  and  are,  tedious, 
operose,  and  empirical. 

Nearly  the  whole  architecture  of  the  Hindoos 
which  deserves  notice  is  dedicated  to  reli- 
gion. The  people  have  always  lived  in  huts, 
and  even  their  chiefs  and  princes  were  saUsfied 
with  very  mean  accommodation;  and  the  only 
pahioes  have  been  those  of  the  gods.  But  even 
their  temples  are  more  distinguished  for  magni- 
tude, the  substantial  nature  of  the  materials,  and 
the  elaborate  charact<>r  of  the  ornaments,  than  for 
beauty,  grandeur,  or  proprie  ty.  Many  of  the  most 
remarkable    consist    of   caves,    or    subterranean 


grottoes ;  and  the  rest  have,  for  the  most  part,  a 
p}Tamidal  form.  One  class  of  religious  monu- 
ments which  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the 
architecture  of  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  is 
wholly  wanting  among  the  Hindoos,  —  those 
erected  in  honour  of  the  dead ;  a  circumstance  no 
doubt  arising  from  the  universal  practice  of  burn- 
ing the  corpse,  and  the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
metemp^chosis. 

Of  a  far  higher  order  is  the  architecture  intro- 
duced into  India  by  the  Mohammedans,  particu- 
larly since  the  time  of  the  Turidsh  dynasty,  the 
descendants  of  Timour.  These  consist  of  mosques 
and  mausoleums,  in  the  style  of  architecture 
introduced  by  the  Arabs  into  Spain ;  and  arc  so 
remarkable  for  beauty  and  chasteness  of  design, 
grace  of  proportion,  and  excellence  of  material 
and  workmanship,  as  to  be  entitled  to  be  compared 
with  the  finest  remains  of  Grecian  or  Boman  art. 
In  these  Mohammedan  buildings,  white  and 
coloured  marbles  are  laigely  employed,  a  material 
never  seen  in  any  Hindoo  bnildmg,  though  very 
abundant  in  manv  parts  of  the  country.  The 
most  remarkable  0/  the  Mohammedan  monuments, 
well  known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  the 
Tajemahal,  is  situated  near  the  dty  of  Agra,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  It  is  a  mausoleum 
occupying,  with  its  gardens,  a  quac^angle  of  forty 
acres ;  the  principal  building,  with  its  domes  and 
minarets,  being  almost  wholly  of  white  marble. 
This  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Shah-Jehan,  about 
two  centuries  ago.  Even  the  palaces  of  the 
Mohammedan  princes,  and  the  houses  of  the 
omrahs  were  built  in  a  very  superior  stvle  to  those 
of  the  Hindoos  of  the  same  rank,  ui  fact,  the 
Mohammedan  architecture  exhibits  unquestion- 
able evidence  of  superior  science,  taste  and  civilisa- 
tion. 

In  useful  architecture,  such  as  the  oonstnictiop 
of  roads,  bridges,  and  public  accommodation  for 
travellers,  the  Hindoos  have  made  very  little 
progress,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of 
the  more  S.  portion  of  India,  which  Mohammedan 
infiuence  hardly  reached.  The  ancient  Hindoos 
were  unacquainted  with  the  arch,  and  hardly  ever 
built  a  bridge  of  any  sort.  Down  to  the  present 
day  the  principal  nvers  of  the  Deccan  are  crossed 
on  wooden  floats,  or  in  baskets  covered  with 
leather.  Now  and  then  a  few  miles  of  good  road 
lead  to  some  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage,  and 
on  the  ways  leading  to  such  places  inns  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers,  called  choultries,  are 
not  unfrequently  niet  with.  These  consist  of  bare 
walls  and  a  roof,  without  food,  furniture  or  atten- 
dance. Both  these  roads  and  inns  have  been 
constructed  from  reli^ous  motives  only.  In  this 
department  of  architecture,  also,  the  Moham- 
medans have  made  considerable  improvements: 
the  only  bridges  existing  in  India  are  of  their  con- 
struction; and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
public  roads. 

Effects  of  British  JRufe.— The  great  body  of  the 
Indian  people  had,  for  six  centuries  before  the 
commencement  of  British  government,  been  nnder 
the  dominion  of  foreigners ;  but  of  foreigners  more 
ener^tic  than  themselves,  and  a  good  deal  more 
civihsed.  Upon  a  fair  retrospect  ofwhat  the}"  have 
lost  and  gamed  by  the  Mohammedan  dominion, 
they  must,  upon  the  whole,  be  considered  as  having 
been  considerable  g^ainers.  The  conquerors  being 
Asiatics,  and  approaching  to  the  native  inhabitants 
in  complexion,  manners,  customs,  and  state  of 
civilisation,  assimilated  with  the  latter,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  adopted  their  language  and  customs. 
Even  in  matters  of  religion,  where  the  difference 
was  widest,  a  considerable  share  of  toleration  was 
established;   and   Hindoos,  converts  to  Moham- 
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medanisni)  and  mixed  races  were  in  time  admis- 
sible to  the  highest  oflSces  of  the  state,  and  not 
onfirequently  promoted  to  them.  This  condition 
of  things  was  sapeneded  by  the  British  rale,  which 
may  now  be  considered  as  having  been  practically 
constituted  for  a  period  of  about  a  cenUuy.  The 
British  goyernment,  as  established  in  India,  and 
as  i^  is  now  in  operation,  may  be  considered  an 
enlightened  despotism,  a  good  deal  controlled  by 
the  public  opinion  of  Englishmen  on  the  spot,  and 
to  a  smaller  extent  by  parliament  ana  pnblic 
opinion  in  England,  and  possessing  some  advan- 
tages over,  bat  also  many  disadvantages  which 
did  not  belong  to,  the  Mohammedan  government, 
which  it  sup^eded.  It  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods.  The  first  was  that  which  intervened 
Detween  the  victory  of  Plassy  in  1757,  and  the 
effectual  interference  of  parliament  in  1784,  but 
not  practically  enforced  till  1798,  an  interval  of 
86  years.  l*his  was  a  period  of  pretty  general 
anarchy,  accompanied  l^  constant,  or  at  least 
firequent,  wars.  The  government  was  carried  on 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Mohammedan  system, 
and  did  not  pretend  to  be  based  upon  any  other. 
The  taxes  were  levied  with  more  than  Moham- 
medan rapacity ;  and  the  administration  of  justice 
followed  the  Mohammedan  law  with  less  than 
Mohammedan  intelligence.  The  only  modifica- 
tion in  any  of  these  particulars  depended  wholly 
on  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  a  few 
piblic  functionaries.  At  the  same  time  the 
mdustry  of  the  country  was  subjected  to  a  com- 
mercial monopolar,  exercised  by  the  government 
itself,  and  the  aim  of  which,  as  of  all  similar 
institutions,  was  to  obtain  possession  of  as  much 
as  posnble  of  the  produce  or  the  country  at  less 
than  it  cost,  and  to  sell  it  for  more  than  it  was 
worth.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  British 
government  during  the  period  in  question  could 
possibly  be  productive  of  beneficial  results  to  the 
native  inhab.  of  the  country ;  and  it  certainly  pro- 
duced none  to  the  parent  country,  whose  resources 
were  wasted,  and  whose  commerce  was  not  aug- 
mented by  the  possession  of  India. 

The  next  period  of  British  administration  em- 
braces the  twenty  years  from  1793  to  1813.  During 
this  time  the  land  tax,  the  greatest  burden  of  the 
Indian  people,  was  established  in  perpetuitj 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  tem- 
tory.  Regular  courts  of  justice  were  instituted, 
and  the  judicial  and  fiscal  administrations  were 
carefully  and  completely  separated,  after  the 
example  of  European  nations.  The  commercial 
monopoly  continued  as  in  the  previous  period,  but 
it  was  exercised  with  greater  leniency  and  for- 
bearance, except  in  so  far  as  concerned  the  settle- 
ment and  resort  of  British  subjects  to  India,  the 
laws  against  which  were  more  rigorously  carried 
into  effect  than  ever.  Parliament  never  efifectuaUy 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  India  during  this  period*; 
every  thing  was  presumed  to  be  going  on  prosper- 
ously. The  wars  that  were  carried  on  in  India  in 
the  meantime  nearly  doubled  the  extent  of  the 
British  dominions,  and  raised  the  territorial  debt 
to  30,000,0002.  sterling.  But  instead  of  reaping 
any  direct  advantage  from  these  acquisitions, 
parliament  was  obliged,  on  the  lapse  of  the 
charter,  to  exonerate  the  £.  I.  Company  from  a 
long  arrear  of  a  tribute  of  about  half  a  million 
sterling  a  year,  which  it  was  wholly  unable  to 
pay.  The  entire  advantage  conferred  upon  the 
people  of  India,  during  this  period  resolves  itself 
into  the  permanency  of  the  land-tax,  with  some 
ameliorations  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
fireedom  from  foreign  aggression  and  invasion. 
The  English  nation  deriv^  no  benefit  whatever 
from  India;   the  commerce  with  it,  which  was 


but  of  trifling  imi>ortance,  continued  stationary; 
Great  Britain  paid  a  monopoly  price  for  every 
Indian  commodity  and  even  was  obliged  to 
forego  the  whole  of  the  paltry  tribute  bargained 
for. 

The  third  period  commenced  in  1814,  and  con- 
tinued for  44  years,  till  1858.  In  1814  the  Indian 
trade  was,  in  a  great  measure,  thrown  open ;  and 
in  1884  the  last  vestige  of  monopoly,  and  even 
the  company's  commercial  character,  was  finally 
put  an  end  to, — a  measure  which,  with  some  draw- 
tMicks,  had  been  prriductive  of  much  advantage 
both  to  the  people  of  India  and  of  England,  though 
in  a  greater  degree  to  the  latter.  The  exports  of 
India  to  this  country  more  than  doubled ;  and  the 
people  of  India  and  of  England  respectively  re- 
ceived each  other's  productions  for  about  from  a 
half  to  a  third  part  of  what  they  cost  them  under 
^e  monopoly.  The  influx  of  Europeans  into  India 
was  followea  by  a  great  influx  of  British  capital ; 
and  something  like  a  public  and  independent  opi- 
nion sprung  up  at  the  principal  seats  of  commerce, 
to  control  the  despotism  or  a  virtually  absolute 
government.  A  system  of  effectual  native  edu- 
cation may  also  be  said  to  have  bec^un  in  1814: 
and  the  native  inhab.  of  the  principal  towns,  who 
before  considered  all  education  to  be  comprised  in 
the  study  of  the  Persian,  a  foreign  language,  or  of 
the  Sanscrit,  a  dead  onCf^^Mtook  themselves  with 
great  ardour  to  the  study  of  the  language  of  the 
conquerors.  Finally,  the  fourth  period,  following 
in  the  wake  of  a  great  military  mutiny,  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  shared  in  by  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
drew  India  closer  to  Great  Britain  than  ever  it 
had  been  before.  The  commencement  of  the 
fourth  period  dates  fScom  the  Act  21  and  22  Yict. 
cap.  106,  called '  An  Act  for  the  better  Govern- 
ment of  India,'  sanctioned  Aug.  2, 1858.  By  the 
terms  of  this  Act,  which  cannot  be  but  the  herald 
of  a  happier  future  and  real  *  better  government ' 
of  the  immense  British  empire  in  the  East,  all  the 
territories  hitherto  under  the  rale  of  the  East 
India  Company  were  vested  in  the  sovereign  of 
the  United  Kingdom.    (See  India,  British.) 

From  the  third  period  of  history,  here  sketched, 
may  be  dated  the  abandonment,  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  most  wealthy  and  enlightened  mhab. 
of  the  towns,  of  the  gross  superstitions  of  their 
forefathers,  and  the  adoption  of  rational  opinions 
in  matters  of  religion ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  as 
extraordinary,  that  this  species  of  conversion  has 
been  most  frequent  with  the  Brahminical  order. 
Commerce,  the  great  engine  by  which  civilisation, 
as  well  as  improved  morals,  have  been  produced 
in  Europe,  has  begun  to  do  its  work  in  Hindostan 
also.  The  value  of  knowledge  and  of  character 
has  begun  to  be  felt,  and  already  there  may  be 
counted  among  the  merchants  of  Calcutta,  Bom- 
bay, and  other  places  where  commerce  is  carried 
on  upon  a  large  scale,  Hindoo,  Mohammedan, 
and  Parsee  merchants,  as  faithful  to  their  engage- 
ments, and  of  as  strict  probity,  as  any  community 
can  boast  of. 

The  disadvantages  of  Great  Britain  for  carrying 
on  the  administration  of  India  are  sufiiciently 
obvious.  The  British,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  *a 
national  government,  nor  is  it  as  yet  a  govern- 
ment carried  on  by  conquerors  who  have  made 
the  slightest  process  towards  naturalisation  or 
amalgamation  with  the  people  governed.  The 
rulers  are  aliens  in  blood,  m  manners,  in  lan- 
gua^  and  in  religion,  carrying  on  the  adminis- 
trataon  of  100,000,000  of  people,  and  exercising  a 
control  over  50,000,000  more,  at  a  distance  of 
12,000  m.  The  local  government  is  purely  vica- 
rial, and  the  essential  administration  rests  with 
men  residing  at  a  vast  distance,  who  never  saw 
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the  country,  and  who  have  no  accurate  know- 
ledge of  its  manners  and  institutionfiL  These 
men  themselves  are  perpetually  changing,  and 
look  upon  Indian  affairs  as  matters  of  very  se- 
condary importance  to  domestic  and  European 
politics.  The  local  governments,  instead  of  being 
responsible  to  the  people  whose  admin'istration 
they  condnct,  are  only  amenable  for  their  acts  to 
their  political  friends  in  Europe,  while  the  affairs  I 
of  India  are  too  complex,  too  extensive,  and  too 
remote^  to  be  understood  by,  or,  for  the  most  part, 
to  excite  anv  interest  in,  the  people  and  parlia- 
ment of  England.  In  India,  generally,  the  acts  of 
the  focal  government  are  secretly  prepared  with- 
out consulting  or  attempting  to  conciliate  the  sub- 
jects for  whom  the  laws  are  made. 

One  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  the  British 
^vemment  in  India  is  the  vast  expense  at  which 
it  is  conducted,  and  the  consequent  weight  of  tax- 
ation to  which  the  people  are  necessarily  sub- 
jected. In  India  there  are  six  local  governments, 
and  in  England  another  central  administration, 
all  paid  (ur  out  of  the  Indian  revenue,  on  a  scale 
of  expense  of  which  the  rest  of  the  world  affords 
no  example,  l^hus  the  salary  of  the  governor- 
general  IB  equal  to  five  times  that  of  the  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  while  an  Indian  secretary  is  more 
highly  paid  than  an  English  secretary  of  state. 
There  are  about  1,000  civil  ofiioers  engaged  in  the 
judicial,  magisterial,  and  fiscal  administration  of 
India,  everj'  one  of  whom  costs  the  Indian  people, 
including  his  pension  on  retirement,  more  than  a 
puisne  judge  of  the  Court  of  Kind's  Bench  costs 
the  people  of  England.  As  British  rule  is  still 
maintained,  not  through  the  affections  and  good- 
will of  the  people,  but  partly  through  their  doci- 
lity, and  partly  by  the  sword,  a  vast  army  becomes 
necessary.  An  important  part  of  it  must  be  car- 
ried over  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  ocean,  and, 
mortality  included,  is  maintained  at  double  the 
expense  of  the  same  force  in  Europe.  The  officers 
of  the  whole  Indian  army  amount  to  about  6,000, 
and  these,  retiring  pensions  included,  cost  about 
three  times  what  the  same  number  would  cost  in 
Europe. 

It  IS  not,  however,  to  be  supposed,  that  the  large 
salaries  allowed  to  those  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Indian  government  originate  in  ex- 
travagance merely.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  doubted 
whether  it  be  possible,  on  any  reasonable  ground, 
to  make  any  sensible  diminution  in  their  amount ; 
and  whether  the  excess  that  might  be  de<luctcd 
from  some  departments  should  not  go  to  balance 
a  deficiency  in  others.  The  salaries  of  Europeans 
in  India  must  be  hi^h ;  first,  because  of  the  ex- 
pensive style  of  livmg  in  the  country,  and  the 
immense  number  of  servants  and  retainers  that 
a  person  in  any  prominent  situation  must  keep ; 
and,  second,  because  of  the  many  expenses  attend- 
ing the  training  and  fitting  out  of  a  young  man 
for  the  Indian  service.  Till  one  or  both  of  these 
sources  of  expenditure  be  diminished,  of  which 
there  is  but  little  prospect,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of 
materially  reducing  the  cost  of  European  func- 
tionaries in  India. 

The  greatest  revenue  which  a  colonial  empire 
ever  yidded,  and,  in  fact,  the  largest  public  re- 
venue* in  the  world,  that  of  Britain  and  France 
excepted,  is  unequal  to  meet  so  enormous  an 
expenditure;  and  one  of  the  worst  forms  in  which 
bad  government  can  present  itself,  oppressive  and 
grinding  taxation,  is  the  necessary  consequence. 
Nor  is  It,  perhaps,  in  the  power  of  the  best  dis- 
posed administration  much  to  ameliorate  this  state 
of  things,  so  long  as  government  is  conducted 
on  the  principles  hitherto  persevered  in.  The 
Indian  revenue  approai-he  i  to  46,000,000/.,  and  con- 


sidering the  poverty  of  the  people,  as  indicated 
by  the  low  rate  of  wages,  and  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  capital  and  industry  in  the  coun- 
try, this  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  an  annual 
public  revenue  in  England  of  twice  the  amounts 
Moreover,' the  Indian  revenue  never  diminishes, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  considered  a  per- 
petual war  taxation,  from  which  there  is  no  relief 
or  abatement. 

One  advanta^  the  people  of  India  certainly 
derive  finom  British  rule,  which  they  never  enjoyed, 
at  least  to  the  same  extent,  before—freedom  from 
civil  war,  and  from  foreign  aggression  and  inva- 
sion. But  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  acknow- 
ledged that  these  benefits  have  been  purchased  at 
no  inconsiderable  price— the  suppression  of  all 
competition  and  emulation  between  different  parts 
of  the  country;  and  the  entire  sacrifice  of  national 
independence,  accompanied  with  an  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  those  successful  insurrections  by  which 
other  Asiatic  people  rid  themselves  of  tyranny, 
and  procure,  at  least,  a  momentary  melioration  of 
their  condition.  What  probabihty,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  there  of  the  stability  and  permanence  of 
British  dominion  ?  This  is  a  question  more  easily 
put  than  answered.  No  people  under  the  same 
circumstances  ever  possessed  such  an  empire  be- 
fore, or  anything  resembling  it ;  and  there  exists, 
therefore,  no  pr^^dent  to  nve  a  reply.  However, 
it  nuy  be  fairly  said  that  India  appears  to  be  un- 
assailable, except  bv  a  nation  that  has  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea.  ller  land  frontier  is  fenced  by 
impassable  mountains,  and  by  deserts  and  riven 
that  could  not  be  traversed  by  an  invading  army 
without  great  difiiculty  and  loss.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, if  British  troops  cross  the  natural  barriers 
that  protect  India,  and  advance  into  Central  Asia, 
thev  may  meet  Russian  troops  on  ground  conge- 
nial to  them.  But  so  long  as  Great  Britain  con- 
fines herself  within  the  proper  limits  of  India, 
there  is  little  to  fear  from  foreign  aggression.  An 
attacks  by  Asiatic  powers  is  out  of  the  qu^tion ; 
and  the  danger  of  French  and  Russian  invasion  is 
finr  more  chimerical  than  reaL 

BodiJy  and  mtdlectual  endoumenta, — The  Hin- 
doos, as  already  stated,  constitute  sixth-sevenths 
of  the  population  of  Hindostan ;  but  the  remain- 
ing inhabitants,  though  the  stocks  were  in  many 
cases  ori^nally  different,  are  now  so  much  assimi- 
lated with  them  through  a  mixture  of  blood,  and 
the  adoption  of  Indian  manners  and  customs,  ttuLt 
for  our  present  purpose  the  whole  population  may 
be  considered  under  one  head.  In  point  of  race, 
the  Hindoos  have  been  regarded  by  naturalists  as 
belonging  to  what  they  call  the  Caucasian,  and 
even  to  Uie  same  family  of  that  race  as  the  white 
man  of  Europe.  But  this  is  a  fantastical  nouoii. 
for  which  there  is  hardly  even  so  much  as  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation.  The  only  three  points 
in  which  any  analogy  has  been  discovered  between 
the  Hindoo  and  European  are  the  oval  form  of  the 
face,  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  traces  of  a  certain 
community  of  language.  In  every  other  respect 
the  points  of  contrast  are  incomparably  more  de- 
cisive than  those  of  resemblance.  The  European 
is  white,  the  Hindoo  dark.  The  European  (and 
his  is  the  only  race  that  is  so  distinguished)  has 
an  infinite  variety  in  the  colour  of  the  hair,  from 
flaxen  to  black,  and  great  variety  in  the  colour  of 
the  eye,  from  light  blue  or  grey  up  to  dark  bro^t-n : 
with  the  Hindoo  the  colour  of  the  hair  is  ever 
black,  and  the  colour  of  the  eye  ever  dark  brown. 
The  European  is  taller  than  the  Hindoo,  more 
robust,  and  more  persevering.  Even  in  the  nidest 
states  of  civilisation,  the  European  has  exhibit^^ 
a  firmness,  perseverance,  and  enterprise  which 
strikingly  contrast  with  the  feeble,  slow,  and  ir- 
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resolute  character  of  the  Hindoo.  In  the  perform- 
auoe  of  ordinary  labour  in  those  employments 
where  there  are  means  for  drawing  a  just  compa- 
rison, the  labour  of  one  Englishman  is  equal  to 
that  of  three  ordinary  Indians.  Three  Indian  sea- 
men will  hardly  perform  the  work  of  one  English 
seaman,  and  three  battalions  of  sepoys  would  not, 
in  any  case,  supply  the  place  of  a  single  battalion 
of  Europeans.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  an 
e<^ual  inferiority  would  have  been  the  result  of  a 
trial  of  strength  with  a  Roman  legion  or  a  Greek 
phalanx,  'mien  the  skill  required  in  any  par- 
ticular employment  rises  in  amount,  and  the 
European  is  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  improved 
tools,  which  the  Hindoo  either  cannot  or  will  not 
use,  the  disparity  becomes  still  greater.  In  phy- 
sical force  and  continuity  of  labour  the  Hindoo  is 
unquestionably  not  only  below  the  European,  but 
below  the  Arab,  the  Persian,  and,  above  all,  the 
Chinese. 

'  In  one  physical  quality  there  is  a  striking  dis- 
tinction between  the  Hindoo  and  European.  The 
European  is  bom  with  an  inflexible  and  com- 
paratively rigid  fibre;  the  Hindoo  with  a  fibre 
more  pliant  and  soft  than  that  of  European 
women.  This  distinction,  however,  is  a  mere 
matter  of  climate,  for  the  quality  supposed  in 
this  instance  to  be  peculiar  to  the'Hinaoo  frame 
is  common  to  that  of  natives  of  every  warm  cli- 
mate; even  Creole  Europeans,  in  the  very  first 
generation,  are  distinguished  bv  it.  This  flexi- 
bility in  the  animal  nbre  has  been  supposed  by 
some  observers  to  be  accompanied  with  ^reat  sen- 
sibility and  acuteness  in  the  organs  of  sense,  con- 
ferring upon  the  Hindoo  a  oemarkable  advantage 
in  some  of  the  nicest  of  the  manual  arts.  But 
there  seems  no  truth  in  this  hypothesis  any  more 
than  there  would  be  in  imagining,  contrary'  to  all 
experience,  that  the  delicate  and  more  pliant  fingers 
of  a  woman  confer  upon  her  an  advantage  in 
skilled  labour  over  man.  In  the  finer  processes 
of  mechanic  art,  habit  soon  gives  to  the  rigid 
hand  of  the  European  artisan  a  nicety  of  touch 
and  a  dexterity  of  execution  which  no  Hindoo 
has  ever  yet  attained;  in  general,  the  Hindoos 
po^ess  more  agility  than  the  Europeans,  and 
their  nimbleness  is  assisted  by  the  lightness  of 
their  persons.  They  are,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  best  runners,  the  best  wrestlers,  and  the  best 
climbers  of  Asia.  In  these  respects  the  Persians, 
Arabs,  and  Chinese,  are  not  to  oe  compared  with 
them.  Hence  it  follows  that,  as  ordinary  seamen, 
they  are  far  more  dexterous  and  useful  than  any 
uf  these  nations,  yet  a  certain  want  of  firmness 
and  presence  of  mind  incapacitate  them  for 
officers,  or  even  for  steersmen,  and,  in  this  latter 
capacity,  the  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
are  so  preferable  to  them,  that,  wnenever  they 
can  be  obtained,  they  are  always  employed,  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  Hindoos.  A  Hmdoo  can- 
not be  urged  to  any  personal  exertion  for  a  great 
length  of  time  without  producing  failure  or  ex- 
haustion. Even  in  their  own  country  and  cli- 
mate the  sepoys  have  been  beaten  by  European 
troops,  in  a  long  succession  of  forced  marches. 

Among  the  Hindoo  nations,  though  the  com- 
mon features  of  their  physical  and  intellectual 
character  are  generally  well  preserved,  much 
variety  exists — ^more,  probably,  than  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  This  variety  has  been  ascribed 
to  difference  of  latitude  and  dimate,  and  to  di- 
versity of  aliment;  it  has  been  afiirmed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  south,  whose  chief  aliment  is 
rice,  are  smaller  and  feebler  than  those  of  the 
north,  whose  chief  bread  com  is  wheat  and  mil- 
let. Experience  shows  that  this  opinion  is  with- 
out any  lonndation.   The  smallest  and  the  feeblest 


family  of  Hindoos  are  the  natives  of  Bengal, 
whose  locality  is  between  the  2l8t  and  26th  deg. 
N.  lat;  those  living  a  dozen  degrees  farther 
south,  and  upon  the  same  vegetable  aliment,  are 
taller,  more  robust,  energetic,  and  hardv.  The 
natives  of  the  table-land,  whose  vegetable  ali- 
ment is  neither  rice  nor  wheat,  are  equal  but  not 
superior  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cimiatic,  or  of 
the  low  damp  coast  of  Malabar.  The  tallest  and 
most  robust,  but  not  the  most  active  or  agile,  are 
the  inhabs.  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges,  where  a  few  of  those  in  eas^  circum- 
stances live  only  on  wheat;  the  majority  of  the 
people  on  barley  or  millet. 

It  is  the  quantity  and  not  the  quality  of  the 
vegetable  aliment  which  has  the  most  material 
influence  in  India;  it  may  be  said,  that  in  Hin- 
dostan  generally  there  is  a  wider  distinction  in 
physicafdevelopment  between  the  elates  in  easy 
circumstances  and  the  poor,  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  Hindoos  of  the  upper  and  more 
distinguished  classes,  are  almost  invariably  larger, 
stouter,  and  handsomer  than  the  poor  and  de- 
graded classes.  The  most  inattentive  obsen'er 
cannot  fail  to  notice  the  superiority  of  the  military, 
mercantile,  and  above  all  the  sacerdotal  classes 
over  the  common  labouring  pop.  The  sepoys  of 
the  army  of  Bengal,  who  are  a  selection  from  the 
numerous  yeomanry  of  the  nortliem  and  central 
provinces,  though  very  inferior  in  strength  and 
energy,  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  stature  and 
personal  appearance  to  the  common  run  of  Euro- 
pean troops ;  and  even  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta, 
a  stran^r  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  dis- 
parity m  the  appearance  of  the  well-fed  merchant, 
or  broker,  and  the  squalid  half-starved  labourer  or 
artisan.  The  mountaineers,  and  generally  all  the 
semi-barbarious  tribes,  are  short,  emaciated,  and 
ill-looking,  particularly  those  who  gain  their  live- 
lihood by  the  chase,  or  by  collecting  the  natural 
objects  of  the  forests,  such  as  honcv,  wax,  and 
dmgs.  Where  slaves  are  few  in  number,  and  this 
is  the  case  in  all  the  populous  parts  of  the  countiy, 
thev  are  in  personal  appearance  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  rest  of  the  peasantry,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  them.  Where,  however,  they 
are  numerous,  and  whole  tribes  are  in  a  servile 
state,  they  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  community  by  their  ugliness,  small 
stature,  and  feeble  frame.  As  a  general  rule  it 
may  be  laid  down,  whatever  be  the  climate,  and 
whatever  the  general  aliment,  that  wherever  the 
price  of  labour  is  low,  and  the  people  consequently 
compelled  by  necessity  to  Uve  upon  the  lowest 
description  of  food,  or  upon  the  smallest  possible 
(quantity  of  a  better  description  that  will  support 
life,  the  great  mass  of  the  inhab.  are  the  most  de- 
graded in  body,  as  wcU  as  in  mind. 

It  is  a  popular  but  erroneous  notion  that  the 
Hindoos  live  almost  entirely  on  a  vegetable 
diet :  such  a  fact  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
physical  nature  of  man,  who,  in  realitv,  is  omni- 
vorous. The  most  fastidious  of  the  Hindoos  in 
point  uf  diet  aro  great  eaters  of  milk  and  butter ; 
fish  is  also  extensively  used  near  all  the  sea- 
coasts,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  principal  rivers ; 
and  none  of  the  people  of  India  hold  this  descrip- 
tion of  food  as  abominable,  except  the  inhab. 
of  the  remote  interior,  who  have  no  means  of  pro- 
curing it.  Even  flesh,  however  capricious  in  the 
selection,  is  occasionally  eaten  by  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Hindoo  people,  and  it  is  the  want 
of  means,  rather  than  religious  scroples,  that 
makes  them  refrain  from  it.  In  cases  of  uigent 
necessity,  even  religion  authorises  any  kind  of 
food,  and  in  the  event  of  famine,  a  Brahmin  may 
eat  the  limb  of  a  dog. 
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Upon  the  intellectiial  and  moral  qualities  of  the 
Hindoos,  a  veiy  few  words  will  suffice.  The  more 
educated  classes,  and  it  is  from  a  consideration  of 
the  character  of  these  only  that  any  fair  conclusion 
can  be  drawn,  may  be  pronounced  without  hesita- 
tion to  be  a  shrewd,  wary,  and  acute  people.  Sub- 
tlety, perhaps,  more  than  strength,  is  the  promi- 
nent character  of  their  intellect.  Good  imitators, 
thejr  have  hitherto  discovered  no  original  powers 
of  mvention.  They  have  little  imagination,  for 
the  poor  distempered  dreams  of  their  ueoiogy  and 
literature  are  not  entitled  to  this  name.  In  prac- 
tical good  sense  they  are  decidedly  below  the  Chi- 
nese. In  vigour  and  manliness  o?  mind,  they  are 
below  the  A^bs,  the  Persians,  and  those  Moham- 
medan nations  of  Tartary  who  sent  forth  the  men 
that  invaded  and  conquered  them.  No  comparison 
with  European  nation^  can  be  made,  because  the 
contrast  is  too  ^reat  to  admit  of  any  parallel.  The 
departments  of  mdustry,  in  which  theu*  intellectual 
faculties  appear  to  most  advantage,  and  for  which 
they  seem  best  fitted,  are  the  adminisuration  of 
justice  and  finances,  and  such  branches  of  trade  as 
do  not  imply  the  possession  of  comprehensive 
knowledge  and  bold  enterprise. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Hindoos  is  the  growth 
of  probably  manv  thousand  years  of  anarehy  and 
oppression.  Such  a  condition  of  societpr  produces 
no  demand  for  candour,  integrity,  or  mgenuous- 
ness ;  and  among  the  Hindoos  these  qualities  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Bapacity,  violence,  fraud, 
and  injustice  characterised  the  native  rulers;  and 
the  usual  weapons  of  defence,  viz.,  falsehood,  arti- 
fice, chicane,  and  deceit,  have,  consequently,  sprung 
up  in  abundance  among  the  people.  In  reality,  for 
generations,  integrity  may  be  said  to  have  been  at 
a  discount  in  India,  and  dissimulation  at  a  high 
premium.  Probity  and  candour  are  virtues  whidi, 
m  fact,  could  not  he  practised  with  any  regard  to 
personal  freedom,  life,  or  property;  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  such  a  simpleton  as  an  honest  man 
would  have  become  the  inevitable  prey  of  a  host 
of  knaves,  and  would  have  been  laughed  at  and 
despised.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  Hin- 
doos seldom  speak  *the  whole  truth  without  some 
mental  reservation.  Judicial  perjury  is  practised 
in  Hindostan  perhaps  on  a  wider  scale  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  British  courts  of 
justice  have  been  blamed  for  encouraging  the  crime, 
and  probably,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  do  so;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  they  can  only  be  looked  upon 
simply  as  an  arena  for  the  exhibition  of  this  vice 
upon  a  great  scale.  Falsehood  and  equivocation 
are  inseparable  from  such  a  condition  of  society 
as  that  of  Hindostan,  and  have  characterised  the 
manners  of  the  Hindoos  from  the  aera  when  Euro- 
peans first  acquired  any  authentic  information  re- 
specting them.  The  description  which  Bemier, 
one  of  the  most  accurate  of  travellers,  has  given 
of  the  Hindoos  under  Aumngzebe,  is  strictly  appli- 
cable to  the  present  times.  Sir  William  Jones, 
often  their  indiscriminate  eulogist,  declared  from 
the  bench  his  conviction,  that  affidavits  of  every 
imaginable  fact  might  as  easily  be  procured  in  the 
streets  and  markets  of  Calcutta  as  any  other  article 
of  tnffic ;  adding,  on  the  subject  of  oaths,  that  even 
if  a  form  the  most  binding  on  the  consciences  of 
men  were  established,  there  would  be  found  few 
Hindoo  consciences  to  be  bound  by  it 

Among  the  better  qualities  of  the  Hindoos  may 
be  reckoned  frugality,  patience,  docility,  and  even 
industry.  But  the  first  of  these  virtues  makes,  in 
many  cases,  too  near  an  approach  to  avarice.  This 
is  a  quality  of  the  Hindoo  character  which  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  explain.  The  usual  efifect  of  bad 
government,  bv  rendering  property  insecure,  is  to 
make  the  people  prodigal,  and  if  not  indifferent  to 
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possession,  at  all  events  careless  of  accamulatang. 
Undoubtedly  opposite  effects  have  been  the  result 
among  the  Hindoos.  A  thoughtful  writer,  endea- 
vouring to  account  for  it,  sa  vs,  *  Slavery  has  sharp- 
ened the  natural  fineness  of  all  the  spirits  of  Asia. 
From  the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  and  the  greater 
difficulty  of  preserving,  the  Gentoos  are  indefati- 
gable in  business,  and  masters  of  the  most  exqui- 
site dissimulation  in  all  affairs  of  interest.'  This 
states  the  fact  very  correctly,  but  leaves  the  cause 
whollyunaccountedfor;  for  undoubtedly  slavery  has 
produced  no  such  effect  on  the  Arabs,  the  Turks,  the 
Persians,  the  Chinese,  or  even  the  Mohammedans 
of  India.  The  docility,  too,  of  the  Hindoos  isver^' 
much  akin  to  passiveneas;  they  are  almost  as 
easily  trained  to  submit  to  oppression  and  rapacity, 
as  to  endeavour  to  improve  and  amend  their  con- 
dition. (For  further  details,  see  In dia  (Bkitish), 
and  the  arts.  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras.) 

HIRSCHBEKG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  and 
a  considerable  emporium  for  the  linen  manufac- 
tures of  that  prov.,  cap.  circ,  on  the  Bober,  near 
the  Kiesengebirge,  25  m.  SW.  Liegnitz.  Pop.  8,940 
in  1861.  The  town  stands  in  a  very  high  situa- 
tion, 1,090  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  for- 
tified and  well  built ;  has  4  suburbs,  6  churches, 
one  of  which  is  Protestant;  a  gymnasium,  deaf 
and  dumb  and  orphan  asylums ;  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  council,  and  superior  courts  for  the  circle.  Fine 
lawn  is  woven  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which 
there  are  also  many  sugar  refineries,  bleaching 
establishments,  and  paper-mills.  Its  manufac- 
tures, however,  have  fallen  off  very  much  since 
the  middle  of  last  century.  Warmbmnn,  the  most 
celebrated  watering-place  of  Silesia,  is  at  no  great 
distance  from  this  town. 

HIRSCHFELD,  or  HERSFELD,  a  town  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  prov.  Fulda,  cap.  distr.  and  princi- 
pality of  the  same  name,  on  the  Fulda,  which  is 
nere  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  82  m.  SS£.  Caasel. 
Pop.  7,410  in  1861.  The  town  is  walled,  and  has 
2  cnurches,  an  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  nume- 
rous other  charities,  and  the  best-conducted  Cal- 
vinist  college  in  the  electorate.  It  has  also  some 
woollen  cloth  factories  and  tanneries. 

HITCHIN,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Hertford,  hund.  Hitchin  and  Pirton,  on  the 
Great  Northern  railway,  31  m.  N.  by  W.  London, 
and  l^  m.  NW.  Hertford.  Area  of  par.,  6,150 
acres ;  pop.  of  do.  7,677,  and  of  town,  6,380  in  1861. 
The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  belong- 
ing to  the  Chiltem  range,  and  consists  of  several 
streets,  irregularly  laid  out,  and  lined  with  old  but 
well-built  houses.  The  church,  in  the  ornamental 
Gothic  style,  has  a  low  embattled  tower,  sur- 
mounted Sy  a  spire,  and  a  S.  poreh,  a  fine  specimen 
of  Tudor  architecture :  the  interior,  which  is  richly 
ornamented,  contains  a  curious  font,  and  many 
splendid  monuments.  There  are  several  places  of 
worship  for  dissenteas,  2  endowed  schools,  2  Lan- 
castrian schools,  an  infant  school,  and  some  alm»- 
houses.  The  trade  of  Hitchin,  which  in  the  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  centuries,  was  a  huge  wool-staple^ 
is  now  chiefly  confined  to  mealing  and  malting, 
its  markets  being  well  attended  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  grain.  Straw-plaitingemploy  s  many 
hands;  and  there  is  a  silk-mill.  The  town  is  di- 
vided into  8  wards,  each  governed  bv  2  constables 
and  2  headboroughs,  appointed  bv  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  Petty  sessions  are  held  by  the  county 
magistrates  every  Tuesday,  the  market  day.  Fairs, 
Easter  and  Whit  Tuesday,  for  sheep  and  pedlary. 

HOANG-HO,  or  YELLOW  RIVER.  See 
China. 

HOCHSTADT,  a  small  villaee  of  Bavaria,  circ 
of  the  Upper  Danube,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Da- 
nube, 23  m.  N  W.  Augsburg,  and  2  m.  W.  Blenheim; 
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Popw  687  in  1861.  The  great  victoiy  gained  here 
<ni  the  13th  Aug.  1704,  by  the  English  and  Impe- 
rialists under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene,  over  the  French  and  Bavarians,  is  called 
by  the  French  and  Germans  the  battle  of  Hoch- 
stfidt:  we  call  it  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  (See 
Blenheim.) 

HOF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  drc  Upper  Franconia, 
cap.  of  a  distr.  on  the  Saale,  27  m.  nE,  Baireuth, 
on  the  railway  from  Leipzic  to  Nuremberg.  Pop. 
12,018  in  1861.  The  town  was  formerlv  walled, 
and  has  two  suburbs,  a  gymnasium,  with  an  ex- 
tensive library,  and  several  charitable  institutions. 
Its  manufactures  consist  of  muslins  and  other 
cotton  fabrics,  on  an  extensive  scale ;  and  of  cotton 
yam,  woollen  stuffs,  leather,  pa{>er,  and  colours. 
It  has  2  annual  fairs.  Iron  mines  and  marble 
quarries  are  wrought  in  its  vicinity. 

HOGUE,  or  lUGUE  (CAP  DE  LA),  a  bold 
prominent  headland  of  France,  on  the  English 
Channel,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  dip,  la 
Manche,  16  m.  W.  by  N.  Cherbourg,  laL  49©  43' 
83"  N.,  long.  V>  46'  16"  W.  This  cape  is  famous 
in  naval  history,  from  the  great  battle  fought  in 
the  adjacent  seas  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  22nd  of 
Ma^,  1692,  between  the  combined  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  under  Admiral  Russell,  and  the 
French  under  Tourville.  The  allies,  who  were 
superior  in  force,  gained  a  decisive  ^-ictory ;  about 
20  of  the  French  ships,  including  that  of  the 
admiral,  were  taken  or  destroyed.  This  engage- 
ment may  be  considered  as  the  sera  of  the  naval 
prepondemnce  of  England  over  France. 

HOHENLINDEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  drc. 
Isar,  19  m.  £.  Munich.  Pop.  260  in  1861.  Near 
this  village  took  place,  on  the  Srd  of  Dec.,  1800, 
one  of  the  greatest  conflicts  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  between  a  French  and  Bavarian  army,  under 
Moreau,  and  the  Austrians,  under  the  archduke 
John.  The  former  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Besides  killed  and  wounded,  the  Austrians  lost 
10,000  prisoners  and  100  pieces  of  cannon.  Camp- 
beirs  ode,  entitled  Hohenlinden,  has  rendered 
the  name  of  this  battle  familar  to  most  English- 
men. 

HOLBEACH,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Lincoln,  wap.  Elloe,  parts  of  Holland, 
37  m.  SSE.  Lincoln,  89  m.  N.  London  by  road, 
and  100|  m.  by  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of 
town,  2,083,  and  of  par.  4,966  in  1861.  Area  of 
par.,  20,240  acres.  The  town,  situated  on  the 
Bedford  Level,  between  the  Glen  and  the  Nen, 
and  about  6  m.  from  the  sea,  is  old  and  badly 
built.  The  chureh  is  large  and  handsome,  having 
a  tower  surmounted  by  a  light  octagonal  spire, 
which  is  visible  from  a  great  distance  across  the 
fens.  Among  the  public  buildings  is  a  chapel  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  a  well-endowed  free  school, 
and  an  hospital  for  14  poor  old  men.  Holbeach 
is  one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  S.  division  of 
the  CO.  Markets  on  Thursday;  horse-fairs,  well 
attended,  Mav  17,  Sept.  11,  and  Oct  11. 

HOLLAND,  or  The  Netuerulnds,  compris- 
ing the  territories  formerly  included  within  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  now  a  secondary 
European  kingdom,  hut  which,  in  the  17  th  and 
18th  centuries,  was  an  independent  republic,  raised 
by  the  industry,  economy,  and  enterprise  of  its 
inhabitants  to  the  tirst  rank  as  a  commercial  and 
maritime  power.  The  kingdom  of  Holland  (ex- 
clusive of  Dutch  Limburg  and  Luxemburg)  lies  in 
N  W.  Europe,  between  lat.  51©  12'  and  580  80'  N., 
and  long.  30  22'  and  7°  12'  E. ;  having  E.  Hano- 
ver and  Rhenish  Prussia,  S.  Belgium,  and  W.and 
N.  the  North  Sea.  Length,  NE.  to  SW.,  about 
200  m. :  average  breadth  about  65  m.  The  W. 
half  of  Limburg,  which  belongs  to  Holland,  joins 
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the  above  territory  on  the  SE.,  and  is  enclosed  by 
Belgium  W.  and  S.,  and  Rhenish  Prussia  E.  That 
part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  which 
belongs  to  Holland  is  situated  between  lat  49°  28' 
and  50°  l8'  N.,  and  long,  b^  46'  and  60  30*  E.;  it 
is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  dominions, 
and  surrounded  by  those  of  Prussia,  Belgium,  and 
France.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  thft  follow- 
ing ten  provinces : — 


JLn« 

ropolMlon 

PopnUtlon 

Prodftew 
North  Holland .    . 

Sq.  MU« 

In  1858 

D«M:.Sl,l8dl 

948 

428,878 

634,119 

South  Holland  .    . 

1,1«6 

609,661 

686,198 

Zealand    .... 

6S8 

146,642 

170,181 

Utrecht    .... 

542 

140,674 

168,888 

Qnelderlalld .    .    . 

2.018 

836.401 

410,464 

Overyaael.    .    .    . 

1,21»3 

191,062 

240,209 

•Drenthe   .... 

788 

70,271 

98,609 

Oroningen    .    .    . 

778 

172,487 

211,462 

Friealand.    .    .    . 

1,151 

227,416 

278,559 

North  Brabant .    . 
Total.    .    .    . 

1»608 

866,160 

411,94« 

10,906 

2,683,896 

3,372,662 

The  pure  Dutch,  or  Nethcrlanders,  numbering 
about  2^  millions,  inhabit  the  provinces  of  North 
and  South  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  Guel- 
dcrland;  the  Friesians,  speaking  a  dialect  of  the 
Dutch  language,  are  dispersed,  to  the  number  of 
half  a  miUion,  through  Overyssel,  Drenthe,  Gnv 
ningen,  and  Frieshtnd;  while  North  Brabant  is 
almost  entirely  inhabited  by  a  Flemish  popula- 
tion. 

Physical  Geogrmhy. — ^Wlth  the  exception  of 
some  insignificant  nill-ranges  in  Guelderland  and 
Utrecht,  and  a  few  scattered  heights  in  Over- 
Tasel,  the  whole  k.  of  Holland  is  a  continuous  fiat, 
partly  formed  by  the  deposits  brought  down  by 
the  rivers  intersecting  it,  and  partly  conquered  by 
human  labour  from  the  sea^  which  is  above  the 
level  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country. 
Holland  is  consequently  at  all  times  liable  to  dan- 
gerous inundations.  The  W.  coast,  however,  from 
the  Helder  to  the  Hook  of  Holland,  is  partially 
protected  by  a  natural  barrier  composed  of  a  con- 
tinuous range  of  sand-banks,  or  ihrnet,  thrown  up 
by  the  sea,  of  great  breadth,  and  flrequcntly  40  or 
60  ft.  in  height.  As  the  sand,  which  is  very  fine, 
is  easily  blown  about  by  the  winds,  the  dunes  are 
carefully  planted  with  the  Arundo  txrenaria,  or 
brent,  which  binds  them  firmly  together,  obviat- 
ing the  injury  that  would  otherwise  be  caused  by 
their  spreading  over  the  country,  and  rendering 
them  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea.  But,  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  provs.  of  Zealand, 
Friedand,  and  Guelderland,  the  sea  b  shut  out  by 
enormous  artificial  mounds  or  dykes,  any  failure  in 
which  would  expose  extensive  districts  to  the  risk 
of  being  submerged.  In  nothing,  indeed,  is  the 
industry  and  perseverance  of  the  people  so  conspi- 
cuous as  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
these  dykes.  It  bein^  necessary  to  shut  out  not 
only  the  sea.  but  the  nvers,  the  channels  of  which 
are  in  parts  elevated  conriderably  above  the  level 
of  the  land,  the  extent  of  d]^kes  is  immense,  and 
the  expense  and  labour  required  to  keep  them  in 
repair  is  very  great.  They  are  constructed  prin- 
cipally of  earth  and  day,  sloping  very  gradually 
from  the  sea  or  the  river,  and  usually  protected  in 
the  more  exposed  parts  by  a  facing  of  wicker- 
work  formed  of  interlaced  willows:  sometimes 
their  bases  are  faced  with  masonry  ;  and  they  are 
in  parts  defended  by  a  breastwork  of  piles,  intended 
to  break  the  force  of  the  waves.  The  most  stu- 
pendous of  these  dykes  are  those  of  W.  Capelle,  in 
the  ialand  of  Waicheren,  and  that  of  the  Helder; 
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but  there  are  many  others  of  hardly  inferior 
dimensions. 

The  rvoert  of  Holland  have  mostly  a  W.  or  N. 
direction.  The  principal  is  the  Rhine,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  separates  N.  Brabant  from  Guelder- 
land  and  8.  Holland,  and  after  receiving  the 
Mease,  divides  into  two  principal  arms,  called  the 
Maese  and  HoUands-Diep.  Before  reaching  Nime- 
^en,  it  has  given  off  a  branch  to  the  N.,  which, 
though  of  leas  size,  preserves  the  name  of  the 
Khine,  instead  of  the  main  stream,  and  itself  gives 
off  the  Yssel :  these  two  branches  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The  main  stream 
from  the  above  point,  near  Nimeguen.  takes  the 
name  of  the  Waal,  and  after  its  junction  with  the 
Mcuse  is  called  the  Merwe.  A  branch  called  the 
Lech  unites  the  lesser  Rhine  with  the  Merwe  £. 
of  Rotterdam.  (See  Rhins.)  The  Mease  tra- 
verses the  S£.  part  of  Holland ;  the  Scheldt,  its 
SW.  extremity.  The  Maese,  true  Rhine,  and 
Scheldt  discharge  themselves  into  the  North  Sea, 
The  estuary  of  the  Ems  forms  the  N  W,  boundary 
of  Holland.  Lakes  are  extremely  numerous,  es- 
pecially in  the  N.  provs. ;  and  there  are  some  ex- 
tensive marshes,  as  the  Bcuriang  on  the  N£. 
frontier,  the  Ptd  in  N.  Brabant  and  Limbuig,  ^c 
The  islands  may  be  classed  in  two  groups :  the  S. 
group,  composing  a  great  part  of  the  prov.  Zealand 
and  a  portion  of  S.  Holland,  Ls  formed  at  the 
mouths  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  comprises  Cad- 
sand,  N.  and  S.  Beveland,  Walcheren,  Schonwen, 
Tholen,  Over-Flakkee,  Voom,  Beyerlaud,  Tsser- 
mond,  &c ;  the  N.  group  follows  the  line  of  coast 
stretching  from  the  Helder  to  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Ems,  and  inclades  the  Texel,  Vlieland,  Ter 
Schellin^,  Amelhind,  &c  There  are  several  small 
islands  m  the  Zuyder  Zee.  (Balbi,  Abr^g^  pp. 
852,353;  Diet.  G^g.;  De  Cloet,  Descr.  G^., 
des  Pays  Bas.) 

CUmate. — Holland  is  colder  than  any  part  of 
England  in  the  same  lat.,  and  all  passage  for  ships 
on  the  great  canal  between  Amsterdam  and  the 
Helder  is  annually  stopped  by  ice  for  three  months. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  throughout  the 
country  is  stated  in  the  '  Journal  de  Travaux'  of 
the  French  Statistical  Society  to  be  47^  Fahr. 
The  climate  generally  is  variable,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere much  loaded  with  moisture,  especially  in 
the  W.  prove.,  where  intermittent  fevers,  dropsies, 
pleurisies,  rheumatisms,  and  scurvy  are  frequent 
diseases.  Guelderland  is  the  healthiest  prov.,  but 
all  the  £.  parts  of  the  country  are  warmer  and  more 
salubrious  than  the  others.  Holland  is  continually 
subject  to  strong  winds,  without  which,  indeed,  to 
remove  the  exhalations  from  the  stagnant  marshes 
and  numerous  canals,  the  country  would  be  ver^*^ 
unhealthy.  This  circumstance  is  also  taken  hA- 
vantage  of  for  turning  innumerable  windmills,  by 
the  help  of  which  the  drainage  of  the  land  is 
chiefly  effected.  In  winter  the  winds  sometimes 
rise  to  violent  tempests,  and  in  spring  are  often 
very  hi^h.  They  are  particularly  liable  to  cause 
inundations  by  raising  the  tides  on  the  coast 
higher  than  usual,  when  they  blow  strong:ly  from 
the  W.  or  XW.  In  winter  N.  or  N£.  winds  are 
the  most  common ;  snow  falls  abundantly,  and 
even  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  sometimes  frozen  over. 
In  summer  cold  nights  often  succeed  to  days  of 
intense  heat  (De  Cloet,  p.  35;  Lettres  sur  la 
Hollande,  i.  87,  Ac.) 

Natural  Froducts,— The  soil  b  almost  every 
where  alluvial  clay  and  sand.  Holland  possesses 
little,  if  any,  mineral  wealth.  It  has  no  mines  of 
any  description.  Some  bqg-iron  is  met  with,  but 
no  other  metal.  No  coal  deposits  are  found,  but, 
extensive  beds  of  marine  peat,  of  a  moat  excellent 
quality,  abound,  especially  in  Friesland  and  Hol- 


land. Potters'  day,  fullers*  earth,  and  some  cal- 
careous products,  are  met  with,  but  scarcely  any 
stone  is  found  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.  Holland,  however,  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  granite  and  limestone,  conveyed  from  Lim- 
buig by  the  Meuse ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
lime  used  in  the  marit.  provs.  is  obtaineid  by  burn- 
ing sea  shells.  The  country  contains  very  little 
wood.  There  is  some  timber  in  the  £.  provs.,  and 
at  the  Hague,  Utrecht,  and  Haarlem,  there  are 
woods  of  oak,  elm,  and  beech,  but,  spealdng  gene- 
rally, most  of  the  trees  have  been  planted.  The 
principal  canals,  especially  in  and  near  the  towns, 
are  lined  with  rows  of  willows  and  poplars ;  and  in 
various  places  along  the  sandy  ^ore  firs  are  pro- 
duced. In  other  respects  the  vegetation  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  £ngUnd.  The  fringed  buck- 
bean  (Menytxnthes  nymplueoides),  hoYTcvet,  yrhich 
is  rare  in  the  latter  country,  here  floats  in  the 
greatest  profusion  on  the  surface  of  the  canals,  and 
the  more  rare  Seneciopaludotutis  not  unfrequently 
met  with.  The  zoology,  also,  is  in  most  respects 
like  that  of  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  The  larger  kinds  of  wild  animals  are  not 
met  with.  Hares  and  rabbits  are  plentiful,  but  not 
winged  game.  The  preservation  of  game  is  an  ob- 
ject of  great  interest  to  most  proprietors ;  and  no- 
tices to  that  effect  are  fixed  up,  and  great  vigi- 
lance exercised  to  prevent  the  trespassing  of 
sportsmen  and  others.  In  dry  seasons,  in  some 
districts,  field  mice  multiply  to  such  an  immode- 
rate degree  as  to  produce  serious  loss  to  the  farmens, 
by  destroying  the  roots  of  the  gnas  in  the  mea- 
dows, where  they  burrow  by  miUions.  The  pools 
and  marshy  ^unds  abound  with  frogs  and  other 
reptiles,  which  are  a  favourite  food  of  stoika. 
These  birds  are  particularly  numerous  in  Holland, 
where  they  remain  from  the  middle  of  February 
to  the  middle  of  August  They  are  great  favour- 
ites, and  severe  penalties  are  enforced  upon  their 
wilful  destroyers.  In  the  towns  they  build  their 
nests  on  the  houses:  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  that  are  destitute  of  trees,  buildings,  or 
other  means  of  protection,  an  old  cart-wheel  is 
verv  often  raised  upon  a  high  pole,  to  afford  them 
fac&ities  for  the  same  puxpose.  Water-fowl  are 
very  abundant  The  pi:^ncipal  fish  that  frequent 
the'Dutch  coasts  are  cod,  tnrbot,  soles,  and  other 
fiat  fish.  The  herring  fishery  is  a  most  important 
source  of  wealth. 

FubUc  fVorkSy  DyktM,  and  OanoZs.— There  is  per- 
haps no  country  lot  which  nature  has  done  so 
little,  and  man  so  much,  as  the  Netherlands.  The 
first  and  greatest  of  the  works  of  art  are  the  stu- 
pendous d^ket.  The  construction  and  repair  of 
these  prodigious  bulwarks  is  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of^a  particular  department  of  the  government 
{WatersUmt)y  and  a  corps  of  en^neers  especiaDy 
appointed  for  this  important  service.  The  expen- 
diture of  this  department  amounts  to  a  laige  sum 
annuall]^.  The  cost  of  each  dyke  is  defrayed  by  a 
a  tax  bud  on  the  surrounding  lands,  assessed  ac- 
cording to  long-established  usage,  and  levied  by 
commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
expenditure  in  labour,  though  great,  is  generally 
much  exceeded  by  that  in  willows  and  timber. 
The  former  are  raii^ed  in  'extensive  plantationa 
near  the  places  where  they  are  wanted. 

If  there  be  anv  danger  of  an  inundation,  the  in- 
hab.,  on  a  signal  being  given,  repair  en  masse  to 
the  spot  There  b  never  any  backwardness  on 
these  occasions,  every  one  being  folly  aware,  not 
only  that  the  public  interests  are  at  stake,  but 
that  his  own  existence  perhaps,  and  that  of  his 
family  and  friends,  would  be  involved  in  extreme 
hazard  should  tlie  waters  break  through  the  dykes. 
Hence,  the  most  strenuous   efforts  are  made  to 
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vaitl  off  the  impendinff  danger,  and  every  pos- 
aible  device  is  adopted  oy  which  the  dykes  may 
be  8tren{;thened,  and  the  threatened  inroad  pre- 
vented, or  its  violence  mitigated.  In  despite,  how- 
ever, of  these  precautious  and  efforts,  Holland  has  on 
numerous  occasions  sustained  extreme  injury  from 
uiundations.  That  extensive  arm  of  the  sea  called 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  between  the  provs.  of  Holland, 
(ruelderland,  and  Friesland,  occupying  an  area  of 
about  1,200  sq.  m.,  was  formed  by  successive  in- 
undations in  tne  course  of  the  13th  century.  The 
so-called  Haarlem  Meer  or  Lake,  which  in  recent 
yearn  has  been  artificially  dried,  and,  therefore, 
ceased  to  be  a  lake,  owed  its  ori^  to  an  inunda- 
tion in  the  16th  centurv,  which  proved  fatal  to 
great  numbers  of  Uie  inhab. ;  and  many  inunda- 
tions have  taken  place  within  a  comparatively 
mtxicm  period.  Owing,  however,  to  the  improved 
construction  of  the  dykes,  and  the  greater  skill  in 
engineering,  these  calamities  are  now  neither  so 
frequent  nor  so  destructive  as  formerly. 

Some  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  tra- 
versed by  the  great  rivers  are  even  more  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  inundation  than  those  con- 
tiguous to  the  shore;  and  when  the  debacle,  or 
breaking  up  (»f  the  ice,  takes  place  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  before  it  has  begun  nearer  the 
sea,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  risk  of  inun- 
dation is  extreme.  On  such  occasions  every  effort 
is  made,  not  excepting  even  the  employment  of 
artillery,  to  break  the  ice  and  facilitate  the  exit 
of  the  water,  but  sometimes  without  the  desired 
effect.  The  following  b  an  instance  of  this  sort 
of  calamity.  '  One  of  the  richest  tracts  of  country, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Amheim,  has  been  often  exposed 
to  tremendous  inundations.  These  are  frequently 
felt  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  long  frost;  but  in  no 
instance  so  calamitously  as  in  the  winter  1808-9. 
A  violent  tempest  ftom  the  NW.  had  raised  the 
waters  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  some  feet  above  the 
highest  mark  of  Xh»  spring  tides,  and  the  waves 
beat  with  unusual  violence  against  the  dykes  con- 
structed to  break  their  fuiy.  The  thaw  on  the 
Upper  Rhine  had  increased  \he  quantity,  and  the 
force  of  its  waters,  which  brought  down  masses  of 
ice  14  ft.  in  height,  and  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
length ;  to  which  the  embankments,  softened  by 
the  thaw,  and  somewhat  injured,  presented  an  in- 
sufficient barrier.  A  breach  made  in  one  part 
soon  extended  itself,  and  the  torrent  quickly 
covered  the  country,  bearing  before  it  by  its  force 
the  villages,  the  inhab.,  and  the  cattle.  The 
height  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  prevented  the  water 
from  finding  an  outlet;  and  it  consequently  re- 
mained on  the  ground  for  a  long  period,  in  spite 
of  the  exertions  of  the  surviving  inhab.  By  this 
event,  more  than  70  houses  were  totally  destroyed, 
a  far  greater  number  irretrievably  damaged ;  and 
of  900  families,  more  than  500  were  rendered 
utterly  destitute :  more  than  400  dead  bodies  were 
left  on  the  borders  of  the  current ;  and  at  the 
city  of  Amheim  500  persons,  mostly  women  and 
children,  with  many  hundred  head  of  cattle,  were 
rescued  from  a  watery  grave,  by  the  hazardous 
heroism  of  the  inhab.',  who  ventured  in  boats  to 
their  rescue.'  (Jacob's  View  of  the  Agric.  of 
Holland,  pp.  57,  58.) 

The  general  aspect  of  Holland  is  different  firom 
that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Its  surface 
presents  one  immense  network  or  canals,  which 
are  there  as  numerous  as  roads  in  England,  the 
purposes  of  which,  indeed,  they  for  the  most  part 
answer.  The  greater  number  are  appropriated  to 
the  drainage  of  the  land;  many,  however,  are 
navigable  by  hirge  vessels.  The  principal  is  the 
Grand  Ship  Canid  of  N.  Holland,  between  Amster- 
dam and  Niewdiep,  near  the  Helder.    This  noble 


work,  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  Europe^  is  about 
50^  m.  lon^,  125  ft.  broad  at  its  surface,  and  86  at 
bottom,  with  a  depth  of  20  fL  9  in. ;  it  extends 
from  Amsterdam  to  the  Helder,  and  was  ctim- 
pleted  between  1819  and  1825,  at  an  expense  of 
950,000^  It  has  a  towing  path  on  each  side,  and 
admits  of  two  frigates  or  merchant  vessels  of  tlie 
largest  size  passmg|  each  other.  By  means  of 
this  canal,  ships  avoid  the  dela^  and  danger  they 
were  formerly  subject  to  in  navigating  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  and  reach  the  Texel  from  Amsterdam  in  18 
hours.  As  a  commercial  speculation,  it  has  been 
but  indifferentiy  successful;  but  it  is  of  incal- 
culable benefit 'to  Amsterdam,  to  which  it  has 
given  all  the  advantages  of  a  deep-water  harbour 
on  the  most  accessible  part  of  the  Dutch  coa^t. 
The  other  chief  canals  are — the  Zedunk,  in  S. 
Holland,  from  Yianen  to  Gorcum;  that  from 
Bois-le-Duc  to  Maestricht,  available  for  vessels  of 
800  tons:  and  that  between  the  Ems  and  Harlin- 
gcn,  in  Friesland.  As  they  run  through  an  en- 
tirely level  country,  locks  are  generally  unneces- 
sary, except  at  their  mouths.  One  of^  the  finest 
monuments  of  scientific  skill  in  Holland,  is  a 
succession  of  locks  or  sluices  of  enormous  size  and 
strength,  constructed  in  1809,  at  the  mocth  of 
that  branch  of  the  Rhine  on  which  Lnyden  is 
situated.  This  mouth  was  for  a  long  peric  d'  choked 
up  with  sand,  but  it  is  now  kept  quire  dear,  the 
locks  being  closed  with  the  flow  and  thrown  open 
by  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  The  larger  canals  are 
commonly  about  60  ft.  broad,  by  six  deep ;  and 
though  often  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  not  only 
their  surface,  but  their  bottom,  is  frequently 
higher  than  the  adioining  conntr\'.  The  smaller 
canals,  by  which  the  country  is  drained,  traverse 
and  surround  sections  of  land  protected  from  inun- 
dations by  means  of  dykes. 

Such  sections  are  termed  poUden*  A  tract  of 
land  on  being  rescued  from  the  sea  or  a  river  is  in 
the  state  of  a  morass  or  marsh ;  and  the  next 
process  is  to  dry  it,  so  as  to  render  it  suitable  for 
tillage  or  pasture.  To  effect  this,  the  marsh  is 
intersected  by  water-courses,  and  windmills  ai« 
employed,  as  in  the  Fens  in  England,  to  lift  up 
the  water.  These  mills  are  erected  on  the  dyke 
or  rampart,  excluding  the  sea  or  river,  and  raise 
the  water  to  a  ditch  or  canal  (m  the  other  side. 
Pumps  are  seldom  employed  for  this  purpose, 
wheels  being  by  far  tne  most  generalty  used. 
Sometimes  the  marsh  is  too  extensive  to  be  drained 
simultaneously,  in  which  case  it  is  divided  into 
compartmente  b^  subordinate  ramparts  and  water- 
courses; and  mills  being  erected  on  them,  each 
portion  is  separately  divested  of  water.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  depth  of  the  marsh  below  the 
level  of  the  sea  or  river  is  too  great  to  allow  of 
the  drainage  being  effected  by  one  series  of  ram- 
parts and  ditches;  and  in  these  cases,  two  or 
more  series  of  ramparts,  ditches,  and  mills  are 
constructed  at  different  elevations,  the  water  being 
lifted  up  successively  from  one  to  another,  till  it 
be  finally  brought  to  the  desired  level  and  con- 
veyed away.  The  labour  and  patience  required 
in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  surface  of  some  of  these  polders  is  as 
much  as  24  ft.  below  liigh-water  mark,  and  80  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  highest  tides.  The  soil  of 
the  polders  is  of  various  sorts.  Where  it  is  clayey, 
and  the  drainage  perfect,  they  are  extremely 
fertile,  and  are  not  unfrequentiy  cultivated ;  but 
where  the  soil  is  mossy,  or  the  drainage  incom- 
plete, they  are  employed  as  meadows. 

In  sailing  along  the  arms  of  the  sea,  the  rivers 
or  canals  of  this  singular  country  are  seen  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  surrounding  fields, 
reminding  the  traveller  of  Goldsmith's  verses  :^ 
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*  To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancj  flies, 
Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies : 
Hethinks  her  patient  (tons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And,  eednlous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 
The  firm  compacted  bulwark  seems  to  grow ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  around  the  watery  roar, 
Sooope  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore : 
While  the  pent  ocean  rising  o'er  the  pile 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile ; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossom'd  vale. 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  ]^aln, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign.' 

The  facility  with  which  the  coon  try  may  be 
laid  under  water,  contributes  materially  to  its 
strength  in  a  military  point  of  yiew.  This,  in- 
deed, is  not  a  resouioe  to  be  resorted  so,  excq>t  on 
extreme  occasions;  but  it  was  repeatedly  made 
use  of  in  the  war  of  liberation,  and  also  in  1672, 
when  Louis  XIV.  invaded  Holland.  It  is  said 
that  in  1830^2  every  thing  was  prepared  for  an 
inundation,  had  the  tlireatened  inroad  of  the 
French  taken  place. 

The  roads  and  private  estates  are  commonly 
fenced  by  canals  or  ditches  alone;  hedges  are 
rare.  The  highways  in  the  central  provs.  are 
among  the  best  in  Europe.  They  run  for  miles 
in  a  straight  line  along  the  summits  of  the  dykes, 
and  are  uius  at  once  dry  and  elevated,  so  as  to 
command  extensive  views.  Between  the  large 
cities  they  are  broad,  and  usually  paved  with  a 
kind  of  small  hard  bricks  called  clinkers,  mostly 
made  of  sand  mixed  with  the  dayey  mud  ol>* 
tained  in  cleaning  the  canals.  They  are  fitted 
so  exactly  to  each  other,  when  laid  down,  that 
scarcely  a  crevice  is  to  be  seen ;  and  bein^  well 
covered  with  sea  sand,  they  sustain  little  mjury 
from  carriages.  Elsewhere,  the  roads  are  made 
of  sea-shells  and  the  common  soil,  well  com- 
pounded together;  which  mixture  though  soffc, 
IS  not  much  cut  by  the  wheels.  Where  water 
conveyance  is  so  abundant,  it  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed'that  few  carriag^es  will  travel  on  roads  bur- 
dened with  tolls  so  high  as  to  amount  to  nearly 
as  much  expense  as  the  post-horses  In  fact,  the 
transport  of  the  greater  part  of  farm-produce  and 
other  bulky  goods  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
water;  and  persons  travelling,  unless  they  use 
the  railways,  which  inteilsect  the  country  not 
nearly  so  much  as  canals,  commonly  make  use 
of  the  canal  barges,  or  treck$chtdts,  towed  b^ 
horses.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  N£. 
provs. 

DittrUnUum  of  LancL—Oi  about  7,800,000 
aqres,  which  the  total  surface  of  Holland  com- 
prb»^  there  are  estimated  to  be,  6,810,000  acres 
of  cuhivated  land ;  2,000,000  ditto  uncultivated ; 
220,000  ditto  occupied  by  canals,  and  ponds ;  and 
the  residue  by  roads,  buildings,  and  public  walks. 
Tbe  richest  lands  are  in  the  S.,  and  central  provs. ; 
the  poorest,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  NE. ;  in 
Over-Yssel  and  Drenthe,  especially,  heath  and 
waste  lands  prevail  to  a  great  extent  A  good 
deal  of  waste  land,  originafly  of  a  very  unpromis- 
ing quality,  has,  of  late  yean,  been  brought  into 
cultivation  by  the  pauper  population  settled  upon 
it.  For  the  purposes  of  the  land-tax,  a  cadastral 
valuation  of  landed  property  has  been  made,  and 
continued  iVom  time  to  time  according  to  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  by  bringing 
waste  lands  into  cultivation,  and  by  the  increase 
of  buildings.  Newly  reclaimed  lands,  however, 
and  new  buildings  have  the  benefit  of  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  tax  for  ten  years.  The  amount  of 
the  valuation  in  1869  of  all  income  from  land 
subject    to    the   tax    in  the  Netherlands  was 


71,641,171  florins,  or  about  6,000,0002.  sterling; 
and  the  amount  of  revenue  raised  in  the  same  year 
from  this  source  was  10,336,766  florins,  aboat 
87d,000iL,  or  at  the  rate  of  2«.  \ld,  in  the  pound. 
Landed  propertjr  is  divided  for  this  purpose  into 
such  as  IS  occupied  with  buUdings  ('  gebonwde*), 
and  such  as  is  not  so  occupied  (^ongebouwde*). 
The  respective  extent  of  the  latter  in  the  several 
provinces,  vHlth  the  number  of  holdings,  distin- 
guishing those  which  are  liable  to  the  tax  from 
the  others,  was,  for  the  year  1869,  as  follows : — 


PrariiMM 

NombflroTHoldlog* 

BstcDtlnAem 

LUUcto 
Tu 

N«tHabl»|Lte1itett> 
toTu          Tu 

Noc  liable 
toTu 

North  Brabant 
GQlderLind  .  . 
South  Holland 
North  Holland 
Zeeland  .... 
Utrecht .... 
Friesland  .  .  . 
Overijssel  .  .  . 
Groningen  .  . 
Drenthe.  .  .  . 
Limburg  .  .  . 

$58,101 
686,932 
6a7,»>6 
805,608 
184,894 
176,661 
293,310 
889,455 
222,664 
196,958 
489,866 

8,280 
4,240 
7,880 
3,905 
1,978 
2,240 
8,104 
1,662 
1,874 
675 
2,497 

1,186,288 
1,204,710 
704,742 
636,526 
414,186 
886,652 
778,697 
812,298 
554,169 
652,826 
521,241 

80.922 
52,269 
84,450 
88,118 
19,380 

5,499 
40,628 

8,542 
12,280 

5,084 
33,671 

Total  .  .  . 

3,980,507 

82,785 

7,792,885 

328,788 

The  above  table  is  from  a  report  by  Mr.  Ward, 
British  Secretary  of  Legation,  dated  The  Hague, 
June  29,  1861.  (Reports  of  Secretaries,  N.  V. 
1862.) 

In  S.  Holland  the  proportion  of  pasture  to 
arable  land  is  about  2  to  1.  The  average  siie  of 
farms  is  from  40  to  60  btmden  (the  same  as  the 
I^rench  kectart^  ueariy  2^  acres  each) ;  large  farms 
run  from  70  to  100  bunders.  The  principal  pro- 
prietors usually  let  their  land  on  lease  to  the 
peasantry ;  the  proprietor  paying  the  property-tax, 
and  the  dues  on  dykes,  polders,  and  water-mills ; 
and  the  farmer  a  personal  tax  and  the  tax  on  ser- 
vants. In  some  instances  the  landlords  furnish  or 
pay  for  seed  and  manure,  and  go  halves  in  the 
crops  with  the  tenants  on  the  Wft^er  principle ; 
but  even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  rent  is 
always  paid  in  kind.  The  leases  are  commonly 
for  6  years.  In  N.  Holland,  farms  average  no 
more  than  20  bunders,  or  60  acres,  each ;  on  which 
from  16  to  18  cows,  4  calves,  a  horse,  and  16  or  20 
sheep,  besides  a  few  hogs,  may  be  kept  if  the  soli 
be  good.  The  rent  of  pasture  land  varies  from 
about  18  to  60  florins,  of  arable  land  from  36  to  50 
florins  the  bunder :  garden  grounds  near  the  towns 
let  somewhat  higher.  In  Friesland,  the  quantity 
of  pasture  is  more  than  8  times  greater  than  that 
of  arable  land.  The  common  si2e  of  a  farm  is  from 
76  to  100  acres;  but  some  are  nearly  twice  aa 
large.  They  are  generally  let  on  leases  of  5  or  7 
years,  the  proprietor  paying  the  land-tax,  and  the 
cultivator  the  other  assessments ;  though  in  some 
parts  the  proprietor  contributes  his  quota  to  the 
maintenance  of  dykes  and  dams.  Few  proprietora 
cultivate  their  own  land.  The  best  clay  pasture 
m.  that  province  fetches  a  rent  of  firom  82.  to  4Z.  the 
bunder ;  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  soil 
is  sandy  and  inferior,  and  lets  for  only  from  SOt.  to 
dO«.  the  bunder :  there  are  also  about  800  bunders 
manhy  and  unproductive,  some  yielding  a  rent  of 
no  more  than  lOdL  a  bunder.  In  Guelderland 
tbero  is  some  good  land,  but  a  ffreat  deal  more  is 
very  indifferent ;  and  in  the  SW.  vast  tracks  have 
been  planted  with  Scotch  firs,  and  Weymouth  pines ; 
many  hundred  acres  have  also  been  sown  with 
acorns,  without  any  hope  of  the  oaks  eyer  reach- 
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ing  ihe  size  of  timber,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  underwood. 

Crcps  and  Mode  of  Agriculture. — The  principal 
grains  cultivated  are  rye  and  buckwheat;  next  to 
these  come  oata  and  barley.  About  1,000,000 
lasts  of  wheat  are  produced  yearly,  10  per  cent,  of 
which  is  estimated  to  be  consumed  in  breweries, 
distilleries,  and  starch  and  other  manufactories. 
Wheat  is  a  good  deal  grown  round  Utrecht,  the 
country  there  being  more  elevated  and  suitable 
for  it,  than  most  other  parts  of  Holland;  the 
wheat  of  Friesland,  however,  is  extremely  ^ood, 
and  the  prov.  of  Zealand  yields  more  than  is  re> 
quired  for  its  own  constmiption.  In  both  the  last- 
named  provs.  pulse  and  garden  vegetables  are 
abundantly  grown,  besides  woad  and  madder  in 
the  former,  and  millet  and  horse-radish  in  the 
latter.  Flax  is  raised  in  large  quantities  in  the  S., 
and  especially  round  Dort,  which  is  the  centre  of 
a  considerable  trade  in  that  article.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  fruit  in  Guelderland  and  Holland ; 
but  in  the  N.  provs.  only  apples  and  pears  come  to 
any  perfection.  The  vine  is  cultivated  only  in 
Luxemburg.  Utrecht  and  Guelderland  are  noted 
for  their  tobacco;  30,000  quintals  yearly  were 
formerly  sent  into  the  market,  from  those  provs. 
Potatoes,  rapeseed,  hemp,  chicory,  mustard,  hops, 
beet-root-,  and  some  medicinal  plants,  are  the  other 
principal  articles  of  produce.  The  ancient  passion 
of  the  Dutch  for  tulips  and  other  bulbous  plants 
still  exists,  though  now  confined  within  reasonable 
limits ;  there  are  some  large  flower-gardens,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Haarlem  Especially,  from  which 
great  numbers  of  bulbs  are  annually  exported. 
(See  Haarlem.) 

In  S.  Holland  wheat  is  the  grain  most  culti- 
vated, the  quantity  of  it  raised  being  double  that 
of  barley,  which  comes  next  to  it  in  importance. 
Wheat  is  said  to  produce  from  12  to  15  fold,  and 
other  fl;rains  in  proportion;  but  such  statements 
are  seldom  worthy  of  much  confidence.  The 
rotation  in  this  prov.  is  usually  as  follows: — 
rapeseed,  winter  barley,  or  rye,  succeeded  by  rape- 
seed,  barley,  or  wheat;  flax,  beans,  or  oats,  suc- 
ceeded by  summer  grains;  and  these  by  pota- 
toes; rye,  oats,  beans,  and  clover;  and  the  last 
year  the  remainder  of  the  clover— after  which  the 
ground  is  fallowed.  In  N.  HolUnd,  rape  and  mus- 
tard seeds,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  horse  and  pigeon 
beans  are  generally  grown  in  the  rotation,  tiiou^h 
no  fixed  rule  is  observed.  There  are  no  fallows  m 
this  prov.  In  Fnesland,  the  better  sorts  of  land 
are  appropriated  to  wheat,  barley,  lye,  and  rape- 
seed,  and  the  inferior  to  summer  grains,  as  buck- 
wheat and  oats.  Kapeseed,  after  fallows,  is  suc- 
ceeded next  year  by  wheat  or  barley;  on  wheat 
lands  the  alternate  crops  are  barley  or  beans,  fiax 
or  potatoes;  on  rye  lands,  buckwheat  and  oats. 
Near  the  W.  border  of  Guelderland,  the  land  when 
cleared  is  manured  and  sown  with  buckwheat; 
after  that,  a  second  dressing  of  dung  is  adminis- 
tered ;  and  afler  a  single  ploughing,  rye  is  sown. 
The  rye  is  usually  harvested  in  July,  when  turnips 
are  sown  after  a  single  ploughing.  There  are  thus 
regularly  8  crops  in  every  2  years.  The  average 
prodnce'of  buckwheat  is  from  20  to  22  bushels  per 
acre,  and  rye  2  bushels  more.  Probably  7  or  8 
cart-loads  of  manure  are  applied  to  an  acre  of  land 
before  buckwheat  or  rye.  Further  £•  the  land 
improves  considerably.  Near  Dresbuig  the  usual 
rotation  is— first  beans ;  then  wheat,  in  which  clo- 
ver is  sown ;  and  after  the  clover,  oats.  Some  of 
these  lands  are  of  a  stiff  texture,  and  on  these  it 
is  usual  to  make  a  gear's  clean  fallow ;  after  which 
the  same  rotation  is  pursued.  Madder  is  very  ex- 
tensively grown  in  S.  Holland,  and  usually  pro- 
duces 4,0(^  lbs.  to  the  acre,  but  it  tends  to  exhaust 


the  most  fertile  soils.  It  is  frequently  followed  by 
colewort,  sometimes  bv  turnip^ ;  to  these  succeed 
wheat  or  oats ;  after  which  the  land  is  laid  down 
to  grass,  the  growth  of  which  in  a  short  period 
becomes  very  luxuriant.  The  land  destined  to 
the  culture  of  tobacco  in  Guelderland  is  laid  out 
in  very  small  patches  of  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  rood  eacli,  slightly  fenced  by  a  few  dry  sticks, 
around  w^hich  scarlet  runners  are  trained,  to  pro- 
tect the  plants  against  the  wind. 

Pasture-farms,  Cattle,  and  Dahy-husbandry,-^ 
The  rearing  of  live-stock  and  dairy-husbandry  is 
a  much  more  important  source  of  national  wealth 
than  tillage.  Between  the  capital  and  Utrecht, 
the  land  is  almost  wholly  rich  pasture,  on  which 
numerous  cows  are  kept.  The  farms  there  seldom 
comprise  more  than  from  50  to  100  acres.  Their 
price,  including  buildings,  averages  60/.  an  acre, 
though  the  rent  they  yield  is  sci^cely  more  than 
24  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  On  these 
farms  numerous  cows  are  kept.  The  lean  catUc, 
brought  from  Denmark  and  Germany,  fatten  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  Dutch  polders,  and  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  trade  of  Friesland  is  the 
supply  of  the  capital  with  fatted  cattle.  Artificial 
grasses  are  but  little  cultivated,  and  cattle  are 
seldom  stall-fed :  indeed,  it  is  too  common  to  suffer 
the  cows  to  remain  in  the  open  damp  fields,  both 
day  and  night,  except  in  winter.  The  homed 
cattle  of  Holland  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty; 
in  S.  Holland  they  resemble  the  Devonshire  breed, 
but  are  rather  larger,  not,  however,  equalling  the 
size  of  the  Lincolnshire  or  Sussex  cattle.  The 
Dutch  horses  are  good,  and  well  adapted  for 
draught;  the  best  are  those  of  Friesland;  but 
many  are  reared  in  Groningen  to  be  sent  to  Am- 
sterdam. The  breeds  of  sheep  are  bad  or  indiffer- 
ent; they  are  mostly  long-woolled,  with  white 
faces,  polled,  and  long  heads  and  legs.  They  yield 
a  great  deal  of  coarse  wool. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  it  is  found 
to  be  most  profitable  to  retail  the  milk  produced 
on  the  farms ;  but  at  a  distance  from  such  markets, 
it  is  nearly  all  appropriated  to  the  making  of  butter 
and  cheese.  In  some  of  the  daiiy  farms  near  the 
Hague,  the  average  stock  is  about  60  cows ;  and  a 
good  cow  may  be  estimated  to  produce  80  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  180  lbs.  of  cheese,  during  the  six 
summer  months.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Holland,  butter  b  made  of  the  cream  only,  and 
cheese  of  the  skimmed  milk ;  but  in  some  districts 
the  whole  produce  of  the  cow  is  devoted  to  making 
cheese.  A  good  deal  of  butter  is  sent  to  Englana. 
The  yearly  ex|)ort  of  cheese  is  estimated  at  850,000 
cwts.  The  dairy,  the  cows,  and  the  cow-keeper*a 
family  occupy  the  same  building,  and  in  man^  in- 
stances the  same  apartment ;  but  the  cleanlmess 
of  the  Dutch  dissipates  any  feeling  of  rejjugnance 
that  the  idea  of  such  an  arrangement  might  pro- 
duce in  a  stranger. 

A  farm  of  52  bunders  in  S.  Holland  requires,  at 
an  average  5  servants,  the  family  of  the  farmer 
assistini^.  The  wages  of  servants  vary  from  60  to 
150  florms  a  year ;  those  of  a  maid-servant  under- 
standing the  making  of  butter  and  cheese  aver- 
age 100  florins.  The  women  are  employed  in 
the  dairy  business,  in  weeding,  hay-making,  and 
binding  sheaves  in  harvest-ume.  The  severer 
labour  required  in  the  making  of  cummin-seed 
cheese  is  ^erally  performed  by  men,  to  whom 
also  milking  is  often  left.  All  regular  servants 
board  and  lodee  with  the  farmer,  and  eat  at  the 
same  table  with  the  funily.  Their  food  chiefly 
consists  of  wheat  and  rye  bread,  potatoes,  tnniii>s, 
French  beans,  bacon,  fresh  and  salt  beef,  and  pan- 
cakes of  buckwheat  flour  and  bacon.  Fewer  ser- 
vants are  generally  required  on  the  farms  in  N. 
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Holland.  On  one  on  which  20  cows  are  milked,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  exclusive  of  the  farmer  and 
his  wife,  are  sufficient.  The  wages  of  regular  ser- 
vants in  N.  Holland  vary  from  80  to  100  florins 
a  year;  they  hoard  and 'lodge  with  the  farmer, 
but  their  food  is  hardly  so  substantial  as  in  the 
last-named  prov.  The  clothing  of  the  labouring 
classes  generally  is  much  the  same  as  in  England 
— fustians,  velveteens,  and  stout  woollens  for  the 
men,  and  cottons  and  linsey  woolsey  stuffs  for  the 
women.  Wooden  shoes  are,  however,  in  general 
use. 

Fisheriea. — The  herring  fishery  formerly  car- 
ried on  by  the  Dutch  was  a  considerable  source 
of  wealth  and  employment.  It  is  now,  however, 
confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  not 
employing  more  than  about  80  btuaeM  of  50  or  60 
tons  burden,  manned  by  12  or  14  men  each.  The 
herrings  cured  by  theDutch  are  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  English  or  any  other  people. 
*  The  whole  process,*  says  an  observant  traveller, 
'  is  conducted  on  shipboard.  Immediatelv  on  being 
caught,  the  herrings  are  bled,  gutted,  cleaned, 
salteid,  and  barrelled.  The  bleeding  is  effected 
by  cutting  them  across  the  back  of  tne  neck,  and 
then  hanging  them  up  for  a  few  seconds  by  the 
taiL  By  bem^  thus  relieved  of  the  blood,  the  fish 
retains  a  certam  sweeiness  of  flavour  and  delicacy 
of  flesh  which  unbled  herrings  cannot  possibly 
possess.  The  rapidity  of  the  process  or  curing 
must  likewise  aid  in  preserving  the  native  deli- 
cacy of  the  animal;  for  the  herring  is  salted  and 
in  the  barrel  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  it  has 
been  swimming  in  the  water.  The  first  herrings 
caught  and  cured,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
barrels,  are  instantly  dispatched,  by  a  fast-sailing 
vessel,  for  Holland,  where  their  arrival  is  anxiously 
expected.  On  their  landing  at  Maas-sluis,  one 
barrel,  decorated  with  flowers,  and  with  flags  fly- 
ing, is  despatched  to  the  Hague,  as  an  offering  to 
his  majesty,  who  on  this  occasion  presents  the 
fortunate  fishers  with  1,000  guilders.  The  other 
barrels  are  sold  by  public  auction,  and  generall}' 
fetch  from  900  to*  1,100  guilders.  These  precious 
barrels  are  then  subdivided  among  the  dealers, 
who  retail  thenr  at  a  high  price.  A  single  her- 
ring of  this  first  importation  brings  1^  to  2  guil- 
ders,—that  is  2<.  6dl  to  3s.  4dL  each.  So  highly 
are  they  esteemed,  that  a  single  herring  is  con- 
sidered a  handsome  present;  and  it  is  a  custom 
to  make  such  gifts  to  friends  and  acquaintanceex>n 
this  auspicious  occasion.  Livery  servants  may  be 
seen  passing  through  the  streets  with  a  plate,  on 
which  lie  one  or  two  herrings,  covered  with  a 
fine  white  cloth  and  a  neat  cii^  of  presentation.' 
(Chambers,  p.  43.) 

Manufactura, — The  government  of  Holland  is 
anxious  to  encourage  manufactures ;  and  coal,  on 
which  a  heavy  duty  is  ordinarily  levied  (in  order 
to  promote  the  use  of  peat,  and  the  collateral  for- 
mation of  polder»)f  may  be  imported  duty  free,  if 
for  their  use.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
those  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  particularly 
the  former.  The  total  exports  of  cotton  in  the 
year  1861  amounted  to  13,228,024  guilders,  or 
l,102,336t  About  97  per  cent  of  the  cotton  ex- 
ports go  to  the  Dutch  East  India  possessions,  this 
being  a  protected  trade,  as  goods  furnished  with 
a  certificate  of  Netherland  origin  pay  a  duty  in 
those  possessions  at  one-half  of  the  rates  paid  by 
foreign  goods.  Monthly  returns  are  published  by 
the  colonial  department  of  the  goods  for  which 
certificates  are  passed  with  that  object.  The  pre- 
sent rates  of  duty  paid  upon  tissues  of  cotton, 
linen,  and  wool,  and  other  manufactures  of  the 
same  articles,  are  12  per  cent,  on  such  as  are  fur- 
nished with  a  certificate  of  Netherland  origin,  and 


25  per  cent  on  all  others.  By  a  newly  projected 
tariff  which  has  been  laid  before  the  (£ambcr», 
it  is  proposed  to  reduce  these  rates  gradually  to  G 
per  cent,  on  Netherland  goods,  maintaining,  how- 
ever, the  differential  duty  on  foreign  goods  at  the 
rate  prescribed  by  the  treaty  of  1824  with  Great 
Britain,  that  is  to  say,  double  that  paid  by  their 
own  manufactures,  or  12  per  cent  Silk  goods 
which  now  pay  6  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  im- 
ported from  a  Netherland  port,  and  12  per  cent 
when  imported  from  elsewhere,  will,  according  tx» 
this  proposal,  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent 
without  any  differential  duty  in  fitvoor  of  the 
port  of  shipment 

Besides  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  there 
are  others  of  silks  and  velvets,  in  Utrecht,  Haar- 
lem, and  Amsterdam ;  of  paper,  leather,  cordage, 
hats,  ribands,  needles,  white  lead  (the  best  mad*^ 
in  any  country),  borax,  glue,  vermilion,  saltpetrp, 
tolMU»o,  and  liqueurs.  There  are  numerous  dis- 
tilleries, and  the  town  of  Schiedam  in  S.  Holland 
is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  Geneva  or  Hol- 
lands. In  Amsterdam,  and  other  places,  there 
are  many  sugar  refineries.  Haarlem  has  exten- 
sive bleaching  factories,  for  which  its  water  i^i 
supposed  to  be  especially^  adapted.  At  Utrecht 
and  Leyden,  laige  quantities  of  tiles  and  brick  s» 
are  made.  Amsterdam  is  famed  for  its  lapidaries 
and  diamond  cutters.  Steam  engines  are  em- 
ployed to  turn  the  machinery  in  some  new  and 
extensive  factories ;  but  in  general  windmills  are 
used  to  perform  ofiioes  to  which  steam  engines  are 
ai>plied  in  Great  Britain.  Though  most  of  the 
windmills  are  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  land, 
a  great  many  saw  timber,  crush  rapewed,  grind 
snuff,  &C.  They  are  of  larger  dimensions  than  in 
England;  the  length  of  their  sails  varj'ing  frona 
80  to  120  ft ;  they  are  always  in  sight  in  a  Dutch 
landscape,  and  even  in  the  suburbs  of  the  laiger 
cities  there  are  vast  numbers.  They  have  all  ' 
moveable  roofs,  so  as  to  present  their  front  to  the 
wind  at  every  change.  The  Dutch  have  attained 
to  the  highest  exceflenoe  as  millwrights,  and  some 
of  their  draining  mills  are  of  sufficient  power  to 
raise  700  tons  of  water  to  the  height  of  4  ft  in  a 
minute.  At  an  average,  they  discharge  250  tons 
a  minute.  The  ships  constnicted .  by  the  Dutch 
are  built  mostly  at  Kotterdam  and  Amsterdam. 
They  are  stout  without  being  clumsy  or  heavy ; 
and  round  stems,  and  the  other  modem  improve- 
ments in  naval  architecture  followed  in  our  own 
dock-yards,  are  also  practised  in  thotie  of  Holland. 
The  Dutch  E.  Indiamen  are  handsome  ships,  well 
rigged,  manned,  and  armed ;  and  are  not  surpassecl 
either  in  speed  or  dursA>ility  by  any  similar  /'l*iy« 
of  merchantmen  in  Europe. 

Commerce, — The  commerce  of  Holland  was  for- 
merly the  most  extensive  carried  on  by  any  Euro- 
pean state ;  and  the  wealth  which  it  brought  into 
the  country'  furnished  her  with  the  means  of  sup- 
porting the  vast  expense  of  her  lengthened  struggle 
with  Spain,  and  of  her  subseoucnt  contests  with 
France  and  England.  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  Hollanders  have  been  placed,  the  natu- 
ral poverty  of  their  country,  and  the  necessity 
of  unremitting  vigilance  to  prevent  its  being 
submerged,  made  industry  and  economy  a  con- 
dition of  their  existence.  Holland  being  destitute 
of  iron,  coal,  timber,  and  many  other  indispensable 
articles,  the  prosecution  of'  commerce  is  there 
not  a  matter  of  choice  but  of  necessity ;  and 
hence  it  is  that,  in  the  earliest  periods,  we  find 
the  ^atavians  distinguished  for  Uieir  fisheries, 
their  shipping,  and  their  commercial  enterprise. 
For  a  lengthened  period  they  engrossed  neariv 
the  whole  sea-fishery  of  Europe ;  and  they  were 
long  the  cameiB  and  factors  of  the  principal  Euro- 


poan  states.  In  1594,  the  Dntch  appeared,  for 
the  fii8t  time,  in  India ;  and,  in  the  coarse  of  a 
few  years,  they  wrested  Amboyna  and  the  Mo- 
luccas from  the  Portuguese ;  and  having  obtained 
with  them  the  monopoly  of  the  spioe  trade,  laid 
'the  foundations  of  an  empire  in  the  East,  second 
only  in  magnitude  and  importance  to  that  e8tar> 
blished  at  a  later  period  by  the  English.  Holland 
had  lon^,  also,  a  preponderating  influence  in  the 
trade  with  tlie  Baltic,  from  which  she  has,  at  all 
times,  drawn  a  large  supply  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal necessaries.  It  may  be  stated,  as  illustrative 
of  the  former  extent  of  the  trade  of  Holland,  that, 
in  1690,  when  it  had  attained  to  a  maximum,  Sir 
William  Petty  estimated  the  whole  shipping  of 
Europe  at  2,000,000  tons,  of  which  he  supposed 
the  Dutch  to  {wsscss  900,000  tons;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  this  estimate  was  rather  within  than 
bevond  the  mark. 

The  decline  of  commerce  in  Holland  was  occar- 
sioned  partly  and  principally  by  the  natural 
growth  of  trade  and  navigation  in  other  countries, 
and  partly  by  the  increase  of  taxation  ooqasioned 
by  the  numerous  contests  in  which  the  republic 
was  enga|;ed.  During  the  occupadon  of  Holland 
by  the  French,  first  as  a  dependent  state,  and 
subsequently  as  an  integral  part  of  the  French 
•empire,  her  foreign  trade  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  Her  oolonies  were  successively  con- 
quered by  England;  and,  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  her  trade,  she  was  burdened  with  fresh  taxes. 
But  such  was  the  vast  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
Dutch,  their  prudence  and  energy,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  these  adverse  circumstances  was  far 
less  injurious  than  could  have  been  imagmed; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  losses  she  had  sus- 
tained, and  the  long  interruption  of  her  commer- 
cial pursuits,  Holland  was  still,  at  her  emanci^tion 
from  the  ^oke  of  the  French,  in  1814,  the  richest 
country  m  Europe.  Java,  the  Moluccas,  and 
moMt  of  her  other  colonies,  were  then  restored, 
and  she  entered  again  upon  a  largo  foreign  trade. 

The  connection  of  Holland  with  Belgium,  settled 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  was,  however,  an  un- 
fortunate one  for  both  countries.  The  union  was 
not  agreeable  to  either  party,  and  was  injurious 
to  the  former.  Belgium  was  an  agricultund  and 
mannfacturine  country;  and  was  inclined,  in 
imitation  of  me  French,  to  lay  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  most  sorts  of  raw  and  manufactured 
produce.  This  protectionist  policy  was  directly 
opposed  to  the  interests  and  the  ancient  practice 
of  the  Dutch.  But  though  their  deputies  pre- 
vented the  restrictive  system  from  bemg  carried 
to  the  extent  proposed  l)y  the  Belgians,  they  were 
uiable  to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  to  an 
extent  that  materially  affected  the  trade  of  Hol- 
land. On  the  whole,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  separation  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  will  eventually  re- 
dound to  the  advantage  of  Holland. 

The  imports  principally  consist  of  sugar,  coffee, 
spices,  tobacco,  cotton,  tea,  cochineal,  indigo,  wine 
and  brandy,  wool,  grain  of  all  sorts,  timber,  pitch 
and  tar,  hemp  and  tiax,  iron,  hides,  linen,  cotton 
and  woollen  stuffs,  hardware,  rock  salt,  tin  plates, 
coal,  and  dried  fish.  The  exports  consist  partly  of 
the  produce  of  Holland,  partly  of  the  produce  of 
her  possessions  in  the  East 'and  West  Indies, 
and  other  tropical  countries,  and  partly  of  com- 
modities brought  to  her  ports,  as  to  convenient 
entrepStSt  from  different  piuts  of  Europe.  Of  the 
first  class,  are  cheese  and  butter,  madder,  clover, 
rape,  hemp,  and  lint^eed,  rape  and  linseed  oils,  and 
linen.  (Ttiicva  is  principally  exported  from  Schie- 
dam and  Kotterdam;  oak 'bark  principallv  from 
the  latter.    Of  the  second  class  are  spices,  Mocha 
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and  Java  coffee;  sugar  of  Java,  Brazil,  and 
Cuba;  cochineal,  indigo,  cotton,  tea,  tobacco,  and 
all  sorts  of  Eastern  and  colonial  produce.  And 
of  the  third  class,  all  kinds  of  gram,  linens  from 
Germany,  timber,  and  all  sorts  of  Baltic  produce ; 
Spanish,  Crerman,  and  English  wools;  French, 
Khenish,  and  Hungarian  wines.  The  trade  of 
Holland  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  comprise  every 
article  that  enters'  into  the  commerce  of  Europe. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  trade  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  chief 
countries  of  Europe  during  the  year  1868 :~ 


Exportato 

Groat  Britain  .    .    . 
Germany     .... 

Belgium 

France     

BoBsia 

Sweden  and  Norway . 
Italy 

£ 
6.817,562 
6,298,166 
8,085,215 
1,760,611 
1,597,888 
758,981 
278,762 

£ 

8,660,278 

10,726,194 

4,069,281 

918,717 

661,925 

228,271 

1,018,886 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain,  in  each  of  the 
two  years  1862  and  1868,  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing articles : — 


ises 

18S5 

£ 

£ 

AlkaU-fioda    .       .       . 

47.892 

49,097 

Coals         .... 

106,982 

92,738 

Cottons     .... 

545,228 

486,264 

Cotton  Yam     . 

1,248,758 

1,183,871 

Hardwares  and  Cutlery  . 

100,558 

128.016 

Linens      .       .       .       . 

51,788 

87,288 

Linen  Yam      . 

187,818 

288.340 

Machinery 

162,965 

164,885 

Iron 

496,780 

888,4:3 

Copper,  onwronght . 

20.802 

89,964 

„       wroaght     . 

66,960 

91,811 

Oil-seed     .... 

156,821 

107,114 

Silk,  thrown     . 

814,192 

240,612 

Silk  Twist  and  Yam 

94.149 

75,988 

Woollens  .... 

472,489 

522,816, 

Woollen  Yam  . 

790,127 

1,248,893 

Other  Articles. 

Totals      .       .-      . 

1,188,106 

1,277,562 

6,046,242 

6,817,562 

The  mercantile  marine  of  Holland  consisted, 
on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1863,  of  2,289  vessels,  of  a 
total  burden  of  554,244  tons.  Among  the  number 
were  88  steamers,  of  12,636  tons. 

Money — H^eight»  and  Measures,  —  The  most 
common  coin,  and  that  by  which  accounts  are 
generally  reckoned,  is  the  guilder,  or  Dutch  florin, 
equivalent  to  Is.  8dL,  and  divided  into  20  stivera 
(lei)  and  100  cents  (cent=s  l-5th  of  a  penny).  The 
dollar  is  worth  2«.  6ei,  and  the  rix-dollar  4s.  Ad, 
Eng.  The  William,  a  gold  coin,  is  valued  at  17». 
The  Dutch  schippoond  is  3  quintals,  the  quintal 
100  lbs.,  and  the  liespoond  15  lbs.:  100  lbs. Dutch 
are  equivalent  to  108  Ibe.  English.  The  Dutch 
quart  is  equal  to  6  8-10th8  gall.  Eng.  llie  Dutch 
foot=ll-7  in.  Eng.;  the  ell « 27-1  m.  Eng.  The 
Dutch  mile,  or  league « 3^  Eng.  m.  nearly. 

Government — Previouslv  to  its  occupation  by 
the  French  in  1795,  and  its  subsequent  erection 
into  a  kingdom  bv  Napoleon,  Holland  was  a  re- 
public, governed  by  the  states-seneral,  with  the 
executive  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  stadt- 
holdcr.  There  can  be  no  Question  that  the  great 
commerce  of  the  Dutch  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  ISth 
centuries,  their  wealth  and  industry,  were  ma- 
terially promoted  by  their  free  institutions  and  the 
nature  of  their  government  At  a  time  when 
England,  France,  and  most  other  European  states, 
were  a  prey  to  civil  wars,  caused  by  religious  and 
political  differences,  the  Dutch  had  the  wisdom  to 
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establuh  and  maintain  a  ajrstem  of  nnivenal 
toleration,  and  to  make  their  countiy  an  asylum 
for  oZ?  persecuted  and  oppressed  strangers.  Though 
complex  and  not  very  popular,  in  practice  the 
constitatiou  gave  free  scope  to  all  deserving  indi- 
viduals to  attain  to  the  liighest  dignities,  at  the 
same  tune  that  it  effectuallv  secured  them  against 
violence  and  oppression.  The  utmost  latitude  was 
given  to  every  one  to  dispose  of  property  by  will 
as  he  thought  best;  justice  was  speedily  and  im- 
partially administered ;  and  though  taxation  was 
heavy,  *the  revenue  was  faithfully  and  economi- 
cally expended.  Hence  the  political  conspired 
-with  the  physical  circumstances  under  which  the 
Hollanders  were  placed  to  call  forth  their  talents 
and  enterprise,  and  to  render  them  industrious  and 
economicaL  That  the  difficulties  incident  to 
their  situation,  the  duris  urgens  in  rebus  egestas, 
have  done  much  to  make  them  what  they  have 
been  and  wl\at  they  are,  cannot  be  disputed ;  but 
it  is  easv  to  see  that  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
lai;^y  mdebted  to  the  freedom  of  their  civil  and 
rehffious  institutions.  By  decree  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  dated  May  81, 1815,  the  ancient  form 
of  government  of  the  Netherlands  was  chanf^ 
into  a  constitotional  monarchy,  and  the  royal  dig- 
nity was  made  hereditaiv  in  the  family  of  the 
Princes  of  Oran|^e.  The  king  is  also  grand  duke 
of  Luxemburg,  m  which  capacity  be  belonjgs  to 
the  German  confederation.  His  person  is  invio- 
lable, his  ministers  alone  being  responsible;  be 
nominates  to  all  civil  and  military  offices,  proposes 
and  promulgates  the  laws,  declares  war  or  makes 
peace.  The  states-general  ^nsist  of  2  cham- 
oers :  the  first  is  composed  of  89  members,  nomi- 
nated by  the  provincial  diets  from  among  the  most 
highly  assessed  inhabitants  of  the  various  pro- 
vinces. The  second  chamber  of  the  states- 
general  numbers  72  members.  elect«d  by  ballot. 
All  citizens,  natives  of  the  Ivetherlands,  paying 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  120  guilders,  or  102.,  are 
voters.  Clergymen,  military  officers  in  active 
service,  and  judges,  are  debarred  firom  being 
elected.  The  members  of  the  second  chamb^ 
receive  an  annual  lUlowance  of  2,000  guilders,  or 
166^,  besides  travelling  expenses.  Every  two  yean 
one-half  of  the  members  of  the  second  chamber, 
and  every  three  years  one-third  of  the  members 
of  the  upper  house  retire  by  rotation.  The 
sovereign  has  the  right  to  dissolve  either  of  the 
chambers  separately,  or  both  together,  at  any 
time.  The  constitutional  advisers  of  the  king, 
having  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  must  attend  at  the 
meetings  of  both  houses,  and  have  a  deliberative 
voice ;  out  unless  they  are  also  members,  cannot 
take  an  active  part  in  the  debate.  All  financial 
measures  must  originate  in  the  second  chamber;  the 
assent  of  both  the  sovereign  and  the  upper  house 
is  required  before  any  bill  which  has  pAssed  the 
house  of  representatives  becomes  law.  The  royal 
veto  is  seldom,  if  ever,  brought  into  practice. 

The  executive  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign,  and  exercised  by  him  through  a  re- 
sponsible council  of  ministeis.  There  are  seven 
departments  in  the  ministerial  council.  Each  of 
the  ministers  has  a  salary  of  12,000  guilders,  or 
l.OOOi  per  annum.  Whenever  the  sovereign  pre- 
sides over  the  deliberations  of  the  ministrj',  the 
meeting  is  called  a  *  Cabinet  Council,'  and  the 
privilege  to  be  present  at  it  is  given  to  all  princes 
of  the  royal  familv  who  are  of  age.  There  is  also 
a  privy  council  of  14  members,  all  nominated  by 
the  government,  which  the  sovereign  may  consult. 

The  different  provs.  have  their  own  local  magis- 
tracy and  laws  established  by  their  own  states; 
the  judges  are  nominated  by  the  king  for  life,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  provincial  states,  or  the 


states-genend.  The  provs.  are  divided  into  ar- 
rondissements,  cantons,  and  communes,  similar  to 
those  of  the  French  d^ps.,  and  superintended  in 
like  manner.  The  local  courts  are  also  similar  to 
those  of  France ;  in  each  canton  there  is  a  court  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  in  each  arrond.  one  of 
original  jurisdiction :  there  are  tribunals  of  com- 
merce in  the  (trindpal  commercial  districts.  The 
supreme  judicial  court,  and  high  board  of  taxation 
(cour  desfinancei)^  sit  at  the  Hague,  which  is  also 
the  usual  r^idence  of  the  court  The  police  is 
under  the  control  of  a  central  director,  a  sub- 
director  in  each  prov.,  and  commissaries  in  the 
arrondissements.  No  medicants  or  disorderly  per- 
sons are  suffered  to  offend  the  public  enre,  and 
education  is  carefully  administered  to  juvenile 
offenders.    There  is  no  imprisonment  for  debt. 

Church  AdmimsiraHon, — According  to  the  terms 
of  the  constitution,  entire  liberty  of  conscience  and 
complete  social  equalitr  is  granted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  all  religious  confessions.  The  royal  family, 
and  a  maiority  of  the  inhabitants,  belong  to  the 
Reformed  Church ;  but  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
not  far  inferior  in  numbers.  In  the  census  of 
1849— more  recent  enumerations  do  not  show  the 
religious  creed^the  number  of  Calvinists,  or 
members  of  the  Reformed  Church,  is  ^ven  ss 
1,906,618;  of  Lutherans,  66,170;  of  Roman  Ca- 
thoUcs,  1,220,087;  of  Greek  CathoUcs,  41;  of 
divers  other  Christian  denominations,  41,151 ;  and 
of  Jews,  64,070,  The^vemment  of  the  Reformed 
Church  is  Presbytenan;  while  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  under  an  archbishop,  of  Utrecht,  and 
four  bishops,  of  Harlem,  Breda,  Roermond,  and 
Henogenbush.  The  salaries  of  several  fiiitiah 
Presbyterian  mhiisters,  settled  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  whose  churches  are  incorporated  with  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  are  paid  out  of  the  public 
funds.  The  minbters  of  the  Duteh  Reformed 
Church  are  allotted  to  certain  districts  in  pro-  • 
portion  to  the  pop. ;  there  being  1  pastor  generallv 
to  about  every  2,000  or  8,000  people.  Theur 
nuucimttm  salary  is  200^ ;  their  mtntnuon  60/. 

The  MUitary  Force  amounted,  in  1868,  to  57,520 
men,  under  1,435  officers,  excL  of  colonial  troopff. 
The  army  is  formed  partly  by  conscription  and 
partly  by  enlistment,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
volunteers  form  the  stock,  as  well  as  the  majority 
of  the  troops.  The  men  drawn  by  conscription  at 
the  age  of  twenty  have  to  serve,  nominallv,  five 
yeara ;  but  practically,  all  that  is  required  of  them 
IS  to  drill  for  a  few  months,  and,  returning  home 
on  furlough,  meet  for  a  fortnight  annually  for 
practice,  during  a  period  of  four  years.  Besides 
the  regular  army,  there  exists  a  inilitia— *  schut- 
ters ' — divided  into  two  classes.  To  the  first,  the 
*  active  militia,'  belong  all  men  from  the  twenty- 
fifth  to  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  a^ ;  and  to  the 
second,  the  '  resting  (nistende)  militia,'  all  persons 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty-five.  The  principid  for- 
tresses, next  to  Luxembuiv,  are  Maestricht,  Breda, 
Bcrgen-op-Zoom,  Bois-le-Duc,  Flushing,  and  the 
Helder.  Luxemburg  is  garrisoned  by  Prussian 
troops. 

The  Navy  consisted,  at  the  commencement  of 
1864,  of  58  steamships,  with  a  total  of  785  guns, 
and  81  sailing  men-of-war  with  936  guns.  The 
navy  was  manned,  at  the  same  period,  by  6,137 
sailors,  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment. 

The  Public  Bevenue  is  derived  from  a  land-  tax, 
or  contribution  fondercj  from  numerous  personal 
and  assessed  taxes,  excise  duties,  which,  among 
other  articles,  are  imposed  on  turf,  coal,  &c.,  and 
from  taxes  on  stamps,  registrations,  tolls,  harbour 
dues,  customs,  the  post-office,  lotteries,  ^c.  The 
budget  for  the  year  1864-65  estimated  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  kingdom  as  follows : — 
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E«UiMkl«d  B«««utM  for  1864-65 


Diz«ct  Taxes : 
Land  Tax        .... 
Personal  Taxw 
Tax  on  Trades  and  Professions 

Total 


Bxcise: 
Sugar      . 
Wine 
Spirits     . 
Salt 
Soap 

Beer  and  Vinegar 
Butcher's  Meat 
Goals 
Tuif 


Total 


Indirect  Tsxes : 
Stamps    .... 
Kegirtrstion   . 
Mortgages 

SucoesBion  and  Inheritance 
38  per  cent,  on  these  Duties 

Total      . 

Import  and  Export  Dues : 
Duties  on  Imports,  &o.  . 
Lights  and  Buoys   . 
Stamps  on  Instnunents . 
Fer-centages  . 


Total 


Atmy  and  Tax  on  Artides  of  0«ld ) 
and  Silver       ....       J 

Pnblic  Domain : 
From    the    ordinary    Domain,  ) 

Tithes,  &o.  .        .       .     • .       i 
From  the  Domain  in  Possession ) 

of  the  War  Department      .       I 
Soads  and  Canals  .       .       •       • 

Total       .       .       .       . 


Poet-ofSoe 

Telegraphs 

Lottery 

Game  Licenses  .... 

Pilotage 

Mines 

Miaoellaneous     ...» 

Contribution  from  Belgium,  pur- 
suant to  Treaty  of  Nov.  fi,  1832 

Second  Instalment  of  Purchase- 
money  of  Scheldt  Dues  . 

Interest  on  Balance  of  Purcham- 
money  of  Scheldt  Dues  not  yet 
paid  up 

Colonial  Surplus    . 

Contribution  from  the  East  Indian  \ 
Bevenoe  towards  Payment  of  the  [ 
Interest  on  Debt,  charged  on  the  j 
East  Indian  Possessions  .  / 

Contribution  from  the  East  Indian ) 
Revenue  to  pay  Deficit  on  the  }■ 
Budgets  of  the  other  ColonieM       ) 

From  Balances  of  former  Years 

Total  Berenue 


10,485,4.'iO 
7,383,000 
2,982,400 


20,749,860 
£1,727,166 


3,000,000 
1,260,000 
6,860,000 
3,680,000 
.1,260,000 
610,000 
1,880.000 
1,690,000 
1,660,000 


18,080,000 
£1,606,670 


1,500,000 
4,400,000 
800,000 
3,800,000 
8,439,000 


12,489,000 
£1,040,766 


8,600,000 

830,000 

7,200 

3,736 


8,939,936 
£828,328 


366,600 
£21,876 


483,800 

84,800 
690,800 


1.269,400 
£104,950 


3,100,000 
806,700 
410,000 
100,000 
700,000 
698 

1,701,879 

400,000 
8,089,253 

813,833 


19,463,000 
£1,621,917 


9,800,000 


2,836,000 
6,000,000 


Onllden 

£ 
60,000 

CivULLBtof  theKing 

600,000 

Allowance  of  the  Queen  Dowager 

1.50,000 

12.600 

„            „    Prince  of  Orange 

Subsidy  for  the  maintenance  of  1 

the  royal  palaces              .       ) 

100,000 

8,340 

60,000 

4,170 

Superior  Departments  of  State 

688,029 

49,003 

Foreign  Affairs   .       .       .       . 

639,246 

44,104 

Roman  Catholic  Worship   . 

668,672 

66,728 

Department  of  Justice 

2,988,744 

244,479 

Protestant  Worship    . 

1,762,886 

146,074 

Home  Department     . 

24,278,887 

2,028.199 

Marine 

8,739,968 

728,329 

National  Debt     .       .       .       . 

39,976,977 

8,331,416 

Finance  Department  . 

6,749,200 

662,433 

War  Department 

12.788,000 

1,061,083 

Colonial  Department  .       .       . 
Total  Bxpenditore     . 
Suxpiufl      .... 

3,926,072 

348,766 

98,188,018 

8,182,336 

6,644,931 

462,077 

103,732,949 
£8,644,412 


The  foUowiDg  was  the  expenditure  Bftnctioned 
hy  the  States-General. 


Of  this  stiipliu,  the  sum  of  6,250,000  gailders, 
or  437,500iL,  vas  to  be  added  to  the  sinking  fund 
for  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt. 

According  to  a  statement  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  made  when  laying  the  budget  of  1864 
before  the  States-General,  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  from  1848  to  1864,  amounted  to 
186.000,000  guilders,  or  15,416,667^ 

JrrovitUm  ftn-  the  Poor. — ^Thou^b  pauperism  is 
discouraged,  and  mendicancy  punished,  the  Dutch 
are  very  charitable  and  liberal  in  their  support  of 
the  poor.  The  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent  consist  of  hotpicet  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, orphan-houses,  workhouses  for  towns  and 
districts,  the  poor  colonies,  and  private  charitable 
institutions.  The  funds  for  their  support  are 
mostly  derived  from  endowments  and  voluntary 
contrihutions.  Boxes,  inviting  the  donations  of 
by-passers  for  their  relief,  are  stationed  in  man^ 
public  ways :  the  establishment  of  any  new  public 
work  excites  a  fresh  call  on  behalf  of  uie  poor;  and 
a  tax  of  about  a  penny  in  a  shilling,  to  the  same 
end,  is  levied  on  tickets  to  all  places  of  public 
amusement.  The  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other 
charitable  foundations,  are  very  numerous  in  the 
towns. 

An  institution  worthy  of  particular  mention  is 
the  *  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Public  Good,* 
an  association  which  originated  in  1784  with  a 
few  benevolent  individuals,  but  which  has  now 
300  branches  throughout  Holland,  and  is  supported 
by  20,000  members,  each  of  whom  pays  a  small 
sum  (about  10s.)  yearlv.  Under  the  direction  of 
this  society,  savings'  banks,  libraries,  schools  of 
various  kinds,  including  those  for  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge,  are  established ;  prizes  and 
rewards  are  given  lor  superior  essajrs,  works  of 
art,  or  acts  of  humanity ;  and  in  the  winter  season, 
public  lectures  on  literary,  scientific,  or  moral  sub- 
jects are  dehvered.  The  establishments  of  this 
society  formerly  extended  into  Belgium;  but 
since  the  revolution  of  1830,  they  have  mostly 
ceased  to  exist  in  that  country. 

Among  the  classes  able  to  labour,  a  state  of  even 
temporary  dependence  is  considered  disgraceful, 
and  great  exertions  are  made  by  the  labouring 
popu£ition  to  avoid  it.  No  sense  of  degradation 
attaches  to  orphan  establishments.  There  are  8 
great  workhouses  for  the  whole  of  Holland— one  at 
Amsterdam,  another  at  Middlebuiv,  and  a  third  at 
Nieuve-Pekel-A,  in  Groningen.  In  these  the  in- 
mates work  at  looms,  &c;  the  sexes  are  kept 
strictly  separated ;  the  food  is  very  inferior  and 
somewhat  scanty,  the  clothing  coarse;  and  the 
inmates  are  not  suffered  to  go  abroad.  All  beg- 
gars are  apprehended  by  the  police;  if  aged  or 
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nfinn,  they  are  sent  to  the  workhoiues — ^if  able 
to  work,  to  the  penal  colonies.  In  the  latter  es- 
tablishments, ^he  paupers  labour  with  the  spade, 
in  brick-making,  or  in  manufactures.  Guards  on 
horseback,  who  patrol  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony ;  rewards  given  to  those  who  bring  back 
any  colonist  that  has  attempted  to  escape ;  and  a 
uniform  dress,  are  the  means  adopted  to  prevent 
desertion  from  these  settlements. 

Public  Education, — Holland  has  been  much  and 
deservedly  celebrated  for  its  system  of  public  edu- 
cation. There  is  scarcely  a  child  10  vean  old,  of 
sound  intellect,  who  cannot  both  read  and  write ; 
almost  every  one  receives  instruction  at  some  pe- 
riod, the  expense  of  which  is  for  the  most  part, 
and  in  some  instances  entirely,  defrayed  by  the 
state,  without  the  inculcation  of  anv  particular  re- 
ligious creed ;  the  interference  of  the  government 
being  exerted  only  to  exclude  improper  and  in- 
competent teachers,  and  to  regulate  tne  mode  of 
instruction  by  a  system  of  inspection. 

The  department  of  education  is  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  assisted 
by  the  inspector-general  of  instruction,  from  whom 
all  changes  and  new  regulations  emanate.  The 
inspection  of  schools  is  devolved  chiefly  upon  local 
inspectors,  of  whom  there  are  70,  or  one  for  each 
school  district  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided. 
These  inspectors  are  assisted  by  local  boards ;  and 
each  inspector  is  responsible  to  the  provincial  board 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  within  his  district; 
the  provincial  l>oard  being  itself  responsible  for  its 
proceedings  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  and  the 
inspector-general.  In  Holland,  no  person  can  open 
a  pubKc  school,  or  even  receive  private  pupils,  with- 
out first  having  received  a  certificate  of  his  ability 
to  teach,  granted  after  inquiry  and  examination 
by  a  board  of  examiners  consisting  of  district  sur- 
veyors, who  meet  for  this  important  purpose.  This 
board  grants  four  sorts  of  certificates ;  but  one  only 
is  granted  at  a  time;  and  to  obtfun  the  highest 
certificate,  four  successive  examinations  must  be 
undergone  at  different  intervals.  Having  obtained 
his  certificate,  the  candidate  must  next  apply  for 
leave  to  open  a  school  to  the  school  committee  of 
the  town  or  district  in  which  he  proposes  to  esta- 
blish it,  who  do  not  ^prant  his  request  unless  when 
they  think  such  additional  school  is  really  required. 
Very  grave  doubts  have  been  and  may  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  policy  of  this  last  regulation,  but 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  policy  of  subjecting  all 
persons  intending  to  open  schools  to  the  necessity 
of  underfjpoing  an  examination  as  to  their  fitness. 
The  district  inspectors  assemble  three  times  a  vear 
in  the  chief  town  of  their  respective  provs.,  wlicre 
they  hold  a  conference,  each  inspector  making  a 
report,  in  the  presence  of  the  pro\'incial  governor, 
on  the  state  of  education  in  his  district.  Some- 
times the  government  assembles  a  council  at  the 
Hague,  consisting  of  deputies  from  each  provincial 
boiml  of  education,  when  everything  pertaining  to 
the  system  is  discussed  and  reviewed  in  presence 
of  tlie  minister  of  the  interior  and  the  insi)cctor- 
general.  In  1861,  there  were  in  the  kingdom  2,695 
primary  schools,  attended  by  330,000  pupils  of  both 
sexes.  Besides  these,  there  were  950  higher  edu- 
cational establishments,  with  41,982  male,  and 
40,652  female  pupils.  A  fuller  education  than 
these  imparted  63  additional '  Latin  schools,'  with 
1 ,802  pupils.  Above  them  are  the  three  univer- 
sities of  Leyden,  Groningen  and  Utrecht,  with 
1,327  students  in  1861.  The  ecclesiastical  train- 
ing schools  comprise  six  Roman  Catholic  and  two 
Protestant  seminaries.  There  are  also  three  mili- 
tATx,  one  naval,  and  one  veterinary  school.  The 
pro'portion  of  attendance  in  the  public  schools  is 
one  in  eight  of  the  entire  population.    There  ore 


two  normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers 
in  Holland ;  one  at  Groningen  for  the  N.  prova^ 
and  the  other  at  Haarlem  for  the  centre  and  S.  of 
Holland.  The  primary  schools  are  divided  into 
Armen,  or  poor,  and  TVwseAen,  or  intermediate, 
schools.  In  both  much  the  same  kind  of  instruc- 
tion is  aflbrded,  including  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  the  history  of  Holland,  and  vocal 
music ;  but  the  latter  are  attended  b^'  the  children 
of  parents  above  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  the 
fee,  though  still  very  trifling,  is  somewhat  higher. 
In  the  poor-schools,  as  in  afi  the  rest,  a  small  sum 
is  generally  paid,  and  in  many  instances  daily,  by 
the  parents  of  the  children  educated.  This  cir- 
cumstance does  not  retard  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion amongst  the  poor,  but  has  perheps  rather  a. 
contrary  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  removes  that  sense 
of  degradation  which  frequently  associates  itself 
with  uie  notion  of  receiving  eleemosynary  instruc- 
tion. No  law,  as  in  Prussia,  exists  in*  Holland 
directly  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school ;  but  the  poor  are  not  allowed  reljef  from 
the  public  funds  unless  they  comply  with  this 
regulation.  There  is,  however,  little  need  of  such 
a  proviso,  since  a  just  sense  of  the  great  value  of 
education  is  found  to  exist  amongst  lul  classes.  In 
the  superior  private  schools,  German,  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  other  modem  languages  are  taught,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  elementary  branches  of 
knowledge.  In  the  Latm  schools,  which  are  ana- 
logous to  the  gymnasia  of  Grermanv  and  the  col- 
leges of  France,  pupils  are  instructed  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  the  modem  languages,  mathematics,  phy- 
sics, geography,  history,  and  the  other  higher 
branches  of  education,  for  the  moat  part  as  pre- 
paratory to  their  studies  at  the  athenamms  or  uni- 
versities. 

In  these  seminaries,  people  of  all  religious  per- 
suasions are  received  indiscriminately,  and  at 
stated  times  attend  their  respective  deigyroen  for 
religious  instmction.  The  monitorial  svstem  of 
teaching  is  scarcely  at  all  introduced,  the  pub- 
lic schools,  like  the  public  charities,  make  little  or 
no  outward  display,  and  are  conducted  on  the 
most  rigid  system  of  economy.  The  effideney  of 
the  elementary  instmction  supplied  bv  the  schools 
in  Holland  is  universally  admitted ;  Vut,  with  all 
its  excellence,  the  course  of  education  comprises 
only  the  more  elementary  divisions  of  mental 
culture ;  the  study  of  philosophy,  of  the  principles 
of  politics  and  political  economy,  of  the  higher 
branches  of  literature— of  all  those  pursuits,  in 
short,  that  tend  to  expand  and  elevate  the  mind, 
\b  comparatively  neglected. 

The  Dutch  schod  of  painting  has  attained  to 

Ct  celebrity.  Its  masters  excel  chiefly  in  de- 
itions  of  common  life,  and  animated'objccts : 
in  accuracy  and  exceUence  of  colouring,  and  the 
management  of  light  and  shade^  they  are  surpassed 
by  none.  But  the  subjects  of  their  pictures  are* 
not  unfre<iuently,  so  very  coarse,  vulgar,  and  low, 
as  to  be,  in  many  respects,  tlie  aniitneaes  of  those 
of  the  Italian  school.  The  Dutch  school  can  boast 
of  Rembrandt,  Teniers,  Jan  Stecn,  Ostade,  Gerard 
Dow,  Mieiis,  Ac:  besides  whom,  Wcmverman.s 
Paul  Potter,  Berghem,  and  Ru^'sdacl  excel  in 
landscapes  and  cattle;  yandcr\'elde  and  Back- 
huyscn  in  sea- views;  and  Weenix,  Uondekoeter, 
y&'ndenheyden,  Heemskirk,  Breghel,  &c,  in  other 
departments.  Many  of  the  best  works  belonging 
to  this  school  are  to  be  found  in  Holland,  and 
especially  in  the  galleries  of  the  Hague,  Amster- 
dam, and  other  chief  towns. 

Mcumen  and  Customt, — In  stature,  the  Dutch 
are  much  the  same  as  the  EngUsh  :  the  women 
are  comparatively  taller  than  the  men;  they  are 
decidedly  handsome,  and,  when  young,  have  na- 
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tarally  good  complexions,  which  they  might  pre- 
serve U)  a  later  period,  did  they  take  more  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  abandon  some  injurioas  cus- 
toms, such  as  the  incessant  use  of  the  chauffepied, 
a  box  of  burning  peat.,  which  accompanies  them 
everywhere.  *  Nothing,'  says  Mr.  NichoUs,  *can 
exceed  the  cleanliness,  the  personal  propriety, 
and  the  apparent  comfort  of  the  people  of  Holland. 
I  did  not  see  a  house  or  fence  out  of  repair,  or  a 
garden  that  was  not  carefully  cultivated.  We  met 
no  ragged  or  dirty  persons,  nor  any  drunken  man ; 
neither  did  I  see  any  indication  that  drunkenness 
is  the  vice  of  any  portion  of  the  people.  I  was 
assured  that  bastardy  was  almost  unknown ;  and 
although  we  were,  during  all  hours  of  the  day, 
much  in  the  ])ublic  thoroughfares,  we  saw  only 
two  beggars,  and  they  in  manners  and  appearance 
scarcely  came  within  the  designation.  The  Dutch 
people  appear  to  be  strongly  attached  to  their 
government,  and  few  countries  possess  a  i>opula- 
tion  to  which  the  domestic  and  social  duties  are 
discharged  with  such  constancy.  A  scrupulous 
economy,  and  cautious  foresight,  seem  to  be  the 
diaracteristic  virtues  of  every  class.  To  spend 
their  full  annual  income  is  accounted  a  species  of 
crime.  The  same  systematic  prudence  pervades 
every  part  of  the  community,  agricultural  and 
commercial;  and  thus  the  Dutch  people  are  en- 
abled to  bear  up  against  the  most  formidable  phy- 
sical difficulties,  and  to  secure  a  laiger  amount  of 
individual  comfort  than  probablv  exists  in  any 
other  country.'  (Report  on  the  ^oor  of  Holland, 
in  1858.) 

The  women  are  very  domestic  in  their  habits, 
and  carry  cleanliness  in  their  houses  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent ;  though  personal  cleaiilinetis  does 
not  always  receive  the  same  attention,  llie  ancient 
national  costume,  the  wide  breeches,  full  petticoats, 
and  broad  hat,  are  now  mostly  confined  to  the 
fishers  and  peasantry;  in  the  towns,  the  people 
dress  like  the  French  and  English.  The  most  re- 
markable element  of  costume  in  use  is  the  head- 
dress of  the  Friesland  women.  The  latter,  who 
are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  FrinL  so  often 
referred  to  by  Tacitus,  and  whase  blue  eyes,  flaxen 
hair,  and  fresh  ruddy  complexions  declare  them 
to  be  of  the  (vothic  race  in  perhaps  its  greatest 
purity,  wear  on  both  sides  of  the  head  large  plates 
of  gold  or  silver,  connected  together  by  a  band  of 
the  same  metal  passing  behind,  and  ornamented 
with  two  singukr  appendages,  of  a  ram's  horn 
shape,  to  which  are  attached  pendants  of  various 
kinds.  The  whole  is  covered  by  a  rich  cap  of 
lace:  it  not  unfrequently  costs  16/.  or  20/.,  and 
often  composes  the  who)e  dowry  of  a  Friesland 
girl.  The  Dutch,  though  in  general  frugal,  live 
well  and  snbstantiallv.  Coffee,  tea,  beer,  and  na- 
tive gin,  but  especially  the  first,  are  the  favourite 
drinks:  the  tobacco-pipe  is  in  universal  use 
amount  all  classes.  The  houses  in  the  towns  do 
not  aim  at  any  external  grandeur,  and  are  in 
general  plainly  furnished  ;  but  those  who  can 
afford  it  are  extremely  fond  of  collecting  china 
and  other  kinds  of  curiosities.  The  /utitte,  or  plea- 
sure houses  forming  the  residences  of  retired  mer- 
chants, are  mostlv  ouilt  on  the  same  plan.  These 
edifices  are  usually  of  brick,  plastered  and  painted 
to  look  as  trim  and  tidy  as  if  just  taken  out  of  a 
box  ;  and,  vrith  their  close-shaven  bit  of  lawn  in 
front,  their  narrow  wet  ditch  separating  the  do- 
main from  the  public  thoroughfare,  their  little 
bridge,  dashing  wooden  gateway,  clusters  of  dah- 
lias, and  fresh  painted  summer-house,  form  the 
beau-ideal  of  a  Dutchman's  wishes.  On  the  gate- 
way there  is  invariably  some  motto,  indicative  of 
the  taste  or  temper  of  the  owner. 

The  Dutch  are  verv  regular  in  their  habits; 
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precision,  decorum,  and  a  fixeil  routine  govern 
every  thing.  Intoxication  is,  generally  speaking, 
rare ;  but  in  September  an  annual  festival  takes 
place,  which  lasts  for  ten  days,  during  which  great 
excesses  are  committed.  So  soon,  however,  as 
this  festival  terminates,  the  people  return  at  once 
to  their  former  habits  of  sobriety  till  the  next 
vearly  occasion.  Their  amusements  are  not  very 
intellectual,  nor  do  they  include  many  sports  out 
of  doors.  They  are  mostly  similar  to  the  enter- 
tainments afforded  by  the  tea-gardens  and  se- 
condary theatrical  establishments  in  England. 

History,-— In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Holland 
was  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Batavi  and  Frisii. 
the  former  of  whom,  after  the  conquest  of  Belgium 
by  Julius  Oesar,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  This  was  afterwards  silently  chansced  into 
subjection  to  Rome,  and  it  is  said  that  Claudius 
Dnisus,  a  Roman  governor,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  erected  the  first  dyke  to  ward  otf 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  In  the  reign  of  Yi- 
tellius,  the  Batavians  endeavoured  unsuccessfully 
to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke ;  in  the  second  cen- 
tury their  countr}''  was  overrun  by  the  Saxons;  in 
the  eighth  it  was  conquered  by  Charles  Martel ;  and 
it  subsequently  formed  a  part  of  the  dominions  of 
Charlemagne.  From  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  Netherlands  were  divided  into  many 
petty  sovereignties,  under  the  dukes  of  Brabant, 
the  counts  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  &c.  In  1888, 
however,  by  marriages  and  otherwise,  the  whole 
passed  into' the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy' ; 
thence  to  the  house  of  Austria;  and  lastly,  in 
1548,  under  the  rule  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
The  union  with  Spain  was  a  most  unfortunate 
event  for  Holland.  The  Duteh  had  long  been  in 
the  enjoyment  of  many  political  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  thev  had  extensive  fisheries  and  trade,  and 
they  had  for  the  most  part  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  early  reformers.  Philip  II,,  who  regarded 
the  privil^es  enjoyed  by  the  Dutch  as  usurpations 
on  his  own  prerogative,*  and  who  detested  the  re- 
formed faith,  resolved  to  recover  the  former,  and 
to  suppress  or  extirpate  the  latter.  To  accomplish 
thb  purpose,  he  sent,  in  1567,  Ferdinand  de  Toledo, 
duke  of  Alva,  with  a  powerful  army  into  the  Low 
Countries.  But  the  proscriptions  and  massacres 
with  which  this  sanguinary  though  able  soldier 
filled  the  countr^'^,  failed  of  their  object  The 
Dutch,  instead  of  being  subdued,  were  at  length 
driven  into  open  rebellion.  The  malcontents  cap- 
tured the  Briel  in  1572 ;  and  after  a  struggle  un- 
equalled for  duration,  for  the  sacrifices  it  imposed 
on  the  weaker  party,  and  for  the  importance  of  its 
results,  the  independence  of  the  republic  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Spain  in  1609.  Except  that  it  was 
occasionally  darkened  by  internal  feuds,  the  half 
century  that  succeeded  this  event  is  the  brightest 
in  the  Dutch  annals.  The  commerce  of  Holland 
attained  to  an  unrivalled  magnitude ;  and  while 
she  extended  her  colonies  and  conquests  over  some 
of  the  most  valuable  provinces  in  the  E.  and  W. 
Indies,  she  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of 
Louis  XIV.,  contended  with  England  for  the  em- 
pire of  the  sea,  and  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

From  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  down  to  the 
French  revolution,  the  influence  of  Holland  gra- 
dually declined,  not  so  much  from  any  decay  of 
her  own  resources  as  from  the  growth  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  in  other  states,  especiallv  in 
England.  The  policy  of  Holland  had  long  been 
peaceful ;  but  that  could  not  protect  her  from 
being  overrun  by  revolutionary  France.  In  1806, 
she  was  erected  mto  a  kingdom  for  Louis,  a  brother 
of  Napoleon ;  and,  on  the  downfal  of  the  latter, 
she  was  united  with  Belgium,  and  formed  into  a 
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kingdom  under  the  family  of  Orange,  the  founders 
of  her  liberties.  But  this  union  was  never  cordial. 
The  Dutch  and  Belgians  are,  in  fact,  totally  dis- 
Himilar  in  their  religion,  character,  and  pursuits ; 
and  the  connection  between  them  was  dissolved 
by  the  revolt  of  the  Belgians  soon  after  the  French 
revolution  of  1830.  Holland,  therefore,  has  now 
nearly  the  same  limits  as  before  her  occupation  by 
the  French  in  1795. 

HOLLAND  (NEW).    See  Australia. 

HOLSTEIN,  a  duchy  at  the  NW.  extremity  of 
Germany,  forming  part  of  the  German  confedera- 
tion, bounded  W.  by  the  N.  Sea,  S.  by  the  Elbe, 
£.  by  the  Baltic,  and  N.  by  Schleswig.  It  is  of  a 
compact  form,  comprising  an  area  of  3.255  sq.  m., 
with  a  pop.  of  544,419  in  1860.  Surface  and  soil 
considerably  diversified ;  the  K  part  is  somewhat 
hilly,  and,  besides  fertile  plains,  has  woods^  lakes, 
and  picturesque  scenery ;  the  middle  part  is  com- 
paratively barren,  and  is  in  many  pMirts  covered 
with  heath ;  the  W.  district,  along  the  Elbe  and 
the  German  Ocean,  consists  principanv  of  flat, 
low-lying,  rich  marsh  land,  secured  by  dykes  and 
sluices  against  the  overflowings  of  the  sea.  Prin- 
cipal rivers,  Elbe  and  Stor ;  the  pnly  lake  worth 
notice  is  that  of  Plren.  The  canal  of  Kiel  sepa- 
rates Holstein  from  Schleswig,  and  is  of  great 
imi)ortance,  as  well  for  inland  as  for  forei^  navi- 
gation. (See  KiEu)  The  lat.  of  Holstem  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  N.  of  England,  Its  produc- 
tions are  also  similar,  consisting  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats :  potatoes,  hemp  and  flax,  with  hops  and 
fruit;  but  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
cattle  and  horses,  raised  in  large  numbers  in  the 
luxuriant  pastures  of  the  marsh-land,  and  which 
are  an  important  article  of  export.  The  half-dried 
beef,  so  abundant  in  Hamburg,  and  which  is  de- 
cidedly superior  to  anything  of  the  sort  met  with 
in  Englana,  is  principally  derived  flnom  Holstein. 
Agriculture  has  been  much  improved;  and  the 
country  being  in  manv  parts  enclosed  and  well 
cultivated,  is  little  inrerior  in  appearance  to  the 
best  districts  of  England.  Minerals  not  very  im- 
portant. Lime  is,  however,  met  with  ;  and  there 
IS  a  brine  spring  at  Odersloe.  Fishing  is  prosecuted 
to  some  extent  along  the  coasts.  The  duchy  has 
two  very  good  sea-ports,  namely,  Kiel  and  Altona, 
near  Hanoburg.  Gluckstadt,  a  much  smaller  sea- 
port, situated  lower  down  the  Elbe,  is  the  cap.  of 
the  duchy.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Kendft- 
bui^  and  Itzehoe.  Exclusive  of  cattle  and  horses, 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  with  butter  and  cheese, 
are  exported.  Having  been  wrested  from  the 
crown  of  Denmark  in  the  war  of  1863-4,  the 
duchy  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  Austria 
by  the  convention  of  Gastein,  concluded  Aug.  20, 
1865,  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor 
of  Austria.  By  the  terms  of  this  convention, 
liendsburg  was  made  a  federal  fortress,  and  Kiel  a 
federal  port,  the  latter  under  the  command  of 
PriLssia. 

HOLYHEAD  (in  Welsh  Caer-Gybi,  'the  castle 
of  Gybi*),  a  sea-port,  parL  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  N.  Wales,  on  a  peninsula  at  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  isle  and  co.  Anglesey,  22  m.  W. 
Bangor,  67  m.  W.  Liverpool,  224  m.  N  W.  London, 
and  264  m.  by  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
pari.  bor.  6,193  in  1861.  The  peninsula,  on  the 
N.  side  of  which  the  town  stands,  and  which  is 
insulated  at  high  water,  ends,  towards  the  sea,  in 
an  immense  precipice  of  serpen  tme  rock,  hollowed 
out  here  and  there  into  most  magnificent  caves, 
the  haunts  of  innumerable  sea-fowl.  The  town 
is  clean  and  well  paved,  comprising  two  main  and 
several  cross  streets ;  it  has  a  fine  open  market- 
place, public  baths,  and  government  establish- 
ments, and  contains  many  superior  residences. 
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The  church,  formerly  collegiate,  and  now  in  tlie 
patronage  of  Jesus  'College,  Oxford,  is  an  em- 
battled cruciform  structure,  in  the  decorated  Eng- 
lish style,  with  a  square  tower  and  low  steeple ; 
and  the  churchyard  is  enclosed  by  a  low  wall, 
said  to  have  formed  part  of  a  Roman  fortification. 
There  are  also  four  places  of  worship  for  disaentera, 
a  free  school,  established  in  1745,  and  several  other 
day  and  Sunday  schools,  furnishing  in^ruction  to 
a  great  many  children.  Holyhead  has  no  parti- 
cular branch  of  commerce  or  manufacture:  its 
importance  principally  depends  upon  its  being 
one  of  the  most  important  stf  tions  in  the  great 
mail  route  between  England  and  Ireland.  The 
erection  of  the  Menai  Bridge,  the  improvement  of 
the  Holyhead  road,  and  the  establishment  of 
steam-packets  to  Dublin,  caused  a  great  increase 
of  the  intercourse  by  Holvhead,  in  the  yean 
1836-38,  but  it  was  not  until  the  opening  o)"  the 

Seat  tubular  brid^  across  the  Menai  Straita,  in 
arch,  1850,  which  carried  the  railway  trains 
direct  to  the  steamers,  that  the  importance  of 
Holyhead  as  one  of  the  main  stations  on  the  road 
from  London  to  Dublin  became  estabfished.  For- 
merly, the  harbour,  which  forms  a  basin  in  the 
shape  of  a  horseshoe  used  to  dry  at  low  water; 
but  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  it, 
and  a  pier  has  been  prmected  about  200  fathoms 
into  the  sea,  having  12  ft  water  at  its  head  at 
low  springs.  This  pier,  formed  on  the  rocky  island 
of  St.  Gybi,  is  joined  to  the  town  by  a  bridge, 
and  at  its  other  extremity  is  a  lighttiouse.  The 
peninsula  of  Holyhead  is  terminated  by  a  high 
rocky  promontory  called  the  S.  Stack,  surmonnted 
by  a  lighthouse  with  a  revolving  light,  211  ft. 
above  low-water  mark.  The  Skemes,  a  small 
island  7  m.  N.  of  Holyhead,  is  also  marked  by  a 
lighthouse.  The  town  of  Holvhead,  with  a  small 
surrounding  suburb,  is  a  pari.  dot.  contributory  to 
Beaumaris,  which  returns  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  G. 
Markets  on  Saturday. 

HOLY  ISLAND  (an.  Lmdirfame),  apeninmla, 
wholly  insulated  at  high  water,  on  the  NE.  ooasi 
of  England,  oo.  Durham,  ward  Islandshire,  11m. 
SE.  Berwick-on-Tweed.  Area,  3,320  acres;  pop. 
935  in  1861.  The  form  of  the  peninsula  is  that 
of  an  irregular  four-sided  figure,  more  than  half 
of  it  towards  the  N.  being  covered  with  sand,  and 
abounding  with  rabbit-burrows:  the  remainder, 
however,  has  been  very  productive  since  its 
enclosure  in  1798.  The  prospect  from  the  island 
is  extremely  beautiful,  commanding  views,  north- 
ward, of  Berwick,  and  of  Bamborough  Castle,  at 
nearly  the  same  distance,  southward.  At  the  8W. 
angle  of  the  island  is  a  small  fishing  village,  for- 
merly more  extensive,  near  whidi  are  a  small 
harbour  and  an  old  castle,  situated  on  a  high 
conical  rock,  of  primitive  formation.  The  inhabs. 
are  chiefly  engaged  during  winter  in  catching 
lobsters  for  the  London  market,  and  at  other  times 
in  getting  cod.  ling,  and  haddock.  Limestone, 
coal,  and  iron  ore  are  abundant;  but  the  inflox  of 
the  tide  makes  the  working  of  them  exceedingly 
laborious.  The  great  glorj'  of  the  island,  highly 
esteemed  by  Anglo-Saxon'scholars,  is  the  abbcv 
(with  it5  connected  church),  formerly  the  reaidencB 
of  manv  literary  monks.  It  was  founded  by  St, 
Acdan  in  635,  under  the  patronage  of  Oswald, 
kin^;  of  Northumbria,  who  erected  Lmdisfaroe  into 
a  bishopric  The  monastery  was  all  but  demo- 
lished by  the  Danes,  in  867,  and  was  then  removed 
(with  the  bishop's  see)  to  Durham,  a  few  monks 
only  remaining  at  the  establishment  after  the 
partial  rebuilding  of  the  church  and  abbey.  The 
ruins  of  the  abbey,  which  had  been  constructed  of 
red  freestone,  and  aptlv  termed  by  Sir  W.  Soott, 
'  a  solemn,  huge,  and  dark  red  pile,'  show  that  it 
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was  bailt  at  different  periods.  It  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  words  of  the  great  minstrel 
in  the  2nd  canto  of  Marmion : — 

*  In  tiaxon  strength  that  abbey  frown'd, 
With  mamive  arches  broad  and  round, 
Tbat  rose  alternate,  row  and  row, 
On  ponderous  pillars  short  and  low, 

Built  ere  the  art  was  known, 

Bv  pointed  aisle  and  shafted  stalk. 

The  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 

To  emulate  in  stone    *       * 

***** 

Not  but  that  portions  of  the  pile, 
Rebuilded  in  a  later  style, 
Show'd  where  the  spoiler's  hand  bad  been.' 

Yarioiu  fragments  of  the  monastery-  are  extant, 
and  traces  of  walls  are  scattered  over  a  space  of 
nearly  4  acres.  The  main  walls  on  the  N.  and  S. 
sides  of  the  church  still  remain,  the  measurement 
of  the  building  being  138  fU  in  length,  and  86  ft. 
in  breadth.  S.  of  Holy  Island  are  17  small 
islands,  called  the  Fttme  Islands,  on  the  laii^t  of 
which  is  a  lighthouse.  (Hutchinson's  and  Sur- 
tees's  Durham ;  Vievrs  of  Ck)ast  and  Harbours  of 
England.) 
HOLYWELL,  a  market  town,  pari,  bor.,  and 

lar.  of  N.  Wales,  GO.  Flint,  hund.  Mold,  14^  m. 

iV.  by  N.  Chester,  56  m.  NNW.  Shrewsbury,  and 
178  m.  NW.  London,  on  the  Chester  and  'Holy- 
head railway.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  6,335  in  1861. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain  extending  towards  the  aestuary  of  the 
Dee,  and  is  huge,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas.  The  streets  are  irregular;  but  there  are 
many  good  and  substantial  houses.  The  church, 
a  plain  structure,  with  a  strong  embattled  tower, 
stands  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill :  there  are 
also  2  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  several  places 
of  worship  for  dissenters.  A  beautiful  Gothic 
chapel,  dedicated  to  the  legendar>'  saint,  Winirred, 
who  lived  in  the  7th  century,  and  now  used  as  a 
schoolhoiise,  is  erected  over  a  well,  from  which 
water  issues  so  copiously  as  to  turn  a  ^targe  portion 
of  the  mill  machinery  in  the  town.  The  lower 
part  of  the  building  is  open,  and  the  sanatory 
virtues  of  its  holy  water  are  even  at  the  present 
day  not  wholly  discredited  by  the  inhab.  The 
town,  which  was  inconsiderable  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  centur}%  is  now  the  largest  in 
the  CO.,  and  remarkable  for  its  activity  in  mining 
and  manufactures.  Lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  coal 
are  extensively  worked  in  several  very  productive 
mines  close  to  the  town.  These  mines  and  the 
smelting-houses,  foundries,  &c.,  in  the  ^ncinitv  of 
the  town,  employ  from  600  to  700  hands.  'The 
chief  metallic  products  are  copper  wire  and  copper 
bolts,  nails,  and  sheathing,  which  are  sent  to 
liverpool,  and  shipped  in  large  quantities  for  the 
W.  Indies  and  S.  America.  There  are  also  several 
extensive  cotton  mills.  A  small  trade  is  carried 
un  in  the  manufacture  of  galoons  and  doubles.  A 
short  distanc^e  from  the  town  is  the  Mark,  a  kind 
<»f  4|uay,  on  the  Dee,  unapproachable  by  ships  at 
low  water,  and  at  all  times  inconvenient.  Holy- 
well was  made  by  the  Keform  Act  a  pari.  bor.. 
contributory  to  Flint,  which  sends  1  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C,  and  its  boundaries  comprise  parts  of  the 
townships  of  Hol3rwell  and  Greenfield. 

HONDURAS  (BRITISH),  a  colony  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  on  the  £.  coast  of  Central 
America,  chiefly  between  lat.  16^  and  18°  N.,  and 
long.  SS9  and  90°  W.,  having  N.  Yucatan,  W,  and 
S.  Guatemala,  and  £.  the  Itey  of  Honduras.  It  is 
very  extensive,  but  the  pop.,  by  the  census  of 
April  7, 1861,  amounted  to  but  2o,635.  The  coast 
is  flat,  and  surrounded  with  an  abundance  of  reefs 
and  low  verdant  islands,  called  keys.  The  approach 
to  the  shore  is  very  dangerous,  especially  during 
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N.  winds,  and  the  different  keys  resemble  each 
other  so  much  as  to  make  the  navigation  of  the 
channels  between  them  extremely  difficult,  except 
to  experienced  pilots.  Proceeding  inland,  the 
surface  rises  gradually  from  the  coast  into  an 
elevated  region,  covered  with  primeval  forests, 
interspersed  with  marshes.  Rivers  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  large ;  the  principal,  the  Balize,  is 
navigable  for  200  m.  The  dunate  is  moist,  but 
is  reported  to  be  more  healthy  than  that  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  especially  in  the  wet  season. 
The  heat  during  most  part  of  the  year  is  mode- 
rated by  sea  breezes ;  the  average  annual  temp,  is 
about  80°  F.  The  rains  are  so  heavy  that  the 
Sibuu  river  sometimes  rises  50  ft.  in  a  few  hours : 
they  are  frequently  accompanied  with  violent 
thunderstorms.  Volcanic  products,  and  marble  or 
other  limestone  formations,  are  found  in  various 
parts;  the  shores  and  banks  of  the  rivers  are 
covered  with  a  deep  and  rich  alluvial  soil,  capable 
of  growing  most  European  as  well  as  tropical 
products.  The  forests  abound  with  some  or  the 
finest  timber  trees,  including  mahogany,  logwood, 
and  many  other  valuable  trees.  The  two  now 
specified  are  the  staple  product  of  the  settlement, 
and  their  cutting  forms  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  settlers.  The  mahogany  (Steietena  mahogam) 
is  one  of  the  most  majestic  of  trees,  and  is  prt>- 
bably  200  years  in  arriving  at  maturity.  It  is 
seldom  found  m  clusters  or  groups,  but  single, 
and  often  much  dispersed ;  so  that  what  is  termed 
a  mahogany  work  extends  over  several  sq.  miles. 
There  are  two  seasons  in  which  the  trees  are  cut 
down ;  one  beginning  shortly  after  Christmas,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  wet  season,  and  the  other  about 
the  middle  of  the  ^ear.  At  such  periods  all  is 
activity,  the  pop.  bemg  mostly  employed  in  felling 
or  removing  the  trees.  The  gan^s  of  negroes 
employed  in  the  work  consist  of  from  10  to  50 
each,  at  the  head  of  whom  Lb  the  Auufsmcm, 
whose  chief  occupation  is  to  search  the  woods, 
and  find  labour  for  the  whole.  An  expert  negro 
of  this  description  was  formerly  often  valued  at 
500i 

*  About  the  beginning  of  August  the  huntsman 
is  despatched  on  his  errand.  He  cuts  his  way 
through  the  thickest  of  the  woods  to  the  highest 
spots,  and  climbs  the  highest  tree  he  finds,  from 
which  he  minutely  surveys  the  surrounding 
country.  At  this  season  the  leaves  of  the  maho- 
gany tree  are  invariably  of  a  yellow-reddish  hue ; 
and  an  eye  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  exercise 
can  discover,  at  a  great  distance,  the  places 
where  the  wood  is  most  abundant.  He  now  de- 
scends, and  to  such  places  his  steps  are  now  di- 
rected; and  without  compass  or  other  guide  than 
what  observation  has  imprinted  on  his  recollection, 
he  never  fails  to  reach  the  exact  point  to  which 
he  aims.'  The  mahogany  tree  is  commonly  cut 
about  12  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  body  of  the 
tree,  from  the  dimensions  of  the  wood  it  furnishes, 
is  deemed  the  most  valuable ;  but  for  purposes  of 
an  ornamental  kind,  the  branches  or  limbs  are 
generally  preferred,  the  grain  of  these  being  much 
closer,  and  the  veins  more  rich  and  variegated. 
Part  of  the  wood  Lb  rough-squared  on  the  spot ;  but 
this  work  is  generally  postponed  till  the  logs  are 
rafted  to  the  entrance  of  the  different  rivers.  The 
rafts  often  consist  of  more  than  200  logs,  and  are 
floated  as  manv  miles.  'When  the  floods  are 
unusually  rapid  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
labour  of  a  season,  or  perhaps  of  many,  is  at  once 
destroyed  by  the  breaking  asunder  of  a  raft,  the 
whole  of  the  mahogany  being  hurried  precipitately 
to  the  sea.'  (Henderson.)  The  logwoMod  and 
mahogany  do  not  grow  adjacent  to  each  other ;  the 
former  inhabits  a  swampy  soil,  while  the  latter 
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flourishes  roost  iu  high  and  exposed  utuations. 
Every  settlement  at  Honduras  has  ito  plantain 
Avalk,  and  many  of  these  comprise  an  -extent  of 
at  least  100  acres.  Cassava,  yams,  arrowroot,  and 
maize  are  grown,  but  only  for  home  ooRSnmption ; 
the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  cotton  succeed  well,  but 
are  little  cultivated;  cocoa,  and  an  inferior  kind 
of  indigo,  are  indigenous.  European  cattle,  and 
other  domestic  animals,  thrive  greatly.  The 
American  tiger,  the  tapir,  armadillo,  racoon,  grey 
fox,  deer  of  various  kinds,  and  a  vast  number  of 
monkeys,  inhabit  the  settlement ;  birds  and  fish 
are  in  great  variety,  and  teslaeea  particularly 
plentiful.  Many  turtles  are  taken  by  the  inhab. 
living  upon  the  keys,  or  islands  of  the  coast,  a 
few  of  which  find  their  way  to  London. 

Th«  value  of  the  exports  of  Honduras  was 
292,576  in  1861 ;  356^89  in  1862,  and  390,643  in 
1863.  The  imports  amounted  to  231,7442.  in 
1861 ;  211,357/:  in  1862,  and  to  265,751  in  1863. 

Honduras  is  governed  by  a  Lieutenant-GU)- 
vemor,  nominate  by  the  crown,  and  a  legislative 
assembly  of  18  elected  and  8  nominate  members. 
Trial  by  jur>'  is  in  force.  From  decisions  of  the 
central  court,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  sovereign  in 
counciL  Total  pubhc  rev.  35,5492.  in  1863,  total 
expenditure  28,641/.  Amomit  of  compensation 
received  by  the  proprietors  of  slaves  at  their 
emancipation,  101,959/.  The  average  value  of  a 
slave,  fh>m  1822  to  1830,  was  120/1  4«.  7tL,  being 
a  larger  simi  than  in  any  other  colony. 

The  only  town  in  the  settlement  is  Belize,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  nver  of  the  same  name,  in  lat. 
about  17°  29'  N.,  and  long.  88®  8'  W.  It  consists 
of  about  700  houses,  chiefly  of  wood ;  the  streets 
are  regular,  and  the  whole  town  is  shaded  by 
groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  tamarind  trees.  1  ta  chief 
ediflces  are  the  government  house,  a  church,  and 
several  chapels. 

This  coast  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in 
1502 ;  the  date  of  its  first  settlement  by  Europeans 
is  uncertain.  It  was  transferred  from  Spain  to 
England  by  treaty,  in  1670,  but  its  occupation 
was  contested  at  different  times  by  the  Spaniards, 
down  to  1798,  since  which  it  has  remained  quietly 
in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain.  Honduras, 
formerly  a  settlement,  was  erected  into  a  colonv 
on  the  12th  May,  1862. 

HONFLEUK,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Calvados,  cap.  cant. ;  on  the  estuary  of  the  Seine, 
nearly  opposite  Havre,  from  which  it  is  6  m.  SE., 
and  30  m.  NE.  Caen,  on  .i  branch  line  of  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Cherboui|^.  Pop.  9,553  in 
1861.  The  town  is  ill-built,  its  streets  mostly 
narrow,  crooked,  and  ill-ventilated,  and  its  public 
editices  more  remarkable  for  antiquity  and  oddity 
than  elegance.  Its  port,  enclosed  between  two 
jetties,  is  difficult  of  entrance,  and  encumbered 
with  mud,  so  as  to  be  inaccessible,  except  at  high 
water.  It  has  two  basins  connected  with  it.  which 
serve  as  harboura  for  numerous  fishuig  boats  and 
coasting  vessels.  Many  of  the  inhab.  are  en- 
gaged in  the  herring,*  mackerel,  and  whiting 
fisheries,  and  numerous  vessels  sail  annually  from 
Honfleur  for  the  cod,  whale,  and  seal  fisheries. 
It  is  more  a  commercial  than  a  manufacturing 
town ;  it  has,  however,  some  building  docks,  rope 
walks,  and  manufactures  of  copperas,  nails,  ship 
biscuit,  and  lace.  Its  export  and  import  trade  is 
considerable;  butter,  fruit,  and  egn^,  in  laige 
quantities,  are  sent  to  England  from  Honfleur.  A 
good  deal  of  com,  and  melons  of  very  fine  quality, 
are  grown  in  its  vicinity.  Honfleur  was  taken 
from  the  English  by  Charles  YII.  in  1440. 

HONITON,  a  parL  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Axminster, 
near  the  Otter,  142  m.  W.  by  S.  London,  and 
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16  m.  ENE.  Exeter,  on  the  London  and  South* 
Western  railway.  Pop.  3,301  in  1861,  against 
3,895  in  1841.  Area  of  par.  and  parL  bor.,  which 
are  co-extensive,  2,880  acres.  The  town,  which 
stands  in  an  extenave  vale  celebrated  for  fertility 
and  beauty,  consists  chiefly  of  a  single  well- 
paved  and  lighted  street,  nearly  a  mile  lon^, 
lined  with  neat  and  respectable  houses,  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  ai^er  a  destructive 
fire  which  laid  nearly  the  whole  place  in  ruins^ 
The  inhab.  are  suppbed  with  water  from  a  brook 
that  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  street. 
The  church,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  is  a 
small  but  neat  structure,  enlarged  in  1482,  and 
remarkable  for  a  curiously  carved  screen  separa- 
ting the  nave  and  chanod.  All-hallows  Chapel, 
buUt  of  flint  in  1765,  is  a  compact  building  with 
a  square  embattled  tower.  There  are  4  chapels 
for  dissenters,  a  free  grammar-school,  scantily 
endowed,  a  boys'  national  school,  and  a  girls* 
working  school,  and  a  hospital 

The  industry  of  Honiton  consists  of  serge- 
weaving  and  lace-making ;  but  both  branches  aro 
on  the  decline.  Some  yean  ago,  more  seiige  was 
woven  here  than  in  any  other  town  of  Devon,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  lace 
manufacture  had  arrived  at  that  perfection,  was 
so  tasteful  in  the  design,  and  so  delicate  and 
beautiful  in  the  workmanship,  as  not  to  be  ex- 
celled even  by  the  best  specimens  of  Brusseb  lace. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  veils  of  Honiton 
lace  were  sold  in  London  at  from  20  to  100 
guineas,  whereas  they  mify  now  be  obtained  for 
8  or  10  guineas.  The  competition  of  the  bobbin- 
lace  machiaery,  which  "became  active  in  1820« 
greatly  impaired  the  trade  of  Honiton,  though  not 
to  the  extent  that  it  impaired  the  lace  trade  of 
Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire.  Shoemaking 
and  coarse  pottery  employ  several  hands,  and 
there  is  a  lai^e  trade  in  butter,  the  chief  portion 
of  which  is  sent  to  the  London  market.  Markets 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  the  lai^gest 
on  the  latter  day :  an  annual  fair,  the  first  Wednes- 
day after  July  19th,  for  cattle. 

Honiton  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  Richard 
de  Rivers,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  Cour- 
tenays,  earls  of  Devon,  who  for  many  yean  have 
been  the  patrons  and  lords  of  the  manor.  It  is  a 
bor.  by  prescription.  A  portreeve  and  bailiff  are 
annually  elected  at  the  manor  court,  the  civil 
jurisdiction,  however,  is  vested  in  the  coanty 
magistrates.  This  bor.  fint  sent  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  in  the  28th  of  Edward  I. ;  but  it  was 
only  twice  represented  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to 
send  2  mems.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  the  franchise  was  vested  in  the  in- 
habitant housekeepen.  The  Boundary  Act  ex- 
tended the  limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  so  as  to  make 
it  include  the  whole  par.  of  Honiton.  Registered 
electore  270  in  1865. 

HOOBLY,  a  town  of  the  Deocan,  Hindostan, 
prov.  Bejapoor,  presid.  Bombay,  13  m.  S.  Darwar; 
lat.  16°  20*  N.,  long.  75°  15'  E.  Pop.  estimated 
at  15,000.  It  has  long  been  a  place  of  great  trade, 
its  merchants  and  bankera  frequently  transacting 
business  at  Surat,  Hyderabad,  and  Seringapatam. 
It  has  two  forts,  but  neither  is  very  strong,  and 
there  are  no  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice.  It 
was  taken  by  Sevajee  in  1673,  and  by  a  son  of 
Aurungzcbe  in  1685. 

HOOGHLY,  a  distr.  of  Hindostan,  presid.  and 
prov.  Bengal,  between  lat  229  Id'  and.23o  IC  N., 
and  long.  87°  30'  and  88°  45'  E. ;  having  N.  the 
districts  Burdwan  and  the  jungle  Me&ils,  £. 
Nuddea,  Calcutta,  and  the  24  peigunnahs,  W. 
Midnapore,   and  S.  the  Bay  or  f^ngaL    Area 
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2,260  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,520,840  in  1861.  The  dis- 
trict is  a  low,  level  tract  of  great  fertility,  but 
much  of  it  is  waste ;  and  the  sea-coast,  which  is 
very  unhealthy,  is  densely  covered  with  jungle. 
Besides  the  Hooghly  river,  a  great  many  other 
branches  and  tributaries  of  the  Ganges  intersect 
it ;  it  has  therefore  an  extensive  inland  navigation. 
On  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  near  the  sea,  a  good 
deal  of  salt  of  excellent  quality  is  made.  About 
3-4ths  of  the  pop.  are  Hindoos,  and  l--4th  Mo- 
hammedans. Education  is  more  extended  in 
this  than  in  most  districts  in  BengaL 

Hooghly,  a  considerable  town  of  Hindostan, 
presid.  and  prov.  Bengal,  cap.  of  above  distr.,  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  28  m.  N.  by  W.  Cal- 
cutta. *  It  occupies  an  elevated  and  commanding 
site,  and  is  picturesque  in  its  broken  and  irregulfu- 
disposition ;  the  buildings  being  in  one  place  clus- 
teicd  together  in  thick  groups,  in  other  places 
wide  and  straggling,  and  divided  b^'  trees  and 
patches  of  bamboo.  A  handsome  Christian  church 
rises  with  bold  and  imposing  effect,  conspicuous 
above  the  temples  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  phatM 
upon  the  bank,  to  the  style  and  architecture  of 
wnich  it  forms  a  striking  contrast'  (Bacon,  i  241.) 
The  town  was  once  of  much  greater  importance, 
having  been,  under  the  M(^uls,  the  station  for 
collecting  the  custom  and  river  duties ;  it  is  still 
large,  prosperous,  well  inhabited,  and  a  govern- 
ment civil  station.  It  has  a  madresm  or  college, 
in  which  English,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  are  taught. 
The  Dutch  established  a  factory  here  in  1625,  and 
the  English  founded  another  in  1640 ;  the  Portu- 
guese and  Danes  had  also  settlements  at  Hooghly. 
It  was  at  Hooghly  that  the  first  serious  quarrel 
occurred  between  the  Moguls  and  Europeans,  in 
1632,  when  a  large  Portuguese  fleet  was  destroyed 
by  the  Mohammedans ;  it  was  here  also  that  the 
first  engagement  took  place  between  the  British 
and  the  Moguls,  in  1686;  on  which  occasion  the 
English  fleet  cannonaded  the  town,  and  burned 
500  houses. 

HOOGHLY  RIYER    (See  Ganges.) 

HOORN,  a  sea-port  town  of  N.  Holland,  cap. 
distT.,  on  the  Zuy^der-Zee,  20  m.  N.  by  E.  Amster- 
dam, on  the  railway  from  Utrecht  to  Kampen. 
Pop.  9,262  in  1861.  '  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
old  nirn)>arts,  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  10 
churches,  and  various  other  public  buildings.  Its 
port  is  the  best  along  the  coast  on  which  it  is 
situated,  and  large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese, 
cattle,  herrings,  and  other  kinds  of  provisions  are 
exported  from  it  Hoom  has  manufkctures  of 
woollen  cloths  and  carpets,  and  ship  building  is 
carried  on  in  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  was 
the  birthplace  both  of  the  navigator  Schouten, 
who  in  1616  discovered  Cape  Horn,  and  of  Tas- 
man,  the  discoverer  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and 
New  Zealand. 

HORNCASTLE,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Lincoln,  soke  same  name,  parts  of 
Llndi«y,  on  the  navigable  river  Bain,  18  m.  E. 
Lincoln,  126  m.  N.  London  by  road,  and  180^  by 
Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  town  4,846,  and 
of  par.  4,944  in  1861 ;  area  of  par.  2,510  acres. 
The  town,  which  stands  in  a  valley,  and  is  almost 
surrounded  by  streams  connected  with  the  Witham 
navigation,  comprises  a  well-built  principal  street, 
cros^  by  others  of  inferior  character,  and  has 
a  church,  three  places  of  worship  for  dissenters, 
a  grammar  school,  founded  in  1571,  two  charity 
schools,  a  large  dispensar^^  and  a  union  work- 
house. Tannin|;  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  the 
Homcastle  navigation  gives  nse  to  a  considerable 
traffic  with  the  surrounding^  districts.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  here,  and  it  is  one  of  the  polling 
places  for  the  N.  division  of  the  co.    Homcastle  is 
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the  chief  town  of  a  poor-law  union  comprising  68 
parishes.  Markets  on  Saturday :  large  horse-fairs, 
June  22,  Aug.  21,  and  Oct  29. 

HORNSEY,  a  par.  and  village  of  England,  co. 
Middlesex,  hund.  Ossulstone,  5  m.  N.  London,  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway.  Pop.  of  par.  1 1,082 
in  1861.  The  par.  comprises  the  hamlets  of  Mua- 
well-hill.  Crouch-end,  the  chief  part  of  Highgate, 
and  a  part  of  Finchley.  The  village  is  long  and 
straggling,  containing  many  handsome  and  pictu- 
resque residences,  inhabited  chiefly  by  resident^) 
from  London ;  and  the  New  River^  which  mean- 
ders through  it,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery.  The  church,  a  building  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  *  restored,'  comprises  a  nave,  S.  aisle,  and 
chancel,  with  a  handsome  M^y-man tied*  tower  at 
the  W.  end.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift 
o^  the  bishop  of  London,  and  several  bequests 
have  been  made  at  different  times  for  the  relief  of 
the  church  poor.  A  good  charity  school  is  at- 
tached to  the  church.  Dissenters  have  several 
places  of  worship  within  the  village. 

HORSHAM,  a  town,  pari,  bor.,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Sussex,  rape  Bramber,  hund.  Single- 
cross,  on  the  Adur,  a  tributary  of  the  Arun,  in  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  and  richly-wooded  tract,  18^  m. 
NW.  Brighton,  81  ^  m.  SSW.  London  by  road, 
and  37  m.  by  London  and  South  Coast  railway. 
Pop.  6,747  m  1861.  The  town  consists  of  two 
streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  with  an 
open  space  on  the  S.,  in  which  stands  tiie  court- 
house, and  a  green  on  the  N.  The  mixture  of 
trees  among  the  houses  gives  it  a  more  sylvan  as- 
pect than  most  other  country  towns  have.  The 
nouses  are  generally  timber-built,  but  new  faced 
with  brick,  and  in  the  street  leading  to  the  church 
rows  of  trees  afford  to  the  dwellings  an  agreeable 
shade.  The  town  is  well  paved  with  stone,  ob- 
tained from  the  excellent  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  is  as  well  supplied  with.wat^r. 
The  par.  church,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  town, 
is  a  spacious  and  venerable  structure,  of  early 
English  architecture,  with  a  tower  surmounteU 
by  a  lofty  spire:  it  contains  some  interesting 
monuments.  I'he  town-hall  and  court-house,  a 
castellated  building,  with  a  stone  front,  was  en- 
larged and  improved  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in 
1806,  but  since  thkt  period  has  been  greatly  neg- 
lected. The  county  gaol,  near  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  town,  is  a  commodious  prison,  built  partly 
with  bnck,  and  partly  with  stone  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, comprujing  56  wards,  besides  day- 
rooms,  and  has  accommodation  for  about  180  pri- 
soners. It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high 
sheriff  of  the  co.,  who  appoints  the  governor. 
Adjacent  to  the  gaol  were  formerly  some  barracks, 
and  a  magazine,  but  these  have  been  long  re- 
moved. Horsham  has  chapels  belonging  to  the 
General  and  Particular  Baptists,  Independents. 
Wesleyans,  Friends,  and  Rom.  Cathohcs;  and 
many  charitable  endowments  for  the  poor,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Collier's  school,  found^  in 
1532,  for  60  scholars.  There  are  also  a  Lancas- 
trian and  some  other  free  schools,  an  infant  school, 
and  several  superior  private  seminaries.  Horsham 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  spring  assizes  for  the 
CO.,  and  the'  midsummer  quarter  sessions  for  the 
W.  div.  of  Sussex  are  still  holden  in  it  Until  the 
passing  of  the  Mun.  Corp.  Act  the  town  was 
governed  by  a  steward  and  two  bailiffs,  chosen 
annually  at  the  court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Horsham  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  sent  2 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  nrom  the  time  of  Edward 
I.  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  de- 
prived it  of  one  mem.  Previously  to  that  act  the 
right  of  voting  was  vested  in  the  holders  of  bur- 
gage tenures ;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  nomii^a- 
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lion  bor.  at  the  disposal  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
The  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  are  now  made  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  par.  Be^stered  electors, 
398  in  1866.  Horsham  is  a  pollmg-place  for  the 
W.  dir.  of  the  co.  The  town  has  neither  manu- 
factures nor  wholesale  trade  of  any  consequence ; 
the  inhab.  deri>'infi;  their  chief  support  from  the 
retail  of  goods  to  the  surrounding  district.  There 
arc  two  tolerably  large  weekly  markets;  one  on 
Saturday  for  com,  and  on  Monday  for  poultry, 
a  good  many  of  which  are  reared  for  the  London 
market. 

HOUNSLOW,  a  market  town  of  England, 
situated  partly  in  Heston  and  partly  in  Isleworth 
par.,  CO.  Middlesex,  hund.  Isleworth,  11  m.  WSW. 
London  by  road,  and  18^  by  London  and  South 
Western  railway.  Pop.  5,760  in  1861.  The  town 
stands  on  the  W.  edge  of  an  extensive  heatifa, 
bearing  the  same  name,  but  now  to  a  great  ex- 
tent enclosed:  it  consists  of  a  single  street,  in 
which  are  numerous  inns  and  posting-houses, 
once  busy  and  prosperous,  but  comparatively  de- 
sorted  since  the  opening  of  the  railway.  The 
church  is  a  modem  erection  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  town,  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  priory; 
and  connected  with  it  is  a  charity  school  attendod 
by  200  children  of  both  sexes.  'Then  are  several 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  On  the  heath 
are  cavalry  barrpc'is  erected  in  1793,  for  the 
accommodation  of  v.  JO  men ;  and  in  another  part 
of  the  heath  are  tv/o  extensive  powder-nulls. 
Market-day,  Thursd^iy. 

HOWDEN,  a  mai'ket  town  and  par.  of  England, 
a  dependency  of  the  co.  of  Durham,  but  situated 
in  the  E.  rid.  co.  York,  wap.  and  lib.  same  name ; 
17  m.  SSE.  York,  166  m.  N.  London  by  road,  and 
188  by  Great  Northern  railway  via  Milford 
junction.  Pop.  of  par.  6,209  in  1861.  The  entire 
par.,  which  contains  14  townships,  has  an  area  of 
14,610  acres :  the  township  of  Howden  contains 
2.820  acres,  and  had  2,607  inhabitants  in  1861. 
The  town  stands  in  a  low  but  richly  cultivated 
plain,  about  a  mile  N.  of  the  Ouse,  where  there  is  a 
small  harbour  for  boats,  and  a  ferry.  Streets  nar- 
row, badly  paved,  and  onlj'  partially  lighted: 
houses  mean,  and  the  supply  of  water  insufficient. 
I'he  church,  formerly  collegiate,  is  a  spacious  cru- 
ciform structure,  in  the  decorated  English  style, 
with  an  elegant  square  embattled  tower,  235  ft. 
high,  rising  from  the  centre  upon  pointed  arches, 
supfiorted  by  clustered  pillars.  The  chapter-house, 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  oentur}',  is  of  oc- 
tagonal shape,  resembling  the  chapter-house  at 
York,  but  of  much  less  extent  The  delicacy, 
richness,  and  symmeti^'  of  its  architecture  are 
equalled  by  few  sj)ccimens  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  except  Melrose  Abbe^,  in  Scotland. 
(Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  Durham,  lii.  466.)  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  church  are  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient palace,  formerly  used  as  a  summer  residence 
by  the  bishops  of  Durham,  especially  the  cele- 
brated Hugh  de  Pudsey,  who  died  here  in  1196. 
The  rains  consist  of  a  centre,  front,  and  W.  wing, 
with  some  detached  parts,  used  as  granaries.  The 
site  of  this  palace  is  held  on  lease  from  the  see  of 
Durham,  and  the  venerable  ruins,  patched  up  with 
modem  building,  are  now  converted  into  a  farm- 
house. Besides  the  church  there  are  several 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  There  b  an  en- 
dowed grammar-school,  and  a  national  school 
support^  by  subscription.  Numerous  other  cha- 
rities and  benefactions  exist  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  the  par.  and  township.  Market  on  Satur- 
day. A  great  horse-fair,  the  laigest  in  the  E. 
riding,  is  held  here  on  Sept.  26,  and  six  following 
days :  besides  this,  there  are  fairs  on  every  alter- 
nate Tuesday  for  horses  and  cattle,     Howden  is 
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one  of  the  polling  places  appointed  in  the  Reform 
Act  for  the  election  of  members  for  the  E.  ridini^. 
HUDDEBSFIELD,  an  imporUnt  manufac- 
turing town,  parL  bor.,  and  par.  of  England,  W. 
riding,  CO.  York,  wap.  Agbrigg,  on  the  Colne,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Calder,  162  m.  N.  bv  W.  London,  and 
16  m.  SW.  Leeds,  on  the  Great  Northern  railway. 
Pop.  of  par.  63,264,  and  of  pari  bor.,  34,877  in 
1861.  The  par.,  which  lies  chiefly  in  the  river- 
valley,  extends  nearly  12  m.  N.  of  the  town,  and 
includes  7  townships,  w?  h  an  area  of  16,080  acres ; 
while  the  township  of  Uuddersfield,  which  is  co- 
extensive with  the  parL  bor.,  extends  over  3>950 
acres.  The  present  town  has  little  appearance  of 
antiquity,  and  appears  to  be  wholly  the,  result  of 
manufacturing  industry.  It  is  situated  on  the 
slope  and  summit  of  an  eminence  rising  from  the 
Colne,  and  is  surrounded  by  other  hills  of  greater 
height :  the  streets  are  r^lar,  well  pav^,  and 
lighted  with  |:as;  and  the  best  houses,  which  are 
numerous,  built  of  a  light-coloured  stone.  The 
market-place  is  spacious,  and  siurounded  by  hand- 
some buildings.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
water  from  reservoin  about  4  m.  W.,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Golcar.  The  chief  edifices  of  Huddera- 
field  are  its  churches,  cloth-hall,  and  other  public 
buildinp.  The  par.  church,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  was  taken  down  in  1834,  and  rebuilt 
by  public  subscription,  at  the  cost  of  8,952iL  Tri- 
nity Church,  built  and  endowed  at  private  expense, 
and  opened  in  1819,  is  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style, 
and  has  an  embattled  tower  at  the  W.  end ;  it 
holds  conveniently  1,600.  Its  situation,  on  an 
eminence,  NW.  of  the  town,  renders  it  a  striking 
object  from  any  point  overlooking  Hudderstielf 
St.  Paid's  Church,  erected  in  1831,  and  fitted  to 
accommodate  1,260  persons,  is  a  good  modem  imi- 
tation of  the  early  Englvh  style :  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  tower  surmounted  by  a  light 
spire.  This,  and  another  church  at  the  Paddock, 
have  been  built  byiunds  provided  by  the  pari 
commissioners.  There  are  10  places  of  Voiship  fur 
dissenters;  the  most  capacious  is  one  belonging 
to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists:  it  will  hold  2,400 
persons.  Sunday-schools  are  attached  to  all  the 
churches  and  chapels.  Among  the  secular  build- 
ings the  chief  is  the  cloth-hall,  erected  in  1766  by 
Sir  John  Bamsden,  and  enlarged  by  his  sia  in 
1 780.  It  is  a  circular  edifice  2  stories  high,  bisected, 
as  respects  its  lower  story,  by  an  aroide,  un  one 
side  of  which  are  separate  corapartments  or  ware- 
houses, let  out  to  the  larger  manufacturers ;  on 
the  other,  an  open  space  taken  up  by  stalls  held 
by  the  country  weavers,  and  subdivided  by  pas- 
sages between  the  rows  of  stalls.  The  attendance 
on  a  market-day  (Tuesday)  averages  600  traders, 
and  the  rales  of  the  market  make  all  the  business 
be  completed  half  an  hour  after  noon.  The  re- 
moval of  goods  is  allowed  after  8  p.m.  The  light 
of  the  building  is  wholly  admitted  from  within,  a 
contrivance  intended  to  secure  it  the  better  bc»th 
from  fire  and  depredation.  Among  the  other  public 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  I'hilosophical 
Hall,  a  Grecian  stracture,  erected  in  1837  by  a 
tliriv  ing  mechanics'  institute  founded  in  1825.  The 
Huddersfield  and  Agbrigg  infirmary  is  an  elegant 
stone  edifice  with  winp,  having  a  portico  bu|>- 
ported  by  4  fluted  Done  columns.  A  dispensary 
assists  the  infirmary  in  giving  medical  relief  to  the 
poor  of  the  town.  About  4  in<  from  the  town,  on 
the  Shefileld  road,  is  a  sulphureous  spa,  over  which 
have  been  built  spacious  and  beautiful  rooms  fitted 
up  with  every  convenience  for  bathers.  Among 
the  educational  and  religious  institutions  of  Hud- 
dersfield are  a  church-collegiate  school,  intended 
to  supply  the  want  of  a  re^lar  grammar-school; 
a  proprietary  college  furoishing  a  good  general 
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educaUon,  open  to  all  sects;  with  national  and 
other  schools,  furnishing  instruction  for  a  great 
many  children. 

Huddersfield  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
woollen  manufacture.  It  owes  its  importance  in 
this  respect  partly  to  nature  and  partly  to  art  It 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  coai-field,  and  there 
is  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  mills  from  the 
neighbouring  rivers.  The  means  of  cheap  and 
convenient  transit  for  its  products,  and  the  raw 
materials  of  its  industry,  have  also  been  provided. 
Sir  J.  Ramsden,  on  whose  estate  the  town  is 
boilt,  obtained,  in  1774,  an  act  for  making  a  canal 
to  connect  this  town  with  the  Calder.  It  com- 
mences at  King's  Mill,  close  to  Huddersfield,  and 
mnning  NE.  for  3|  m.,  joins  the  Calder  navigation 
at  Cooper's  bridge,  from  which  point  there  is  a 
communication  with  the  Humber  estuary.  The 
connection  with  the  towns  and  ports  of  Lancashire 
is  effected  by  means  of  the  Huddersfield  canal, 
completed  in  1806 :  it  takes  a  SW.  direction  past 
Slaithwaite  to  Marsden,  where,  at  a  summit  level 
of  650  ft,  above  the  sea  (the  highest  canal  level  in 
£ngland),  it  enters  a  tunnel  5,450  yards  long,  cut 
through  Standec^e  Hill,  and  thence  runs  down  the 
vale  uf  Diggle,  in  Saddleworth,  and  past  Staley 
bridge  to  its  junction  with  the  Ashton  and  Oldham 
canal.  Its  entire  length  is  19|  m.,  and  it  cost 
300,000(. 

This  facility  of  intercouise  has  since  been  vastly 
increased  by  the  completion  of  railways  between 
the  town,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  and  which,  con- 
sequently, connect  it  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  goods  manufactured  in  the  par.  are  narrow,  and 
broad  cloths  of  superfine  and  inferior  Qualities,  ker- 
seymeres, flushings,  and  corded  clotns  of  all  de- 
scriptions. Clotlu  of  wool  and  cotton  mixed,  espe- 
daliy  fancy  articles,  are  an  increasing  object  of 
industry,  and  large  quantities  are  now  sent  to  the 
foreign  markets.  Yalendas  and  twills  for  waists- 
coats,  of  stuff  and  silk,  are  also  much  made,  and 
highly  prized  for  superior  texture  and  elegance 
of  pattern.  In  recent  years  shawl-making  and 
merino- weaving  from  British 'Wool  have  been  in- 
troduced with  advantage. 

Tlie  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Huddersfield,  for 
the  first  time,  the  privilege  of  sending  1  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  Ke^tered  voters,  1,941  in  1865. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  here  every  week ;  and  there 
are  two  courts,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  152., 
one  for  the  honour  of  Pontefract,  and  the  other  by 
a  recent  local  act  for  the  parish,  along  with  certain 
adjoining  parishes.  Gross  annual  value  of  real 
property  assessed  to  income  tax,  129,807/.  in  1857, 
and  149,714i.  in  1862.  The  cloth-market  is  held 
on  Tuesday,  which  is  always  a  day  of  great  bustle. 
Fairs  for  cattle,  March  81,  May  4,  Oct.  1. 

Huddersfield  is  said  by  Dr.  Whitaker  (Hist  of 
Leeds,  p.  347),  to  be  identical  with  the  Oderfelt  of 
Domesday  Book,  and  to  have  been  at  that  time  <  a 
mere  waste.'  The  parish,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was,  like  Halifax,  *  separated  from  Dews- 
bur)',  and  erected  into  an  independent  parish,  by 
the  influence  of  one  of  the  earlier  Lacys,  to  whose 
piety  and  munificence  thb  neighbourhood  has  been 
greatly  indebted,  as  the  founders  of  its  parish 
churches.'  The  manor  of  Huddersfield,  which  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  earls  of  Halifax,  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Burton  family,  who  sold  it  in 
the  16th  of  ElLz.  to  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard.  How  soon 
the  Kamsden  family, its  present  possessors,  acquired 
it,  is  uncertain ;  but  one  of  them  applied,  as  lord 
of  the  manor,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  for 
the  privilege  of  holding  a  market  in  the  small 
town  of  Huddersfield :  irom  this  time  forward  it 
has  been  a  market  town.  It  is  indeed  indebted 
to  the  Ramsden  family  for  many  privileges,  which  | 
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have  greatly  oontzibuted  to  raise  it  to  its  present 
importance. 

HUDSON,  a  town  and  prt  of  entry  of  the 
U.  States,  New  Yoric,  co.  Columbia,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  built  chiefly  on  a  rocky  promontory  on 
the  Hudson  river,  90  m.  N.  by  £.  New  York. 
Pop.  7,660  in  1860.  The  town  is  legulariy  laid 
out ;  the  streets  are  spacious,  and  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles :  Warren  Street,  the  principal,  is 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  length.  Opposite  the  river 
is  a  handsome  promenade,  and  on  either  side  the 
promontory  forming  the  site  of  the  town  is  a  spa- 
cious bay,  with  depth  enough  for  vessels  of  any 
burden,  and  on  which  some  quays  and  docks 
have  been  constructed.  Here  is  a  new  and  hand- 
some court-house,  comprising  also  a  gaol  and 
other  offices.  Hudson  has  several  places  for  pub- 
lic worship,  Lancastrian  and  other  schools,  a  pri- 
vate lunatic  asylum,  many  good  hotels,  several 
printing  establishments,  and  stores  of  various 
kinds.  It  is  a  plaoe  of  considerable  trade,  but  is 
a  port  of  delivery  only,  dependent  upon  the  port 
of  New  York.  Many  of  the  vessels  belonging  to 
the  port  are  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  There 
are  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wooUen  fabrics, 
with  establishments  for  calioo  printing  and  bleach- 
ing, 'llie  town  was  founded  in  1784,  and  incor- 
porated under  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  in 
the  succeeding  year. 

HUDSON'S  BAY,  a  large  bay  or  inland  sea  of 
N.  America,  extending  between  51^  and  64^  N. 
lat.,  and  78^  and  95^  W.  long.,  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides  bv  the  partially  explored  British  ter- 
ritories N.  or  Canada.  Its  length,  N.  to  S.,  is 
about  800  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  estimated  at  600 
m. ;  area,  probably  near  300,000  sq.  m.  Its  S.  ex- 
tremity is  called  James's  Bay.  It  communicates 
with  the  Atlantic  by  Hudson's  Straits,  a  sea  about 
500  m.  in  length,  and  generally  upwards  of  100 
m.  in  breadth.  Hudson's  Bay  is  navigable  for 
only  a  few  months  in  the  year,  being  at  other 
times  frozen  over  or  obstructed  b^  drift  ice.  It  is 
full  of  sand-banks,  reefs,  and  islands,  and  in- 
habited by  few  fish.  Ita  shores  are  rocky  and 
barren.  On  its  W.  coast  are  several  settlements 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  monopolises 
nearly  all  the  fur  trade  of  British  N.  America. 
This  company  was  incorporated  by  a  charter  Arom 
Charles  II.,  in  1669. 

HUDSON  RIVER,  the  principal  river  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  U.  States,  through  the  E. 
part  of  which  it  flows,  generally  in  a  i^  direction, 
from  near  ]a^  44^  N.  to  its  mouth  in  the  At- 
lantic, below  New  York  city,  about  lat  40^  40' 
N.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
(that  is,  from  where  it  passes  over  a  ledge  of  pri- 
mitive rock,  and  forms  what  are  called  Glenn's 
Falls,  in  lat.  about  43^  lb")  it  runs  through  a  very 
remarkable  depression  or  valley.  This  valley  ex- 
tends from  the  Atlantic  to  the  St.  Lavrr^ce, 
having  in  its  N.  part  the  Lake  Champlain  with 
its  outlet  the  Richelieu  river,  and,  though  en- 
closed by  lofty  mountain  ranges  on  either  side, 
the  highest  level  of  its  surface  is  only  147  ft, 
above  the  level  of  the  tides  in  the  Hudson.  The 
total  length  of  Hudson  River  is  about  280  m., 
120  of  Which,  or  up  to  5  m.  beyond  the  to¥m  of 
Hudson,  are  navigable  for  the  largest  ships. 
Sloops  pass  as  far  up  as  Troy,  150  m.  from  the 
sea,  to  which  distance  the  influence  of  the  tide  is 
felt,  and  thence  through  a  lock  to  Waterford,  a 
few  miles  further.  Near  the  head  of  the  tide  the 
mean  breadth  of  the  Hudson  does  not  reach  a 
mile;  but  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is 
much  wider,  and  below  New  York  it  expands 
into  a  spacious  basin  4  m.  broad,  which  forms  die 
harbour  of  that  city.    Its  only  tributary  worthy 
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of  notice  is  the  Mohawk,  which  joins  it  from  the 
W.  Owing  to  its  small  rate  of  descent,  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Hudson  below  tide  is  slow ;  and,  ex- 
cept in  the  season  of  floods,  it  appears  rather  like 
an  inland  bay.  At  Albany,  about  the  middle  of 
its  course,  its  navigation  is  at  an  average  closed 
by  frost  for  about  90  days  annually. 

The  banks  of  this  river  are  almost  everywhere 
abrupt  and  lofty.  The  chief  toWns  on  it  are  New 
York,  Albany,  Newbury,  Hudson,  and  Catskill. 
It  is  connected  with  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
by  the  Champlain  and  the  Erie  canals. 

HUE',  or  HUE'-FO,  the  cap.  dty  of  the  empire 
of  Anam,  on  the  river  of  same  name,  about  10  m. 
from  the  Chinese  Sea;  UU  \&^  19'  N.,  long.  107O 
12'  £.  Pop.  estimated  at  frt)m  80,000  to  100,t)00. 
This  remarkable  city,  which  has  probably  no 
parallel  in  the  East,  was  fortified  early  in  the 
present  century,  in  the  European  style,  and,  it  is 
said,  upon  the  model  of  Strasbourg.  The  work 
was  undertaken  by  the  king  of  Cochin  China,  and 
was  carried  on  under  the  instructions  of  some 
French  officers  previously  in  his  ser\'ice.  *The 
new  city  is  completely  insulated,  having  the  river 
on  two  sides  of  it,  and  a  spacious  canal  of  from 
SO  to  40  yards  broad  on  the  other  two.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  walls  is  upwards  of  5  m.  The 
form  of  the  fortification  is  nearly  an  equilateral 
Quadrangle,  each  face  measuring  1,180  toises. 
The  fortress  has  a  regular  and  beautiful  glacis, 
extending  from  the  river  or  canal  to  the  ditch,  a 
covert  way  all  round,  and  a  ditch  which  is  30, 
yards  broad,  with  from  4  to  5  feet  water  in  it  all 
through.  The  rampart  is  built  of  hard  earth, 
cased  on  the  outride  with  bricks.  Each  angle  is 
flanked  by  4  bastions,  intended  to  mount  86  guns 
apiece.  To  each  face  there  are  also  4  arched  gate- 
ways of  solid  masonry,  to  which  the  approach 
across  the  ditch  is  b^  handsome  arched  stone 
bridges.  The  area  inside  is  laid  out  into  regular 
and  spacious  streets,  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
A  handsome  and  broad  canal  forms  a  communi- 
cation between  the  river  and  the  fortress,  and 
within  is  distributed  by  various  branches,  so  as  to 
communicate  with  the  palace,  arsenal,  granaries, 
and  other  public  edifices.  By  this  channel  the 
taxes  and  tributes  are  brought  from  the  provinces, 
and  conducted  at  once  to  the  very  doore  of  the 
palace  or  magazines.  In  the  whole  of  this  exten- 
sive fortification  there  is  scarcelv  anything  slo- 
venly, barbarous,  or  incomplete  in  design.  The 
banks  of  the  river  and  canal,  forming  the  base  of 
the  glacis,  are  not  only  regularly  sloped  down 
ever}'where,  but  wherever  the  work  is  completed,  i 
they  are  cased  from  tlie  foundation  with  a  face  of 
solid  masonry.  The  canal  within  the  walls  is 
executed  in  the  same  perfect  manner;  and  the 
bridges  which  are  thrown  over  it  have  not  only 
neat  stone  balustrades,  but  are  paved  all  over  with 
marble  brought  from  Tonquin.'  (Crawfurd's  Em- 
bassy to  Siam,  i.  384-386.)  The  palace  is  situ- 
ated within  a  strong  inner  citadel,  consisting  of 
two  distinct  walls  or  ramparts.  The  barracks 
surround  the  whole  of  the  outer  part  of  the  cita- 
deL  The  arsenal  contains  a  vast  number  of  can- 
non, shot  and  shells,  tStc,  all  manufactured  in  the 
country.  The  public  granaries  are  also  of  enor- 
mous extent,  and  kept  full  of  com.  The  fortress 
of  Hu^  from  its  immense  size,  which  h  its  great- 
est fault,  would  require  at  least  50,000  troops  to 
garrison  it,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  Europeans : 
against  Asiatic  enemies  it  is  impregnable.  There 
are  some  building-docks  on  the  river,  and  a  laige 
fleet  of  galleys  is  usually  stationed  at  Hud  The 
river  is  not  above  400  yards  wide  at  its  entrance, 
but  within  is  little  inferior  in  breadth  to  the  rivers 
Ajf  Saigon  or  Bankok:  owing  to  a  bar  at  its 
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mouth,  however,  it  is  fitted  o  ly  for  ships  <tf  amaU 
draught.  Its  entrance  is  completely  commanded 
by  a  stone  quadrangular  ibrt,  built  in  the  Euro- 
pean style.  Its  banks  are  well  raised,  and  in  some 
places  extremely  picturesque.  The  neigfabour- 
nood  of  the  cap.' is  ever3rwhere  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  with  rice,  mulberry  trees,  and  cotton, 
and  thickly  Interspersed  with  villages.  Hu^^  is 
the  only  city  in  India,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
there  are  numerous  good  roads,  bridgea,  and 
canals.  About  10  leagues  N.  is  the  royal  mauso- 
leum, surrounded  by  magnificent  grounds,  laid 
out  by  a  late  king  of  Cochin  China.  (Craw* 
furd's  Emba&sy,  I  368-400;  White's  Voyage; 
Finlayson;  Ritter,  Asien  Erdkunde,  iii.  1006- 
1012.) 

HUESCA  (an.  Oaca)^  a  town  of  Spain,  prov, 
Aragon,  cap.  partido  same  name,  and  a  bidiop*t 
see,  85  m.  NE.  Saragossa,  and  135  m.  W.  by  N. 
Barcelona,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  railway  from 
Saragoasa  to  the  Pj-r^nees.  Pop.  10,069  in  1837. 
The  town  stands  on  a  slope  close  to  the  Isnela,  a 
tributary  of  the  Cincaa,  is  surrounded  by  waHf 
now  failing  into  decay,  and  contains  many  re- 
spectable houses.  The  chief  public  buildings  are 
a  cathedral,  4  par.  churehes,  15  convents,  a  found- 
ling hospital,  caviUxy  balrracks,  2  schools,  and  a 
university.  The  latter,  entitled  Sertortana,  com- 
prising 4  colleges,  was  founded,  in  1354,  by  Peter 
IV.  of  Aragon,  and  further  endowed  by  subse- 
quent monarchs ;  but  the  endowment,  as  in  moat 
Spanbh  universities,  is  small,  and  the  education 
is  of  a  very  inferior  description.  The  industry  of 
the  town  is  confined  to  tanning  and  the  weaving 
of  coarse  linens ;  but  the  neighbourhood  abounds 
in  grain,  wine,  and  other  fruits,  and  laige  flocks 
of  sheep  paze  on  the  surrounding  hills.  An 
annual  fair  is  held  there,  and  much  frequented. 
The  town  was  originally  founded  by  Quintus 
Sertorius,  anno  77  b.c.,  and  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  as  urhs  vidrix  Osca,  It  subse- 
quently fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  Peter  I.  of  Aragon,  after 
the  battle  of  Alcoraz,  in  1096. 

HULL  (KINGSTON  ON),  a  large  and  im- 
portant commercial  town,  river-port,  mun.  and 
parL  bor.  of  England,  and  co.  of  itself,  locally 
sitiuited  in  co.  Vork,  E.  riding,  Harthill  wap.,  oh 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Humber  estuary,  22  m.  from 
the  Spurn-head,  34  m.  SF^  York,  155  m.  N. 
London  by  road,  and  173^  by  Great  Northern 
railway.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  97,661  in  1861.  The 
pari.  bor.  includes,  besides  the  town  pars.,  those  of 
Sculcoates  and  Drypool,  and<a  portion  of  the  par. 
of  Sutton.  The  town,  which  stands  close  to  the 
confluence  of  tlie  navigable  river  Hull  with  the 
Humber,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
during  the  last  half  century.  1 1  is  well  pav^  and 
lighted  with  gas;  the  pnncipal  streets  extend 
mure  than  2  m.  along  the  Humber,  and  about  Uie 
same  distance  along  the*W.  bank  of  the  Hull; 
and  from  these  others  branch  off,  crossing  each 
other  in  different  directions,  and  covering  an  ex- 
tensive area.  Almost  the  whole  town  is  built 
with  brick:  the  older  streets  are  inconveniently 
narrow ;  but  many  recently  laid  out  are  wide  and 
regular,  containing  handsome  residences.  The 
public  buildings  are  numerous,  but,  generally 
speaking,  not  remarkable  for  beauty :  the  princi- 
pal, besides  the  churches,  are  the  Mansion-house 
(in  which  is  the  court-house  and  court  of  requests), 
the  guildhall,  exchange,  corn-exchange,  custom 
and  excise  oflices,  the  Trinity-house,  the  gaol, 
the  theatre,  and  the  citadel,  a  r^ularly -garrisoned 
fort  on  the  £.  side  of  the  river  Hull,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  stone  drawbridge  of  3  arches. 
There  is  a  good  market-house,  and  m  the  market- 


place  stands  an  equestrian  statue  of  William  III. 
xhe  town  has  also  a  handsome  Doric  column, 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Wilberforce, 
the  i^reat  advocate  ibr  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Within  the  pari.  bor.  are  12  churches,  among 
which  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  market- 
place, be^n  in  the  14th  century,  is  remarl&able 
as  one  of  Uie  best  specimens  in  £ngland  of  the 
Gothic  st}'le,  at  different  periods.  It  is  a  cruciform 
cathedfal-like  building,  from  the  centre  of  which 
rises  a  highly  ornamented  embattled  tower  with 

{nnnades,  140  ft  in  height  The  interior  is  280  ft. 
onfCf  and  72  ft,  broad.  St.  Mary's,  in  Lowgate,  was 
originally  built  at  nearly  the  *same  time  as  that 
last  mentioned ;  but  having  been  partly  destroyed 
by  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  afterwards  restored  at  dif- 
ferent p^ods,  and  with  little  taste  in  the  archi- 
tecture. There  are  also  20  places  of  worship  for 
dissenters,  a  Jews'  synagogue,  and  a  floating 
chapel  for  the  use  of  di8»enterB ;  to  all  of  these 
laige  Sunday  schools  are  attached,  which  furnish 
instruction  to  upwards  of  7,000  children.    The 

Erindpal  schools  are,  the  Grammar  School,  founded 
y  Bishop  Alcock,  in  1486,  and  chartered  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  the  instruction  is 
general  as  well  as  classical,  the  Vicar's  School, 
established  in  1734  for  60  boys ;  Cogan's  charity 
school,  endowed  with  400/L  a  year  for  the  main- 
tenance and  instruction  of  40  girls ;  the  nautical 
school  for  36  hoj9.  attached  to  the  IMnity  House ; 
with  National,  Xancastrian,  and  other  schools, 
attended  by  a  great  many  children.  The  means 
of  procuring  a  sound  education  have  been  greatly 
increased  of  late  years,  by  the  establishment  of 
several  proprietary  colleges,  which  furnish  in- 
struction in  classics,  history,  and  natural  science, 
on  a  plan  similar  to  that  pursued  at  the  University 
and  King's  Colleges,  London.  Amomi:  the  nume- 
rous endowed  charities  of  the  town,  the  oldest  is 
the  Trinity  House,  founded  in  1369,  for  the  sup-  ' 
port  of  decayed  seamen  and  their  widows,  and 
chartered  by  Henry  VIII.  The  building,  erected 
in  1763,  consists  of  4  sides  enclosing  a  square; 
the  E.  front  is  an  elevation  of  the  Tuscan  order, 
and  the  interior  comprises  2  large  and  well-pro- 
portioned coundl-chambers,  besides  offices  and 
apartments  for  32  pensioners.  A  school  within 
the  building  gives  a  useful  nautical  education  to 
the  sons  of  seamen  intended  for  the  merchant 
8er\'ice.  The  Charterhouse  hospital  (originally 
endowed  in  1380  for  poor  monks)  was  re-esta- 
blished in  1640,  and  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  poor  pensioners.  Six  other  endowed  hospitals 
or  almshouses  give  relief  to  about  70  persons. 
The  charity-hall  is  a  kind  of  poor-house,  esta- 
blished by  an  act  obtained  in  9  and  10  William 
III.:  it  was  built  by  subscription,  and  is  now 
maintained  by  the  poor-rates  raised  within  the 
bor.  The  infirmary,  a  brick  building  ornamented 
with  stone,  was  erected  in  1782;  it  accommodates 
70  in-patients,  and  furnishes  advice  and  medicine 
to  an  unlimited  number  of  out-patients :  the  ex- 
penses are  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscription. 

The  port  of  dull,  which  ranks  fourth  amongst 
those  or  the  British  empire  as  regards  tonnage,  and 
third  as  regards  value  of  exports— the  order  being, 
in  1863,  as  regards  tonnaee,  1.  London,  2.  Liverpool, 
3.  Newcastle,  and  4.  Hull ;  and,  as  regards  value  of 
exports  of  British  produce,  1.  Liverpool,  2.  London, 
and  3.  Hull — has  extensive  accommodations  for 
shipping,  which  have  been  greatly  enlarged  during 
the  present  century.  The  old  dock  formed  in 
1775  occupies  the  place  of  the  old  wall  and  ram- 
parts: it  u  1,700  ft  long,  250  ft;,  broad,  and  24  ft. 
deep.  Its  wharfs  and  q^ia^s  occupy  an  area  of 
18  acres,  and  the  entrance  is  on  the  E.  side  from 
the  Hull,  about  800  yards  above  its  month.    In 
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1807,  the  accommodation  was  ftirther  increased  by 
the  construction  of  a  dock  opening  directly  into 
th»H  umber :  it«  dimensions  are  92?  ft.  in  length, 
350  in  breadtli,  and  30  ft.  in  depth,  the  wharfs, 
Ac,  covering  an  area  of  9  acres.  A  third  dock, 
connecting  those  above  mentioned,  was  completed 
in  1829,  at  an  expense  of  18O,0O0iL:  its  water- 
surface  exceeds  6  acres,  and  affords  accommo- 
dation for  about  70  square-rigged  vessels.  Besides 
these  there  are  the  Humber  Dock,  915  ft.  long ; 
the  Junction  Dock,  645  ft.  long,  and  2  basins,  and 
tbe  Victoria  Dock.  All  these,  however,  are  found 
to  be  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  ever-growing 
commerce  of  the  town,  and  new  docks  and  basins 
are  projected.  There  is  anchorage  in  the  Humber 
in  4  to  8  fathoms. 

The  commerce  of  Hull,  which  is  very  large, 
depends  principally  on  her  advantageous  situa- 
tion. The  town  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  countries  situated  on  the 
Humber  estuary,  and  those  traversed  by  the  nu- 
merous and  important  rivers  that  have  their  em- 
bouchure in  it,  including  the  Trent,  Don,  and 
Ottse.  The  natural  facilities  for  internal  com- 
munication thus  enjoyed  by  Hull,  have  been 
greatly  extended  by  artificnal  means.  Hull  is 
now  united  by  rivers,  canals,  and  railways,  with 
Sheffield,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool ;  so 
that  it  has  become  not  merely  the  principid 
port  for  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  but  also  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  carried  on 
between  Lancashire  and  the  N.  parte  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  ^reat  articles  of  export  are  cotton 
stufis  and  twist,  woollen  soods,  hardware,  and 
earthenware.  Of  imports,  the  leading  articles  are 
wool,  bones,  timber,  hemp  and  flax,  com  and 
seeds,  m«dder,  bark,  turpentine  and  skins.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  Hull  amounted  to 
12,980,587iL  in  1859 ;  to  13,989,1231  in  1861 ;  and 
to  13,565,254/:,  in  1863.  The  gross  amount  of 
custom  duties  received  was  297^97t  in  1859; 
239,308/.  in  1861 ;  and  240,134^  in  1863.  In  the 
year  1863,  there  cleared  at  the  port  287  British 
sailing  vessels,  of  50,947  tons,  and  798  foreign 
sailing  vessels,  of  141,076  tons.  Of  steamers, 
there  cleared,  in  the  same  year,  894  British  ves- 
sels, of  314,839  tons,  and  '2bd  foreign  vessels,  of 
84,439  tons.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  there 
belonged  to  Hull  372  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and 
133  sailing  vessels  above  50,  tons;  there  were, 
besides,  15  steamers  under  50,  and  64  steamers 
above  50  tons,  the  latter  of  a  total  burthen  of 
25,366  tons. 

The  mun.  bor.,  which  received  ite  first  charter 
in  the  27th  of  Edward  I.,  was  eulaiged  by  the 
Mun.  Keform  Act,  so  as  to  be  co-extensive*  with 
the  pari,  bor.,  and  was  divided  mto  seven  wards, 
the  government  being  vested  in  14  aldermen  (one 
of  whom  is  mayor)  and  42  councillors.  Corp. 
revenue,  29,8702.  in  1861.  Quarter  and  petty 
sessions  are  held  under  a  recorder.  Hull  has  sent 
2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  38rd  of  Edward 
I.,  and  the  franchise,  previously  to  the  passing  of 
the  Keform  Act,  was  vested  in  freemen,  by  birth, 
servitude,  purchase,  or  gift.  The  limits  of  the 
present  pari.  bor.  include  (besides  the  old  bor.) 
the  entire  pars,  of  Sculcoates  and  Drvpool,  a 
small  portion  of  the  par.  of  Sutton,  and  tke  extra 
parochial  district  called  Ganisonside.  Reg.  elec- 
tors, 5,610  in  1865,  including  1,589  freemen.  The 
gross  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to 
income  tax  was  343,153/!.  in  1857,  and  322,922/. 
in  1862.  The  name  of  Kingston-on-Hull  was 
was  ^ven  to  the  town  by  Edward  I.,  who,  seeing 
its  eligibility  for  becoming  an  important  station, 
erected  a  fortress,  and  constituted  it  a  chartered 
town  and  port.     When  Edward   IIL   invaded 
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France,  in  1359,  Hull  contributed  16  ships  and 
470  mariners.  The  fortiiications,  commenced 
early  in  the  14th  century,  were  completed*  bv 
Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  a  great  benefactor  to  this 
town  during  the  reign  of  Kichard  II.  The  plague 
made  great  ravages  here  during  the  15th,  16th« 
and  17th  centuries. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Hull  was  the  first  to 
close  its  gates  against  the  king,  who  shortly  after 
besieged  it,  and  would  have  taken  it  by  stratagem, 
if  the  treachery  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  its  gover- 
nor, had  not  been  discovered  in  time  to  prevent 
its  surrender  to  the  royalists.  The  town  was 
afterwards  besieged  by  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle, 
and  successfully  defended  by  Lord  Fairfax.  The 
fortifications  were  greatly  improved  by  Charles 
II.,  and  the  citadel  was  occupied  by  a  large  body 
of  troops  in  order  to  keep  in  awe  the  inhabft.,  who 
were  considered  to  be  disaffected  to  the  Stuart 
dynasty.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  II., 
the  town,  fort,  and  garrison  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jacobite  party,  the  place  was  surprised,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  proclaimed  king  ;  the  anni- 
versary of  which  event  is  still  kept  as  a  holiday. 

HULME,  a  chapelry  and  township  of  England, 
CO.  Lancaster,  par.,  and  1^  m.  SW.  Manchester, 
at  the  termination  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater^s 
canal.  Pop.  of  township  68,433  in  1861.  The 
increase  or  pop.  has  been  extraordinary;  the 
census  of  1801,  showed  but  1,677,  and  that  of 
1881,  but  9,624  inhabitants.  Hulme  is  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  pari.  bor.  of  Manchester, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of  land  near 
the  village  or  Cornbrook,  where  the  Cornbrook 
after  passing  the  Bridgewater  canal,  runs  on  to 
the  river  Irwell.  The  Manchester  Botanic  Gar- 
den, opened  in  June,  1831,  is  here,  and  occupies 
17  acres,  beautifully  laid  out.  There  are  also 
cavalry  barracks.  The  township  is  divided  into 
seven  ecclesiastical  districts,  the  laigest,  St. 
George,  whh  a  pop.  of  27,795  in  1861.  (For 
public  buildings,  manufactures,  and  other  par- 
ticulars, see  MA^'CHESTER.) 

Hulme  Hall,  on  a  bank  above  the  Irwell,  is  an 
ancient  half-timbered  house,  with  an  inner  court. 
It  was  the*  seat  of  the  Prestwiches,  baronets,  and 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Prestwich,  in  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror.  This  family,  by  embarking  in  the 
royal  cause,  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I., 
lost  most  of  their  property ;  and  the  last  baronet. 
Sir  John  Prestwich,  a  profound  antiquary,  died  in 
absolute  poverty  about  the  year  1830.  Hulme 
Hall,  after  passmg  from  the  original  proprietors, 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
whose  heirs  still  possess  the  estate. 

HUMBER,  a  great  river,  or  rather  sBstuary,  on 
the  £.  side  of  England,  between  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire.  It  extends  from  Goole  £.  to  Hull ; 
and  thence  SE.  to  its  embouchure  between  the 
Spurn  Point  on  the  N.  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
Lmcoln  on  the  S.  This  sestuaiy  receives  the 
waters  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  Eng- 
lish rivers.  At  its  W.  extremity  it  is  joined  by 
the  Ouse  (after  the  latter  has  been  augmented  by 
the  Derwent,  the  Aire,  Ac),  and  by  the  Don ; 
and  a  little  lower  down  it  is  joined  by  the  Trent, 
and  still  lower  down  by  the  Hull  river.  Hull  is 
the  principal  port  of  the  Humber,  and  next  to  it 
are  Goole  and  Great  Grimsby.  At  Hull  spring 
tides  rise  about  22,  and  neaps  about  13  ft. ;  and  as 
there  is  at  all  times  a  considerable  d^pth  of  water 
in  the  fair-way  of  the  channel,  Hull  is  accessible 
by  ver}"  large' vessels.  Goole,  which  is  about  22 
m.  more  inland,  may  be  reached  by  vessels  draw- 
ing 15  and  17  ft.  water,  provided  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  tide.  The  basin  of  the  Humber, 
or  the  country  drained  by  the  Ouse,  lYent  and 
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other  rivers  falling  into  this  great  nstoary,  em- 
braces an  extent  of  about  10,000  sq.  m.,  compris- 
ing some  of  the  most  populous  and  fertile  districts 
in  the  kingdom. 

HUNGARY  (Hung.  Magyar  Ortzag,  Germ. 
Ungam)^  a  kingdom  of  Central  or  SE.  Europe, 
which,  taken  in  its  widest  acceptation,  includes, 
besides  Hungary  Proper,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  the 
military'  frontier  provinces,  and  Transylvania.  In 
a  more  limited  sense,  it  denotes  Hungary  l*roper. 
with  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  to  the  exclusion  of  thi* 
other  provs.  Hungary,  thus  considered,  is  situ- 
ated between  44©  5'  8''  and  49°  39'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  14°  29'  and  26^  30'  E.  long.  The  chain 
of  the  Carpathians  forms  the  boundary  of  Hun- 
gary on  the  NW.,  N.,  and  NE.  They  stretch 
from  the  Danube,  near  Presburg,  in  the  form  of  a 
circle,  towards  Moravia,  Galicia,  and  Transylvania, 
until  they  meet  the  Danube  a  second  time  at  the 
ravine  called  the  Iron  Gates.  On  the  S.,  the  Da- 
nube and  the  Save  separate  the  kingdom  fh>m  the 
Turkish  provs.  of  Ser\'ia  and  Bosnia,  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  latter  river  with  the  Unna :  which 
thence  continues  to  mark  the  boundary.  Hun- 
gar}r  may  be  considered  generally  as  a  large  plain 
sloping  to  the  S.,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
heights  of  different  elevation,  but  most  consider- 
able in  the  N.  sections  of  the  kingdom. 

MomUabu. — The  first  group  of  hills  which  mna 
N.  from  the  Danube,  near  Presburg,  is  named  the 
Little  Carpathians,  and  is  of  small  extent  and 
inconsiderable  elevation.  Granite  and  gneiss, 
overlaid  by  grauwack^,  form  a  large  portion  of 
this  group.  The  adjoining  group,  named  the  Sa- 
vorina,  is  also  composed  of  grauwack^  A  third 
group  called  the  Jablunka  range,  terminates  with 
the  rass  of  Jablunka,  through  which  the  high 
road  from  the  valley  of  the  Waag  passes  int<» 
Silesia.  The  formations  in  the  last-named  group 
are  grauwackd  on  primitive  limestone^  which 
reaches  a  height  of  1,500  to  2,000  ft.  On  the  £. 
side  of  the  Jablunka  Pass  a  chain  of  mountains 
commences,  which  stretches  E.  to  thebuiks  of  the 
Dunajec.  The  formations  of  this  chain  are,  as  far 
as  Neumarkt,  the  same  with  tlie  Jablunka ;  the 
summit  being  all  of  limestone,  with  grauwaeke 
superimposed.  At  Neumarkt  the  great  sandstone 
formation  commences,  and,  for  an  extent  of  more 
than  400  m..  constitutes  the  leading  feature  of  the 
£.  Carpathians.  Between  the  Dunajec  and  the 
Poprad,  a  branch  of  the  Magura  chain,  situated 
altogether  in  Galicia,  stretches  to  the  SW.,  and 
connects  with  the  chain  now  described  an  isolated 
group  of  lofty  mountains,  the  naked  summiu  of 
which  rise,  like  so  many  gigantic  sugar-loaves, 
from  the  vale  of  the  Waa'g  and  the  plain  of  Zips. 
This  is  the  Tatra  group,  in  which  some  of  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Carpathians  are  found. 
The  summits  of  the  Tatra  are  of  granite  and 
^eiss,  bare  of  vegetation,  and  varying  annually 
m  elevation,  from  the  effects  of  thunderstorms  and 
the  melting  of  the  snow  which  covers  them  for  a 
great  portion  of  the  year.  'Ihe  large  mountain 
group,  of  which  the  Kralowa  Hora  forms  the 
highest  summit,  covers  a  large  portion  of  NW. 
Hungary.  In  some  parts,  the  hills  sink  low  upon 
the  plain,  allowing  easy  passage  to  the  railroad 
from  the  capital  ofHungary  to  Debreczin  and  Uie 
frontier  of  Russia.  On  the  £.,  the  Tatra  chain  is 
bounded  by  the  valley  of  the  Gran,  on  the  W.  bv 
the  Waag.  The  principal  portion  of  the  Matra 
group  is  likewise  formed  of  trachyte,  mingled 
occasionally  with  granite. 

Branching  from  the  N.  Carpathians,  in  the  be- 
ginning only  as  a  succession  of  heights,  traveraing 
tlie  level  country  of  Zips,  another  trachyte  moun- 
tain chain  of  considerable  elevation  runs  S.  be- 
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tween  the  riven  Hemad  and  Bodfog,  and  {oina 
the  TheiM  near  Tokay.  This  mountain  chain, 
named  the  Hegvalla,  isfamoas  for  the  opals  found 
within  it,  as  well  as  for  the  wine  siown  upon  its 
H.  slope.  On  the  E.  bank  of  the  Poprad,  a  long 
unbroken  diain  of  the  Carpathians  stretches  E.  as 
far  as  the  sources  of  the  Save,  and  thence  S£.  to 
the  sources  of  the  Theiss. 

On  the  W.,  Transylvania  is  divided  from  Hun- 
frary  by  a  chain  of  low  mountains,  lying  between 
the'Szamos  and  the  Maros,  two  rivers  which  flow 
W.  to  join  the  Theiss.  Though  the  summits  of 
this  chain  nowhere  exceed  8,600  ft.,  it  is  yet  ex- 
tremely ru^red  and  precipitous.  In  the  N.  part, 
limestone  rises  above  the  sandstone ;  and  in  the 
S.  summits,  gneiss  and  granite  break  through  the 
upper  strata. 

These  mountains  are  composed  of  Jnia  lime- 
stone, resting  on  transition  limestone  and  mica 
slate,  with  occasional  interruption  of  sj^enite,  por- 
phyry, and  other  volcanic  matters,  nch  in  veins 
of  metal  of  various  kimls.  They  stretch  between 
the  Maros,  Csema,  and  Danube.  The  frontier  of 
the  Banat  towards  Wallachia  and  Transylvania, 
is  formed  by  the  last  offsets  of  the  Carpathians 
towards  theDanube,  In  the  valley  of  which  river 
the  mica  date  of  the  Banat  gives  place  to  lime- 
stone. The  rocks  that  close  in  the  river  as  it 
leaves  Hungary,  and  which  are  named  the  Qi$- 
wura,  are  composed  of  limestone,  traversed  by 
broad  veins  of  quartz.  This  passage,  between  the 
£.  Carpathians  and  the  N.  of&ets  of  the  Balkan, 
which  meet  them  on  the  Servian  side,  is  more  than 
70  m.  in  length,  and  ends  with  the  daneeruus  rapid 
named  the  Iron  Gate.    (See  Damubb.; 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  near  Presbuig, 
are  the  Leitha  mountains,  which  form  the  boun- 
dary towards  Austria,  and  are  offsets  from  the 
Alps,  as  they  subside  iVom  Styria  towards  the  Da- 
nube. Granite  and  gneiss  appear  in  the  highest 
summits,  on  which  sandstone  and  limestone  for- 
mations lie  superimposed.  The  Bakony  Forest 
hills  stretch  from  the  Danube  towards  the  S., 
dividing  the  lesser  from  the  great  plain  of  Lower 
Hungary.  Near  the  mouth  of  tne  Drave,  this 
chain  dividing  that  river  from  the  Save,  subsides 
to  the  plain,  but  rises  soon  after  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  which  .turns  E.  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  these  heights.  The  summits  of  the  greater 
part  of  these  offsets  from  the  Alps  are  limestone, 
overlaid  by  tertiary  formations,  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  where  serpentine  and  schist 
rise  in  bold  masses  above  the  secondary  rocks. 
This  chain  of  heights,  called  the  Fraska  Gora, 
terminates  at  Szankamien,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Theiss. 

The  Julian  Al{w  and  their  offsets  cover  Croatia 
and  the  Hungarian  coast  districts,  the  Capella 
and  YiUebich  being  the  last  branches  of  this  range 
towards  the  S. 

Vales, — In  the  N.  of  Hungary,  the  valleys  are 
very  numerous,  and  highly  picturesque.  The  glens 
in  the  Tatra  mountains  are  wildly  romantic,  offer- 
ing every  variety  of  rocky  scenery,  and  being  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  lakes  and  waterfalls. 
The  valley  of  the  Waag  is  most  extensive,  being 
more  than  200  m.  long.  The  rocks  of  Sulyo, 
where  the  Waag  crosses  the  ridge  of  the  Tatra, 
are  amongst  the  most  pictnresoue  in  Europe. 
The  valley  of  Kohlbach,  that  of  the  Jablunka 
Pass,  and  of  the  five  lakes  in  the  high  Carpathian 
groups,  the  vale  of  the  Czema,  in  the  hills  of  the 
Banat,  near  the  baths  of  Mehadia,  are  all  highly 
beautiful,  and,  in  mountain  chains  of  less  extent, 
would  be  deemed  grand.  The  valleys  of  the  Save 
(the  S>'Tmia)  and  the  Drave  contain  some  of  the 
finest  land  and  scenery  of  Europe.    The  climate 


is  like  that  of  the  N.  6f  Italy,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  unparalleled. 

i'/iams.— The  plains  of  Hungary  are  reiy  re- 
markable, the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  con- 
sisting of  two  extensive  levels.  The  plain  of 
Upper  Hungary,  by  far  the  smaller  of  the  two,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Lesser  Carpathians  and  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  NW.  counties;  W. 
by  the  Leitha  mountains,  and  the  offsets  of  the 
Styrian  Alps,  which,  as  well  as  the  Croatian  Hills, 
confine  it  also  on  the  S.;  the  Bakony  Forent 
forming  its  E.  boundary  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the 
Danube.  This  plain  is  traversed  bv  the  Danube 
from  W.  to  E.,  and  is  watered  berides  by  the 
Raab,  Waag,  and  Xeitra.  The  Lake  of  Neu- 
siedler-See,  at  the  fuot  of  the  Leitha  hills,  issues 
from  great  marshes  lying  between  it  and  the 
Danube.  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  more  fertile  on 
the  N.  than  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  but  it 
everywhere  produces  good  and  abundant  crops  of 
com. 

Near  Buda,  the  Danube,  breaking  through  the 
mountains  of  the  Bakony  Forests  and  the  Matra 
chain,  enters  the  huge  plain  of  Hungary,  which  it 
traverses  N.  to  S.,  from  Waitzen  to  Dalya,  whence 
its  course  is  E.  The  great  plain  is  bounded  W.  by 
the  Bakony  Forest  hills ;  N.  by  the  Heg^'alla,  and 
offsets  of  the  Carpathians;  the  frontier  hills  of 
Transylvania  bound  it  E. ;  and  the  high  lands  of 
Servia  and  Slavonia  on  the  S.  The  extent  of  this 
plain  is  estimated  at  1,700  sq.  German  miles,  or 
86,000  sq.  English  miles,  and  is  consequently  about 
4,000  sq.  m.  larger  than  Irehmd.  In  the  whole 
plain  scarcely  a  single  point  is  more  than  100  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  Danube,  which,  in  this  part 
of  its  course,  is  800  ft.  above  the  Black  Sea.  This 
plain  is  watered  by  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Drave  and  Save,  the  Theiss,  with  its  affluent 
the  SzamoB,  Maros,  KGrOs,  &c  The  fall  is  every- 
where veiy  trifling,  and  the  greater  part  of  these 
streams  have  a  winding  course,  through  a  country 
flooded  by  the  slightest  increase  of  their  waters. 
Many,  such  as  the  KlMs  and  Theiss,  form  a  suc- 
cession of  swamps,  and  the  whole  marshy  land  of 
the  plain  is  estimated  to  cover  a  surface  of  2,426 
sq.  m.,  which  is  wholly  reclaimable.  The  Balaton 
Lake  lies  at  the  SW.  extremity,  at  the  fall  of  the 
Bakony  Forest  hills.  With  the  exception  of  some 
extensive  sandy  tracts  near  Debreczin,  and  in  the 
CO.  of  Pest,  the  whole  of  this  plain  contains  some 
of  the  richest  soil  of  Europe. 

Riven, — The  numerous  rivers  which  water 
Hungary  fall,  with  one  sole  exception,  into  the 
Danube,  which  traverses  the  kingdom  in  a  general 
SE.  dunection.  The  distance  along  the  stream, 
from  Presburg,  where  it  enters,  to  Orsova,  where 
it  leaves,  Hungary,  is  580  m.  Its  direction  from 
Presbuig  to  Waitzen  is  E. ;  but  here  it  makes  a 
sudden  turn  S.,  and  runs  S.  to  the  juncture  of  the 
Drave,  from  which  point  its  general  course  to  Or- 
sova is  E.  by  S.  Of  the  80  navigable  rivers  which 
are  its  tributaries,  several  of  the  largest  belong  to 
this  country.  The  laigest  and  most  important  is 
the  llieiss,  420  m.  long,  rising  in  Transylvania, 
and  flowing  NW.  to  lat,  48©  8(y  N.,  and  long.  229 
10'  E.,  whence  it  runs  S.  by  W.,  in  a  very  irregular 
channel,  which,  for  about  180  m.,  is  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Danube.  Its  chief  tributary  is  the 
Maros.  (See  Theiss.)  The  other  aflluents  on 
the  N.  side  are  the  Waag  and  Neutra,  the  Gran 
and  the  Eapel.  Of  the  S.  aflluents,  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Drave,  which  rises  in  the  Pnszther- 
thal  of  the  Tyrol,  and  has  an  E.  course  of  880  m. 
through  a  plain  country;  it  is  navigable  from 
Villach,  in  Carinthia.  (See  Dravk.)  The  second 
in  size  is  the  Save,  which  rises  in  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  runs  E.  by  S.,  joining  the  main  stream  near 
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Belgrade.  Loigth  aboat  840  m.  The  Raab  ib  of 
confdderable  size ;  but  the  rest  are  unimportant. 
Since  1851,  regular  lines  of  steamers  are  running 
on  all  the  navigable  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Danube.    (For  further  particulars,  see  Danube.) 

The  only  river  which  rises  in  Hungary  and  does 
not  belong  to  the  r^on  of  the  Danube,  is  the 
Poprad,  the  source  of  which  is  in  the  Krivan,  very- 
near  that  of  the  White  Waag.  The  Poprad 
traverses  the  level  country  of  Zips,  passes  through 
the  mountains  near  Mussj'na,  into  Galicia,  and 
unites  with  the  Dunajec,  which  falls  into  the 
Vistula.  At  Lublo,  in  Zips,  the  Poprad  is  navi- 
gable for  rafts. 

CanaU, — No  country  is  better  adapted  for,  or 
more  needs,  canals  than  Hungary.  The  gieater 
number  of  those  hitherto  made  have  been  cut  to 
regulate  the  courses  of  winding  rivers.  Such  are 
the  Leitha  canal,  in  the  co.  of  Wieselburg;  the 
Albert-Karasicza  canal,  in  the  co.  of  Baranv,  and 
the  cuts  for  the  regulation  of  the  K5r58,  in  ^eves 
CO.,  and  of  the  Bersava,  in  the  Banat^  Other  cuts, 
on  a  large  scale,  regulate  the  course  of  the  La- 
torcza  in  the  co.  of  Beresrh,  and  of  the  Surviz,  in 
the  COS.  of  Wesprim,  Sthulweissenbiug,  Tolna,  and 
SzUmegh.  The  most  remarkable  canal  in  Hun- 
gary, however,  is  the  Francis  or  Bacs  canal,  be- 
tween the  Theiss  and  the  Danube.  It  is  nearly 
70  m.  long,  and  at  the  level  of  the  wate;r  is  8  ft. 
deep  and  60  ft.  broad.  The  difference  between 
the  levels  of  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss  is  27  ft., 
which  is  carried  off  by  locks.  The  entire  cost  of 
this  undertaking  was  300,0002.  A  similar  canal 
between  the  Iheiss,  near  Szegedin,  and  the 
Danube,  near  Pest,  is  projected. 

The  Bega  canal,  between  the  Temes,  near  Te- 
meswar.  and  the  Theiss,  near  Tittel,  is  on  a  smaller 
scale,  but  a  most  useful  undertaking,  and  a  source 
of  great  prosperity  to  the  Banat. 

£aAe«. — Hungary  possesses  two  of  the  largest 
lakes  of  Europe;  the  Neusiedler-See  (Hung. 
Fertd-Tava)t  in  Upper  Hungary,  lying  S.  of  the 
Danube,  in  the  cos.  of  Oedenburg  and  Eisenburg, 
is  25  m.  long,  12  m.  broad,  and  from  9  to  18  fU 
deep.  Its  waters  rise  and  fall  without  apparent 
cause,  often  receding  from  the  banks,  and  then 
again  filling  and  overflowing  them.  Lake  Ba- 
laton, situated  in  the  great  plain,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  Neusielder-See,  is  nearly  50  m.  long 
by  10  m.  broad,  and  receives  the  river  Syala  on 
the  W.  side.  The  water  is  very  slightly  tainted 
with  salt*  Besides  large  lakes,  Hungary  pos- 
sesses an  almost  inconceivable  number  of  stagnant 
sheets  of  water.  Some  in  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, though  small,  are  especially  worthy  of 
notice ;  these  are  the  White,  the  Green,  and  the 
Ked  lakes.  The  Green  Lake  is  4,764,  the  White 
Lake  5,224  fit.  above  the  sea,  and  both  are  enclosed 
by  high  and  precipitous  granite  rocks.  There  are 
many  mineral  spnngs  in  Hungary,  the  principal 
of  which  are  at  Mehadia,  in  the  Banat,  at  Trent- 
chin  on  the  Waag,  and  at  Bartfeld,  in  the  N. 
chain  of  the  Carpathians. 

CVima^— The  climate  of  Hungary  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  kinds,  or  degrees,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  surface  of  the  country.  The  cUmate  of 
the  Carpathians,  including  the  high  lands  of  N  W. 
Hungary,  is  coldest,  and  that  of  the  great  plain  is 
the  warmest ;  the  climate  of  the  high  lands  S.  of 
the  Danube  being  a  mean  between  both.  The 
mean  temperature  of  Buda,  which  represents  the 
mean  climate  of  Hungary,  is  stated  to  be  10^ 
Keaumur,  or  54^  80'  Fahr.,  corresponding  nearly 
with  the  mean  temp,  of  Nantes.  At  Nantes,  how- 
ever, the  difference  between  the  winter  and  sum- 
mer averages  15^  Keaum.,  and  the  range  is  17° ; 
whereas,  at  Buda,  the  average  difference  is  21°, 


and  the  range  2S9,  In  the  great  plidn  the  mean 
temp,  is  12°' 48'  Reaum.,  or  the  same  as  at  Milan. 
(Beighaus.)  The  mean  fall  of  rain  at  Buda  is  16 
inches,  the  number  of  rainy  days  being  about  112; 
the  average  of  all  Germany  being  150  days.  In 
the  high  Carpathians,  the  yearly  average  is  doubt- 
less very  much  neater;  whereas  the  summer  and 
autumn,  in  the  low  lands,  are  usually  seasons  of 
drought,  unfavourable  alike  to  agriculture  and 
river  navigation. 

VegetaMe  jProduelioiu.— The  products  of  Hun- 
gary embrace  all  the  plants  indigenous  to  Europe, 
from  the  Iceland  moss,  gath»«d  on  the  Carpa- 
thians, to  the  rice  and  cotton  plant,  so  successfullv 
cultivated  in  the  Banat,  and  the  olive,  which 
thrives  in  the  coast  district  In  the  hills,  especially 
in  the  Carpathian  district,  fir  forests  abound ;  but 
along  the  plains  and  vallevs  of  the  Save  and  the 
Drove,  extensive  oak  and  beech  forests  are  found. 
The  oak  forests  yield  laige  quantities  of  gall 
apples,  and  large  herds  of  swine  are  fattened  on 
the  acorns  and  beech  mast.  The  increase  of  pop. 
ever^'where  introduces  improved  fruit  plantations, 
and  the  S.  slope  of  every  elevation  is  found  coverett 
with  vines  and  orchards.  The  well-known  liqueur 
Skwowitza  {Sfava  plum)  is  made  from  the  plums 
grown  in  the  S.  parts.  The  grapes  are  of  various 
kinds,  and  one  species,  theformtnt  grape,  of  which 
the  Tokay  wine  is  made,  is  peculiar  to  Hungary. 
The  extent  of  the  wine  country,  including  the  fall 
of  the  hHb,  to  the  two  plains  and  the  valleys  of 
the  Save  and  Drave,  is  more  than  2,000  English 
miles  long,  measured  in  a  straight  line.  Many 
districts,  such  as  the  Fraska  Gora  hills  m  Slavonic, 
and  the  hills  near  Buda,  yield  a  heavy  red  wine, 
which,  with  care,  might  easily  be  fitted  for  ex- 
portation. The  water  melon  in  the  great  plain 
has  obtained  a  kind  of  national  celebrity ;  it  often 
attains  a  weight  of  80  lbs.  and  upwards.*  Tobacc«> 
is  particularly  fine.  Dye-plants  of  all  kinds, 
madder,  woad,  and  safifower,  succeed  wherever 
they  are  cultivated ;  but  what  is  of  far  more  con- 
sequence, the  soil  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  which  is  largely  exported. 
Of  other  cereal  plants,  little  more  is  grown  than  is 
required  fur  local  consumption,  excepting  maize, 
much  of  which  is  sent  to  Italy.  Kapeseed  and 
hemp,  also  the  produce  of  the  marshes,  are  objects 
of  trade ;  and  poppies,  for  oil,  are  much  cultivated. 
The  laurel,  the  lanrus  linus,  arbutus,  cedar,  and 
other  evergreens,  are  too  tender  co  bear  the  winter 
cold. 

^aiiiMi/«.~Among  the  animals,  the  bear  of  the 
Carpathians  is  the  most  Temarkid)le ;  and  in  au- 
tumn he  often  visits  the  oak  and  beech  forests  of 
the  low  countries:  wolves  are  more  numeruus. 
The  small  lynx,  wild  cat,  and  wild  boars  are  found 
in  all  jparts.  There  are  manv  varieties  of  the  dog ; 
one  or  the  finest  is  the  wolf-dog,  found  in  every 
shepherd's  cottage.  The  chamois  and  marmot  are 
inhab.  of  the  Carpathians;  and  stags,  roebucks, 
foxes,  and  hares  are  common,  though  seldom  pre- 
served for  game.  Among  birds,  the  golden  eagle, 
as  a  stray  visitor,  and  the  stone  eagle,  more  fre- 
quently, various  kinds  of  kites,  hawks,  bustards, 
and  woodcocks,  partridges,  and  black  game;  and 
all  kinds  of  domestic  fowls  thrive  remarkably  in 
the  S.  parts,  and  have  beautiful  plumage.  Herons^ 
plumes  are  taken  as  rent  in  some  parts  of  Tran- 
sylvania. Fish  abound  in  the  rivers  of  Hungary, 
especially  in  the  Theiss,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
richest  fish-river  in  Europe;  amongst  these,  the 
sturgeon  and  the  fogasch  of  Lake  Balaton  {Perca 
lucioperea)  are  much  esteemed.  The  entomology  of 
Hungary  is  richer  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope, owing  to  the  extensive  forests  and  large 
swampy  tracts  of  the  warmer  districts.    In  th» 
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forests  along  the  Save^  cantharides  are  gathered. 
Wasps  and  hornets  build  enormous  nests  in  the 
sandy  plains,  which  are  not  exterminated  without 
difficulty  and  danger.  Swarms  of  gnats  of  pecul  iar 
kinds  occur  in  the  Banat.  One  kind,  which  is 
harmle^  is  peculiar  to  the  river  Theiss,  and  in- 
creases 80  rapidly  at  the  breeding  time,  as  to  cover 
the  stream  like  a  thick  coat  of  moss,  and  even  to 
impede  the  navigation.  In  this  state,  the  masses 
of  insects  are  collected  by  the  peasantry',  and 
gi%'en  as  food  to  the  cattle.  Another  more  for- 
midable insect,  the  Columbacx  gnat,  issues  from 
the  caverns  of  limestone  rocks  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  and  spreads  in  swarms  over  the  ad- 
jacent plains,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  cattle. 
Locusts  are  often  met  vrith ;  and  the  destruction  of 
their  eggs,  which  they  lay  deep  in  the  earth,  is  a 
work  of  great  labour.  The  leeX;hes  of  S.  H  ungary, 
especially  those  from  the  Neusiedler^See,  form*  a 
considerable  article  of  trade.  (Paget's  Hung.,  i. 
39.) 

MineraU, — ^The  minerals  are  very  important. 
Nearly  all  the  metals  are  met  with*  in  the  king- 
dom. They  are  mosdy  found  in  the  central  tra- 
chyte groups  of  N  W.  Hungary.  Gold  is  found  at 
iSchemnitz,  in  a  whitish  compact  limestone,  alter- 
nating with  syenite  and  porphyrv.  At  K5nigs- 
berg,  Telke  Banya,  and  in  the  still  richer  mines  of 
Nag;^  Banya,  on  the  frontier  of  Transylvania,  the 
ore  18  found  in  small  conglomerations,  or  thin 
veins,  in  soft  sandlike  masses  of  decayed  pumice- 
stone,  Iving  on  and  in  excavations  of  the  trachyte, 
or  on  tile  porphyry,  exactly  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  the  ores  described  by  Humboldt,  in 
the  Mexican  mines  of  Villalpando.  Silver,  cop- 
per, and  lead  are  found  mingled  with  cold  at  Kum- 
nitz,  Schemnitz,  Nagy  Banya,  Telke  Banva,  in 
the  trachite  group  of  the  Hegyalla,  near  "f  okav, 
and  in  the  Banat.  A  solution  of  copper,  locally 
known  as  cement-water,  is  found  in  many  parts; 
unil  from  this  copper  is  easily  obtained.  Sulphur 
and  arsenic  are  found  at  all  the  above-named 
places;  the  former  in  masses  at  Radob6i,  in  Croa- 
tia. Another  mineral  peculiar  to  the  trachyte  and 
p)rph5'ry  rocks  is  the  alum-stone,  found  in  the 
oreccias  of  Bcrcgh,  near  Tokay,  and  Parad,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  Matra  mountains,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances of  position  and  qualitv  with  the  alum- 
stone  of  the  Apennines.  Cobaft  is  a  valuable 
mineral,  which  occurs  in  many  parts,  but  espe- 
cially at  Dobschau,  in  the  N.  of  Hungary.  In 
the  extensive  sandstone  hill  stretching  from  the 
Dunajoc  to  the  Transylvanian  frontier,  coal-beds 
occur,  containing  laige  (quantities  of  the  carbonate 
of  iron,  sotne  of  which  yield  81  per  cent,  of  metaL 
Mineral  salt  is  found  extensively  in  the  same 
sandstone  in  the  N.  of  Hungar}'  and  Croatia.  The 
richest  mines  are  those  of  the  county  of  Marmaros. 
Indeed,  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  great  olain 
of  Hungary  is  by  some  attributed  to  the  abun- 
dance of  the  various  salts,  muriates,  and  others, 
that  mingle  with  the  soil,  and  which  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  appearance  of  the  numerous  ponds  which 
yield  soda,  and  fh>m  their  colour  are  termed  vohitti 
laket.  These  soda-lakes  are  scattered  over  the 
great  plain,  from  the  county  of  Szathmar  to  that 
of  Bacs;  and  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Danube,  in  the 
counties  of  Stuhlweissenburg  and  Oedenbeig. 
Nitre  is  found  in  these  counties  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  supply  the  whole  empire.  The  last  mine- 
ral production  to  be  mentioned  is  opal,  found  in 
clumps  of  a  siliceous  stone,  met  with  in  pearl-stone 
rocks.  (Beudant.)  The  pearl  stone  presents  it- 
self in  connection  with  trachyte  and  porphyry,  in 
several  parts  of  Hungarv,  over  a  range  of  600  sq. 
ra. ;  and  rising  900,  and  even  1,200  fi  above  the 
adjacent  plains.    The  clumps  above  mentioned 


are  hollow,  the  inside  surface  coloured,  and  consist- 
ing of  delicate  siliceous  substances— sometimes 
chalcedony,  sometimes  the  stone  called  half-opaL 
The  opal  is  found  within  it,  lying  in  the  hollows, 
like  a  kernel  in  a  nutshell,  exactly  as  Humboldt, 
in  similar  geological  strata,  found  the./Sre  opeUj  at 
Zimapan,  in  Mexico.  The  hyalite  partakes  both 
of  the  nature  of  the  opal  and* of  the  chalcedony; 
and,  as  well  as  the  garnet,  is  found  in  the  clefts  of 
the  pearl-stone  rocks.  The  greatest  extent  of 
pearl-stone  rocks  occurs  in  the  Hegyalla,  or  Tokay 
group,  where  the  celebrated  opal  mines  of  Czeme- 
witza  are  situated,  not  far  from  Eperies,  which  an- 
nually yield  a  considerable  quantity ;  but,  being 
farmed  by  a  private  speculator,  nothing  is  suffered 
to  transpire  respecting  their  product  The  most 
beautiful  are  the  Iris  opals,  which  are  seldom  found 
larger  than  a  fhmc  piece,  and  whose  beauty  seems 
to  depend  on  the  water  with  which  they  .are  satu- 
rated, as  they  lose  their  brilliancy  on  being  heated, 
but  r^ain  it  when  laid  in  water.  The  laigest  opal 
of  which  we  have  any  account  (weight  17  oz.)  is 
preserved  in  the  mineralc^cal  cabinet  of  Vienna. 
The  fire  opal  is  next  in  pnce;  then  come  the  half- 
opals,  the  iasper  opal,  and  wood  opals,  which  are 
very  abundant,  and  which,  as  was  before  observed, 
are  found  in  many  other  spots;  not  being,  like  the 
Iris  opal,  confined  to  the  hills  of  Czernewitza. 

Area  and  Papulation, — ^The  official  population 
returns  of  Hungary,  as  given  by  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment, are  founded  on  a  sur\'ey  of  the  country 
made  in  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  to  which  additions 
have  been  annually  made.  The  area  of  Hungary 
is  estimated  to  comprise  78,822  Eng.  sq.  m.  Ac- 
oonling  to  the  first  enumeration,  made  in  1787, 
the  countiy  had  a  population  of  7,120,394,  which 
was  found  to  have  increased  in  1805,  to  7,961,414, 
or  12  per  cent  in  18  years.  A  rough  enumeration 
or  rather  estimate  of^the  year  1820,  gave  a  pop.  of 
8,904,717,  which  was  stated  to  have  increased,  in 
1837,  to  10,276,830.  But  the  census  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  of  Oct.  31,  1857,  only  found  a  popu- 
lation, exclusii-e  of  military',  of  9,900,785,  showing 
that  either  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  de- 
creased, or,  what  seems  more  probable,  that  the 
previous  estimates  had  been  too  high.  Hungary 
contains  several  lai^e  cities.  Pest,  at  the  census 
of  1857,  bad  a  pop.,  excl.  military,  of  136,566 ; 
Buda,  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  immediately 
opposite,  65,240 ;  and  Debreczin,  37,480.  Several 
towns  count  between  20,000  and  30,000  inhabs. ; 
and  even  many  villages  are  equally  p^ipulous.  In 
Mdnter,  the  rural  pop.  is  usually  collected  in  the 
villages ;  but  in  summer  they  are  scattered  acconl- 
ing  to  their  occupations  and  possessions,  living 
either  in  small  houses  on  the  Pusztas,  where  the 
cattle  graze,  or  in  detached  farming  establish- 
ments, which  are  often  at  a  considerable  distance 
fn>m  the  villages.  During  the  grazing  season,  the 
peasants,  in  large  numbere,  spend  their  time  with 
the  flocks  and  herds  intrusted  to  them,  in  the  ex- 
tensive pastures.  The  increasing  subdivision  of 
proiierty  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  this  nomadic 
system.  The  herdsmen  are  distinguished  by  dif- 
ferent names,  such  as  the  hoise-herd,  the  oow-henl, 
and  the  swine-herd. 

The  people  of  Hungai}'  consist  of  six  distinct 
races,  namely,  the  Magyars,  the  Germans,  the 
Slowacks,  or  Slavonians,  the  Croats,  the  WalU- 
chians,  and  the  Kusniaks.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
the  exact  numbers  of  each,  as  there  is  a  great 
blending  of  races  through  all  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  west,  where  the  (ierman  and 
Magyar  elements  fuse  into  each  other.  It  is  oom- 
monlv  asserted  that  one-half  the  inhabitants  are 
true  Magyars. 

Condition  of  th€  People,— In  the  provs.  on  this 
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side  the  Theias,  the  Magyars  come  into  contact 
with  the  Kuaniaks;  in  the  prov.  beyond  the 
TheisB,  with  the  Wallachiana  and  lUvrian  or  Ser- 
vian Slavonians;  in  the  prov.  on  this  side  the 
Danube,  with  the  Croatians,  and  in  that  beyond 
the  Danube  Tvith  the  Slowacks,  or  Slavonians. 
The  Magyars  thus  occupv  the  heart  of  a  country 
bounded  on  every  side  by  other  nations,  which, 
separately  taken,  'are  inferior  to  them  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  are,  besides,  disunited  by  religious 
difFerences.  Of  the  4,000,000  or  6,000,000  of  Ma- 
gyars, more  than  one-half  are  Protestants,  the  Cal- 
vmistic  confession  being  that  most  spread  amongst 
them.  They  are  a  manly  and  active  race,  possess- 
ing frankness  of  character,  and  many  other  esti- 
mable qualities.  Their  general  manner  is  serious ; 
but  in  the  hours  of  gaiety  and  feasting  they  in- 
dulge in  tumultuous  joy.  The  advantage  pos- 
aematd  by  the  Magyar  over  his  neighbours  of  other 
races  is  altogether  one  of  character,  for,  in  learn- 
ing, the  peasantry,  as  well  as  the  middle  classes, 
are  behind  the  Germans.  The  hussar  jacket,  with 
light  pantaloons,  and  the  czicsmen,  or  light  boots, 
and  a  huge  brimmed  hat,  form  the  costume  of  the 
lower  orders.  The  Hungarian  costume,  as  worn  in> 
full  dress  by  the  higher  classes  is  well  known,  and 
has  been  adopted  in  part  for  the  imiform  of  hussar 
regiments  in  almost  every  country.  The  attUa,  or 
frock,  and  the  mente^  or  long  surcoat,  trimmed  yrith 
fur,  are  often  substituted  for  the  ihlJman,  or  short 
hussar  jacket.  The  haJpak,  or  fur  cap,  with  the 
costly  neron's  feather,  forms  the  national  head- 
gear ;  and,  on  official  occasions,  the  sabre  is  an  in- 
dispensable addition  to  a  gentleman's  attire. 

The  Slowack,  or  Slavonian  inhabitant  of  the 
N  W.  parts  of  Hungar}%  belongs  to  the  same  family 
with  xhe  Moravians,  whom  he  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance, and  whose  customs  and  language  he 
preserves.  The  Croatian  peasant  is  not  so  for- 
tunate in  the  tenure  of  his  land  as  the  Slowack, 
and  feels  more  acutely  the  pressure  both  of  his 
temporal  and  spiritual  lonls.  Still  the  Wallachs 
in  E.  Hungary,  and  the  Rusniak  Slavonians  of 
the  N.,  are  far  behind  both  the  Slowacks  and 
Croatians  in  point  of  education,  and  have  a  lan- 
guage that  has  no  literature.  The  Wallachians 
almost  universally  profess  the  Schismatic,  and  the 
Kussiiiaks  the  United  Greek,  confession.  The 
lUyriana.  or  Servian  emi^pants  of  the  Banat,  use 
a  Slavonian  dialect,  simihar  to  that  of  the  Croa- 
tians, and  the  majohtv  of  the  books  printed  in 
Servia  are  written  in  this  pnmnce.  In  fact  the 
written  characters  constitute  tlie  only  difference, 
the  Ser\'ians  using  the  Russian,  while  the  Croatians 
adhere  to  the  Roman  character.  The  external 
appearance  of  the  Wallachians  at  once  declares 
tliem  to  be  strangers  amongst  the  Slavonian  and 
11  ungarian  inhabitants.  Their  light  active  figures, 
dark  complexion,  and  the  resemblance  to  Italian 
in  their  dialect,  proclaims  their  Romanic  descent. 
They  name  themselves  Romowti,  are  poor,  light- 
hearted,  but  mostly  ignorant  peasants,  fond  of 
brilliant  colours  in  their  dress,  when  their  means 
allow  of  it,  and  submissive  under  oppression. 

The  nobles  and  landed  proprietors,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  foreigners  who  have  pur- 
chased property  in  Hungary,  are  of  Mag^-ar  origin 
in  the  Hungarian  provinces,  and  mostly  Slavonians 
ill  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  Their  priWleges  are 
more  extensive  than  those  enjoyed  by  the  nobles 
of  the  continent  generally,  and  the  rank  is  held 
by  great  numbers,  whoseproperty  does  not  exceed 
that  of  a  peasant.  Their  numbers  can  only  be 
learned  approximatively,  as  they  refuse  to  submit 
tvo  any  continued  registration.  Of  late  years,  the 
higher  classes  have  been  laudably  active  in  endea- 
vuunng  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  lower 


orders^  by  the  foundation  of  schools  and  the  d^ 
tribution  of  useful  works,  and  their  private  bene- 
ficence has  been  effectually  aided  by  the  legiala- 
tive  measure  of  1836,  which  so  much  extended 
the  civil  rights  of  the  peasants.  By  the  act  of  the 
diet  of  that  year,  called  the  *  Urbartum,^  the  nobles 
gave  up  in  principle  two  of  the  most  obnoxious 
privileges  of  their  order— freedom  fn>m  tax^on, 
and  the  right  of  being  judges  in  their  own  causes 
in  manorial  courts ;  and  agreed  that  disputes  be- 
tween peasants  and  their  lords  should  be  referred 
to  a  court  formed  of  indifferent  proprietors  of 
magisterial  rank,  headed  by  the  Vtce^nhbrichter, 
or  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county.  The  former 
heavy  penalties  for  slight  offences  were  modified, 
and  appeals  were  admitted  from  these  to  the 
higher  courts  of  the  kingdom.  The  exemption 
from  taxation  was*  waived,  not  by  a  voluntary 
acceptance  of  burdens,  which  would  have  oc- 
casioned a  vast  revolution  in  property,  and  endan- 
gered one  of  the  most  valuable  advantages  of  the 
Hungarian  constitution,  but  by  the  enactment^ 
that  if  a  noble  purchased  a  peasant's  holding  liable 
to  taxation,  the  noble  should  continue  to  pay  the 
impost.  In  some  TeB\^ects  the  lords  were  placed 
in  a  disadvantageous  position  by  the  new  law,  as 
the  peasants  may  leave,  sell,  or  transfer  their 
holdings  at  will,  whereas  the  lord  has  no  power 
over  them,  except  that  of  execution  for  rent.  The 
amount  of  rent  payable  for  peasants*  holdings  was 
then,  also,  fixed  by  the  custom  of  each  county. 
The  extent  of  a  session,  or  full  peasant's  holding, 
varies  in  different  parts ;  16  jochs  of  arable  land, 
with  6  jochs  of  pasture  (together  30  acres),  being 
the  smallest,  and  the  largest  (in  the  county  of 
Arva)  being  40  jochs.  The  righ  t  of  drafting  wood 
from  the  seignorial  forests,  of  fattening  pigs  on  the 
acorns,  and  other  pri\Hleges,  still  remain  to  attest 
the  patrimonial  tie  which  once  existed  between 
the  lord  and  his  dependents.  The  peasant  gives 
for  his  holding  one  day's  labour  in  the  week,  with 
a  waggon  and  two  horses,  or  two  days'  hand 
labour  in  all  counties  excepting  the  Banat  and 
Slavonia.  These  last-named  districts  have  peculiar 
customs  respecting  tenures.  A  small  sum  or  money 
and  a  part  (l-7th  to  l-9th^  of  the  produce  are 
likewise  paid  to  the  lord,  which  may  be  redeemed, 
or  converted  into  a  rent-chai^e.  The  small  tithe 
and  the  tithe  of  reclaimed  land  were  abandoned  by 
the  landlords.  To  this  <Iecree  of  the  diet,  which, 
as  a  voluntary  act  of  self-renunciation  by  the 
nobles,  has  noparallel  in  the  annals  of  any  other 
nation,  other  measures  have  since  been  added  of 
scarcely  less  importance.  A  decree  of  the  diet  of 
1839  secures  to  the  peasant  the  right  of  disposing 
by  will  of  all  kinds  of  property.  In  1840  the  diet 
passed  a  bill,  declaring  Catholics  and  Protestants 
to  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  in  contracts  of 
marriage,  neither  confession  being  suffered  to  im- 
pose restraints  upon  the  other,  and  admitting  Jews 
to  equal  rights  with  other  commoners  throughout 
the  kingdom.  It  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder,  if 
the  Hungarian  nation  set  a  high  value  upon  a 
constitution  which  has  procured  them  so  many 
advantages,  without  exposing  the  country  to  the 
trials  and  disturbances  to  which  states  under  a 
strictly  monarchial  government  are  constantly 
subject.  To  the  Magyars  as  a  nation,  rather  than 
to  tJie  Slavonians,  is  the  merit  due  of  firmly  up- 
holding their  national  institutions. 

The  Germans,  as  settlers,  are  most  numerous 
in  Uie  county  of  Zips,  in  the  Banat,  and  in  the 
mining  dbtricts;  tliey  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
towns,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  trading  popu- 
lation is  German.  In  the  country  parts  the  inn- 
keepere  are  mostly  Germans. 

Mr.  Paget,  in  his  work,  *  Ilungar>-  and  Transx  I- 
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vania/  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
various  customs  of  the  peasantry : — *  The  cottage 
of  the  Hungarian  peasant  ^Magyar),  for  the  most 
part  a  long  one-storied  building*,  presenting  to  the 
street  only  a  gable  end,  which  is  generally  pierced 
with  two  small  windows, — or  rather  peep-holes, 
for  they  are  very  rarely  more  than  a  foot  square, 
— ^below  which  is  a  rustic  seat,  overshadowed  by 
a- tree.  The  yard  ia  separated  from  the  street, 
sometimes  by*  a  handsome  doable  gateway  and 
stately  wall ;  sometimes  by  a  neat  fence  formed 
of  reeds,  or  of  the  straw  of  maiase :  and  sometimes 
by  a  broken  hedge,  presenting  that  dilapidated 
stat«  of  half  freedom,  half  restraint,  in  which  pigs 
and  children  so  much  delight,  where  they  can  at 
once  enjoy  liberty  and  set  at  nought  control. 
Parsing  through  the  gateway  of  one  of  these  cot- 
tages, we  entered  the  first  door  which  led  into  the 
kitchen,  on  either  side  of  which  was  a  good>sized 
dwelling-room.  The  kitchen,  whitewashed  like 
the  rest  of  the  house,  was  itself  smaU,  and  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  a  hearth  4  ft.  high,  on  which 
was  blazing  a  wood  fire,  with  nrepaiations  for  the 
cvenug  meal.  The  room  to  tne  left,  with  the  two 
little  peep'boles  to  the  street,  was  evidently  the 
best,  K)r  It  was  that  into  which  they  were  most 
anxious  to  show  us.  In  one  comer  was  a  wooden 
seat,  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  before  it  an  oaken 
table,  so  solid  that  it  seemed  fixed  there  too ;  on 
the  opposite  side  stood  the  large  earthenware 
stove;  while  a  third  comer  was  occupied  by  a 
curious  phenomenon — a  low  bedstead,  heaped  up 
to  the  ceihn^  with  feather-beds.  The  use  of  this 
piece  of  furniture  completely  puzzled  us — to  sleep 
on  it  was  impossible;  and  we  were  obliged  to 
refer  to  the  count  for  an  explanation,  who  assured 
us  it  was  an  article  of  luxury,  on  which  the  Hun- 
garian peasant  prided  himself  highly.  For  sleep- 
ing he  prefers  to  lay  his  hard  mat  trass  on  the 
wooden  oench,  or  even  on  the  floor,  but,  like  other 
people  who  think  thfmselves  wiser,  an  exhibition 
of  profuse  expenditure  in  articles  of  luxury — 
feat-her  beds  are  his  fancy — ^flatters  his  vanity. 
These  beds  are  generally  a  part  of  his  wife's 
dowry.  In  the  favourite  comer  we  commonly 
observed — for  the  peasants  of  Zinkendorf  are 
Catholics^a  gilded  crucifix,  or  a  mdely  coloured 
Mater  doloroaoj  the  Penates  of  the  fainily,  while 
all  round  hung  a  goodly  array  of  pots  and  pans,  a 
modest  mirror,  perhaps  even  a  painted  set  of  coffee 
cups,  and  sometimes  a  drinking  cup  of  no  ordinary 
dimensions.  A  Protestant  {>ea8ant  supplies  the 
place  of  saints  and  virgins  with  heads  of  Kaiser 
Franzel  and  Prince  Schwartzenbeig,  and  not  un- 
frequently  Napoleon  and  Wellington  look  terrible 
things  at  each  other  across  the  room. 

*  The  corresponding  apartment  on  the  other  side 
of  the  kitchen  was  furnished  with  more  ordinary 
l)enches  and  tables,  and  served  for  the  common 
eating  and  sleeping  room  of  the  family.  Beyond 
this,  but  still  under  the  same  roof,  was  a  store- 
room and  dairy,  and  below  it  a  cellar.  The  store- 
room well  deserved  its  name ;  for  such  quantities 
of  turo  (kind  of  cheese),  lard,  fruits,  dry  herbs,  and 
pickles  laid  up  for  winter  use,  I  never  saw ;  and  in 
s'jme  houses  the  cellar  was  not  less  plentifully 
supplied,  and  that  too  with  very  tolerable  wine. 
The  cow-house  was  rarely  without  one  or  two 
tenants:  the  stable  boasted  a  pair,  or  sometimes 
four  horses ;  tiie  pigsties,  it  is  true,  were  empty, 
but  only  because  the  pigs  had  not  yet  returned 
from  the  stubble-fields ;  and  to  these  most  of  the 
houses  added  sheepfolds  and  poultry-pens — pre- 
senting altogether  perhaps  as  good  a  picture  of  a 
rich  and  prosperous  peasantry  as  one  could  find  in 
any  part  of  the  world.'     (i.  287.) 

*  It  would  be  easy,'  adds  the  same  writer,  '  to 


find  a  contrast  to  this: — ^Take  G ,  a  small 

village  of  the  N.  of  Hungary,  difficult  of  access 
from  the  bad  roads  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  not 
favoured  by  nature  with  the  richest  of  soils.  The 
peasants  love  the  brandy-bottle  and  hate  their 

landlord.    The  Baroa  B lives  in  Vienna,  and 

lets  his  village  to  a  greedy  Jew,  who  grinds  out  of 
the  people  every  particle  of  possible  profit,  no 
matter  now  injurious  ultimately  such  conduct 
may  prove  to  them  or  to  their  master.  The  dingy 
cottages  are  built  of  unhewn  fiis,  carelessly  put 
together,  and  plastered  with  mud  on  the  inside ; 
they  rarely  consist  of  two,  and  generally  only  of 
one  chamber,  where  the  whole  family  must  live. 
Attached  to  the  house  is  a  shed  for  the  oxen  and 

figs ;  horses  and  sheep  they  have  none.    I  confess 
cannot  speak  so  minutely  of  the  interior  of  the 

cottages  here  as  at  Z ;  for  in  ^ing  towards 

them  I  stepped  up  to  the  knees  in  a  mass  of 
putrefying  hemp ;  which,  with  the  filthy  appear- 
ance of  the  children  crowding  the  thresnold, 
effectually  cooled  my  curiosity.  Such  are  the 
varieties  to  be  found  among  the  Hungarian  pea- 
santry; nor  have  I  in  Z or  G— —  chosen 

exaggerated  instances  of  either  class.'    (i.  291.) 

Of  the  Slowack  peasantry  Mr.  Paget  does  not 
give  so  favourable  a  picture.  'The  peasant's 
house  is  almost  always  built  of  the  unhewn  stems 
of  the  pine,  covered  with  straw  thatch,  carelessly 
and  ill  made ;  its  interior  is  not  over  clean,  and 
the  pig,  oxen,  and  goata  are  on  far  too  familiar 
terms  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  It  is  rare 
amongst  them  to  see  those  neatly  fenced  farm- 
yards, latge  bams  and  stables,  and  well-made 
com  stacks,  which  are  so  often  met  with  among 
the  Magyars.  How  far  this  may  depend  on  Uie 
poverty  of  the  soil,  it  is  dUficult  to  sav^  that  it 
does  i^ot  depend  on  any  greater  severity  of  the 
landlord  in  one  case  than  in  the-  other,  as  I  have 
heard  Insinuated,  my  own  observations  convinced 
me.  The  men  are  in  general  about  the  middle 
size,  strongly  formed,  of  a  light  complexion,  with 
broad  and  coarse  features  half-shaded  bv  their 
long  flaxen  hair;  in  some  particular  districts, 
however,  there  are  found  among  them  singularly 
fine  and  handsome  men — ^as  a  military  fnend  of 
mine  observed,  ready-made  grenadiers.  The 
peasant  women  when  young  sometimes  are 
pretty,  but  harrl  labour  and  exposure  to  the  sun 
soon  deprive  them  of  all  pretensions  to  comeliness.' 
(i.  86.) 

The  Wallachians,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, stand  still  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilisation. 
*  The  Magyar  peasant  holds  the  Wallacks  in  the 
most  sovereign  contempt.  He  calls  them  a  people 
who  let  their  shirts  hang  out,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  wear  that  article  of  clothing  over  the 
l(»wer  part  of  their  dress ;  and  classes  them  yrith 
the  Jews  and  (vipsies.  Even  when  living  in  the 
same  village,  the  Mag}'ar  never  intermarries  with 
the  Wallack. 

*  That  the  Wallack  is  idle  and  dmnken,  it  would 
be  verj'  difficult  to  deny.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
harvest,  you  will  see  him  lying  in  the  sun,  sleep- 
ing all  the  more  comfortal)ly  because  he  knows 
he  ought  to  be  working.  His  com  is  always  the 
last  cut,  and  it  is  very  often  left  to  shell  on  the 
ground  for  want  of  timely  gathering,  yet  scarcely 
a  winter  passes  that  he  is  not  starving  with  hun- 
ger. If  he  have  a  waggon  to  drive,  he  is  generally 
found  asleep  at  thelwttom  of  it;  if  he  have  a 
message  to  cany,  ten  to  one  but  he  gets  dmnk  on 
the  way,  and  sleeps  over  the  time  in  which  it 
should  be  executed.  But  if  it  be  difficult  to  deny 
these  faults,  it  is  easy  to  find  a  palliation  for  them. 
The  half-forced  labour  with'Which  the  Hungarian 
peasants  pay  their  rent,  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
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produce,  not  only  a  dispoaitioiij  but  a  detemima- 
tion,  to  do  as  little  as  possible  in  any  given  time. 
Add  to  this,  that  at  least  a  third  part  of  the  year 
is  occupied  by  feasta  and  fasts,  when,  by  their 
religion,  labour  is  forbidden  them ;  that  the  double 
tithes  of  the  church  and  landlord  check  improve- 
ment; that  the  injustice  with  which  they  have 
been  treated  has  destroyed  all  confidence  injustice, 
and  every  sentiment  oi"  security ;  and  it  will  not 
then  be  difficult  to  ^eas  whv  they  are  idle.  The 
weakness  of  body  mduced  by  bad  nourishment, 
and  still  more  by  the  fasts  of  the  Greek  Church, 
which  are  maintained  with  an  austerity  of  which 
Catholicism  has  no  idea,  and  which  often  reduces 
them  to  the  last  def^ee  of  debility,  and  sometimes 
even  causes  death,  is  another  very  efficient  cause. 
Like  the  Turks,  the  Wallacks'  ornament  their 
burial-places  by  planting  a  tree  at  the  head,  and 
another  at  the  foot  of  every  grave ;  but  instead  of 
the  funeral  cypress,  they  plant  the  Swettehen,  or 
plum,  from  which  they  make  their  brandy, — a 
very  literal  illustration  of  seeking  consolation  from 
the  tomb.  For  the  death  of  near  relations  they 
moitni  by  going  bareheaded  for  a  certain  time,-^ 
a  severe  test  of  sincerity  in  a  coimtry  where  the 
excesses  of  heat  and  cold  are  so  great  as  here.  (ii. 
216.) 

The  dress  of  the  Wallachian  women  consists  of 
a  long  white  linen  shirt,  embroidered  with  red  or 
blue  wool  at  the  collar  and  cuffs;  two  aprons, 
bound  before  and  behind,  serving  in  place  of  pet- 
ticoat and  gown ;  and  these  aprons  are  not  unfre- 
quently  formed  of  coloured  laces,  hanging  down 
like  a  fringe  to  the  ankles.  The  colours  are  some- 
times very  brilliant,  and  the  stripes  run  both  hori- 
zontally and  perpendicularly,  forming  the  pattern 
of  a  Scotch  plaid.  The  Wallachians  of  Transyl- 
vania dress  more  showily  than  those  of  Hungary; 
and  their  costume  is  often  ornamental,  and  even 
rich.  A  small  sheep-skin  jacket,  trimmed  and 
richly  embroidered,  at  times,  is  occasionally  worn 
by  the  women  in  both  countries. 
*  Of  late  years,  the  exertions  of  writers  in  the 
Magyar  language  have  furnished  elementary  works 
fitted  for  schools,  as  well  as  newspapers  and  other 
)>eriodicals.  The  foundation  of  the  National  Cas- 
Mno  at  Pesth,  which  originated  with  Count  Stephan 
^;Kechenyi,  furnished  the  inhab.  and  visitors  of  the 
capital  lor  the  first  time  with  a  place  of  meeting; 
and  the  example  has  been  imitated  by  nearly  every 
town  in  the  kmgdom.  ITie  national  xjrints,  with 
<ierman  and  French  newspapers  and  reviews,  are 
now  to  be  found  in  these  clubs,  in  remote  comers 
of  the  country;  and  small  provincial  theatres  are, 
perhaps,  more  numerous  in  Hungary  than  in  any 
other  country.  Scientific  societies  have  also  sprung 
up  of  lat«  years;  that  for  the  Magyar  language 
and  literature  was  endowed  by  Coimt  Szechenyi 
with  the  sum  of  60,000  fi. ;  and  this  noble  example 
was  followed,  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  other  ma^ates. 
Agriculture, — Agriculture,  owing  to  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  is  the  most  important  branch  of  national 
industry;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  a 
market  could  be  found  for  the  produce,  the  re- 
i»ources  of  the  land  would  be  fully  developed,  which 
i«  not  the  case  at  present,  one-fourth  part  of  the 
best  land  lying  wholly  uncultivated.  The  soil, 
indeed,  coniitutes  a  so'urce  of  wealth  in  Hungarj-, 
which  bad  laws  alone  prevent  from  being  ade- 
quately worked.  In  the  N  W.  counties,  among  the 
hills,  the  Moravian  systems  of  fanning  are  met 
^fliih^ — a  natural  consequence  of  the  Slowack*s 
general  resemblance  tx>  the  Moravian  in  customs 
and  language.  This  part  of  Hungary  does  not 
produce  com  enough,  in  ordinarj-  years,  to  supply 
it  b  own  consumption,  and  imports  com,  &c.  jrom 
the  adjoining  level  districts.    The  lesser  plam  of 


Upper  Hungary  contains  many  fertile  tracta,  espe- 
cially N.  of  the  Danube,  as  well  as  the  islands 
*  Gross  and  Kleine  Schlltt' 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  distribution 
of  the  soil  of  Hungary: — 

Arable  Land  . 

Gardens. 


Vinej-ards 

Meadows  and  Pastnre 
Ponds     . 
Forests  . 


4,897.220  jocha. 

639,000 

911.200 
7.71i5,230 

850,000 
8^3,000 


The  rich  soil  of  Lower  Hungary  is  productive 
and  generally  well  tilled.  The  black  vegetable 
mould  of  the  Banat,  or  the  district  between  the 
Maros,  Theiss,  and  the  Danube,  extending  also 
over  the  counties  of  Bacs,  Arad,  Bekes,  and  Czon- 
grad,  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
wheat,  which  consequently  is  grown  as  often  as 
possible,  that  is,  according  to  the  present  system, 
once  in  three  years ;  a  crop  of  summer  com  follows, 
after  which  the  land  either  lies  fallow  or  is  sown 
with  maize.  The  immense  tracts  sown  with  grain 
in  the  great  plain  present  a  singular  spectacle  at 
harvest,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  hands  re- 
quisite to  get  in  the  crop.  A  square  piece  of 
ground  is  usually  well  beaten  at  one  end  of  the 
field;  and  if  horses  and  oxen  can  be  got  to  tread 
out  the  com  immediately,  it  is  carried  thither  at 
once,  and  trodden  out  by  their  unshod  hoofs.  This 
practice  of  treading  outthe  grain  is,  however,  most 
wasteful :  not  only  is  the  work  badly  done,  but, 
being  performed  in  the  open  field,  it 'exposes  the 
crop  to  the  chance  of  plunder,  and  to  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  weather.  Sudden  thunder-storms 
often  destroy  the  greater  part  of  a  crop. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  the  citvps  in 
manj'  parts  of  the  plain,  and  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing a  market  for  produce,  but  little  money  is  in- 
vested in  farm  buildings  to  preserve  the  grain. 
Holes  dug  in  the  earth,  and  shaped  something  like 
a  bottle,  with  a  narrow  entrance  or  neck,  are  dried 
by  burning  straw  in  them,  and  after  being  lined 
with  fresh  straw,  are  filled  up  with  wheat  dried  in 
the  sun.  These  rude  granaries  are  common  in  the 
plain  N.  of  the  Theiss,  but  have  given  way  in  the 
Banat  to  regular  granaries,  as  the  foreign  trade  in 
that  fertile  district  has  gradually  become  rc^lar. 

The  average  of  a  number  of  years  well  ascer- 
tained gives  a  produce  of  1 6  metEen  per  joch,  which, 
valued  at  1  florin  in  silver  (about  11«.  4dL  per 
quarter)  would  leave  4  fl.  per  joch  (or  about  6*. 
per  acre)  profit  to  the  landholder.  Small  tracts  of 
land,  let  on  short  terms  to  peasants  in  the  best- 
cultivated  parts  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns, 
are  sometimes  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  4,  and  even 
6  or  7  fl.  per  joch ;  but  laige  estates  are  fanned 
out  by  the  govemment  at  1  fl,  per  joch.  or  aboat 
Is.  %dL  per  acre.  From  the  end  of  June  the  ground 
lies  idle  till  the  following  April,  sheep  being  turned 
into  the  stubble  after  the  September  rains.  The 
grazing  of  the  second  year  is  more  valuable,  and 
may  be  let  at  about  2  fl.  per  acre,  where  wool- 
lowing  does  not  form  a  regular  part  of  the  farm- 
uigsystem. 

The  great  drawback  on  the  landoMrner's  profit 
in  these  productive  countries  is  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  forwarding  the  produce  to  market.'  The 
soil  of  the  great  plain  is  so  singularly  free  from 
stones,  that  road-making  is  extremely  difficult, 
and  demands  a  large  outlay,  llie  navigable  riven 
and  canals  are  by  no  means  in  a  state  to  allow  of 
their  being  used  at  all  seasons :  and  these  diffi- 
culties, added  to  the  wasteful  manner  of  getting 
in  the  com  crops,  make  it  wonderful  that  as  mu^ 
as  sixteen-fold  can  be  returned  from  the  ground. 
Manure  is  in  these  parts  scarcely  used,  as  it  makes 
the  plant  too  rank,  and  forces  it  up  into  stxaw. 
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In  the  ^preaterpart  of  the  great  plain  cattle-dung 
is  cut  into  bncks  like  tuif,  and  used  for  firing. 
\Mieat-8traw  is  likewise  used  for  fuel,  as  wood  is 
scarce. 

Tobacco  is  successfully  cultivated,  especially  in 
the  counties  of  Ileves,  Szegedin,  and  Czongrad, 
and  it  has  a  high  character  in  Germany.  The  an- 
nual produce  is  reckoned  at  250,000  centners,  of 
which  only  60,000  are  kept  for  home  consumption. 
On  being  exported,  it  is  subjected  to  heavy  im- 
posts, levied  by  government  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  Hungarian  vineyards  is  said  to  be 
24,000,000  eimers,  or  96,000,000  gallons.  These 
wines,  which  are  strong  and  fiery,  requiring  to  be 
kept  before  they  reach  perfection,  are  of  two  sorts ; 
the  sweet  wines  (Atisbruch),  and  the  red  and  white 
table  wines.  Of  the  former,  the  Tokay  (grown 
about  Tokay,  on  the  Theiss)  is  unequalled  for  deli- 
cacy and  flavour.  It  is  a  sweet,  rich,  but  not 
cloying  wine,  strong,  full-bodied,  but  mild,  bright, 
and  clear,  seldom  to  be  procured  of  the  finest  qua- 
lity, and  then  only  at  the  private  tables  of  the  no- 
bility. There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  Tokay. 
The*  annual  produce  of  the  Tokay  vine^vards  is 
250,000  eimers,  of  which  only  l-6th  part  is  of  the 
best  quality.  Good  old  Tokay  costs,  even  in  Hun- 
gary, from  5«.  to  8«.  a  bottle.  Next  to  Tokay 
comes  the  Mdnes  wine  and  the  Ruszt,  Carlowitz, 
and  St  Georg.  Of  the  red  wines,  that  of  Buda 
(Offner-Wein)  is  considered  equal  to  the  best 
JBunpindy ;  and  next  to  it  are  the  P^si^^i  Soxo, 
Mirkolcz,  Neustadt,  and  other  wines.  The  best 
white  wines  are  those  of  Somlys  and  Nesm^y, 
which,  it  is  alleged,  equal  any  of  the  white  wines 
of  France,  except  champa^e.  The  cultivation  of 
the  mulberry-tree  for  silkworms  was  introduced 
by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa ;  and  in  the  mili- 
tar>'  frontier  a  large  quantity  of  silk  is  produced ; 
but  neither  this  article,  nor  the  cultivation  of  dye- 
plants,  such  as  woad.  madder,  and  safiron,  is  well 
attended  to.  The  fisurmers,  discouraged  by  the 
various  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  a  sale  for  their 
crops,  have  of  late  years  devoted  themselves  to 
sheep-grazing,  and  the  breed  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  intro<iuction  of  the  Merinos.  The 
number  of  sheep  grazed  in  Hungary  is  said  by 
Czaplovics  to  be  20,000.000;  and  the  quantity  of 
wool  exported  averages  200,000  centners  of  123  lbs., 
which,  at  the  ordinary  medium  price  of  100  florins 
the  centner,  would  'amount  to  2,000,000i  The 
homed  cattled  bred  on  the  Hungarian  plains  are 
among  the  largest  and  handsomest  in  Europe; 
they  are  a  race  peculiar  to  the  country,  grey-white 
in  colour,  with  wide-spreading  horns.  The  horses 
generally  are  small  and  weak,  and  of  an  inferior 
breed ;  but  in  some  parts  considerable  attention  is 
given  to  breeding,  especially  in  the  county  of 
Czanad,  where  nearly  10,000  horses  are  kept,  and 
stallions  of  aU  the  best  breeds  in  Europe.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  swine  are  bred  in  tlie  forests, 
and  on  the  great  heath  of  Debreczin  there  are 
some  millions  of  geese.  Poultn'^  and  game  of 
every  kuid  abound  throughout  Hungary. 

Manufactures  and  Trades. — Hungary  has,  ex- 
cept mining  industry,  but  few  manufactures  of  any 
importance,  and  there  is  but  little  prospect  of  her 
importance  in  this  respect  being  speedily  increased. 
A  small  amount  of  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on 
in  the  N.  and  mountainous  districts ;  but  it  little 
more  than  supplies  the  home  consumption  of  the 
district.  Wool  is  every  where  manufactured  into 
coarse  cloth,  for  counti^  consumption.  Tobacco, 
leather,  paper,  soda,  alum,  and  saltpetre  manufac- 
tories, with  numerous  ironworks,  are  the  principal 
other  branches  of  manufacturing  industry. 

Mines, — Mining  industry  ranks  next  to  agricul- 
ture.   The  greater  number  of  the  old  mines  are 
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worked  by  the  government,  but  in  recent  years 
many  new  mines  have  come  to  be  exploited  bv 
private  owners.  In  1862  there  were  19,850  indi- 
viduals employed  on  government  account  in  the 
mines  of  Hungary.  The  chief  produce  of  the 
mines  are  coal  and  iron,  the  former  avera^ng 
16,000  tons,  and  the  latter  400,000  cwt.  annually. 
Next  to  coal  and  iron  in  importance  is  copper, 
producing  about  50,000  cwt  annually.  Lead  and 
alum  are  also  produced  to  the  amount  of  16,000 
cwt  a  year ;  besides  which  zinc,  antimony,  cobalt, 
and  various  other  minerals  are  found.  Auriferous 
and  argentiferous  ores  are  met  with  in  consider- 
able quantities,  and  were  formerly  much  worked, 
the  yield  of  both  amounting  in  value  to  about 
80,000  marcs  annually.  But  the  vast  influx  of 
gold  from  Australia  and  California  has  led  to  a 
just  neglect  of  the  auriferous  metals  of  Hungary, 
in  favour  of  the  infinitely  more  valuable  subterra- 
nean stores  of  coal  and  iron.  The  mines  are  di- 
vided, from  their  position,  into  four  districts :  the 
Schemnitzer.  SchmOlhiitzer,  Nagy-Ban-yaer,  and 
Banater,  of  which  the  first  is  bv  far  the  most  con- 
siderable ;  and  hence  Schemnitz  is  considered  as 
the  mining  capital  of  Hungar}\  This  town  pos- 
sesses an  excellent  school  for  miners.  Each  of 
the  districts  has  its  government  and  separate  esta- 
blishment of  smelting-houses ;  but  all  send  tlieir 
produce  to  be  assayed  to  Kremnitz,  in  the  Schem- 
nitz district 

River  Communications, — The  trade  by  way  of 
the  Black  Sea  was  not  commenced  till  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  steam  naVigation  of  the  Danube. 
The  Hungarian  peasant,  with  com,  wool,  and  flax 
about  him  in  abundance,  lives  in  povert>%  for  want 
of  a  market  The  articles  imported  from  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  are  wax,  honey,  wool,  bristles,  and 
some  metals.  The  agricultural  produce  of  the 
great  plain  along  the  Save  is  conveyed  to  Szissek, 
in  Croatia,  whence  the  more  expensive  articles  are 
forwarded  along  the  river  to  Agram,  and  thence, 
by  land  carriage,  to  Laibach  and  IVieste ;  those 
more  bulky  are  sent  up  the  Culpa  to  Carlstadt, 
and  thence  conveyed  to  Fiume  by  the  Louisa 
Koad.    (See  Fiume.) 

The  navigation  on  the  rivers  is  as  well  managed 
at  present  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country'  will  allow.  The  barges  are  of  great  size, 
usually  flrom  100  to  150  ft.  long,  by  17  to  24  ft. 
broad,' and  drawing  5  to  6 J^  ft.  They  are  built  of 
Croatian  oak,  either  at  Szissek,  on  tlie  Save,  or  at 
Szegin,  on  the  Theiss,  and  cost  between  600/.  and 
700/.  Tliey  have  a  high  pointed  roof,  like  a 
house,  and  ser\'e  the  purpose  of  granaries  in  tlio 
interior  of  the  country.  The  peasants  bring  their 
com  for  sale  to  the  nver^s  bank,  and  it  is  at  once 
laden  in  sacks  into  the  barge,  and  sorted  into  va- 
rious partitions.  These  baiges  load  from  1,500  to 
2,000  qrs.  of  wheat  They  ore  drawn  up  the 
Danube  or  the  Save  by  20  to  25  small  horses,  and 
are  often  montlis  on  their  way  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Theiss  to  Kaab,  or  Wieselburg,  or  Szissek, 
when  the  water  is  low;  but,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  trip  from  the  Theiss  to  Szissek 
may  be  made  in  14  or  15  days;  and  the  freight 
is  commonly  15  kreutzers,  or  6rf.  per  cwt  All 
navigation  up  the  stream  is,  of  course,  interrupted 
during  floods  or  hard  firosts,  and  thus  there  are 
many  months  in  the  year  when  no  navigation  is 
possible.  The  improvement  of  the  beds  of  the 
Save  and  the  Culi>a,  the  use  of  steam  tow-boats 
instead  of  horses,  and  the  adoption  of  smaller  craft, 
has  of  late  much  increased  the  trafiSc  along  the 
rivers  of  Hungary. 

Trade,— K  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  along 
the  course  of  the  Danube,  the  grand  highway  of 
IIungar}\    Commerce  received  a  considerable'im- 
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Situs  from  the  employment  of  steamers  on  the 
anube  and  tributaries,  and  a  still  greater  from 
the  establishment  of  railways  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  The  paain  line  of  railway,  which 
crosses  the  whole  of  Hungary'  ftom  north-west  to 
south-east,  following  the  course  of  the  Danube, 
enters  the  country  near  Pressbuig,  and  runs,  by 
way  of  Pesth  and  Szegedin,  into  ^rvia,  touching 
the  lower  Danube  near  Belgrade.  The  chief 
branch  of  this  great  Hungarian  railway  runs 
northward  from  Cz^led,  near  Pesth,  to  t)ebrec- 
ziu,  Tokay,  and  the  Russian  frontier,  while  an- 
other branch  goes  southward,  from  Buda  to  Stnbl- 
weissenbuig  and  lake  Balaton,  falling  into  the 
great  railway  from  Vienna  to  Trieste.  The  con- 
struction of  these  important  iron  high  roads  has 
been  of  vast  advantage  to  Hungary ;  still,  how- 
ever, the  central  situation  of  the  country,  and  its 
great  distance  from  the  ports  accessible  to  foreign 
ships,  lay  its  commerce  under  many  disadvantages. 
The  exports  consist  almost  wholly  of  raw  produce, 
inc.  com,  wool,  wine,  tobacco,  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  imports  comprise  most  species  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  with  colonial  products,  dye-stuffs, 
spices,  and  hardware.  The  principal  trade  is  ear- 
ned on  with  the  Austrian  dominions,  inc.  Galicia. 
Fiume,  the  nearest  port  on  the  Adriatic  to  Hun- 

gary,  is  an  open  roadstead,  in  which  ships  cannot 
e  when  either  the  Bora  or  Scirocco  winds  are 
violent. 

Hungary  has  no  commercial  town  to  compare 
with  Cracow  or  Viennft  for  bill  and  banking  busi- 
ness ;  but  the  transmission  of  money,  &c  is  much 
facilitated  by  branches  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Vienna  established  at  Pesth  and  other  places. 

Coins,  WeightZj  and  Measures, — The  Hunga^ 
rians  use  the  same  standards  as  the  Austrians,  in 
most  respects.  The  florin  of  60  kreutzers  is  equal 
to  2«.  English.  The  ^Id  ducat  of  Kremnitz, 
consisting  of  4^  florins,  is  worth  6«.  6<1  English. 
The  ort  contiuns  12  kreutzers,  and  the  polturock  1^ 
kr.  The  Hungarian  vard,  used  in  measuring 
cloth,  is  4-5ths  of  the  Austrian  yard,  or  about  84 
Engl,  inches.  The  joch,  or  Austrian  acre,  contains 
1,600  sq.  klaften,  and  is  equal  to  1*46  EngL  acre. 
The  metz  of  Presburg,  commonly  used  for  mea- 
suring dry  substances,  is  1*76  imp.  busheL  The 
eimer  (for  liquids)  varies ;  for  the  wine  eimer  is 
equal  to  19^  Engl,  gallons,  while  that  used  in 
Lower  Hungary  is  equivalent  only  to  15  gallons. 
The  antal,  used  in  the  Tokay  district,  is  equal  to 
13-3  En^l  gallons. 

Consiiiuiian  and  Form  of  Government — The  an- 
cient constitution  of  Hungary,  which,  though  ab- 
rogated by  the  decree  of  the  *  King-Emperor '  m 
1860  and  1861,  is  still  held  by  the  leadmg  men  of 
the  Ma^ar  race  the  valid  fundamental  charter 
of  the  kuigdom,  is  strictlv  monarchical.  The  pre- 
rogatives of  the  monarch,  however,  are  greatly 
limited  by  the  power  of  the  aristocracy.  All  that 
concerns  the  security  of  the  country  against 
foreign  attacks,  in  other  words,  the  defence  of  the 
nation,  is  monarchical  in  principle.  The  armed 
force  is  consequently  altogether  dependent  upon 
the  king.  The  internal  government  of  the  nation 
is  a  mixed  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  Laws  can 
only  be  enacted  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  king 
and  the  diet;  and,  althoug^h  the  executive  power 
be  said  to  lie  with  the  king,  yet  the  sovereign 
has  only  the  nomination  of  lords  lieutenant 
{Obetffespanne)  of  counties,  and  administrators; 
since  every  other  public  officer  is  either  elected  by 
the  county  itself,  ur  named  by  its  lord-lieutenant 
— a  nomination,  however,  which  is  often  success- 
fully disputed.  Justice  is  administered  on  the 
princii)Ie,  rex  estfons  et  orlgo  jurisdictlonisy  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  who  lias,  how^ever,  no  further 


influence  than  the  power  of  appointing  the  presi- 
dent and  councillors  of  the  curia  regia,  that  is, 
of  the  septem\iral  and  royal  courts ;  but  to  these 
courts  the  crown  dignitaries  likewise  depute  their 
representatives.  The  king  nominates  the  presi- 
dents and  councillors  of  the  district  courts, 
watches  over  the  course  of  justice  in  aH  courts, 
and  enjoys  in  civil  suits  the  exercise  of  certain 
prerogatives,  and  the  power  of  issuing  mandates 
founded  upon  them ;  such  are  the  power  of  order- 
ing a  suit  to  be  recommenced  {nuauUxtum  novi  cum 
ffratid),  and  of  issuing  moratoria:  in  criminal 
cases  the  king  has  the  power  of  pardoning. 

The  royal  dignity  is  hereditary  in  the  nouse  of 
Austria  smce  the  year  1526,  and  confirmed  in  the 
female  as  well  as 'the  male  line.  Since  1723,  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Hungary  is  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  with  that  of  the  other  he- 
reditary states  of  the  empire.  The  chief  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown  are, — Ist.  The  power  of  making 
laws,  after  consulting  the  estates  assembled  in 
the  diet,  and  in  common  with  them.  The  king 
assembles  the  diet,  and  dissolves  it  at  pleasure. 
2nd.  The  highest  executive  authority  in  every 
thing  which  is  in  accordance  with  tlie  laws,  or 
whidi  involves  no  violation  of  them.  Srd.  The 
rijB^ht  of  patronage,  or  the  nomination  to  all 
bbhoprics  and  other  clerical  dignitaries.  4th.  The 
highest  judiciary  authority,  which  the  crown, 
however,  only  mediately  exercises  through  its 
officers.  5th.  The  full  power  of  declaring  peace 
and  war.  6th.  The  right  of  levying  troops,  of 
erecting  fortresses,  and  of  demandmg  warlike  sub- 
sidies. 7th.  The  right  of  calling  out  the  gene- 
ral insurrection  of  the  country  for  its  defence,  in 
the  prescribed  legal  manner.  8th.  The  right  of 
pardoning.  9th.  The  right  of  coining  monev. 
10th.  The  ri^t  of  grantmg  patents.  11th.  The 
right  of  nom mating  to  all  offices,  except  those  of 
palatine  of  Hungary,  of  the  two  guardians  of 
the  crown,  and  of  the  county  offices  above  men- 
tioned. 12th.  Of  legitimising  bastards.  13th. 
The  jus  prcefectioniSf  or  the  pow^er  of  transferring 
the  nght  of  succession  to  a  daughter,  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  male  heirs  in  a  family.  14th.  The  jtis 
successioniSf  or  the  inheritance  of  all  noblemen's 
estates  when  there  are  no  male  heirs.  15th.  The 
right  of  abrogating  decrees  of  infancy  pronounced 
by  the  courts  of  justice.  16th.  Of  granting  \etr- 
ters  of  prosecution.  17th.  The  supreme  guardian- 
ship of  orphans.  18th.  The  post.  19th.  The 
right  of  sending  special  commissions  to  inquire 
into  the  faulty  administration  of  the  counties. 

The  prelates,  magnates,  nobles,  and  free  cities 
are  comprised  under  the  name  of  estates.  The 
free  cities  are  regarded  as  nobles  in  their  munici- 
pal capacity.  Under  the  kings  of  the  reigning 
house  of  Hapsbuig  a  great  portion  of  Hungary 
and  of  the  annexed  districts  was  conquered  from 
the  Turks,  by  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
other  imperial  states;  and  many  important  altera- 
tions, in  the  relations  of  the  king  and  the  estates, 
took  place  at  different  times.  What  are  called 
the  cardinal  privileges  of  the  nobles  and  of  the 
clerjl^,  who  are  looked  upon  as  equal  to  the 
nobihty,  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  day 
to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe. 

B}'  the  decrees  of  the  king-emperor  Francis 
Joseph  L,  published  the  20th  Oct.,  1860,  and  the 
26th  Feb.,  1861,  and  which  established  one  con- 
stitution for  the  whole  empire,  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  Hungarv  was  ^^^tually  overthro^-n. 
Tlie  people  refused  to  acquiesce  m  this  change, 
and  the  steadfast  opposition  which  ensued  had  the 
consequence  that  by  another  decree,  issued  on  the 
20th  Sept.,  1865,  the  constitution  of  the  whole 
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empire  was  suspended,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
coming  to  an  arrangement  with  Hungary. 

Religion, — The  pop.,  considered  in  relation  to 
its  religious  belier,  is  divided  into  four  grand 
classes.  The  religion  of  the  state  is  Rom.  Cath., 
to  which  faith  6-lOths  of  the  pop.  are  attached. 
The  Protestants,  according  to  the  census  of  1857, 
number  2,916,822;  the  adherents  of  the  Greek 
church  about  2,000,000;  and  the  Jews  about 
253,000.  By  the  decree  of  Joseph  II.,  who  dis- 
solved 600  monasteries,  and  endowed  with  their 
funds  various  universities  and  schools,  religious 
toleration,  if  not  absolute  ec^uality,  was  granted 
to  the  professors  of  all  Christian  creeds ;  and  this 
liberal  policy  has  been  maintained  by  his  suc- 
cessors. Th*e  Bom.  Catholics  are  spiritually  go- 
verned by  8  archbishops  and  14  bishops,  who  are 
all  members  of  the  diet :  these  are  well  provided 
for ;  but  the  inferior  clergy  are  poor,  and  are  said 
to  be  not  remarkable  for  their  lilHerality  of  feeling, 
or  exemplary  morals.  (Paget  i.  111.)  The  arch- 
bishop of  Gran,  who  has  a  very  large  revenue,  is 
Erimate  of  all  Hungary.  The  United  Greeks 
ave  4  bishops,  and  the  Orthodox-Greek  church- 
men, 1  archbishop  ^abp.  of  Carlowitz)  and  6 
bishops,  all  of  whom  nave  had  seats  in  the  diet 
since  1792.  The  Protestants  are  not  under  epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  but  have  8  superintendents  or 
presidents  of  synods.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes;  the  Lutherans,  who  adhere  to  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  and  the  Reformed,  who  fol- 
low the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  The  former  are 
principally  found  in  tiie  N.,  and  among  the 
Slowacks;  the  latter  are  almost  entirely  Ma- 
gyars, and  chieilv  inhabit  the  towns  and  villages 
of  the  Puszta.  ^ere  are  upwards  of  200  Jewish 
synagogues  in  Hungary.  Bv  the  law  cf  1840, 
they  are  admitted  to  all  civil  pghts  and  privi- 


Educationy  Crime,  and  Courts  of  Law, — So 
minute  a  survey  cannot  be  given  of  tne  educational 
institutions  of  Hungary  as  of  those  in  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  owing  to  the  more  local 
character  of  the  Hungarian  municipal  and  parish 
jurisdictions.  The  University  of  Pesth  is  one  of 
the  most  richly  endowed  of  Europe,  but  its  ser- 
vices are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  magni- 
tude of  its  revenues.  The  family  of  Mahcbany 
has  the  credit  of  founding  100  bursarships  for 
poor  students.  There  are  Rom.  Catholic  lyceums 
or  colleges  at  Agram,  Kaschau,  Grosswardein, 
Prcsburg,  Raab,  and  Erlau;  and  Protestant 
colleges  at  Presburg,  Oedenburg,  Kaesmark, 
Eperies,  Raab,  Debreczin,  Sarus  Patak,  and 
Papa ;  they  have  faculties  of  law  and  arts.  The 
largest  of  Uiese  is  at  Debreczin,  founded  in  1792. 
The  colleges  of  Szegedin  and  Stein  am  Auger 
have  faculties  of  arts  only.  At  Schemnitz  is  a 
mining  college,  similar  to  that  at  Presburg,  sup- 
ported by  government,  with  7  professors  and  54 
scholarships.  The  Ludovici  academy  at  Waitzen, 
and  67  Catholic  and  13  Protestant  gymnasia  or 
grammar-schools,  complete  the  list  of  higher 
schools.  The  academy  at  Carlowitz,  intended  to 
educate  the  priests  of  the  Greek  Schismatic  con- 
fession, belongs  strictly  to  the  military  frontier. 
There  are,  moreover,  2  schools  for  sons  of  nobles, 
1  at  Agram  and  1  at  Kaschau ;  24  Catholic  and 
Greek  united  clerical  seminaries;  14  regimental 
schools ;  a  nunnery  for  education  at  Pesth ;  and  an 
excellently  conducted  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  Waitzen.  Besides  this,  every  village 
has  its  elementary  school,  or  Trivial-Khtue,  and  the 
larger  villages  more  than  one,  where  instruction 
is  given  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
Pesth  and  other  places  subscription  infant  schools 
have  been  estabhshed. 


All  estimates  of  the  state  of  crime  in  Hungary 
are  extremely  loose,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper 
returns.  The  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  lower 
orders  are  great  inducements  to  offences  against 
property.  Cattle-stealing  is  a  common  offence, 
and  the  insecurity  of  gardens  and  field-crops  is- 
much  complained  of  by  the  industrious  peasant. 
Murder,  however,  is  of  rare  occurrence  except  m 
cases  of  popular  tumult. 

The  prisons,  formerly  wretched,  have  of  late 
years  attracted  attention  in  Hungary,  not  less 
than  in  other  comitries.  The  landowners  of  the 
country  raised  the  sum  of  30,000  florins  by  subscrip- 
tion, for  the  erection  of  a  penitentiary  on  the 
American  system.  A  society  of  ladies  likewise 
raised  the  sum  of  16,000  fl.,  to  erect  a  workhouse 
for  mendicants.  At  Gyarmet,  Arad,  Szexard, 
Miskolcx,  and  Jeszbeny,  the  old  system  of  im- 
prisonment has  been  changed,  at  t^e  expense  of 
the  nobles,  into  the  better  one  of  prison  labour. 
This  laudable  spirit  is  spreading  rapidly  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  court  of  lowest  jurisdiction  for  the  peasant 
\a  the  manorial  court  of  his  lord ;  but  in  disputes 
between  the  peasant  and  the  manor,  a  special 
court  is  formed  from  members  of  neighbouring 
manorial  courts,  with  the  *  Vicestuhlnchter,'  or 
police  magistrate  of  the  district,  and  from  their 
decision  an  appeal  lies  to  the  *  Stuhlrichter's' 
court.  This  court  is  the  tribunal  of  flrst  instance 
for  the  nobles;  but  causes  involving  more  than 
3,000  fl.  come  before  the  court  of  the  *  Vice-ges- 
pann,'  or  sheriff  of  the  county,  whence  an  appeal 
lies,  as  well  as  from  the  *''Stuhlrichter'  to  the 
*  sedes  judiciaria,'  or  *  sedria,'  the  proper  county 
court  or  session,  and  thence  to  the  royal  table,  or 
court  of  king's  bench.  The  '  Septemwiraltafel'  is 
so  called  from  its  having  formerly  consisted  of  7 
judges;  it  is  now  composed  of  4  prelates,  10  mag- 
nates, and  4  nobles,  or  their  representatives,  of 
whom  11  must  be  present  to  form  a  court.  This 
is  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  kingdom. 

Local  Government—The  local  taxation  is  very 
slight  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Hungary.  Many 
of  them,  such  as  Pesth,  Debreczin,  and  'Szegedin, 
have  extensive  town-lands;  which,  if  properly 
managed,  ought  to  produce  large  revenues,  but 
which,  under  defective  municipal  systems,  do  not 
defray  the  chaiges  of  lighting  and  paiTug.  The 
town-lands  of  Szegedin  exceed  10  German  sq.  m. 
in  extent,  and  yet  4  strong  horses  are  scarcely 
able  to  pull  a  carriage  through  the  streets  of  the 
town,  so  much  are  they  neglected,  llie  excise 
and  octroi,  or  consumption  dues,  levied  on  the 
larger  Austrian  towns,  are  eitiidr  unknown  in 
Hungary',  or  ore  raised  by  the  municipalities  as 
town-dues,  for  local  purposes.  Salt  and  playing- 
cards  are  royal  monopolies.  Tobacco  is  free. 
Even  the  tithe  of  all  minerals  claimed  by  the 
crown  in  the  other  states  of  the  empire  is  disputed 
by  the  owners  of  iron  and  coal  mines.  A  pecu- 
liar feature  of  Hungarian  financial  economy  ia 
the  pride  which  the  nobility  feel  in  not  being 
compelled  to  pay  road  and  bridge  tolls.  The 
principal  of  this  absurd  exemption  has,  however, 
been  abandoned  in  the  new  chain-bridge  between 
Pesth  and  Buda,  where  all  classes  are  to  pay  toll 
indiscriminately. 

The  county  meetings,  which  are  the  nursery  of 
patriotism  in  Hungary,  are  of  two  kinds,  restora- 
tions and  congregations.  In  the  former,  the 
county  officers  are  elected;  in  the  latter,  accounts 
are  passed,  and  the  county  business  discussed. 
The  number  of  nobles  or  electors  is  between 
200,000  and  300,000 ;  and  as  their  qualiflcations 
are  limited  neither  to  property  nor  instruction, 
the  tumultuous  scenes  which  present  themselves 
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at  elections,  and  on  other  occasions,  bear  a  good 
deal  of  resemblance  to  the  occurrences  in  England 
at  such  meeting's  vrhich  took  place  in  a  bygone 
age.  The  magistrates  have  an  ingenious  Way  of 
manufacturing  votes  for  their  friends.  On  the 
candidate's  demand  to  vote,  the  claim,'  if  opposed 
on  the  ground  of  non-qualification,  is  referred  to 
the  county  court  as  a  disputed  point,  where  the 
magistrates  generally  have  influence  enough  to 
settle  the  matter  as  they  wish.  In  this  wav  the 
number  of  the  nobles  is  annually  increased.  Who- 
ever purchases  land  of  the  crown  becomes,  by  so 
doing,  a  noble.  At  the  countj  congregations  a 
large  amount  of  business  consists  in  the  making 
out  of  instructions  for  their  representatives  during 
the  session  of  the  diet :  these  are,  in  fact,  delegates 
without  any  will  of  their  own,  being  bound  to 
adhere  to  that  of  tlieir  constituents,  to  whom  they 
apply  for  directions  on  all  doubtful  and  difficult 
questions.  The  county  meeting  may  also  recall 
a  refractory  member,  and  send  another  in  his 
stead.  The  rights  of  the  nobles  are  based  on  the 
'Aurea  Bulla,*  granted  to  the  armed  barons  by 
King  Andreas,  in  1222,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  Magna  Charta  of  England. 

The  internal  management  of  the  cities  is  wholly 
dependent  on  the  government,  which  has  power 
to  appoint  and  remove  their  officers :  they  are  on 
this  account  a  constant  object  of  jealousy  to  the 
nobles,  who  consider  this  dependence  as  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  constitutional  liberty.  They 
reproach  the  citizens  for  their  financial  economy, 
and  for  allowing  the  majority  of  the  inhab.  to  be 
excluded  from  a  voice  in  all  public  business.  The 
dbtribution  of  Hungary  into  counties  is  attri- 
buted to  King  Stephen,  about  the  year  1000.  The 
Fo  Itpariy  or  lord-lieutenant,  is  the  only  officer 
named  by  the  crown.  The  Al  lapan^  or  deputjr- 
lieutenant,  of  whom  there  are  usually  tH'o,  is, 
however,  the  common  president  of  the  county 
meetings  :  he  holds  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
county  police,  and  presides  as  chief  judge  in  the 
county  courts ;  being,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  sheriff. 
The  small  salary  attached  to  all  county  offices 
seems  rather  intended  to  defray  extra  expenses, 
than  as  a  remuneration. 

The  most  important  national  institution,  next 
to  the  county  meetings,  is  the  diet,  at  which  the 
prelates  and  magnates  formerly  assembled  with 
the  deputies  from  the  counties  and  towns.  Since 
1662,  the  chambers  have  been  divided.  The  cham- 
ber of  magnates  is  composed  of  the  prelates,  with 
tlie  archbishop  of  Gnm,  as  primate,  at  their  head ; 
the  *barones  et  comites  regni,'  or  peers  of  the 
realm,  in  two  classes;  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown,  "with  the  lords-lieutenant  of  the  fifty-two 
counties;  and  the  barons,  summoned  by  royal 
letters,  including  everv  prime  count  and  baron 
of  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  palatine  is  the 
president  of  the*^ chamber  of  magnates.  Magnates 
who  are  absent  depute  representatives,  as  do  also 
the  widows  of  ma^ates ;  but  these  deputies  sit  in 
the  second  chamber,  where  they  can  speak,  but 
have  no  vote.  The  business  transacte<l  in  the 
lower  chamber  is  previously  discussed  in  a  kind 
of  committee  of  the  whole  house,  called  a  *  circular 
session,'  in  which  strict  forms  are  not  observed,  and 
each  member  speaks  as  often  as  he  can  get  a  hear- 
ing. The  speeches  in  both  chambers  are  usually 
made  in  Hungarian.  Among  the  magnates  some 
few  speak  Latin;  but  this  language  has  almost 
entirely  fallen  into  disuse.  The  *  personal,*  or 
president  of  the  lower  chamber,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  chief  judge  of  the  *  royal  table,'  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  When  the  diet  assembles, 
the  projxmtions  of  the  crown  are  first  presented  U) 
it  for  consideration,  and  these  form  the  great  busi- 


ness of  each  sesmon ;  but  proposals  also  originAte 
in  the  lower  chamber,  which,  when  agreed  to  by 
the  magnates,  are  also  sent  to  the  king,,  who,  if 
he  approve  them,  communicates  his  assent  by  a 
royal  *  resolution.'  Many  propositions  rejected  by 
the  crown  are  voted  anew  m  every  diet,  under  the 
title  of  Gravamina ;  and  their  number  has  accu- 
mulated to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  expedient 
to  make  a  selection  of  the  most  pressing,  which 
are  denominated  preferentialia. 

The  Hungarians  attach  great  importance  to 
their  country's  being  recognised  an  independent 
kingdom.  The  sovereign  is  styled  *  king '  in  all  pub- 
lic acts,  and  the  regaha  of  the  crown  are  guarded 
by  a  special  corps  appomted  for  the  purpose 
in  the  palace  at  Buda,  whence  they  are  only  re- 
moved, and  that  with  great  ceremony,  for  the 
sovereign's  use  on  state  occasions.  The  grand 
officers  of  the  court  and  household  are  numerous, 
and  are  termed  ^aula;  ministeriales.'  These  are 
the'  grand  justiciary  (index  curia),  the  ban  of 
Croatia,  the  arch-treasurer  (tavemicorum  regaliatm 
magister),  the  great  cup-bearer  {pincemamm  reg, 
mag.),  the  grand  carver  (dcqAferorum  reg,  mag.), 
the  master  of  the  household  (ngazonum  reg,  mag.), 
the  lord  chamberlain  (cubictdariorum  reg.  mag.), 
the  grand  porter  {janitorum  reg.  mag.),  the  roaster 
of  the  ceremonies  {curia  reg.  mag.),  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  body-guard  (capitaneua  nobilis  turma 
pnetonana).  The  king  is  represented  by  his  vice- 
roy the  palatine,  who  resides  at  Buda,  but  the 
grand  chancery  of  the  kingdom  has  its  seat  at 
Vienna,  where  the  government  business  is  trans- 
acted. The  exchequer  is  managed  by  the  *  Hof- 
kammer,'  which  has  its  seat  at  Buda,  and  under 
which  are  the  collectors  of  taxes,  the  mining 
boards,  and  the  directions  of  the  crown  domains. 

History. — The  oldest  inhabitants  of  Hungary, 
mentioned  in  history,  were  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  by  the'name  of  ]*annonians.  Of  its 
history  during  the  time  of  the  Western  and  Eastern 
empires,  and  the  various  wars  and  invasions  which 
are  said  to  have  taken  place  betw^een  the  third  and 
tenth  centuries,  there  is  no  certain  information. 
Hungary,  however,  had  assumed  the  form  of  an 
independent  kingdom  in  the  eleventh  century,  the 
sovereign  power  being  vested  in  the  house  of 
Arpad,  a  chief  of  the  Magyar  race.  This  family 
having  become  extinct  in*  1801,  the  Hungarians, 
through  the  influence  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII., 
elected  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of 
France.  One  of  his  sons  became  king  of  Poland 
in  1370,  and  thus  his  dominions  extended  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  A  few  reigns  subse- 
quently, under  Matthias  L,  Hungarj'  comprised 
about  256,000  sq.  m.,  the  extent  of' the  present 
Austrian  empire.  The  Turks,  soon  after  their 
establishment  in  Europe,  began  to  assail  Hun- 
gary. They  were,  for  a  lengthened  period,  vigor- 
ously resisted,  particularly  by  the  famous  John 
Hunniades.  In  1526,  however,  Louis  II.  king  of 
Hungary,  was  totally  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
Turks,  in  the  battle  of  Mohacz,  and  a  large  part  of 
his  dominions  fell  into  their  hands.  On  his  death, 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria,  his  brother-in-law,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  and  was  crowned  king  of 
Hungary  in  1527,  since  which  time  the  monarch 
has  always  been  emperor  of  Austria:  but  the 
Turks  continued  for  many  years  to  hold  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  llie  despotic  con- 
duct of  the  Austrian  princes  was  most  distasteful 
to  the  Hungarian  nobles ;  and  so  great  was  their 
antipathy  to  the  Austrian  yoke,  that,  in  1683, 
they  rose,  with  Tekeli  at  their  head,  and  colled 
upon  the  Turks  to  relieve  them  from  servitude. 
Austria,. however,  succeeded,  by  the  help  of  John 
Sobicski  and   Prince  Eugene^  in  expelling  the 
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Turka  from  these  countries,  and  they  were  finally 
secured  to  it  by  the  treaties  of  Carlo witz  and  Pas- 
sarowitz,  in  1718.  Hungary  remained  loyal  to 
the  house  of  Austria  until  the  year  1848,  when  the 
long-standing  effort  of  assimilating  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  empire  into  one  homogeneous  mass 
brought  about  a  crisis.  An  insurrection  broke  out 
at  Pesth  in  July,  1848,  and,  on  the  28th  Sept 
following,  the  Hungarian  diet  proclaimed  a  pro- 
visional government,  under  Batthyani  and  Kos- 
suth. Austrian  troops  thereupon  marched  into 
the  countr)^,  and  the  Hunganans  were  defeated 
in  several  encounters,  Dec  28  and  29.  The  tide 
of  victory  turned  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  when  the  insurgents  gained  the  battle  of 
Gran,  April  17,  1849.  This  led  the  Austrian 
government  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Kussia,  and 
the  latt«r  power  having  sent  a  laige  army  into 
the  field,  the  Hungarian  commander-in-chief  was 
forced  to  surrender  his  forces  on  the  13th  of  Aug., 
1849.  The  last  stronghold  of  the  insurrection, 
the  fortress  of  Komom,  opened  its  gates  on  the 
28th  of  August,  and  Kossuth  havmg  fled  into 
Turkey,  and  Batthyani  been  led  to  the  scaffold, 
October  6th,  the  Austrian  government  found  itself 
absolute  master  of  the  kingdom.  The  attempt  to 
unit«  all  the  territories  of  the  empire  into  a  uni- 
form state  was  now  again  undertaken,  and  ended 
in  the  constitution  or  1860-61.  But  once  more 
the  Hungarian  nation  protested— not  in  arms, 
however,  but  by  quiet  steadfast  opposition,  and 
constant  refusal  to  send  deputies  to  the  central 
parliament,  or  rcichsrath,  at  Vienna.  The  result, 
as  already  mentioned,  was  that  the  king-emperor, 
on  the  20th  Sept,  1866,  suspended  the  constitu- 
tion of  Austria,  with  the  sole  object  of  conciliating 
Ilungarv. 

HUNGERFORD,  a  market  town  and  par. of 
England,  partly  in  co.  Berks,  hund.  Kintbury 
Eagle,  and  partly  in  co.  Wilts,  hund.  Kinward- 
stone,  on  the  Kennet,  86  m.  E.  Bath,  and  64  m. 
W.  IxHidon  by  Great  Western  railwav.  Pop.  of 
town  2,031,  and  of  par.  3,001  in  186'l.  Area  of 
par.  6,940  acres.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of 
one  long  street,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  mar- 
ket house,  open  below,  and  having  a  room  above 
for  the  transaction  of  the  town  business.  The 
church,  which  stands  at  the  end  of  a  shady  avenue 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  is  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, erected  in  1816,  and  near  it  is  the  grammar 
school  There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  and  Independents.  Hungerford 
has  no  manufactures ;  but  there  are  some  exten- 
sive breweries,  and  a  considerable  trafiic  arises 
from  the  Great  Western  railway  and  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  canal  which  passes  close  to  the  town. 
It  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  is  governed  by  a 
constable  elected  annually  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  called  together  by  a  brass  horn,  known  as  the 
'  Hungerford  Horn,'  and  given  by  John  of  Gaunt 
with  Uie  charter.  Hungerford  Park,  at  the  £.  end 
of  the  town,  is  a  finely  wooded  domain,  with  a 
mansion  in  the  Italian  style,  erected  on  the  site 
of  a  house  built  by  Queen  Elizabeth  or  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  Markets  on  Wednesday ;  fairs,  last 
Wednesday  in  April,  Aug.  10,  and  Monday  before 
Michaelmas. 

HUNTINGDON,  an  inland  co.  of  England, 
partly  included  within  the  great  level  of  the  Fens ; 
being  surrounded  by  the  cos.  of  Northampton, 
Cambridge,  and  Bedford ;  the  latter  bounding  it 
only  on  the  SW*  Area  229,554  acres,  of  which 
70,000  belong  to  the  Bedford  Level  fens.  Surface 
in  the  W.  and  S.  parts  gejitly  varied,  but  the  N. 
and  NE.  portion,  included  in  the  fens,  is  ^uite  flat 
This  latter  portion  of  the  co.  is  mostly  m  grass, 
the  other  parts  being  about  equally  divide<l  be- 
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tween  tillage  and  pasturage.  Chief  crops,  wheat, 
oats,  and  beans.  Agriculture,  though  much  im- 
proved, is  not  very  advanced.  The  land  is 
ploughed  in  imniense  ridges,  by  which  a  great 
deal  IS  lost ;  and  it  is  frequently  also  foul  and  out 
of  order:  turnips  little  cultivated.  A  good  deal 
of  fine  cheese  and  butter  is  made.  The  sheep,  the 
stock  of  which  b  estimated  at  about  200,000  head, 
produce  long  combing  wool  Estates  generally 
extensive:  there  are  many  hurge  farms ;  but  small 
ones  predominate.  Pigeon  houses  are  extremely 
abundant  There  are  neither  minerals  nor  manu- 
factures of  anv  importance.  Principal  rivers,  Ouse 
and  Nene.  There  are  in  the  fens  two  shallow 
lakes,  Whittlesea  Mere,  and  Ramsey  Mere ;  the 
former  containing  above  1,550  acres,  and  the  latter 
about  half  as  much :  measures,  however,  are  now 
in  j)rogress  for  draining  the  former.  Huntingdon- 
shire has  four  hundreds  and  103  pars. :  it  sends 
four  members  to  the  H.  of  C,  two  lor  the  co.  and 
two  for  the  bor.  of  Huntingdon,  the  principal  town 
in  the  co.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.  3,123  in 
1865.  In  1861,  Huntingdon  had  13,704  inhabited 
houses,  and  a  pop.  of  64,260.  The  pop.  in  1851 
was  64,183.  Annual  value  of  real  property, 
375,187^.  in  1857,  and  407,840i  in  1862. 

IIuKTiNGDON,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  market 
town  of  England,  co.  Hnntingdoii,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  hund.  Hurstingstone,  on  the  Ouse,  57  m. 
N.  London,  and  17  m.  NW.  Cambridge,  on  the 
Great  Northern  railway.  Fop.  of  munic.  bor. 
3,816,  and  of  pari.  bor.  6,254,  in  1861.  Area  of 
parL  bor.,  which  includes  the  old  bor.  and  the  ad" 
joining  par.  of  Godmanchester,  6,820  acres.  The 
town,  which  stands  on  a  gentle  slope  N.  of  the 
Ouse,  crossed  here  by  a  causeway  and  bridge  of 
six  arches,  consists  principally  of  a  long  ranger  of 
brick  houses,  running  from  N.  to  S.,  which  com- 
mence immediately  from  the  bridge,  and  line  each 
side  of  the  N.  road  from  London.  A  few  streets 
and  lanes  branch  off  on  each  side ;  but  these  are 
mostly  composed  of  inferior  houses.  Of  fifteen 
churches  once  standing,  only  two  remain,  to  which 
a  new  one  has  been  added  in  recent  years.  The 
principal  church  is  Ail  Saints,  built  in  the  perpen- 
dicular style,  and  containing  some  interestmg  me- 
morials of  the  ancestors  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who, 
as  is  well  known,  was  bom  at  Huntingdon  on  the 
24th  of  Anril,  1599.  Huntingdon,  besides  its 
three  churches,  has  several  places  of  worship  for 
dissenters,  an  old  grammar  school,  with  two  exhibi- 
tions at  Cambridge,  attended  by  80  boys;  a  green- 
coat  school,  for  80  boys  and  12  girls ;  a  national 
school,  with  160  children ;  and  3  Sunday  schools, 
llie  town-hall,  behind  which  are  the  shambles,  is 
a  stuccoed  buUding,  comprising  two  court  rooms 
and  an  assembly  room;  and  dose  to  it  is  the 
county  gaol,  a  ver}'  large  building.  There  is  also 
a  small  theatre  and  a  race-course. 

Godmanchester,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  which  seems  to  have  been  once  an  important 
bor.,  is  now  a  mere  suburb  of  Huntingdon,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  farmers  and  farm  labourers.  *  Hun- 
tingdon, as  it  were,  looks  over  into  the  fens :  God- 
manchester, just  across  the  river,  alreadv  stands  on 
the  black  bog.'  (Carlyle,  Th.,  *  CromweU's  Letters 
and  Speeches,  i.  34.)  Both  Huntingdon  and  God- 
manchester we^  chartered  in  the  reign  of  John : 
the  present  ofiicers  in  each  are  four  aldermen  and 
twelve  councillors;  but  neither  of  the  bors.,  as 
now  constituted,  has  a  commission  of  the  peace. 
The  county  magistrates  hold  petty  and  quarter 
sessions  in  the  town-hall,  the  chief  local  act  of 
the  town  being  that  of  25  George  III.  Hunting- 
don has  sent  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C.  since 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  franchise,  till  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Act,  being  vested  in  freemen 
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by  birth,  grant,  or  purchase.  The  boundaries  of 
the  present  pari.  bor.  include  the  entire  parish  of 
Godmanchester,  as  well  as  the  old  borough.  Re- 
gistered electors,  412  in  1865.  Markets  at  Hun- 
tingdon on  Saturday:  Godmanchester  cattle-fiur 
on  Easter  Tuesday. 

HUNTLY,  a  bor.  of  barony,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  Scotland,  co.  Aberdeen,  on  the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Deveron  and 
Bogie,  35  m.  NW.  Aberdeen,  on  the  Great  North 
of  Scotland  railway.  Pop.  3,448  in  1861.  The 
town  is  neatly  built,  consisting  of  two  principal 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  having 
a  handsome  square  or  market-place  in  the  middle. 
The  Deveron  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  a 
single  arch.  On  occasion  of  the  great  floods  of 
1829,  when  the  waters  of  the  river  rose  22  ft, 
above  their  usual  level,  only  6  ft.  of  the  arch  re- 
mained unoccupied ;  but  it  received  no  injury,  and 
stands  apparently  as  firm  as  ever.  A  modem 
bridge  of  three  arches  spans  the  Bogie.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  par.  church,  the  Episcopalians,  Catho- 
lics, and  Indei>cndents  have  each  cnapels.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  are  Huntly  Lodge 
and  Huntly  Castle ;  the  former  a  seat  of  the  late 
duke  of  Gordon ;  the  latter,  wliich  is  in  ruins,  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  Gordon  family :  both  are  now 
the  property  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  feudal  su- 
perior of  the  town.  Huntly  was  once  celebrated 
for  its  manufacture  of  linen ;  but  it  has  nearly  dis- 
appeared. There  b  a  thriving  bleach-field  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bogie.  The  busmess  of  brewing  and 
distillation  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

HURDWAR,  flARI-DWAR,  or  GANGA- 
DWARA  (*  the  gate  of  the  Ganges'),  a  town  of 
Hindostan,  presid.  Bengal,  prov.  Delhi,  in  lat 
29°  57'  N.,  and  long.  780  2'  E.;  105  m.  NE.  Delhi, 
and  famous  from  its  being  one  of  the  principal 
places  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  and  the  scat  of  Uie 
^atest  fair  in  India.  The  town,  which  is  but 
mconsiderable,  is  situated  on  the  Ganges,  at  the 
point  where  that  sacred  stream  issues  from  the 
mountains.  The  pilgrimage  and  the  fair  are  held 
together,  at  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  Europeans, 
nowise  addicted  to  exaggeration,  who  have  been 
repeatedly  present  on  these  occasions,  estimate 
that  from  200,000  to  800,000  strangers  are  then 
assembled  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  But  every 
twelfth  year  is  reckoned  peculiarly  holy ;  and  then 
it  is  supposed  that  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000, 
and  even  2,000,000  pilgrims  and  dealers  are  con- 
gregated together  from  all  parts  of  India  and  the 
countries  to  the  N.  In  1819,  which  happened  to 
be  a  twelfth  year,  when  the  auspicious  moment 
for  bathing  in  the  Ganges  was  announced  to  the 
impatient  devotees,  the  rush  was  so  tremendous 
that  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  and  thirty  per- 
pcrsons  were  eith^  trampled  to  death  under  toot^ 
or  drowned  in  the  river. 

I'he  foreigners  resorting  to  Hurdw&r  fair,  for 
commercial  purposes  only,  consist  principally  of  the 
natives  of  Nepaul,  the  Punjab,  and  Peshwaur,  with 
Afighans,  Usbeck  Tartars,  &c  They  import  vast 
numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  camels,  Persian 
dried  fruits,  shawls,  and  drugs:  the  returns  are 
made  in  cotton,  piece  goods,  indigo,  sugar,  spices, 
and  other  tropical  productions.  The  merchants 
never  mention  the  price  of  their  goods,  but  cou'^ 
duct  the  bargain  by  touching  the  different  joints 
of  their  fingers,  to  hinder  the  bystanders  gaining 
any  information.  During  the  Mahratta  sway,  a 
kind  of  poll-tax  and  duUes  on  cattle  were  levied ; 
but  all  is  now  free,'  without  impost  or  molestation 
of  any  sort  Owing  to  the  precautions  adopted 
by  the  British  government,  the  most  perfect  order 
is  preserved.    Antecedent  to  the  British  oocupa- 
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tion,  the  fairs  usually  ended  in  disorder  and  blood- 

HURON  (LAKE),  one  of  the  five  great  lakes 
of  N.  America,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  St, 
Lawrence,  second  in  size  only  to  Lake  Supcriw, 
and  intermediate  in  position  between  that  lake 
and  Michigan,  on  the  N  W.  and  W.,  and  lakes  Erie 
and  Ontano,  on  the  S.  and  SE.  It  is  of  a  some- 
what triangular  shape,  extending  between  lat.  43^ 
and  46°  15^  N.,  and  long.  79°  30*^  and  85©  W.,  sur- 
rounded, W.  and  SW.,  by  the  Michigan  territory, 
and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  territory  of  Upper 
Canada ;  and  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a 
long  peninsula  and  the  Manitoulin  chain  of  islands, 
the  parts  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  which  are  called 
Nortn  Channel  and  Georgian  Bay.  The  total 
length  of  Lake  Huron,  N.  to  S.,  is  rather  more 
than  200  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  the 
same.  Area  estimated  at  19,000  sq.  m.  Elcva^ 
tion  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  596  fL,  or  less 
by  45  than  that  of  Lake  Superior,  and  by  4  than 
that  of  Lake  Michigan.  Greatest  depth  towards 
its  W.  shore  at  least  1,000  ft,  and  its  mean  depth 
is  estimated  at  900  ft,  or  about  300  ft  below  the 
level  of  the  Atlantic  In  various  parts  it  abounds 
with  islands,  their  total  number  lacing  said  to  ex- 
ceed 32,000,  the  lai]^t,  the  Great  Manitoaltn 
(Evil  Spirit)  island,  is  nearly  90  m.  long,  and  in 
one  part  almost  30  m.  wide.  l.ake  Huron  receives 
the  superabundant  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  by  the 
river  St  Mary,  at  its  NW.  angle,  and  those  of 
Michigan  at  Michilimachinac ;  and  dlschaxges  its 
own  towards  Lake  Erie,  by  the  St.  Clair,  at  its  S. 
extremity.  Lakes  Nipissing  and  Simcoe  commu- 
nicate with  it  by  the  Francis  and  Severn  rivers, 
except  which,  however,  Lake  Huron  receives  oo 
river  worthy  of  mention.  The  banks  of  this  lake 
are  mostly  low,  especiidly  along  its  S.  and  W. 
sides.  Few  towns  of  consequence  exist  on  its 
shores,  and  its  navigation  is  rendered  dangerous 
by  sudden  and  violent  tempests. 

HYDERABAD,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hin- 
dostan, prov.  Sinde,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  though 
not  the  largest  city.  It  stands  upon  a  rocky  pre- 
cipice upon  an  island  formed  by  the  Indus  and  the 
FuUalee,  one  of  its  tributaries,  48  m.  NE.  Tatta. 
Pop.  estimated  at  40,000  in  1864.  Hyderabad  has 
a  station  on  the  Sinde  railway,  and  this,  and  a 
well-oiganised  system  of  steani  navigation  on  the 
Indus,  extending  over  a  length  of  570  m.,  gives 
considerable  importance  to  the  town,  and  has  led 
to  a  great  increase  of  inhabitants.  Hyderabad  is 
famous  for  its  fortress,  which  has  an  imposing  ap- 
i)earance,  aiid  is  considered  very  strong  by  the 
Sindians ;  but  it  could  not  oppose  any  effectual 
resistance  to  European  troops.  Its  shape  is  an  ir- 
regular* pentagon  ;  its  walls,  which  are  of  brick,  are 
about  25  ft.  high,  very  thick  at  the  bottom,  but 
tapering  to  the  top,  and  flanked  with  round  towers 
from  300  to  4()0  paces  apart  On  one  side  it  is  en- 
closed by  a  ditcn  about  10  ft  wide  and  8  deep. 
In  its  centre  is  a  massy  tower  unconnected  with 
the  works,  in  which  a  great  portion  of  the  treasures 
of  Sinde  are  deposit^  formerly,  there  were  70 
pieces  of  cannon  mounted  on  the  ramparts,  and 
2,500  houses  and  several  handsome  mosques  within 
the  citadel ;  at  present  the  fortress  is  a  mere  shell, 
and  its  walls  arc  goin^  rapidly  to  decay.  N.  of  it 
is  the  pettall  or  unfortified  town,  in  wliich  most  of 
the  innabs.  reside  in  mud  huts :  there  are,  how- 
ever, some  well  supplied  shops.  Hyderabad  has 
manufactories  of  arms  of  different  kmds,  employ- 
ing many  of  its  inhabs. ;  and  others  of  embroidered 
cloths  and  leather. 

Hyderabad,  a  city  of  the  Deccan,  Hindostan, 
former  cap.  of  the  Nizam's  dom. ;  on  the  Musah, 
a  tributary  of  the  Krishna,  197  m.  VVNW.  Ma- 
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sulipatam,  270  m.  SE.  Aurun||^abad,  and  190  m. 
WS W.  Bejapoor.  Pop^ induduig  its  suburbs,  esti- 
mated at  200,000.  The  town  is  about  4  m.  in 
length  by  3  in  breadth)  and  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  capable  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  predatory 
cavalry,  but  no  adequate  defence  against  artillery. 
Streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  badly  paved ;  houses 
mostly  of  one  story  onlj,  and  built  of  wood  and 
other  combustible  materials.  A  large  arched  bridge, 
wide  enough  for  two  carriages  abreast,  here  crosses 
the  Musah.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
palace  and  numerous  mosques,  HyderalMid  having 
long  been  the  stronghold  of  Mohammedanism  in 
the  Deccan.  WiUiin  the  city  are  also  some  laige 
magazines  belonging  to  the  Nizam,  filled  with 
European  manufactures.  Hyderabad  (then  called 
Baunuggur)  was  founded  by  Cuttub  Shah,  about 
1585.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  in  1687,  by  the 
troops  of  Aurungzebe. 

The  territory  of  which  Hyderabad  once  was  the 
cap.,  known  as  the  Nizam's  donu,  extends  between 
the  15th  and  21st  degs.  of  N.  lat  and  the  75th  and 
82nd  degs.  of  £.  long. ;  embracing,  together  with 
the  provs.  Hyderabad  and  Beeder,  part  of  Beja- 
poor, Aurungabad,  and  Berar ;  having  an  area  of 
108,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  at  least  8,000,000. 
By  all  accounts,  this  territory  was  very  badly 
governed  by  its  native  princes,  and  insurrections 
were  fre<}uent.  But^  according  to  a  treaty  made 
in  1800,  It  was  provided  that  the  military  power 
of  Great  Britain  should  be  employed  not  only  in 
the  suppression  of  rebellion,  but  also  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue.  Since  then,  the  country 
has  been  virtually  British  territory. 

HYDKA,  an  i^and  of  the  Grecian  Archipela^, 
off  the  coast  of  Aigolis,  from  which  it  is  6  m.  dis- 
tant; lat  870  20' N.,  long.  23^  30'  E.  Area,  59 
sq.  m.  Pop.  25,260  in  1861.  Hydra  is  a  mere 
rock,  so  utterly  barren  as  to  contribute  nothing 
whatever  to  the  maintenance  of  its  inhabitants, 
nor,  in  all  probability,  would  it  ever  have  been 
peopled,  unless  its  insular  situation  and  the  excel- 
lence of  its  harbour  had  pointed  it  out  as  a  safe 
place  of  refuge  from  the  oppressions  of  the  Turks, 
and  a  favourable  situation  for  commercial  pursuits. 
The  town  of  Hvdra,  which,  yrith  the  exception  of 
two  adjacent  villages  on  the  coast,  is  the  only  in- 
habited part  of  the  island^  is  situated  on  the  NW. 
side,  and  rises  in  successive  tiers,  Uke  an  amphi- 
theatre, over  the  harbour,  presenting  from  the  sea 
an  extremely  beautiful  prospect.  The  streets  are 
precipitous  and  uneven ;  but  the  houses  are  most 
substantially  built  of  stone,  with  spacious  and  well- 
fumbhed  interiors,  and  are  extremely  neat  and 
clean.  The  harbour,  defended  by  a  battery,  is 
crescent-shaped,  and,  though  small,  is  deep  and 
safe ;  it  is  lined,  thix>ugh  its  entire  sweep,  with 
storehouses  and  shops,  most  of  which,  however, 
are  now  empty,  only  showing,  by  their  number, 
the  former  consequence  of  the  port.  Several  Greek 
churches  (two  of  which  have  fine  marble  steeples) 
and  a  hall  of  commerce  are  the  chief  public  build- 
ings; and  the  educational  establishments,  insti- 
tuted in  the  days  of  Hydra's  prosperity,  comprise 
a  well-regulated  college,  for  instruction  in  the 
classical  Greek  and  the  modern  languages,  several 
elementary  schools,  and  a  mathematical  seminary. 
The  commerce  of  Hydra  before  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence was  very  considerable,  employing,  in 
1816,  according  to  Pouqueville,  120  vessels,  and 
more  at  a  later  period,  trading  in  wheat  with  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  in  oil,  wmc,  and  other  goods, 
with  different  ports  of  the  Mediterranean ;  out  it 
has  now  greatly  fallen  off,  and  in  all  probability 
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will  never  recover  its  former  prosperity,  having 
been  chiefly  transferred  to  the  more  advantage- 
ously situated  ports  of  Nauplia  and  the  Pireus. 
The  Hydriots,  most  of  whom  are  Albanians  and 
not  true  Greeks,  were,  during  their  prosperity, 
which  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  French 
war,  the  boldest  seamen  of  afl  Greece,  and  acquired 
large  sums  by  privateering.  During  the  war  of 
independence  they  earned  for  themselves  the  cha- 
racter of  being  the  most  efficient  and  intrepid  sailors 
in  the  Greek  navy,  and  their  bravery  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  successful  issue  of  that 
contest. 

HYMETTUS  (MOUNT),  a  mountain  of 
Greece,  gov.  Attica,  4^  m.  ESE.  Athens.  Height 
2,680  feet.  The  honey  collected  here  has  been  in 
high  repute  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times. 

HYTHE,  a  cinque  port,  parL  bor.,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Shep- 
way,  hund.  same  name,  15  m.  E.  Canterbury,  and 
59  m.  SE.  London,  near  the  South-Eastern  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  munic.  bor.  3,001,  and  of  parL  bor. 
21,367  in  1861.  The  pari.  bor.  includes  Sandgate, 
Folkestone,  and  four  other  small  parishes.  The 
town  stands  near  the  E.  extremity  of  Komney 
Marsh,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street, 
parallel  to  the  sear-coast,  which  is  about  f  m.  dis- 
tant, the  beach  lying  between  being  considerably 
higher  than  the  town.  The  church,  a  cruciform 
structure,  built  in  the  early  English  style,  and 
having  two  towers,  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant 
architecture.  There  are  also  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents,  and  na- 
tional schools  supported  by  subscription.  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  court-house,  gaol,  and 
theatre.  Hythe  prospered  during  the  great  war 
with  France,  in  consequence  of  the  large  military 
force  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  the 
expenditure  in  the  formation  of  the  military 
canal,  and  of  the  forts  and  martello  towers  with 
which  this  part  of  the  coast  is  studded ;  but  its 
prosperity  has  declined  since  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
military  station.  It  has  no  manufactures;  and 
the  beach  beiug  open  and  exposed,  the  colliers, 
which  are  the  only  vessels  trading  to  the  town, 
are  obliged  to  land  their  cargoes  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Fishing  employs  a  few  of  the  inhabs. 
The  corporation,  which  received  its  constitution 
from  the  general  charters  granted  to  the  Cinque 
Ports,  especially  that  in  20th  Charies  IL,  has 
consisted,  since  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Re- 
form Act,  of  4  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  mayor, 
and  12  councillors.  Coiporation  iiBvenue  6152.  m 
1862.  The  bor.  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
from  the  42nd  of  Edward  III.  down  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of  1 
mem.:  previously  to  that  act  the  franchise  was 
vested  m  the  freemen,  made  so  by  birth,  mar- 
riage, or  giil.  The  Boundary  Act  "enlarged  the 
limits  of  tlie  pari,  bor.,  by  adding  to  it  the  liber- 
ties of  Folkestone,  and'  the  parishes  of  West 
Hythe,  Saltwood,  Cheriton,  and  Ncwington. 
Registered  electors  1,176  in  1865.  Markets  on 
Saturday ;  fairs  Jidy  30  and  Dec.  1. 

Hythe  was  formeriy,  and  up  to  the  reign  of 
Heniy  VIII.,  one  of  the  principal  ports  on  the 
English  Channel.  The  quota  furnished  by  it 
towards  the  general  armament  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
was  five  ships,  with  twenty-one  men  and  a  boy 
to  each.  Leland  speaks  of  Hythe  as  *a  very 
great  tovme,  two  good  miles  in  length  all  along 
the  shore.'  The  name,  in  Saxon,  signifies  a  port 
or  haven. 
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IBARRA 

TBARRA,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  Colombia,  in  a 
delightful  plain,  on  the  Taguando,  at  the  foot 
of  the  volcano  Imburu,  60  m.  NE.  Quito,  and  on 
the  high  road  between  that  city  and  Popavan. 
Pop.  estimated  at  12,000.  It  was  founded  in  1*597, 
is  well  built,  and  has  a  large  and  well  built 
church,  several  convents,  a  college,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Jesuits,  a  hospital,  and  many 
good  private  residences.  Without  the  city  are 
some  suburbs,  inhabited  by  the  Indian  pop.  It 
manufactures  fine  cotton  and  other  fabrics.  The 
district  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  produces  sugar  and 
wheat  of  the  finest  quality,  and  a  good  deal  of 
cotton,  the  weaving  of  which  into  stockings  and 
caps,  employs  many  of  its  inhab. 

IBRAILA.    See  Bhahilow. 

ICELAND,  a  large  island  under  the  dominion 
of  Denmark,  in  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
confines  of  the  polar  circle,  generally  considered 
as  belonging  to  Europe,  but  which  should,  perhaps, 
be  reckoned  in  Amenca ;  between  lat.  GS^  30'  and 
66°  40'  N.,  and  long.  16°  and  23^  W.  It  is  of  a 
Yery  irregular  triangular  shape,  and  is  estimated 
to  contain  about  30,000  sq.  miles.  Pop.  64,603  in 
1860.  The  population  is  spread  over  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  island,  the  central  portion  being 
totally  uninhabited,  and  imperfectly  explored. 
Iceland  appears  to  owe  its  existence  to  submarine 
volcanic  agency,  and  to  have  been  upheaved  at  in- 
tervals from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  traversed 
in  every  direction  by  vast  ranges  of  mountains ;  the 
principal  ridges  run  chiefly  E.  and  W.,  and,  from 
these,  inferior  mountains  branch  off  towards  the 
coasts,  often  terminating  in  rocky  and  bold  head- 
lands. All  the  coasts,  but  more  especially  the  N. 
and  W.,  are  deeply  indented  with  jiordsy  similar 
to  those  of  Norway.  The  most  extensive  tract  of 
level  countfy  is  in  the  SE.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  a  third  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
vegetation  of  some  kind,  while  the  other  two- 
thirds  are  occupied  by  snowy  mountains  or  fields 
of  lava.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  the 
most  desolate  and  dreary  imaginable.  The  height 
of  verj'  few  of  the  mountains  has  been  correctly 
ascertained,  and  those  said  to  attain  an  elevation 
of  7,000  feet  are  not  the  most  lofty.  The  VOkuls, 
or  enormous  ice-mountains,  are  among  the  great- 
est elevations ;  the  most  extensive  of  these  is  the 
Klofa  Y6kul  in  the  E. ;  it  lies  behind  the  hei|Drhts 
\vhich  line  the  SE.  coast,  and  forms,  with  little 
or  no  interruption,  a  vast  chain  of  ice  and  snow 
mountains  covering  a  surface  of  perhaps  3,000  sq. 
in.  The  W.  quarter  contains,  among  other  loftv 
heights,  the  Snafel  Tdkul,  4,580  ft.  high.  In  the 
N.  the  mountains  are  not  very  high  ;  but  in  the 
E.  the  Oreefa  Yokul,  6,280  fl.  in  elevation,  is  the 
most  lofty  of  which  any  accurate  measurement 
has  been  obtained.  The  celebrated  volcano  Hecla 
is  ill  the  SVV.  quarter,  and  about  30  m.  inland.  It 
is  more  remarkable  for  the  frequency  and  violence 
of  its  eruptions  than  for  its  elevation,  which  is 
•ohly  about  5,200  ft.     (See  Hecla.) 

'rhe  bays  and  harbours  along  the  coast  are 
numerous  and  secure,  but  little  known  ot  fre- 
quented ;  the  most  so  are  those  of  Eyafiords  on 
the  N.,  Eyrarbacka  on  the  S.,  and  Reikiavik  on 
the  W.  coast.  The  rivers,  which  are  numerous 
and  comparatively  large,  have  mostly  a  N.  or  S. 
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course.  Although  sufficiently  wide,  they  are  gene- 
rally obstructed  by  rocks  and  sliallows,  and  are 
too  Vapid  to  admit  of  navigation.  There  are  seve- 
ral large  lakes,  of  which  Mivatn  Lake,  in  the 
NE.,  is  the  most  considerable :  it  is  estimated  at 
about  40  m.  in  circ,  and  has  upwards  of  30 
islands  composed  of  lava.  In  no  country  have 
volcanic  eruptions  been  so  numerous  as  in  Ice- 
land, or  spread  over  a  larger  surface.  Besides 
more  than  30  volcanic  mountains,  there  exists  an 
immense  number  of  small  cones  and  craters,  from 
which  streams  of  melted  substances  have  been 
poured  forth  over  the  surrounding  regions ;  9  vol- 
canoes were  active  during  the  last  century,  4  in 
the  N.,  and  the  rest  lying  nearly  in  a  direct  line 
along  the  S.  coast  I'wenty-three  eruptions  of 
HecU  are  recorded  since  the  occupation  of  the 
island  by  Europeans :  the  first  of  these  occurred 
in  1004.  The  most  extensive  and  devastating 
eruption  ever  experienced  in  the  island  happened 
in  1783 ;  it  proceeded  fh>m  the  Skaptar  Y5kul,  a 
volcano  (or  rather  volcanic  tract  having  several 
cones)  near  the  centre  of  the  country.  This  erup- 
tion did  not  entirely  cease  for  about  two  yeaiB. 
It  destroyed  no  fewer  than  20  villages  and'9,000 
human  beings,  or  more  than  one-fifth  part  of  the 
then  pop.  of  the  island !  On  the  S.  and  W.  coasts 
numerous  islands  have  been  from  time  to  time 
thrown  up;  some  of  which  still  remain,  whUe 
others  have  receded  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  forming  dangerous  rocks  and  shoals.  The 
Vestmanna  Islands,  which  lie  about  15  m.  from 
the  E.  coast,  are  a  group  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  barren  vitrified  rocks :  only  one  of  them 
is  inhabitefl. 

Tracts  of  lava  traverse  the  island  in  almost 
every  direction.  This  substance  chiefly  occurs  in 
isolated  streams,  having  apparently  flowed  from 
the  mountains ;  but  In  some  parts  there  are  con- 
tinuous tracts,  and  along  the  S.  coast,  for  100  m. 
inland,  the  lavas  that  spread  over  the  country 
have  been  ejected  /rom  small  cones  rising  imme- 
diately from  the  surface.  The  ground  in  this  part 
is  frequently  broken  by  fissures  and  chasms,  some 
of  which  are  more  than  3  m.  in  length,  and  up- 
wards of  100  ft.  in  width.  Besides  the  common 
lavas,  Iceland  abounds  in  other  mineral  masses 
indicative  of  an  igneous  origin ;  of  these  the  most 
prevalent  arc  tufa  and  submarine  lava,  obsidian, 
and  sulphur.  Whole  mountains  of  tufa  exist  in 
every  part.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  observes,  that  the 
instance  of  tufa  excepted,  he  saw  no  marks  of 
stratification  in  any  rock  in  the  island,  all  the 
substances  appearing  to  have  been  subjected  to  a 
degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  reduce  them  to  fusion ; 
and  that  some,  if  not  all,  the  Icelandic  masses, 
which  are  not  the  produce  of  external  eruptions, 
are  really  submarine  lavas.  The  rocks  not  bear- 
ing external  marks  of  heat  are  mostly  of  trap, 
and  contain  all  the  varieties  of  zeolite,  chalce- 
dony, greenstone,  porphyry,  slate,  Ac, :  the  cele- 
brated double  refracting  calcareous  spar  is  found 
chiefly  on  the  E.  coast.  Basaltic  columns  oecor 
in  many  parts,  especially  on  the  W.  coast,  where 
they  form  several  grottos ;  and  that  of  Stappen 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  cave  of  Mngal, 
in  the  island  of  Staffa. 

Few  metals  are  met  with :  iron  and  copper  have 
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been  found :  but  the  mines  are  not  wrought.  The 
supply  of  sulphur  is  inexhaustible :  large  moun- 
t-ains  are  incrusted  with  this  substance,  which, 
when  removed,  is  again  formed  in  crystals  by  the 
a^ncy  of  the  hot  steam  from  below.  Large  quan- 
tities were  formerly  shipped;  but  latterly  the 
supplies  sent  to  the  foreign  market  have  been 
comparatively  small. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  Ice- 
land are  the  intermittent  hot  springs  met  with  in 
several  parts,  and  of  all  degrees  of  temperature. 
The  water  in  some  of  these  springs  is  at  intervals 
violently  thrown  into  the  air  to  a  great  height. 
They  have  thence  received  the  name  of  geynersy 
from  the  Icelandic  verb  geymt  to  rage.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  springs  are  situated  in  a  plain, 
about  16  m.  N.  from  the  village  of  Skalholt.  The 
great  geyser,  or  principal  fountain  of  this  kind, 
rises  from  a  tube  or  funnel,  78  ft.  in  perpendicular 
depth,  and  from  8  to  10  ft  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  but  gradually  widening  till  it  terminates 
in  a  capacious  basin.  After  an  emission  the  basin 
and  funnel  are  empty.  The  jets  take  place  at  in* 
tervals  of  about  6  hours;  and  when  the  water,  in 
a  violent  state  of  ebullition,  begins  to  rise  in  the 
pipe  or  funnel,  and  to  fill  the  basin,  subterranean 
noises  are  heard  liice  the  distant  roar  of  cannon, 
the  earth  is  stightly  shaken,  and  the  agitation 
increases  till  at  length  a  column  of  water  is  sud- 
denlv  thrown  up,  with  vast  force  and  loud  ex- 
plosions, to  the  height  of  100  or  200  ft.  After 
plaving  for  a  time  like  an  artificial  fountain,  and 
giving  off  great  clouds  of  vapour,  the  funnel  is 
emptied,  and  a  column  of  steam  rushing  up  with 
great  violence  and  a  thundering  noise,  terminates 
the  eruption.  Such  is  the  explosive  force,  that 
large  stones  thrown  into  the  funnel  are  instantly 
ejected,  and  sometimes  shivered  into  small  frag- 
ments. (For  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon, 
see  Lyell's  Geologj',  ii.  309, 3d  ed.)  Some  of  the  hot 
springs,  near  the  whabited  parts  of  the  island,  are 
used  for  economical  purposes ;  food  is  dressed  over 
them;  and  in  some  places  huts  are  built  over 
small  fountains,  to  form  steam  baths.  In  other 
parts  of  the  island  vast  cauldrons  of  boiling  mud 
are  seen  in  a  constant  state  of  activity,  sending 
up  immense  columns  of  dense  vapour,  which  ob- 
scure the  atmosphere  a  great  way  round. 

That  Iceland  had  formerly  some  extensive 
forests  is  apparent  from  authentic  records,  but 
they  no  longer  exist ;  in  fact,  the  climate  seems  to 
be  now  misuitable  for  the  growth  of  trees,  those 
that  are  found  at  present  being  stunted  and  dimi- 
nutive, and  little  better  than  undenvood.  Vast 
quantities  of  aurturbrayid,  or  fossil  wood,  are  fre- 
quently found  buried  at  a  great  depth  beneath 
the  surface. 

Of  the  wild  animals,  foxes  are  the  most  nume- 
roiLS.  Reindeer,  which  were  introduced  from 
Norway  in  1770,  with  the  intention  of  being  do- 
mesticated, have  increased  very  rapidly ;  but  they 
are  entirely  wild,  and  are  very  difficult  to  kill. 
Bears  are  frequently  brought  down  from  the 
arctic  regions  on  masses  of  floating  ice;  they 
sometimes  commit  great  devastations,  but  are 
generally  destroyed  almost  immediately  after 
making  the  land.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  sea'fowl  in- 
habit the  coasts  and  islands ;  and  plovers,  curlews, 
snipes,  and  a  variety  of  game,  are  found  in  the 
interior.  The  eider  duck  is  very  plentiful ;  and 
the  down  taken  from  the  nest  is  an  important 
article  of  export.  The  birds  are  so  familiar  as  to 
btuld  their  nests  all  round  the  roofs,  and  even 
inside  the  huts.  A  severe  penalty  is  inflicted  on 
those  who  kill  them.  The  peasantry  entertain  a 
superstitious  reverence,  mingled  with  aversion, 
for  the  seal.    The  coasts,  rivers,  and  lakes  pro- 


duce an  abundance  of  fine  fish ;  and  it  is  from  tho 
sea  that  the  Icelanders  derive  great  part  of  their 
subsistence.  Their  fisheries  are  prosecuted  with 
^^reat  activity ;  and  at  Niardivik,  one  of  the  fish- 
mg  stations  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  there 
are  said  to  be  300  boats.  Cod  and  haddock  are 
plentiful  on  the  coasts :  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  seafish,  part  is  salted  for  exportation,  but 
b^  far  the  greater  part  is  dried  for  winter  pro- 
vision. The  herring  fishery  is  much  neglected,  as 
well  as  the  inland  fishery  on  the  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  climate  is  more  variable  than  that  of  the 
same  latitudes  on  the  continent.  Great  and 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  often  occur,  and 
it  has  frequently  happened  that,  after  a  night  of 
frost,  the  thermometer  during  the  day  has  risen 
to  70®  Fah.  The  intensity  of  the  cold  is  much 
increased  by  the  immense  quantities  of  floating 
ice,  which,  being  drifted  from  the  polar  r^ions, 
accumulate  upon  the  coast.  Fogs  are  frequent; 
but  the  air,  on  the  whole,  is  reckoned  wholesome. 
Thunder  is  seldom  heard,  but  storms  of  wind  and 
rain  are  frequent;  and  the  aurora  boreaUs  and 
other  meteors  are  much  more  common  and  bril- 
liant here  than  in  countries  further  to  the  S.  The 
sun  is  visible  at  midnight,  at  the  summer  solstice, 
from  the  hills  in  the  N.  parts  of  the  island.  There 
is  a  prevalent  opinion  in  Iceland,  that  the  seasons 
in  former  ages  were  less  unfavourable ;  but  there 
is  probably  no  good  foundation  for  this  belief. 
The  summers  are  necessarily  short ;  but  Dr.  Hen- 
derson states  that  the  cold  is  rarely  more  intense 
than  in  the  S.  of  Scandinavia,  and  the  winter  he 
passed  in  the  island  was  as  mild  as  any  he  had 
experienced  in  Denmark  or  Sweden. 

No  grain  is  now  cultivated,  though  traces  exist 
of  its  having  been  formerly  raised.  Agriculture 
is  limited  to  the  rearing  of  various  grasses  for 
cattle,  and  haymaking  is  consequently  the  most 
important  branch  of  rural  industry.  Potatoes 
have  been  introduced  with  some  success;  and 
several  kinds  of  culinary  vegetables  are  raised, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  red  cabbage,  few  at- 
taui  perfection.  The  grasses  are  of  the  sorts 
common  in  other  N.  climates,  and  keep  horses 
and  other  cattle  in  good  condition  during  the 
summer.  Many  of  the  low  mountains  are  covered 
with  a  coarse  grass,  which  yields  pretty  good 
summer  pasturage ;  and  the  nieadows  and  valleys 
through  which  the  rivers  flow  produce  grass  in 
tolerable  abundance,  which,  when  the  weather 
allows  of  its  being  harvested,  is  made  into  hay. 
Seaweed  and  moss  are  eagerly  de\'oured  by  the 
cattle  in  winter,  when  other  food  fails,  which  ifs 
often  the  case.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  600,000  head  of  sheep ;  from  36,000  to  40,000 
head  of  black  cattle ;  and  from  60,000  to  60,000 
horses  in  Iceland :  goats  are  kept  only  in  the  N. 
The  number  of  sheep  appears  to  be 'increasing ; 
they  have  remarkably  fine  fleeces,  which  are  not 
shorn,  but  cast  off  entirely  in  the  spring.  The 
horses  are  hardy  and  small,  seldom  standing  more 
than  14  hands  high.  There  being  no  carriages  of 
any  description,  they  are  principally  used  for 
carrying  burdens;  and  the  poorest  peasant  has 
generally  4  or  6  of  these  animals.  Rent«  are  paid 
mostly  in  produce ;  on  the  coasts  in  fish,  in  the 
interior  in  butter,  sheep,  and  other  agricultural 
produce.  Tenants  who  are  in  easy  circumstances 
generally  employ  one  or  more  labourers,  who, 
besides  board  and  lodging,  have  from  10  to  12 
specie  dollars  a  year  as  wages.  The  whole  pop. 
is  employed  either  in  fishing  or  feeding  cattle,  or 
both ;  those  who  breed  cattle  being,  as  compared 
with  tliose  who  live  by  fishing,  nearly  as  8  to  1. 

No  manufactures,  of  any  kind,  are  carried  on 
for  the  purpose  of  trade.    Every  branch  of  in- 
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duBtry  is  domestic,  and  confined  chiefly  to  articles 
of  clothing,  such  as  coarse  cloth,  gloves,  mittens, 
and  stockmgs.  The  peasantry  supply  themselves 
vdth  such  furniture  as  their  cottages  require,  and 
some  manufacture  silver  trinkets  and  snuffboxes, 
and  forge  implements  of  iron.  £very  man  can 
shoe  his  own  horse ;  and,  in  this  land  of  primitive 
simplicity,  even  the  bishop  and  chief  justice  are 
sometimes  employed  in  this  necessary  occupation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  barter;  the  quantity  of  money  in  circu- 
lation is  very  small,  few  of  the  peasants  possessing 
any.  The  merchants  receive  the  articles  for  ex- 
portation at  regulated  prices,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  market,  and  pay  for  them  in  such 
foreign  commodities  8»  the  inhab.  may  require. 
The  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  assemble 
annu^y  at  Keikiavik  and  the  other  principal 
settlements,  and  bring  down  with  them  wool, 
woollen  manufactured  goods,  butter,  skins,  tallow, 
Iceland  moss  (Lichen  Idandinu),  and  sometimes 
a  few  cattle.  In  return  for  these  they  take  back 
coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  snuff,  a  little  brandy,  rye, 
rye  bread,  wheaten  flour,  salt,  and  soap.  The 
l)etter  dass  purchase  linens  and  cotton  goods, 
which  have  latterly  come  more  into  use.  Those 
who  live  near  the  coasts  bring  to  market  dried 
cod  and  stock  fish,  dried  salmon,  whale,  shark, 
and  seal  oils,  and  seal  skins.  The  domestic  pro- 
duce has,  of  late  years,  been  considerable,  and  the 
export  of  wool  amounts  to  from  3,000  to  4,000 
skippunds  annually. 

The  Icelanders  are  of  Norwegian  origin ;  they 
are  tall,  have  a  frank  open  countenance,  a  florid 
complexion,  and  flaxen  hair.  They  seldom  attain 
to  an  advanced  age,  but  the  females  generally 
live  longer  than  the  men.  They  are  hospitable ; 
devotedly  attached  to  their  native  land ;  remark- 
ably grave  and  serious ;  and,  indeed,  apparently 
phlegmatic,  but  extremely  animated  on  subjects 
wliich  interest  them.  They  have  retained,  with 
few  innovations,  the  ancient  modes  of  life  and  the 
costume  of  their  race.  Their  principal  articles  of 
food  are  fish,  firesh  and  dried,  bread,  made  of  im- 
ported com,  great  quantities  of  rancid  butt«r, 
game,  and,  in  some  parts,  a  porridge  made  of  the 
Icelandic  moss.  They  sometimes  use  the  flesh  of 
the  shark  or  sea-fish,  when  it  has  become  tender 
from  putrescence.  Their  huts,  though  larger,  are 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Irish:  their  dampness, 
with  the  darkness,  filth,  and  stench  of  the  fish, 
render  them  uninhabitable  by  strangers.  The 
Icelandic,  or  original  Scandinavian  ton^e,  has 
been  here  preserved  in  all  its  ancient  punty.  The 
Icelanders  are  extremely  attentive  to  their  re- 
ligious and  domestic  duties^  and  display  in  their 
dealings  a  scrupulous  integnty.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  country  in  which  the  lower  orders  are  so  well 
informed.  Domestic  education  is  universal ;  and 
tiiere  are  very  few  among  them  who  cannot  read 
and  write,  and  many  among  the  better  class  would 
be  distinguished  by  their  taste  and  learning  in 
the  most  oiltivated  society  of  Europe.  Even 
many  of  the  peasantry  are  well  versed  in  the 
classics;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  traveller  is 
not  unftequently  attended  by  ^des  who  con- 
verse with  him  in  Latin.  In  winter  nights  it  is 
customary  for  a  whole  family  to  take  their  places 
in  the  principal  apartment,  where  they  proceed 
to  their  respective  tasks,  while  one,  selected  for 
the  purpose,  reads  aloud  some  of  their  8aga»  (an- 
cient tales),  or  such  other  historical  narrative  as 
can  be  found.  Their  stock  of  books  is  not  large, 
but  they  lend  to  each  other,  and  iipequently  copy 
what  they  borrow. 

The  island  was  formerly  divided  into  four  amU^ 
or  provinces,  answering  to  the  four  cardinal  points. 
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The  N.  and  E.  are  now  meiged  into  one,  and  the 
W.  is  presided  over  by  the  governor  in  person. 
This  officer  has  the  dtle  of  gt^^amtmani  he  is 
sometimes  a  native,  but  more  firequentlj  a  Dane. 
Under  him  are  the  amtmen,  or  provincial  gover- 
nors, who  possess  a  similar  jurisdiction  over  their 
quarters.  Each  province  is  divided  into  nfttds 
or  shires,  presided  over  by  wsselmeny  with  autho- 
rity similar  to  that  of  sheriffs ;  these  collect  taxes, 
hold  petty  courts,  and  regulate  assessments.  Un- 
der the  sysselmen  are  wepstiore8,vf\io  are  overseers 
of  the  poor,  and  constables.  The  tatsroed,  or  chief 
justice,  holds,  with  two  assistants,  a  criminal  court 
at  Reikiavik,  but  very  few  cases  are  tried  in  the 
island,  and  all  capital  punishments  are  inflicted  at 
Copenhagen.  Crimes  are  rare,  petty  theft  and 
drunkenness  are  the  most  common ;  the  latter  has 
been  introduced  chiefly  by  the  crews  of  the  Danish 
vessels  that  visit  the  coasts. 

The  island  constitutes  one  bishopric;  the 
bishop's  salary  does  not  exceed  500/.  per  annum. 
There  are  about  194  pars. :  but  the  clergy  amount 
to  upwards  of  300 :  their  incomes  are  very  small, 
and  they  are  frequently  among  the  poorest  of  the 
community.  The  only  charitable  institutbns  are 
four  hospitals,  for  the  reception  of  those  afflicted 
with  leprosy,  which,  in  the  form  of  elephantiasis, 
was  formerly  very  prevalent.  Small-pox  was  for- 
merly also  verA'  destructive.  There  are  no  work- 
houses, the  sick  and  poor  being  almost  universally 
supported  by  their  own  fami&es.  The  principal 
school  at  Beseesdadt,  near  the  W.  coast,  has 
three  masters,  who  teach  classics,  theology,  and 
the  Danish  language;  and  several  young  men, 
afUr  attending  this  school,  go  to  Copenhagen  to 
finish  their  studies.  Reikiavik,  the  cap.,  on  the 
SW.  coast,  has  little  more  than  600  resident  in- 
hab., chiefly  Danes.  Most  of  the  villages  are 
situated  on  the  coasts,  at  convenient  spots  for  the 
receipt  and  transport  of  merchandise. 

The  early  and  successful  application  of  the  Ice- 
landers Ui  the  cultivation  of  literature  is  an 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  learning.  When  most 
parts  of  continental  Europe  were  in  a  state  of 
rude  ignorance,  the  inhab.  of  this  remote  island 
were  well  acquainted  with  poetry  and  history. 
The  most  flourishing  period  of  Icelandic  literature 
appears  to  have  been  from  the  12th  to  the  end  of 
the  14th  centur}'.  During  the  last  three  centuries, 
however,  Iceland  haspnxiuced  many  learned  men, 
some  of  whom  have  risen  to  groat  eminence.  The 
literature  of  the  island  in  die  present  day  may 
perhaps  be  said  rather  to  have  changed  its  cha- 
racter than  declined  from  its  ancient  fame;  the 
inhab.  now  attend  more  to  solid  branches  of  learn- 
ing than  to  the  poetical  and  historical  romances  of 
tlie  ancient  Icelandic  sagas.  Domestic  education 
is  carefully  attended  to ;  Uiere  is  no  want  of  mo- 
dem books  in  Icelandic;  and  a  printing  press  is 
actively  employed  in  the  island  of  Vidoe. 

The  discovery  of  Iceland  by  Europeans  is  attri- 
buted to  a  Norwegian  pirate,  about  the  year  860; 
but  the  earliest  permanent  settlement  was  effected 
by  the  Norwegians  in  874,  In  little  more  than 
half  a  century,  all  the  coasts  were  occupied  by 
settlers;  and  about  the  year  928  the  inhab.  formed 
themselves  into  a  republic,  and  established  the 
Althing,  or  General  Assembly  of  the  Nation, 
which  was  held  annually  at  Thingvalla,  in  the  8  W., 
and  not  abolished  till  1800.  The  Icelanders  main- 
tained their  independence  for  nearly  400  years; 
but  during  the  13th  century  became  subject  to 
Norway,  and  on  the  annexation  of  that  kingdom 
were  transferred  with  it  to  Denmark. 

IDRIA,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  k. 
Illyria,  duchy  Camiola,  circle  Adelsberg,  in  a  val- 
ley of  the  Camic  Alps ;  23  m.  W.  by  S.  Laybach. 


IDRIA 
Pop.  4,300  in  1867.  The  inhabs.  are  principally 
engaged  in  mining;  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria 
belonging  to  the  Austrian  government  being, 
after  those  of  Almaden  in  Spain,  the  richest  and 
most  celebrated  in  Europe:  They  yield  annually 
from  8,200  to  8,500  cwt.  of  metal,  about  a  sixth 
part  of  which  is  converted  on  the  spot  into  ver- 
milion, corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  prepara- 
tions of  mercury.  The  mine  is  rather  more  than 
1,000  ft.  in  depth.  The  formation  in  which  it  is 
situated  is  transition  limestone,  alternating  with 
clay-slate,  in  which  latter  rock  the  quickalver  is 
found.  It  exists  partly  pure,  in  globules  among 
the  slate;  but  it  is  mostly  found  m  combination 
with  sulphur,  forming  veins  of  cinnabar,  which 
vary  greatly  in  thickness.  The  cinnabar  ore  is 
considered  too  poor  to  be  wrought  when  it  con- 
tains onlv  from  15  to  18  per  cent,  of  quicksilver, 
and  b  then  usually  abandoned  in  search  of  a 
better  vein.  The  richest  ore  yields  from  60  to  70 
per  cent,  of  metal.  From  600  to  700  workmen 
are  employed,  of  whom  about  600  are  miners, 
lliese  are  enrolled  in  a  corps,  and  have  a  re|2niiar 
uniform.  They  are  divided  into  three  sections, 
which  relieve  each  other,  each  working  below  for 
8  hours  in  the  24,  the  work  incessantly  going  on. 
Within  his  8  hours,  the  labourer  is  required  to 
perform  a  certain  measurement  of  work,  for  which 
he  receives  17  kreutzers  (nearly  7dL).  If  he  per- 
form less  or  more  than  his  measured  extent,  his 
pay  is  proportionally  reduced  or  increased;  but 
the  number  of  those  who  gain  less  than  the  fixed 
sum  is  greater  than  of  those  who  gain  more.  Bo- 
sides  their  money  pay,  the  miners  get  an  allow- 
ance of  com  sufficient  for  themselves  and  their 
families ;  and  in  illness,  gratuitous  medical  aid.  No 
lodging  is  found  them ;  but  they  may  purchase  at  a 
government  store  a  number  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity,  at  fixed  charges,  generally  below  the 
ordinary  market  prices.  The  miners  usually  enter 
the  service  at  15  years  of  age.  After  40  years' 
service,  or  earlier,  if  ill  health  overtake  them, 
they^  are  allowed  to  retire  on  full  pay,  and  enjoy 
various  privileges.  The  widows  and  orphans  of 
miners  are  entitled  to  a  pension,  and  about  35,000 
florins  are  thus  expended  annually.  The  process 
of  mining  is  very  unhealthy ;  the  heat  of  the 
mine,  varying  from  80®  up  to  86°  Fah.,  impreg- 
nates the  atmosphere  with  volatilised  mercury, 
whidi  soon  exerts  all  its  characteristic  effects  on 
the  constitutions  of  the  miners.  In  some  parts, 
the  heat  is  so  great,  and  the  atmosphere  so  viti- 
ated, that  the  workmen  are  obliged  to  relieve  each 
other  every  two  hours.  The  mine  is  very  clean, 
and  in  its  lower  parts  remarkably  div.  In  1803, 
a  violent  conflagration  broke  out  in  the  mine,  de- 
stroying the  whole  of  the  works,  with  several  of 
the  workmen. 

Of  the  mercury  produced  at  Idria  a  small  part 
goes  to  Trieste,  whence  it  is  exported  chiefly  to 
America;  but  by  far  the  largest  portion  is  sent  to 
Vienna,  partly  for  the  plating  of  mirrors,  but 
principally  for  the  use  of  the  ^Id  and  silver  mines 
of  Hungary  and  Transvlvania. 

At  the  l)eginnin^  or  the  present  century,  Idria 
was  a  plac<S  of  banishment  lor  state  prisoners  and 
criminals,  who  were  condemned  to  work  in  the 
mines.  It  is  so  no  longer ;  no  coercion  is  used,  and 
no  convicts  are  sent  thither:  the  supply  of  la- 
bourers petitioning  to  be  admitted  is  considerably 
greater  than  can  he  received  into  the  service.  The 
town  and  district  of  Idria  is  a  mining  intendency, 
with  its  own  ^vemment,  consisting  of  a  director- 
general,  an  imperial  comptroller  of  accounts,  a 
secretary-general,  and  four  councillors,  who  super- 
intend all  the  departments  of  the  public  service, 
under  the  council  of  mines  in  Vienna.  Idria  has  some 
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German,  primary,  and  other  schools,  and  a  small 
theatre.  It  had  aflchool  for  instruction  in  mining, 
but  it  was  abolished  on  the  restoration  of  the  Illy- 
riau  provs.  to  Austria.  The  aspect  of  the  place  is 
thus  described  by  a  traveller  who  visited  it  not 
many  years  ago.  *  We  perceived  the  white  church 
with  its  little  steeple,  perched  on  a  small  green 
knoll,  and  not  far  from  it  another  insulated  height, 
crowned  with  an  antique-looking  castle,  erected 
by  the  Venetians  during  the  time  that  they  pos* 
scssed  lUyria,  and  which  now  serves  as  a  residence 
for  the  Bergrath,  or  director  of  the  mines,  and  for 
the  government  offices  connected  therewith.  Be- 
tween these  two  heights,  the  town  straggles 
alon^  on  very  unequ^  ground,  with  a  stream 
rushmg  through  it,  a  second  church  in  a  sort  ot 
open  market  place,  some  largo  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  public  administration,  but  scarcely 
any  good  shops  or  private  houses.'  The  mine  was 
discovered  by  aoddent  in  1497 ;  it  was  afterwartls 
wrought  by  a  company  of  Venetian  merchants, 
and  purchased  by  the  house  of  Austria,  who  ac- 
corded the  miners  considerable  privileges  in  1675, 
since  which  the  prosperity  of  Idria  has  been  gene- 
rally on  the  increase. 

IGUALADA  (an.  Aqua  latci),  a  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Barcelona,  37  m.  NW.  Barcelona,  and  286 
m.  ENE.  Madrid.  Pop.  18,889  in  1857.  The 
town  stands  on  the  Noya,  a  trib.  of  the  Joui,  in  a 
rich  plain,  abounding  with  corn-fields  and  olive- 
grounds.  It  has  some  well-built  streets,  and  a 
handsome  suburb,  the  chief  buildings  being  a  par. 
church,  two  convents,  a  clerical  college,  hospital, 
and  cavalry  barracks.  The  inhab.  are  among  the 
wealthiest  and  most  industrious  in  Spain;  and 
their  manufactures,  by  which  they  are  almost 
wholly  supported,  comprise  cotton  and  woollen 
yarns  and  cloths,  hats,  and  firearms,  the  last  o. 
which  are  highly  esteemed.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  several  considerable  paper-mills.  Fairs,  well 
attended,  for  manufactured  produce,  are  held  here 
in  the  beginning  of  January  and  at  the  end  of 
August. 

ILCHESTER,  a  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  oi 
England,  co.  Somerset,  hund.  Tintinhull,  on  the 
Yeo  or  Ivil  (whence  its  name  is  derived),  18  m.  £. 
Taunton,  and  116  m.  WSW.  London.  Pop.  ot 
par.  781  in  1861,  against  1,095  in  1881.  The  town 
comprises  4  indifferently  built  streets,  and  has  but 
few  public  buildings.  The  church  is  remarkable 
for  its  octangular  tower.  A  national  school  and 
almshouses  for  16  women  are  the  only  public 
charities.  The  co.  court-house  is  handsome,  and 
conveniently  arranged.  The  gaol,  built  on  How- 
ard's plan,  is  lai^  and  well  regulated,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  upwards  of  200  prisoners,  and 
was  often  quite  full,  when  employed,  as  formeriy, 
for  a  state  prison  and  house  of  correction :  it  is 
now  chiefly  used  for  untried  prisoners  and  debtors. 
llie  town,  which  has  no  manufactures  and  little 
trade,  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the  fact 
that  a  laTKC  portion  of  the  county  business  is 
transacted  nere,  the  assizes  being  held  at  Ilchestcr 
alternately  with  Taunton,  Wells,  and  Bridge- 
water.  It  is  altogether,  however,  in  a  low,  de- 
clining state.  Ilchester  is  a  bor.  by  prescription, 
and  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.*irom  the  26th 
of  £dw.  I.  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised ;  it  was  a  mere 
nomination  bor.,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland. 

Distinct  traces  of  a  Roman  station,  and  the 
discoverv  of  numerous  Roman  coins  and  anti- 
quities, have  led  to  the  belief  that  this  town  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  Ischalit  of  Ptolemy,  the 
pnncipal  militarv  station  of  the  Romans  in  the 
West  of  England.    It  had  108  burgeaees  at  the 
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time  of  the  Nonnan  Conquest.  Still  later,  it  was 
a  place  of  considerable  consequence,  and  was 
made,  by  patent  of  £dw.  III.,  the  assize  town  of 
Somerset, 

ILDEFONSO  (ST.),  or  LA  GRANJA,  a  cele- 
brated palace  of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  Old 
Castile,  prov.  Segovia,  42  m.  NNW.  Madrid,  and 
5  m.  SE.  Segovia,  on  the  X.  declivity  of  the 
Sierra  Guadarrama,  built  by  PhUip  Y.  as  a  place 
qf  retirement  during  the  hottest  months  of  sum- 
mer. It  is  placed  in  a  spot  where  the  mountains 
fall  back,  leaving  a  recess  sheltered  from  the  hot 
air  of  the  S.  and  from  much  of  its  sun,  but  ex- 
posed to  whatever  breeze  may  be  wafted  from  the 
N, ;  the  immediate  acclivity  towards  the  S.  being 
occupied  bv  the  garden,  which,  though  somewhat 
formjd,  is  full  of  shade  and  coolness.  The  palace, 
which  is  of  brick,  plastered  and  painted,  occupies 
three  sides  of  a  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  royal  chapeL  The  principal  front,  looking 
towards  the  garden  is  580  il.  long,  having  2 
stories,  with  12  rooms  in  a  suite ;  the  great  entry, 
with  its  iron  palisade,  very  much  resembling  that 
of  Versailles.  The  interior  is,  in  every  thing, 
regal :  the  ceilings  of  the  apartments  are  painted 
in /retco,  the  wafis  decorated  with  noble  mirrors, 
and  the  floors  chequered  with  black  and  wiiite 
marble,  while  the  furniture,  though  somewhat 
antiquated,  is  highly  enriched  with  jasper,  verd- 
antique,  and  rare  marbles.  The  upper  rooms  are 
adorned  with  the  works  of  the  first  masters,  chiefly 
of  the  Italian  school,  the  lower  apartments  being 
used  as  a  repository  for  sculpture.  Many,  how- 
ever, of  the  best  specimens  once  belonging  to  this 
palace,  both  in  pamting  and  sculpture,  have  been 
removed  to  the  royal  gallery  of  Madrid.  The 
gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  French  style,  with 
form^  hedges  and  walks ;  and  the  trees,  notwith- 
standing the  labour  with  which  the  formation  of 
these  grounds  was  attended, are  poor  and  starved; 
the  chief  feature,  indeed,  in  these  gardens  is  the 
quantity  of  fine  water,  disposed  m  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  especially  in  the  formation  of  fountains 
and  works.  The  expense  of  constructing  the 
carden  alone,  a  large  part  of  which  was  made  by 
blasting  out  of  the  solid  rock,  must  have  been 
very  great;  and  the  entire  ex{ienditure  on  the 
palace  gardens  and  water- works  is  stated  to  have 
exceeded  6,000,000/.  In  the  town  of  St.  Ildefonso 
(pop.  1,815  in  1857),  which  lies  a  little  distance 
below  the  palace,  is  a  manufactory  of  miirors, 
supported  by  the  government. 

ILFKACOMBE,  a  sea-port,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Draunton,  on 
the  Bristol  Channel,  9  m.  N.  Barnstaple,  41  m. 
NW.  Exeter,  and  172  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Pop. 
of  town  3,034,  and  of  par.  3,851  in  1861.  Area 
of  par.  3,620  acres.  The  town,  consisting  of  one 
long  street  and  a  noble  terrace  facing  the  sea,  ex- 
tends W.  from  the  harbour  along  the  shore.  The 
church,  which  stands  at  its  upper  end,  is  a  large 
plain  building  containing  some  fine  monuments. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and 
Weslevan  Methodists,  a  lai^e  national  school,  and 
a  girls^  school  of  industry.  The  harbour  is  a  na- 
tural basin  formed  by  the  cur\'e  of  a  very  rocky 
shore,  and  a  bold  mass  of  rocks  stretching  nearly 
half  way  across  the  entrance  of  the  recess  shelters 
it  from  the  northern  storms.  A  battery  and  light- 
house stand  on  the  top  of  this  rocky  mass,  and 
the  harbour  is  further  defended  by  a  pier  850  ft, 
in  IcngUi,  which  is  kept  in  excellent  repair.  There 
is  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  230  tons,  and  ships 
can  easily  enter  here  when  they  cannot  get  up 
the  Taw  to  Biumstaple ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  nfracombe  has  taken  away  a  great  part 
of  its  coa;i$ting  trade.     The  trade  with  Bristol, 
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Swansea,  and  other  ports  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
is  considerable,  and  many  vessels  are  employed 
in  the  herring  fishery.  The  town,  however,  de- 
pends, in  a  great  measure,  for  its  support  on  ^he 
numerous  wealthy  families  that  resort  thither  in 
summer,  since  it  lias  attained  celebrity  as  a  water- 
ing-place. The  bathing  is  excellent,  and  tlie 
neignbourhood  abounds  with  romantic  aoenery. 
Steam-packets  run  daily  to  and  from  Swansea, 
Tenby,  and  Milford.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
portreeve  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Markets,  weU-supplied  with  fish,  on  Saturdays : 
fairs  April  14,  and  the  first  Saturday  after  Aug.  22. 

ILLE-ET-VILAINE,  a  marit  d<?p.  of  France, 
in  the  NW.  part  of  the  kingdom,  formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  prov.  of  Brittany ;  having  W.  Cdtes- 
du-Nord  and  Morbihan,  S.  Loire  Iiif^rieure,  E. 
Mayenne,  and  N.  La  Manche  and  the  English 
Channel  Length,  N.  to  S.,  about  70  m.  Area, 
672,583  hectares.  Pop.  584,930  in  1861.  The 
Menez  mountains  run  through  this  dep.  from  £. 
to  W. ;  but  they  rise  to  no  great  height,  and  the 
surface  elsewhere  is  not  hilly.  The  chief  river  is 
the  Yilaine,  which  has  mosUy  a  SW.  course,  and 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  in  the'ddp.  Morbihan :  the 
lUe  is  one  of  its  affluents.  The  Ranee,  which  has 
its  mouth  in  this  dep.,  is  connected  with  the  Ille 
by  a  canal,  extending  from  Dinan  to  Rennes,  52 
m.  in  length,  and  wide  and  deep  enough  for  vessels 
of  70  tons.  Climate  temperate,  but  very  damp ; 
fogs  are  frequent,  and  from  86  to  38  in.  rain  fall 
annually.  Soil  thin,  and  not  generally  fertile. 
About  897,496  hectares  of  land  are  arable,  and 
73,349  in  pasture ;  forests,  heaths,  and  waste  lands 
occupying  146,078.  Agriculture  is  in  a  backward 
state.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  dep. 
the  land  is  parcelled  out  into  small  farms,  one  of 
30  hectares  being  considered  laige.  Principal 
crops,  rye,  oats,  and  barley :  the  dep.  is  not  so 
suitable* for  wheat ;  and  but  little  maize  is  grown: 
the  annual  quantity  of  grain  produced  is  about 
8.486,000  hectolitres,  which  is  scarcely  sufiicient 
for  home  consumption ;  and  the  peasantry  add  to 
their  com  chesnut  flour,  potatoes  not  being  in 
general  use :  13,200  hectares  are  in  gardens  and 
orchards ;  fruit  is  plentiful,  and  some  very  good 
cider  is  made :  but  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  greatest  importance  are  flax  and  hemp,  and 
the  linen  thread  of  the  dep.  is  very  highly  valaed. 
Both  cattle  and  horses  are  of  good  breeds ;  many 
oxen  from  this  dep.  are  fattened  in  Normandv  for 
the  Paris  market.  Daiiy  husbandry  occupies  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  and  the  beurre  de  Pre- 
valaycy  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rennes,  is 
highly  esteemed  throughout  France.  The  sheep 
are  ot  an  inferior  kind.  The  sole,  cod,  mackerel, 
and  other  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  extensive; 
and  Cancale  Bay  is  celebrated  for  its  oysters,  with 
which  Paris  is  in  great  part  supplied.  From  60  to 
60  boats  go  annually  rrom  this  dep.  to  the  cod 
fishery  of  Newfoundland.  Some  copper,  iron, 
aigentiferous  lead,  and  coal  mines,  and  quarries  of 
marble,  granite,  slate,  and  limestone  are  wrought, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  manufactures 
consist  chiefly  of  hemp  and  linen  thread,  packing 
^d  sail-cloth,  cordage,  flannels  at  Foug^res,  and 
leather.  In  the  arrond.  of  Foug^res  Uiere  is  a 
large  government  glass  factory,  some  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  are  equal  to  any  made  in  Lyons. 
The  dep.  is  divided  into  six  arronds. ;  chief  towns, 
Rennes,  the  cap.,  St.  Malo,  Foug^^  Redon, 
Montfort,  and  ViU^  This  part  of  Brittany  has 
produced  many  celebrated  men,  including  M.  de 
la  Bourdonnayc,  Maupertuis,  Savary,  Yauban, 
Chateaubriand,  and  Broussais. 

ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  America, 
the  fourth  in  the  Union  in  point  of  extent;  be- 
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tween  lat.  87°  and  42©  80'  N.,  and  long.  87©  80' 
and  91°  80'  W.,  having  N.  the  Wisconsin  ter- 
ritory, E.  Lake  Michigan  and  Indiana,  S.  Ken- 
tucky, fifom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio 
river,  and  W.  Missouri  and  the  Sioux  territory, 
the  Mi3sissippi  forming  the  whole  of  its  boundary 
on  that  side.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  380  m. ;  average 
breadth  about  155  m.  Area  55,409  sq.  m.,  50,000 
of  which  are  supposed  to  be  susceptible  of  cidti- 
vation.  Pop,  1,711,951  in  1860.  In  the  N.,  its 
surface  is  uneven  and  broken,  and  in  parts  of  the 
S.  also  it  is  hilly;  but,  on  the  whole,  next  to 
Louisiana  and  Delaware,  Illinois  is  the  most  level 
state  in  the  Union.  It  consists  mostly  of  vast 
undulating  prairies,  or  rich  plains,  called  by  the 
settlers  '  ^rrens,'  producing  stunted  oak,  hickory, 
pine,  and  other  trees.  Many  tracts  in  the  S.  are 
densely  wooded,  especially  those  lyin^  along  the 
rivers ;  and  the  prairies  are  sometimes  mterspersed 
with  copses,  though  much  more  frequendv  studded 
with  isolated  trees  at  short  distances.  The  state 
is  well  watered;  next  to  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio,  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Illinois,  its  tri- 
butary, the  Sancamon,  the  Kaskaskia,  Great  Wa- 
bash, and  Rock  River.  The  Illinois  rises  in  the 
NE.  part  of  the  state,  and  intersecting  it  in  a 
SW.  direction,  falls  into  the  Mississippi  25  m. 
above  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  after 'a 
course  of  450  m.,  most  part  of  which  is  navigable 
for  steam-boats.  The  Sangamon  has  a  course  of 
about  180  m.,  with  a  boat  navigation  of  120  or 
130  m.  The  Kaskaskia  rises  in  the  centre  of  the 
state;  runs  with  a  SW.  course  for  nearly  800  m., 
and  falls  into  the  Mississippi  150  m.  below  Van- 
dalia,  to  which  city  it  is  navigable.  The  Great 
Wabash  belongs  more  properly  to  Indiana,  but  it 
forms  the  lower  2-5ths  of  the  E.  boundan'  of 
Illinois,  and  falls  at  its  SE.  angle  into  the  Ohio. 
The  Rock  River  runs  through  the  NW.  portion  of 
the  state.  It  has  a  SW.  course,  like  the  Illinois, 
Kaskaskia,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  river  it  enters  about  lat.  41°  30',  after  a 
courw  of  nearlv  400  m.,  for  about  200  of  which  it 
is  navigable,  'fhe  total  length  of  the  navigable 
rivers  is  estimated  at  4,000  m.  Small  lakes  are 
numerous,  and  in  the  N.  is  Winnebago  Swamp,  a 
considerable  extent  of  marsh-land. 

In  ^e  W.,  and  probably  throughout  most  of 
the  central  and  N.  parts,'  the  geological  strata 
succeed  each  other  in  the  following  order:  —  a 
vegetjd>le  mould  from  8  to  30  in.  in  depth,  clay, 
limestone,  shale,  bituminous  coal,  generally  from 
4  to  5  ft.  thick,  soapstone,  and  sandstone.  Lime- 
stone appears  to  be  a  universal  formation;  and 
coal  and  sandstone  are  found  almost  ever\'where. 
In  the  NW.  a  mineral  district,  very  rich  in  lead, 
Ac,  extends  for  100  m.  N.  and  S.,  by  a  breadth 
of  half  that  distance,  communicating  with  a  tract 
of  a  similar  character  across  the  Mississippi.  The 
smelting  of  lead  ore  on  the  banks  of  the  Rock 
River  began  only  in  1822;  but  it  rapidly  increased, 
and  the  produce  of  that  metal  is  at  present  esti- 
mated at  20,000,000  lbs.  a  year.  After  lead,  iron, 
copper,  coal,  salt,  and  lime  are  the  chief  mineral 
products.  Copper  and  iron  are  found  in  various 
parts.  The  salt  springs  near  Shawneetown  yield 
60  lbs.  of  table  salt  from  160  galls,  of  water. 
Other  salt  springs,  and  sulphureous  and  chaly- 
beate mineral  waters,  are  found  in  many  places. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  except  in  the  marshy 
tracts  along  the  rivers  or  elsewhere.  The  winter 
is,  in  most  parts,  short  and  mild ;  and  the  summer 
heat  not  oppressive.  Probably  no  portion  of  the 
territory  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  more 
than  54°  Fahr. ;  and  the  mean  of  the  state  at 
laree  is  not  above  51°. 

'This  state  is  supposed  to  possess  a  larger  pro- 


portion of  first-rate  cultivable  land  than  any  other 
m  the  Union.  All  the  grains,  fruits,  and  roots  of 
temperate  regions  grow  luxuriantly ;  and  in  none 
of  the  W.  states  is  com  raised  with  greater  facility 
and  in  more  abundance.  Wheat  yields  a  good 
and  sure  crop,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the 
Illinois  and  m  the  N.  it  weighs  upwards  of  60 
lbs.  a  bushel,  and  is  preferred  m  the  markets  of 
New  Orleans  to  the  wheat  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
Indian  com  is  a  great  staple,  and  hundreds  of 
farmers  grow  nothing  else.  Its  average  yield  is 
50  bushels  an  acre,  and  sometimes  the  produce 
amounts  to  75  or  even  100  bushels.  Oats,  barley, 
buckwheat,  common  and  sweet  potatoes,  turnips, 
rye  for  horsefeed  and  distilleries,  tobacco,  cotton, 
hemp,  flax,  the  castor  bean,  and  all  other  crops 
common  in  the  middle  states  are  raised.  Hemp 
is  indigenous  in  the  S.,  and  succeeds  well  every- 
where. Tobacco  is  good;  and  cotton  is  grown 
both  for  exportation  and  home  use.  Emits  of 
various  kinds  are  very  abundant,  and  the  climate 
of  the  S.  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  in  the  prairies, 
and  hogs  in  the  woods.  Sheep  generally  thrive 
well;  but  little  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
breed  by  crossing.  Poultry  are  abundant,  as  are 
also  be^,  and  the  silkworm  succeeds  well.  Deer 
roam  the  prairies  in  large  herds.  In  the  Military 
Bounty  tract,  in  the  N  W.,  large  tracts  of  land 
of  the  best  quality  may  be  had  at  the  government 
price  of  1^  dollar  an  acre.  This  tract  was,  at  a 
former  period,  mostly  appropriated,  by  the  general 
gov.,  in  grants  to  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the 
war  against  Great  Britain ;  but  a  great  part  of  it 
has  again  come  into  the  possession  of  the  gov., 
having  been  resumed  for  arrears  of  taxes,  or  dis- 
posed of  by  those  to  whom  it  had  been  granted. 
All  lands  m  this  state  purchased  of  the  general 
gov.  are  exempted  from  taxation  for  five  years 
after  purchase. 

Many  large  and  flourishing  settlements  have 
been  formed  in  its  W.  part  since  the  introduction 
of  steam  navigation  on  the  Mississippi;  these, 
however,  are  almost  exclusively  agricultural  Ma- 
nufactures are  not  very  numerous,  and  principally 
domestic.  In  everj'  town  and  county  artisans  in 
all  the  trades  of  prime  necessity  are  to  be  met 
with ;  and  boat-building  is  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent on  the  Mississippi.  Grain,  cattle,  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  agricultural  products  form  the 
chief  articles  of  export;  and  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
wines,  woollen  cloths,  and  other  manufactured 
^oods  are  the  chief  imports.  The  extern^  trade 
is  carried  on  principally  through  New  Orleans,  to 
which  emporium  the  articles  of  export  are  for- 
warded by  the  Mississippi,  the  imports  being  also 
received  by  the  same  channel.  Illinois  presents 
great  facilities  for  a  most  extensive  system  of  in- 
land navigation,  and  much  has  already  been  ac- 
complished to  forward  this  object.  In  1828,  the 
legislature  granted  300,000  acres  of  land  for  the 
constmction  of  a  canal  to  unite  Lake  Michigan 
with  the  head  of  the  steam  navigation  on  the  Illi- 
nois. This  canal,  which  was  b^^un  in  1830,  runs 
from  Chicago  to  the  town  of  Pern,  a  distance  of 
95  m.  Several  sums  of  money  have  been  also  ap- 
propriated by  the  government  for  the  improvement 
of  the  river  navigation.  The  state  is  crossed,  in 
all  directions,  by  lines  of  railway,  the  total  lengtli 
of  which  is  nearly  2,000  m. 

Illinois  is  divided  into  70  cos.,  in  60  of  which 
courts  are  held.  Yandalia,  on  the  Kaskaskia,  was 
the  cap.  till,  in  1837,  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  to  Springfield,  near  the  centre  of  the  state 
— birthplace  of  the  great  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Jacksomnlle,  Chicago,  Kaskaskia,  and  Al- 
bion are  the  other  chief  towns.    The  legislative 
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part  of  the  government  is  vested  in  a  senate,  com- 
posed, in  I860,  of  25  mems.  chosen  for  4  years ; 
and  a  house  of  representatives,  having  in  the  same 
year  85  mems.  All  whit«  male  inhabs.  above  the 
age  of  21,  having  resided  in  the  state  for  6  months, 
are  privileged  to  become  electors.  Elections  for 
representatives  and  the  sessions  of  the  legislature 
are  held  biennially.  The  executive  duties  are 
discharged  by  a  governor  and  a  lieutenant-go- 
vernor, chosen  b^  universal  suffrage  every  4  years. 
The  high  judicial  functions  are  exercised  by  a 
supreme  court  composed  of  a  chief  justice  and 
three  inferior  judges.  The  governor  and  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  constitute  a  council  of  re- 
vision, to  which  all  bills  that  have  passed  the 
assembly  must  be  submitted.  If  objected  to  by 
the  council  of  revision,  the  same  may,  notwith- 
standing, become  law  by  the  vote  of  the  majority 
of  all  the  members  elected  to  both  houses.  Slavery 
does  not  exist,  ha\'ing  been  prohibited  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1818.  A  36th  part  of  every  township 
of  land,  and  a  tax  on  some  reserved  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  U.S.  government,  have  been  appro|)n- 
ated  for  public  instruction,  the  funds  of  which 
amounted,  in  1865,  to  4,973,842  dollars.  A  col- 
lege, founded  at  Jacksonville,  occupies  two  exten- 
sive buildings,  and  many  other  lyceums  and  semi- 
naries are  established  in  differeut'parts  of  the  state. 

During  most  part  of  the  18th  century  the  name 
of  Illinois  was  applied  to  all  the  country  N.  and 
W.  of  the  Ohio.  The  territory  comprised  in  the 
present  state  was  discovered  in  1670  by  a  party  of 
French  colonists,  who  made  their  first  permanent 
settlements  at  Kaskaskia  and  Cahobia  in  1673. 
This  tract  of  country  was  ceded  by  the  French  to 
the  English  at  the  same  time  with  Canada,  in 
1763,  and  by  Virginia  to  the  U.  States  in  1787. 
It  was  admitted,  as  a  state  into  the  Union,  on  the 
3rd  of  December,  1818 ;  and  sends  14  members  to 
congress,  under  the  census  of  1860. 

ILLYIilA  (KINGDOM  OF),  a  territory'  form- 
ing part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  comprismg  the 
provs.  of  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  Istria,  the  Luands 
of  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  and  the  lUyrian  Littorale. 
It  lies  between  lat.  44^  25'  and  47°  7'  N.,  and  long. 
13^  14'  and  16^  £.,  having  N.  Austria  and  Styria; 
E.  the  latter  prov.  and  Croatia;  W.  the  Tyrol  and 
Italy;  and  S.  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  is  divided  into 
the  govts,  of  Laybach  and  Trieste. 

The  northern  part  of  Illyria  is  covered  by  the 
central  chain  of  tne  Alps,  and  likewise  by  various 
offsets,  constituting  the  southern  limestone  girdle 
of  the  Alpine  system.  l*he  S.  portion  of  the  king- 
dom, comprising  the  gov.  of  Trieste,  occupies  the 
S.  slope  of  this  mountain-range  towards  the  Adri- 
atic. The  main  chain  at  the  Gross  Glockner 
(14,000  ft  high)  takes  the  name  of  the  Noric  Alps, 
stretching  its  lofty  peaks,  here  called  Tauem,  as 
far  as  the  Ankogel,  10,131  ft.  high.  All  this  region 
contains  extensive  ice  fields  and  glaciers.  At 
the  Ankogel  the  Noric  Alps,  taking  a  NE.  course, 
enter  St3nria;  but  a  branch  bounds  the  vale  of  the 
Drave  on  the  N.,  and  that  of  the  Lavant  on  the 
£.,  separating  their  waters  from  those  of  the  Mur. 
The  Camic  Alps  form  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
valley  of  the  Drave,  dividing  it  from  that  of  the 
Save.  Various  summits  in  this  chain  are  from 
C,600  to  8,000  ft.  high ;  and  over  one  of  them,  the 
Loibel,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  constructed  the 
road  connecting  the  Drave  and  the  Save  valleys : 
its  summit-level  is  5,477  ft.  above  the  sea.  At 
Mount  Terglou,  the  Julian  Alps  break  off,  running 
SE.  towards  the  Adriatic  and  Dalmatia;  E.  of 
Idria  they  decline  in  height,  forming  an  elevated 
plateau,  remarkable  for  drought  and  sterility,  owing 
to  the  porous  nature  of  its  constituent  limestone. 
Besides  the  pass  over  the  Loibel,  various  others 


connect  the  fruitful  valleys  of  this  romantic  ooantrTf 
the  most  remarkable  being  the  Katscher,  5,230  it, 
high,  between  the  Drave  and  the  Lungau;  th^ 
Wurzen,  3,100  ft.,  and  the  Pass  of  Tarvis,  2,800  ft^ 
leading  from  the  valley  of  the  Drave  to  that  of  the 
Tagliamento.  The  valleys  of  the  Gail  (an.  Val/is 
Julia),  the  Lavant,  and  Jaun  (  Vallis  Junonis),  in 
Carinthia,  and  of  the  Save  and  Wochein  in  Car- 
niola,  offer  all  the  varieties  of  Alpine  beauty,  while 
in  the  S.  those  of  the  Isonzo  and  Wippach,  espe- 
cially the  former,  present  a  picture  of  the  richest 
Italian  cultivation.  The  only  level  tracts  of  any 
considerable  extent  lie  S.  of  the  Julian  Alps  towards 
the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  Istrian  peninsula. 

The  Camic  and  Julian  Alps  are  perforated  by 
very  numerous  subterranean  cavities,  which,  by 
draining  the  suriace  of  water,  condemn  ^^hole 
districts  to  a  melancholy  sterility.  SevenU  of 
these  caverns  are  celebrated  for  tlieir  great  size 
and  curious  natural  phenomena,  as*  the  cave  of 
Adelsberg  in  Camiola  and  the  neighbouring  Mag- 
dalen Cavern,  in  which  the  ^Proteus  Anguinus*  is 
found.  Through  several  of  these  the  mountain 
torrents  find  subterranean  channels,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  agricultural  prosperity.    (See  Adkl^ 

BEKO.) 

The  N.  portion  of  Illyria  is  well  watered.  The 
Drau  or  Drave,  rising  in  Tyrol,  traverses  Carinthia 
in  all  its  length,  and  receives  tributaries  from  both 
the  N.  and  S.  mountain  barriers  of  that  province. 
It  is  navigable  from  near  Klagenfurt  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Danube.  The  river  second  in  importance 
is  the  Sau,  or  Save,  which  tiavers  Camiola  with 
an  E.  course  parallel  to  that  of  the  Drave.  The 
banks  of  the  Upper  Save  are  mostly  level ;  but 
the  mountains  close  in  on  the  river  near  Reichen- 
berg.  It  is  navigable  from  near  Laybach  ;  and 
receives  various  afiiuents,  both  in  Camiola  and 
Croatia.  The  rivers  falling  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  are  the  Isonzo,  Ansa,  and 
Timavo.  The  Isonzo,  traversing  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Friaul,  and  taking  near  its  mouth  the 
name  of  Sdoba,  falls  into  the  sea  near  Monfalcone. 
The  Ansa  falls  into  the  sea  near  Buso ;  and  the 
Timavo  (Timavttji),  with  a  course  of  scarcely  more 
than  1,500  yards,  is  navigable  up  to  its  source. 
Istria  is  ver}'  scantily  watered:  the  Quieto,  its 
principal  stream,  falls  into  the  sea  near  Citta- 
nuova,  and,  as  well  as  the  Arsa,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  peninsula,  is  navigable  for  some  miles  of  its 
course. 

There  are  several  lakes  in  the  N.,  but  none  of 
any  great  extent.  The  lake  of  Klagenfurth,  11  m. 
long,  is  united  with  the  neighbouring  city  by 
a  canal.  At  a  short  distance  from  it  is  the  Ossiach 
lake,  7  m.  long,  and  connected  with  the  Drave  by 
the  Laybach.  Further  NW.  lies  the  Muhlstadt 
lake,  10  m.  in  length,  and  1  m.  broad,  with  very 
picturesque  banks.  The  Weissensee,  the  Feldesef- 
see  (an.  Lacus  Auracius)^  and,  lastly,  the  remark- 
able Zirknitzer-see,  are  of  smaller  extenL  The 
lake  of  Zirknitz  has  2  islands,  and  receives  its 
waters  through  subterranean  channels.  During 
the  spring  and  the  autumn  rains,  it  presents  a 
sheet  of  water  4  m.  long,  and  1  m.  broad ;  but  in 
summer  the  waters  recede,  and  leave  a  dry  fertile 
surface,  either  used  for  hay,  meadows,  or  raising 
summer  com.  The  openings  b^  which  the  water 
rises  and  retires  are  then  \-i8ible,  and  various 
names  have  been  given  them  by  the  peasantry ; 
such  as  Kottur  (the  kettle),  BeUchek  (the  cask), 
Reitie  (the  com  sieve),  Rescheto  (the  great  sieve), 
Sittazza  (the  hair  sieve),  &c.  When  the  lake  is 
full  it  has  an  abundance  of  fish,  which  disappear 
and  retum  with  the  water.  In  Istria  there  is  only 
one  lake,  that  of  Zoppitsch,  near  Chersano.  The 
climate  of  Carinthia  is  most  inclement.    The  mean 
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temp,  of  the  year  at  Klagenfurth  is  estimated  by 
Blamcnbach  at  7^  Rdaum. ;  while,  at  Obervillaeh, 
the  mean  is  6°.  The  snow  lies  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  valley  of  the  Dravc  till  the  middle  or  end 
of  April ;  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Save  the  climate 
is  much  milder.  At  Laybach  the  temperature  of 
the  year  is  8*7  R^um.  The  temperature  of  the 
government  of  Trieste  presents  a  great  contrast  to 
that  of  the  mountain  districts.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Isonzo,  as  well  as  in  Istria,  the  olive,  vmes, 
and  other  productions  of  a  sonthem  climate,  are 
largely  cultivated. 

Occtqtatima  of  the  People, — Agriculture, — TJlrnA 
has  two  distinct  agricultural  sj'stems ;  that  of  the 
N.  government,  which  is  Alpine,  and  that  of  the 
S.  districts,  which  are  ctdtivated  in  the  Italian 
fashion.  The  mountainous  districts  of  Carinthia, 
situated  in  a  cold  and  damp  climate,  and  having 
a  short  summer,  are  tilled  with  difficulty.  Rye 
and  summer  com  are  the  most  usual  crops ;  and 
the  three-course  system,  according  to  which  1-drd 
part  of  the  land  is  in  fallow,  is  generally  preva- 
lent The  com,  in  order  to  dry  thoroughly, 
requires  to  be  hung  up  on  poles  or  railings,  of  a 
peculiar  construction ;  and  these  erections  (called 
Barfen,  Geran.,  and  Stag  or  Koaow,  Slav.)  are  often 
covered  with  a  roof  like  that  of  a  house.  The 
most  productive  com  region  is  the  valley  of  the 
Levant,  and  the  district  of  Krappfeld.  In  the 
higher  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Drave,  near 
Gottschee,  the  climate  is  so  severe  as  not  to  allow 
of  winter  crops.  Camiola,  on  the  other  hand, 
especially  the  valley  of  the  Save,  and  the  circle  of 
Idria,  has  a  warm  chmate,  and  is  highly  cultivated. 
Excellent  wheat  and  maize,  especially  the  *  con- 
quantino,'  are  grown  to  a  great  extent ;  and  there 
is  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops. 

Good  flax  is  grown  in  all  the  valleys,  and  hemp 
chiefly  in  Friaid.  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  especially 
chesnuts  (maront)  and  figs,  are  abundant  in  the 
coast  district.  The  best  wines  are  those  of  Mon- 
falcone  and  Prosecco,  grown  near  Trieste ;  but  very 
little  wine  is  exported.  The  oil  of  Istria  is  con- 
sidered equal  to  that  of  Provence.  The  stones 
and  refuse  of  the  olive  are  used  for  fuel,  and  are 
even  exported  to  Ancona.  The  olive  is  also 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  Quamero  islands, 
especially  Yeglia  and  Cherso. 

The  chief  wild  animals  of  the  northern  districts 
are  the  chamois,  red  deer,  and  roebuck,  and  less 
frequently  the  wolf,  bear,  and  small  lynx.  In  the 
S.  provs.  the  ortolan  and  the  common  partridge, 
quails,  water-fowls,  and  birds  of  passage  are  com- 
mon. The  fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  and 
in  the  channels  between  the  islands,  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  fish  peculiar  to  those  waters. 

Mines, — The  chief  wealth  of  Illyria  consists  in 
the  rich  metallic  veins  found  in  its  mountains. 
The  N.  mountain  chain  separating  Carinthia 
from  Stvria  consists  of  transition  formations,  over- 
lying nuca  slate,  which  composes  the  great  spine 
of  the  Noric  Alps,  and  contams  vast  .quantities  of 
a  very  superior  iron  ore.  This  chain  opens  S.  into 
several  villas,  sending  tributaries  to  the  Drave ; 
and  in  these  secluded  districts  the  various  mining 
operations  are  carried  on,  favoured  by  the  water- 
power  afforded  by  the  mountain  torrenta.  In  the 
valleys  in  the  Lieser,  Gurk,  Olsa,  Mettnitz,  and 
Lavant,  iron  is  the  chief  product.  The  mountains 
near  Hnttenberg  are  rivalled  in  productiveness 
only  by  the  most  prolific  of  the  Swedish  veins. 
The  ore  is  chiefly  the  carbonate  of  iron.  The 
average  annual  produce  of  iron  amounts  to  500,000 
cwt.,  and  of  coal  to  100,000  cwt.  I  ead  is  found  to 
the  extent  of  70,000  cwt.  per  annum.  But  the 
quantity  of  metals  and  minerals  annually  pro- 
duced corresponds  neither  with  the  wealth  of  the 
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mines  nor  with  the  wants  of  the  empire.  There 
are  rich  mines  of  lead  at  Bleibei]g,  and  of  quick- 
silver at  Idria.  The  latter  are  situated  in  the  £. 
portion  of  the  Julian  Alps,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Isonzo.  The  ore  is  found  in  a  schistose  rock, 
breaking  through  the  predominimt  limestone  of 
that  chain ;  and  as  the  veins  get  deeper  they  are 
said  to  become  richer.  Bitting  is  the  usual 
method  employed  for  obtaining  the  ore ;  and  the 
workmen,  on  account  of  the  depth  and  consequent 
heat  of  the  mines,  work  by  relays  of  eight  hours 
each  gang.  The  lowest  point  in  the  mine  is  800  ft. 
below  the  bed  of  the  adjacent  Idritza. 

Tratie, — Istria  abounds  with  ports,  many  laigo 
enough  to  shelter  whole  fleets,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Capo  d'  Istria,  Pirano  (Porto  Rose), 
Quieto,  Pola,  Parenzo,  and  Rovigno,  but  these  are 
only  frequented  by  the  barks  conveying  salt,  wine, 
oil,  gall  nuts,  charcoal,  bark,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  peninsula  to  Trieste  and  Venice. 
There  are  likewise  some  tolerable  harbours  in  the 
Quamero  Islands,  among  which  the  port  of  Lossin 
Piccolo  is,  perhaps,  the  most  capacious. 

The  roads  of  Illyria  are  as  good  as  in  most  parts 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  valleys  of  the  Drave 
and  Save  are  used  for  communications  between 
Tyrol  and  Salsburg,  and  Carinthia  and  Camiola. 
Two  main  lines  of  common  road  lead  from  the 
capital  to  Trieste,  one  by  KJagenfurth  and  Goritz, 
the  other  by  Laybach.  From  Goritz  the  former 
has  a  branch  to  Venice  and  other  parts  of  Italy, 
while  the  latter  b  connected  by  roads  following  the 
vales  of  the  Save  and  Drave,  with  Hungary  and 
the  military  frontier  provs.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant means  of  intercommunication  is  .the  great 
line  of  railway  from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  which 
runs  right  through  the  heart  of  Illyna,  and 
branches  of  which  extend  to  Agram,  in  Croatia,  on 
the  one  side,  and  to  Venice  on  the  other.  The 
ascent  of  the  main  line  over  the  Alps  is  effected 
by  an  unusually  steep  granite,  and  powerful  loco- 
motives of  extraordinary  size.  The  Vienna-Trieste 
railway  is  the  chief  outlet  of  the  exports  of 
Illyria.  The  internal  navigation  is  limited  to 
rafts  on  the  Save  and  Drave,  by  means  of  which 
rivers  and  their  tributaries,  much  timber  is  floated 
down  firom  the  forests  to  the  Danube. 

FopulatioH, — The  pop.  of  lUyria,  in  the  course 
of  20  years,  has  increased  in  Carinthia  and  Car- 
niola  at  the  rate  of  17*4  per  cent,  and  in  the 
Litorale  at  30*8  per  cent. 

The  inhab.  (with  the  exception  of  the  German 
settlers  and  of  the  Italians  who  have  immi- 
grated into  the  southern  circles)  are  of  Slavonian 
ori^,  and  the  vemacular  language  of  Camiola, 
which  is  used  as  a  written  dialect,  is  one  of  the 
purest  of  the  Slavonic  idioms.  Camiola  is  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower,  the  seats  of  the  Gorenzi 
Kraimi  and  the  Dolenzi  Krcdnzi  ;  the  former  of 
which  are  the  mountaineers  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
the  latter  the  inhab.  of  the  valley  of  the  Save. 
The  Viparzi,  in  the  valley  of  the  Wippach ;  the 
Kraschovzi,  on  the  Karst ;  the  Fiuzchene,  in  the 
Poik  valley ;  and  the  Zoitzhej  are  perhaps  only 
local  names.  The  general  denomination  for  the 
Illyrian  Slavonians  is  *  Windi  or  Wenden  *(Venedi), 
The  inhab.  of  Friaul  call  themselves  '  IWlani :' 
the  peninsula  is  occupied  by  the  *l9tricmi,*  and  the 
Quamero  Islands  by  ^  LUmmziJ  Nearly  one 
million  of  the  inhab.  are  Slavonians. 

The  condition  of  the  Illyrian  pop.,  though  cer- 
tainly improving,  is  by  no  means  prosperous.  Like 
so  many  of  the  Slavonian  inhab.  of^  the  emphre, 
they  speak  alangua^^  which  has  not  for  centuries 
been  the  vehicle  of  intellectual  improvement,  and 
from  an  early  period  they  were  govemed  by  tyrants, 
who  availed  themselves  of  their  feudal  rights,  to 
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the  injury  of  the  people,  without  conferring  on 
them  any  of  the  advantages  incidental  to  that 
system.  In  fact  the  Illyrians  had  no  national 
existence  till  the  time  of'  Napoleon.  The  ephe- 
meral kingdom  of  lUyria  which  he  established 
infused  a  spirit  into  all  classes,  which  awakened 
them  from  the  lethargy  of  ages.  Much  still 
remains  to  be  done  towards  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasant,  yet  the  change  in  his  con- 
dition for  the  better  within  the  present  century 
is  very  great.  The  mountaineers  ofCarinthiaand 
Upper  Camiola  are  the  poorest  and  worst  fed  of 
the  inhab.  Amongst  them  '  cretuis.'  or.  idiots  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  recommended  to 
their  neighbours'  charity  by  the  superstitious 
notion  that  their  presence  in  a  family  indicates 
good  fortune.  Goitre  is  common  amongst  the 
mountaineers,  and  the  mortality  is  so  great  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  any  increase  in  the  pop.  The 
inhab.  of  the  valleys,  especially  those  li\'in^  near 
the  Save,  are  in  a  better  condition,  and  m  the 
district  of  Goriti  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of 
prosperity.  Istria,  with  all  its  natural  advantages, 
is  worse  cultivated,  and  less  civUised,  than  the  rest 
of  lUyria.  The  dress  of  the  mountaineers  resembles 
that  of  the  peasant  of  Tyrol  and  Salzburg.  The 
women  wear  peaked,  broad-brimmed  hats ;  and  in 
Cannthia,  instead  of  stays,  they  wear  a  red  girdle, 
sewn  to  the  linen  tunic  or  shift,  which  is  seen 
between  the  upper  part  and  skirts  of  the  gown 
woni  over  it  Formerly  the  men  of  the  Gail 
valley  wore  a  gay  dress'  of  motley  colours,  from 
which  the  costume  of  Harlequin  in  the  Italian 
comedy  is  said  to  be  derived ;  indeed,  many  of  the 
ligures  in  pantomimes  are  believed  to  have  been 
originally  caricatures  of  the  Hhnian  peasantrv. 

ILMINSTER,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Somerset,  hund.  Abdick  and  Bulstono, 
on  the  Ivel,  10  m.  SE.  Taunton,  4  m.  S.  by  W. 
Bath,  and  127  m.  W.  by  S.  London,  on  the  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town  2,194,  and  of 
pr.  3,241  in  18G1.  Area  of  par.  4,390  acres. 
The  town  comprises  two  streets,  mtersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  one  of  which  is  nearly  a 
mile  long:  the  houses  are  irregularly  built,  some 
being  of  stone  or  brick,  and  the  greater  part 
merely  thatched.  The  church,  formerly  con- 
ventual, is  cruciform,  in  the  decorated  Gothic 
style,  and  has  a  square  embattled  and  pinnacled 
tower.  There  are  also  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents,  to  which, 
as  web  as  to  the  church,  are  attached  well-fre- 
quented Sunday  schools.  A  free  grammar-school 
was  founded  in  1550,  and  endowed  with  consider- 
able estates;  there  is  also  a  hospital  for  Uie 
maintenance  of  cleip^ymen's  w^idows.  Ilminster 
was  formerly  an  important  woollen  clothing 
town ;  but  its  industry  is  now  confined  to  the 
weaving  of  narrow  cloths,  and  is  of  little  impor- 
tance. Lace-net  mills  have  been  recentlv  estab- 
lished, and  give  emplo\nnent  to  several  hands. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  market-house. 
Markets  on  Saturday ;  fairs  for  horses,  live-stock, 
and  cheese,  the  last  Wednesday  in  August. 

IMOLA  (an.  Forum  Comelii),  a  town  of  North 
Italy,  prov.  Bologna;  on  the  Santemo  and  the 
Emilian  Way,  18  m.  NW.  Forli,  and  20  m.  SE. 
Bologna,  on  the  railway  from  Bologna  to  Ancona. 
Pop.  25,919  in  1862.  It  is  a  town  of  some  con- 
sideration, being  a  bishop's  see,  siurrounded  by 
ancient  walls  and  ditches,  and  further  defended 
by  an  old  castle.  Itg^  tolerably  M-ell  built,  and 
has  a  cathedral  audi  1^  other  churches,  numerous 
convents,  a  hosp^Wl,  theatre,  college,  and  a  literary 
academy,  of  aonie  celebrity,  termed  de'  Induttriosi^ 
which  has  included  among  its  members  several 
distinguished  individuals.    It  has  manufactures 
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of  cream  of  tartar,  called  tartaro  de  BcHogna,  and 
some  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

INDIA  (BRITISH),  a  very  extensive  empire, 
situated  in  S.  Asia,  comprising  the  province  under 
the  Governor-General  or  India,  Bengal,  Oude,  the 
Central  Provinces,  British  Burmah,  the  North- 
western Provinces,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  the 
Punjaub,  besides  a  number  of  native  states  as 
well  as  of  foreign  stotes  under  British  protection. 
These  vast  dominions  lie  between  lat  59  20'  and 
350  15'  N.,  and  long.  65°  45'  and  140°  E.;  their 
principal  boundaries  being,  NW.  the  Indian 
Desert;  N.  the  Himalaya,  which,  in  the  upper 
provs.  of  Agra  and  in  Assam,  separates  them  from 
the  Chinese  empire,  Nepaul,  and  Bootan ;  £.  the 
Birman  empire  and  Suim,  and  S.  and  W.  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Ara- 
bian Sea.  The  area  and  pop.  of  the  jirincipal 
political  di\ision8  of  British  India  are  stated  as 
follows,  in  official  returns  of  the  year  1864. 


PoUtleal  DirUloai 

Am  Sq.  MU« 

PoimUUon 

Under  Grovemor-OGnerol 

4€,870 

5,392,128 

Bengal  .... 

261,380 

40,466,6»il 

Oude      .... 

27,890 

8,071,075 

Central  Provincjos 

108.660 

7,041,480 

British  Burmah    . 

90,070 

1,897,897 

North-weat  Provinces  . 

86,380 

29,624,462 

Madras  .... 

U0,917 

23,180,323 

Bombay 

142,043 

12,802,644 

Punjaub        •       . 

100,406 

14,794,611 

Total     . 
Native  States 

1,004,616 

148,271,210 

601.050 

47,849,199 

Foreign  States      . 

1,2M 

617,149 

To  the  foregoing  territories,  under  the  imme- 
diate rule  of  the  British,  there  may  be  added  the 
tributary  states  of  Berar,  Oude,  Mysore,  Travan- 
core,Ck)chin,  Sattarah,  the  dom.  of  the  Nizam,  and 
of  the  Rajpoot  and  Bundlecund  chiefs,  which 
are  substantially  administered  by  British  rulers, 
and  are  either  entirely  or  in  part  surrounded  by 
British  territories. 

The  physical  geography,  products,  inhabs.,  in- 
dustry, Ac,  of  the  several  divisions,  provinces, 
and  districts  of  British  India,  will  be  found  treated 
of  under  the  head  Hindostan,  and  in  separate 
articles  appropriated  to  each.  'The  present  article 
will,  therefore,  be  principally  occupied  with 
topics,  such  as  the  general  government,  iJie 
revenue  system,  army,  and  commerce  of  British 
India,  that  could  not  be  conveniently  introduced 
under  any  other  head. 

Government — PreWously  to  1773,  the  govern- 
ment of  that  part  of  India 'which  then  belonged  to 
the  British  was  vested  in  the  E.  India  Com(iaiiy. 
The  body  of  proprietors  of  E.  India  stock,  assem- 
bled in  general  court,  elected  24  directors,  to 
whom  the  executive  power  was  entrusted,  the 
body  of  proprietors  reserving  exclusively  to  them- , 
selves  all  legislative  anthoritv.  A  vote  in  the 
court  of  proprietors  was  acquired  by  the  holders 
of  500^  of  the  company's  stock;  but,  to  be  a 
director,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  2,000t  stock. 
The  directors,  with  their  chairman  aud  deputy 
chairman,  were  chosen  annually,  and  subsequently 
subdivided  themselves,  for  despatch  of  business,  | 

into  ten  separate  committees.  As  early  as  1707,  the 
three  principal  presidencies  into  which  British  India 
was  long  divided — ^those  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and 
Bengal,  were  in  existence.    Each  was  governed         j 
by  a  president  or  governor,  and  a  council  of  from         1 
9  to  12  members,  appointed  by  commission  of  the  j 

company.  All  power  was  lodged  in  the  president 
and  council  jomtly,  everv  question  that  came 
before  them  lieiug  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes. 
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In  1726,  a  charter  was  granted,  by  which  the 
company  were  permitted  to  establish  a  mayor's 
court  at  each  of  the  presidencies,  consisting  of  a 
mayor  and  nine  aldermen,  empowered  to  decide 
in  civil  cases  of  all  descriptions,  with  an  appeal 
from  their  jurisdiction  to  the  president  and  conn- 
cU.  The  latter  were  also  vested  with  the  power 
of  holding  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  penal  judicature,  in  all  cases  excepting 
those  of  high  treasfm,  as  well  as  a  court  of  re- 
quests, for  the  decision,  by  summary  procedure, 
of  pecunianr  questions  of  mconsiderable  amount. 
Added  to  this,  the  powers  of  justices  of  the  peace 
were  granted  to  the  members  of  the  council, 
and  to  them  only,  the  president  being,  at  the  same 
time,  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  military  force 
stationed  within  his  presidency.  The  officers  of 
the  company  were  thus  recognised  as  judges  in 
their  own  cause  in  all  cases ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  establishment  of  the  mayors'  courts,  they  stiU 
held  all  the  judicial  as  well  as  the  executive 
fnnctbns,  both  dvil  and  military,  in  their  own 
hands. 

In  1778,  the  great  increase  in  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  company  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  government  at  home;  while  the  financial 
embanrusments  of  the  company,  and  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  ^vemment  of  India, 
furnished  ample  ^unds  for  mterference.  In  con- 
sequence, the  mmistry  introduced  two  bills  into 
parliament,  disdnctl^r  asserting  the  claim  of  the 
crown  to  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  com- 
pany, raising  the  qualification  to  vote  in  the  court 
of  proprietors  from  the  possession  of  6002.  to  that 
of  1,000^  stock;  giving  to  evety  proprietor  pos- 
sessed of  3,0002.  2  votes,  of  6,0002.  d  votes,  and  of 
10,00021  4  votes ;  limiting  the  annual  election  of 
the  whole  24  directors  to  that  of  6  onlv ;  vesting 
the  government  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  in  a 
governor-general,  with  a  salary  of  25,0002.  a  year, 
and  4  councillors,  of  8,0002.  each ;  rendering  the 
other  presidencies  subordinate  to  that  of  Bengal ; 
and  establishing  at  Calcutta  a  supreme  court  of 
judicature,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice,  with  8,0002. 
a  year,  and  three  mdme  judges,  with  6,0002.  a 
year  each,  appointea  by  the  crown.  As  subsidiary 
articles  it  was  proposed,  that  the  first  governor- 
general  and  councillors  should  be  nominated  by 
parliament  in  the  act,  and  hold  their  office  for  five 
years,  after  whiph ,  the  patronage  of  those  great 
offices  should  revert  to  the  directors,  but  still  sub- 
ject to  the  approbation  of  the  crown ;  that  every 
thin^  in  the  company's  correspondence  from  India 
which  related  to  civil  or  military  affairs,  to  the 
government  of  the  country,  or  the  administration 
of  the  revenues^  should  be  laid  before  ministers; 
that  no  person  m  the  service  either  of  the  king  or 
of  the  company  should  be  allowed  to  receive  pre- 
sents ;  and  that  the  govemor-eeneral,  coundllora, 
and  judges  should  be  excluded  m>m  all  commercial 
speculations  and  pursuits. 

Mr.  Pitt's  India  bill  of  1784  established  the 
board  of  control,  consisting  of  six  members  of  the 
privy  council,  appointed  by  the  king,  two  of  the 
principal  secretanes  of  state  being  always  mem- 
bers. The  president  of  the  board  was,  in  fact, 
secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  is  the  officer  re- 
sponsible for  its  government,  and  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  boanL  The  superintendence  of  the 
,  latter  extended  over  the  whole  civil  and  military 
transactions  carried  on  in  India. 

Mr.  Pitt's  bill  was  followed  by  the  act  of  1838 
(3  dE  4  William  lY.  cap.  85),  under  which  the 
company  held,  by  the  superintendence  of  the  board 
of  control,  the  political  government  and  patronage 
of  British  India.  The  supreme  authority  was 
vested  in  the  goyemor-generaL  He  was  nominated 
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by  the  court  of  directors,  the  nomination  being 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  sovereign,  and  was 
assisted  by  a  council  of  five  membos,  three  of 
whom  were  appointed  by  the  court  of  directors, 
from  amongst  persons  who  were  or  had  been  ser- 
vants of  the  company ;  the  fourth  was  also  chosen 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  from  amongst  persons 
unconnected  with  the  companjy ;  and  the  fifth  was 
the  commander-in-chief,  takmg  rank  and  prece- 
dence immediately  after  the  governor-general. 
The  other  presidencies  had  also  their  governors 
and  councils,  subordinate  to  the  governor  and 
council  of  the  Bengal  presidency;  the  presidency 
of  Agra,  however,  comprising  the  upper  provinces 
ofB^ig^was  administered  by  a  heut.-govemor 
only.  The  governor-general  in  council  was  com- 
petent to  m&e  laws  for  the  whole  of  British  India, 
which  were  binding  upon  all  the  courts  of  justice^ 
unless  annulled  by  higher  authority.  Parliament 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  supersede  or  suspend 
all  proceedings  and  acts  of  the  governor-general; 
and  the  court  of  directors  had  also  power  to  disallow 
them. 

This  constitution  remained  in  force  till  the  year 
1858,  when  the  present  form  of  government  of  the 
Indian  empire  was  established  by  the  Act  21  and 
22  Victoria,  cajp.  106,  called  <  An  Act  for  the  better 

fovemment  of  India,'  sanctioned  August  2, 1858. 
ly  the  terms  of  this  act,  all  the  territories  here- 
tofore under  the  government  of  the  East  India 
Company  are  vested  in  her  majesty,  and  all  its 
powers  are  exercised  in  her  name;  all  territorial 
and  other  revenues  and  all  tributes  and  other  pay- 
ments are  likewise  received  in  her  name,  and  dis- 
posed of  for  the  purposes  of  the  government  of 
India  alone,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
One  of  her  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
called  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  is  invested 
with  all  the  powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the  com- 
pany or  by  the  board  of  control,  and  all  warrants 
and  orders  under  her  majesty's  sign-manual  must 
be  countersigned  by  the  same.  The  executive 
authority  in  India  is  vested  in  a  governor-general 
or  viceroy,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  seoetazy  of  state  fi>r 
India. 

The  administration  of  the  Indian  empire  is  en- 
trusted bv  the  charter  of  August  2,  1858,  to  a 
council  of  state  for  India.  The  counol  consists  of 
fifteen  members,  of  whom  seven  are  elected  by  the 
court  of  directors  from  their  own  body,  and  eight 
are  nominated  by  the  crown.  Vacancies  in  the 
council,  if  among  those  nominated,  are  filled  up  by 
the  government,  and  if  among  the  elected,  by  an 
election  by  the  other  members  of  the  council;  but 
the  major  part  of  the  council  must  be  of  persons 
who  have  served  or  resided  ten  years  in  India,  and 
not  have  left  India  more  than  ten  years  previous 
to  the  date  of  their  appointment;  and  no  person 
not  so  qualified  can  be  elected  or  appointed,  unless 
nine  of  the  continuing  members  be  so  qualified. 
The  office  is  held  dunng  good  behaviour:  but  a 
member  may  be  removed  upon  an  address  from 
both  houses  of  Parliament.  No  member  is  to  sit 
or  vote  in  Parliament.  The  salary  of  each  is  fixed 
at  1,2002.  a-year,  payable,  together  with  that  of 
the  secretary  of  state^  out  of  the  revenues  of 
India. 

The  duties  of  the  council  of  state  are,  under  the 
direction  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to  conduct  the 
business  transacted  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  re- 
lation to  the  sovemment  of  and  the  conespondence 
with  India ;  but  every  order  sent  to  ladia  must  be 
signed  by  the  secretary,  and  all  despatches  from 
governments  and  presidencies  in  India  must  be 
addressed  to  the  secretary.  The  secretary  has  to 
divide  the  coanoU  into  oommittoes,  to  direct  what 
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departmttitB  shall  be  under  each  committee  re- 
spectively, and  to  regulate  the  transaction  of 
bosineas.  The  secreti^  acts  as  president  <^  the 
cooncil,  and  has  to  appoint  firom  time  to  time  a 
Tice-president.  The  meetings  of  the  cooncil  are 
held  at  times  fixed  by  order  of  the  secretaiy; 
but  at  least  one  meeting  most  be  held  eveiy  week, 
at  which  not  less  than  five  memben  most  be 
present. 

The  government  in  India  is  exercised  by  a 
'supreme  coandl/  sitting  at  Calcatta,  and  ood- 
sistmg  of  five  ordinaiy  and  irom  six  to  ten  extra- 
ordinary members,  presided  over  by  the  govemor- 
generaL  The  ministry,  divided  in  the  departments 
of  fordign  affairs,  finances,  the  interior,  military 
administration,  andpabUc  works,  forms  part  of  the 
snpreme  coonol.  The  appointment  of  the  minis- 
ters, the  members  of  the  council,  and  the  executive 
governors  and  lieutenant-governors  of  the  various 
territories  and  provinces  of  the  empire  rests  with 
the  governor-general. 

Beveime  System.— >The  land  tax  constitutes  the 
principal  source  of  the  revenue  of  British  India,  as 
it  has  always  done  of  all  eastern  states.  The  go- 
vernments of  such  countries  may,  in  fact,  be  said 
to  be  the  real  proprietors  of  the  limd ;  but  in  India, 
as  elsewhere,  the  cultivators  have  a  perpetual, 
hereditary,  and  transferable  right  of  occupancy,  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  pay  the  share  or  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  demanded  by  the  government. 
The  value  of  this  right  of  occupanc}^  to  the  rural 
pop.  depends  on  the  degree  of  resistance  which 
the^  have  been  able  to  oppose  to  the  exactions  of 
arbitrary  governments.  In  Bengal  and  the  adja- 
cent prove,  of  India,  from  the  peculiarly  timid 
character  of  the  inhabs.,  and  the  open  and  ex- 
posed nature  of  the  country,  this  resistance  has 
Men  trifling  indeed,  and,  consequently,  the  value 
of  the  right  of  occupancy  in  the  peasant,  or  ryot 
(an  Arabic  word,  meaning  subject),  has  been  pro- 
portionally reduced.  This,  also,  may  be  con- 
sidered, though  with  some  modifications,  as  being 
nearly  the  condition,  in  this  respect,  of  the  inhabs. 
of  every  part  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Ganges, 
comprising  more  than  half  the  pop.  of  Hindostan. 
But  where  the  country  is  naturally  difiicult,  the 
people  have  been  able  more  effectually  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  head  landlord,  or  state, 
and  to  retun  a  valuable  share  in  the  property  of 
the  BoiL  This  has  been  particularly  tne  case 
along  the  ghauts,  as  in  Bednore,  Canara,  Malabar, 
Ac. ;  the  inhabs.  of  which  territories  not  onlv  lay 
claim  to  a  right  of  private  property  in  the  soil,  but 
have  been  generallv  ready  to  support  their  daim 
by  force  of  arms.  There  can  be  no  question,  in- 
deed, that  the  same  modified  right  of  property  for- 
merly existed  every  where ;  and  it  b  indeed  im- 
possible that  otherwise  the  land  should  ever  have 
been  reclaimed  firom  the  wilderness.  But,  in  those 
parts  of  India  which  could  be  readil]r  overrun  bv  a 
military  force,  the  right  of  property  in  the  soil  has 
long  been  litde  else  than  the  right  to  cultivate 
one"s  paternal  acres  for  behoof  of  others,  the  culti- 
vators reserving  only  a  bare  subsistence  for  them- 
selves. 

Under  the  Mogul  emperors,  the  practice  in  Ben- 
gal was  to  divide  the  g^tMS  produce  of  the  soil,  on 
the  mitayer  principle,  into  equal  shares,  whereof 
one  was  retained  by  the  cultivator,  the  other  going 
to  government  as  rent  or  tax.  The  officers  em- 
ployed to  collect  this  revenue  were  called  zemi»' 
elan ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  their  ofiioe  seems 
to  have  become  hereditary.  It  mav  be  remarked 
that,  in  Penian,  zemindar  and  landholder  are  sy- 
nonymous ;  and  this  etymology,  coupled  with  the 
hereditary  nature  of  their  office,  which  brought 


occupier,  as  well  as  with  the  government,  led 
many  to  believe  that  the  semindazs  werein  reality 
the  owners  of  the  land,  and  that  the  ryots  were 
their  tenants.  This,  however,  it  is  now  admitted 
on  all  hands,  was  an  incorrect  opinion.  The  ze- 
mindars in  reality  were  tax-^atnerers,  and  were, 
in  factf  obliged  to  pay  to  the  government  nine 
Unthaof  the  produce  collected  from  the  ryots,  re- 
taining only  one-tenth  as  a  compensation  Yor  their 
trouble ;  and,  so  long  as  the  rvots  paid  their  fixed 
contribution,  they  could  not  be  ousted  from  their 
possessions,  nor  be  in  anywise  interfered  with. 

But  notwithstanding  what  has  now  been  stated, 
the  perpetual  or  zemindary  settlement,  established 
by  Lord  ComwaUis  in  Bengal,  in  1798,  was  made 
on  the  assumption  that  the  zemindars  were  the 
proprietors  of  the  soiL  Hb  lordship,  indeed,  was 
fiir  from  being  personally  satisfied  that  such  was 
really  the  case  ;  but  he  was  anxious  to  create  a 
class  of  large  proprietors,  and  to  give  them  an  in- 
terest in  we  miprovement  and  prosperitv  of  the 
country.  It  b  clear,  however,  that  thb  wish  could 
not  be  realised  without  destrojnng  the  permanent 
rights  of  the  ly^ots,  for,  unless  thb  were  accom- 
plished, the  zemindars  could  not  interfere  in  the 
management  of  their  estates.  The  interest  of  the 
zemindars,  and  the  rights  of  the  ryots,  were  plainly 
irreconcilable ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  former 
would  endeavour  to  reduce  the  latter  to  the  ooi»- 
dition  of  tenants  at  wiU.  But  thb  necessary  con- 
sequence  was  either  overlooked  or  ineffectuaJlv 
provided  against.  The  zemindars  became,  under 
condition  of  their  paying  the  assessment,  or  quit- 
rent,  due  to  government,  proprietors  or  owners  of 
the  land.  The  amount  of  the  assessment  was 
fixed  at  the  average  of  what  it  had  been  for  a  few 
years  previously,  and  it  was  declared  to  be  per- 
petual and  hmariable  at  that  amount.  When  a 
zemindar  fell  into  arrear  with  government,  hb 
estate  might  be  either  sold  or  resumed. 

That  the  assessment  was  at  the  outset  too  hifffa 
cannot  well  be  doubted;  and  it  must  ever  be 
matter  of  regret  that  the  settlement  was  not  made 
with  the  ryots,  or  cultivators,  rather  than  with 
the  zemindars;  but,  notwithstanding  these  and 
other  defects,  the  measure  was,  on  uie  whole,  a 
great  boon  to  India.  Until  the  introduction  of 
the  perpetual  system  into  Bengal,  the  revenue  was 
raised  by  a  variable  as  well  as  a  most  oppressive 
land-tax.  In  France,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  where  the  miti^er  system  b  introduced, 
the  landlord  seldom  or  never  gets  half  the  produce, 
unless  he  also  fumbh  the  stw^k  and  farming  capi- 
tal, and,  in  most  cases,  the  seed.  But  in  India, 
neither  the  government  nor  the  zemindars  do  any 
thing  of  the  sort :  they  merely  supply  the  land, 
whicii  b  usually  divided  into  very  small  portions, 
mostly  about  6,  and  rarely  amounting  to  24  acres. 
A  demand  on  the  occupiers  of  such  patches  for 
half  the  produce  b  quite  extravagant,  and  hence 
the  excessive  poverty  of  the  people,  which  b  such 
as  to  stagger  belief.  Still,  however,  the  perpetual 
system  was  vastly  preferable  in  principle,  and  ^Iso 
in  its  practical  mfiuence,  to  any  other  revenue 
system  hitherto  established  in  India.  It  set  limits 
to  fiscal  rapacity,  and  established,  as  it  were,  a 
rampart  heyond  which  no  tax-gatherer  dared  to 
intrude.  The  enormous  amount  of  the  assessment 
and  the  rigour  with  which  payment  was  at  first 
enforced,  ruined  an  immense  number  of  zemindars. 
But  their  lands  having  come  into  new  and  more 
efficient  hands,  a  better  system  of  management 
was  introduced,  and  the  limitation  of  the  govern- 
ment demand  gave  a  stimulus  to  improvement  in 
Hindostan. 
The  land  revenue  in  most  parts  of  British  India 
them  exdosively  into  contact  with  the  ryot,  or  |  b  assessed  under  the  system  now  described ;  but 
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in  some  parts  of  the  Bensal  provinces,  in  the 
ceded  districts  on  the  Nerhudda,  and  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  native  states,  a  different  plan  is 
adopted,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lage  §ygtem.  This  system,  though  defective  in 
many  respects,  is  supterior  to  the  ryotwar  system, 
and,  in  some  points,  is  even  preferable  to  the  per- 
petual system.  It  is  a  settlement  made  between 
the  ^vemment  and  the  cultivators,  through  the 
medium  of  the  native  village  officers,  who  appor- 
tion the  assessment  without  any  direct  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  government  functionaries.  It  is 
difficult  to  state  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
a  vill«^  paid  to  government  The  authorities 
know  Uttle  of  the  precise  property  of  any  of  the 
proprietors :  it  is  not  the  mterest  or  the  wish  of 
the  village  that  they  should  ;  and  if  any  member 
of  the  communitnr  fail  to  pay  his  share,  that  is  a 
matter  for  the  village  at  large  to  settle,  and  they 
usually  come  forward  and  pay  it  for  him.  These, 
however,  are  private  arrangements ;  and  the  mo- 
cuddimf  or  headman,  through  whom  the  govern- 
ment settles  with  the  cultivators,  has  no  power 
from  government  to  enforce  the  assessment  on  the 
particular  defaulter.  The  tax  to  be  paid  by  each 
villager  is  settled  by  the  villagers  amongst  them- 
selves; the  total  assessment  being  calculated  after 
iuquiry  into  the  property  of  the  village — ^what  it 
has  paid  and  what  it  can  pay — regular  surveys  of 
the  village  boundaries,  and  of  its  lands,  having 
been  previously  made  by  govemmenL  The  mo- 
cuddim  or  potail  (headman)  is  elected  by  the  vil- 
lagers; and,  if  the  latter  become  dissatisfied  with 
him,  they  turn  him  out  of  office.  This  system 
may  have,  and  doubtless  has,  its  disadvantages : 
the  potails  may,  from  various  motives,  unequally 
assess  the  vilLs^^rs;  and  the  tendency  to  cul- 
tivate waste  lands  will  not  be  so  strong  as  under 
the  perpetual  settlement ;  but  the  latter  effect  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  brought  about  under  this 
than  under  the  lyotwar  system ;  nor  does  the  vil- 
lage system  involve  the  same  inquisitorial  acts  on 
the  part  of  government 

Besides  the  lands  subject  to  the  foregoing  sys- 
tems of  assessment,  a  connderable  extent  of  land 
in  India  is  held  rent-free.  Throughout  Hindostan, 
and  indeed  throughout  Asia,  China  perhaps  ex- 
cepted, a  considerable  portion  of  the  land-tax  is 
assigned  to  a  g^reat  variety  of  parties,  and  for 
various  purposes.  Lands  have  been  given  to 
public  officers  as  the  reward  of  their  services;  to 
men  of  learning;  to  the  favourites  of  sovereigns ; 
for  the  maintenance  of  civil  and  military  public 
establishments ;  and  for  the  endowment  of  cha- 
ritable, educational,  and  religious  institutions. 
The  grants,  espedallv  those  for  the  use  of  tem- 
ples, mosques,  and  shrines,  were  in  perpetuity; 
and  others  became  so  through. the  usage  of  India. 
Inscriptions  (m  stone  and  brass,  found  in  mosi 
parts  of  India,  attest  the  antiquity  of  these  grants. 
One  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  coeval  with 
the  invasion  of  Britein  by  Julius  Qesar,  and  hun- 
dreds are  of  dates  antecedent  to  the  Norman  inva^ 
sion.  (Asiat  Researches,  i ;  Trans,  of  the  Boval 
Asiat.  Soa,  panshn.)  The  extent  of  these  free 
tenure  lands  throughout  India  is  very  great  In 
the  ceded  territory  under  the  Madras  presidency', 
they  are  estimated  to  amount  to  one-mth  part  of 
the  entire  surface.  In  the  N.  W.  provs.  of  the  Ben- 
gaX  presidency,  the  firee  tenure  lands  were  ascer- 
tained by  the  British  commissioners  to  amount 
to  44,951,770  begahs  ,the  land-tax  of  which,  if  as- 
sessed in  the  usual  manner,  would  have  amounted 
to  1,236,0002.  From  an  inquiry  made  in  1777,  it 
appeared  that  the  rent-free  lands,  in  Bengal  Proper, 
amounted  to  8,576,942  b^ahs,  or  2,164,554  acres, 
which  would  have  yielded  a  tax  of  l-,256,390i:  a 
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year.  It  is  deserving  of  notice,  tKat  the  rent-free 
lands  under  the  Agra  presideni^  were  at  the  very 
threshold,  as  it  were,  of  the  Mohammedan  power ; 
and  the  territory  in  which  they  are  included  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Mohammedans  for  six 
emiuriea.  But, notwithstanding  their  bigotryand 
despotism,  they  respected  the  me  tenures.  They 
also,  much  to  their  honour,  respected  them  in  a 
singular  degree  in  Bengal,  where  most  of  them 
had  originally  consisted  of  tracts  of  waste  tr  wild 
land,  reclaimed  by  the  labour  and  capital  of  the 
grantees,  or  their  heirs  and  successors.  LordCom- 
wallis,  and  the  Indian  council  of  his  day,  con- 
firmed the  possession  of  the  ren1>-free  lands  to  their 
holders,  on  the  same  perpetual  tenure  as  the  taxed 
lands ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  those  that  held 
under  a  free  tenure  prior  to  1765  should  remain 
untaxed  *  for  ever.* 

The  following  table  ^ves  the  total  receipts  of 
the  jipovemment  of  Incha  from  the  land-tax,  in- 
cluding 8cq^  and  moturpha — ^the  first  comprising 
variable  imposts,  such  as  tolls  and  town  duties, 
and  the  latter  taxes  on  houses  and  shops — in  the 
various  territories  in  each  of  the  years  1860, 1861, 
and  1862.  The  last  column  ^ves  the  entire  net 
receipts,  from  all  sources,  during  the  same  three 
years: — 


Ymn 

LuxATux. 
S«Ter,a&d 
kbturpba 

Toul  Vtt  R«. 

•imM 

TerriloclM  or  Vrvfkacm 

ceiptifrom 

SOth  April 

•llMBTOM 

£ 

£ 

Territories  and  De-^ 
partments    under 

the  immediate  oon-  > 

1,814,304 

tn>l    of    Oovem- 

I860' 

Bengal        .        .       . 

8,830,080 

Korth-weet  Provinces 

4,160,888 

85,849,062 

Madras       . 

4,080,648 

Bombay 

2,872,746 

Panjanb     . 

1,741,225 

Territories  and  De- 
portments   under 

the  immediate  oon-  - 

1,866,818 

trol    of    Gk)vem- 

1861- 

Bengal 

8.900,898 

North-west  Provinces 

8,9.'>5,5C2 

38,026,745 

Madras       .       .       . 

8,830,604 

Bombay     . 
Panjanb     . 

2,970,864 

1,668,117 

Territories  and  De-^ 

partments    under 

theimmediatecon-  ■ 

2,240,086 

tpol    of    Govern- 

1862- 

ment  of  India 

Bengal 

4.842,109 

North-west  Provinces 

4,511,681 

88,681,713 

MadzBS       . 

4,001,472 

Bombay     . 

3,082,918 

1  Panjanb     . 

1,722,808 

The  total  land  revenue  of  British  India,  ex- 
clusive of  9ayer  and  moturpha,  amounted  to 
18,757,4007.  in  1860;  to  18,508,9917,  in  1861 ;  and 
to  19,684,6687.  in  1862.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in 
each  of  these  three  years,  the  land-tax  inoduced 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  net  receipts.  Next 
to  the  land-tax,  the  most  important  sources  of 
revenue  of  the  Indian  government  are  Uie  opium 
and  salt  monopolies.  The  net  receipts  from  opium 
were  5,169,7787.  in  1860;  5,758,2927.  in  1861 ;  and 
4,909,8057.  in  1862 ;  and  those  from  salt  amounted 
to  2,818,2187.  in  1860 ;  to  8,064,9827.  in  1861 ;  and 
to  8,916,1517.  in  1862.  The  net  receipts  from  cus- 
toms, the  last  of  the  noteble  sources  of  Indian 
revenue,  amounted  to  8,701,2107.  in  1860;  to 
3,999,4357.  in  1861 ;  and  to  2,632,5917.  in  1862. 

According  to  the  Act  of  1858,  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  Indian  empire  are  subject  to  the 
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control  of  the  secretary  in  council,  and  no  grant 
or  appropriation  of  any  part  of  such  revenue  can 
be  made  without  the  concuxience  of  a  majority  of 
the  council. 

Such  parts  of  the  revenues  of  India  as  may  be 
remitted  to  England,  and  moneys  arising  in  Great 
Britain,  must  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England ; 
and  paid  out  on  drafts  or  orders  signed  by  three 
memben  of  the  council,  and  countersigned  by  the 
secretaiy  or  one  of  his  under-secretaries.  The 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain  ia  empowered  to  ap- 
point from  time  to  time  an  auditor  of  the  accounts, 
with  power  to  inspect  all  books  and  examine  all 
officers,  and  his  report  must  be  laid  before  par- 
liament. The  accounts  of  the  whole  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  Indian  empire  must  be  laid 
annually  before  parliament 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  ffrou  amount 
of  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  India,  in 
each  of  the  years  ending  April  80,  from  1858  to 
1868:— 


T«M«  ended 
April  90 

In  India 

Bona 

Xspniditan 

1858 
1859 
1860 
'       1861 
1862 
1868 

£ 

81,706,776 
86,060,788 
89,705,822 
42,903,284 
48,829,472 
45,148,752 

£ 

85,078,528 
48,590,794 
44,622,269 
41,529,978 
37,245,756 
86,800,806 

£ 

6,162,048 
7,466,186 
7,289,451 
5,894,646 
6,634,344 
6,515,601 

Adding  together  the  Indian  expenditure  and 
the  home  charges,  the  financial  accounts  of  India 
for  the  year  1862-^  stood  as  follows : — 

The  Total  Grofls  Bevenue  of  1863-68  was  .  £45,148,752 
The  Total  Expenditure 48,316,407 


Surplus 


The  cost  of  the  army,  of  the  civil  and  political 
establishment,  and  the  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
form  the  chief  items  of  expenditure  in  India. 
They  amounted  to  the  following  sums,  in  each  of 
the  years  1860, 1861,  and  1863 :— 


TMn  coded 
80Ui  April 

XUltafj 
Cliaifw 

CirilMd 
Folltioa 

Intm-wtof 
D»t>t 

1860 
1861 
1863 

£ 

20,909,556 
15,780,231 
18,681,900 

£ 
8.884,888 
8,758,078 
8,682,294 

£ 
8,123,828 
8,232,104 
8,097,868 

According  to  returns  published  in  April,  1862, 
the  whole  Indian  army  numbered  n^A^ ly  200,000, 
of  which  number  8,962  were  European  officers,  and 
70,489  European  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men ;  the  native  officers  and  men  amounting  to 
108,882,  exclusive  of  11,652  men  in  the  Punjaub 
local  force.  The  distribution  of  these  troops  was 
as  follows :  88,000,  in  round  numbers,  in  Bengal, 
the  North-west  Provinces,  and  the  Punjaub; 
42,000  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  54,000  in 
Madras. 

The  interest  on  the  registered  debt  of  India 
amounted  to  8,184,897/.  on  April  80,  1868.  A 
return  b«ued  by  the  secretary  or  state  for  India,  in 
Sept  1864,  stated  the  debt  of  India  at  1 16,721,122/: ; 
but  this  included  2,081,970/.  capital  of  railway 
companies  remaining  in  the  home  treasury.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  did  not  include  the  charge  for 
the  dividend  on  the  6,000,000/.  capital  stock  of  the 
East  India  Company,  which  is  subject  to  redemp- 
tion by  parliament  under  the  act  of  1833. 

Boads  and  Railwayn, — Throughout  the  whole 
ef  the  immense  basin  of  the  Ganges  there  is  an 
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extensive  inland  navigadon ;  and  this,  also,  is  the 
case  in  the  vallevs  of  the  larger  rivers  in  the  S.; 
but  elsewhere  the  inland  trade,  where  railwaya 
have  not  been  established,  is  greatlv  impeded  by 
the  want  of  roads,  and  the  imperfect  means  oi 
conveyance.  With  the  exception  of  various  mili- 
tary roads,  but  very  few  nt  for  carriages  have 
h&tn  constructed  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
internal  commerce  of  mdia,  however,  has  been 
^^reatly  developed  of  late  years  by  the  construction 
of  several  great  lines  of  railways,  made  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  government.  *0n  June,  30, 1865, 
the  svstem  of  guaranteed  railways  compnsed  a 
length  of  4,917  m.,  of  which  8,186  were  open  for 
traffic.  The  net  profits  in  the  year  ending  June 
80,  1868,  on  2,161  m.  of  railway,  amounted  to 
690,884/1;  and  to  915,077/.  in  the  year  ending 
June  80, 1864,  on  2,489  m.  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers conveyed  in  the  latter  year  was  11,781,683, 
compared  with  9,242,540  in  the  former.  The  total 
expenditure  of  capital  on  the  lines  which  were 
open,  or  in  course  of  construction,  amounted  on 
May  1, 1865,  to  54,942,029^1  The  expenditure  in 
1865  amounted  to  rather  more  than  5,000,000/. — 
about  1,800,000/.  expended  in  England,  and 
8,850,000/.  in  India.  The  total  amount  estimated 
to  be  required  for  the  undertakings  will  reach 
77,500,000/.  The  number  of  shareholden  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1864  was  29,808  in  England,  and 
777  in  India;  the  latter  number  consistmg  of  384 
Europeans  and  393  natives.  There  were  also 
6,453  debenture  holders.  Up  to  the  end  of  1864, 
the  government  had  advanced  18,160,689/.  to  the 
railway  companies  Tor  guaranteed  interest,  but 
about  3,300,000/.  had  been  paid  back  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  railways,  leaving  nearly  10,000,000/. 
still  due  to  the  government  The 'charge  upon 
the  government  was  2,567,743/.  in  the  year  1864 ; 
but  the  receipts  from  traffic  which  went  in  dimi- 
nution of  this  chaige  amounted  to  about  1,000,000/^ 
and  in  1865  reached  1,300,000/. 

Trade  and  Commeroe.— Com,  cotton,  olea^ous 
plants,  and  sugar  -are  the  most  important  objecU 
of  inland  commerce.  The  chief  trade  in  rice 
takes  place  within  the  tract  of  the  inundation 
of  the  Ganges.  N.  of  lat  25^,  it  is  superseded 
by  that  of  wheat  and  barley.  Cotton  is  grown 
in  every  latitude  in  India.  It  is,  speaking  gene- 
rally, coarse,  dirty,  and  short  in  the  staple ; 
and  inferior  to  most  other  kinds  brought  to  the 
markets  of  Europe.  But  this  is  not  owinir  so  much 
to  any  natural  incapacity  on  the  part  of  India  to 
produce  good  cotton,  as  to  the  want  of  care  in  se- 
lecting tne  seed,  and  the  culture  of  the  plant.  In 
these  respects,  too,  some  very  material  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  of  late  years ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  vast  amount  of  cotton  brought  from 
India  during  the  American  civU  war,  was  greatly 
superior  to  tne  old  produce.  But  it  is  still  suscep- 
tible of  much  improvement. 


£1,827,846 


Next  to  cotton,  the  most  important  articles 
of  export  are  spices,  opium,  rice,  dyes,  and  seeds. 
Sugar  is  a  prmdpal  article  of  internal  culture 
and  trade,  but  is  not  exported  in  large  quan- 
tity. It  is  principally  raised  in  the  great  plain 
of  the  Ganges.  The  average  annual  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  Hindostan  has  been  estimated 
at  between  11  lbs.  and  12  lbs.  a  head.  The  ave-- 
rage  consumption  of  salt  is  estimated  at  15  lbs.  per 
head.  The  other  staples  of  the  inland  trade  are 
indigo,  opium,  silk,  tooacco,  nitre,  oil-skins,  drugs, 
hides,  lime,  and  timber.  The  commercial  progress 
of  British  India  within  recent  times  is  shown  in 
the  subjoined  two  tables,  which  give  the  quan- 
tities and  values  of  the  principal  articles  imported, 
as  well  as. of  those  exported  in  each  of  the  two 
years  1851  and  1868. 
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1863. 

PrtndptlArtielw 

1850 

1S65 

Appard     ...       £ 

192,828 

409,994 

182,870 

860,686 

Cotton  Twist  andj     Ibe. 
Yam     ,       .      \        £ 

20,961,444 

18,329,868 

1,131,586 

1,179,843 

Ootton  Piece  Goods  .       £ 

8,371,618 

8,245,553 

Fmits  and  Nuts       .       £ 

145,294 

800,908 

JeweUery  ...       £ 

54,178 

865,878 

HsltLlqnora   .      |  «*"j 

100,420 

8,414,111 
616,674 

Machinery        .       .       £ 

8,079 

494,112 

Metals,  Manufactured      £ 

166,139 

418,298 

„     Raw :— 

Copper   {^^^ 

184,961 
659,809 

1,158,898 

Iron       1*^ 

647,659 

— 

812,145 

656,649 

Spelter  |  «^ 

74,759 
105,088 

84,696 
96,857 

Steel       {^^"^ 

19.207 

72,960 

17,106 

79,688 

.  Tin  .       .       £ 

65,840 

99,027 

MiUtaiy  Stores        .       £ 

28,802 

487,365 

Naral        „                      £ 

88,785 

104,251 

Salt  .       .       .      {  *^ 

984,770 

8,798,821 

461,801 

859,621 

SUkGoods        .       .       £ 

112,601 

264,264 

spioes        .       .      {     ^*^ 

6,267,178 
95,296 

12,987,065 
177,445 

Spirit.      .       .      {f^^ 

695,808 
189,260 

485,498 
442,887 

T.    .       .       .      P^ 

— . 

2,278,054 

88,610 

171,412 

Woollen  Goods .       .       £ 

156,154 

281,016 

Wine.       .       .     {^ 

259,926 

851,060 

211,574 

882,172 

BnlUon  and  Specie  >         • 
(Treasure)     .     f        * 

Total  Value  of  prlnd- )   - 
paland  other  Articles  f  ^ 

8,856,089 

20,475,690 

18,696,69ft 

42,568,896 
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Priad|«l  ArtlelM 

1850 

1868 

Oofflee       .      .     {    ^*^ 
Cotton,Raw     .     |    ^ 

Cotton  Goods,  ind. )        . 
TwistandTam  J        * 

r„.    .    .  {  "^ 

Gunnies  &  Gunny  Bags    £ 
Hides  and  SUns       .       £ 
Jewellery  and  Pre- )        £ 

Juto  .       .       .      { '''^ 
Oils   .       .       .     {«^% 
Opium      •      •     1        £ 
Bice.      .       .     I    "^ 

Seed.        .       .     {    ":^ 
Shawls, Cashmere  {^^ 

Silk,  Raw.       .     1    ^^ 
Silk  Goods        .       .       £ 
Spi«.       .      .     i    "^ 
Sugar  and  Sugar  (  o?rts. 

Timber  and  Woods    .       £ 

Wool,  Raw       .     1     ^*£ 

Bnllion  and  Speoie)         . 

(Treasure)     •     >        * 

Total  Value  of  prind-  \  - 
pal  and  other  Articles  f  * 

6,382,844 

78,100 

165,665,220 

2,201,178 

781,068 

16,066,658 

1,907,021 

111,648 

219,896 

81,688 

891,098 
88,989 

106,947 
51,967 
6,978,896 
818,992 
688,973 
634,501 
408,284 
180,248 
216,510 

147,002 

1,435,445 

666,094 

441,749 

18,777,598 

181,704 

1,624,376 

1,925,602 

24,815 

8,153,858 

48,924 

971,244 

21,045,788 

518,257 

472,685,898 

18,757,869 

785,104 

24,721,452 

2,207,105 

129,850 

899,581 

77,881 

1,266,884 

750,456 

8,678,665 

862,575 

82,216 

12,494,128 

2,201,188 

2,868,685 

684,250 

897,228 

844,090 

1,882,561 

18,209 

803,157 

1,228,684 

822,892 

164,866 

10,852,951 

126,688 

288,568 

812,042 

89,986 

841,828 
1,108,414 

18,288,543 

47,693,682 

The  increase  in  the  exports  of  India  in  the  short 
period  1851-68  has  been  tnily  extraordinary,  and 
abnoet  unparalleled  in  the  commercial  history  of 
any  other  country.  The  augmentation  of  the  ex- 
ports of  raw  cotton  alone,  nearly^  fourfold  in  quan- 
tity, and  more  than  eightfold  in  value,  is  quite 
without  precedent. 

The  chief  commercial  intercourse  of  India  is,  as 
may  be  expected,  with  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  from,  and  the  exports  to, 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  four  annual  periods, 
1850, 1855, 1860,  and  1868,  is  given  in  the  8ul>- 
joined  tabular  statement: — 


TtMB 

United  Kinsdom 

Exports  to 
UnltedKlniidom 

1850 
1855 
1860 
1868 

£ 

7,605,671 
9,858,646 
26,608,899 
19,149,726 

£ 

7,144,959 
7,536,941 
11,261,876 
26,626,603 

The  above  figures  tell,  more  elo(|uently  than 
words,  the  material  results  of  British  rule  in 
India. 

INDIA-BEYOND-THE-GANGESj  sometimes 
called  Indo-China,  an  extensive  region  of  Asia, 
forming  the  eastern  of  its  three  great  peninsulas, 
extending  between  the  7th  and  26th  degs.  of  N. 
lat,  and  the  92nd  and  109th  of  £.  long.,  com- 
prismg  Birmah,  Siam,  and  Anam,  the  Malay  pe- 
ninsuui,  Laos,  the  Tenasserim  provs.,  Aracan,  Ca- 
thav,  Cachar,  Assam,  and  the  Bengal  districts  of 
Symet,  Tipperah,  and  Chittagong. 

INDIANA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  N  W.  part  of  the  Union,  having  N.  the 
lake  and  state  of  Michigan,  £.  Ohio,  W.  Illinois, 
and  S.  Kentucky,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Ohio.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  270  m.;  average 
breadth,  180  m.  Area,  88,809  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1 ,850,428 
in  1860.  Surface  generally  level  or  undulating ; 
there  are,  however,  some  extensive  hilly  tracts  in 
different  parts.  The  chief  elevations  in  the  state 
are  the  bluffs  which  skirt  the  Ohio ;  and  these, 
and  the  oonntry  immediately  N.  of  them,  are 
densely  wooded.  The  central  and  N.  parts  con- 
sist chiefly  of  level  prairies,  interspersed  with  small 
lakes  and  swamps.  Next  to  the  Ohio,  the  prin- 
cipal river  is  the  Wabash.  It  rises  in  the  x^E., 
and,  flowing  first  W.  and  afterwards  S.,  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  divides  this  state  from 
Illinois,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio  after  a  course  of 
480  m.,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  navigable.  It 
has  several  tributaries,  including  the  White  and 
the  £.  Fork,  which  also  are  navigable  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  other  principal  rivers  are 
the  St.  Joseph,  which  falls  into  Lake  Michigan, 
and  the  Kankanee,  an  afiFluent  of  the  Illinois.  The 
climate  differs  little  firom  that  of  Ohio  and  Illinois ; 
but  Indiana  is  somewhat  less  subject  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  than  the  latter  state.  The 
winters  seldom  last  longer  than  six  weeks;  the 
Wabash,  however,  is  at  that  season  frozen  over  so 
as  to  be  crossed  with  safety.  In  the  valleyv  of  the 
Ohio  and  Wabash,  bilious  fevers,  agues,  &c  are 
very  prevalent  during  summer. 

Soil  in  most  parts  very  fertile.  The  agricultural 
products  are  the  same  as  in  the  adjoining  states  on 
the  £.  and  W.  Little  is  known  of  the  metaUic 
resources  of  the  state.  Large  quantities  of  sul- 
phate of  maenesia  are  met  with  in  the  S.  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  state  possesses  an 
extensive  system  of  internal  navigation,  including 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  extending  firom  the 
W.  end  of  Lake  Erie  to  La  Fayette,  on  the  Wa- 
bash, a  distance  of  187  m.,  with  a  prolongation 
down  the  Wabash  to  Evansville.    The  rmlway 
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system  is  also  veiy  complete.  The  Atlflntic  and 
Great  Western  railway,  with  its  prolongation,  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  line,  nms  throoffh  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  state,  while  the  nordi  and  centre 
are  intersected  by  seven  different  lines,  centering 
at  Indianapolis. 

Indiana  is  divided  into  64  cos.  IndianApolis,  on 
White  River,  near  tiie  centre  of  the  state,  is  the 
cap.  and  seat  of  government :  the  other  chief  towns 
are  New  Albany,  Madison,  and  'Hncennes.  The 
government  consistB  of  the  governor,  Ueatenant- 
govemor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  auditor, 
attorney-general,  and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, the  whole  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the 
people  at  the  general  elections  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  October.  Thepr  hold  their  offices  for 
two  years.  Senators,  60  m  number,  and  repre- 
sentatives, 98  in  number,  in  the  year  1865,  con- 
stitute the  legisUture,  the  style  of  which  is  the 
general  assembly  of  Indiana.  The  legislature  is 
required  to  hold  a  r^ular  session  biamialfyj  com- 
mencing in  January  m  the  odd  years,  such  as  1868 
and  1866.  The  general  assembly  meets  at  Indiana- 
polis. Judges  are  elected  for  a  term  of  seven 
years.  By  an  act  of  March  1, 1869,  the  state  was 
divided  by  counties  into  21  districts,  in  each  of 
which,  in  October,  1860,  a  judge  and  a  prosecuting 
attomi'y  were  elected.  The  judges  are  elected  for 
four  years,  and  the  salary  of  eacn  is  1,000  doUars. 
Three  terms  of  each  court  of  common  pleas  are 
held  each  year,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  fourth 
month  thereafter,  imless  the  circuit  court  be  in 
session,  and  then  on  the  Monday  succeeding  the 
term  of  the  circuit  court.  The  governor  is  chosen 
for  three  years,  and  is  only  twice  eligible. 

The  earliest  permanent  occupation  of  Indiana 
was  made  by  the  French,  about  1702,  when  ^n- 
cennes  and  several  other  small  settlements  were 
established  by  them  along  the  Wabash.  Pre- 
viously to  1800,  it  was  included  in  the  NW.  terri- 
tory, and  firom  that  year  until  1809  was  governed 
with  niinois,  under  the  title  of  the  Indiana  terri- 
tory. It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  11th 
of  December,  1816.  The  state  sends  eleven  re- 
presentatives to  congress. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  a  citv  of  the  United  States, 
and  cap.  of  the  state  of  Indiana.  Pop.  2,692  in 
1840,  and  18,600  in  1860.  The  town  stands  on 
the  £.  side  of  White  river,  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
most  important  roads  and  railways  of  the  state. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out,  more  than  a  mile  sauare, 
within  a  circular  area,  with  the  governor's  house 
in  the  centre. 

INDI£S  (WEST).  Under  this  term  were  for- 
merly included  not  only  the  Caribbee  and  other 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  near  the  coast  of  America, 
but  also  all  the  countries  included  under  the  name 
of  the  Spanish  Main.  But  at  present  the  term  is 
restricted  so  as  to  signify  only  the  islands  between 
lat.  IQO  and  27^  N.,  and  long.  60°  and  Stfi  W., 
comprising  the  larger  and  smaller  Antilles ;  the 
former  consisting  of  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and 
Porto  Rico ;  and  the  latter  of  the  Virgin,  Leeward 
and  Windward  groups,  with  the  Baluunas,  Trini- 
dad, Tobago,  and  a  few  other  islands.  Of  these, 
Hayti  alone  is  independent.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
belong  to  Spain;  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  Trinidad, 
Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Dominica,  Qrenada,  St.  Luda, 
&C.,  to  Great  Britain;  Guadaloupe,  Martinique, 
Marie  Galante,  &c  to  France;  St.  Eustetius,  Saba, 
and  Cura^oa,  to  the  Dutch;  St  Croix,  St  Thomas, 
and  St  John,  to  the  Danes;  and  St  Bartholomew 
to  the  Swedes.  For  further  details,  see  the  several 
islands  above  named. 

INDORE.  a  citv  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Malwah, 
former  cap.  of  Hoikor's  dom.,  a  little  N.  of  the 
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Vindhyan  mountains,  and  30  m.  S.  by  £.  Oojein ; 
lat  229  42^  N.,  long.  76«>  60'  E.  Po^  estimated 
at  16,000.  Indore  is  a  place  of  small  importance. 
It  stands  at  nearly  2,000  ft  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  in  a  well  wooded,  pleasant,  and  healthy  tract, 
and  has  been  wholly  built  within  the  present  cen- 
tury. Some  of  its  streets  are  tolerably  spacioos, 
paved  with  granite  slabs,  and  its  houses  often  of 
two  stories,  and  constructed  partly  of  brick ;  but, 
speaking  generally,  it  is  mean  and  ill  built,  and 
contains  no  public  edifice  worthy  of  remark,  ex- 
cept the  palace,  a  massive  quadrangular  granite 
bmlding,  with  decorations  of  carved  wood. 

INDRE,  an  inland  d^  of  France,  reg.  centre, 
formerly  included  in  the  prov.  Bend,  between  lat 
460  22'  80"  and  47©  16'  N.,  and  long.  0°  51'  and 
2o  18'  E.;  having  N.  Loiny-et^Cher,  E.  Cher,  S. 
Creuse,  and  W.  Vieime  and  Indre-et-Loire.  '  Ave- 
rage length  and  breadth,  60  m.  each.  Area  679,530 
hectares.  Pop.  270,064  in  1861.  Its  surface  is 
generally  level,  with  a  edope  towards  the  NW^  in 
which  direction  nearly  all  its  rivers  run  to  join 
the  Loire  or  the  Cher.  The  Creuse  bounds  its  W. ; 
the  other  chief  river  is  the  Indre,  whence  it  de- 
rives its  name.  The  latter  rises  in  the  d^  Crease,, 
and  has  a  course  of  about  94  m.  through  the  centre 
of  this  and  the  succeeding  d^  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Loire,  below  Tours.  Chftteauroux  and  Loches 
stand  on  its  banks ;  but,  like  the  othet  stzeama  of 
this  d<^,  it  is  innavinble.  A  tract  of  pools  and 
marshes,  called  the  jDirmie,  extends  throughout 
the  centre  and  W.  part  of  the  d^  occupying 
about  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  surface,  and  a 
more  extensive  tract  towards  the  E.  end,  called 
the  Pay9  de  Outmpagnet  is  quite  bare  of  wood,  and 
infertile ;  but  the  remainder  is  mostly  either  under 
culture,  or  covered  with  forests.  The  arable  land 
comprises  401,261  hectares,  m^dows  86,303  lu, 
and  forests  and  heaths  182,332  h.  Agriculture  is 
very  backward ;  but  more  com  is  grown  than  is 
required  for  home  consumption,  a  result  owing^  to 
the  tihinnesB  of  the  pop.  The  produce  of  wine 
amounts  to  about  460,000  hectol.  a  year,  which 
also  is  more  than  is  consumed  by  the  inhabitants. 
Fruits  are  good,  and  excellent  hemp  is  raised. 
There  are  about  960,000  sheep  in  the  d^p.,  laige 
flocks  being  fed  on  the  Pajf§  de  Ckanyoaffne,  A 
good  many  oxen  are  fattened  for  the  supply  of 
Paris,  and  hogs  for  the  markets  of  Auvergne  and 
Limousin.  Qeeao  and  other  pouldj  are  reared  in 
laree  numbers,  particularly  in  the  Pajft  de  Breime, 
Fisb.  are  abundant;  and  leeches  form  an  article  of 
trade.  Iron  of  good  quality  is  fopnd, .  and  foiiges 
are  numerous.  Good  gun-flints  are  obtained  at 
ChiteauToux.  Next  to  iron  goods  and  woollen 
cloths,  the  principal  manufiictures  are  those  of 
cottons,  woollen  yam,  leather,  til^  earthenware, 
hats,  paper,  and  parchment  The  d^.  exports 
com,  wine,  cattle,  wool,  woollen  cloths,  and  iron 
and  iron  goods,  to  double  the  value  of  its  imports. 
The  number  of  considerable  properties  is  somewhat 
below  the  average  of  the  d^ps.  The  peasantry'  are 
strongly  attached  to  routine  practices,  and  there- 
fore kttle  likel}r  to  better  their  condition.  Educa- 
tion is  little  diffused.  Indre  is  divided  into  four 
arronds. ;  chief  towns  Chftteauroux,  the  cap.,  Le 
Blanc,  Issoudun,  and  La  Chatie. 

INDRE-ET-LOIRE,  a  d^  of  France,  reg.  of 
the  W.,  formerly  included  in  the  prov.  Touraine, 
comprising  a  tract  on  both  sides  the  Loire,  between 
lat  469  46'  and  47°  43'  N.,  and  long.  (P  2*  and 
l^'  21'  E.,  having  N.  Sarthe  and  Loire-et-Cher,  £. 
the  latter  dep.  and  Indre,  S.  Indre  and  Yieime, 
and  W.  Maine-etr-Loire.  Area  611,679  hectares ; 
pop.  823,672  in  1861.  Surface  almost  an  entiiB 
plain,  with  a  slope  from  both  the  N.  and  S.  to  the 
Loire,  which  runs  through  it>  near  its  centre,  £com 
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£.  to  W.  The  part  of  the  d^.  watered  by  the 
Loiie  is  so  pioducUve  and  beautiful  that  it  has 
been  tenned  the  gaiden  of  Fiance ;  but  the  soil 
elsewhere  is  genenlly  dzy,  thin,  and  poor,  and  in 
the  NW.  thero  are  some  extensive  pools  and 
marshes.  Heaths  and  wastes  occupy  nearly  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  surface,  and- forests  more  than 
one-tenth.  There  are  854,910  hectazes  arable, 
83,468  pasture  hmd,  85,004  vineyard,  and  28,678 
otherwise  cultivated.  Agiicnltore  is  tolerably  well 
conducted,  having  been  much  improved  of  late 
years.  The  com  now  produced  is  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  supply  of  the  d^p.  Beans,  pease,  &c 
are  of  excellent  quality.  Wme  is  annually  made 
of  the  value  of  9  or  10  millions  of  ficancs,  or  about 
double  what  is  required  for  home  consumption; 
but  it  is  genenlly  inferior.  About  140,000  quin- 
tals of  hemp,  worth  5,600,000  fr.,  are  raised  yearly ; 
and  liqnonce,  aniseed,  coriander,  angelica,  and 
truffles  are  cultivated.  The  culture  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree is  increasing  rapidly.  The  chief  ex- 
ports of  the  d^  are  its  agricultural  products: 
cattle  are  not  reared  in  any  great  number,  and 
most  kinds  of  live  stock  are  inferior.  Manufac- 
turing industry  is  in  a  rather  active  state.  The 
woollen,  leathei^  and  silk  manu&ctures  of  Tours 
have  materially  increased  within  the  last  ten  years. 
There  is  a  large  file  and  rasp  factory  at  Amboise. 
The  mannfiKstares  of  red  lead  and  iron  goods  are 
important;  and  near  Montbazon  is  the  gunpowder 
factory  and  saltpetre  refinery  of  Ripault,  at  which 
500,000  kilog.  of  gunpowder  are  made  annually. 
Indre-et-Loire  is  divided  into  three  arronds.^  the 
chief  towns  of  which  are  Tours,  the  cap.,  Chmon, 
and  Loches.  This  is  the  native  oountarv  of  Des- 
cartes, who  was  bom  at  La  Haye  on  the  81st  of 
March,  1596.  Indre-et-Lotre  has  also  produced 
Rabelids  and  Balzac,  Agnes  Soiel,  Gabrielle  d'Es- 
trdes,  and  the  Duchess  de  la  Yallifere. 

INDUS  {Smdku,  Sansc.;  Aub  Sind,  Ten,),  a 
lar;^  river  of  S.  Asia,  forming  during  great  part 
of  Its  course  the  proper  NW.  baundary  of  Hindos- 
tan,  and  lying  between  the  28rd  and  85th  paral- 
lels of  N.  lat,  and  between  the  67th  and  81st 
d^^rees  of  K  long.  The  source  of  the  river  is 
on  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Cailas  branch  of  the 
Himalaya  range,  near  the  Chinese  firontier  town 
of  Groroo,  and  not  far  from  the  lake  Mansuroura, 
and  the  sources  of  the  Sutledje.  The  stream,  called 
bv  the  Chinese  Singhe-tschuj  takes  a  general 
WN  W.  course  past  Laidak,  and  receives  the  larger 
river  Shyook,  NW.  of  Ladak,  whence  the  united 
streams  run  through  the  country  of  Little  Thibet, 
and  after  cutting  a  passage  through  the  great 
Himalaya  range,  in  lat  85^  80^  N,,  and  long. 
740  20"  £.,  are  joined,  about  120  m.  S.  of  the 
mountains,  by  the  Aboo  Seen,  and  lower  down 
at  Attock,  where  it  is  260  yards  wide,  and  both 
deep  and  rapid,  by  the  river  of  Canbul.  The  river 
is  crossed  here  bv  a  bridge  of  boats,  constracted 
like  that  used  hy  Alexander,  and  described 
by  Arrian  (lib.  v.  cap.  7).  The  bridge  is  onlv 
allowed  to  remain  between  November  and  April, 
when  the  river  is  low;  and  the  construction  of  it 
is  completed  in  the  course  of  six  days.  S.  of 
Attock  the  Indus  enters  a  plain,  but  soon  after- 
wards winds  amongst  a  gpconp  of  mountains  as  far 
as  Harrabah,  whence  it  pursues  a  southward  course 
to  the  sea,  uninterrapted  by  hills,  and  expanding 
over  the  plain  into  various  channels,  which  meet 
and  separate  again,  but  are  rarely  united  into  one 
body. 

The  breadth  of  the  river  at  Kaharee  GhAt, 
in  lat.  SV>  28^  N.,  was  found  to  be  about  1,000 
yards,  the  deep  part  of  the  channel  being  only 
100  yards  across,  and  12  ft.  deep.  The  banks  in 
this  vicinity  are  very  low,  and  in  summer  are  so 


much  overflowed  that  the  stream  expands  in  manv 
places  to  a  breadth  of  15  m.  (Elphmstone,  vol.  iu 
^  416.)  In  lat  28^  55',  the  Indus  receives  the 
Punjab  rivers,  and  rolls  past  Mittum  with  a  width 
of  2,000  yards,  and  a  depth  near  the  left  bank  of 
4  fathoms.  *  From  this  point  to  Bukkur  the  main 
stream  takes  a  SW.  course,  with  a  direct  channel, 
but  frequently  divided  by  sandbanks.  Various 
narrow  crooked  branches  also  diverge  from  the 
parent  stream,  retaining  a  depth  from  8  to  15  ft. 
of  water ;  and  these  are  navigated  by  boats  as- 
cending the  Indus  in  preference  to  the  great  river 
itself.  The  country  on  both  sides  is  of  the  richest 
nature,  but  particularly  on  the  £.  bank,  where  it 
is  flooded  from  innumerable  channels,  cut  for  the 
purpose  of  thiowinff  the  water  S£.  into  the  in- 
terior.^ (Bumes'  Bokhara,  vol  i.  p.  260-261.) 
About  17  m.  S.  of  Bukkur,  in  lat.  27^  19',  the 
Indus  sends  off  a  branch  u>  the  W.  called  the 
Larkhaun  river,  which,  after  making  a  circuit, 
and  expanding  in  one  place  into  a  large  lake  12 
m.  bnwd,  rejoins  the  main  stream  50  m.  below 
the  point  of  separation.  The  insulated  territory, 
called  Chandokee,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the 
Sinde  dominions.  About  160  m.  below  Bukkur 
is  Sehumn,  hi  hit.  26^  22';  and  between  these 

goints  the  river  flows  in  a  zig-zag  course  nearly 
W.,  the  intervening  country  being  richly  watered 
and  divided  by  its  ramifications  into  numerous 
islets  of  the  finest  pasture.  The  distance  between 
Sehurun  and  Hyderabad  is  105  m. :  the  banks 
seldom  exceed  8  ft.  in  height,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing grounds  are  covered  with  tamarisks.  The 
river  throws  off  no  branches  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  except  the  Fulialee  (generally  an  unim- 
portant stream),  which  leaves  the  Indus  12  m. 
above  Hyderabad,  and  crossing  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  enters  the  Indian  Ocean 
by  the  Khoree  mouth.  The  main  river  opposite 
Hydersbad  is  880  yards  broad,  and  5  fathoms 
deep;  but  the  channel  becomes  narrower  and 
deeper  as  it  approaches  Tatta,  65  m.  below 
Hyderabad.  Shifting  sandbanks  also  occur  in 
many  parts  between  these  towns,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  perplex  the  navigator. 

The  course  of  the  stream  from  Hyderabad  is 
SW.  by  S.,  with  one  decided  turn  below  Jurruk, 
where  it  throws  off  the  Pinyaree  leading  to 
Mughribee,  and  entering  the  sea  by  the  Seer 
mouth.  The  country  N.  of  Tatta,  which  might  be 
rendered  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive 
in  the  world,  is  devoted  to  sterility,  presenting  to 
the  eye  only  dense  thickets  of  tamarisk,  siuine 
shrubs,  and  other  underwood.  About  5  m.  S. 
below  Tatta  is  the  commencement  of  the  Delta 
of  the  Indus.  The  river  here  divides  into  two 
branches,  that  to  the  right  being  called  Buggaur, 
while  that  to  the  left  is  known  as  the  Sata.  The 
latter  is  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  a  little 
below  the  point  of  division  has  a  breadth  of  1,000 
yards :  *  it  divides  and  subdivides  itself  into  many 
channels,  and  precipitates  its  water  into  the  sea 
by  7  mouths,  within  the  space  of  85  m. ;  yet  such 
is  the  violence  of  the  stream,  that  it  throws  up 
sandbanks  or  bars ;  and  only  one  mouth  of  this 
many-mouthed  aim  is  ever  entered  by  vessels  of 
50  tons.'  (Bumes'  Bokhara,  vol  L  p.  207.)  The 
Buggaur,  on  the  other  hand,  flows  m  one  stream 
as  nur  as  Darajee,  within  6  m.  of  the  sea,  at  which 
point  it  bifurcates,  forming  two  arms,  which  fall 
mto  the  ocean  about  25  m.  apart  A  sandbank, 
however,  which  crosses  its  upper  part,  dose  to  the 
apex  of  the  Delta,  renders  it  unfit  for  navigation. 
The  land  embraced  by  the  Buggaur  and  Stata 
extends  at  the  junction  of  these  riven  with  the 
sea  to  about  70  m. ;  and  so  much,  correctly  speak- 
ing, is  the  exuting  Delta;  but  the  river  covers 
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with  ito  waters  a  mnch  wider  s|)ace,  and  has  two 
other  mouths  still  farther  £.,  viz.  the  Seer  and 
Khoree,  from  which,  however,  the  waters  have 
been  diverted  hy  the  nilers  of  Sinde  into  canals 
for  the  poiposes  of  irrigation.  If,  therefore,  these 
forsaken  branches  be  included,  the  base  of  the 
Delta,  measured  in  a  straight  line  fh>m  the  W.  to 
the  £.  embouchure,  extends  110  m.  in  a  SSE. 
direction.  Airian  estimates  its  extent  at  the 
Ume  of  Alexander's  expedition  at  1,800  stadia, 
or  nearly  double  that  now  assigned  to  it ;  but  it 
doubtful  whether  we  are  to  attribute  this 


difference  to  any  ^reat  changes  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  or  to  the  miscalculation  of  the  Macedonian 
admiral,  Nearchus. 

The  inconstancy  of  the  stream  through  the 
Delta  makes  the  navigation  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  The  water  is  cast  with  such  impe- 
tuosity from  one  bank  to  the  other,  that  the  soil 
is  constantly  falling  in  upon  the  river,  and  huge 
masses  of  clay  hourly  tumble  into  the  stream, 
often  with  a  tremendous  crash.  In  some  places 
the  water,  when  resisted  by  a  firm  bank,  forms 
eddies  and  gulphs  of  great  depth,  in  which  the 
current  is  realljr  terrific;  and,  in  a  high  wind,  the 
waves  dash  as  in  the  ocean.  It  appears,  indeed, 
from  the  Report  of  die  State  and  Natngatim  of 
the  Ifuhuy  by  Lieuts.  Caries,  Wood,  and  Pottinger, 
that  banks  and  bars  offer  such  great  obstructions, 
as  effectually  to  prevent  the  river  from  ever  becom- 
ing extensively  available  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce. Vessels  drawing  8  ft.  water  find  themselves 
aground  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  Seeta  mouth : 
the  employment  of  ships  is  out  of  the  Question, 
and  the  navigation  of  the  doondeeef  or  small  native 
boats,  is  so  t^ous,  that  no  communication  of  any 
importance  can  be  kept  up  between  Hyderabad 
and  the  sea,  except  by  steamers.  The  mtzoduo- 
tion  of  steamen  has  accordinglv  been  attempted 
and  with  great  success.  By  Act  of  Parliament 
20  and  21  Vic  ca]).  160  r26th  August,  1867)  a 
mercantile  association,  ciuled  the  Indus  steam 
flotilla  company,  waa  authorized  to  run  steamen 
on  the  Indus  for  a  length  of  570  miles.  The 
steamen  are  flat-bottomed,  and  perform  the 
sendee  exceedingly  well.  The  extension  of  com- 
merce in  recent  yean  has  also  led  to  plans  of 
railways  along  the  Indus,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1865  a  survey  was  completed  of  an  *  Indus  Valley 
railwav,'  which  is  to  connect  the  Sinde  and  the 
Punjab  lines,  by  a  line  running  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Indus. 

The  tides  rise  in  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  about 
9  ft.  at  full  moon,  and  both  flow  and  ebb  with 
great  violence,  particularly  near  the  sea,  where 
they  flood  and  abandon  the  banks  with  equal  and 
incredible  velocity.  This  phenomenon  was  an 
object  of  great  surprise  to  Alexander's  fleet,  and 
Anian  remarks  (lib.  vi.  cap.  19)  that  *  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  watera  was  as  in  the  great 
ocean,  inasmuch  that  the  ships  were  left  upon  the 
dry  ground,  but  what  still  more  astonished  Alex- 
ander and  his  friends  was,  that  the  tide,  soon  after 
returning,  began  to  leave  the  ships,  so  that  some 
were  swept  away  by  the  ftiry  of  the  tide  and 
dashed  to  pieces,  while  othen  were  driven  on  the 
banks  and  totally  wrecked.' 

The  tides  are  not  perceptible  more  than  75  m. 
from  the  sea,  or  about  25  m.  below  Tatta.  The 
quantity  of  water  dischaxged  by  the  Indus  is 
stated  to  amount  to  80,000  cubic  ft.  per  second, 
nearly  as  much  as  is  discharged  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  fmar  times  as  much  as  is  discharged  by 
the  Ganges,  the  other  great  river  of  Hindostan. 
This  dischaige  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
greater  length  of  its  course  in  high  and  snowy 
regions,  to  its  numerous  and  laige  tributaries. 
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and  to  the  barren  arid  nature  of  the  soil  thiougfi 
which  it  passes;  while  the  Ganges,  on  the  other 
hand,  ex|>end8  its  watera  in  irrigation,  and  blesses 
the  inhabitants  of  its  banks  wiu  rich  and  exube- 
rant crops. 

The  Indus  has  numerous  affluents,  none  of 
which,  however,  deserve  any  particular  mention 
except  the  Sutledje,  and  the  other  riven  of  the 
Punjab.  Of  these  rivers,  the  Sutledje  (tho 
Zaradrue  of  Ptolemy),  which  is  the  most  easteriy 
of  all,  takes  its  rise  near  Garoo,  on  the  great  plain 
N.  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  enten  the  chain 
at  Shipkee  (where  it  is  10,484  ft.  above  the  sea), 
runs  in  a  narrow  mountain  valley  for  upwards  of 
100  m.,  and  enten  the  S.  plain  at  Ropnr,  whence 
its  course  is  south-westward  to  its  junction  with 
the  Indus.  The  other  riven  of  the  Punjab,  be- 
sides the  Beas  (the  Htmhatie  of  Airian),  vHiich 
is  an  afiluent  of  the  Sutledje,  are,  proceeding 
westward,  the  Ravee  (the  tiydraotee  of  Anian), 
the  Chen&b  {Aeemnee) ,  and  the  Jylum  or  Hvdaupee. 
The  last  three,  all  of  which  rise  on  the  S.  uope 
of  the  great  mountain  range  of  N.  India,  join  thor 
waten  with  those  of  the  Sutledje  in  lat  7SP  10' 
N.,  and  long.  7\9  W  £.  The  riven  of  the  Punjab 
are  in  general  navigable  up  to  the  place  where 
they  issue  from  the  mountains. 

INGOLSTADT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  ciic.  Bar. 
tisbon,  on  the  Danube,  83^  m.  SW.  Ratisbon,  on 
the  railway  from  Augsbuig  to  Ratisbon.  Pop. 
15,712  in  1861.  The  town  has  recently  been 
restored  to  the  condition  of  a  fortms,  by  the 
construction  of  very  strong  works  on  an  im- 
proved plan.  Its  old  fortifications  had  with- 
stood sieges  from  the  troops  olt  tiie  League  of 
Schmalkald,  from  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  Duke 
Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  resisted  Morean  for 
three  months;  but  he,  succeeding  at  lenfrth, 
caused  them  to  be  demolished.  Ingolstadt  lost 
its  universitv,  at  which  the  celebrated  Dr.  Faustua 
studied  in  1800 :  it  is  now  transferred  to  Munich. 
It  still  possesses,  however,  a  royal  residence,  nine 
churches,  in  one  of  which  the  Bavarian  general, 
Till^,  was  buried,  and  several  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions.  It  had  formerly  a  con- 
siderable manufacture  of  woollen  cloths ;  but  this 
and  its  other  branches  of  industry  and  trade  has 
fallen  into  decay. 

INNSBRUCK  (Fr.  Inaprudt),  a  city  of  the 
IVrol,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Inn,  80  m« 
N.  by  E.  Trent,  and  240  m.  W.  by  S.  Vienna,  on 
the  railway  from  Munich  over  the  Brenner  to 
Verona.  Pop.  14,224  in  1858.  The  idtuation  of 
the  town  is  highly  picturesque.  It  stands  in  tlie 
middle  of  a  valley,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed 
by  mountains  from  6,000  to  8,000  ft.  high,  and 
the  Inn  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  (whence  the  name 
of  the  city)  from  which  a  magxuficent  prospect  is 
obtained.  On  and  round  this  bridge  one  of  the 
severest  actions  took  place  during  the  war  of  the 
lyrolese,  under  Hofer,  against  the  French.  Inns- 
bruck is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns,  and 
has  five  suburbs.  The  latter  are  larger  and  better 
built  than  the  city  itself,  though  badly  paved. 
The  houses  of  Innsbruck  are  mostly  four  or  five 
stories  high,  built  in  the  Italian  style,  with  flat 
roofs,  and  are  frequently  ornamented  with  fres- 
coes. Many  have*  arcades  below,  occupied  with 
shops.  The  object  most  attractive  to  stiangen  is 
the  Franciscan,  or  Court  church,  an  edifice  con- 
taining numerous  fine  works  of  art*  Among 
othen,  is  the  tomb  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian.  It  is  ornamented  with  24  bM-re- 
Uefs,  representing  the  principal  actions  of  his  life, 
and  is  surrounded  by  24  colossal  bronze  statues  of 
persons  celebrated  in  history,  including  Clovis. 
Theodoric,  Arthur,  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
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Boigiindyi  Godfrey  of  Boaillon,  Rodolph  of 
Hapflbuig,  and  many  of  the  emperors  of  Austria, 
bis  descendants.  Here,  also,  is  the  mausoleum  of 
the  archduke  Ferdinand  of  the  Tyrol  and  his 
wife,  also  adorned  with  bas-reliefs ;  and  the  gr&ve 
of  Hofer  and  his  statue  in  white  marble.  There 
are  numerous  other  churches,  several  of  which 
are  worth  notice.  The  palace,  an  extensive 
buildinff,  has  gardens  extending  alone  the  Inn, 
which  rorm  a  public  promenade.  In  uont  of  the 
Old  Palace,  the  former  residence  of  the  archdukes 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  some  of  the  Grerman  em- 
perors, is  the  '  Golden  Boof,'  a  kind  of  oriel  win- 
dow, covered  with  a  roof  of  gilt  copper,  and  one  of 
the  curiositieB  of  the  place;  this  edifice  is  now 
used  for  the  chancerr-chamber  (Ktxmleigebaude). 
Innsbruck  has  a  univexBity  of  uie  2nd  order,  in 
which  instruction  is  entirely  gratuitous.  It  occu- 
pies an  extensive  and  fine  edmce,  and  has  26  pro- 
fessors, and  exhibitions  to  the  amount  of  12,000 
fis.  yearly.  It  has  attached  to  it  a  valuable 
libnuy,  botanic  gardens,  and  normal  school.  The 
Ferdmandeum,  founded  in  1823  upon  the  model  of 
the  Johanneum  of  GrtltK,  is  a  museum  devoted  to 
the  productions  of  the  Tyrol  in  both  art  and 
natural  history,  and  contains  some  interesting 
collections,  particularly  in  the  dep.  of  mineralogy. 
The  seminary  for  noble  ladies,  founded  by  Mana 
Theresa  in  1771,  the.  g>-mnasium,  ancient  Jesuits' 
college,  and  various  convents,  provincial  house  of 
correction,  council  chamber,  town-hall,  theatre, 
and  a  handsome  ball-room,  are  the  other  chief 
public  buildings;  a  statue  of  Joseph  II.,  and  a 
triumphal  arch  raised  by  Maria  Theresa,  are  among 
the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  dty.  Inns- 
bruck is  the  seat  of  the  state  assembly,  high  iudi- 
dal  court,  and  other  superior  departments  or  the 
public  service  for  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg.  It 
has  manufactures  of  silk,  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  leather,  glass,  and  steel  goods,  and  seal- 
ing-wax ;  and  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade 
between  Italy  and  the  countries  N.  of  the  Alps. 

INYERAKY,  a  royal  and  pari  bor.  and  sea-port 
of  Scotland,  co.  Argyle,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  a  bay  on  the  W.  shore,  and  near  the  bottom  of 
the  arm  of  the  sea  called  Loch  Fyne,  40  m.  NW, 
Ghisgow.  Pop.  1,076  in  1861,  and  1,283  in  1841, 
Inrerary  consists  principally  of  two  rows  of 
houses,  one  of  them  fronting  the  bay.  the  other  at 
right  aiigles  with  it,  running  inward,  and  having 
a  northern  exposure.  The  houses,  built  on  a 
miiform  plan,  are  laige  and  commodious;  and  the 
town  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  cleanest,  and  its 
situation  the  most  picturesque  in  Scotland.  The 
public  buildings  are  the  par.  church,  and  a  hand- 
some edifice  by  the  water  side,  containing  the 
court-house  and  other  offices.  In  the  immediate 
vidnity  of  the  town,  on  the  N.,  is  Invei^^iry  castle, 
the  chief  residence  of  the  ducal  family  of  Argyle. 
It  was  built  after  a  design  by  Adams  in  1749; 
but  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  situation.  It  is  an 
emlwttled  structure,  of  two  stories  and  a  sunk 
floor,  flanked  with  round  overtopping  towers^  and 
surmounted  with  a  square-winged  pavilion. 
There  is  in  the  saloon  a  curious  collection  of  old 
Highland  arms,  including  some  of  those  used  by 
the  Campbells  in  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

The  staple  commodity  of  Inverary  is  herrings, 
those  of  Loch  Fyne  being  celebrated  for  their 
superior  excellence ;  but  the  fishing  in  the  Loch 
has  latterly  declined,  and  with  it  uie  population 
4)f  the  town. 

Inverary  was  erected  into  a  bor.  of  barony  in 
1648.  In  a  garden  beside  the  church  is  a  small 
obelisk,  commemorative  of  the  execution  in  this 
place,  in  1686,  of  several  gentlemen  of  the  name 
of  Campbell,  on  account  of  their  adherence  to 
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Presbyterianism,  This  bor.  unites  with  Gampbel- 
ton,  Oban,  and  Irvine,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C. ;  and  in  1864  had  36  reg.  voters.  Ed- 
mund Stone,  a  se^'-taught  mathematician,  editor 
of  *  Euclid's  Elements,'  and  author  of  a  *  Treatise 
on  Fluxions,'  and  other  works,  was  a  native  of 
Inverary. 

INVERKEITHING,  a  royal  and  pari  bor., 
par.,  and  sea^-port  of  Scotland,  oo.  Fife,  beautifullv 
situated  on  rising  ground  on  a  bay  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  10  m.  WNW.  Edinburgh, 
on  the  railway  from  Edinbux^gh  to  SL  Andrew's. 
Pop.  1,817  in  1861,  and  1,827  m  1841.  The  town 
consists  of  a  main  street,  and  a  smaller  one 
branching  off  it,  besides  several  wynds  or  lanes. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  extremely  old,  and  an  air 
of  antiquity  generally  marks  the  place.  The  only 
public  Duildings  are  the  par.  church,  a  dissenting 
chapel,  the  borough  school,  and  the  town-house. 
About  10  in  every  100  of  the  inhab.  are,  at  an 
average,  at  school;  a  larger  proportion  than  gene~ 
rally  obtains  elsewhere.  There  are  three  libraries 
in  the  bor.  The  par.  abounds  with  coal,  most  of 
which  is  exported  from  St,  David's,  on  Inver- 
keithing  Bay.  A  number  of  English  and  foreign 
vessels  resort  to  Inverkeithing  for  coal,  briugmg 
in  exchange  bark,  timber,  and  bones  for  manure. 
There  are,  in  the  immediate  vicuiity  of  the  town, 
a  distillery,  tan-work,  ship-biiilding  yard,  a  mag- 
nesia manufactory,  and  a  brick  work. 

Inverkeithing^  was  created  a  royal  borough  by 
William  the  Lion  in  the  12th  century.  Its  pn- 
vil^^  included  light  of  customs  over  a  consi- 
derable district  of  countiy  lying  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth ;  but  these  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  with 
the  exception  of  the  duties  at  the  markets  held 
at  Kinross  and  Tulliebole,  and  the  customs  at 
North  Queensfeny.  Even  Edinburgh,  at  one 
time,  paid  an  acknowledgment  of  superiority  for 
some  parts  of  the  Calton  HiU,  but  it  was  bought 
up,  or  relinquished.  In  the  ridings  of  the  Scottish 
parliament,  the  provost  of  Inverkeithing  was  enti- 
tled to  precedence  next  to  the  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh. Before  the  convention  of  royal  burghs 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Edinbuigh,  Inver- 
keithing was  the  place  of  its  meeting.  This  bor. 
unites  with  S.  Queensferry,  Dunfermline,  Culross, 
and  Stirling,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
and  in  1864  had  57  registered  voters. 

INYERLEITHEN,  a  par.  and  village  of  Scot>- 
land  famous  for  its  mineral  well,  co.  Peebles,  22 
m.  S.  by  E.  Edinburgh,  and  6  m.  E.  by  S.  Peebles, 
on  the  Edinburgh  and  Hawick  railwa^^.  Pop. 
1,180  in  1861.  The  v^age  is  situated  in  a  ro- 
mantic pastoral  country,  within  ^  m.  of  the  N. 
bank  of  Uie  Tweed,  and  on  both  sides  the  Leithen, 
a  tributary  of  that  river.  It  has  long  been  known 
as  a  '  watering  place,'  and  its  celebrity  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  publication  (in  1824)  of  Scotrs 
novel,  entitled  *  St.  Konan's  Well,'  of  which  it  was 
supposed  to  be  the  prototype.  A  yearly  festival 
has  been  since  instituted  at  Inverleithen,  for  the 
celebration  of  *  the  St.  Ronan's  Border  Games ;' 
and  the  name  of  almost  eveiy  street,  or  separate 
edifice,  in  the  village,  such  as  '  Abbotsford  Place,' 
*  Waverlcy  Row,'  '  Marmion  Hotel,'  Ac,  refers  to 
the  illustrious  novelist.  Traquair-house,  the  seat 
of  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  is  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Inverleithen.  The  first  earl  of 
I'raquaiT,  lord  treasurer  of  Scotland  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen 
of  his  day.  Dr.  Russell,  author  of  the  *  History  of 
Modem  and  Ancient  Europe^'  was  bom  near  the 
village,  and  was  educated  in  it.  The  woollen  ma-* 
nufacture  has  been  introduced  into  Inverleithen. 

INVERNESS,  amarit.  co.  of  ScoUand,  and  the 
most  extensive  in  that  part  of  the  U.  Kingdom : 
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it  stretches  quite  across  the  island  ttom  the  E.  to 
the  W.  sea,  having  N.  the  Moray  Frith  and  Roas- 
shire,  W.  the  Athmtic  Ocean,  S.  Aigyle  and  Perth, 
and  £.  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Moray,  and  Naime.  But 
it  includes,  exclosive  of  the  mainland,  the  Ui^ 
island  of  Sk^e,  with  the  smaller  islands  of  Hams, 
N.  and  S.  Uist,  Benbecula,  Ac  Area,  4,256  sq.  m., 
or  2,723,501  acres,  of  whicl\  1,948,920  belong  to 
the  mainland,  and  778,760  to  the  islands ;  the 
fonner  having  84,480,  and  the  hitter  87,760  acres 
of  water.  Inverness-shire  is,  speaking  generallv, 
wild,  mountainous,  and  rugged.  It  is  supposed 
that  there  is  not  more  than  2^  per  cent,  of  its 
surface  not  naturally  covered  with  heath.  Ben 
Nevis,  which,  next  to  Ben  Macdhu,  is  the  highest 
mountain  in  Great  Britain,  being  4370  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  situated  near  Fort  William, 
in  this  00.  Mealfourvony,  on  the  N.  side  of  Loch 
Ness,  is  2,730  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  arable  land, 
which  is  of  very  limited  extent,  is  principally 
comprised  in  the  low  districts  contiguous  to  the 
town  of  Inverness,  in  Strathspey  ^the  low  country 
on  both  sides  the  Spey),  and  in  nanow  glens 
along  the  other  rivers  *and  lakes.  Climate  va^ 
nous ;  but  generally  it  may  be  said  to  be  wet  and 
stormy  on  the  W.  coast,  severe  in  the  interior, 
and  comparatively  mild  and  dry  on  the  shore  of 
the  Morav  Frith.  Principal  rivers,  Spey,  Ness, 
and  Beauly;  all  which,  but  especially  the  first^ 
have  valuable  salmon  fisheries.  The  arable  land 
of  this  00.  was  formerly  divided  into  small  patches, 
having  usually  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  hill  pas- 
ture attached* to  them,  and  occupied  by  tenants  at 
will  The  hitter  lived  in  miserable  huts ;  and  were 
at  once  excessively  poor,  idle,  and  disorderly. 
But  the  abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions  and 
clanship  in  1748,  and  the  carrying  of  good  mili- 
tary and  other  roads  into  districts  that  were  for- 
merly quite  impervious,  by  enabling  the  law  to 
be  everywhere  brought  into  full  operation,  have 
completely  repressed  the  feuds  and  disorders  that 
formerly  disgraced  this  and  other  Highland  cos. 
The  small  holdings  have  also  been  very  generally 
consolidated  into  sheep-farms,  some  of  which  are 
verv  extensive,  and  which  are  mostly  stocked 
with  cheviots.  Arable  farming  has,  also,  been 
very  much  improved ;  and,  in  consequence,  there 
has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
disposable  produce,  and  in  the  rent  and  value  of 
the  land.  Good  wheat  is  raised  round  the  Morav 
Frith ;  but  oats  is  the  principal  orop.  The  stock 
of  black  cattle  is  very  lai;^ ;  and  cattle,  sheep, 
and  wool  constitute  the  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port In  some  districts  there  are  extensive  forests, 
lliere  are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance,  nor 
any  considerable  town,  except  Inverness.  Illicit 
distillation,  that  was  once  very  prevalent,  b  now 
all  but  suppressed.  Limestone,  slate,  and  marble 
abound  in  most  places;  but  the  want  of  coal  ren- 
ders the  limestone  of  little  value.  Gaefic  is  the 
common  language ;  and  in  the  W.  parts  of  the 
CO.,  and  some  of  the  islands,  it  is  the  only  one 
that  is  generally  understood.  Owing  to  the  thin- 
ness of  the  pop.,  the  co.  is  but  ill  supplied  with 
schools,  though  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  it  is 
very  much  improved. 

This  CO.  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
tions, by  a  remarkable  glen  or  valley,  stretching 
N£.  and  SW.  from  the  town  of  Inverness  to  Loch 
Linnhe,  opposite  the  island  of  Mull,  on  the  W. 
coast.    This  glen,  which  is  very  narrow,  consists 

Srincipally  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  comprising  Loch 
leasj  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch  Lochy.  Its  surface 
being  nowhere  more  than  94  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  advanta^  was  taken  of  this  circumstance, 
and  of  the  contmuous  chain  of  lakes,  to  open  a 
navigable  communication  between  the  £.  and  W« 


seas,  avoiding,  consequently,  the  lengthened  and 
dangerous  navigation  by  the  Pentland  Frith.  The 
entire  length  of  this  navigation,  or  of  the  (Cale- 
donian Canal,  inclusive  of  the  lakes,  is  rather 
more  than  60  m. ;  but  the  excavated  part  is  little 
more  than  28  m.  It  cost  about  1,000,000/.,  and  is 
on  a  larger  scale  than  any  work  of  a  similar  class 
in  any  other  part  of  the  empire. 

Inverness  oo.  has  35  parishes :  it  sends  1  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  for  the  co. ;  and  the  bor.  of  Inver- 
ness joins  with  Fortroee,  Naune,  and  Forres  in 
sending  a  mem.  Begistered  electors  for  the  co., 
879  in  1865.  Inverness-shire  had,  in  1861,  a  pop. 
of  88,888,  living  in  16,615  houses.  The  old  valaed 
rent  was  6,0994 ;  the  new  valuation,  for  1864-5, 
was  237,3482. 

Inverness,  the  cap.  of  the  above  oo.,  and  of  the 
Northern  Highlands,  a  roval  and  parL  bor.  and 
sea-port  of  ScotUmd,  on  both  sides  the  Ness,  within 
a  mile  of  its  influx  into  the  Moray  Frith,  and  at 
the  NE.  extremity  of  the  Great  Glen  of  Scotland, 
forming  the  line  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  112  m. 
N  W.  by  N.  Edinburgh,  and  81  m.  N.  by  W.  Aber- 
deen, on  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  railway. 
Pop.  12,509  in  1861,  and  11,508  in  1841.  The 
situation  of  Inverness  is  peculiarly  striking  and 
picturesque,  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  plain,  of 
unequal  extent  in  diffesent  directions,  with  the 
Moray  Frith  on  one  side,  and  the  back  ground, 
consisting  of  variously  shaped  hills,  some  of  which 
are  richly  wooded,  while  othen  are  bleak  and 
rugged.  The  Ness,  on  whose  banks  the  borough 
stands,  is  the  shortest  river  in  Scotland,  flowing 
between  Loch  Ness  and  the  Moray  Frith,  a  dis- 
tance of  only  8  m.  The  most  important  portion 
of  the  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ness.  A 
handsome  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches  was  erected 
across  the  river  in  1685 ;  there  is  also  a  wooden 
bridffe,  built  in  1808.  The  principal  streets  lie  E. 
or  N.,  and  oonsut  generally  of  substantial  build- 
ings. The  streets,  which  are  lighted  with  gas,  are 
causewayed  and  flagged.  The  public  buildings 
are  the  exchange  and  town-house,  near  the  centre 
of  the  town ;  the  gaol,  surmounted  by  a  tower  130 
ft.  high;  the  assembly-rooms  of  the  Northern 
Meeting ;  infirmary,  academv,  the  united  chuity 
institutions;  which  last  edifice  occupies  an  ele- 
vated  situation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  With 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  High  Church 
is  the  most  conspicuous ;  the  square  tower  attached 
to  it  was  built  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Uie  bell 
brought  from  the  cathedral  of  Fortroee,  on  the 
N.  banks  of  the  Morav  Frith.  There  are  three 
churches,  in  one  of  which  Gaelic  alone  is  used, 
and  two  chapels  of  ease.  There  are,  also,  free 
churches,  dissenting  chapels,  belonging  respec- 
tively to  Episcopalians,  the  United  Associate 
Synod,  the  Independents,  Bi4>tiBts,  Methodists, 
and  Rom.  Catholics. 

GaeUc  was  formerly  the  only  language  spoken 
in  Inverness  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  it  is  still 
to  some  extent  the  speech  of  the  lower  order?, 
all  of  whom,  however,  understand  and  can  speak 
English.  It  is  admitted  that  the  English  lan- 
guage }B  spoken  in  greater  purity  by  Uie  middle 
and  upper  ranks  in  Inverness  than  in  any  other 
place  m  Scotland;  a  distinction  which  is  said, 
whether  correctly  or  not,  to  have  originated  in 
the  circumstance  of  Cromwell  having^  stationed 
and  long  maintained  an  English  garrison  in  the 
town.  *  The  soldiers  seem  to  have  incorporated 
afterwards  with  the  inhab.,  and  to  have  peopled 
the  place  with  an  English  race ;  for  the  language 
of  tne  town  has  been  long  considered  as  pecu- 
liarly elegant.'  (Johnson's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.) 
The  Highland  character,  however,  still  predomi- 
nates in  the  borough.    In  addition  to  the  Gaelie 
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language,  the  speech  of  the  common  people,  their 
dress  is  more  or  leas  of  Celtic  fashion,  and  of  home 
manufacture,  such  as  the  short  coat,  blue  bonnet, 
plaid  xig  and  fur  stockings,  all  of  the  coarsest  ma- 
terials. The  married  women  usually  walk  the 
streets  and  go  to  church  without  a  bonnet ;  the 
maidens  without  either  cap  or  bonnet;  while  the 
other  parts  of  their  dress  are  of  the  most  simple 
and  homely  description. 

Inverness  has  some  manufactures  of  linen,  plaid- 
ings^  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  a  small  hemp  manu- 
factory, on  the  site  of  Cromwell  fort  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  to  some  extent  There  are 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  tan-works.  The  ship- 
ping is  considerable.  There  belonged  to  the  port, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  146  8ailin||f  vessels 
under  60,  and  93  above  60  tons,  besides  one 
steamer  of  20  tons.  The  gross  amount  of  customs' 
revenue  was  8,008i:  in  1869 ;  6,672  in  1861 ;  and 
bj744L  in  1868.  The  town  has  regular  traders, 
both  steamers  and  sailing  smacks,  to  Aberdeen, 
Leith,  and  London,  on  the  £.  coast;  she  has  a 
similar  communication,  by  means  of  the  Cale- 
donian Canal,  with  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool,  on 
the  W.  coast ;  and  also  with  Ireland.  The  canal 
passes  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  bor. ;  and 
Qachnaharry,  where  it  joins  the  Moray  Frith,  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  distant  There  are  three 
harbours,  one  of  them  for  small  craft,  near  the 
town,  the  others  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  while 
the  canal  wharfs  at  Clachnaharry  are  also  used 
for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  goods.  Grain 
used  to  be  imported  to  Inverness;  but  oats  are 
now  largcdy  exported.  Coal,  almost  the  only 
kind  of  mel  used,  is  imported  both  ttom  England 
and  the  Frith  of  Fortn.  Inverness  has  several 
fairs ;  but  the  wool  fair,  in  the  month  of  July,  at- 
tended by  all  the  principal  Highland  sheep  far- 
men,  as  well  as  by  wool  staplers  and  agents  from 
Ens^land  and  the  S.  of  Scotland,  is  the  most 
emment  FuUy  100,000  stones  of  wool  are  an- 
nually sold  at  tbis  market;  while  above  the  same 
number  of  sheep  are  also  disposed  of.  The  prices 
paid  at  this  faur  ^penerally  regulate  those  of  all 
the  other  markets  m  the  countoy. 

Inverness  is  very  ancient  In  the  6th  century 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  when 
St  Cohimba  of  lona  went  thither,  a<fot<i«m  iVetace, 
with  the  view  of  converting  the  Pictish  kin^  to 
Christianity.  An  ancient  castle  stood  on  a  rising 
ground  E.  of  the  town;  but  it  was  destroyed  in 
the  11th  century  by  Malcolm  III.,  who  built 
another   on  a  commanding  eminence  near  the 
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river,  which  continued  to  be  a  royal  fortress,  till 
blown  up,  in  1746,  by  the  troops  of  the  Pretender. 
Inverness  was  erected  into  a  royal  bor.  by  David 
I. ;  and  various  royal  charters,  confirming  or  ex- 
tending its  privileges,  were  subsequently  conferred 
on  it  The  town  was  often  an  object  of  plunder 
to  the  lords  of  the  isles  and  other  Highland  chiefs. 
A  monasteiy,  belonging  to  the  Black  Friars, 
existed  in  this  place;  but  all  traces  of  it  have 
long  since  disappeared.  The  citadel  refeiied  to 
above,  as  constructed  by  Cromwell,  was  built  in 
1662-67,  N.  of  the  town,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Part  of  its  ruins  are  still  standing.  Cul- 
loden  Moor,  the  scene  of  the  battle  that  decided 
the  fate  6f  the  Pretender,  Charles  Stuart,  is  within 
3  m.  of  the  town.  Since  1746,  great  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  here.  Previously  to 
1766,  the  poet  from  Edinbuigh  to  Inverness  was 
conveyed  by  a  man  on  foot  In  1740,  the  magis- 
trates adyertised  for  a  saddler  to  settle  in  the  lx>r.; 
and  in  1778  a  cart,  purchased  by  subscription, 
was  flnt  seen  in  the  bor.  No  plan  of  regularly 
cleaning  the  streets  was  adopted  till  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Inverness  is 
now,  however,  superior  perhaps  to  any  town  of  its 
size  in  Scotland  as  to  all  the  neoessanes,  comforts, 
and  luxuries  of  life.  Coip.  revenue,  222692.  in 
1868-4.  This  bor.  unites  with  Forres,  Fortrose, 
and  Naime  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Entered  voters,  667  m  1864. 

INYERURT,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  par.  of 
Scotland,  oo.  Aberdeen,  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Don  and  Ury,  14  m.  NW. 
Aberdeen  on  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  railway. 
Pop.  2,620  in  1861,  and  1,679  in  1841.  The  inhab. 
are  chiefly  agriculturists.  The  Aberdeenshire 
canal,  begun  in  1796,  and  completed  in  1807,  com- 
mences in  the  tide-way  of  the  harbour  of  Aber- 
deen, and  terminates  at  Port  Elphinstone  near 
Invemiy.  The  entire  length  is  18^  m. ;  the  sur- 
face width  is  23  ft ;  the  depth  3}  ft :  it  has  17 
locks ;  and  its  highest  leyel  is  168  ft  above  low 
water-mark.  Keith  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Kintore,  who  also  holds  the  title  of  Lord  Ihverury, 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bor.  Arthur 
Johnston,  editor  of  the  *  Delias  Poetarum  Sco- 
torum,*  and  who  holds  the  next  place  to  Buchanan 
among  the  Latin  poets  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Inverury  in  1687.  This 
bor.  umtes  with  Elgin,  Banff,  Cullen,  Kintore, 
and  Peterhead,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Entered  yoters  138  in  1865. 

lONA.    (See  Hebbidbs.) 
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